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Among  Life's  Pleasures 

A  picnic  Iiincheoii  is  apt  to  be  so  disappointing,  and  it's  such  a  labor 
to  prepare.  The  sandwiches  ^et  soggy,  the  cakes  break,  everythinji  is 
stuffy  by  the  time  you  get  where  you  want  to  go.  Why  not  take  a  little 
kettle,  a  bottle  of  cream,  a  few  small  bowls,  and  a  package  of 

Crea^iTv  of  Whea.t? 


The  woods  furnish  your  gypsy  fire,  the  brook,  cl 
a  dainty  and  delicious,  fresh  and  apputiring.  a^  lo  a 


CREAM  OF  WHEAT  CO.,  MinneKpolls,  Minn. 
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T!io  year  1901  promises  to  surpass 
dented  Trait-  very  greatly,  indeed,  the  wonderful 
*"*'"»*""''"■  record  of  1899  in  the  matter  of  form- 
ing great  combinations  of  capital.  Tlie  so-called 
trusts  of  this  year  will  proljably  average  larger  in 
the  amount  of  their  capitalization  tlian  tliose  of  last 
year  or  tlie  year  before.  The  average  would,  of 
course,  be  brought  very  high  by  tlie  fact  of  the 
immense  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  is  41,100,000,000.  The  recent 
combinations  liave  covered  widely  diflerent  fields. 
At  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  early  in  the  year 
there  came  together  a  great  number  of  cattle- 
raisers,  who  formed  the  American  Cattle  Growers' 
Association.  Tliis  we  do  not  understand  to  be 
an  outright  consolidation  of  interests,  but  a  union 
tbat  might  well  lead  in  tlie  future  to  a  unified 
corporation.  The  pineapple- growers  of  Klorida, 
in  like  manner,  formed  a  combination  for  the  sake 
of  controlling  the  marketing  and  transportation 
of  tbeir  product.  In  New  England  there  has 
been  a  great  consolidation  of  biickj'ards.  In  the 
South  the  PJantere'  Distributing  Company,  so 
called,  has  brought  together  sugar-cane  interests. 
A  great  many  flour  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  have  come  under  unified  control  this 
year,  and  there  have  been  several  other  recent 
combines  that  are  concerneii  with  the  production 
of  supplies  of  food,  one  of  the  important  ones  be- 
ing tliat  which  is  to  control  the  greater  part  of 
the  salmon  fishing  and  canning  industry.  Among 
these  combinations  having  to  do  with  food  sup- 
plies may  be  mentioned  one  to  control  the  market- 
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ing  and  price  of  eggs  tliat  come  from  tiie  south- 
western part  of  the  country  by  way  of  Kansas 
City;  another  is  a  union  of  companies  making 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals ;  and  another  is  a  new 
packing,  or  meat-supply  combination,  the  Cana- 
dian salt  industry  also  having  been  firmly  con- 
solidated. In  March  the  American  Can  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  ''tin  can  trust,"  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock 
of  *88,000,000.  This  corporation  now  controlsa 
very  great  part  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans 
in  all  parts  of  t!ie  country.  In  coal-mining,  in 
the  electric  and  gas  supply  business,  and  in  otlier 
enterprises  of  a  local-service  nature,  it  is. scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tendency  toward  con- 
solidation goes  steadily  on  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try, and  every  month  supplies'  new  instances. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  com- 
CMnfun/ea  0/ binations  is  known  as  the  ''inachin- 
'*"'■  ery  trust,"  its  title  l>eing  the  AUis- 
Chalmers  Company,  formed  about  the  beginning 
of  May  with  a  capital  stock  of  J;50,000,000.  Tlie 
firms  that  have  gone  into  this  union  were  large 
manufacturers  of  steam-engines,  mining  machin- 
ery, and  the  like,  and  one  object  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  both  to  keep  and  to  extend  the  foreign 
market  that  has  been  found  for  heavy  Anii'rican 
machinery,  such  as  that  needed  by  the  mines  in 
South  A  f rica  and  other  parts  of  the  world  lor- 
merly  supplied,  in  general,  from  England,  There 
seems  to  Iiave  been  some  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  consolidating  various  shipyards,  as 
mentioned  in  these  pages  a  month  or  two  ago, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  project  is  not  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.  Another  very  important  movement  relat- 
ing to  the  future  of  American  machinery  is  the 
new  locomotive  combine,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Callaway  is  to  be  the  head,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  be  8ucceede<i  bv 
Mr.  W.  H.  Newman,  an  active  and  suocess=ful 
railway  administrator  who  comes  to  the  Ni'w 
York  Central  from  the  presidency  of  the  Iiake 
Shore  road.  Mr.  Callaw-ay's  American  Loco- 
motive Company  has  a  capital  of  (i,J0,00n,000, 
and  it  includes,  it  is  stated,  most  of  the  locomo- 
tive works  of  the  country  excepting  the  Baldwin 
works  at  Philadelphia  and  a  company  at  Pitts- 
burg. It  is  reported  that  several  inde|iendeiit 
competitors  of  t'sie  Standard  Oil  Com]Miny  in  Ohio 
have  surrendered  and  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
great  combination.  It  is  also  understood  ihnt 
much  of  the  best  of  the  new  oil-producing  prop- 
erty in  Texas  and  elsewhere  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Standard.  The  lighting  companies 
of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  be  consolidating  with  a 
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combiced  capital  of  $28,000, 000  ;    and   among 
various  oilier  places  where  electric   power  and 
transit  companies  are  being  amalgamated  may  be 
mentioned  Omaha  and  Council  Bliiffa,  where  a 
great  project  is  on  foot  to  combine  various  inter- 
ests with  a  capitalization  of  about  1:20,000,000, 
the     necessary 
motive  power  to 
be  supplied  from 
the  Platte  River 
for   electric 
lighting,    street 
railways,  etc. 


largest 

of    Die 

■  railway 

projects 

1  is  that 

wliicli. 

accord- 

ing  to 

reports, 

is  to 

combine 

the    tr 


Philadelphia 
and    Pittsburg, 
and    to   have  a 
capitalization  of  $65,000,000.     Tremendous  ex- 
citement wae  caused  in  Philadelphia  last  month 
by  the  grantmg  of  franchises  for  the  additional 
street-railway  lines  on  many  miles  of  streets.     Ac- 
cording to  the  best  public  opinion,  the  local  au- 
thorities made  these  grants  with  scandalous  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
public  treasury.    Before  the  mayor 
had  signed  the  ordinances  confer- 
ring these  grants,  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,   by  way  of   making 
his  protest  emphatic,  offered  to  pay 
$2,500,000  for  tiie  privileges,  de- 
positing $250,000  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.      In  a  letter  to  the     J. 
mayor,  Mr.  Wanamaker  stated  that    ^ 
the  amount  he  was  offering  was  only     < 
a  fraction  of  what  the  franchises 
were  really  worth,  although  the  city     "■ 
authorities  were  granting  them  to 
favored  private  interests  without  cot 
The    mayor,    however,    signed    the    > 
The   agitation    in    Philadelphia  mar 
s  great  advance  in  pubhc  opinion. 
Chicago  nor  in    New    York    would 
possible  to  do  anything  at  all  compi 
what    the    Philadelphia    authorities    1 
although  eight  or    ten    years  ago  e\^wv._,    -«^« 
transactions  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  in 
almofit  any  city  in  the  United  States.     Some  of 


us,  indeed,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were 
trying  to  persuade  tlie  average  American  business 
man  to  believe  that  valuable  municipal  franchises 
were  public  assets,  and  ought  not  to  be  parted 
with  except  for  a  suitable  consideration,  were 
held  up  as  dangerous  characters  seeking  to  instill 
principles  of  revolutionary  socialism,  or  some- 
thing worse,  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  these  things  are  no  longer 
a  question  of  intelligence,  but  one  of  public 
morals.  Philadelphia  business  men,  for  some 
reason  which  PhiJadelphians  alone  are  competent 
to  explain,  do  not  take  the  effective  interest  in 
municipal  finance  and  kindred  topics  that  such 
bodies  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants'  Association  take  in  New  York.  And 
Boston  now  has  a  new  record  in  these  respects. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
Anti-Truit  new  movement  toward  consolidation 
Leadera?  ^^^^  ^^^  creation  of  great  corpora- 
tions has  been  going  forward  of  late  with  almost 
none  of  that  bitter  antagonism  toward  it  which 
was  so  manifest  even  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  intense  of  the  former 
an ti -corporation  leaders  are  themselves  going  ac- 
tively into  tlie  company -promoting  business.  Ex- 
Senator  Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  is  said  to 
have  been  both  active  and  successful  in  the 
stock  market  of  late,  and  in  various  projects 
not  precisely  compatible  with  the  position  he 
had  been  understood  to  hold  for  some  years 
toward  the  modern  financial  world.  Mr.  Towne, 
of  Minnesota,  who  waa  the  most  prominent  of 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  harvesting  of  tlie  wheat  crop  be- 
ereatCrop  gan  about  the  middle  of  June  along 
^•"'''  the  southern  line  of  our  vast  cereal- 
growing  area.  A  splendid  crop  is  reported  from 
California,  and  the  Kansas  yield,  if  not  so 
prodigious  as  had  been  hoped  for  in  April, 
proves  highly  satisfactory.  As  the  army  of  har- 
vesters has  moved  steadily  northward  to  the  chief 
regions  of  spring- wheat  production,  it  has  be- 
come certain  that  the  aggregate  crop  of  this  par- 
ticular cereal  would  be  the  greatest  in  acreage, 
and  probably  in  aggregate  yield,  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  country.  The  weather  of  spring 
and  early  summer  was  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the.  maize  crop,  although  the  high 
price  of  corn  in  the  market  has  this  year  induced 
farmers  to  plant  more  acres  by  far  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  or 
estimates  about  this  year's  production  of  corn  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  will  exceed  700,000,000  bushels,  and  sur- 
pass that  of  the  record  year,  1898,  which  was 
about  675,000,000.  Last  year's  (about  550,000,- 
000  bushels)  was  the  largest  crop  ever  produced, 
except  that  of  1898.  The  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  have 
been  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  business 
world,  and  their  favorable  character  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  tone  of  renewed  confidence  all  along 
the  line.  While  American  trade  and  industry 
have  become  so  vast  and  varied  that  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  are  no  longer  in  any  given  year 
the  supreme  factor  that  they  formerly  were  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  in  the  nation's 
business  life  at  large,  it  remains  true  that  farm- 
ing is  at  the  very  basis  of  our  wealth -production, 
and  that  a  high  average  yield  of  the  three  great 
staple  crops, — wheat,  corn,  and  cotton, — must 
for  years  to  come  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  vitalizing  element  in  our  economic 
life.  And  with  the  scientific  methods  that  are 
coming  into  use,  American  farming  has  a  better 
prospect  before  it  than  ever. 


^Prudent     and    careful    management 

Prosperity  and  -    a      £  i  • 

the  Economic  through  a  period  of  several  years  in 
Trend.  ^yhich  good  crops  and  good  prices  have 
very  generally  prevailed,  has  wrought  a  marked 
transformation  in  the  farming  States  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Mortgages  have  been  so  gener- 
ally paid  off  that  what  was  once  the  immense 
business  of  loaning  Eastern  money  on  Western 
farms  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
West  itself  has  an  ample  amount  of  free  capital  ; 
and  nowadays  when  farmers  wish  to  anticipate 
the  future  by  borrowing  money  to  make  improve- 
ments they  can  find  plenty  of  money  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  to  be  loaned  at  easy  rates  on  good 
security.  One  result  of  these  prevailing  and  » 
favorable  conditions  of  agriculture  and  business 
has  been  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  popular  inter- 
est in  subjects  related  to  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial policy  of  the  country.  Great  consolidations 
of  railroad  systems  are  going  steadily  forward 
under  these  prosperous  conditions  without  excit- 
ing the  amount  of  opposition  from  so-called  anti- 
monopolists  that  movements  of  a  far  less  signifi- 
cant and  even  revolutionary  character  were 
accustomed  to  provoke  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Wall  Street  panic  of  the  early  part  of  May 
seems  not  to  have  disturbed  the  actual  business 
life  of  the  country  to  any  extent  whatever.  It 
checked  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  wild  speculation 
on  the  stock  exchanges,  and  such  a  result  was 
desirable  rather  than  otherwise.  More  lately, 
the  principal  causes  of  speculative  activity  have 
been  the  reports  that  one  railroad  or  another  was 
about  to  be  purchased  for  amalgamation  with 
some  larger  system.  In  our  next  number  our 
readers  may  expect  to  find  from  one  or  more 
especially  competent  contributors  a  summing-up 
and  review  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  di- 
rection of  railroad  consolidation.  Each  month, 
moreover,  adds  new  chapters  to  the  record.  The 
re- making  of  the  railroad  map  of  America  marks 
a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  transportation. 
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The  year  1901  promises  to  surpass 
ienttd  Tmit-  very  greatly,  indeed,  tlie  wonderful 
*■*'"''"■""■  record  ot  1899  in  tlie  matter  of  form- 
ing great  combinations  of  capital.  The  so-call«d 
trusts  of  this  year  will  proljably  average  larger  in 
the  amount  of  their  capitalization  than  those  of  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  The  average  would,  of 
course,  be  brought  very  high  by  the  fact  of  the 
immense  capitalization  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  is  *1, 100,000,000.  The  recent 
combinations  have  covered  widely  different  iields. 
At  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  early  in  the  year 
there  came  together  a  great  number  of  cattle- 
raisers,  who  formed  the  American  Cattle  Growers' 
Association.  This  wo  do  not  understand  to  be 
an  outright  consolidation  of  interests,  but  a  union 
that  might  well  lead  in  the  future  to  a  nnified 
corporation.  The  pine  apple -growers  of  Florida, 
in  like  manner,  formed  a  combination  for  the  sake 
of  controlling  the  marketing  and  transportation 
of  their  product.  In  New  England  there  has 
been  a  great  consolidation  of  brickyards.  In  the 
South  the  Planters'  Distributing  Company  so 
called,  has  brought  together  sugar  cane  interests 
A  great  many  fiour  mills  in  reiinsyUania  and 
Maryland  have  come  under  unified  control  this 
year,  and  there  have  been  several  other  retent 
combines  that  are  concerned  with  the  production 
of  supplies  of  food,  one  of  the  important  ones  be 
ing  that  which  is  to  control  the  greatei  part  of 
tbesalmon  fishing  and  canning  industr)  ^mong 
these  combinations  having  to  do  witli  food  sup 
plies  may  be  mentioned  one  to  control  the  market 
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ing  and  price  of  eggs  that  come  from  the  soiitli- 
western  part  of  the  country  by  way  of  Kansas 
City;  another  is  a  union  ot  companies  making 
oatmeal  and  other  cereals  ;  and  another  is  a  new 
packing,  or  meat-supply  combination,  the  Cana- 
dian salt  industry  also  having  been  firmly  con- 
solidated. In  March  the  American  Can  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  "tin  can  trust,"  was 
incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $8«,000,000.  This  corporation  now  controlsa 
very  great  part  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  coal-mining,  in 
the  electric  and  gas  supply  business,  and  in  other 
enterprises  of  a  local-service  nature,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tendency  toward  con- 
solidation goes  steadily  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  every  month  supplies  new  instances. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  com- 
CamfianfM  0/ binations  is  known  as  the  ''tnachin- 
'*■"'  try  trust,"  its  title  being  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  formed  al>out  the  beginning 
of  Mav  with  a  capital  stock  of  |50  000  000  Tlie 
firms  that  ha\e  gone  into  this  unir  n  were  large 
manufacturers  ot  steam  engines  nimuig  niachin 
er\  and  the  like  and  one  object  of  the  coi-poia 
tion  IS  both  to  keep  and  to  extend  the  foreign 
market  that  liat  been  found  for  heaw  American 
niadnners  such  as  that  needed  bv  the  nimea  m 
South  Alma  and  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
meriy  supplied  in  general  from  England  Theie 
seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  cair\ing  out 
the  plan  of  consolidating  van  nis  8hip\ardB  as 
mentioned  m  these  pages  a  mtnth  oi  two  age 
but  it  IS  undtratood  that  the  ptojett  is  not  aban 
doned  and  that  it  is  to  be  taktn  up  at  an  earh 
day.  Another  very  important  movement  relat- 
ing to  the  future  of  American  macliinery  is  the 
new  locomotive  combine,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel 
R.  Callaway  is  to  be  the  liead,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  has  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  be  succeeded  liy 
Mr.  W.  H.  Newman,  an  active  and  successful 
railway  administrator  who  comes  to  the  New 
York  Central  from  the  presidency  of  the  I^ake 
Shore  road.  Mr.  Callaway's  American  Loco- 
motive Company  has  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
and  it  includes,  it  is  stated,  most  of  the  locomo- 
tive works  of  the  country  excepting  the  Baldwin 
works  at  Philadelphia  and  a  company  at  Pitts- 
burg, It  is  reported  that  several  indejiendent 
competitors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Ohio 
have  surrendered  and  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
great  combination.  It  is  also  understood  that 
much  of  the  best  of  the  new  oil-producing  prop- 
erty in  Texas  and  elsewhere  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Standard.  The  lighting  companies 
of  Cincinnati  are  said  to  be  consolidating  with  a 
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combined  capital  of  $28,000,000  ;    and    among 
various  other  places  wliere  electric   power  and 
transit  companies  are  being  amalgamated  may  be 
mentioned  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  where  a 
great  project  is  on  foot  to  combine  various  inter- 
ests with  a  capitalization  of  about  ^20, 000,000, 
the     necessary 
naotive  power  to 
besuppliedfrom 
the  Platte  River 
for  electric 
lighting,    street 
railways,  etc. 


largest    of    the 


et-i 


way 


projects  is  that 
which,    accord- 
ing to    reports, 
is  to    combine 
the    traction 
companies   of 
Philadelphia 
and    Pittsburg, 
and    to   have  a 
capitalization  of  |i65.000,000.     Tremendous  ex- 
citement was  caused  in  Philadelphia  last  month 
by  the  granting  of  franchises  for  the  additional 
street-railway  linesonmany  miles  of  streets.     Ac- 
cording to  the  best  public  opinion,  the  local  au- 
thorities made  these  grants  with  scandalous  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
public  treasury.    Before  the  mayor 
had  signed  the  ordinances  confer- 
ring these  grants,  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,   by  way  of   making 
bis  protest  emphatic,  offered  to  pay 
$2,500,000  for  the  privileges,  de- 
positing $250,000  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith.      In  a  letter  to  the 
mayor,  Mr.  Wanamaker  stated  that 
the  amount  he  was  offering  was  only     * 
a  fraction  of  what  the  franchises 
were  realJy  worth,  altiiough  the  city     •• 
authorities  were  granting  them  to 
favored  private  interests  without  coi 
The    mayor,    however,    signed    the 
The    agitation    in    Philadelphia    mar 
a  great  advance  in  public  opinion. 
Chicago  nor  in   New   York   would 
possible  to  do  anything  at  all  coinpi 
what   the   Philadelphia    authorities    1 
although  eight  or   ten    years  ago  e-^~^^^j   ^^^^ 
transactions  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  in 
almost  any  city  in  the  United  States,     Some  of 


us,  indeed,  who  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were 
trying  to  persuade  the  average  American  business 
man  to  believe  that  valuable  municipal  franchises 
were  public  assets,  and  ought  not  to  be  parted 
with  except  for  a  suitable  consideration,  were 
held  up  as  dangerous  characters  seeking  to  instill 
principles  of  revolutionary  socialism,  or  some- 
thing worse,  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  learned  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  these  things  are  no  Longer 
a  question  of  intelligence,  but  one  of  public 
morals.  Philadelphia  business  men,  for  some 
reason  which  Philadelphians  alone  are  competent 
to  explain,  do  not  take  the  effective  interest  in 
municipal  finance  and  kindred  topics  that  such 
bodies  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants'  Association  take  in  New  York.  And 
Boston  now  has  a  new  record  in  these  respects. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
Anti-Traat  new  movement  toward  consolidation 
Ltadert?  ^^^  ^^^^  creation  of  great  corpora- 
tions has  been  going  forward  of  late  with  almost 
none  of  that  bitter  antagonism  toward  it  which 
was  so  manifest  even  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  intense  of  the  former 
anti- corporation  leaders  are  themselves  going  ac- 
tively into  the  company -promoting  business.  Ex- 
Senator  Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  is  said  to 
have  been  both  active  and  successful  in  the 
stock  market  of  late,  and  in  various  projects 
not  precisely  compatible  with  the  position  he 
had  been  understood  to  hold  for  some  years 
toward  the  modern  financial  world.  Mr.  Towne, 
of  Minnesota,  who  was  the  most  prominent  of 


I 


The  Tahhakt  Tioer  :  "  I  am  only  an  amate 
with  those  Philadelphia  teliows." 

From  the  Herald  INew  York). 
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that  particular  induBtry.  AH  these  Americaii 
developments  continue  to  be  looked  upon  in 
England  and  Germany  with  no  small  degree  of 
consternation.  Pome  of  the  foreign  observers 
show  true  appreciation  of  the  facta,  and  give  wise 
counsel  ;  others  take  a  narrow  and  petty  view. 

For  example,  certain  British  interests 
tiw of  *meri-'h&we  in  the  past  month  been  making 
con  iBduttry.  ^  j^^gf  violent  attack  upon  the  quality 
of  the  American  locomotives  supplied  to  railways 
in  India  ;  but  such  attacks  will  have  very  little 
effect,  because  the  statements  are  so  easily  dis- 
proved. Until  English  firms  can  make  and  de- 
liver promptly  a  type  of  locomotive  that  can 
fairly  compete  in  quality  and  price,  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  the  policy  of  a  concerted  dis- 
paragement of  the  American  article.  A  good 
many  Englishmen,  taking  a.  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  situation,  have  already  reconciled 
themselves  to  tlie  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
henceforth  to  surpass  all  other  manufacturing  na- 
tions, and  they  are  calmly  investing  their  money 
in  the  shares  of  the  American  industrial  compa- 
OIL  ON  THE  THuuBLED  wATBKS,  jjigg     Tlius,  there  scems  to  be  a  large  and  steady 

From  tlie  Jnurnol  (MlnneapoKs).  demand   in  England  for  the  stocks  of  the  United 

States  Steel  Corporation.  The  great  interest  now 
Mr.  Bryan's  oratorical  supporters,  is  out  of  pol-  felt  abroad  in  American  industry  and  finance  was 
itics,  and  is  associated  with  such  other  great 
Bryan  leaders  as  Governors  McMillin  of  Tennes- 
see and  Hogg  of  Texas  in  promoting  oil  com- 
panies in  the  new  Texas  fields.  It  is  said  in  various 
political  quarters  that  Mayor  Tom  L.  -Johnson 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  coming  man  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Johnson  is  himself 
a  great  street-railway  man  and  company -pro- 
moter. One  might  have  expected  the  huge 
steel  company  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  public 
antagonism,  but  very  little  as  yet  can  be  discov- 
ered. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  will 
always  be  such  smooth  sailing  for  the  corpora- 
tions ;  but  at  present  the  skies  are  clear  and  the 
breezes  are  equable. 

There  have  been  some  further  im- 
''*inoM/u"' P*""''^''''  TuovementB  in  the  iron   and 

steel  business,  among  which  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  sj'stem,  and  the  acquisition  by 
Mr.  Schwab,  president  of  the  great  steel  cor- 
poration, of  the  control  of  the  steel  plant  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania.  Apart  from  the  details  of 
these  two  and  some  other  transactions  in  the  iron  -  —  .  .         ,-  - 

and  steel  world,  which  it  may  take  some  time  to  „„,  hohoan  ab  the  new  atlas. 

complete,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  these  latest  ati^s;  ' 
Bteps  have  probably  increased,  rather  than  dimin-  howeasiij- 
ished,  the  prospect  of  stability  and  harmony  in 


it  takes  a  load  oft  my  ghoolders.  and 
.0  handle  it;  " 
leJ'niniol  (MlnnenpollBj. 
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(1e^  of  money  to  nmiiitain  those  standards,  and 
it  is  not  in  practitre  at  all  difficult  for  men  who 
have  money — by  making  themselves  useful  to 
the  Tory  party  anti  tJio  Church  of  England — to 
break  their  way  into  the  aviatouracy.  As  gradu- 
ally reconstituted  under  modern  influences,  the 
British  ai'istucracy  is  rapidly  becoming  one  based 
upon  money.  In  America,  where  no  class  dis- 
tinctions are  recognized,  money  will  not  buy  so- 
cial consideration,  other  things  being  equal,  nearly 
BO  I'eadily  as  in  England.  Mr.  ('ai'negie  and  Mr. 
Moi'gaii  being  in  London,  and  both  of  them  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Xew  York  Chamber  of 
Comnterce,  the  prevailing  English  idea  was  that 
all  of  the  visiting  American  delegates  were  multi- 


(President  ot  New  York  Clinriilwrof  rommerce,  and 
prumlnunt  In  I.nndon  Ual  mniitli.) 

reflected  in  the  attention  that  was  shown  to  the 
mem^iers  of  the  New  Vork  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce who  recently  visited  England  on  special 
invitation  of  the  London  (Miamlmr  of  Commerce, 
They  were  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Windsor,  and  were  gorgeously  entertainol  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Althoitgh  they  them- 
selves are  not  aware  of  it,  t!ie  English  are  far 
more  materialistic  in  their  views  and  aims  than 
the  Americans,  and  much  more  eager  lo  get 
money,  TJieir  prevailing  idea  of  the  typical 
American  business  man  is  as  inaccurate  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  true  that  the  titled  aristorracy  sets 
the  standards  in  England  ;  but  it  takes  a  great 


iWLo  I9  to  control  onderuround  ti 


millionaires  ;  and  the  attention  paid  to  them  waa 
by  no  means  so  much  a  murk  of  Itritish  affection 
for  AmencH  as  of  England's  natural  and  eager 
tribute  to  the  jiower  and  desirability  of  money. 
The  attentions  that  were  shown  to  American 
busines-s  men  could  not  disguise  the  real  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  in  various  quarters  in  England  on 
account  of  the  iiuinense  progress  of  the  United 
t^tates  as  a  niannfacturing  and  trade  comjwiitor. 
I  )n«  of  the  mast  notable  American  achievements 
abroad  has  bei'u  that  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes 
and  his  assfjciate.s,  who  have  succeeded  in  getting 
control  of  the  district  and  inetropoliian  under- 
ground railroad  systems  of  London,  with  a  view 
to  substituting  electricity  for  steam,  and  thor- 
oughly modernizing  what  have  been  wretchedly 
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antiquated  and  miamanaged  properties.  The  op- 
portunity waa  a  great  one  ;  and,  moreover,  it  Jiad 
been  so  obvioue  for  a  number  of  yfears  that  it  is 
iocoinpreliensible  why  English  energy  and  capital 
were  not  equal  to  handling  it. 

g^^  The  general  development  of  our  ex- 
Qroaing  port  trade  iias  had  the  interesting 
*""""*'■  effect  of  increasing  the  relative  ac- 
tivity of  several  of  our  seaports,  and  thus  re- 
ducing somewhat  the  too  heavy  proportion  of  the 
foreign  business  cleared  through  the  port  of  New 
York.  We  were  doing  a  large  export  business 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year  ;  but 
the  gains  of  this  year  over  last,  as  indicated  in 
the  statistics  of  the  last  few  weeks,  are  nothing 
short  of  startling.  The  greatest  gains  have  been 
in  cotton  and  cattle,  with  a  good  gain  also  in 
breadstuffs.  As  the  result  especially  of  the  great 
export  business  in  cotton,  aided  bv  the  increased 
movement  of  cereals  through  Southern  ports. 
New  Orleans  has  for  the  first  time  taken  a  place 
next  to  New  York  as  respects  the  value  of  its 
export  trade,  thus  displacing  Boston.  In  the 
year  1900,  New  York  was  credited 
per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  comn 
country,  as  against  an  average  of  ni 
per  cent,  for  several  previous  years, 
still  continues  to  receive  considerably  more  than 
(!0  per  cent,  (in  vahie)  of  the  country's  imports, 
but  last  year  it  handled  only  about  37  per  cent, 
of  the  exports.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have 
been  comparatively  stable  in  the  volume  of  their 
foreign  ti-ade,  while  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 


vith  only  47 
lerce  of  the 


I'  York 


New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  have  made  great 
gains, — as  also  have  the  Pacific  coast  ports, 
owing  to  the  progress  of  our  Oriental  trade. 

vaiumt  '^^^  '*^*'  y^'"'  ^"'■'i"g  J"ne  30  will 
o/Oiiffore/(fii  probably  have  shown  a  total  export 

''""'•■  trade  exceeding  Jl, 5011,000,000.  The 
figures  for  eleven  months  of  the  year,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  middle  of  June,  showed  nearly 
|;100,000,000  gain  over  the  con-espondiug  period 
of  the  previous  year,  with  every  prosjiecl  ibat  the 
remaining  month  of  the  year  would  show  the 
same  rate  of  gain.  'J'be  imports  for  eleven  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  valued,  in  n>und 
figures,  at  UTS.'),  000, 000,  this  being  «34,000,000 
less  tlian  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
At  this  rate,  the  so-called  '  ■  balance  of  trade  "  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  now 
ending  would  have  reached  the  colos^ill  sum  of 
about  $700, 000,000.  No  mistake  shoiiUl  be  made 
as  to  exactly  what  this  implies.  "While  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  great  ])iosperity 
on  our  part,  it  is  also  evidently  cnoiii.^h  an  in- 
dication of  vast  purchasing  power — that  is  to  say, 
of  great  accumulated  wealili^in  the  countries 
whicii  take  our  meats  and  breadstuffs,  our  cotton 
and  petroleum,  and  in  increasing  quantities  our 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  goods.  Co- 
lossal sums  of  European  capital  are  still  invested 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  the  amount  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  money  that  we  are  oblifjed 
to  earn  and  pay  over  out  of  our  gross  inudiict 
represents  a  lai-ge  jiart  of  this  great  sum  that  we 
call  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.      The  real 
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bftUncea  as  between  nations  can  never  be  properli^ 
shown  until  some  reasonably  accurate  estimate  is 
made  of  wliat  is  due  to  invested  capital. 

BnmtiTi''"/  ^^  '^  ''°  ^  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ytart «f  Amtr-howevec,  that  the  interest  account  of 

lean  Oipitai.  Europe  against  the  United  States  is 
steadily  diniinishing,  because  Americans  have 
been  using  their  surplus  wealth  during  recent 
years  to  buy  back  their  own  securities.  The 
process  by  which  this  comes  about  is,  of  course, 
indirect  and  not  perceived  by  the  average  man. 
It  represents,  none  the  less,  one  of  the  strongest 
currents  in  the  financial  and  business  world,  for 
four  years  past.  The  great  railroad  corporations 
in  particular  are  observing  the  fact  that,  whereas 
their  payments  of  interest  on  bonds  and  of  divi- 
dends on  shares  of  stock  a  few  years  ago  went  in 
large  proportion  to  foreign  holders,  they  now  go 
in  the  main  to  people  living  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  absorption  of  our  best  American 
railway  and  other  standard  securities  by  Ameri- 
can investors  has  been  quite  widely  distributed, 
but  it  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  great  financial  and  fiduciary  institutions  like 
the  principal  insurance  companies.  Further- 
more, the  very  process  and  policy  of  railway 
amalgamation  has  of  itself  created  a  large  and 
determined  demand  for  railway  securities  in  this 
country  on  the  part  of  the  interests  seeking  to 
control  specified  properties  for  tJie  sake  of  bring- 
ing about  their  absorption,  or  else  their  opera- 
tion in  harmony  witii  other  companies.  Our 
trade  balances  for  the  past  four  years  have  ag- 
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gregated  about  $2,400,000,000, — a  sum  about 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  balances  in  our  favor  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  Nothing  could  bet- 
ter illustrate  the  almost  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  change  in  America's  financial  and  economic 
relations  to  Europe. 

ThtSu  rtme  "^''^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Court  antf  t*«  States  interprets  the  Constitution  only 
'"'"''"''"'"■incidentally,  as  practical  cases  arise 
which  involve  constitutional  questions.  Thus, 
the  recent  decisions  in  the  so-called  insular  cases 
have  not  by  any  means  directly  and  finally 
settled  all  the  various  questions  which  have  iieen 
raised  respecting  the  status  of  Porto  Rico.  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Philippines.  Some  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  pending  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  court  for  future  decision.  Those  that 
have  now  been  decided,  while  sustaining  what 
has  always  seemed  to  us  the  only  reasonable  and 
tenable  position,  have,  unfoitunately,  lacked  the 
full  support  of  the  court  itself,  five  justices  sus- 
taining the  main  conclusions  and  four  dissenting. 
The  court  has,  after  all,  merely  decided  that  the 
term  United  States  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
So  far  as  foreign  countries  are  concerned,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  are  a.  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  also  now  are  Porto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii ;  but  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned 
in  our  own  strictly  domestic  governmental  or- 
ganization, Arizona  and  Hawaii  are  not  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  because  they  have  never  been 
admitted  to  the  union  of  States,  but  are  merely 
territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  governed  by  Congress 
as  dii-ecled  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  extend  of  itself  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  extends  over  Con- 
gress, which  must  be  controlled  in  its  treatment 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  by 
any  directions  or  limitations  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  Congress  may  not  author- 
ize or  permit  slavery  in  the  territories,  because 
the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  it  to  do  so,  but 
it  may  make  any  tariff  arrangements  it  likes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  territories. 

The  confusion  of  mind  that  has  pre- 
Soutreiga  vailed  in  many  quarters  from  the  be- 
Haiion.  ginning  seems  to  he  due  largely  to 
the  failure  to  grasp  the  nature  of  a  written  consti- 
tution, and  its  relation  to  the  e.\ercise  of  general 
powers  of  sovereignty  by  a  government.  There 
is  no  nation  in  the  world,  and  probably  has  never 
been  one,  in  which  any  generation  sup[>osed  that 
it  could  devise  a  written  instrument  of  organic 
law  which  would  effectively  prevent  its  successora 
from  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  that 
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might  arise  to  extend  their  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. Tlie  primary  object  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution was  to  arrange  an  effective  and  perma- 
nent sclieiiie  of  partnership  and  tiuion  for  a  group 
of  associated  States  whicli  were  not  suitably  or- 
ganized under  the  old  Articles  of  Cod  federal  ion. 
It  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  very 
beginning  that  this  partnersliip  should  constitute 
an  authority  capable  of  acquiring  and  governing 
outside  territory.  If,  indeed,  the  great  expanses 
of  territory  that  were  acquired  one  after  another 
were  for  tlie  most  part  somewhat  rapidly  formed 
into  States  whicli  in  quick  order  were  accepted 
as  members  of  the  partnership,  this  course  of 
proceeding  was  not  in  the  least  due  to  any  con- 
stitutional obligations,  but  solely  to  the  fact  that 
it  acconled  with  the  interests  and  inclination  of 
the  American  people  to  follow  just  that  line  of 
action.  In  other  words,  the  United  States,  quite 
apart  from  any  obligations  incurred  by  treaty, 
or  agi-eements  of  any  other  sort,  rested  under  no 
temptation  whatever  to  hold  the  great  North- 
westei'n  Territory  or  the  lands  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  political  subjection  and  bondage. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  been  using  the  word 
empire  so  freely  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the 
present  administration,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  account  of  its  recent  decisions,  do  not  seem  to 
have  kept  in  mind  the  essential  nature  of  govern- 
mental and  political  institutions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
^tifcy.'Sottf  not  aware  of  the  slightest  temptation 
Organic  law.  ^^  ,j^,j  j  ^^y  ^f^^^^  people  in  subjection. 
They  have  not  hitherto  kept  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  ont  of  the  Union  through  any  pleasure 
or  profit  ihey  can  obtain  from  the  existing  status 
of  those  territories,  but  simply  because  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  population,  resources,  or 
stable  institutions  to  entitle  tliem  to  an  equal 
place  in  the  Senate  with  the  great  States  of  the 
Union.  Meanwhile,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  exercise  self-government  as  unrestrainedly 
as  tlieir  people  could  in  reason  desire.  They  are 
not  separated  by  tariff  walls  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would  be 
in  every  way  inconvenient  and  useless  thus  to 
separate  them,  and  no  sane  person  could  advance 
any  common-sense  argument  for  doing  anything 
oE  the  kimi.  According  to  the  prevailing  views 
of  the  people  of  fbe  United  States,  the  burden  of 
proof  mtist  rest  altogether  with  those  who  would 
interpose  any  kind  of  obstacles  to  freedom  of 
commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  terri- 
tories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Because,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  has  now 
sustained    the  view   that   there   may   be    tariff 


charges  upon  commerce  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  proper,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  natural  policy  of  the  country 
will  be  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  All 
the  arguments  of  a  more  general  sort  remain, 
aa  hei-etofore,  in  favor  of  the  policy  that  had 
already  been  decided  upon — namely,  that  of  un- 
restricted trade  relations.  As  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  commercial  policy  will  simply  have 
to  be  worked  out  on  its  merits  as  the  situation 
develops.  One  of  the  infirmities  of  the  American 
mind  is  its  unbridled  eagerness  to  rush  to  ulti- 
mate conclusions.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  can  be  no  common  sense  in  advocating  the 
present  admission  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Union, 
there  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  smal!  com- 
mon sense  in  attempting  to  prove  that  at  some 
future  time  under  changed  conditions  Porto  Rico 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  and  given  its  due  quota 
of  representation  at  Washington.  Several  of 
the  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
questions  of  a  temporary  nature,  having  to  do 
with  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  was  signed  and  its  status  after 
the  treaty,  but  Ijefore  Congress  had  acted.  Tliese 
questions  have  only  a  slight  importance.  The 
main  thing  that  has  been  decided  thus  far  is  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
document  tliat  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  their  proposal  to  do 
the  very  best  thing  that  they  can  from  time  to 
time  in  providing  for  the  government,  develop- 
ment, and  true  progress  of  the  territories  that 
they  Lave  acquired  by  rec 


The  Supreme  Court  takes  a  long  sum- 

^Co'wiBt^H.'  "'*''   v^*t'o"T    8"J    these    decisions 

handed  down  on  May  27  came  at  the 

end  of  the  term.     With  Justice  Brown,  who  an* 
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'  nounced  the  decision  of  the  court  on  tlie  maiD 
question,  were  Justices  Gray,  White,  McKenna, 
and  Shiras,  while  dissenting  were  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peck- 
ham.  In  the  decision  that  the  President  had  no 
riffht  to  maintain  the  tariff  with  Porto  Rico  in  the 
brief  period  between  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
passage  of  the  Forakor  act,  Justice  Brown  was 
sustained  by  the  four  who  bad  not  agreed  with 
him  in  the  other  case, — that  is  to  say,  the  view 
that  had  been  presenLj'd  by  Attorney-General 
Grijrgs  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  was 
steadily  supported  by  Justices  Gray,  White,  Mc- 
Kenna, and  Shiras,  Justice  Brown  being  with 
them  on  the  main  issue.  Chief  Justice  Fuller's 
dissenting  argument  was  highly  ingenious,  and 
it  was  strengthened  by  some  of  the  early  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fact  is  that  the 
precedents  hai'e  not  been  consistent,  although  the 
general  trend  of  things  has  Imen  toward  the  posi- 
tion that  has  now  become  completely  establishtsl 
as  the  result  of  the  Spanish  War.  The  conflict 
of  theories  was  really  settled  a  generation  ago, 
not  bv  the  arguments  of  constitutional  lawyers,  or 
the  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  judiciary,  but 
by  the  arbitrament  of  civil  war.  It  may  be  true 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  views  of  the  Constitution  be- 


fore the  Civil  War  were  more  strictly  justifiable 
in  pui-e  logic  than  those  of  the  opposing  nation- 
alistic school  ;  but  the  Civil  War  forever  de- 
stroyed the  strict  and  narrow  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government,  and  made  us  in  the 
full  sense  a  modem  nation.  In  connection  with 
the  very  instructive  and  readably  presented 
opinions  of  the  court  in  these  latest  cases,  we  beg 
to  suggest  the  reading  of  two  new  books.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  masterly  nov- 
el ' '  The  Crisis, "  in  which  one  finds  a  true  setting 
forth  of  tlie  cidmination  of  the  struggle  between 
the  rival  theories.  The  other  is  Dr.  Curry's  little 
volume  on  the  "Civil  History  of  the  Confeder- 
acy," which  beginswithan  authoritative  account 
of  the  old  Southern  view. 

Now  it  was  inevitable  that  after  a 
Extmaid  period  of  two  or  three  decades  spent 
""'■  in  readjusting  ourselves  \n  our  do- 
mestic political  life  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  in  acquiring,  moreover,  the  full  mastery  of 
our  own  industrial  markets,  we  should  begin  to 
extend  our  horizons,  both  of  politics  and  of  trade. 
Thus,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
means  that  we  are  not  to  be  hampered  in  our 
serious  policies  by  the  ingenious  use  of  logic  in 
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interpretation  of  an  ancient  document  that  was 
never  intended  to  hamper  posterity,  has  bad  a 
reassuring  effect  upon  trade  and  industry,  and 
has  lent  its  influence  to  the  steadying  of  agricul- 
tural prices  and  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds 
of  business  enterprises.  It  means  that  our  pres- 
tige in  Europe  is  not  weakened  by  the  disclosure 
of  embarrassing  limitations  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  our  Government  that  would  put  us  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  legitimate  rivalry  for  com- 
merce and  world-wide  influence. 

.  On  the  strength  of  these  decisions  the 
la  tilt  Administration  iias  felt  encouraged 
PKiiiDpiiiet.  m  redouble  its  efforts  to  establish 
normal  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  Even 
while  men  were  continuing  to  ask  one  another 
how  we  were  ever  to  get  out  of  our  desperate 
predicament  in  those  islands, — with  its  prospect 
of  ten  years  more  of  dreary  warfare,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  ever-growing  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  the  very  name  of  America, — 
the  terrors  of  the  problem  had  been  disappearing 
like  a  morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  The 
work  of  the  Taft  Commission  is  probably  un- 
precedented in  the  entire  history  of  public  ad- 
mi  nietration.  In  the  face  of  what  seemed  the 
most  discouraging  conditions,  this  commission — 
composed  of  men  of  unimpeachable  honesty  and 
high-mindedness,  well  qualified  to  deal  both  with 
men  and  with  difficult  questions  of  government 
and  civil  society — proceeded  to  the  islands  and 
laid  hold  of  its  work  in  a  manner  that  was  bound 


.—From  the  Inquirer  t Philadelphia). 


to  compel — first,  the  attention  of  all  intelligent 
men;  second,  their  respect;  third,  their  confi- 
dence; and,  Iina11y,their  allegiance  and  cooperation. 
Among  other  important  things,  the  commission 
lias  completed  a  new  code  of  laws,  has  arranged 
a  judiciary  system,  and  has  appointed  the  judges 
and  law  officers.  While  the  intention  lias  been, 
in  appointing  judges,  to  give  the  preference  to 
Filipinos,  it  has  also  been  decided  that  eiRciency 
must  be  the  first  consideration  ;  and  thus,  while 
the  Cliief  Justice,  Arellano,  is  a  native,  four  out 
of  six  of  the  associate  justices  are  Americans. 
The  Attorney -General  is  an  American,  while  his 
assistant  is  a  Filipino,  as  also  is  the  Solicitor- 
General.  Five  out  of  eleven  judges  of  the  so- 
called  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  Filipinos, 

It  is  reported  that  the  promptness 
"pfne **(«)''"  ^^^  directness  with  which  American 

legal  procedure  dealt  with  the  persons 
guilty  of  frauds  in  the  commissary  service  of  the 
United  States  lias  had  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  intelligent  natives.  Some  of  the  former 
insurgent  leaders  have  been  appointed  to  re- 
sponsible posts,  and  thus  General  Trias  is  now 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Cavite,  while  Flores 
is  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Rizal,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  a  jurisdiction  composed  of 
Manila  and  Morong.  A  modern  American  tire  de- 
partment is  about  to  be  established  for  Manila ; 
and  this  item  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  that  the  Americans  are  introducing 
with  the  establishment  of  peace.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  noted  is  the  sending  of 
several  hundreds  of  American  teachers,  who  are 
to  reach  Manila  by  the  middle  of  August,  the 
great  majority  of  these  being  men.  They  arw 
all  of  approved  qualifications,  and  they  will  be 
used  for  a  widespread  reorganization  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Several  Congressmen,  includin(f 
Mr.  Hull,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  are  visiting  the  Philippines, 
and  a  number  of  officials  connected  with  the  War 
Department  or  staff  bureaus  at  Washington  are 
to  make  the  journev  this  summer,  these  includ- 
ing Adjutant-General  Corbin,  Surgeon -General 
Sternberg,  Gefieral  Greely  (Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer), and  In  spec  tor -General  Breckeiiridgc.  Sec-' 
retary  Root  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  accompanying  these  officers.  General 
Chaffee,  who  is  to  assume  coinmanil,  arrived  at 
Manila  last  month,  and  Genera!  MacArihur  was 
announced  as  exiiectiiig  to  sail  for  home  by  way 
of  Japan  on  July  1.  Few  casualties  lo  the  Amer- 
ican troops  have  been  reporteil,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  insurgent  bodies  have  continued 
to  surrender  and  give  ui>  their  arms.  The  policy 
of  releasing  insurgent  prisoners  has  been  con- 
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tinned,  and  not  many  are  now  detained  in  cus- 
tody. The  full  establishment  of  civil  authority 
as  superior  to  the  military  is  to  be  postponed 
until  September,  by  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  of  pacification  will  in  a  general 
way  be  complete,  except,  of  course,  for  brigands 
and  small  bands  of  guerrillas.  Archbishop  Chap- 
pelle,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of 
Baltimore,  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
Vatican  authorities  at  Rome  over  the  various 
questions  involve«l  in  the  claims  of  the  Philip- 
pine friars.  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  much  active 
experience  in  the  archipelago. 

Tlie  situation  "in  Porto  Rico  is  taking 
'^^Outiook^  tlie  turn  that  might  well  have  been 

expected.  Thoroughly  competent 
men  had  been  sent  there  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  and  the  Foraker  act  represented  an  enlight- 
ened attitude  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  tariff 
feature  of  the  Foraker  act  supplied  Porto  Rico 
with  a  temporary  revenue  by  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  a  duty  equal  to  about  one-seventh  of 
the  rates  under  the  general  Dingley  tariff.  This 
was  to  last  merely  while  Porto  Rico  was  creating 
a  system  of  internal  taxes  that  would  supply  or- 
dinary needs  and  make  it  feasible  to  establish 
entire  free  trade  between  that  island  and  the 
United  States.  On  July  4  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  is  to  be  con- 
vened, and  it  is  expected  that  the  Hollander  tax 
plan  will  be  found  adequate.  In  that  case  Pres- 
ident McKinley  will  promptly  announce  the  re- 
moval of  all  tariff  barriers.  It  has  been  a  use- 
ful experience  to  the  Porto  Ricans  to  have  to 
work  their  way,  so  to  speak,  to  a  position  of  free 
access  to  American  markets  by  providing  other- 
wise for  their  domestic  expenses. 

,.  «     ,^   .,  Although  it  is  much  too  early  to  in- 

The  President's  ^     f  ^        .  j- 

Refection  of  a  terest  the  country  m  a  serious  discus- 
Third  Term,   g-^j^   q£   Presidential   candidates    for 

1 904,  the  politicians  themselves  are  always  schem- 
ing for  points  in  the  great  game  ;  and  the  buzz- 
ing of  the  Presidential  bee  has  been  louder  in 
their  ears  this  summer  than  the  roar  of  industrial 
prosperity  or  the  whir  of  the  reaper  in  the  yel- 
low wheat -fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  influential  Republi- 
can politicians  had  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  se- 
cure the  renomination  of  President  McKinley  for 
a  third  term.  Interviews  advocating  it  had  been 
given  to  the  press  by  prominent  men.  The 
movement  had  gone  so  far  that  the  President 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  matter  up  with  his 
Cabinet,  and  to  issue  to  the  public  over  his  own 
name  on  June  10  the  following  statement : 


I  regret  that  the  suggestion  of  a  third  term  has  been 
made.  I  doubt  whether  1  am  called  upon  to  give  it 
notice.  But  there  are  now  questions  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance before  the  Administration  and  the  country, 
and  their  just  consideration  should  not  be  prejudiced  in 
the  public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of 
a  third  term.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  reiteration  of 
the  suggestion,  I  will  say  now,  once  for  all,  expressing 
a  long-settled  conviction,  that  I  not  only  am  not  and 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  for  it,  if  it  were  tendered  me. 

My  only  ambition  is  to  serve  through  my  second  term 
to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen,  whose  generous 
confidence  1  so  deeply  appreciate,  and  then  with  them 
do  my  duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizenship. 

William  McKinley. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  10,  1901. 

The  gentlemen  who  launch  third-term  movements 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  thinking  so  much  either  of  the 
country  or  of  the  President  himself  as  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  plans  and  objects.  But  the 
McKinley  movement  was  in  a  large  degree  patri- 
otic. Mr.  McKinley's  announcement  was  uni- 
versally commended.  It  removed  all  possible 
doubt,  and  it  will  have  the  good  effect  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  partisanship  at  low  ebb  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  Presidential  term. 
The  whole  country  rejoices  with  the  President  in 
the  good  news  that  Mrs.  McKinley's  health  is  im- 
proving. It  was  expected  that  the  President  and 
his  wife  would  go  to  their  Ohio  home  before  the 
1st  of  July.  Mrs.  McKinley's  protracted  illness 
made  it  necessary  that  the  President  should  give 
up  his  plan  of  spending  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
Secretary  Long  in  Massachusetts,  although  he 
had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  attending  the 
Harvard  commencement  late  in  June,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  to  receive  the  honorary  de-  "' 
gree  of  LL.D. 

The  Mild  Poii-^^^^  politicians  are  amusing  them - 
tics  of  an  selves  with  a  long  list  of  possible 
Off  Year.  Republican  candidates,  the  most  con- 
spiTjuous  of  which  are  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Odell,  of  New  York  ;  Senators 
Hanna  and  Foraker  of  Ohio,  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Fairbanks  of  Indiana,  Sen- 
ator Cullom  of  Illinois,  Senator  Spooner  of  Wis- 
consin, and  last,  but  not  least.  Senator  Allison  of 
Iowa.  Two  of  these  men  are  said  to  be  assidu- 
ously at  work  as  determined  candidates.  Only 
four  months  of  Mr.  McKinley's  second  term  have 
expired,  and  the  country  at  large  will  not  bother 
itself  much  about  politics  for  three  years  to  come. 
It  is  not  likely,  even,  that  any  broadly  defined 
issues  will  mark  the  Congressional  elections  of 
next  year.  In  an  interview,  Senator  Jones,  chair* 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
stated  last  month  that  in  his  opinion  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  take  up  the  Philippine  ques- 
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tion  as  its  principal  issue.  He  pointed  out  Oie 
obvious  fact  that  tlie  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  fix  American  policy  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  merely  leaves  Congrt'sa  free  to  de- 
cide what  action  it  will  take.  The  Democrats, 
aticording  to  Senator  Jones,  will  oppose  the  pol- 
icy of  retaining  the  I'hilippincH,  and  will  aiivocate 
the  establishment  there  at  the  earliest  pKtssible 
moment  of  an  indejHL'ndent  republic  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jones  also  declared  that  it  would  be  the 
general  Democratic  policy  to  oppose  the  ship- 
subsidy  bill  as  against  the  Heptiblican  j>lan  of 
resurrecting  it.  The  Senator  remarked  that  the 
transcontinental  railroads  wouhl  have  issued 
their  orders  to  Republican  leadoi's  to  smother  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  and  that  the  Republican 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  also  prevent 
the  reporting  back  to  the  IIoiisu  of  the  Uabcock 
tariff  bill,  aimed  at  trusts, — liotli  ot  these  topics 
presenting  an  opportunity  to  the  Deniociacy. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Democrats  are 


Ihv  Tlibunt  (Mlnaeapalls). 

r  ui>on  any  one  of  the  subjects 
tor  Jones  as  constituting  a  party 
e  great  debate  as  to  what  really 
nocrat  which  was  to  have  been 
inner  in  Soutli  Carolina  bv  Sena- 
McLaurin  has  been  abandoned. 
Senator  McLaurin  had  been 
accused  of  too  niuch  sym- 
pathy with  the  broad  plans 
and  policies  of  territorial  and 
commercial  expansion  for 
which  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration stands.  Tillman  had 
proposed  to  McLaurin  that 
they  sboiUd  both  resign  their 
seats  in  tlie  Senate,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  Democratic  vot- 
ers of  South  Carolina  to  de- 
cide at  a  primary  election 
which  of  tlieni  should  be 
accorded  the  fidl  Senatorial 
term  as  South  Carolina's  typi- 
cal and  repi-esenlativo  Demo- 
crat. They  were  siilisequenlly 
jKTSuaded  to  withdraw  their 
resigiiaiii>ns  :  but  it  is  un- 
<li>ubtcdlv  true  that  Mr.  Mc- 


Launn  represi'nts  n  growmg 
element  of  Southern  and 
\Vestern  busineps  men  of 
Ik'mocratic  affiliations  who 
are  tired  of  the  moral  domina- 
tion of  the  Democratic  [larty 
by  its  I'opulist  allies.    Under 
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these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  likely 
Uiat  the  Democratic  party  can  rally  itself  for 
ft  victory  in  the  Congressional  electionB  next 
year.  The  future  of  the  Philippine  question 
BS  a  party  issue  will  be  determined  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  course  of  events.  If  complete 
peace  should  be  secured  at  an  early  date,  as  now 
Beems  probable,  and  if  rapid  progress  begins  to 
be  shown  in  civil  government,  educational  work, 
settlement  of  the  church  and  land  questions,  and 
the  growth  of  commerce,  so  that  the  army  can  be 
reduced  and  the  expense  of  holding  the  archi- 
pelago brought  to  a  comparatively  low  point,  the 
Phihppine  question  will  not  be  likely  to  assume 
the  paramount  place  in  our  party  contests. 

CubG-i  "^^^  Cubans  now  expect  to  launch  their 
Atn^anctof  independent  repul)lic  early  next  year. 
Candit-mi.  ■pjjg  original  acceptance  by  tiie  con- 
vention at  Havana  of  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
Bo-called  Piatt  amendment  as  respects  the  future 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
was  in  a  form  that  could  not  be  indorsed  at 
Washington .  Secretary  Root,  on  behalf  of 
President  McKinley,  had  offered  the  visiting 
Cuban  committee  frank  and  elaborate  explana- 
tions of  all  the  points  set  forth  in  the  Piatt 
amendment,  in  order  to  reassure  their  minds 
and  make  plain  to  them  the  honorable  intentions 
of  the  American  Government.  The  Cuban  con- 
vention thereupon  availed  itself  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  to  make  official  incorporation  of  Mr. 
Boot's  remarks  in  that  part  of  the  Cuban  consti- 


tution which  covered  the  subject  of  relations 
with  t!ie  United  States.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  Administration  at  Washington  con- 
veyed to  Havana  its  disapproval  of  !lie  method 
that  had  been  pursued  caused  some  surprise,  but 
had  a  very  wholesome  effect.  While  Secretary 
Root's  explanations  had  undoubtedly  been  tioth 
lucid  and  sound,  they  could  not  be  made  a  (>art 
of  the  enactment  to  which  they  had  reference. 
The  Cuban  convention  on  June  VI  very  wisely  . 
voted  that  the  Piatt  amendment,  just  as  it  stood, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  constitution.  A 
good  many  influential  people  in  Cuba  had  Iioped 
that  tlie  amendment  would  be  defeaU'd,  for  the 
reason  that  they  desired  outright  aimexation. 
The  constitution  as  a  whole  will  doubtless  soon 
be  re-offered  to  President  McKinley  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  meanwhile  the  convention  has  been 
drafting  an  electoral  law,  with  a  view  to  the 
holding  of  an  election  a  few  months  hence. 
When  Congress  convenes  early  in  December,  it 
will  presumably  be  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
President  to  jiass  upon  the  whole  situation,  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  e.xpected  that  the  new 
Cuban  government  will  he  inaugurated  and  our 
troops  wholly  withdrawn  at  soine  early  date  next 
year.  So  far  as  our  own  Uovernment  is  con- 
cerned, this  expeditious  solution  is  douhtless  a 
cause  of  congratulation  ;  and  the  Cuban  politi- 
cians are  naturally  happy  in  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting things  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  plain 
and  serious  trntli  is  that  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
Cuban  people  in  all  their  best  interests  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
postponed  for  two  more  years,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  another  twelvemonth.  Cuba  needs  Amer- 
ican energy  and  experience  in  the  work  of  ^get- 
ting  a  school  system  created  and  established,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  administration. 

Hard  winter  ^^''^"^  we  have  reduced  our  forces  in 

inSouth     the  Phihppines  to  about  40,000  men, 

Vrica.       nearly  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 

ind  comfortable  garrison  duty,  with 


ittle 


quiet  a 

if  any  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  if  they  \ 
stationed  at  military  posts  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  far  otherwise  witli  the  British  in  South  Af- 
rica, who  still  maintain  there  an  annv  of  about 
250,000  men,  greatly  worn  and  fatigiled,  suffer- 
ing from  the  hardships  of  what  is  now  midwinter 
in  those  regions,  and  constantly  baffled  by  the 
astonishing  persistence  and  mobility  of  tlie  enemy. 
The  British  Government  has  at  length  ceased  to 
repeat  its  assertion  that  the  war  is  over.  I'he 
leaders  of  the  Boers  themselves  declare  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  up,  and 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  keep  the  guei-ritla 
warfare  going  on   for  an  indefinite  time.     It  is 
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supposed  that  there  are  from  15,000  to  20,000 
Boers  still  in  the  fieid,  operating  ordinarily  in 
very  small  commandoes,  a  number  of  which  oc- 
casionally unite,  liowever,  to  form  a  column  equal 
in  nurahers  to  a  full  European  regiment.  There 
was  more  fighting  and  lliere  were  more  British 
losses  last  month  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press  than  for  several  months  previous  ;  and  the 
advantage  seemed  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be 
on  the  side  of  tlie  Boers.  The  attempt  of  General 
Kitchener  to  keep  them  cornered  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Transvaal  proved  wholly  un- 
successful, for — divided  into  small  companies — 
the  Boers  easily  broke  through  the  Britisli  cordon 
and  carried  the  war  into  Cape  Colony  itself.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  engage- 
ments in  detail,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
on  May  30,  at  Vlackfontein,  fifty  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  in  which  the  British  lost  more 
than  50  killed  and  about  120  wounded. 

victot  "^^^  Bot'rs,  of  course,  are  not  in  a 
ty  position  to  hold  prisoners  ;  and  they 
Depopuiaihn.  ^^^  therefore  obliged  to  release  as 
many  as  they  capture.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  now  no  prospects  whatever  of 
success  apai't  from  their  careful  sequestration  of 
all  the  men  they  can  possibly  capture,  in  order 
to  bnng  the  male  lighting  population  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  All  the  Boers  in  existence  would 
not  [wpulate  an  average  ward  of  New  York  or 
Chicago.  If  only  there  were  Boers  to  populate 
two  such  wards  instead  of  one,  they  woulil  defeat 
the  British  in  the  end.  But  as  matters  stand  it 
is  probable  that  the  Boers  must  in  a  few  months 
give  up  through  la«k  of  men  and  ammunition. 
Prisoners  are  being  deported  to  Ceylon,  St. 
Helena,  Bermuda,  and  elsewhere,  in  great  num- 
bers. Lord  Kitchener  reported  that  in  the 
month  of  May  2, '140  Boers  were  either  killed  or 
captured.  Weyler's  Cuban  policy  of  concen- 
trating the  non-combatant  Boer  population  in 
specified  camps  has  been  put  into  force  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  with  the  result  of  a  deplorable 
aniount  of  disease  and  suffering.  In  due  time 
the  Britisli  will  win  through  the  grim  policy 
of  depopulation. 

i^ii^  ^,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Governor  of  the 
HMort.—For  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  any  immediate 
work  for  a  civil  governor  to  do  in  those  regions, 
came  home  to  England  for  a  vacation  in  May, 
and  was  received  with  calculated  ostentation  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was,  furthermore,  immediately  con- 
ducted  to  the   King,    who   raised   him   to  the 


peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Milner  of  Cape 
Town, — all  in  recognition  of  liis  alleged  great 
services  to  the  empire.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  looking  on  with  curiosity  and  wonder- 
ing what  these  services  can  have  been.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  outside  of  England  that  Mil- 
ner's  unfortunate  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
with  President  Krijger  did  more  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing  to  bring  upon  England  this  in- 
glorious and  disastrous  war,  which  can  now  have 
no  possible  outcome  that  would  justify  it  as  a 
profitable  or  fortunate  thing  for  England.  Un- 
doubtedly, Milner  is  an  excellent  and  upright 
gentleman,  full  of  honest  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  the  British  empire  everywhere  and  by  all 
means.  He  has  served  his  masters  to  the  beat  of 
his  ability.  But  he  has  cut  an  unenviable  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage  at  this  particular  juncture  was  proh- 
ably  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  trving  to  put 
a  good  face  on  a  bad  matter  as  history  has  ever  . 
recorded.  Lord  Milner  is  booked  to  return  to 
South  Africa  in  August. 

,  Much  discussion  in  England   has  fol- 
lowed the  report  of  Sir  David  Bar- 
"""■        hour,    head    of   the    Transvaal    Tax 
Commission.     This    commission    had    been    ap- 
pointed to  study  financial  conditions  and  resources, 
with  the  spet^al  object  of  advising  as  to  the  abil* 
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ity  of  South  Africa  to  pay  the  cost  of  England's 
devastating  war.  It  is  proposed,  among  other 
things,  by  Sir  David  to  levy  a  lO-per-cent.  tax 
on  the  net  profits  of  the  gold  mines.  This  is  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  English  holders  of  mining 
stocks,  and  it  is  even  less  pleasant  news  to  the 
French,  German,  and  other  Continental  investors 
who  own  a  great  part  of  the  shares  of  the 
mining  companies  of  the  Rand.  The  general 
work  of  the  parliamentary  session  is  not  proving 
very  productive  of  results,  although  there  have 
l3een  floods  of  fruitless  talk  and  plenty  of  evidence 
of  discord  in  the  ranks  of  both  British  parties. 

AVith  the  amount  of  indemnity  prac- 
^SeWemefU  ^^^^^^Y  agreed  upon,  and  also  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  bv  which  China  is 
to  raise  the  money  and  pay  it  over,  the  great 
episode  of  the  international  expedition  to  Peking 
is  rounding  out  the  second  chapter.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  taels,  equal  to  $315,000,- 
000,  is  the  sum  that  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  upon. 
The  method  adopted,  it  seems,  is  an  issue  of  Chi- 
nese 4  per-cent.  bonds  which  will  be  received  at 
par  and  distributed  among  the  powers  in  such  pro- 
portion as  they  will  themselves  determine.  The 
United  States  and  England  successfully  resisted 
the  proposal  urged  by  Russia  and  Japan  that 
these  bonds  should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  the 
icroup  of  creditor  powers.  An  increase  of  the 
tariff  duties  at  tlie  treaty  ports,  and  the  income 
from  certain  other  specified  taxes,  will  provide 
money  enough  to  pay  the  yearly  interest  charge 
and  to  accumulate  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ulti- 
mate liquidation  of  the  principal.  Thus,  China 
will  have  paid  very  heavily  in  the  end  for  the 
folly  and  villainy  of  tiie  high  officials  who  en- 
couraged the  Boxers. 

It  is  not  reassuring  to  think  of  the 

^"pr^spect"^'^^^^^''^^'^'''''^^  ^^  ^^^  European  forces 
with  the  atrocious  old  Empress  Dow- 
ager still  exercising  absolute  power ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  China's  worst  troubles  were  onlv 
beginning,  rather  than  ending.  It  will  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  formidable  revolutions  against 
the  Manchu  dynasty  do  not  occur  in  the 
early  future.  Count  von  Waldersee,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, left  Peking  on  June  3,  and  tlie 
Britisli,  French,  and  Germans  are  retaining  in 
the  distur'ned  region  of  China,  chiefly  around 
Tientsin,  only  about  3,000  troops  each,  tlie  Ital- 
ians leaving  1,200.  We  have  no  American 
troops  in  China  except  a  legation  guard  at  Pe- 
king of  about  150  men.  The  Russian  troops  left 
Peking  months  ago,  but  of  course  a  great  Rus- 
sian army  is  maintained  in  Manchuria,  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  withdrawal  either  now 


or  at  any  future  time.  The  Imperial  Chinese 
court  is  not  expected  to  return  from  Singan-fu 
until  September. 

Famine  and  pestilence  usually  follow 
^f^Pgffgf^  war,  and  China  affords  no  exception 

to  that  rule.  Starvation  prevails  in 
some  extensive  regions,  particularly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi.  The  Christian  Herald,  of  New 
York,  always  so  energetic  in  relief  work,  is 
raising  a  large  fund,  and  has  already  sent 
$20,000.  In  helping  the  suffering  Chinese 
women  and  children  in  this  time  of  their  great 
emergency,  we  are  not  only  showing  kindness  to 
a  gentle  and  patient  people  who  have  never  done 
us  any  wrong  even  in  thought, — for  these  people 
were  not  Boxers, — but  we  are  also  doing  some- 
thing to  insure  good  relations  between  tliis  country 
and  China,  a  consummation  much  to  be  desired. 
The  distribution  of  the  Christian  Herald^ s  fund 
is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  leading  mission- 
aries than  whom  no  men  could  possibly  liandle  it 
more  wisely.  The  brother  of  the  Emperor  is  to 
visit  Berlin  to  apologize  officially  for  the  murder 
of  the  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  a  statue  of  the  am  • 
bassador  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  Peking  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain  a 
year  ago.  Our  special  commissioner,  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  who  has  been  representing  us  in  China  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  Mr.  Conger  to  the  United  States, 
will  soon  return  ;  and  Mr.  Conger,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  announced  that  he  will  sail  early  in 
July  to  resume  his  duties  as  United  States  min- 
ister at  Peking.  It  is  regarded  as  possible  that 
Mr.  Conger  may  be  nominated  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Iowa  in  September,  in  which  case  he 
would  presumably  resign  his  diplomatic  post. 

Berlin  is  now  the  c:reat  center  of  Eu- 

Qermany  in  .    „  i        .■    •.  • 

the  Center  ropean  iniluence  and  activity,  and  our 
of  the  stage,  ^naerican  newspapers  ought  to  have 
a  much  better  and  fuller  news  service  from  Ger- 
many than  they  are  now  giving  their  readers. 
By  far  the  most  energetic  and  conspicuous  figure 
in  all  Europe  is  the  Emperor  William  ;  and  his 
movements  and  utterances  alone  each  month  com- 
prise a  large  proportion  of  the  month's  current 
history.  The  Emperor  has  of  late  been  in  a  pacific 
mood,  and  he  continues  on  all  occasions  to  de- 
clare that  the  joint  expedition  to  China  has 
cemented  Europe  for  years  to  come  in  the  bonds 
of  comradeship  and  mutual  esteem.  In  connec- 
tion with  one  or  two  fresh  incidents  carefully 
managed,  the  Kaiser  has  paid  compliments  to  the 
French  army  tliat  have  pleasantly  affected  the 
Gallic  susceptibilities.  It  is  the  studious  policy 
of  Germany  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Hol- 
land in  all  possible  ways,  and  every  attention 
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■was  shown  Queen  Willi  elmina  and  lier  German 
husband  last  month  on  llie  occasion  of  tlicir  visit 
to  Berlin.  The  most  explicit,  denials  have  been 
ofiicially  inailc  in  Germany  of  tlie  rumors  about 
the  proposed  purchase  of  Margarita  IbIbikI  from 
Venezuela.  It  is  declared  that  Germany  is  under 
no  temptation  whatever  to  seek  an  acquisition 
that  would  arouse  antagonism  in  the  United 
States  ;  nor  bas  Germany,  it  is  a<lded,  any  use 
for  an  island  in  those  waters.  On  June  Hi,  lli« 
great  Keinhold  statue  of  Bismarck,  wliich  has 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  Beiclistag  building  in 
Berlin,  was  unveiled  in  presence  of  the  EmjxTor 
and  Empress  and  a  vast  and  imposing  array  uf 
notabilities  and  visitini^  delegates.  A  very  elo- 
quent address  was  deliven'd  by  (/hanccllor  von 
Bulow.  The  statue  represents  Bismarck  in  mili- 
tary dress,  helmeied  and  stern.  While  bountiful 
harvests  are  general  throughout  the  United  Stall's, 
serious  crop  failures  are  reportcii  in  Prussia,  and 
the  government  depart  men  ts  have  been  ordei-ud 
to  provide  state  aid  in  one  way  and  another. 

The  spirit  of  Franco  is  illustrated  in 
C/w*!?™/"  '■''^  '^^'^^  "'*'■  *  ftfeai*!-  [Mjpular  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  the  elecition  last 
month  of  two  ''Immortals"  to  (ill  vacancies  in 
the  Academy  than  by  any  current  events  of  apoliti- 
cal, industrial,  or  financial  nature,  although  there 
were  many  passing  public  topics  of  a  conBiderable 


degree  of  importance.  One  of  tlio  places  in  the 
Academy  that  hud  to  be  filiod  was  that  of  the 
late  Due  de  Broglie  ;  and  tiie  Marquis  di-  Vogiie, 
though  obliged  to  nmke  a  hard  Hgiit.  wan  chosen 
after  a  number  of  bail.ils.  The  jmblic  was  most 
concerned,  however,  with  the  coiilest  fi..r  the  re- 
maining seat,  the  leading  candidiiiu  being  tlie 
popular  young  poet,  M.  Kdniond  Rostand,  whose 
■'Cyiauo  de  Hergenic "' had  made  hiin  widely 
known  throughout  the  world.  Against  him  was 
pitted  the  aenous  historian.  Frederic  Masson. 
The  situation  was  deadlocked  until  M.  Paul 
I>eschanpl,  the  most  fastidious  and  popular  of  all 
the  younger  school  of  Fri'nch  scholars  in  politics, 
had  to  leave  the  Academy  to  take  his  place  as 
pivsiding  officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  was  persistently  against  Rostand.  M.  de 
Freycinet,  to  break  the  deaillock.  changed  his 
\iA<\  and  tlie  young  poet  wus  successful,  to  the 
greiit  joy  of  Madame  iiernhiirdt  and  the  Parisian 
public.  Tlie  general  parliamentary  eliH-'iioiis  of 
France  do  not  come  off  until  May  of  next  year, 
but  every  sign  points  to  ft  determined  struggle. 
The  monarcliical  parties  are  dead,  and  the  most 
significant  phenomeiioii  is  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
Radii:als  and  .^ocinlists  as  against  the  Moderate 
Rejinblicans.  Domestic  ijuestions.  i-ather  than 
foreign,  are  engros.«ing  the  French  mind.  The 
anli-i'^emitic  leader  Jlrumont  has  bei-n  expelled 
from  the  (,'liumber  of  Deputies ;  and  mutual  accu- 
sations of  the  other  le^iders  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tionalist movement  have  brought  to  light  much 
that  has  tended  to  the  discredit  of  that  danger- 
he  republic. 


A  Dan  Kiet  ^"  June  1  there  occurred  the  birtli 
to  the%o'it  of  the  first  child  of  tlie  voung  King 
^fSao^y.  .,f  i^aly.  The  arrival  of  a  daughter 
instead  of  a  son  was  a  keen  disappointment, 
chiefly  because  the  Salic  law  excludes  all  women 
from  succession  to  the  throne.  The  young  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  the  King,  thuB  re- 
mains lioir  presumptive  for  the  present.  In  apite 
of  the  large  and  constant  immigration  from  Italy, 
the  population  of  the  peninsula  continues  to  in- 
crease substantially.  The  statistics  of  the  recent 
census  give  the  total  population  as  32,449,75*. 
The  last  census  was  taken  twenty  years  ago,  and 
disclosed  a  total  of  28,460,000.  "Italy,  like  most 
other  European  countries,  especially  France, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  has  lieen  the  scene  of  pro- 
tracted and  very  disturbing  labor  strikes,  with 
riotous  accompaniments. 


inRasiia      '"''*"'  matters  that  wen 

8^jn.  an)  Me  Russia  wei'e  for  the  moment  forgot- 

Balkans,      j^j^  ^^^  jj^^  news  that  on  June  18  the 

fourtli  daughter  was  t)orn  to  the  Czar.  A  son 
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had  been  ardently  hoped  for,  and  Dr.  Schenck's 
theories  are  again  liisctedited.  Little  Aiiastasia 
will  not  be  neglected,  however,  and  will  doubt- 
less l>e  aa  carRfully  and  wisely  reared  and  taufilit 
as  her  sisters,  who  are  ;  Olga,  now  six  yeai-a 
old  ;  Tatiana,  now  four,  and  Marie,  aged  two 
yeara.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  Czar's 
brother,  is  still  the  heir  apparent.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Salic  laws  should  stand  in  t!ie  way  of  the  ac- 
cessiiin  of  women  to  sevi-rul  European  thrones, 
for  they  make  quite  as  useful  sovereiiruB  as  men  ; 
anil  there  ought  not  to  he  any  ground  for  un- 
happiness  over  the  birth  of  royal  daughter. 
England's  exfwrieiice  is  iu  everybody's  memory, 
and  Holland  would  not  exchange  Wilhclniina  for 
a  veritable  paragon  of  the  other  sex.  The  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  is  a  better  ruler  than  any  of  her 
Peninsular  statesmen,  and  it  is  to  be  regi-etted 
that  she  is  so  soon  to  retire.  New  Spanish  elec- 
tions have  been  held,  the  Ministerialists  winning 
by  a  considerable  majority.  On  the  1 1th  of  June 
the  Queen  Regent  opened  the  Cortes  for  the  last 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  J'oung  King  will  have  at- 
tained the  legal  age  of  sixteen  next  year,  and  the 


regency  will  terminale.  It  ia  reported,  by  the 
way,  tliat  he  witnessed  his  flrst  bull  fight  on  a 
certain  Sunday  last  month.  Speaking  of  disap- 
pointments in  the  matter  of  royal  heirs,  the  one 
that  has  made  the  most  extraordinary  sensation 
pertains  to  the  unhappy  reigning  house  of  Servia. 
The  accompanying  cartoon  from  a  German 
paper  shows  the  woe-begone  face  of  King  Alex- 
ander as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  paraphernalia 
that  had  been  provided  for  the  expected  son  and 
lieir.  It  is  i-eported  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  between  this  same  King  Alexander 
of  Servia  and  the  Russian  Government  by  which 
Russia  is  to  resume  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Ever  since  the  Kusso-Turkish 
War,  there  has  been  intense  and  incessant  rivalry 
between  A  ustro- Hungary  and  Russia  for  the  vir- 
tual domination  of  the  Balkan  states. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  bestowal  of  110,000- 
"se^cTe'ift' ^'^'^<  announced  in  onr  issue  of  last 

month,  upon  the  four  Scottish  uni- 
versities is  the  largest  outright  and  completed 
gift  to  education  ever  made  by  any  individual. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  successive  gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago — that  institution  having  just 
now  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  great 
iclai — have  now  amounted  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years  to  about  as  great  a  total  ;  and  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  last  month 
made  it  clear  that  his  giving  is  not  at  an  end. 
But  the  Scotch  universities  were  poor,  and  they 
were  in  danger  of  falling  far  behind  the  new 
standards  of  university  life  and  work.  As  finally 
arranged  after  much  discussion,  the  proceeds  of 
Mr,  Carnegie's  gift,  which  will  be  ^500, 000  a 
year,  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
whicli,  according  to  the  deed  of  gift  itself,  is  to 
be  applied  as  follows  : 

Oue-half  of  the  net  annunl  income  is  to  be  applied 
toward  the  improvement  and  expansiou  of  the  uni- 
versities oC  Scocland  iu  tlie  faculties  of  Kcience  and 
medicine,  also  for  improving  and  exteiidiug  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Bcieiitiflc  researcli  and  (or  iuci'easlng  the 
facilities  tor  acquiring  a,  knowledge  of  history,  eco- 
nomics, English  literature,  and  modern  languages,  and 
such  other  subjects  cognate  to  a  technical  or  commer- 
cial education  n*  can  lie  brought  within  the  xcope  of 
the  university  curriculum ;  by  the  erection  of  buiid- 
iiigK,  laboriitories,  class-rooms,  museums,  or  libraries, 
the  providiuK  of  efficient  apparatus,  books,  and  equip- 
ment, the  Institution  and  enitoivmeut  of  profesaor.ihips 
and  lectureships,  iucludiug  post-graduate  lectureships, 
and  Bcliolarships — more  especially  scholarships  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  research  in  any  one  or  more  of 
the  HUi>]ects  Ijefore  named,  or  in  such  oilier  uinnner  as 
the  committee  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 


It   > 


;  first  Mr.    Carnegie's  idea  to  use  his 
It  for  the  sake  of  making  tuition  free 
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to  all  Scotch  students  in  the  universities.  This 
idea  was  greatly  modified,  howevpr,  and  it  is 
now  arranged  that  the  universities  will  continue 
to  charge  such  tuition  fees  as  tliey  like,  hut  that 
the  ti-iistees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  will  pay  the 
whole  or  a  [wrt  of  the  Hiition  of  audi  deserving 
students  as  niay  thus  l)e  enabled  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  The  trustees  have  tlie  riglil 
also  in  their  discretion  to  use  a  part  of  this  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fund  to  promote  university-ex- 
tension lectures,  and  other  educational  tihjects. 

Fri'sh  interest  has  Ijecn  aroused  in  the 
JiltaVihl'  affairs  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
■'■'*'"  """^'"aily  by  the  eoinpleiion  of  twenty-five 
years  of  its  luarvelously  Buccesstul  career,  and  by 
the  election  of  a  new  president  to  succeed  Dr. 
Gilman,  who  had   determined    to    retire.     Prof. 


Ira  Remsen  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ciiendstry  ever  since  the  university  was 
ogHincd,  and  in  absences  of  Dr.  Gitman  oil  various 
occasions  he  had  stu-ved  as  acting  president.  Dr. 
Ilowland,  whose  death  we  noted  last  month,  and 
Professor  Giidersloeve,  like  Dr.  Remsen,  had  been 
associated  with  President  Gilman  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  brilliant  work  of  creating  the 
most  widely  fained  of  all  American  universities. 
Although  even  then  a  distinguished  specialist  wid 
professor,  Dr.  Kenisen  was  only  thirty  years  ol 
age  wlu'ti  iie  oi-ganizeil  tlie  department  of  chem- 
istry at  Hxltiuinre.  and  his  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad  has  steadily  grown.  He  is  still  in  hit 
prime  at  lifty-five.  .\s  we  Lave  said  more  than 
once  lieforc,  there  is  no  one  institution  for  higher 
education  in  this  ci)untry  whereat  the  present  time 
a  large  increase  of  endowment  would  be  so  pro- 
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/e  of  results.  Post-graduate  study  and  re- 
1  literally  began  in  this  country  at  the  Johaa 
ins  University  ;  and  what  has  been  done 
here  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  initiative 
eaderahip  of  that  institution. 

,  President  Dabney  of  the  University 

■tmotiai  oi  Tennessee,  in  speaking  of  tlie 
tatioix.  Washington  Memorial  Institution 
month,  assured  us  that  in  his  opinion  it 
1  be  a  greater  educational  agency  ten  years 
;  than  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Dab- 
vaa  jubilant,  and  was  expressing  his  enthu- 
.  rather  tlian  attempting  exact  forecasts, 
le  would  be  ready,  doubtless,  to  make  a  se- 
defense  of  his  prediction.  Elsewhere  in 
lumber.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Co- 
ia  University,  has  at  our  request  explained 
ir  readers  just  what  the  Washington  Me- 
>1  Institution  is  designed  to  do.  It  was  a 
f  coincidence  that  as  President  Gilraan  was 
ng  from  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directoi-s 
» Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  he  had 
participating  in  Che  choice  of  his  successoi', 
is  met  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Washington  Memorial  Institution,  whose 
t  it  was  to  inform  liim  that  he  had  been 
imously  chosen  as  the  man  to  initiate  and 
tits  work.  The  new  institution  will  be  under 
ispices  of  tlie  leading  universities  and  higher 
ical  schools  of  the  country,  with  the  active 
nc)  participation  of  all  the  departments  and 
.us  at  Washington,  including  not  only  the 
■ific  and  technical  establishments  and  agen- 
if  the  Government,  but  also  great  institutions 
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like  the  Congressional  Library,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  National  Museum.  It  will 
enroll  hundreds  of  students  in  the  coming  year, 
and  thousands  in  the  near  future.  The  plan,  as 
finally  worked  out,  has  come  quite  as  much  from 
experienced  heads  of  the  Government's  scientific 
work  as  from  the  university  leaders  outside. 
The  advisory  board  will  include  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  and  other  high  officials.  Presi- 
dent Gilman  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
great  national  oppoi'tunity  for  usefulness  that 
lies  before  him. 

1^^^^  Apart  from  the  organization  of  the 
Ettucauoiiai  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  the 
"■  most  significant  new  undertaking  in 
the  educational  world  is  perhaps  the  founding  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
This  enterprise  is  not  to  be  carried  on  in  rivalry 
with  existing  medical  colleges,  but  is  to  cooperate 
with  them  all  in  the  field  of  special  and  extended 
investigation.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in  New 
York,  but  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  at  present  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  the  secretary 
being  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  of  New  York.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  are  men  of  like 
prominence  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Rockefeller  has  advanced  $200, 000  for 
immediate  or  early  expenditure,  with  more  to 
come.  President  Schurman  announced  at  Cornell 
on  June  19  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  ofEei-ed  that 
university  a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  should  be  sub- 
scribed by  others.  Urown  University  has  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  form  of  the  famous  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary, with  money  for  building  and  endowment. 
Many  smaller  gifts  to  various  universities  and 
institutions  have  been  announced  from  the  com- 
mencement platforms.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Harlan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted 
tlie  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  University,  near 
Chicago.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Justice  Har- 
lan of  the  Supreme  Court.  Tlie  principal  col- 
leges for  women  are  showing  exceptional  growth, 
and  the  graduating  class  at  Smith  College  num- 
bered 254,  which  is  the  largest  class  ever  gradu- 
ated from  any  woman's  college.  \''assar's  largest 
class,  numbering  142,  also  graduated  last  month. 
-Vinericaii  colleges  and  universities  were  never 
before  in  such  close  relation  to  the  practical  life 
of  the  country,  and  the  great  army  of  new  gradu- 
ates will  find  plenty  of  good  work  to  do,  and  will 
be  the  better  fitted  for  that  work,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  opportunities,  duties,  and  pleasures  of  life, 
by  reason  of  the  superior,  educational  advantages 
that  they  have  enjoyed. 
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In  our  obituary  record  occur  tlie 
"Jotes'"     names    of   sevei-al    American    public 

men  o£  prominence.  Of  these,  the 
only  one  wlio  died  in  office  was  Gov.  William  J. 
Samford  of  Alabama.  Formor  Governors  T'in- 
gree,  of  Michigan,  and  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  had 


lish  literary  men,  Sir  Walter  Besant  anil  Robert 
W.  liuclianan.  passed  away  early  in  June.  Each 
of  llieso  wriioi-3  hat!  visited  the  United  States, 
but  the  Aitierican  public  is  probably  more  fa- 
miliar witli  the  work  of  Sir  Waller  Besant,  eape- 
cially  his  famous  story,  '-All  Sorts  and  Conditiona 
of  Men,"  than  with  the  poems  and  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  In  recent  years,  Sir  Walter  had 
been  more  actively  occupied  with  his  great  work 
of  studying  and  recording  the  history  of  London, 
section  by  section,  tlian  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 
On  the  day  when  the  Bismarck  statue  was  being 
unveiled  occurred  the  funeral  of  Count  William 
von  Bismarck,  the  second  son  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
celloi',  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tultle,  who  died  at  Crawfordsvillo, 
Ind. ,  in  his  eighty -third  year,  had  in  his  day  been 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  educators  of 
the  Mis.sissippi  Valley,  and  was  for  thirty  years 


only  recently  retired  from  official  station.  Mr. 
Pingree  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Maine,  and 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  the  West  and  made  his  home  in  Detroit. 
For  a  time  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, and  soon  became  a  shoe  luariufacturer  on 
his  own  account,  building  up  a  very  large  busi- 

dei>endence  of  characLei-,  his  entry  into  politics 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Detroit  markt-il 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  served 
four  successive  terms  as  mayor  and  two  as  gov 
ernor,  and,  quite  apart  from  specific  achievements, 
"  he  lifted  public  lite  out  of  mere  party  ruts  and 
gave  a  forcible  example  of  the  influence  that  a 
successful  business  man  may  wield  m  public  office. 
Bx-Kepresentativo  ISoutelle,  of  Maine,  had  lieen 
for  several  years  incapacitated  by  illness  for  ser- 
vice in'  ('ongwsM,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Fifty -seventh  CoufrresB,  lo  which 
he  had  been  elected.  Mr.  Boutelle's  record  at 
Washington  had  bei'u  a  long  and  honorable  one. 
Mr.  Edward  Moraii,  tljc  ariist,  and  Mr.  James 
A.  Heme,  the  actor  and  playwright,  had  won 
distinction  in  their  respective  professions,  and 
were  still  in  active  life.     Two  well-known  ?'ng- 


prusident  of  Wabash  College.  The  Hon.  Hiram 
Price,  of  Iowa,  who  lived  to  be  eighty -seven  years 
old,  and  who  had  served  many  years  in  Congrew 
and  as  a  commis.«ioner  of  Indian  affairs,  was  an 
exci'llent  tyi'e  of  the  useful  citizen  and  honor- 
able man  of  iiffairs. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(IVnnt  May  tl 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

Mny  33.~The  Alabama  ConBtitutiooal  Convention 

mei^tji  and  effects  a  perniant^nC  orgaiiisntiOD Five 

cHctets  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  are  dismissed,  and  six  suspended, 
for  insubordination. 

May  23.— The  election  o(  members  of  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  result-s  in  tlie  return  of  a 
large  Democratic  majority. 

May  25.— Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin.  of  South 
Carolina,  resign  their  seats  as  the  result  of  a  joint  de- 
bate, and  demand  reelection. 

May  27.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  renders 
its  decision  in  the  insular  t«st  cashes,  declaring  that 
duties  collected  prior  to  thtr  passage  of  the  Porto  Kican 
tariff  law  were  illegal  ami  must  Ik  refunded,  but  that 
the  law  itself  is  constitutional. 

May  28.— Ex-Governor  Oates,  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Alatmma.  offers  an  ordinance  on  the  suf- 
frage question The  city  of  New  Orleans  recovers  [jos- 

sesaion  of  the  wharves  and  public  landings,  controlled 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  by  private  corporations 

The  Unlt«d  States  Supreme  Court  adjourns  until 

October. 

Mtty  30. — President  llcKiiiley  and  his  party  return  to 
Wnahington  afl«r  their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coaKt. 

May  81.— Governor  McSweeney  of  South  Carolina  de- 
clines to  accept  the  resignations  of  Senators  Tillman 
and  McLaurin....The  New  York  City  Republican  or- 
ganization  declares  in  favor  of  aiiti-THTiimany  union 
and  for  direct  primary  nominations. 

June  1.— The  Nationalist  party  elects  Sefior  Miguel 
Gener  Mayor  of  Havana,  aud  a  large  majority  of  the 
Municipal  Council. 

June  3.— Senator  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  agrees 
to  withdraw  his  resigiiation  ot  his  seal. 

June  4. — The  Havana  Municipal  Council  unanimously 
rejectn  the  Dady  bid  (approximately  tl4,00a000>  for  the 
sewering  and  paving  contract.... The  United  States 
Treasury  Departnjent  issues  an  order  forbidding  the 
entrance  to  the  port  ot  New  Yorli  of  immigrants  af- 
flicted with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  on  the  ground  that 
it  Is  a  dangerous  contagious  disease, 

June  5. — Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  with- 
draws his  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  tendered  has  l>een  thwarted. 

June  T. — Governor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  signs  the 
rapid-transit  bills  passed  by  the  Ijegislature, 

June  II. — President  McKinley  issues  a  statement  de- 
claring that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  tor  a  third  term 
under  any  circumstances The  Alabama  Constitu- 
tional Convention  adopts  the  lirst  part  of  the  new  con- 


June  13.- The  new  United  States  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia is  accepted  for  the  Government  by  Secretary  Gage 
....  Although  John  Wanamafeer  offers  to  give  *2,500,000 
for  the  franchises  conferred  by  the  Philadelphia  street- 
railway  ordinances  fur  no  consideration  to  the  city. 
Mayor  Asbbridge  signs  the  ordinances  as  passed  by  the 
Council William  D.  Jelks  succeeds  William  J.  Sam- 
ford,  deceased,  as  Governor  of  Alabama, 

June  15. — President  McKinley  reappoints  Gov.  Miguel 
A.  Otero  of  New  Mexico. .  ..The  United  5tat«s  Philip- 
pine Commission  appoints  seven  Supreme  Court  judges, 
with  Sefior  Arellano  as  Chief  Justice. 

POLITICS  AND  OOV- 
ERNMENT-FOREION. 
May  22.— The  Rus- 
sian loan  is  heavily 
oversubscribed  at  Paris 
banks.. ..It  is  an- 
nounced that  Arabi 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian 
i-ebel  who  was  banished 
to  Ceylon  in  168%  has 

been   pardoned The 

Swedish  Parliament 
adopts  the  compromise 
on  the  army-reorgani- 
zation bill  of  the  gov- 


June  13— The  United  Stales  iMittleship  lUlnoi",  on 
her  trial  trip,  makes  a  record  of  17.81  knots  an  hour  for 

four  hours Fourteen  ordinances  granting  valnable 

street-railway   franchises  are  passed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Council. 


May  33.- The  Cana- 
dian Parliament  ispro> 

May  34.— Sir  Alfred 
Milner  arrives  in  Lion- 
( Japan's  new  premier.)  don  from  South  Africa, 

is  received  by  the  King, 

and  is  created  a  peer The  recent  rising  in  Algeria  is 

debated  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

May  26.- The  Norwegian  Parliament  confers  the  fran- 
chise on  women  taxpayers. 

May  38.- The  Spanish  elections  result  in  the  retnm 
of  130  Ministerialists  and  30  members  of  the  opposition. 

May  27.— The  Russian  minister  ot  the  interior  forbids 
the  publication  ot  the  Novoe  Vremya  for  one  week, 

June  1.— A  daughter  is  born  to  the  King  and  (jueen 
of  Italy — In  a  British  parliamentary  by-eleetlon  in 
Essex  the  Liberal  candidate  is  returned  by  a  greatly  ii>- 
creased  majority. 

June  4. — Mr.  Robert  Beid  consents  to  surrender  his 
Newfoundland  telegraph  lines  to  the  government  and 

to  revise  his  land.grants The  Marquis  de  Sur-Sa- 

luces,  awell-known  French  loyalist,  is  arrested  at  Paris, 

June  6.— After  considerable  debalJ',  the  British  House 
of  Commons  grants  the  sum  ot  £15,779,000  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  War  Office  for  transports  and  remounts 

The  civil  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  buslnesa 

methods  ot  the  British  War  Office  makes  its  report  to 
Parliament, 

June  11.— The  Queen  Regent  opens  the  Spanish  Cort«s 
tor  the  last  time,  a:  the  regency  terminates  In  1903. 
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May  30.— Que 


Jnne  13.— Tha  German  battleship  Zaehringen  i« 
lauDched  at  Ki«I,  iu  the  presence  of  Emperor  William 
Many  political  arreetn  nre  reported  from  Poland. 

June  IB.  The  British  Governraenl's  financial  expert. 
Sir  David  Barbour,  recommends  that  the  Tranavoal 
mines  be  taiced  £450,000  yearly  to  help  defray  the  cost 

June  17.— It  Is  announced  that  Russia  has  decided  to 
renew  the  leases  of  the  Commander  and  Tulery  Islaudn 
in  the  North  Paciflo. 

June  18.— A  (onrth  daughter  is  born  to  the  Caar  and 
Ciurlna  ot  Russin. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  38.— By  a  vote  ot  15  to  14,  the  Cuban  Con- 
stitutional Convention  adopts  the  Piatt  amendment, 
with  certain  explanatory  additiooB,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  conHtitution. 

n  WUhelmioa  of  Holland  and  her  con- 
rmatiy  on  a  visit  to  Emperor  William. 

May  81. — The  United  States  Government  rejects  the 
Culian  Constitutional  Convention's  acceptance  of  the 
Piatt  amendment  and  insists  on  an  unqualified  accept- 
ance  of  the  terms  ot  the  amendment. 

June  8.— AuBtro-Hungarlan  hostility  to  Italian  Inter- 
ests in  the  Ballcans  is  discussed  in  the  Italian  Parlla- 

Jnne  10. — A  special  embassy  from  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco Is  received  by  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
at  London. 

Jane  11.— Ambassador  White,  at  Berlin,  authorizes 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  a  full  and  amicable  nnderstanding  concerning 
Margarita  Island. 

June  12.— The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  by 
a  vote  ot  16  to  II,  4  members  being  absent,  acceptH  the 
Piatt  amendment  without  qualification. 

Jane  14.— Signor  Prlnetti,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  explains  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  Italy 

is  seeking  cordial  relations  with  the  Latin- America  a 

states  and  announces  Italy's  inteotion  to  open  cummer' 

cial     negotiations 

with   the    United 

States  and  Russia. 

June  IT.  —  The 
Chilean  Claims 
Commission  an- 
nounces its  deci- 
sion ot  the  /t<il« 
case  in  favor  of 
the  United  States 
....United  States 
Minister    Loom  is 

from  Ventinelrt  to 
Portugal;  Her- 
bert SV.  Bowen, 
recently  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  Per- 
sia, goeH  to  Veue- 
xiiela.  being  suc- 
i:i-ede<i    in    Ptrsia 

TH*  UTE  JAMES  A.   HERNE,  l)y  lAoyA    C,    Grls- 


(A  well-known  English  writer.) 

June  18.— Russia  gives  notice  to  the  United  States  of 
an  increase  Id  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  naval  stores  ; 
Secretary  Gage  protests. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

May  33. — Fighting  Lakes  place  between  German  troops 

and  tiie  Chinese Two  cases  of  smallpox  occur  among 

the  Indian  troops  in  China. 

May  3T, — The  British  lu'lemnlty  proposals  are  viewed 
with  Increasing  favor  by  the  other  powers. 

May  38. — The  German  Emperor  issues  an  order  for 
the  return  ot  Count  von  Waldersee  aud  the  reduction  of 
German  troops  in  China Plague  is  serious  at  Hong- 
kong, there  lieing  18"  deaths  in  one  week. 

Junes.- Tliere  is  a  great  military  display  at  Peking 
on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  ot  Count  von  Waldei^ 

see Nine  companies   of  the   Ninth    United    States 

Regiment  return  to  Manila  from  China. 

June  5.— General  Chaffee  arrives  at  Manila  from 
China. 


declltie  to  permit  Chl- 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

May  33.— Plague  breaks  out  at  Port  Kliiabeth Five 

hu[idre4l  Boer  prisoners  arrive  at  Bombay  to  be  sent  to. 
AhmednHxar. 

May  25.— The  Boers  attack  the  convoy  of  General 
Plunier's  column  and  destroy  halt  ot  it. 

M My  37.— The  Boers  near  Cradocfc  advance  south  to- 
ward Maralshurg  ;  they  capture  a  post  ot  41  Briti^  of 
the  Midland  Mounted  Kllles, 
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(King  Edward  VII.  was  on  board  the  yacht,  but  escaped  Injury.) 


May  38.— The  Uoera  are  active  in  the  Tarkastad  dis- 
trict  Two  (armers  are   tried   by   court- martial   at 

Cradock. 

May  '20. — Delarey  attacks  General  Dixon's  brigade  of 
the  Seveath  Battalion  ot  Yeomanry  Dear  Vlakfontein  ; 
the  British  lose6ofBcersand51  men  killed  and  6  officers 
and  115  men  wounded. 

June  3,— Seven  hundred  Boers  under  Commandant 
Scheeper  attack  the  town  o(  Wiliowraore,  Cape  Colony, 
but  are  repulsed  after  a  nine  hours'  flght. 

Juue  0. — Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  of  General  Kitch- 
eaer's  scouts,  surprises  and  rouls  400  Boers  belonging 
lo  Beyer's  command,  34  miles  west  of  Warm  Biiths; 
the  Boers  leave  37  dead,  100  prisoners,  and  8,000  cattle, 
with  wagons  and  supplies,  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  lose  3  men  killed  and  15  wounded General  El- 
liot's column  engages  De  Wet  near  Reitz,  capturing 
wagons,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  cattle;  British  and 
Boers  lose  heavily. 

June  12.— Boers  surprise  and  capture  200  men  of  the 
Victorian  Mounted  Rifles  in  camp  at  Steeukool spruit, 
killing  3  officers  and  16  men. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  31.— The  Belgian  glassworkers'  strike  terminates 

The  America's  Cnp-detender  CoTistltutton  has  her 

first  trial. 

May  33.— Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  Shamrock  II., 
challenger  for  the  Amerlcn's  Cap,  has  all  her  spars  car- 
ried away  in  a  squall  on  the  Solent,  while  King  Edward 

is  on  hoard The  prisoner  Bresci,  assassin  of  King 

Humbert   of   Italy,  commits  suicide  in  San  Stefano 

May  23. —The  volcano  o(  Keloet,  in  Java,  is  in  erup- 
tion ;  great  loss  of  life  is  reported. 

May  34. — As  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Universal 
Colliery,  in  the  Aber  Valley,  South  Wales,  between  70 
and  80  men  lose  their  lives. 


May  35. — Fire  in  a  Prussian  mine 


s  the  deat  li  of 


May  37.— The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Phil- 
adelphia adopts  a  resolution  providing  for  a  committee 
to  draft  a  statement  of  faith  to  be  presented  to  next 
year's  assembly  at  New  York The  Cooperative  Con- 
gress opens  at  Mlddlesborough,  England. 

May  38. —The  British  expedition  in  Somaliland,  East 
Africa,  against  the  Mad  Mullah  tights  asharp  action, 
capturing  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  cutting  off  the 
Mullah's  base  of  suppliea. 

May  39.— L.  F.  Loree  is  chosen  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  to  succeed  John  K.  Cowen,  re- 
signed  The  Socialist  Congress  at  Lyons  closes. 

May  30.— The  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  University 
is  opened. 

June  1. — Announcement  is  made  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  Intention  to  establish  in  New  York  City 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

June  3.— Prof,  Ira  Remsen  Is  elected  president  of  the 
Johns   Hopkins  University,  to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel  C. 

Gilman,  resigned W.  H.  Newman  is  elected  president 

of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

June  5. — The  horse  Volodyovskl,  leased  by  William 
C.  Whitney,  o(  New  York,  wins  the  English  Derby.... 
Delegates  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
entertained  by  the  London  Chamber. 

June  7. — Andrew  Carnegie  transfers  to  trustees  for 
thebeneSt  of  the  Scotch  universities 1 10,000, 000  in  5-per- 
cent. United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,  half  of 
the  income  to  be  used  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
universities  in  specilied  branches,  and  Ihe  other  half  to 
pay  fees  and  assist  students  in  other  ways. 

June  8. — A  tornado  destroys  lives  and  property  in  Ok- 
lahoma Territory. 

June  10,— In  an  engagement  with  Filipino  insurgents, 
near  Lipji,  in  Luzon,  Capt.  Anton  Springer,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
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and  Second  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Lee,  Engineers,  are  killed  ; 
Capt.  William  H.  Wilhelm  dies  later  of  wounds. 

June  11. — Sixteen  miners  are  killed  by  an  explosion 
at  Port  Royal,  Pa The  Southern  Industrial  Conven- 
tion is  opened  at  Philadelphia. 

June  12. — The  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Glasgow  University  is  celebrated. 

June  13. — The  London  bank-rate  is  reduced  from  3X 
to  3  per  cent. 

June  16.— A  statue  of  Bismarck  is  unveiled  at  Berlin. 

OBITUARY. 

May  21.— Gen.  Fitz-John  Poi-ter,  78.... Hon.  Wilbur 
F.  Porter,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  in  1896,  69..  ..Elj-Congressman  Charles  A.  Bou- 
telle,  of  Maine,  62. 

May  23.— Ex-Gov.  John  Riley  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  57 

M.  Charles  Boysset,  member  of  the  French  Cham- 

I)er  of  Deputies,  84. 

May  25. — George  H.  Cheney,  a  well-known  piano 
manufacturer,  73. 

May  27. — J.  M.  Brydon,  a  leading  English  architect,  61. 

May  30. — Ex-Congressman  Hiram  Price,  of  Iowa,  87 

Gen.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

75 Count  William  Bismarck,  second  son  of  the  late 

Prince  Bismarck,  49. 

May  31. — Daniel  B.  Robinson,  a  well-known  railroad 
official,  54. 
June  2. — Elx-Congressman  Richard  C.  McCormick,  of 


New  York,  69. . .  .James  A.  Heme,  the  actor  and  play- 
wright, 60. 

June  4. — Georg  Vierling,  the  Berlin  composer,  81. 

June  5. — Representative  Robert  Emmet  Burke,   of 

Texas,  54 Edward  Kimball,  famous  for  his  success  in 

raising  funds  for  churches,  78. 

June  6. — Ex-Chief  Justice  Thomas  Durfee,  of  Rhode 
Island,  75. 

June  7. — Bishop  William   Rufus  Nicholson,  of  the 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  79 Mrs.  Mary  Ashley 

Townsend  (*'  Xariflfa"),  writer  of  poetry,  69. 

June  8. — Dr.  Joseph  Farrand  Tuttle,  president  emer- 
itus of  Wabash  College,  83. 

June  9. — Eklward  Moran,  marine  and  landscape  paint- 
er, 72 Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  English  novelist,  63. 

Jtine  10. — Robert  Williams  Buchanan,  English  poet, 

critic,  and  novelist,  60 Robert  James  Loyd-Lindsay, 

first  Baron  Wantage,  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  69. 

June  11.— Gov.  William  J.  Samford,  of  Alabama,  56. 

June  13.— Prof.  Truman  Henry  Safford,  of  Williams 
College,  the  distinguished  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, 65. 

June  15. — Neil  Warner,  tragedian,  70. ...G«n,  Max 
Weber,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  77. 

June  17. — Louis  Aldrich,  the  well-known  actor,  58 

Prof.  Hermann  Friedrich  Grimm,  the  German  art 

critic,  73. 

June  18.— Ex-Gov.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  61. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
for  this  month  : 

Educational.— The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  Detroit,  July  8-12 ;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5-8 ;  the  New 
York  University  Convocation,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July 
1-3 ;  the  International  Kindergarten  Convocation,  at 
Buffalo,  July  1-3 ;  the  American  Library  Association, 
-at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  July  3-16 ;  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  July  9 ; 
the  Indian  Educatora'  Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  15-20 ; 
the  National  German-American  Teachers'  Association, 
.at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  10-13 ;  the  National  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  July  2-5. 

Scientific. — The  American  Fisheries  S<)ciety,  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  July  19-20  ;  the  National  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July  12-15. 

Religious. — The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  6-10 ;  the  Interna- 
tional Epworth  League  Convention,  at  San  Francisco, 
July  19-21  ;  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Detroit, 
July  24-28  ;  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  Interna- 
tional Convention,  at  Chicago,  July  25-28  ;  the  National 
Young  People's  Union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  at  Winona,  Ind., 
.July  24-28  ;  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  10-17  ; 
the  Young  People's  Alliance  of  the  Evangelical  Associ- 
ation, at  Buffalo,  July  25-28;  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Secretaries'  and  Physical  Directors' 
School,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  23-August  22  ;  the 
World's  Student  Conference,  at  East  Northfleld,  Mass., 
■June  28-July  7  ;  the  Young  Woman's  Conference,  at  the 


same  place,  July  12-22 ;  the  Pan-American  Bible  Study 
Congress,  at  Buffalo,  July  17-31 ;  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  meetings  at  Beulah  Park,  near  Cleve- 
land, O.,  July  19-28 ;  and  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  13-21. 

Refokmatoky.— A  National  Social  and  Political  Con- 
ference, at  Detroit,  June  28-July  4;  the  National  Re- 
form Press  Association,  at  Detroit,  June  28-July  4  ;  the 
Southern  Negro  Congress,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  1-6; 
the  National  Negro  Industrial  Convention,  at  the  same 
place,  July  12-13  ;  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League,  at 
Buffalo,  July  11-14 ;  the  International  Anti-Cigarette 
League,  at  Buffalo,  July  11-14. 

Commercial. —  The  Trans- Mississippi  Commercial 
Congress,  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  July  16-20 ;  the  Busi- 
ness Union  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada 
(colored),  at  Concord,  N.  C,  July  4-7 ;  the  American 
Booksellers'  A.ssociation,  at  Buffalo,  July  10. 

MiscELLANEOi'/«.  —  The  Associated  Fraternities  of 
America,  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  July  16 ;  the 
Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  at  Detroit,  on 
July  30;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Osteopathy,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  July  a-5 ;  the 
National  Deaf  Mutes'  Association,  at  Buffalo,  on  July  3 ; 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  at  Buf- 
falo, July  8-13 ;  the  Armenian  National  Congress,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  July  4 ;  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Swiss  Turners  of  North  America,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  June  30- July  4 ;  the  National  Tumfest,  at 
the  same  place,  July  16-18 ;  Native  Celebration  of  the 
Fall  of  the  French  Bastile,  at  Tahiti  Island,  Society 
Islands,  on  July  14 ;  and  the  Alfred  Millennial  Cele- 
bration, at  Winchester,  England,  the  last  week  of  the 
month. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   MONTH   AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD   IN   CARICATURE. 


"  MurgHn'B  iKiUKlit  It,  boss.   He  says  It'll  males  a  nice  porch 
WORLD  DRAMA  cualr  tor  Lla  euminer  cottage." 

•■  The  thuc  ie  comlDB  wLeo  the  powera  will  combine  to  *"«"°  ">«  Journai  (Sew  York), 

siDuith  Great  BritHin.    Tliu  UuiCed  Stat««  will  step  Itiund 

aay, '  Don't  I '  "-A.VDHKW  CAHNiMiiB.  ^^^^  MWjiUled  American  invasion  of  Eng]«nd.     The  cap- 

From  the  j™ma(  (New  York).  toouB  on  this  page,  particularly  those  by  Mr.  Opper,  of 

the  New  York  Journal,  are  tj-pical  examples.    It  was 

IN  one  wny  or  another,  Che  position  of  Great  Britain      bad  euou^h  to  have  Aiaericaus  buying  up  London  rail- 
has  had  more  atteution  from  the  cartoonista  dur-      ways  and  British  aceamship  lines,  but  the  climai  was 
ing  the  past  mouth  than  aiy  other  group  of  topics.       reached  wheD  &a  Ameriisao  actually  won  the  Derby  t 
Those  in  American  papers  have  expressed  unbounded 
r  John  Bull's  stat«  of  mind  respecting 
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"No,  Teildy.  you  haven't  jiot  a  living  show  1 
otple;  nurslehanhereypdnlt." 

From  thu  Journal  (New  York). 


DopsthB  Constitution  follow  the  flng.ordoea  «ie  flaff  toi 
low  tho  Cnnstltation.nr  dova  the  flagstltutl  follow  the  onnst 
or  dors  the  con  atl  fin  I  tun  follow  the  gag,  or— wheni  kre  yn 
anywnyf-  From  tht!  Trihuiie,  (Miniieapnllfi). 


THE  MONTH  IN  C/IRICATURE. 


"  WLat'6  this,  another  rise  Id  coal  7  " 
ne  up.  str,  on  aecount  uf  the  Budget." 
(angril)-);  "Tills  Is 


Hark  to  Uncle  Sam  B-BinginR, 
•' There's  room  for  all  of  70U." 
'  From  tbe£iprew  (London). 


The  cartoons  on  this  page,  all  of 
them  Irom  I^ndon  sources,  show  the 
other  Bide  of  the  case.  They  reflect 
with  much  fidelity  the  real  cousl«rna' 
tion  of  the  British  public  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  all-devouring  character 
of  the  American  trusts.  In  times 
past,  English  public  opinion  haa  at- 
tributed everything  that  happened 
In  America  either  to  the  Influence  of 
the  Irish  vote  or  else  to  the  iniqui- 
tous advocates  of  h  protective  tariff. 
But  now  the  trustEs  are  BupiH)sed  to 
be  the  moving  cause  of  everything 
that  England  reganis  as  detrimental 
ill  any  manner  to  her  own  interests. 
Meanwhile,  the  combination  move- 
ment has  taken  pretty  firm  root  in 
British  soil,  and  the  British  public 
will  soon  discover  that  it  will  have  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  tmats  it  has  j 
at  home.  g 


■e  being  ruined.   Do  you  think 


CoalOwnek:  •' That  yon.  Sam  T  YeB-well.w 
truBt  would  »avB  ns  from  tho  workhouse  ?  " 

Unclb  Sam  :  ■■  Oaesa  you  can  afford  the  shllUnK.    But  if  yon  like  I'll  boy  ap 
lur  old  coal-mlucs  as  well  aa  your  ships."    (Owner  rlnicB  off.  and  thinks  better 

It.)— Prom  JtfooTOhlne  (London). 
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the  truth  oIEngl.„l',,mp„|,ul.rity.  '    '■  Frm  ih.  n™v"m 


WASTED  JN  MDTB  AnuCA. 


THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


From  KloMtraaatieh  (Berlin). 


Broorick  :  -Ydq  bc«  we  have  g<x  Bood  generalB,  Bad  w 
MV»T  give  them  Boniethlng  to  do." 

WiNSTCiH  CHUitoiii.i.;  "I  suppose  <t  Is  aU  rlgbt,  but 
have  ■IwKyH  tliongiit  that  the  (teneralB  were  msde  (or  til 
army,  not  the  ann]r  for  the  generals." 

From  Jvdv  (LoDdOD). 


Ftdid  the  South  Afrttan  EtvUie  (Cape  Towi 
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L'BIHA :  "  Yoa  have  stayed  wllh  me  and  destroTed  all  my  furniture,  Htid  now  I 
have  lo  pay  yoQ  for  doing  It  I"— Prom  the  tugHiKBiaHer  (Btrlln). 


Wik;  "When  this  is  all  euten  up.  the  beasts  must  turn 
upominsanother.orelBe  they  will  eventually  destroy  me!"  the  chisebb  BlirtHB. 

Fruin  the  XtbeUpaUtr  (Zurich).  Frnm  the  JugtuH  (BcrUn). 


COUNT  TOLSTOY   IN  THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 


BY  R.   E.  C.  LONG. 


IT  is  a  very  natural  thing  that  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
serfs  should  be  accompanied  by  disturbance.  The 
**  unfinished  novel  of  1861,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  not  only  been  left  without  its  final  chapters, 
but  since  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.  it  has  been  abridged  and  edited  out  of  recogni- 
tion. The  discontent  of  the  students  is,  of  course, 
no  new  symptom.  It  is  older  even  than  the 
emancipation  itself,  and  if  its  existence  is  explained 
by  the  general  state  of  Russian  society,  the  causes 
which  force  it  into  actual  revolt  are  generally  ac- 
cidental. But  the  popular  disturbances  which 
accompanied  the  students'  revolt  are  new  phenom- 
ena. Hitherto  Russia  has  produced  martyred  in- 
dividuals in  plenty.  But,  outside  religious  sec- 
tarianism, there  have  been  few  martyred  causes. 
It  is  only  now  that  we  see  the  individual  begin- 
ning to  react  upon  the  community.  Thus  we  see 
the  students  supported  by  a  working  class  wliose 
fists  and  sticks  were  not  long  ago  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  repression,  and  a  great  number  of  edu- 
cated Russians  of  all  classes  openly  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  both  ;  and,  finally,  we  see 
Count  Tolstoy  entering  upon  the  scene  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  practical  reforms,  and  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  a  class  with  whom  he  has  often  expressed 
an  entire  lack  of  sympathy.  For  he  has  always 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  regards  all  govern- 
ment based  on  force,  whether  by  a  minority  as  in 
Rassia,  or  by  the  majority  as  in  western  Europe, 
with  equal  aversion.  And  he  has  certainly  no 
more  sympathy  with  forcible  protest  than  with 
forcible  repression.  Yet  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances Tolstoy  has  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  champion  of  Russian  Liberalism,  which 
is,  no  less  than  the  Russian  Government,  an  em- 
bodiment of  every  idea  which  he  abhors. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  bring 
Tolstoy's  name  more  prominently  before  us  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  first  is  his 
excommunication  by  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the 
second  the  news  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
novel  .which  is  to  embody  all  his  moral  and  social 
doctrines.  Tolstoy's  excommunication  was  not 
unexpected.  "While  maintaining  Christianity,  he 
had  cut  himself  off  from  the  Church  and  the 
Church,  claiming  after  its  kind  that  it  alone  was 
Christian,  cut  him  off  from  itself.  The  form  of 
excommunication  of  the  Russian  Church  is  a  very 
mild  one,  and  Tolstoy  at   first  held   his  peace. 


But  it  evoked  very  strong  protests  from  his  wife, 
who  holds  to  the  Church,  and  from  the  students, 
who  have  as  little  faith  in  the  Church  as  Tolstoy 
himself,  and  much  less  faith  in  Christianity.  The 
countess  wrote  a  very  vehement  letter  of  protest 
to  M.  Pobyedonostseff,  in  which  she  showed 
plainly  her  concern  at  the  step  he  had  taken. 
The  students  behaved  characteristically.  They 
marched,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  the 
Kazan  Cathedral,  and  demanded  that  they  also 
might  be  excommunicated. 

The  excommunication  was  followed  by  a  cir- 
cular to  the  faithful,  insisting  that  the  count 
might  still  be  saved  if  he  repented.  But  Tolstoy 
was  no  longer  thinking  of  his  own  salvation,  but 
of  the  salvation  of  Russian  societv.  His  real 
reply  to  the  Procurator  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Czar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
Tolstoy's  productions,  for  it  exhibits  him  publicly 
for  the  first  time  as  an  advocate  of  liberal  reform. 
The  measures  which  Tolstoy  advocates  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  realization  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  the  only  social  move- 
ment which  he  has  hitherto  expressed  himself  in 
sympathy  with.  They  are  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  long  ago  by  other  equally  unchris- 
tian governments,  and  they  do  not  mitigate  in 
any  way  the  underlying  evil  of  reliance  upon 
force  which  Tolstoy  finds  in  all  governments. 
The  count's  letter  is  a  long  one.  But  to  show 
both  its  spirit  and  its  practical  nature,  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  its  most  important  passages  : 

Again  murders,  again  street  slaughters,  again  there 
will  be  executions,  again  terror,  false  accusations, 
threats,  and  spite  on  the  one  hand,  and  again  hatred, 
the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  readiness  for  self-sacrifice 
on  the  other.  Again  all  Russian  men  have  divided  into 
two  conflicting  camps,  and  are  committing  and  prepar- 
ing to  commit  the  greatest  crimes.  .  .  .  Why  should 
this  be  so  ?    Why,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  avoid  it  ? 

We  address  all  of  you  men  in  power,  from  the  Czar, 
members  of  the  state  council,  ministers,  to  the  rela- 
tives^uncles,  brothers  of  the  Czar,  and  those  near  to 
him,  who  are  able  to  influence  him  by  persuasion.  We 
address  you,  not  as  our  enemies,  but  as  brothers  who 
are,  whether  you  will  or  not,  necessarily  connected  with 
us  in  such  a  way  that  all  sufferings  which  we  undergo 
affect  you  also,  and  yet  more  oppressively;  if  you  feel 
that  you  could  have  removed  these  sufferings  and  did 
not  do  so — act  in  such  a  way  that  this  condition  of 
things  should  cease.  .  .  .  The  blame  lies  not  on  evil, 
turbulent  men,  but  in  you  rulers,  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  anything  at  the  present  moment  except  your  own 
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comfort.  Tbe  problem  lias  aot  In  your  defeudJDg  your- 
BeWes  agalDst  eneniieB  vrho  wish  you  harm, — do  one 
wishes  you  harm,— but  Id  recoguiziog  the  cause  of  so- 
cial discontent  and  reniovlng  it.  Men,  as  a.  whole,  can- 
not desire  discord  and  enmity,  but  always  prefer  to  live 
la  concord  and  love  with  their  fellows.  And  if  at  pres- 
ent they  are  dieturbeil,  and  seem  to  wish  you  harm,  it 
la  only  becnose  you  appear  to  them  an  otetacle  which 
deprives  not  only  them,  but  also  millions  of  their  broth- 
ers, of  the  greatest  human  good— treedoni  and  enlight- 


In  order  that  men  sliould  cense  to  revolt  and  to  at^ 
tack  you^  little  is  required,  and  that  little  is  so  neces- 
sary for  you  yourselves,  it  would  so  evidently  give  you 
peace,  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  yon  did  not 

This  little  which  is  necessary  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  words : 

First,  to  grant  the  peasant  working  classes  equal 
rights  with  all  other  classes  of  the  population,  and 
therefore  to 

(u)  Abolish  the  seuHeless,  arbitrary  iU!>titutioii  of 
Zemskie  nacliHhiiki  (who  control  the  acts  of 
the  peasants'  representative  institutions). 
(Ii)  Abolish  the  special  rules  which  restrain  tlie  re- 
Intiuna  between  workingmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

(c)  Lilierate  the  peasants  from  the  necessity  of  pur- 

chasing passports  in  onler  to  move  from  place 
to  place,  atid  also  from  those  compulsory  ob- 
ligations which  are  laid  exclusively  on  them, 
such  as  furnishing  accommodation  and  horses 
for  government  olticiaK  men  for  police  service, 

(d)  Liberate  them  from  the  unjust  obligation  of  pay- 

ing the  arrears  of  taxes  incurred  by  other  peas- 
ants, and  al.w  from  the  annual  tribute  for  the 
land  allotted  to  them  at  their  emancipation, 
the  value  of  which  has  long  ago  been  paid  In. 

(e)  Above  all,  abolish  the  senE*elesa,  utterly  unneces- 

sary, shameful  corporal  punishment  which 
has  been  retained  only  for  the  most  indus- 
trious, moral,  and  numerous  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. .  .  . 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  cease  putting  in  force  the 
so-called  rules  of  speciiil  defense  {martial  law)  which 
annihilate  all  existing  laws,  and  give  the  population 
into  the  power  of  rulers  very  often  ImmornI,  stupid, 
and  cruel.  The  abolition  of  this  "  martial  law  "  is  im- 
porrant.  because  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  develops  secret  reports,  espionage,  encourages 
and  calls  forth  coarse  violence  often  directed  against 
the  laboring  classes  In  their  differences  with  employers 
and  landlords  (nowhere  are  such  cruel  tortures  had 
recourse  to  as  where  these  regulations  are  in  force). 
And,  above  all,  because,  thanks  only  to  this  terrible 
measure  is  capital  punishment  more  and  more  often 
resorted  tc— that  act  which  depraves  men  more  than 
anything  else.  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian 
people,  has  not  heretofore  been  recognized  in  our  code 
of  laws,  and  represents  the  greatest  possible  crime, 
forbidden  by  God  and  the  conscience  of  man. 

Thirdly,  we  should  abolish  all  olist.ncles  to  education, 
the  bringing  up  and  teaching  of  children  and  men. 
We  should  : 

la)  Cease  from  making  distinctions  In  the  accessibil- 
ity to  education  between  persons  of  various 
social  positions,  and,  therefore,  abol'sh  all  ex- 


ceptional prohibitions  of  popular  readings, 
teachings,  and  books,  wbicli  for  some  reason 
are  regarded  as  harmful  to  the  people. 

th)  Allow  participation  In  all  schools,  of  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  creeds,  .lews  included,  who 
have  for  some  reason  been  deprived  of  this  right. 

(C)  Cease  to  hinder  teachers  from  speaking  languages 
which  the  children  who  frequent  the  schooli 

(d)  Above  all.  allow  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  every  kind  of  private  schools,  both 
higher  and  elementary,  by  all  persons  who  de- 
sire to  engage  in  keeping  scliools. 
This  emancipation  of  education  from  the  restrictloiu 
under  which  it  is  now  placed  is  important,  because  these 
limitations  alone  hinder  the  working  people  from  Iiber> 
ating  themselves  from  that  very  ignorance  which  now 
serves  the  government  as  the  chief  argument  for  fasten- 
ing these  limitations  on  the  people. 

Fourthly  and  lastly— and  this  tbe  most  important : 
It  Is  necessary  to  abolish  all  restraint  oa  religloM 
freedom.    It  is  necessary ; 

(a)  To  abolish  all  those  laws  aci 
digression  from  the  Estat 
ished  B8  a  crime  ; 
{III  To  allow  the  opening  and  o] 
sectarian  chapels  and  cb 
prayer-houses  of  Baptists, 
and  all  others ; 

(c)  To  allow  religious  meeting) 

denominations; 

(d)  Not  to  hinder  people  of  vai 

eating  their  cliildren  in  1 
regard  as  the  true  one. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  this  becau) 
truth  revealed  by  history  and  sclet 
the  whole  world — that  religious  i 
fail  to  attain  their  objecl-,  but  proi 
strengthening  that  which  they  are 
not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  ir 
ment  in  the  sphere  of  faith  prodm 
and  therefore  the  worst  of  vlces- 
fully  condemned  by  Christ;  notlc 
trusion  of  government  into  quest 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  well 
vidual  and  of  nil  men — l.e.,  a  in 
is  in  nowise  attained  by  the  comp 
ble  retention  of  all  men  in  the  exU 
bond  of  religious  teaching  to  which 
uted,  but  only  by  the  free  advsn 
toward  truth. 

Such  are  the  modest  and  easil 
we  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  I 
adoption  would  undoubtedly  paci 
liver  them  from  those  dreadful 
which  is  worse  than  sufferings) 
which  will  inevitably  be  cotnmitl4 
government  continues  to  be  conce 
disturbances  while  leaving  their  c 

So  far  as  Tolstoy's  publi( 
almost  the  first  admission  t 
exiatiag  govern m on tfi,  and  eve 
sibilities  for  good.  To  any  o 
of  Tolstoy's  life  it  iniglit  sec 
had  abandoned  liispath  of  det 
and  entered  upon  tlie  ways  of  practical  reformen^ 
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■ing  from  them  only  in  tliat  he  ia  more  fear- 
But  tliis  view  is  really  not  in  accord  with 
oy's  life.  He  has  always  been  a  very  prao- 
man,  in  whom  the  slrupgle  between  his  own 
and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  world  around 
has  been  very  keen.  In  his  letter  to  t!ie 
he  is  merely  a  practical  liberal  Russian  who 
ia,  firet  of  all,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
nt  method  of  government.  Hnt  it  is  certain 
when  the  stress  of  present  circumstances  is 
he  will  return  to  his  rdle  of  academic  de- 
lation. That  he  is  able  to  personate  both 
without  impairing  his  efficiency  in  either 
ates  a  very  strange  dualism  in  his  character. 


(From  R  photOBTiph  ts 


In  view  of  the  interest  awakened,  however,  by 
the  recent  events  which  have  centered  chiefly 
around  Tolstoy's  narne,  some  impressions  gained 
during  a  number  of  visits  to  the  count  iu  his 
JIoscow  home  may  not  be  without  value. 

I— COUNT  TOLSTOY  IN  MOSCOW. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Tolstoy  as  a 
practical  sympathizer  with  the  revolting  elements 
of  Russian  society  within  the  last  few  weeks.  But 
what  ia  the  most  general  conception  of  Tolstoy 
and  of  his  daily  life  ?  It  is  as  a  worker  iu  the 
field,  as  he  is  depicted  iu  Repin's  sketches,  plow- 
ing on  his  own  estate,  or  gath- 
ering in  his  crops,  or  helping 
his  beloved  peasants  to  gather 
in  theirs.  Tolstoy  as  a  farmer 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  Tol- 
stoy as  a  townsman  is  quite  an 
unfamiliar  figure.  The  innu- 
merable accounts  which  have 
been  written  of  Tolstoy  on  his 
estate  near  Tula,  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  words  Y asnaya 
Polyana  until  they  seemed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  Tolstoy 
himself,  and  Tolstoy's  own  in- 
sistence upon  the  merits  of  the 
peasant,  have  given  rise  in  most 
men's  minds  to  an  unchanging 
vision  of  Tolstoy  the  country- 
man, who  avoids  all  towns  as  he 
would  the  pest,  and  regards  the 
veiy  purposes  for  which  great 
cities  exist  as  abominations. 
That  Tolstoy  for  half  the  year 
is  a  more  settled  townsman  than 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  few 
people  imagine.  And  so  far  as 
his  own  beliefs  and  inclinations 
are  concerned,  the  picture  is 
true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  practical  working  Tol- 
stoy Is,  a  great  part  of  tiis  time, 
a  dweller  in  cities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  con- 
sidering the  comparative  acces- 
sibility of  Moscow  and  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  that  so  little  has  been 
written  about  Tolstoy  in  Mos- 
cow. Yet  the  cause  is  explica- 
ble. In  Moscow,  Tolstoy  is  only 
an  abstraction  and  a  shadow 
of  himself.  In  the  city  he 
preaches,  but  it  is  in  the  coun- 
try mainly  that  he  practises, 
lyana.)  And  Tolstoy  the  man  who  lives 
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his  own  ideal  life  has  always  beeu  a  greater  ob- 
ject of  attraction  than  Tolstoy  the  mere  preacher 
of  ideas.  The  man  of  example  is  much  rarer 
than  the  man  of  precept.  So  while  we  all  are 
familiar  with  Tolstoy  as  a  worker  in  the  field,  a 
herdsman,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  schoolmaster,  Tol- 
stoy at  rest  from  his  labors,  or  laboring  only  at 
the  perfecting  of  his  own  ideas,  is  a  figure  un- 
known to  most. 

Yet  though  Moscow  is  Count  Tolstoy's  home 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  Russian  win- 
ter, Tolstoy  is  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  Tie  forms  no 
part  of  its  common  social  or  common  intellectual 
life.  The  great  mass  even  of  educated  Russians 
know  little  about  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever 
lived  among  them  ;  and  during  the  first  months 
of  my  residence  in  the  Russian -eapital  T  gleaned 
very  little  truth  as  to  his  way  of  life.  The 
strangest  and  most  contradictory  reports  were 
current,  some  attributing  to  him  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances, and  circulating  perpetual  rumors  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  government  to  expel  him  ; 
and  others  declaring  that  the  authorities  regarded 
him  with  favor,  as  a  useful  corrective  to  the 
materialist  ideas  so  popular  among  the  Russian 
youth.  Few  knew  more  than  that  he  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  that  his  address  was 
Hamovnitcheski  Lane,  and  was  situated  near  the 
famous  Devitche  Polye,  the  Ilampstead  Heath 
of  Russia's  old  capital,  the  scene  on  holidays  of 
what  is  probably  the  bravest  merrymaking  in  the 
world.  It  was  witli  the  object  of  learning  the 
real  facts,  and  of  gaining  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  the  greatest  Russian  of  his  time,  that  in 
the  midwinter  of  1898-99  I  sought  an  introduc- 
tion. To  Russians,  Tolstoy  is  not  always  acces- 
sible. His  family  know  that  if  he  were  to  receive 
the  thousands  who  seek  his  acquaintance  his 
time  would  be  taken  up  with  nothing  else.  But 
it  is  everywhere  one  of  the  privileges  of  foreign- 
ers that  they  ai-e  few  in  numbers,  and  therefore 
enjoy  exceptional  opportunities,  quite  apart  from 
any  personal  claim.  To  Englishmen,  1  had  been 
told, Tolstoy  was  especially  indulgent;  but  whether 
this  was  due  to  their  comparative  scarcity  or  to 
any  personal  predilection,  I  have  never  heard. 
But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  my  request  for  per- 
mission to  call  upon  him  was  favorably  answered. 

A  drive  of  half  an  hour  will  take  you  from 
the  center  of  Moscow  to  the  street  where  Tolstoy 
lives.  It  is  a  wonderful  half  hour — especiall}'' 
when  made,  as  it  must  be,  in  winter — and  a  fit- 
ting road  for  such  a  pilgrimage.  Moscow  is 
always  a  city  of  marvel  ;  but  Moscow  in  winter, 
and  by  Tuoonlight,  is  a  miracle.  And  from  the 
center  of  Moscow  to  the  house  of  the  Tolstovs, 
almost  on  the  margin  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
is  the  most  miraculous  part  of  all.      If  you  were 


to  sit  in  an  exhibition  and  watch  unrolling  be- 
fore you  an  historical  and  pictorial  panorama  of 
ancient  and  modern  Russia,  you  would  not  find 
more  compression  of  opposing  elements  than  you 
actually  pass  on  the  road  to  the  Devitche  Polye. 
From  the  endless  boulevards  and  brilliant  streets 
you  glide  rapidly  through  frozen  snow  into  the 
Parisian  domain  of  the  great  Moscow  arcade, 
across  the  Red  Square,  with  its  frightful  associa- 
tions and  monstrous  Oriental  temple  of  Basil  the 
Blessed,  and  then  slowly  up  the  hill  through  tlie 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin.  And  once  in  the 
Kremlin,  you  traverse  a  spot  where  are  concen- 
trated all  the  associations  of  Russia — historical, 
official,  and  religious.  It  is  the  whole  history  of 
Russia  written  in  stone  and  stucco,  a  microcosm 
of  the  country  as  it  apj)ears  to  a  careless  ob- 
server,— all  royalty,  religion,  and  police.  The 
hideous  orange-painted  palace  of  the  Czars,  the 
barrack  offices  of  tlie  administration,  and  the 
temples  and  monasteries  crowded  upon  the  hill- 
top seem  to  hold  dominion  over  the  town  as 
assured  as  that  of  their  occupiers  over  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  land.  It  is  a  magnificent  pictare. 
But  it  is  a  strange  mental  prepai'ation  for  a  Tant 
to  the  man  who  has  all  his  life  waged  unoeiuiBg 
war  against  the  conditions  which  it  symboliaeB. 

But  the  home  of  the  Tolstoys  is  a  long  (try 
even  from  the  westernmost  walls  of  the  Krain- 
lin.  There  is  much  more  religion  and  police  lie- 
fore  you  reach  Hamovnitcheski  Lane.  Ontafde 
its  walls  you  fiash  past  the  great  Rumantteff 
Miiseum,  in  the  moonlight  gleaming  winter a?eii 
than  the  snow,  and  down  the  ill-named  Pxedhifl- 
tenka, — it  signifies  very  clean,  and  indeed  noiriD 
its  winter  whiteness  it  justifies  the  name.  Tlien 
a  few  minutes  more  among  the  invading  trees, 
and  you  reach  the  **  House  of  the  Countess  Tol- 
stoy," as  it  is  ostentatiously  labeled.  Hamor- 
nitchesky  Lane  differs  very  little  from  any  of 
the  other  old-fashioned  streets  in  the  saboxfai  of 
Moscow,  and  the  ^<  House  of  the  Countess  Tol- 
stoy" differs  from  the  other  houses  not  at  slL 
In  its  external  view  it  resembles  closely  the  boiiseB 
of  the  old-fashioned  Russian  traders  on  the  south 
of  the  Moskva  River.  It  is  a  two-storied  koQse^ 
shut  in  from  view  by  a  high  fence  inoldsffiig  s 
large  door,  with  stables  or  outhouses  tscid|e  the 
front.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  chanuAsirisfeie 
of  its  owner  in  the  greater  part  of  the  inteifttr  of 
the  house.  On  my  first  visit  I  was  snrpriijed' to 
see  a  number  of  military  and  official  li^JBenn 
coats  hanging  in  the  hall.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  man-servant,  and  generally  the  interior  WSB 
that  of  a  rather  homely  town-house  of  a  Busdan 
country  gentleman.  ( -ount  Tolstoy's  room,  where 
he  does  his  work,  receives  his  visitors,  and  prac- 
tically lives,  is  on  the  upper  story.      As  in  most 
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Russian  houses,  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  equable  heat,  all  the  rooms  com- 
municate with  one  another,  and  to  reach  Tol- 
stoy's room  you  must  first  pass  through  a  num- 
her  of  others.  It  is  here  you  catcli  tlie  first 
glimpse  of  the  Tolstoy  family  as  they  are,  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  their  relations  to 
life.  It  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  in  many 
ways  a  real  practical  help  to  Tolstoy,  that  his 
family  is  not  unanimous  in  support  of  Iiis  views. 
The  division  is  admirably  expressed  iu  the  econ- 
omy of  their  Moscow  home.  The  two  rooms 
which  you  must  paas  through  in  order  to  reach 
the  jiermit's  cell  are  in  every  way  arranged  as  is 
usual  among  the  class  to  which  Tolsloy  belonjts. 
During  my  first  and  most  of  my  later  visits, 
tiiey  were  thronged  with  people  engaged  chiefly 
in  annising  themselves,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
tasteful  luxury  and  worldly,  if  harmless,  gayety 
over  all.  It  was  a  fraction  of  the  great  world  of 
which  Tolstoy    forms  no  part,  but  with  which, 


for  the  sake  of  domestic  union  and  practical 
efficiency,  he  hag  made  a  working  compromise. 
The  mechanism  of  the  transformation  which 
brings  before  you  the  scene  of  Tolstoy's  real 
life  is  very  simple.  You  descend  a  couple  of 
steps,  open  a  little  door  to  the  riglit,  and  the 
second  scene  appears.  It  is  a  little  room,  lighted 
by  a  single  candle  by  night  and  by  three  small 
windows  by  day,  simply  furnished,  but  without 
any  afiectation  of  simplicity.  Two  tables  cov- 
ered with  books  and  papers,  a  bookcase,  a  sofa, 
and  a  few  chairs  were  all  the  furniture  which 
it  contained,  but  in  the  dim  candle-light  there 
was  a  general  air  of  overcrowding  and  disordi 
It  was  plainly  the  room  of  a  man  wlio  held  com- 
fort in  contempt,  but  who  looked  on  contempi 
for  comfort  as  too  natural  a  thing  for  ostenta- 
tious expression.  But  in  all  there  was  an  air 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  highly  syi 
bolical  to  those  who  have  studied  both  Ti 
stoy's  life  and  teachings.     To  such  an  observer 
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it  would  seem  that  the  house,  even  in  its  moder- 
ate luxury  so  repellent  to  his  ethical  principles, 
was  like  the  world  in  which  ho  lived.  He  could 
not  ignore  it ;  he  could  not  even  reach  his  own 
cell  without  passing  through  it.  But  he  had 
made  an  excellent  working  compromise  in  his 
own  liouse,  living  his  own  life,  and  bating  not 
an  inch  of  his  principles,  but  recognizing,  first 
of  all,  the  fact  that  he  could  not  force  others  to 
live  by  them.  It  was  tlie  actual  compromise 
which  he  had  made  in  the  wider  world  between 
ideas  and  actions,  wliich,  in  spite  of  all  his  aca- 
demic dogmatism,  has  made  him  an  exception 
among  extreme  thinkers  by  his  capacity  to  ad- 
just himself  in  action  to  things  as  they  are. 

The  first  sight  of  Tolstoy  confirms  tliis  view. 
His  appearance  has  been  so  often  described  tliat 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  it. 
It  is  the  appearance  of  an  intellectual  fanatic,  but 
not  of  a  dreamer.  He  is  of  middle  height,  and 
the  peasant's  blouse  puffed  out  behind  his  shoul- 
ders produces  the  impression  of  a  distinct  stoop. 
His  expression,  like  that  of  TurgenieJff,  has  been 
likened  to  the  expression  of  a  transfigured  mu- 
zhik. But  there  is  really  nothing  about  him  re- 
sembling the  Christlike  peasant  at  his  best.  His 
face  is  rude  ;  his  nose  broad,  with  dilated  nostrils  ; 
his  mouth  coarse  and  determined,  and  his  fore- 
head high,  but  sloping  toward  the  top.  His  eyes, 
small,  light  gray,  and  deeply  sunken,  glitter  out 
from  underneath  shaggy,  projecting  brows.  The 
whole  expression  of  his  face  is  ascetic  and  irrita- 
ble, with  a  dash  of  Tartar  ferocity  coming  from 
the  eyes.  Trimmed  and  mustaclied,  it  might 
be  the  face  of  a  Cossack  oflScer,  but  it  is  never 
that  of  the  dreamy  and  benevolent  peasant.  The 
general  impression  one  would  draw  from  a  first 
glance  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  glimpses  whicli 
Tolstoy  has  given  us  of  his  past  life.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  man  with  the  moral  instincts  and  moral 
inclinations  of  the  ordinary  man,  but  who  differs 
from  the  ordinary  man  in  that  his  whole  being 
is  dominated  by  a  fanatical  intellectual  earnest- 
ness,— who,  therefore, in  the  first  struggle  between 
instinct  and  conviction,  would  surrender  imme- 
diately to  conviction.  But  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who,  while  absolutely  unshakable  in  his  convic- 
tions, sees  things  as  they  are,  and  is  under  no 
delusion  as  to  his  ability  to  change  them. 

But  Tolstoy  was  not  in  his  cell  when  first  I 
entered  it.  In  a  few  mmutes  he  came  in,  witli 
a  copy  of  the  Revue  Blanche  and  a  great  roll  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
greeting  threw  himself  into  his  armchair,  and, 
with  his  general  assumption  that  every  one  had 
read  everything,  began  to  condemn  severely  a 
story  which  he  had  been  reading.  He  spoke  in 
English,  very  correctly,  but  with  a  strong  Rus- 


sian accent,  declaring  that  he  had  forgotten  much 
from  want  of  practice,  but  read  as  well  as  ever. 
Then  he  began  to  question  me  as  to  the  purpose 
of  my  visit  to  Russia,  and  finding  that  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  he  lapsed 
suddenly  into  Russian,  asking  innumerable  ques- 
tions. Indeed,  my  first  impression  of  Tolstoy 
was  that  of  a  questioner,  who  asked  somewhat 
naive  questions,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  Oriental  whose  interest  in  things  outside  his 
own  sphere  was  only  just  awakening.  His  own 
language  he  seemed  to  speak  with  remarkable 
simplicity  and  purity,  avoiding  foreign  words, 
and  invariably  employing  the  popular  sitidi  and 
tadi  (hither  and  thither)  instead  of  the  correct 
siudd  and  tudd.  But  the  intonation  of  his  voice 
showed  very  plainly  his  peasant  associations. 
The  ordinary  educated  Russian  speaks  rapidly. 
Tolstoy  spoke  slowly,  mouthing  every  word  with 
a  droning  intonation  only  a  shade  removed  from 
the  peasant's  whine.  He  seemed  in  excellent 
health,  and  moved  nervously  and  energetically, 
waving  a  ruler  with  his  right  hand.  But  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  his  health  he  said  :  <<  Up  till 
now  I  have  been  very  well,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  old  age."  Then  for  the  first  time  he  spoke 
of  himself,  saying  that  he  wished  to  get  out  of 
Moscow,  and  that  only  considei*ation  for  his 
wife's  health  kept  him  in  town.  But  I  afterward 
learned  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  all 
his  winters  in  Moscow,  and  that  he  regarded, 
therefore,  the  winter-time  as  wasted.  But  as,  in- 
stead of  tilling  the  land,  he  was  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  manuscript  of  *' Resurrection,"  few  will 
share  his  regret. 

From  Moscow  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dukhobortsi,  the  first  and  last  subject 
of  which  I  ever  heard  him  speak.  He  told  me 
that  a  number  of  them  were  emigrating  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Eastern  Siberia,  and  that  he  was 
writing  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Amur 
steamers,  asking  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  in- 
sure their  safety.  He  then  began  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  Dukhobortsi  in  Canada,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  terribly  hampered  by 
want  of  ready  money,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
capital  to  clear  the  land  granted  to  them  by  the 
Canadian  government  they  had  been  obliged  to 
take  service  on  the  railways,  thus  bringing  about 
a  dispute  with  the  regular  railway  employees. 
They  had  been  disappointed  also  by  the  climate, 
finding  it  difficult  to  grow  fruit,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  their  former  homes.  His 
eldest  son  was  then  on  his  way  home  from  Can- 
ada, whither  he  had  accompanied  the  emigrants^ 
and  Tolstoy  evidently  spoke  from  his  son's  re- 
ports. During  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1899, 
the  Dukhobor  movement  was  the  one  practical 
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subject  in  which  he  seemed  keenly  interested, 
and  he  invariably  glowed  into  anger  or  admint' 
tion  when  he  spoke  of  tbetn.  "It  is  a  wonderful 
work — a  wonderful  work,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
great  loss  that  more  is  not  known  about  it  in 
Europe."  "But  Europe  could  never  give  thein 
any  practical  help.  Their  position  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  would  l)e  no  better  than  in  Russia. 


I  the  army,  they  must 
■'That  is  so,"  he  said  ; 
that  so  little  is  known 

general  he 


If  they  had  not  to 
pay  war  taxes,"  I  said 
■'  but  it  is  a  great  !o 
about  them." 

Of  the  Dukhobor 
spoke  very  often,  and  nearly  always  with  admi- 
ration of  the  peasant  Sutayeff,  who  lie  seemed  to 
think  was  quite  unknown  outside  his  own  circle. 
"It  is  the  only  attempt  to  realize  Christianity 
that  I  can  see,"  he  said,  and  then  mentioned  tlie  , 
Quakers,  of  whom  he  had  evidently  read  much. 
But  in  general  his  convereation  was  desultory, 
and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  some  book  or  paper 
lying  near,  he  would  take  it  up,  drop  the  first 
subject,  and  begin  to  talk  of  books.  He  seemed 
to  receive  large  numbers  of  works  in  English. 
especially  American  works  on  social  and  tlieolog- 
ical  questions,  and  spoke  about  some  of  them 
very  warmly.  But  in  regard  to  novels  his  atti- 
tude was  almost  invariably  the  same.  He  would 
begin  by  praising  thetn  for  their  literary  skill, 
characterization,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and  end 
by  saying  that  they  lacked  the  only  justificfttion 
of  art — its  serious  interest  and  moral  import. 
Of  hia  own  writings,  with  the  exception  of  letters 
and  articles  upon  social  questions  upon  which  he 
was  actually  engaged,  he  never  talked  ;  and  the 
general  belief  that  he  regarded  his  former  novels 
as  worthless  prevented  the  question  being  raised. 
Only  once  he  mentioned  his  writings,  and  then 
in  connection  with  the  translations  done  by  Mrs. 
Maude,  which  he  praised  highly. 

Tolstoy's  speech  in  general  was  witty,  placid, 
full  of  aphorisms  and  illustrations  taken  from 
piopular  life,  many  of  which  are  very  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  understand.  Only  when  he  spoke 
of  oppression  and  wrongdoing  did  his  manner 
change,  and  the  change  then  was  into  anger,  not 
compassion,  even  when  dealing  with  misfortunes 
for  which  no  one  could  be  held  responsible.  He 
seemed  a  man  in  whom  sensibility  was  replaced 
by  an  intense  and  hardly  defined  sense  of  riglit 
and  wrong.  Though  indulgent  toward  differences 
of  opinion  and  habits  in  individuals,  he  seemed 
in  general  impatient,  irritable,  and  almost  in- 
tolerant of  opposition.  Opposition  on  general 
principles  seemed  to  annoy  him.  His  language 
was  the  language  of  a  man  of  warm,  masterful  tem- 
perament, to  whom  any  attempt  to  subject  him- 
selt  to  abstract  rules  of  humility  and  forbearance 


must  be  an  intolerable  strain.  In  repose  his  face 
was  rigid,  severe,  and  prophetic.  He  spoke  with 
a  sarcastic  contempt  of  things  which  he  disliked, 
and  liis  laugh,  even  wlien  caused  by  simple  merri- 
ment, sounded  ironical. 

Of  Tolstoy's  manner  of  life  in  Moscow  I  saw 
little,  my  visits  being  always  in  the  evening.  It 
seemed  much  less  varied  tlian  at  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
He  worked  all  the  morning  in  a  chaos  of  unin- 
telligible manuscripts,  dined  late,  and  rode  or 
received  visitors  in  the  evening.  Of  visitors  there 
were  a  great  many,  and  all,  whether  strangers  or 
relatives,  were  treated  on  the  same  basis  of  simple 
familiarity,  intimacy  in  regard  to  liis  work,  in- 
tentions, and  opinions  being  observed  with  all. 
My  first  visit  was  cut  short  by  the  count  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  going  with  his  sons  and 
another  visitor  to  the  public  baths,  and  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  the  party  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  Banya  is  of 
course  one  of  the  great  embodiments  of  Russian 
communism,  all  wiih  a  minimum  of  privacy  bath- 
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ing  together  in  the  hot  air,  and  in  the  exhala- 
tions of  their  own  bodies.  Tlie  offer  was  a 
tempting  one,  and  only  fear  of  intrusion  led  me 
to  refuse. 

In  Tolstoy's  way  of  composition  there  is  noth- 
ing very  remarkable  except  his  industry  and  the 
extraordinary  care  which  he  lavishes  upon  the 
correction  and  revision  of  his  manuscripts.  A 
corrected  proof  is  often  as  difficult  for  the  printer 
as  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  manuscript, 
even  after  copying  and  recopying  innumerable 
times — a  work  which  is  performed  by  members 
of  his  family  —  is  quite  unintelligible  at  first 
glance.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  elaboration,  Tol- 
stoy's style  has  none  of  tlie  finish  and  limpidity 
of  Turgenieff's.  Letters  and  articles  for  the  for- 
eign press  prohibited  ])y  the  censor  in  Russia  are 
reproduced  by  the  cyclostyle  process  in  violet  ink. 
The  Countess  Tolstoy  is  his  chief — not  always  an 
appreciative — critic.  Though  Tolstoy  is  rather 
impatient  of  objections  against  his  teachings  on 
general  grounds,  he  is  indulgent  to  criticism  in 
detail,  and  he  regards  indiscriminate  admiration 
with  distrust.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when 
told  of  the  raptures  of  critics  over  *'  Master  and 
Man,"  he  asked,  *'  Have  I  written  anything  very 
stupid  ?  "  The  remark  is  too  epigrammatic  to  be 
genuine.  But  that  the  story  should  be  told  is 
significant  of  Tolstoy's  deep  distrust  of  the  general 
tendencies  of  criticism  in  art  and  in  life. 


II.— TOLSTOY  OX  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

It  was  inevitable  that  any  one  who  visited 
Count  Tolstoy  in  the  winter  of  1899  should  hear 
his  opinions  of  war  and  peace  in  general,  and  on 
the  coming  conference  at  Tlie  Hague  in  particular. 
The  South  African  trouble  had  not  then  assumed 
an  acute  form,  and  the  one  great  subject  of  in- 
terest in  western  Kuroj)e  was  the  proposal  of  the 
Czar.  In  Russia,  the  interest  was  liardly  as  keen, 
for  the  students'  riots  oversliadowed  everything, 
and  the  Finnish  tr()u])le  was  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day.  But  Tolstoy's  interest,  always 
acute  in  sucli  matters,  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
appeals  for  his  opinion  from  England  and  the 
Continent.  At  tlie  time  of  my  second  visit,  he 
had  just  compl(»ted  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  advice  from  some  members  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  to  soci(»ties  and  individuals,  in  all  of 
which  he  condemned  the  Czar's  proposals  em- 
phatically, and  ])rophesied  their  failure.  His 
Swedish  correspondents  had  mad(\  among  others, 
what  seemed  an  excellent  practical  suggestion, — 
that  all  persons  who  refused  on  conscientious 
grounds  to  undergo  military  training  should  pay 
their  debt  to  the  state  by  ])erforming  an  equiva- 


lent amount  of  useful  work.  But  the  idea,  which 
appealed  to  Tolstoy  at  first  on  its  merits,  he  re- 
jected unhesitatingly.  No  conference  called  to- 
gether by  governments  as  they  existed  could  do 
anything  to  abolish  war  or  lessen  its  evils,  he  de- 
clared ;  and  he  read  his  letter  aloud  in  Russian 
in  his  peculiar  peasant's  voice,  punctuating  every 
sentence  with  the  words,  *»  You  understand?'' 
When  he  had  concluded,  he  said,  emphatically : 
''That  is  what  I  think  of  the  Emperor's  confer- 
ence! "  Adding,  angrily:  *'lt  is  all  baseness 
and  hypocrisy — nothing  more."  These  were  his 
arguments  : 

The  first  reason  why  governments  cannot  and  will 
not  alK)lish  war  is  that  armies  and  war  are  not  acci- 
dental evils,  but  are  symptoms  and  essential  parts  of 
government  as  it  exists  itself.  When  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  conference  is  hypocritical,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  essentially  so.  But  when  you  declare  j'our  inten- 
tion to  do  something  which  cannot  be  done  without 
changing  your  whole  life,  and  when  you  do  not  intend 
to  change  your  whole  life,  you  must  be  a  hypocrite. 
Thus  the  Czar's  proposal  is  a  hypocritical  proposal',  and 
its  acceptance  hy  other  nations  is  a  hypocritical  accept- 
ance, without  any  faith  in  its  .success. 

You  see  that  the  governments  are  proposing  merely 
to  conceal  the  symptoms  of  their  own  disease  by  dimin- 
ishing the  opportunities  for  war.    By  such  means  they 
think  to  turn  the  minds  of  people  from  the  true  remedy, 
which  is  only  to  Ihj  found  in  their  own  consciences.    Yet 
they  cannot  succeed  even  in  this  attempt.    A  conference 
summoned  by  governments  cannot  in  any  way  lessen 
the  dangers  of  war  or  even  diminish  its  evils.    Because 
there  can  Im*  no  trust  between  two  armed  men  who 
imagine  that  their  interests  are  in  conflict.  They  cannot 
agree  to  limit  their  armaments,  l>ecause  they  have  no 
faith  in  one  anot  her's  promises.    If  they  had  faith  in  one 
another's  promise.^,  they  would  need  no  armies  at  alL 
And  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  million  men  to  decide 
a  quarrel,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  half  a  millioii  f 
Why  not  a  quarter  of  a  million  ?    And  if  they  x«aUy 
can  decide  to  equalize  their  forces  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  why  not  at  ten  or  one  ?    The  reason  Is  that 
they  do  not  trust  one  another.    At  the  siege  fif  Bctwn 
toiK)l,  Prince  Urusov,  seeing  that  one  of  the  WttJitnff 
had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  M.iy|  ^ii^. 
its  ultimate  retention  rested  merely  on  chanjoe,  pro- 
l)Osed  to  the  general   in  command  that  the  opposlttg 
forces  should  select  an  officer  to  play  chess  tor  the 
possession  of  tlie  bastion.    Of  course,  hin  prnpnnsl  Wfin 
laughed  at.    Because  the  commander  knew  that  While 
each  might  consent  to  play  chess  on  the  chante  of  get- 
ting the  Imstion  without  any  trouble,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  loser  making  a  fresh  attempt  to 
capture  it  by  force  of  arms.    The  reason  why  HIHng 
men  inst^*ad  of  playing  chess  was  adopted  aS  a  means 
of  solving  disputes  was  that  it  was  the  ttlHflulfVllio; 
and  wlien  you  have  killed  sufficient  men,  your  enemy 
must  keep  terms  with  you.     But  making  war  with  lim- 
ited armies  is  not  the  ultima  ratio^  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  beaten  side  raising  another  army  to  con- 
tinue the  killing.    It  is  quite  true  that  a  peace  confer- 
ence may  lay  down  rules  against  this.    But  since  every 
nation  that  goes  to  war  justifies  itself  on  the  ground 
that  its  enemy  has  not  kept  faith,  no  nation  in  time  of 
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war  can  rcgArd  the  keeping  of  faith  with  its  enemy  aa 
an  obligation. 

Yon  tell  me  that  the  nations  hare  already  entered 
into  HgreementB  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  will  carry 
on  war.  This  is  quit«  true,  though  the  so-called  rules 
for  the  humanizing  of  war  are  never  kept.  Bnt  no 
nation  has  ever  entered  intoan  agreement  with  another 
to  limit  its  ability  to  carry  on  war.  And  govemmentB 
cnnnoC  in  any  case  limit  their  armaments  for  another 
reason,  because  each  rules  by  force  over  countries  whose 
inhabitants  desire  their  independence.  The  govern- 
ments distrust  not  only  one  another,  but  also  their 
own  aubjecta.  But  as  this  is  a  necessary  function  of  a 
goremment,  no  government  can  bring  about  peace.  If 
nil  men  were  guided  by  their  consciences,  and  trusted 
one  another,  there  would  be  no  governments  and  no  wars. 

But  you  tell  me  that  If  governments  cannot  stop  wars 
they  may  make  them  less  terrible.  This  is  a  delusion 
in  most  people's  minda,  and  a  hypocritical  pretense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
war.  It  is  hypocritical  pretense,  because  it  is  used  with 
the  intention  of  making  men  believe  thnt  war  is  less 
cruel  than  it  is.  Thus  governments  prohibit  the  use  of 
explosive  bullets  because  of  the  injuries  they  Inflict,  and 
do  not  prohibit  ordinary  bullets,  which  in  many  cases 
inflict  just  as  painful  Injuries.  They  prohibit  explosive 
bullets  for  the  same  rea^ionsits  those  which  prevent  them 
Xilling  women  and  children — that  is  to  say,  because  It 
does  not  serve  their  ends,  and  not  l>ecause  it  is  cruel. 

Therefore,  1  do  not  wish  that  the  Czar's  conference 
may  succeed  any  more  than  I  believe  in  itssuccess.  Even 
if  it  did  what  it  proposed  to  do,  it  would  only  divert 
men's  minds  from  the  true  solution  which  is  possible 
for  every  one.    That  is,  (or  each  man  to  be  guided  by 


his  conscience,  which  tells  him  that  all  war  is  murder. 
When  every  man  is  convinced  of  this,  there  will  l>e  no 
more  wars,  and  no  more  governniente  to  make  them. 

"  But  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  a  whole  nation, 
or  group  of  nations,  were  to  be  converted  to  this 
belief,  and  were  to  live  together  in  ideal  peace, 
it  is  still  not  to  be  expected  that  the  world  will 
be  simultaneously  converted.  And  suppose  that 
an  unconverted  nation  which  maintained  the  old 
system  were  to  threaten  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  the  converted  nation.  Would  not  the  con- 
verted nation  be  forced  into  war  again  ?"' 

"No;  because  if  they  were  converted,  they 
would  be  let!  by  their  consciences  and  by  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  they  would  know  that  war  is  mur- 
der. They  would  know  that  Christianity  did  not 
prohibit  them  laying  down  their  own  lives,  but 
that  it  prohibited  them  from  taking  the  lives  of 
others." 

From  the  question  of  war 
turned  suddenly  to  an  Amoric 
ogy  which  he  was  reading,  i 
pressed  great  a(imiration  for. 
later  the  qiiestiou  arose  again  ii 
ferent  fonn.  I  had  been  i 
published  bv  a  well-known 
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and  peace  Tolstoy 
an  book  on  theol- 
md  which  he  ex- 
But  ten  minutes 
[nder  quite  a  dif- 
a  book  just 
1  writer,  tlie 
ibject  of  which  was  to  prove  tliat  war  was  an  un- 
profitable speculation,  and  would  no  longer  com- 
pensate any  country  for  the  sacrifices  it  involved. 
It  was  reported  that  this  book  liad  considerable 
effect  upon  the  Czar  in  inducing  him  to  call  to- 
gether the  conference  which  Tolstoy  condemned. 
On  every  page  there  was  an  insistence  that  moral 
and  sentimental  considerations  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  abolition  of  war,  "War  was  a  specula- 
tion, said  the  writer,  and  owing  to  changes  in  its 
nature  and  in  the  social  composition  of  Europe, 
it  could  no  longer  pay.  Therefore,  no  sensible 
power  was  likely  to  enter  upon  it.  To  support 
this  view  there  was  a  great  mass  of  material  ad- 
duced as  to  military,  financial,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  Europe.  Upon  this  book  1  asked  Count 
Tolstoy's  opinion,  although  I  was  quite  assured 
that  he  would  answer  that  the  author's  point  of 
view  was  immoral,  that  war  was  murder,  and 
that  those  who  did  not  murder  merely  because  it 
was  unprofitable  were  as  blood-guilty  as  those 
who  did.  But  to  my  surprise  he  answered  :  "  It 
is  a  very  interesting  book.  It  is  of  great  value. 
It  will  serve  a  great  purpose  if  every  one  reads 
it." 

It  was  my  first  revelation  of  Count  Tolstoy's 
dualism  as  a  theorist  and  a  practical  man.  My 
subsequent  talks  with  Count  Tolstoy  convinced 
me  that  while  lie  judged  all  general  questions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literal  Christianity,  his 
method  of  dealing  with  individual  problems  was 
intensely  practical.       He   was  always    ready  to 
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approve  or  condemn  any  institution  or  project 
according  as  it  approached  or  receded  from  the 
accepted  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  That  all 
human  institutions  were  equally  immoral  when 
tested  by  his  own  principles  never  prevented  him 
from  discussing  them  individually  on  their  merits, 
and  being  quite  willing  to  accept  installments  of 
human  improvement,  even  though  the  improve- 
ment served  but  to  perpetuate  the  general  system 
which  he  condemned.  But,  brought  back  to 
generalities,  he  was  always  unfaltering.  Govern- 
ments, churches,  institutions,  and  art  were  all  un- 
christian, and  no  Christian  could  recognize  them. 
Yet  he  repeatedly  expressed  admiration  of 
workers  and  writers  who,  while  supporting  the 
existing  system,  used  their  powers  to  make  its 
working  easier  for  the  people.  He  seemed  a  man 
who,  had  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  would 
have  been  quite  ready  to  postpone  his  personal 
faith  to  immediate  necessities.  In  the  narrow 
sphere  of  work  which  is  open  to  him  in  Russia  he 
actually  does  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  Had 
he  lived  in  a  freer  country,  where  intellectual  re- 
volt is  not  fed  by  repression,  he  might  very  well 
have  been  a  practical  statesman,  or  at  least  a 
practical  revolutionary.  That  he  would  reject 
this  view  himself,  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet  Tolstoy 
essentially  is  not  a  dreamer,  but  a  man  who  sees 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  knows  very  well  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  any  immediate  fundamental 
chiange. 


III.— WHAT  WOULD  TOLSTOY  DO? 

But  what  would  Tolstoy  do  were  he  to  become 
as  dominant  in  action  in  Russia  to-morrow  as  he 
has  become  in  Russia's  thought  ?  It  is  an  inter- 
esting speculation,  and  one  upon  which  neither 
his  works  nor  his  life  throws  any  real  light.  As 
a  practical  man  he  knows  very  well  that  his  eth- 
ical abstractions  could  no  more  be  realized  in  Rus- 
sia to-morrow  than  in  any  other  country.  Yet  he 
knows  Russia,  its  needs  and  its  failings,  much 
better  than  any  other  man  in  his  position,  for  he 
is  practically  the  only  educated  man  who  has  lived 
as  an  equal  among  the  class  which  is  in  reality  all 
Russia — that  is  to  say,  the  peasants  and  the  work- 
men. And  as  a  practical  man  he  is  quite  as  ready 
to  accept  installments  of  reform  and  amelioration 
as  any  Liberal  in  the  land,  though  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  reforms  which  imply  the  maintenance 
of  existing  governments,  whether  in  Russia  or  in 
the  West,  will  mitigate  his  abstract  condemna- 
tion for  one  moment.  But  while  he  makes  his 
primary  distinction  between  the  present  system 
of  government  by  force  and  the  ideal  rule  of  con- 
science, he  is  quite  willing  to  draw  a  secondary 
distinction  between  good  governments  and  bad 


ones.  What  would,  then,  he  do  to  save  Russia,  if 
given  supreme  power,  while  conscious  of  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  his  own  extreme  Christian- 
ity into  effect  ? 

The  question  was  of  especial  interest  to  me  as 
giving  an  opportunity  for  learning  his  outlook  on 
the  various  rumors  current  a  few  years  a^o  as  to 
the  establishment  in  Russia  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Tolstoy  was  categorical  on  this  point, 
and  was  plainly  of  the  Slavophile  opinion  that 
Western  institutions  could  never  be  more  than  an 
excrescence  upon  the  body  politic  in  Russia.  I 
had  asked  him  how  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
peasantry  and  workmen  regarded  those  constitu- 
tional reforms  which  the  educated  non-official 
classes  demanded  with  almost  one  voice. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  reforms  ?  "  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"Western  institutions  generally  —  a  parlia- 
ment, liberty  of  the  press,  legal  guarantees " 

''What  on  earth  have  we  to  do  with  legal 
guarantees  and  Western  institutions  ?  "  he  inter- 
rupted, seemingly  astonished  that  any  one  should 
ask  such  a  question.  *'  Your  mistake  is  always 
in  assuming  that  Western  institutions  are  a  ste- 
reotyped model  upon  which  all  reforms  should 
l)e  based.  It  is  this  delusion  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  half  the  wars  and  predatory  aggressions 
carried  on  by  Europeans  against  men  of  other 
races.  If  reforms  are  wanted  in  Russia,  it  is  not 
either  Western  or  Eastern  reforms,  but  measures 
suited  for  the  people,  and  not  for  other  peoples. 
The  assumption  that  reforms  so  called  must  be 
constructed  upon  Western  models  is  a  pure  prod- 
uct of  Western  exclusiveness,  and  is  opposed 
both  to  Christianity  and  to  common  sense." 

*'  But  surely  the  Russians  do  not  differ  more 
from  other  European  i-aces  than  the  European 
races  differ  from  one  another,  and  a  policy  which 
suits  all  the  other  races  is  therefore,  pitma  facie, 
applicable  to  Russia." 

*'I  do  not  admit  for  one  moment  that  any 
European  policy  is  more  suited  to  European  races 
than  Russian  policy  is  suited  to  Russia.  Both 
are  bad  and  opposed  to  Christianity.  (Like 
many  other  Russians,  Tolstoy  always  spoke  of 
'  Europe '  as  a  distinct  geographical  unity,  of 
which  Russia  forms  no  part.)  But  every  nation 
has  its  own  social  spirit,  which  is  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  its  religious  spirit,  and  all  this  perpetual 
talk  of  modeling  and  remodeling  has  no  more 
practical  value  than  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  the 
religion  of  Confucius  upon  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  what  have  we  to  do  with  legal  guarantees? 
I  answer  that  question  by  telling  you  that  for  the 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  the  law  does  not  exist 
at  all.  They  either  regard  the  law,  as  I  do,  as  a 
matter  wholly  external  to  them,  with  which  they 
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have  nolliiDg  to  do,  or  despise  it  actively  aa  a 
fetler  which  retards  the  development  of  their  in- 
ternal life.  Western  life  differs  from  Russian 
m  being  rich  in  outward  manifestations,  civic, 
political,  and  artistic.  The  law  is  necessary  to 
It,  and  it  regards  the  law  as  the  crown  and  safe- 
guard of  its  being.  Tlie  life  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple is  less  expansive,  and  they  do  not  regard  the 
law  as  an  active  factor." 

'  <  But  surely  Russians  submit  to  their  own 
laws  as  much  as  we  ?  " 

"They  submit  to  them,  but  they  are  not 
guided  by  them.  It  is  not  their  submission,  but 
their  neglect  of  the  law,  which  makes  our  people 
BO  peaceful  and  long- suffering.  And  that  neg- 
lect of  the  law  is  also  what  makes  our  officials  the 
greatest  knaves  in  the  world.  You  ask  why  ? 
Because  the  mass  of  the  people,  while  they  de- 
spise external  restrictions,  are  guided  by  their 
consciences.  But  our  educated  officials  continue 
to  neglect  the  law,  and  tliey  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  tiieir  consciences.  They  have 
neither  principle  nor  restraint,  and  in  conse- 
quence become  what  they  are. 

' '  When  I  say  that  the  Russians  are  led  by 
conscience,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less 
crime  and  preventable  misery  among  them  than 
in  Europe.      I  merely  say  tliat  conscience  plays 


here  the  part  played  by  law  in  the  West,  and  just 
as  your  law  fails  to  secure  freedom  from  crime, 
so  conscience  here,  through  ignorance  and  error, 
is  not  infallible.  The  difference  in  practice  is 
that  the  Russian  peasant  is  quite  incapable  of 
feeling  contempt  or  anger  against  a  criminal.  He 
reasons  that  the  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  gone 
astray  either  from  failure  ot  judgment  or  through 
passion.  This  is  the  truth  about  all  so'called  un- 
educated Russians.  The  lower  officials  in  Siberia, 
in  direct  deQance  of  the  law,  permit  homeless 
convicts  to  pass  the  night  in  the  public  baths. 
Whatever  government  regulations  may  lay  down 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals,  their 
general  treatment  is  sympathetic  and  kindly." 

"But  surely  Russian  history  shows  cases  of 
gross  cruelty  toward  criminals  ?  " 

"Gross  cruelty  does  take  place,  and  when  it 
does  take  place  it  is  even  worse  than  the  cruelty 
of  European  officials,  for  the  same  neglect  ot  the 
law  manifests  itself  here.  But  the  systematic 
treatment  of  criminals  as  inferior  beings  is  un- 
known here  and  inconceivable.  Your  prison 
officials  may  break  the  law  by  ill-treating  tlieir 
charges.  But  they  never  break  it  by  indulging 
tliem.  Ours  break  it  both  ways,  accordmg  to 
the  state  of  their  consciences." 

I  asked  the  count  if  he  could  define  what,  then, 
he  regarded  as  the  essential  difference  between 
the  Russians  and  western  Europeans. 

' '  The  difference  lies  in  this, "  he  answered,  em- 
phatically, "and  it  is  quite  evident  to  those  who 
know  them.  It  is  that  they  are  more  Christian 
— more  Christian.  And  that  distinction  arises 
not  from  tine  fact  that  they  are  ot  lower  culture, 
but  from  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  for 
centuries  and  centuries  they  have  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  their  only  guide  and  protec- 
tion. Your  people,  from  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, have  read  their  Bibles  intelligently 
and  read  them  critically.  Ours  have  never  read 
them,  and  are  only  beginning  to  read  them  now. 
But  the  Russian  people  have  preserved  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  protective  laws  and  institutions,  such  as 
have  always  existed  in  the  West,  where  else 
should  they  seek  for  guidance  of  their  lives  ?  It 
is  this  element,  this  reliance  upon  conscience  and 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  law,  which  forms  the 
great  gulf  between  Russia  and  western  Europe. 
Between  Western  countnes  there  has  (Uways 
seemed  to  me  very  little  difference.  The  con- 
ception of  the  French  as  vain,  of  the  Italians  as 
excitable,  of  your  own  countrymen  as  cold  and 
calculating,  may  be  very  true.  But  to  a  Russian 
they  are  but  sections  of  a  general  empire,  in 
essentials  the  same,  but  all  diffenng  from  Russia 
by  their  material  spirit  and  their  legal  basis.     In 
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Russia,  Christianity  and  conscience  play  the  part 
which  material  considerations  and  legal  formali- 
ties play  in  western  Europe." 

*'  Then  do  you  think  that  the  Russians  are 
capable  of  producing  a  really  higher  civilization 
than  western  Europeans  ?  " 

*<  That  I  cannot  say.  If  you  mean  by  civiliza- 
tion Western  civilization,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  relative  highness  and  lowness.  I  only 
say  that  an  essential  difference  exists.'* 

*^  But  admitting,  as  you  do,  that  Russian  con- 
ditions are  very  imperfect,  on  what  do  you  rely 
to  improve  them  ?  " 

* '  Certainly  not  upon  what  you  call  Western 
reforms.  Because,  having  decided  that  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  Russia  and  Europe, 
there  is  not  even  a  ground  for  experimenting  with 
Western  reforms  in  Russia.  Tlie  Western  system 
fails  to  insure  real  morality  in  the  West,  and  why 
should  it  do  better  in  a  country  for  which  it  was 
not  devised  than  in  countries  for  whicli  it  was  ? 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  admit  that  Russian  sys- 
tems have  failed  equally.  But  I  can  simply  repeat 
that  it  is  only  by  developing  the  consciences  and 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  whether  in  Russia  or 
elsewhere,  that  you  can  look  for  any  improve- 
ment in  their  condition." 

Tolstoy  spoke  very  much  more  in  the  same 
strain,  always  showing  himself  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  ordinary  Russian  Liberalism,  and 
particularly  with  Marxism,  its  most  popular  form 
among  the  younger  men.  Socialism  in  every 
form  he  seemed  to  regard  as  little  better  than  au- 
tocratic despotism,  saying,  '*Our  government 
keeps  one  class  in  idleness  by  means  of  violence  ; 
the  Socialists  would  keep  every  one  at  work  by 
violence."  But  he  spoke  of  cooperation  witli 
respect,  though,  in  the  abstract,  condemning  in- 
dustrialism in  all  its  forms. 


I Y .—TOLSTOY  IX  PRECEPT  AND 

EXAMPLE. 

The  question  how  far  Count  Tolstoy  applies 
literally  his  principles  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  among  those  who  do 
not  know  him  personally.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
publicity,  and  the  impossibility  of  free  discus- 
sion, there  is  an  intense  vagueness  even  in  the 
minds  of  educated  Russians  as  to  the  personal- 
ities of  their  famous  countrymen.  I  remember 
once,  a  short  time  before  my  first  meeting  with 
the  count,  discussing  the  subject  with  two  stu- 
dents. As  is  usual,  both  these  students  were 
mature  political  thinkers,  one  a  Slavophile  and 
reactionary,  the  other  the  son  of  a  small  trades- 
man and  a  fanatical  propagandist  of  all  the  new 
doctrines  from  Marxism  to  Tolstoyism.     Neither 


really  knew  anytliing  about  the  count's  life,  but 
both  were  full  of  the  astonishing  fables  so  com- 
mon in  Russia. 

*'  It  is  mostly  hypocrisy,"  said  my  Slavophile. 
'*  When  a  man  preaches  poverty,  lives  in  luxury, 
and  keeps  up  two  palaces  with  the  millions  of  ru- 
bles he  earns  with  his  novels  he  had  better " 

' '  He  had  better  say  nothing ;  and  so  ought 

your  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  ,  who  preaches 

poverty  also.  But  Lyeff  Nikolaievitch  does  not 
live  in  luxury,  and  makes  no  millions.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  near  Tula  walking  barefoot  to 
market  with  his  daughter,  and  carrying  baskets 
on  his  arm." 

My  friend  had  never  been  near  Tula,  but  knew 
very  well  the  value  of  a  positive  statement.  He 
went  on  to  give  a  very  highly  colored  account  of 
Tolstoy's  work  among  the  peasantry,  declaring, 
among  other  things,  that  one  day  outside  Moscow 
the  count  had  walked  home  barefoot  in  the  snow, 
having  given  his  boots  to  a  peasant  woman  who 
complained  of  chilblains.  The  argument  contin- 
ued, and  gradually  drifted,  as  most  Russian  argu- 
ments on  literature  do,  into  a  discussion  whether 
or  not  the  author  in  question  was  or  was  not  truly 
penetrated  by  the  '  *  Russian  spirit. "  For  all  Rus- 
sians, like  their  Western  critics,  agree  that  a  very 
distinct  Russian  spirit  exists,  and  may  be  dis- 
cerned both  in  their  art  and  their  social  organi- 
zation. But  what  the  Russian  spirit  is,  is  a 
matter  of  eternal  dispute. 

''  If  there  were  anything  really  Russian  in 
Tolstoy's  novels  they  would  not  be  so  popular 
among  foreigners,"  said  my  Slavophile.  *<Tur- 
genieff  is  the  only  other  Russian  novelist  read  in 
the  West.  And  Turgenieff  was  a  Westerner. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Tolstoy  knows  Russia 
better  than  Turgenieff,  but  he  is  no  more  a  Rus- 
sian. Real  Russian  literature  is  incomprehensible 
to  western  Europeans.  Nobody  in  France  or  in 
England  reads  real  Russian  literature,  but  every 
one  reads  Pushkin  and  Tolstoy,  and  thinks  he 
knows  everything  about  Russia.  But  atheism 
and  German  uniforms  and  anarchism  are  not 
Russian.  Tolstoy  is  an  atheist  with  a  Western 
education;  his  sons  are  disguised  in  German  uni- 
forms. ..."  And  my  friend  went  on  to  give  a 
highly  imaginative  account  of  the  Tolstoy  minage^ 
ending  by  giving  his  ideas  of  what  a  real  Russian 
and  a  real  reformer  ought  to  be. 

''  Father  John,  of  Cronstadt,  for  instance — he 
is  a  real  Russian,  and  a  really  honest  man.  He 
is  the  really  popular  man  m  Russia.  The  mass 
of  the  Russian  peasantry — even  those  who  are  his 
own  neighbors,  as  he  admits  himself — distrust 
Tolstoy.  But  Father  John?  Who  is  it  that 
gives  every  penny  he  earns  to  the  poor  ?  Who  is  it 
that  receives  hundreds  of  letters  every  day  from 
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all  parts  of  Russia  asking  for  help  and  advice  ? 
TVho  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  pil- 
grims ?  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  two 
palaces  and  *  have  all  things  in  common.'  " 

Views  as  distorted  as  these  are  very  wide- 
spread among  a  certain  class  of  Russians,  wlio 
think  that  because  Count  Tolstoy  does  not  go 
naked  and  starve  to  death,  which  would  be  the 
logical  application  of  extreme  Christianity,  he  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  propagandist  of  rules  of  con- 
duct which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  to  observe. 
But  to  the  question  how  far  Tolstoy  applies  to  his 
daily  life  the  principles  which  he  propagates  the 
answer  is  really  very  simple.  The  dualism  of 
Count  Tolstoy's  mental  equipment,  which  is  the 
first  thing  noticed  by  a  stranger,  serves  him  in 
good  turn  here,  and  relieves  him  of  the  necessity 
of  compounding  with  his  conscience.  For  if,  as 
an  ethical  teacher,  he  professes  doctrines  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  consistently  with  efficiency  as  a  worker  and 
reformer,  as  a  practical  man  he  sees  at  once  the 
limitations  which  must  be  placed  upon  these  doc- 
trines. He  is  content  to  observe  liis  abstract  rule 
of  life  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
efficiency  as  a  w^orker  and  an  example.  He  sees 
that  if  he  were  to  observe  his  doctrines  literally 
he  might  attain  M.  Pobyedonostseff's  ideal  of 
^'  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,"  but  his  value  as 
a  reactive  force  would  be  destroyed.  And  he 
prefers  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  by  com- 
pounding with  practical  life  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  special  opportunities  afforded  by  the  position 
which  he  holds  in  the  world.  Thus  we  see  him 
daily  denying  all  government,  yet  approving  or 
condemning  on  their  individual  merits  the  actions 
of  governments  ;  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  yet  let- 
ting them  be  paid  for  him  ;  despising  industry, 
yet  helping  and  sympathizing  with  industrial 
workmen  ;  and  rejecting  the  rights  of  property, 
yet  sometimes  taking  for  his  own  writings  money 
which  he  knows  he  can  employ  to  better  purpose 
than  those  who  would  otherwise  gain  the  profits, 
as  he  did  with  his  novel  "  Resurrection,"  which 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
assist  the  emigrant  Dukliobortsi.  Everywhere 
the  so-called  teachings  of  Tolstoy  are  qualified  by 
the  necessities  of  his  daily  life.  His  rule  of  life 
is  observed  closely,  but  only  when  it  does  not 
diminish  his  power  for  practical  good. 

Thus  Tolstoy  as  a  practical  man  is  quite  ready 
to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  peasants  on 
his  property  and  the  local  officials,  though  he  flat- 
ly denies  the  right  of  the  first  to  resistance  or  of 
the  second  to  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  that 
the  root  of  his  doctrine,  *'  Resist  not  him  that  is 
evil,'*  is  with  him  little  better  than  an  ethical  ab- 
straction.    The    vituperative    condemnation    of 


wrongdoing  can  hardly  be  a  part  of  *<  Resist  not 
him  that  is  evil."  But  Tolstoy  is  bitter  in  con- 
demnation ;  and  while  he  declares  categorically 
that  resistance  can  never  be  justified,  he  is  the 
first  to  express  sympathy  with  righteous  revolt. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  his  articles  and  published 
letters  he  seldom  commits  himself  to  such  sym- 
pathy. But  these  letters  and  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  abstract  exposition  of  the  underlying  cause 
of  political  and  social  troubles.  In  his  private 
conversation,  regarding  all  questions  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  he  judges  them  in  the 
light  of  their  immediate  rights  and  wrong.  Thus, 
if  you  ask  Count  Tolstoy's  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  a  particular  war,  he  will  unhesitatingly  give  a 
judgment  as  to  which  side  is  in  the  right,  and 
even  express  satisfaction  at  any  success  {;hey  may 
gain.  But  ten  minutes  afterward  ask  him 
whether  there  is  any  exception  to  his  doctrine, 
^*  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,"  and  he  will  answer 
unhesitatingly,  ' '  No. " 

This  capacity  for  compromise  in  the  applica- 
tion of  extreme  opinions,  the  rarest  of  all  quali- 
ties among  really  convinced  social  reformers, 
shows  itself  admirably  in  his  family  life.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Count  Tolstoy  lives,  if  not  in  pal- 
aces, at  least  in  houses  which  are  infinitely  better 
than  those  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  primitive 
as  is  his  dress,  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  clothing  of  most  Russian  peasants, 
while  his  food,  if  simple,  is  certainly  better  and 
more  regular.  Black  coffee  is  not  a  prime  ne- 
cessity of  life,  neither  are  bicycles,  but  I  have 
seen  the  count  drinking  coffee  after  dinner,  and 
he  bicycles  and  rides  on  horseback  in  the  Mos- 
cow suburbs  without  any  qualms  of  conscience. 
The  fact  is  that  Tolstoy,  while  retaining  his  con- 
victions, has  long  passed  the  first  ardor  of  the  re- 
former. <'  Leave  all  and  follow  me, "  he  has  learned 
is  not  a  practical  doctrine,  or,  if  it  is  practicable, 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  greatest  usefulness. 
Even  Shelley,  who  was  the  greatest  embodiment  of 
white-hot  propaganda  which  the  last  century  pro- 
duced, sometimes  ate  meat,  and  married  two 
wives.  And  Tolstoy  is  quite  ready  to  sacrifice 
an  ounce  of  perfection  for  a  pound  of  practical 
good.  He  has  none  of  the  egoism  which  would 
lead  him  to  strive  after  the  absolute  realization 
of  his  own  doctrines.  Posterity  has  justified  the 
judgment  of  Henri  Quatre  that  a  kingdom  is 
worth  a  mass.  And  Tolstoy  knows  very  well 
that  an  occasional  deference  to  convention  and 
the  occupation  of  an  eight  -  foot  cubicle  in  a 
family  mansion  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
devotion  and  assistance  of  his  family,  and  the 
possession  of  funds  for  carrying  on  his  work. 
His  position  may  not  be  logical,  but  in  the  strug- 
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gle  between  logic  and  usefulness  logic  has  lost. 
So  he  spends  his  time  in  the  summer  at  his 
country  home,  plowing  and  reaping  in  the 
fields,  helping  the  widow  to  gather  in  her  crops, 
bargaining  with  tax-collectors  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  and  giving  his  peasants  sound  practical  ad- 
vice as  to  how  best  to  carry  on  their  work  and 
resist  extortion.  The  fact  that  he  lives  in  a 
** palace"  does  not  trouble  his  conscience  in  the 
least.  And  in  his  winter  home  at  Moscow  he 
does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  sweep  the  snow 
from  the  front  of  his  house.  He  knows  that  it  is 
better  both  for  his  gospel  and  for  its  propagation 
that  he  should  spend  his  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  if  his  health  de- 
mands exercise  and  recreation,  it  is  no  sin  to 
possess  a* bicycle  and  a  horse,  even  tliough  these 
are  luxuries  undreamed  of  by  the  majority  of  the 
human  race. 

All  this  is  very  characteristic,  not  only  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  but  of  Russians  in  general.  While  the 
Russian  is  the  very  first  to  rush  and  put  all  his 
thoughts  into  immediate  action, — a  circumstance 
which  makes  the  abstract  revolutionary  much 
more  dangerous  in  Russia  than  elsewhere, — he  is 
by  no  means  a  worshiper  of  absolute  ideals  either 
in  thought  or  in  action.  As  it  is  in  Russian 
literature,  it  is  very  much  in  Russian  life.  The 
best  Russian  novels  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  western  Europe  by  the  complete  absence  in 
the  delineation  of  human  character  of  absolute 
types  of  goodness  or  badness,  beauty  or  ugliness. 
In  all  the  writings  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff 
there  is  not  a  single  character  personifying  any 
absolute  quality,  whether  good  or  bad.  In  the 
actions  which  they  depict,  there  i^the  same  dep- 
recation of  extravagance.  The  fanatic  and  the 
man  of  fixed  ideas  invariably  come  to  a  bad  end. 
A  rational  compromise  between  ideas  and  facts 
is  the  essential  in  useful  work.  This  character- 
istic of  Russian  ideas  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
Turgenieff's  best-known  novel,  "Virgin  Soil." 
The  hero,  Nezdanoff,  the  man  of  fixed  ideas, 
breaks  down  when  he  attempts  to  apply  them  to 
life.  But  the  same  ideas,  held  in  a  less  intense 
degree,  and  therefore  more  easily  applicable  to 
existing  conditions,  triumph  in  the  hands  of  the 
practical  factory  manager,  Solomin.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  Count  Tolstoy's  favorite  books  is  Mr. 
Morley's  work  ''  On  Compromise."  It  is  prob- 
ably true.  His  life  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  application  of  extreme  ideas  to  action.  He 
lives  as  nearly  according  to  the  literal  precepts 
of  Christianity  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  who 
values  practical  usefulness  to  do.  But  in  the 
conflict  between  his  ideas  and  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  world  about  him  it  is  the  practical 
side  of  his  character  which  gains  tlie  victory. 


v.— COUNT  TOLSTOY  AND  THE 

RUSSIANS. 

What  is  Tolstoy's  real  relationship  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  serves  and  idealizes  ?     What  is  the 
popular  view  of  Tolstoy  as  an  active  social  force  ? 
We  know  that  the  official  classes  distrust  and  fear 
him  ;   and  that  as  Marxism  is  the  only  gospel  of 
educated  non-official  Russia,  educated  non-official 
Russia  is  content  with  admiring  him  as  an  artist 
and  deriding  him  as  a  moralist  and  political  phi- 
losopher.    But  Tolstoy  himself  puts  his  ethical 
teachings  on  the  summit ;  his  novels  at  best  have 
been  only  instruments,  and,  as  he  has  many  times 
declared  of  late,  unfit  instruments.     He  is  the 
last  man  to  set  any  store  upon  his  reputation  as 
an  artist,  and  he  has  condemned  unhesitatingly 
the  whole  theory  of  art  upon  which  his  earlier 
works  were  constructed.     So,  if  we  eliminate  dis- 
trustful officials,  and  an  educated  class  which  re- 
spects  moral   courage  and  intercession   for  the 
weak  but  regards  the  Tolstoyan  gospel  with  con- 
tempt, we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  bed  rock  of 
Russian  society — the  people.     What  do  the  peo- 
ple, what  do  the  peasants  think  ?     The  peasants 
are  inarticulate,  and  that  is  the  first  difficulty. 
To  solve  it  satisfactorily  would  therefore  require 
a  knowledge  of  Russia  which  few  Westerners 
possess.    Tolstoy  has  himself  declared  that  many 
even  of  his  own  peasantry  regard  him  merely  as 
a  horn  of  plenty  and  an  intercessor  in  time  of 
trouble.     How  the  Russian  peasant  regards  un- 
expected benefactors,  he  has  shown  in  *  *  Resur- 
rection," where  Prince  Nekliudoff  fails  utterly 
to  convince  his  peasants  of  his  good  intentions ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  at  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  many  enlightened  proprietors  wished  to 
make  a  liberal    distribution    of  their   land  the 
peasants  drew  back,  fearing  attempts  at  trickery. 
The  legacy  of  distrust  left  by  serfdom  is  strong 
among  Russians  to-day.     I  remember  myself  see- 
ing a  German  traveler  in  Nijni  Novgorod  offer- 
ing cigars  all  round  to  a  group  of  bargees  from 
the  Oka,  and  being  repulsed  with  the  incredulous 
grin  to  which  onQ  treats  a  thimblerigger.    There 
is,  of  course,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russian 
peasant  is  highly  responsive  to  kindly  treatment 
when  once  he  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  disin- 
terested.   But  he  requires  convincing,  and  Tolstoy 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  fate  which  overtook 
his  predecessor. 

But  how  do  the  peasants  regard  Tolstoy  as  a 
reformer  and  propagandist  ?  I  made  many  ef- 
forts to  solve  this  question.  In  Moscow  be  was 
well  known,  at  least  by  appearance,  and  there 
were  few  whose  attention  had  not  been  attracted 
by  the  sight  of  an  aged  peasant  riding  round  the 
suburbs  in  the  twilight,  mounted  on  an  excellent 
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horse,  and  sitting  it  with  the  air  of  a  nobleman  and 
soldier.  But  among  the  muzhiks — and  Moscow, 
the  Russians  say,  is  **a  city  of  muzhiks" — 
there  was  very  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  man  dwelled  in  Israel.  The  most  appre- 
ciative answer  which  I  ever  received  from  a  mu- 
zhik was  that  *'  he  is  a  good  i«rm."  This  peas- 
sant  had  read  "War  and  Peace,''  and  also  a  little 
pamphlet  by  the  count  on  sobriety,  which  he 
condemned  on  the  excellent  ground,  <<  Yes,  but 
Gosudar  Imperator  drinks  champagne. ' *  Among 
most  of  the  muzhiks  there  was  a  singular  una- 
nimity of  suspicious  fear.  Some  condemned 
him  as  a  heshozhnik^  or  atheist,  and  others  told 
the  most  absurd  stories  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  government,  one  informing  me  coolly  that  he 
was  paid  by  the  authorities  to  encourage  mili- 
tary service.  In  short,  the  great  mass  seemed 
utterly  ignorant  of  everything  except  Tolstoy's 
name  and  his  practice  of  wearing  peasant's 
clothes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  lack  of  influence, 
combined  with  his  celebrity  abroad,  accounts 
largely  for  the  indulgence  with  which  Tolstoy  is 
treated  by  the  Russian  Government.  As  a  phi- 
losopher, Tolstoy  has  certainly  more  disciples  in 
the  smallest  of  European  states  than  in  his  own 
great  country.  From  practical  Tolstoy  ism  tlie 
Russian  Government  has  hitherto  had  little  to 
fear.  Anti-militarism  is  really  the  only  appli- 
cable part  of  his  teaching,  and  the  anti-military 
sects  of  Russia  are  much  older  than  Tolstoy,  and 
in  no  way  traceable  to  him,  though  he  has  cer- 
tainly gained  thein  much  moral  support  by  his 
writings  in  the  foreign  press.  It  is  a  very  strange 
thing,  and  quite  characteristic  of  Europe's  outlook 
on  Russia,  that  these  sects  are  encouraged  in 
countries  where  military  service,  or  war  taxes, 
which  Tolstoy  himself  regards  as  precisely  the 
same  thing,  are  obligatory.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, says  Tolstoy,  is  entitled  to  the  severest 
condemnation  for  upholding  conscription  ;  but 
this  condemnation  is  equally  deserved  by  every 
other  country,  whether  it  maintains  a  conscript 
or  a  volunteer  army.  But  having  once  estab- 
lished conscription,  Tolstoy  recognizes  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  for  Westerners  to  condemn  the 
Russian  Government  for  refusing  to  recognize 
conscientious  objections,  no  such  objections  being 
listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any  other  country. 
Tolstoy  sees  this  more  keenly  than  most  persons, 
and  pays  scant  attention  to  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy coming  from  abroad. 

Tolstoy's  influence  certainly  has  tended  to  in- 
crease abroad  ;  why  has  it  not  increased  com- 
raensurately  in  his  own  country  ?  The  novelty 
and  uncompromising  character  of  his  doctrines, 
when  stated  in  the  abstract,  have  attracted  for- 


eigners. But  in  Russia  the  novelty  is  not  so 
great.  Tolstoy  is  not  a  pioneer  in  Russia.  The 
democratic  faith  in  the  people  which,  rather  than 
Christianity,  is  the  practical  basis  of  his  gospel, 
is  many  years  older  than  Tolstoy.  The  great 
Russian  social  movement  of  the  middle  of  last 
century,  of  which  Tolstoy  is  but  the  heritor, 
produced  a  host  of  enlightened  men  and  women 
such  as  he,  who  succeeded  in  doing  for  a  time 
what  he  has  done  for  a  lifetime — in  undergoing 
the  process  of  oprostchenie,  becoming  first  of  all 
simple.  These  people  were  as  well  aware  as  Tol- 
stoy that  only  through  simplicity  they  could  make 
themselves  one  with  the  people,  and  that  only  by 
sharing  the  burdens  of  their  lives  could  they  lift 
up  out  of  the  dust  a  people  to  whom  all  appeals 
from  above  would  have  been  addressed  in  vain. 
Turgenieff,  the  historian  of  the  movement,  shows 
us  how  this  movement  ended  in  disillusion  and 
disenchantment.  It  was  too  ardent  to  last,  and 
too  little  in  accord  with  actuality  to  succeed  even 
for  a  time.  Turgenieff's  dreamer  of  high  dreams, 
who  could  find  community  with  the  muzhiks  only 
by  drinking  himself  to  intoxication  in  their  com- 
pany, was  a  characteristic  type.  Even  the  prac- 
tical Bazarof,  who  admitted  no  dreams  and  no 
ideals,  found  that  the  muzhik  could  not  under- 
stand his  language.  The  emulators  of  Turge- 
nieff's  heroes  in  real  life  had  no  more  success. 
Suicide,  Siberia,  and  expatriation  were  the  ends 
of  most.  But  the  first  ardor  of  this  reforming 
movement  had  been  exhausted  before  Tolstoy 
came  under  its  influence,  and  the  one  Russian 
who  succeeded  in  showing  how  far  identification 
with  the  people  was  practicable  has  therefore  had 
few  imitators  in  his  own  country. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Tolstoy  should  have 
succeeded  so  far  where  his  predecessors  have 
failed.  He  came  of  a  familv  whose  habits,  we 
are  told,  were  so  luxurious  that  his  grandfather 
sent  his  linen  to  be  washed  in  Holland  ;  his  edu- 
cation was  unfavorable  ;  he  was  hampered  by 
family  attachments,  and  he  began  to  change  his 
views  at  a  time  when  the  old  ardor  for  self-sacri- 
fice had  been  killed  by  failure  and  disenchant- 
ment. Moreover,  as  a  practical  man,  he  had  al- 
ways a  clear  idea  of  the  limitations  of  Russian 
popular  life.  The  real  explanation  of  his  success 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  never  led  away  by  re- 
formatory zeal.  He  had  taken  the  peasant  Suta- 
yeff  as  a  model  and  master  himself,  and  he  re- 
garded the  peasant's  life,  not  as  something  to  be 
raised  and  lifted  up  to  his  own  level,  but  as  an 
ideal  already  materialized.  The  earlier  reformers 
had  regarded  the  Russian  peasantry  as  so  much 
valuable  raw  material,  which  would  display  its 
true  value  when  impregnated  with  revolutionary 
moral  and  political  ideas.   Tolstoy  never  had  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  revolution  ;  and  in  morals  he 
found  a  better  standard  among  the  peasants  than 
anywhere  else.  He  was  convinced  that  culture 
had  nothing  to  do  with  morality,  and  he  became 
therefore  a  pupil  rather  than  a  master  in  tlie  great 
peasant  school. 

It  is  plainly  that  which  differentiates  Tolstoy 
from  the  hundreds  of  other  educated  Russians 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  people  and  earn  in 
return  nothing  better  than  the  reputation  of 
**  characters,"  and  the  benevolent  contempt  of 
peasants  who  do  not  understand  them,  and  whom 
they  do  not  understand.  But  Tolstoy  found  not 
only  his  ethical  but  also  his  aesthetic  doctrines 
realized  among  the  people.  The  common  life, 
he  says,  is  not  only  the  basis  of  all  true  morals, 
but  of  all  true  art.  What  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  simplest,  he  agrees  again  and  again,  is  not 
true  art.  Art  requires  no  commentary  ;  it  is  in- 
fective in  its  nature,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  is  not 
true  art.  It  is  a  <' means  of  communion,"  ''a 
condition  of  human  life,"  The  remark  made  by 
another  celebrated  Russian,  that  Turgenieff's 
*'  Recollections  of  a  Sportsman  "  had  exhausted 
the  life  of  the  people,  awakened  his  wrath,  and 
he  asked,  indignantly  : 

*'  Tiie  life  of  the  people  exhausted  ? — the  life 
of  the  people  with  its  manifold  labors,  its  dan- 
gers on  sea  and  land,  its  relations  with  employ- 
ers, leaders,  companions,  with  men  of  other 
faiths  and  nationalities,  its  travels,  its  struggles 
with  nature,  with  wild  beasts,  its  relations  to 
domestic  animals,  its  work  in  the  forest,  on  the 
steppes,  in  fields  and  gardens,  its  family  rela- 
tions, its  dealings  with  fellow -workers,  its  bear- 
ing to- economical  questions,  to  intellectual  prob- 
lems, all  the  problems  of  life  for  self  and  family, 
— all  these  interests,  all  permeated  with  religious 
sentiments  ...  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
hausted, and  to  make  way  for  descriptions  of 
how  one  hero  kissed  his  lady's  hand,  another 
her  arm,  a  third  in  some  other  way, — is  this  to 
be  given  up  for  that  other  art  whose  only  ob- 
jects are  to  flatter  pride,  dissipate  ermutj  and  de- 
velop eroticism  ?  " 

This  is  not  art,  he  says.  As  the  life  of  the 
people  is  the  best  of  all  lives,  the  art  which  the 
people  create,  and  which  is  created  by  students 
and  imitators  of  the  people,  is  the  best  of  all  art. 
Tolstoy's  ideas  of  art  and  morals  are  thus  com- 
plementary and  mutually  indispensable,  and  his 
productiveness  as  an  artist,  in  the  sense  under- 
stood by  himself,  is  multiplied  by  his  mode  of 
life.  The  work  which  he  does  in  the  fields,  his 
long  tramps  from  village  to  village,  his  visits  to 
liight-refuges  and  prisons,  his  teaching  of  peas- 
ants at  his  country  home,  his  stories  and  fables 
written  specially  for  the  people,  his  popular  works 


on  science  and  on  morals,  not  only  form  a  put 
of  what  he  regards  as  the  ideal  life,  but  apart 
also  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  true  artist. 

Yet  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Tolstoy  as 
a  t(?aclier  enjoys  a  wide  influence  among  any 
Russian  class.  What  the  future  will  do  with  bis 
doctrines,  no  one  can  say.  At  present,  the  maaaes 
of  the  Russian  people  are  far  too  susceptible  to 
mystical  emotions  to  find  any  attraction  in  -a 
rationalistic  guide  still  in  the  flesh.  But  if  ttaej 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  culture,  flflj 
years  hence  they  will  be  quite  capable  of  reviviqg 
Tolstoyism  as  a  religious  cult,  with  its  fouiidir 
endowed  with  supernatural  attributes  somewhm 
in  the  background,  and  around  his  name  a  gieai 
tangle  of  traditions  which  Tolstoy  would  regaid 
witli  horror.  Meantime,  Tolstoy  as  a  man,  in 
his  immediate  circle,  enjoys  much  greater  hoiiar 
than  a  prophet  in  a  wider  sphere. 

But  if  Tolstoy  is  not  a  great  influence  in  Rai- 
sia,  what  is  his  value  as  a  representative  of  Bns- 
sian  ideas  ?  The  first  thing  notable  is  that  his 
philosophy,  even  although  he  finds  its  germs 
more  widespread  in  Russia  than  anywhere  else, 
is  a  general  human  philosophy  in  its  application, 
and  is  even  more  generally  comprehensible  than 
his  art.  Yet  Tolstoy  is  really  a  very  faithful 
representative  of  Russian  life.  If  Tolstoy  has 
never  made  a  Russian  sect,  the  Russian  sects 
have  made  Tolstoy.  He  is  a  pupil,  not  a  teach- 
er, in  his  own  country.  It  is  only  abroad  that 
Tolstoy  stands  as  a  revolutionary  apostle  of  novel 
moral  ideas.  His  relation  to  his  own  country. 
men  is  that  he  expresses,  divested  of  mysticism, 
the  practical  religion  which  animates  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Russian  sectarians,  Dukhobortsi,  Mole- 
kani,  8tundists,  and  Vagabonds.  How  far  he  is 
right  in  declai'ing  that  the  masses  of  his  country- 
men are  informed  by  the  same  spirit  is  another 
question.  And  even  if  he  is  right  in  this,  is  he 
right  in  regarding  racial  conditions  as  the  deter, 
mining  factor,  and  not  merely  a  low  state  of 
culture  ?  Either  view  seems  to  strike  at  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  his  doctrines.  If  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  really  the  spiritual  salt  of  the 
earth  by  history  and  race,  what  of  the  other 
races  ?  If  he  is  merely  a  better  man  because  he 
leads  a  primitive  life,  what  of  his  future,  and 
what  of  the  future  of  the  advanced  races  ?  For 
Tolstoy  is  no  dreamer,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  the  machine  even  of  **  false  civilization" 
cannot  be  stopped.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions  put  to  Tolstoy  the  practical  man  are  given 
by  Tolstoy  the  academic  thinker,  who  replies 
that  consequences  matter  nothing,  as  they  mat- 
tered nothing  to  the  preacher  of  asceticism  in 
"The  Kreuzer  Sonata."  Let  each  man  settle 
witli  his  own  conscience.     The  rest  may  perish. 


PRESERVING   THE    HUDSON    PALISADES. 


THE  preservation  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  places  possessing  scenic  or  liis- 
Wric  interest  io  an  unusual  degree  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  people  of  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  might  well  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  showing  intelligent  and  patriotic  con- 
cern. Each  good  example  ought  to  be  widely 
heralded,  in  onier  to  stimulate  activity  in  other 
quarters.  This  magazine  has  on  many  occa- 
sions done  wiiat  it  could  to  further  such  work  in 
genera!  and  in  particular  ;  and  its  pages  are  open 
from  time  to  time  for  the  record  of  projects  ac- 
complished or  the  encouragement  of  movements 
set  on  foot.  It  was  with  especial  gratification 
several  months  ago  that  we  were  able  to  an- 
nounce as  a  practical  certainty  that  the  famous 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  were  to  be  redeemed 
from  all  risk  of  further  defacement,  and  that 
thev  were  to  be  treated  and  developed  in  the  fu- 
ture as  an  extended  parkway,  under  the  joint 
control  of  permanent  commissions  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  steps 
which  remained  to  be  taken  to  make  the  Pali- 
sades Park  a  legal  as  well  as  a  practical  certainty 
have  now  i>een  completed. 

It  is  nearly  three  centuries  since  Hudson  and 
his  men  sailed   up  the  river  and  discovered  the 


varied  wonders  of  its  unrivaled  shores,  and  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  white  men 
have  been  living  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Pali- 
sades' escarpment,  and  also  on  the  facing  east 
bank.  And  yet  until  recently  that  notable  region, 
like  several  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  City,  has  been  very  much  ii 
One  might  safely  assert  without  fear  of  c 
diction  that  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  vacation  travel  and  exploration,  ten 
times  as  many  have  visited  the  rugged  cliffs  and 
precipices  of  mountain  scenery  in  Europe  as  have 
made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with  the  wonder- 
ful ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  that  forms  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  for  a  distance  of  some  twen- 
ty-five miles, — at  least  a  dozen  miles  of  which 
lies  opposite  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
the  actual  municipai  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

Yet  althoniih  so  few  people  have  known  the 
Palisades  in  an  intimate  way,  the  whole  traveling 
world  has  been  familiar  with  the  great  rocky 
wall,  with  its  tree- covered  slope  of  accumulated 
talus  and  deliris  at  the  base,  and  with  the  af- 
forested sky-line  at  the  top.  This  noble  scene 
has  been  one  of  the  charms  of  a  steamboat  ride 
on  the  Hudson,  and  one  of  the  advertised  at- 
tractions of   travel    on  the   New   York.  Central 
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■  it  is  likoly 


Railroad,  which  follows  tin- 
east  liHiik  of  tlie  river.  Tl 
that  more  peoplu  will  sot-  llie 
its  beauties  than  iti  any  pn-vious  season  for  a 
loii{r  time,  hv  ivusim  of  the  fiiet  tliiU  iiiiicli  o£ 
the  travel  to'tho  I'an-Atdeneiiti  K.\i>iisitiun  will 
■  Hudson  Hiver  route,  wlielher  Iiy  boat 
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.il. 


;  undoubleilly  the  water's  edye  at  the 
foot  of  the  ralisftiles  aflonls  u  very  raiv  appoT- 
lunity  for  a  lieautiftil  flriveway,  witli  attractive 
IniiiUeaiie  treatment  of  tlie  iiari'uu'  striii  of  land 
of  irreyular  wiiiih  ami  eharaeler  that  hiis  been 
formeil  at  the  Iiase  of  the  cliffs,  there  was  no 
prossin;^  reason  for  the  <;reation  of  a  Palisades 
Park  iiiuil  a  vei-y  le«-  yuats  ii^jo,  Crt;en<:y  in 
this  matter  wasdm>  entirely  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  come  to  be  a  market  for  the  peculiar  trap 
rock  that  constitutes  tlie  Palisades  riilfre  ;  and 
accoriiingly  there  had  tome  into  existence  several 
very  extensive  quarries.- sup] ill ed  with  powerful 
miideru  machinery  for  cimveriing  the  hard  igne- 
ous rock  into  [laviiig- blocks  and  broken  stone  for 
making  niacadajui/.ed  roads.  These  quarries  were 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  using  giant  powder  or 
dynamite  to  blast  down  huge  mas.'ies  of  the  ruck 
with  which  to  feed  the  ci'iishera  below  ;  and  the 
1  enabled  them  to  load  from  their  owu 
:ito  great  scows  and  thus   obtain    cheap 


water  transportation.  The  trap-rock  formation, 
however,  is  of  great  enough  extent  and  sufiicieiit 
recurrence  in  the  general  vicinity  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  market  for  many  centuries  to  come 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  one  of  the 
most  majestic  and  beautiful  sti-etches  of  nUuial 
sceneiy  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

Thus  there  came  about,  some  years  ago,  a  rerr 
active  and  also  very  proper  agitation  against  tlie 
blasting   of    the    Palisades,    particularly    in   the 
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neighborliood  of  Fort  Lee,  wliich  is  a  Revolu- 
tionary relic  on  tlie  Palisades  just  opposite  Fort 
Wftsbington,  and  about  two  miles  north  of 
Grant's  Tomb.  But  agitation  against  tlie  blast- 
ing, while  useful  in  aronsing  public  opinion  to 
tbe  desirability  of  some  action  for  preserving  the 
Pftlissdea,  did  not  seem  to  point  out  any  effective 
remedy.  The  quarrymen  owned  the  land  and 
were  within  their  legal  rights  in  making  com- 
merce of  the  Palisades  and  disposing  of  them  by 
the  cubic  yard.  There  were  only  two  things 
that  could  be  done  by  those  who  wished  to  stop 
the  blasting  and  save  the  scenery.  One  was  to 
buy  out  the  quarrymen  by  private  agreement, 
and  the  other  was  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  render  possible  the  condemnation  of  the 
land  for  public  uses. 

The  situation  was  rendered  more  ditBcult  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  more  important  part  of 
tbe  stretch  of  the  Palisades  lay  within  tbe  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  was  visi- 
ble only  from  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  the 
question  of  preservation  was  of  comparatively 
little  concern  to  tbe  great  majority  of  the  people 


of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  One  possible  solu- 
tion that  seemed  liojwful  for  a  time  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  national  government.  It  was 
proposed  to  persuade  Congress  to  accept  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  converting  the  Palisades,  with  tbe  adja- 
cent shore-line  and  riparian  rights,  into  a  national 
military  and  naval  reservation.  Bills  to  this  ef- 
fect were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  and  in 
Congress  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ad- 
vance any  conclusive  argument  to  show  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  had  any  actual  mili- 
tary or  naval  i-easons  for  taking  up  the  project, 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  thingsought 
to  be  secured  was  not  in  fact  the  establishment 
of  a  military  or  naval  reservation,  but  merely  to 
find  a  way  to  put  a  pennanent  end  to  the  devas- 
tations of  a  few  quarrymen. 

Gradually  it  became  plain  enough  that  round- 
about methods  of  that  kind  must  be  given  up, 
and  that  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  direct 
and  businesslike  fashion.  The  true  method  was 
found  in  the  proposal  to  establish  an  interstate 
park  reservation  by  joint  or  identical  action  of 
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Edwin  A,  Slevpna. 


the  two  States  concerned.  Krii'iiiis  of  tlio  jm.'ji'ct 
first  decided  what  it  was  really  iiroessary  to  do, 
and  then  worked  out  a  plan  l>j-  which  t"  accom- 
plish tho  results.  In  the  spring  of  \'.m)  the  two 
legislatui'es  pnsscil  acts  identical  in  tlieir  t^enural 
provisions,  "  to  provide  for  the  selection,  location, 
appropriation,  and  inanagemcnt  of  certain  lands 
along  the  Palisades  of  tlie  IIudBiin  }tiver  for  an 
interetate  park,  and  thei-cby  to  preserve  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Palisades."  The  New  York  act  au- 
thorized the  governor  to  apjwint  ten  comniissioii- 
ers,  five  of  whom  should  be  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Xow  York.  The  New  Jersey  act  in  like  man- 
ner authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  ten  com- 


mis.«ioni'rs,  live  of  whom  should  be  citizens  of 
New  Jer.sey.  By  a  pi'car ranged  plan  each  gov- 
ernor appointed  Llie  live  men  selected  hy  the  other 
govei'uor.  and  thus  the  two  boards,  each  having 
ten  nieuibers,  wei-i;  made  up  of  the  saino  individ- 
uaU,  although  differently  organized. 

The  general  initiative  has  naturally  and  proper- 
ly Ixfen  taken  l>y  the  New  York  boawi,  under  the 
presidency  of  Jlr.  George  W,  Perkins,  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  also  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  New  Jersey 
board  is  under  the  presidency  of  Col.  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  a  prominent  memlier  of  n 
family  far  famed  for  public   spirit  and  pbilan- 
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tliropy,  and  whose  name  will  always  be  perpetu-  cept  for  expenses. — $10,000  by  the  New  York 

ated  in  the  Stevens  Institute.     One  of  the  most  Legislature  and  S5, 000  by  that  of  New  Jersey, 

valued  and  distinguished  members  of  the  board  is  Al  that  time  the  principal  devastation  was  being 

the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  beloiifrs  to  both  wrought  hy  a  certain  quarry  near  Fort  Lee,  and 

States  ahke,   but  who  serves  as  a  New  Jersey  the  immediate  task  of  the  commission  was  to  get 

memljer  of  these  two  commissions.      The  New  the  work  stopped.     It  was  found  tliat  instead  of 

York  members  besides  Mr.  Perkins  are  Messrs.  beginning  with    condemnation    proceedings   the 

Ralph  Trammann,  J.   Du  Pratt  White,  Nathan  better  way  was  to  buy  the  quarry  out ;  and  it  was 

F.  Barrelt,  and  D.  McNeely  Staiiffer  ;  and  the  resolved  to  use  the  >5,000  contributed  by  New 

New  Jersey  members  besides  Mr.  Stevens  and  Jersey  for  the  necessary  work  of  making  surveys 

Mr.  Hewitt  are  Messrs.  Franklin  "W.  Hopkins,  and  maps,   examining  titles,   etc.,  while  it  was 

Abram    Dc   Ronde,  and  W.  A.    Linn.      At  the  decided  that  tlie  $10,000  given  by  New  York 

time  when  these  boards  wore  authorized,  more  should  be  used  as  an  initial  payment  to  the  quarry- 

than  &  year  ago,  no  money  was  appropriated  ex-  men  in  consideration  of  a  six  months'  option  on 


Abram  S.  Hewitt.         Natbsn  F.  Barrett.      D.  McNeely  Stauder.  Frunklln  W.  HcjpkiiiB.      Abram  De  Ronde. 
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their  property  at  an  agreed  price.  This  price 
was  fixed  at  something  moi-e  than  $130,000. 

ThuB  the  most  objectionable  qnarrying  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  commissi  one  re  gained 
time  in  wliich  to  matiire  tbeir  plans.  Tliey 
consulted  tlie  principal  property -owners  aloDg 
the  Palisades  line,  and  found  most  of  them  en- 
tirely ready  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mission and  to  deed  to  the  public  without  com- 
pensation as  much  as  they  owned  of  the  face  of 
the  cliffs,  on  condition  that  they  sliould  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  JaOO  an  acre  for  the  land  that  they 
owned  at  the  base  of  the  Palisades,  and  a  uni- 
form price  of  810  per  lineal  foot  for  such  riparian 
rights  as  some  of  them  possessed, — that  is  to 
say,  the  adjacent  land  under  water.  This  uni- 
form arrangement  having  Iwen  accepted  by  the 
owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stretch  of  the 
Palisades  that  it  was  proposed  to  acquire,  it 
would  evidently  be  feasible  for  the  commission- 
ers in  the  futui-e  to  make  use  of  tiieir  powers  of 
condemnation  to  secure  the  remaining  tracts. 

When  the  legislatures  convened  last  winter,  the 
commissioners  wei-e  prepared  to  report  that  if 
the  two  State's  would  make  appropriations  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  purchase  of  the  edgewater 
lauds  from  Fort  Lee  northward  to  Huyler's 
Landing,  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles, 
certain  private  individuals  would  contribute  the 
jum  of  approximately  *125.00ll  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  the  particular  quames  that 
had  been  doing  most  harm.      The  ^>late  of  Xew 


York  was  asked  to  give  $400,000,  and  the  Stat* 
of  Xew  Jersey  $100,000.  Xot  to  go  farther  into 
financial  details,  it  siiilices  to  say  that  Governor 
(Well  of  Xew  York  took  tlie  same  broad  and 
generous  interest  in  the  subject  that  bis  prede- 
cessor, (iiivej-nor  Koosevelt,  had  shown,  and  the 
Governor  of  New  Jers<!y  manifested  a  like  spirit. 
[loth  legislatures  ma<.le  satisfactory  appropria- 
tions, and  the  private  funds  that  had  l.ieen  prom- 
ised for  the  purchase  of  the  quarry  were  prompdy 
forthcoming.  Tlie  giver  proved  to  be  Mr.  J. 
I'ierpont  Jlorgan,  whoso  benefactions  are  not 
inucli  heralded  and  arc  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous than  most  people  suspect. 

Tlie  coiumissionere  have  large  discretionary 
powers  ;  and,  while  they  will  not  try  at  once  to 
accomplish  much  mora  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
absolutely  necessary  land  and  the  construction  of 
a  driveway  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  years  to  come  lo  do  many  inter- 
esting things,  one  after  another,  by  wav  of  de- 
tailed development  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
possibilities  of  the  tract  which  has  come  under 
their  control.  As  projected  at  present,  the  Pali. 
sades  Park  will  include  something  more  than  a 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  park,  ob- 
viously, is  vertical  rather  than  horizontal,  and 
does  not  therefore  add  appreciably  to  the  acreage. 
Tiiere  ai-e  now  ferries  from  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street  to  Fort  Lee,  and  from  Yon- 
kers  to  a  point  known  as  Alpine.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  commissioners  that  when  the  road  im- 
provements are    made  there  will  be  additional 

There  are  various  localities  of  historic  note,  and 
some  surviving  houses  and  relics  also  that  possess 
interest  of  a  personal  or  historical  character.  All 
these  things  must,  of  course,  add  their  touches 
of  attraction  to  the  development  of  the  park. 
Some   information  of    an    especially    interesting 
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character  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Cady, 
the  distidguislieil  architect  of  New  York,  who 
has  long  had  a  beautiful  summer  home  on  the 
Palisades,  and  who  is  conversant  wilh  ail  the 
history  and  tradition  of  the  region.  The  para- 
graphs that  follow  have  been  derived  wholly  froln 
Mr.  Cady's  fund  of  information. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  the  Palisades,  so  far  as 
can  !>e  ascertained,  were  a  few  straggling  Dutch- 
mnn  who  had  deserted  the  manors  of  Westches- 
ter and  found  a  rude  refuge  upon  the  cliffs.  At 
certain  points  there  came  in  time  to  bo  very  tol- 
erable roads  down  tlie  mountain,  to  enable  mar- 
ket ganienera  of  the  valley  (west  of  the  Palisades) 
to  get  their  "truck"  to  the  river,  from  which  it 
could  be  floated  to  the  markets  of  Manhattan. 

A  road  of  this  kind  existed  at  Fort  Leo,  an- 
other at  what  is  now  known  as  Alpine,  opjwsita 
Yonkers,  which  was  then  known  as  "('lostcr 
Landing."  At  the  foot  of  this  roail,  by  the 
river,  were  three  taverns  or  road-houaes.  one  of 
which  is  still  standing.  These  three  houses  were 
in  active  service  while  as  yet  there  was  not  a 
house  in  what  is  now  known  as  Vonkere. 

During  the  Kevolutionary  War,  several  Eng- 
lish battleships  anchored  oif  "Clostcr  Landing," 
ami  on  one  occasion  sent  a  band  of  men  ashore 
to  collect  firewood.  A  party  of  Dutchmen  in 
the  valley  getting  newfi  of  it,  organized,  and 
stealthily  descended  and  took  the  gang  away 
prisoners,  the  war  vessels  not  daring  to  fire  on 
them  lest  they  kill  their  own  men.  During  the 
war,  C'ornwallis'  army  is  said  to  have  ascended 
this  Alpine  road,  dragging  their  cannon  after 
them,  as  they  pressed  on  across  Jersey. 

As  the  war  closed,  many  of  the  Krenchmen 
who  had  been  associated  witii  the  foreign  officers 
who  aided  Washington  settled  in  these  parts, 
and  we  still  find  the  names  Dubois,  Tavanier, 
riievaiier,  as  well  as  a  plenty  of  Dutch  names, — 
Vaa    Skiver,    Van   Valen,  Van    Buskii'k,    etc. 


For  years,  however,  the  region  of  the  Palisades 
was  as  unknown  to  the  general  public  as  the 
heart  of  Africa. 

One  day  in  the  early  sixties,  as  Mrs.  Charles 
Nordhofl  (the  wife  of  the  eminent  writer  and 
journalist)  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Yonkers,  she 
was  seined  with  a  keen  curiosity  to  know  what 
this  region  was  like,  and  later,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  rowed  across  the  river  and  toiled 
up  the  mountain.  Slie  found  that,  instead  of  a 
flat  platform  of  rock,  it  was  a  region  beautifully 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  well  wooded  with 
fine  trees,  and  possessing  points  with  views  of 
the  most  charming  and  picturesque  character. 

One  man  of  culture  and  leisure  had  already 
made  his  home  there,  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  a  most 
enthusiastic  botanist,  who  found  a  remarkable 
flora  on  t!ie  cliffs. — owing,  as  he  said,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  union  of  the  two  rock  formations  (the 
trap  rock  of  tho  cliff  and  the  sandstone  of  the 
valley).  The  Nordboffs  were  so  fascinated  with 
this  beautiful  region  that  they  settled  thei-e  and 
gathered  several  intimate  friends  around  then> 
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as  neighbors.  Later,  largely  through  their  ef- 
forts, the  stone  church  was  built,  which,  with  its 
pretty  grounds,  is  the  pride  of  the  region. 

The  charm  of  this  part  of  the  country  has 
drawn  hither  many  people  of  artistic  callings. 
Here  are  the  homes  of  Howard  Christy,  the  fa- 
mous illustrator  ;  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  the  archi- 
tect ;  Frederick  and  ("harles  Lamb,  mural  dec- 
orators ;  and,  until  recently,  J.  Massey  Uhind, 
the  sculptor.  The  family  of  the  late  General 
Stryker  have  a  picturesque  place  here,  as  wild 
as  a  bit  of  the  Adirondacks.  P'ranklin  Hopkins, 
the  banker,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Palisades,  has  a  place  a 
little  west  of  the  cliffs.  William  S.  Opdyke, 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  a  very  complete  and  charming  homcL 
That  of  Mr.  Cady  is  in  quaintest  old  Dutch  stylo, 
the  furniture  and  fittings  throughout  being  an- 
tique, many  of  them  from  Holland  a  couple  of 
centuries  back. 

The  Palisades,  at  Alpine,  are  some  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  From  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  ^'here  the  descent  to  the  val- 
ley commences  is  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  more  or  less. 

The  view  to  the  west  as  one  gradually  passes 


down  the  mountain  is  very  charming.  The  fer- 
tile valley  of  Overpeck,  with  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  river  like  a 
silver  thread  winding  through  it,  form  a  scene, 
especially  at  sunset,  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

The  proposed  park  embraces  all  the  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  ;  in  others  it  spreads  out, 
covering  many  acres  of  ground,  as  at  **Cape 
Flyaway,''  the  quaint  fishing  settlement  under 
Mr.  Ca<]y's  place,  at  Alpine.  The'  charm  of  a 
line  road,  sheltered  all  the  afternoon  from  the 
sun  by  the  great  cliffs,  with  changing  views  of 
the  broad  river  that  Hows  alongside,  will  proba- 
bly surpass  that  of  any  drive  in  the  country.  At 
certain  points  land  is  to  be  secured  on  the  cliff, 
and  electricity  will  make  access  to  such  points  oJf 
observation  easy.  It  is  proposed  that  the  road- 
way shall  have  a  separate  path  for  equestrians, 
and  another  for  bicycles.  It  will  extend  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Nyack,  at  the  former  point  connect- 
ing with  the  fine  Hudson  County  Boulevard,  thus 
extending  the  drive  to  Bergen  Point  at  the  south. 
Fine  roads  are  proposed  from  Tuxedo  and  other 
points  which  will  connect  with  the  river  drive, 
opening  up  wonderful  possibilities  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  city. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  MURR^.Y  BUTLER. 


THE  vast  educational  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  but  little 
understood.  In  almost  every  Government  de- 
partment and  bureau  at  Washington,  i)rolonged 
scientific  investigations  are  continually  carried 
.on,  in  order  that  governmental  action  itself  may 
be  more  intelligent  and  more  efficient,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  promoted.  The 
t?nited  States  Geological  Survey  is  a  great  scien- 
tific undertaking,  fitted  to  rank  with  the  univer- 
sities of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  its  researches.  The  Coast  and  (leo- 
detic  Survev,  the  Arinv  Medical  Museum  and 
laboratories,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
its  dependencies  are  constantly  engaged  in  simi- 
lar work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one 
vast  school  of  i)ure  and  applied  science.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Government  appropriates 
not  less  than  three  million  dollars  annuallv  for 
scientific  investigation  and  the  a})plication  of  its 
results.  This  sum  would  almost  maintain  the 
three  great  urban  universities  of  the  country — 
Harvard.  Columbia,  and  Chicago — for  a  year. 


As  a  consequence  of  this  activity,  many  highly 
trained  scientific  men  have  been  attracted  to  enter 
the  Government  service  at  Washington,  and  they 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  scientific 
investigators  of  the  United  States.  Their  posi- 
tions are  secure,  and  their  work  goes  on  without 
interruption  from  year  to  year,  apart  from  public 
notice,  and  yet  witli  results  of  the  highest  theoret- 
ical value  and  practical  importance.  While  the 
Congress  carries  on  this  work  for  governmental 
purposes  only,  it  indicated  as  long  ago  as  1892, 
in  a  joint  resolution  approved  April  12  of  that 
year,  that  the  (ioverninent's  large  collections 
illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and 
its  facilities  for  scientific  and  literary  research, 
were  to  be  held  accessible  to  the  investigators 
and  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion then  existing  or  thereafter  established  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Bv  an  almost  unnoticed 
but  most  important  provision  incorporated  in  the 
general  deficiency  bill  passed  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty. sixth  Congress,  and  approved 
March  3,  1901,  the  privileges  given  by  the  joint 
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resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  to  iiivestigatore  and 
students  of  institutions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  extended  to  ''scientific  investigators 
and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  and 
graduates  of  institutions  oE  learning  in.tlie  several 
States  and  Territories,  aa  well  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  sucli  rules  and  restrictions  as 
the  heads  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  men- 
tioned may  prescribe."  This  wise  and  generous 
provision  of  law  at  once  opened  t!ie  way  for  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  Btates. 

How  were  qualified  students  in  Maine  or  New 
York,  or  Iowa  or  California,  to  know  just  what 
oppoi-t unities  for  study  and  research  were  open 
to  them  at  Washington  ?  To  whom  were  they 
to  apply  for  information,  guidance,  and  direc- 
tion ?  By  whom  was  their  work  at  "Washington 
to  be  supervised  and  recorded  in  case  they  might 
wish  to  offer  it  to  the  university  of  their  choice 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
higher  degree?  In  what  way  were  they  to  be 
brought  together  so  as  to  develop  the  esprit  ile 
corps  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  genuine  stU' 
dent-body  ?  The  Congress  had  made  no  provi- 
sion for  any  of  these  tilings,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  could  make  none  without  a  violent  de- 
parture from  all  precedent.  The  new  opportuni- 
ties ci-ealed  a  new  need,  and  that  need  is  to  be 
met  by  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
incorporated  on  May  17,  1901,  and  formally  or- 
ganized on  June  3, 

The  Washington  Memorial  Institution  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  activities  of  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association,  the  latter 
body  being  an  organization  of  women  "  to  aid  in 
securing  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  education,  as 
recommended  by  George  Wasiiington,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  various 


messages  to  Congress,"  and  so  forth.  The  plan 
has  been  worked  out  in  consultation  witli  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universities  and  other  scientific 
bodies,  and  with  their  hearty  cooperation  and 
approval.  It  has  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  of 
not  duplicating  any  existing  form  of  educational 

The  name,  "Washington  Memorial  Institution, 
is  self-explanatory.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  in- 
sistent wish  of  Washington,  expressed  in  his 
will,  and  in  lettei-s  to  Adams,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Jeffei-son,  Hamilton,  Governor  Brooke  of 
Virginia,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  fed- 
eral district,  that  proper  provision  for  higher 
education  at  the  capital  itself  should  be  made  by 
tbe  Government. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  utilize  the 
scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  Government 
in  Washington  for  advanced  study  and  research, 
and  to  cooperate  to  that  end  with  universities, 
colleges,  learned  societies,  and  individuals.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  supply  the  need  which  has 
been  pointed  out  above.  It  wdl  ascertain,  year 
by  year,  just  what  the  opportunities  for  students 
are  at  Washington,  and  will  publish  them  to  the 
world  ;  it  will  receive  and  enroll  students  who 
offer  themselves,  and  direct  them  to  the  places 
which  await  them  ;  it  will  record  their  work  and 
its  results,  and,  when  requested,  will  certify  these 
to  any  institution  of  learning.  It  will  keep  in 
touch  with  the  universities,  scientific  schools,  and 
colleges  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  with  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  the  Government  on  the 
other.  In  this  way  it  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
promote  the  interests  and  the  ideals  of  both. 

The  property,  policy,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Institution  are  vested  in  a  board  of 
fifteen  trustees,  composed  as  follows  : 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity ;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;    Nicholas  Murray  But- 
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ler,  professor  of  philosophy  anii  education  in  Co- 
liimbia  I'nivorsity  ;  Charles  \V.  Dalmcy,  prttsi- 
(leiiE  of  the  Utiivcmtv  of  IVntK^si-L'  :  Daniel  C'oit 
Gihiiaii.  president  of'tlie  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity  :  Arthur  T.  Ha.iley,  president  of  Yule  Uni- 
vcreity  ;  William  K.  Harper,  presiJentoIC'liieago 
Univei-sitv  :  Mi-s.  Plicpi.e  A.  Hearst,  regent  of 
the  UnivWsity  of  Califoviiia :  Mrs.  Archilinld 
Hopkins,  president  of  this  (juorgit  Washinfiton 
Memorial  Association;  C.  Hart  Morrinni,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Biolojfical  Survey  ;  ('_vriis 
Xorthrop,  president  of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Minne- 
sota :  Henry  S.  I'ritchflt.  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  ;  (ieorge  M. 
Stemlierg.  siirjjiion  geiieral.  United  Slates  anny  ; 
Charles  I).  Walcott,  directorof  liie  United-States 
(Jeological  Survey  ;  an<t  Carroll  !>.  Wright, 
United  States  CommisKimierof  I.ahor.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  this  hoard  the  universities,  the  scien- 
tific schools,  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  State 
universities,  and  the  scientific  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  all  repreBente<l,  and  therehy  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  those  important  interests  is  assured. 
More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oilman, 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  after  a  quarter-cen- 
tury of  eminent  service,  has  been  tendered  and 
has  accepted  the  directorsliip  of  the  Institution, 
and  will  take  up  the  duties  of  the  oSice  in  the 
autumn.  Under  his  guidance  the  new  work  will 
grow  on  sound  lines  and  by  wise  measures,  and 
will  have  from  the  outset,  as  it  will  deserve,  the 
confidence  of  the  country  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Gihnan's  fitness  for  his 
new  post  is  unique,  and  it  is  a  hfippy  coincidence 
that  just  as  he  lays  down  the  heavy  bunien  of 
the  presidency  of  a  ^reat  university  these  lighter, 
though  hardly  less  res[H)nsible,  duties  full  to  his 
lot. 

While  the  detailed  policy  of  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  is  yet  to  l>e  mapped  out, 
some  things  are  assured  by  the  facts  of  the  case 


and  by  the  character  of  the  board  of  tnistees.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Institution  will  be  iiidependenl 
of  (iovernment  suppi)rt  or  control,  and  that  it 
will  apjieal  for  siii)pi)rt  to  those  men  and  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  aid  the  higher  learning  and 
the  development  of  science.  The  Institution 
might  well  be  made  the  agency  through  which 
to  a<iminister  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  gen- 
eral scientific  research  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Hockefeller  has  crealeil  for  the  endowment  of 
rpsearch  in  medicine.  The  tnisteea  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  arrange  that  investigations  sup- 
ported by  such  a  fund  might  be  carried  on  in 
part  at  the  universities  and  in  part  in  the  QoTern. 
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Han.  Carroll  D.  Wright.        Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott. 


Hon.  Alexander  Orahun 


laboratories,  as  the  necessities  of  eacli  par- 
ir  investigation  might  require.  Id  this  way 
highest  type  of  institutional  cooperation 
i  be  promoted. 

may  be  assumed  that  the  trustees  of  the 
lington  Memorial  Institution  will  so  shape 
work  as  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
eclared  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  there- 
that  the  sole  test  for  the  admission  of  stu- 
1  will  be  capacity  and  fitness.  The  students 
latiirally  be  mature  men  and  women,  trained 
le  most  part  in  existing  colleges  and  uni- 
ties, and  capable  of  undertaking  special  in- 
jations  either  uirder  direction  or  independ- 
Not  a  few  of  the  students  will  certainly 
ndidates  for  higher  degrees  at  American  or 
itn  universities  who  are  carrying  on  their 
es  wholly  or  in  part  at  Washington.  Others 
50  those  who  have  taken  the  highest  degrees 
ire  desirous  of  pursuing  farther  some  special 
of  investigation.  There  will  be  students  of 
ry,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  social  science  as 
as  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  No 
ies  will  be  offered  or  conferred  by  the  Insti- 
n  ;  it  will  be  an  aid  and  adjunct  to  universi- 
but  not  a  new  university  or  a  toi"so  of  one. 
ugh  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  the 
itional  resources  of  the  Government  are 
ically  added  to  tliose  which  are  now  pos- 
d  by  the  several  universities  ot  the  country, 
mallesl  and  the  largest  alike.  To  that  ex- 
a  new  governmental  endowment  of  higher 
ition  becomes  available  for  students  through- 
he  United  States. 

1  Memorial  Institution  is 
et  it  meets  all  that  is 
able  in  the  demand  for 
utorv  iiatioiiid  univer- 
l  with  full  degree-con- 
veinent  for  a  national 
1  Washington 


hile  the  Washingtoi 
■  sense  a  university,  y 
rally  held  to  be  i-easoi 
istablishment  oC  a  sla 
It  Washington,  cloiiic 
jg  powers.  The  iiiovi 
!i-sity  of  that  type  dat 


elf,  and  it  has  i 


sspectable  support 


and  called  out  not  a  little  generous  sentiment  in 
its  favor  ever  since.  Meanwhile,  however,  con- 
ditions have  entirely  changed.  Universities  of  a 
wholly  new  order  have  come  into  being,  and  the 
United  States  has  its  share  ot  them.  These  great 
institutions,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  are  na- 
tional in  the  very  best  sense,— national  in  their 
constituencies,  national  in  their  support,  national 
in  their  policies,  and  national  in  their  sympathies. 
They  have  sprung  direct  from  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  the  people,  by  that  personal  initiative 
which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon's  way  of  beginning  to 
build  his  most  characteristic  institutions.  They 
supply — and,  taken  together,  far  more  than  sup- 
ply— the  needed  opportunities  for  higher  study 
and  research  in  the  United  States.  To  add  to 
their  number  would  not  be  to  do  the  wisest  or 
most  necessary  thing  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  to  add  to  their  number  at  public  expense 
would  be  quite  unjustifiable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  real- 
ize the  many  opportunities  for  work  at  Washing- 
ton of  a  genuine  university  character  which  the 
activities  of  the  Government  offer,  and  it  is  un- 
wise not  to  make  use  of  those  opportunities.  To 
bring  into  existence  an  additional  full  university 
organization  for  this  purpose  would  be  to  raise 
more  problems  than  would  be  solved.  It  was  the 
part  of  educational  statesmanship  to  devise  an 
easier  and  a  better  way  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  is  the  outcome. 

Only  the  happiest  results  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  the  establishment  of  these  new  rela- 
tions between  the  nniversities  and  the  Govern- 
ment scientists.  Each  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  other,  and 
neither  can  possibly  lose  through  a  broadening  of 
outlook.  Under  Mr,  Gilman's  direction,  the 
cause  of  scientific  research  and  of  the  applications 
of  that  research  to  pi'actical  problems  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  to  take  a  long  stride  forward. 


THE   RUSSIAN   PROBLEM   IN   MANCHURIA. 

BV  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIOHT. 
(Of  Oberlin  College.) 

SO  far  as  we  can  p.-i?.  llie  United  States  is  more 
iiiiereste'l  in  tlie  future  of  Mandmvia  thua 
any  othei-  ualion  is.  i'xce[iC  Hussia,  ami  possibly 
Japan  ;    for  we  alri-aily  have  pretty  largely  a 
monopoly  of  tin?  Mancliurian  trade.      Acconl'ing 
to  the  last  report  of  the  liritish  consul  at  New- 
chwang,  two-thinls  of  llio  imporls  into  China  the 
year  heforo  the  war  wei'o    from    Ametica,    the 
valvie  of  the  cotton  cloths  alone  from  America 
amounting  to  nearly  SS,  Odd,  000.      The  Russians 
themselves  wi'i'e  also  among  tlio  liest  jJalrons  of 
Ameiican  tiade,  a  lar^je  jiaj-t  of  the  ninterial  for 
the  constniction  of  iho  railroad  heitig  piii-chased 
in  America.      We  rode  out  of  Port  Arlliur  oil  a 
train  drawn  by  a  I'liiladolphia  locomotive,  over 
rails  made  in  Baltimore,  wliich  were  laid  on  ties 
that  came  fi'om  Oregon.     In  Harbin  almost  all 
the  vast  stores  of  railroad  material  liad  been  im- 
ported from  America.      We  counted  the  names 
of  no  less  than  twelve  American  firms  who  had 
contributed    to   this    stock. 
This  trade  is  not  likely  to 
be  affected  soon  by  any  i-eg- 
Illations   which    may    ensue 
from  Russian  control  ;    for 
she  is  not   yet   prepared  to 
sup  pi  J'    the    new    demands 
which  will  be  created. 


content  with  maintaining  the  condition  of  things 
provided  for  by  treaty.  Her  interests  are  cer- 
tainly on  the  side  of  peace.  One  has  but  to 
travel  th  rough  the  undeveloped  part  of  Siberia  to 
feel  that  the  Peace  Congress  called  by  the  Czar 
was  a  genuine  effort  in  the  line  of  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  of  the  world.  Russia  is  developing 
along  dePmite  parallels  of  latitude  into  territory 
contiguous  to  her  own,  all  of  which,  until  reach* 
ing  the  Anuir  River,  is  upon  the  north  aide  of 
the  gixiat  plateau  that  separates  her  from  EDglish 
colonies.  As  Gladstone  used  to  say,  one  has  bat 
to  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  there  is  no  natural 
antagonism  between  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
those  of  England.  Even  if  she  should  be  com- 
jicUed  to  retain  Manchuria,  it  need  not  seriously 
affect  the  other  interests  in  China.  Manchuria  is 
a  country  by  itself,  'with  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources, forming  a  natural  connection  between 
Siberia  and  the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific. 


Before  the  close  of  navi- 
gation in  19U0,  the  Russians 
had  upon  the  Pacific  coast  an 
annyof  170,000  men.  But 
evidently  Manchuria  will  be 
a  very  poor  investment  if 
such  a  military  occupation  is 
demanded  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time.  The  mani- 
fest interest  of  Russia  is  to 
settle  and  develop  the  terri- 
tory conti/juous  to  her  own 
borders  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amur,  and  to  secure  a  dii-ect 
outlet  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  open  sea.  The  month 
of  the  Amur  is  too  far  north 
to  be  of  service  to  commerce. 
Apparently,  Russia  will  \>e 
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a  ^reat  nation  taken  more  hy  sur- 
■«  tlie  RnssisnS  last  summer  by  the 
outiircaK  <>i  hostilitii's  in  Jlanohiiria.  Of  tliis  I 
have  al.iHii<!anl  evidence  of  tlin  most  positive 
cliaraottT.  On  Jnne  5  of  last  year,  wliidi  was 
twi  days  after  llie  outbreak  in  Peking,  from  which 
city  we  had  escaped  but  the  dny  before,  A'ice- 
Admiral  Alexicff  heartily  seconded  our  plan  to 
go  through  Manchuria,  and  forwanJod  ua  on 
construction  trains  along  the  Chinese  Kastern 
Railroad  to  Teling,  as  far  as  it  was  completed. 
This  was  thirty  miles  beyond  Mukden,  the  capital, 
and  about  450  from  Port  Arthur.  If  the  ad- 
miral had  had  any  serious  apprehension  of  danger, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  encouraged  us  as 
he  did  to  make  the  trip.  Arriving  at  Teling  on 
June  1(1,  we  brought  the  news  from  Peking  with 
us  to  the  engineers  who  wore  constructing  tbe 
railroii<l.  As  communication  with  Peking  was 
still  jJOBsible  by  telegraph,  they  n;ceived  thai 
morning  an  ajisurance  that  the  Russians  need 
liave  no  apprehension  of  trouble  from  the  Chi- 
nese,  because  it  was  l>elieved  that  the  uprising 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  vaili-oads  that 
were  built  by  English  capital  and  were  under 
English  control.  In  view  of  this,  we  were  re- 
quested loenijihasizo  the  fact  that  wo  wen;  Amer- 
icans, and  not  English. 

CillSESE    EASTEBX    HAIT.HOAD    I'HOTECTED    IIY 
COSSACKS   AN'D    Cin\ESE. 

■\Ve  (hen  set  out  in  Chinese  cans  foi'  a  journey 
200  miles  along  the  itnlinished  line  of  the  rail- 


road. During  the  entire  part  of  this  journey, 
which  occTipied  ten  days,  we  were  entertained  by 
the  Russian  engineers  at  their  various  centers  of 
operations.  AVe  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  cordially  working  under  Russian  super- 
intendents. During  this  portion  of  the  trip,  also, 
we  were  provided  with  a  militai-y  giiard,  which 
consisted  a  part  of  tbe  time  of  two  mounted  Cos- 
sacks, and  a  part  of  the  time  of  two  mounted 
Chinese  soldiers.  The  total  Russian  force  along 
this  whole  line  consisted  of  a  single  Cossack  regi- 
ment, whose  headquarters  was  at  Teling.  Mingled 
with  these  was  an  equal  body  of  Chinese  soldiers. 
The  special  need  of  the  military  force  was  not  to 
pi-otect  the  railroad  against  any  organized  body 
of  Chinesi',  but  to  guard  against  the  robbery  of 
the  large  amount  of  treasure  that  was  being 
shipped  to  the  various  points  to  pay  the  work- 
men, and  of  the  more  valuable  mateiial  that  was 
required  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  We 
had  occasion  at  one  time  to  si'e  the  hazard  to 
which  these  were  exposed  from  the  lawless  des- 
peradoes who  infested  portions  of  the  country. 
One  morning,  when  a  few  miles  out  from  the  sta- 
tion where  we  had  spent  the  night,  we  overtocfc 
a  trail)  of  teams  that  had  started  a  little  while 
before  us,  heavily  loaded  with  silver  coin.  We 
were  near  enough  to  them  to  witness  an  attempt 
to  rob  tlie  train  by  some  desperadoes  in  colhision 
with  the  drivers,  who  stampeded  the  Cossack 
horses  by  lashing  them  with  their  long  whips. 
On  seeing  this,  our  guan!  left  us  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  dasheil  on  to  the  scene  to  give 
them  supiKirt ;  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this,  the  united  guard  of  Cossacks  occupied 
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a.  little  knoll  that  conintanded  the  situation,  and, 
with  guns  cocked  ami  bayonets  fixed,  so  terror- 
izeil  tlie  desperadoes  that  their  plan  was  aban- 

All  along  this  route  wc  fonnd  tlio  engineera 
surrounded  with  their  families  and  confiding  im- 
plicitly in  the  faithfulness  of  their  Chinese  work- 
men, and  of  the  Chinese  wildiers  where  they 
were  stationed.  At  Qnan-chen-lsc,  one-lialt  way 
through  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  road,  we 
spent  a,  Siindjiv  at  the  verv  flourishing  Hcotch 
mission  of  the  place.  The  inissionaries  were  en- 
gaged in  large  IniiMing  o|ioration3,  and  saw  no 
indications  of  unn.-st  among  the  Chinese  alwut 
them.  At  Lao-sha-ku,  where  first  we  struck  the 
Snngari  River,  on  Jime  20,  we  found  the  whole 
valuable  property  of  the  railroad  gimrdcil  by  a 
com]>any  of  Chinese  soldiei's.  who  were  sjioken  of 
in  very  high  praise  by  the  able  and  experienced 
engineer  in  charge.  Along  the  entire  route  from 
Port  Arthur  to  this  point  we  had  seen  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cliinese  workmen  who 
apparently  felt  it  a  privilej^e  to  get  work  upon 
this  great  Russian  enterprise. 

BCSSIAN   L-NI"KEPABKI)NES3    FOR  A  CUIXESE    ATTACK. 

On  June  Tl  we  reached  Harbin,  the  principal 
point  from  which  the  t^hinese  Eastern  Railroad 
was  being  constructed.     This  is  almost  in  the 
exact  center  of  Manchuria,  being  the  point  where 
the  branch  from  Fort  Arthur  intercepts  the  main 
line  running  from  Hilieria  to  Vladivostok.     Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  navigation  up  the  Sungari 
River,   the   Russians    had  brtmght  an   immense 
amount  of  material  to  this  point  and  were  push- 
ing the  railroad  out  in  three  directions  to  meet 
those  who  were  building  in  toward  the  center 
fi-om   the   three  ends.      So   important  was  this 
place  that   Mr.  Yugovitsch,  the  chief  engineer, 
made  it  his  headquarters.    We 
left  Harbin  on  Juno  27  to  go 
down  the  Sungari   River  700 
miles   to    Kabarovsk,    on    the 
Amur  River.     When  wo  were 
half-way   down,   our   steamer 
was  ordered  by  telegraph    to 
return,  for  the  revoUuion  had 
broken  out  in  Manchuria.    But 
as  we  had  prominent  Russian 
officers  on  board  who  were  un- 
der urgent  orders,  our  steamer 
was  i>ennitted  to  go  on. 

We  afterward  learned  that, 
upon  the  taking  of  Fort  Taku 
by  the  allies,  and  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Chi- 
nese central  government,  the 
entire  population  of  Mancliuria 


furneil  upon  the  foreigners  with  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment's wut'tiing.  Two  weekslater,  upon  going np 
the  Amur  River,  we  found  the  Russian  eteamen 
throngedwith  fugitive  women  and  children,  annm- 
ber  of  whom  had  hospitably  entertained  ua  in  the 
center  of  Manchuria.  A  few  days  after  our  puaage 
through  the  cimntry,  these  had  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  It  is  diflicnlt  to  realize  the  suddenness 
with  which  this  storm  burst  upon  the  Russians. 
To  njeet  it  tliere  was  no  preparation.  The  en- 
gineora  with  their  families  were  not  sde(]uately 
guarded,  and  the  vast  property  of  the  railroad 
was  everywhere  exposed.  To  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  the  Chinese  destroyed  this  property,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  hasty  flight  that  any  of 
the  foreigners  escaped.  These  factsjought  defi- 
nitely to  dispel  the  impression  that  has  prevailed 
in  many  quarters  that  the  war  in  China  was 
fomented  by  the  Russians  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  ailvautagos  which  they  were  going  to  reap 

Upon  reaching  Kabarovsk,  and  visiting  Vla- 
divostok, we  proceeiled  up  the  Amur  River,  on 
July  11,  when  we  had  ample  opportunities  to 
see  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  Russians  to 
repair  their  mistake  and  send  a  military  force 
into  Harbin  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
With  great  haste  the  troops  already  in  quarters 
had  been  forwarded  from  Vladivostok  to  Tien- 
tsin ;  and  though  the  whole  reserve  force  of  the 
Amur  district  was  mobilized  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, there  was  necessarily  much  delay.  The  des- 
perateness  of  the  situation  was  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  brought  down  all  their  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Blagovyeschensk,  numbering 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  sent  them  up  the 
Sungari  River  to  pi-otect  the  property  at  Harbin. 
This  left  Blagovyeschensk  defenseless  until  other 
Russian  troops  could  be  brought  down  the  river 
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from  Trnnsl.iaikalia,  700  miles  to  tlie  west. 
But  as  tlie  watur  was  low,  these  troops  were  long 
delayed.  Meanwhile,  thoUhinese,  liaving(juietly 
but  rapidly  bi-ought  up  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  a  large  foi'ce,  with  live  caiinou,  and 
thrown  up  eartliworks  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  without  a  moment's  warning  began 
firinj;  upon  the  city  ;  while,  a  few  miles  below, 
the  (.'hiniise  fort  at  Aigim  liad  opened  fire  upon 
tlie  Russian  steamboats  that  wore  passing  down. 

BETALIATOHY    MEASURES. 

"W'liat  added  lo  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
for  tlu'  Russians  was  that  there  were  -S.OOO  Chinese 
living  in  the  city,  and  25,000  living  in  villages 
on  the  Kussiaii  side,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  be- 
low the  citv.     It  was  at  once  evident  that  these 
wew  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Russians;  and  so  like  a 
thundeix'lap  Iiad  this  hostility 
of   the    Chinese    burst   upon 
them  that  ihey  nalurally  felt 
that  no  Chinaman  could  under 
the  circumstances  be  tnisted. 
It  was   therefore  a  military 
necessity  of  the  most  urgent 
kind  for  the  Kiissiana  to  clear 
the  Chinese  away  from  their 
side  of  the  river  if  they  would 
protect  their  own  households. 
In  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  we  who  were  upon 
the   ground    could    not    see 
vhat   else    was   left  for   the 
RuBsiane  to  do.     And  what 
was   done  was  not  through  aci 


orders  from  the  central  government,  but  from 
a  spontaneous  impulse  of  self-preservation.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  drive  as  we  did  through 
these  burning  villages,  which  the  Cossacks 
were  still  selling  on  fiio,  and  see  everywhere 
the  signs  of  utter  desolation  which  prevailed. 
Not  a  Ohinainan  was  visible.  The  disconsolate 
flocks  of  geese  and  herds  of  swine  and  clusters  of 
subdued  dogs  huddling  together  in  the  open 
squares,  with  smoldering  buildings  all  around, 
have  left  a  picture  on  our  minds  that  cannot  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  these  villages  had  disappeared, 
no  one  would  ever  know  where.  Probably  few 
of  them  could  escape  from  death.  Tlw!  fate  of 
the  3,000  Chinese  in  the  city  of  Bhigovyesi-hensk 
is  well  known.      In  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
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to  jt.in  their  own  countrymon  they  nearly  all  per- 
ished. Two  iJavs  after  ilie  catastrophe,  we  could 
count  Imudreds'of  their  bodies  floatiiig  down  the 
stream.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  tliat  the 
Russians  made  a  iuija_^i'/(r  attempt  to  give  these 
Chinese  a  safe  pasaa^ice  across  the  river.  liafts 
were  providetl  for  tliem,  and  they  wi-ro  started 
safely  on  their  way;  Ijut  the  rafts  were  poorly 
constructed,  and  were  overcrowded,  t^till,  they 
might  have  got  over,  had  not  the  L'him-se  them- 
aelvcs  openeil  lire  upon  them  and  proiluced  a 
panic  wliicli  resulted  in  the  drowning  of  almost 
the  entire  nnmlier. 


KlJ^srA  :* 


I    IJV   THE    I 


the  terror  of  iheir  arms  far  up  the  I 
Hiver  to  the  very  eenter  of  Manchuria,  the  Ros- 
sians  were  fiviTpowcred  by  the  Chinese,  who 
were  at  that  lime  under  the  leadership  of  the 
then  vigorous  MhtluIiu  dynasty.  In  the  yeur 
IU.S1).  by  the  treaty  of  Xertciiiiisk,  Russia  re- 
linquished all  claims  to  the  Amur,  ami  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  made  no  farther 
atlerrip:s  for  the  oecupjiiion  of  the  ivgion,  Dur- 
inff  this  [period,  however,  an  active  commerce  be- 
tween Chiiia  am]  Russia  was  uiaintain<Hl  over  the 
eariivan  route  eri.w;ing  the  Gobi  desert  from 
KiakhtH  to  Kalgau,  tiie  liussian  (ioveriinietit 
nu-ftMwhile   nuikiiig  a  spucial  point  to  kt-ep  on 

The  llmil  aTi]ie.\itiion  of  the  Amur  region  was 
one  of  tlic  ineiiients  gmwiiig  out  of  the  (.'nmean 


sia's  occupation  of  the  adjoining  territory  across 
the  Amur.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Ili44),  Poyorkoff  advanced  from 
Yakutsk  into  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  and  ex- 
plored a  eonsiderable  portion  of  that  majestic 
river,  Five  years  later,  a  better- equipiJeil  expedi- 
tion  under  Kalwirofl  was  sent  out  for  the  jier- 
manent  occupation  of  the  region.  Rut  he  found 
that  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  eonntry 
were  tributary  to  the  Khan  of  Manchuria.  These 
made  aiieli  a  determined  opposition  that  the  Rus- 
sians failed  to  maintain  jiermaiient  possession. 
After  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  ([uarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  wliich  the  Russians  had  at  times  carried 


War.  rn  lsr,.|.  Mnra\ 
now-  stands  in  the  mosi 
Kaljtirovsk,  the  capital  > 
.Amur)  undertook  tn  eon 
of  Russian  soldiers  down 
Amur  Hiver  to  join  the  i 
skoy,  who  was  defeniling 
on  the  northeastern  coas 
the  fear  of  depreiiations  n] 
shipping  in  tiiu  I'aeific,  it 
for  the  allies  to  destroy  tl 
vicff  obtained  permissiot 
scimd  the  Amur  Hiver  I 
of   defen.iing   the    Uussia 


.'ieFE  (whose   monument 
t   coiispictions   place  in 
of  the  province  of  the 
vey  a  considerable  force 
the  entire  length  of  tiie 
miall  fleet  under  Nevel- 
the  i^ussian  settlements 
t  of  f^ilx•ria.     ( )wing  to 
]>on  English  and  French 
IS  of  great  importance 
Ritsfiian  fleet.     Mura- 
if  the  Chinese  to  de- 
urging  the  necessity 
riossessions  near  tlia 
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mouth.  Being  successful  almost  l>eyoiid  his  ex- 
pectationB  in  1 354,  a  still  larger  expedition  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  descend  tlie  river 
the  following  year.  Tbrotigh  the  preparations 
thus  made  and  carried  out  by  the  permission  of 
tiie  Chinese  Government,  Russia  maintained  Ler 
hold  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  successes  in 
that  quarter  made  up,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
revcFBee  she  Bufiered  in  the  Crimea. 

THE   BUSBO-CHtMSBE   TREATIES   or  1858    AND  1896. 

An  tinexpected  result  of  these  expeditions  of 
Muravieff  was  the  discovery  that  there  were  prac  ■ 
tically  no  Chinese  settlers  nortli  of  the  Amur, 
and  few  upon  the  south  bank  ;  so  that  there  was 
but  little  opposition  to  the  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  of  so  many  Russian  colonists  as  were  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  interests  of  Russian  naviga^ 
tion  up  and  down  the  river.  In  May,  1858,  the 
treaty  of  Aigun  was  sigued  between  the  Chinese 
and  Russians,  giving  to  Russia  all  of  the 
tory  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Amur  and 
the  east  bank  of  the  Usuri,  China  retaining  thai 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur  down  to  iu 
junction  with  the  "Usuri.  The  treaty  also  pro- 
vided that  the  rivers  on  the  frontier  should  be 
open  to  navinalion  only  to  vessels  of  the  two  em 
pires,  and  that  the  few  Manchus  living  on  th( 
north  bank  of  the  Amur  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main under  the  Chinese  authorities. 

DurinfT  the  next  forty  years,  the  provisions  ol 
this  treaty  were  carefully  ol)served  by  the  Rus 
sians.  Meanwhile,  a  population  of  3,)0,000  Rus- 
sian settlers  had  found  tlieir  way  into  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
right  under  the  treaty  to  navigate  the  Sungari 
River,  the  Russians  refrained,  on  account  of  the 
native  opposition,  from  asserting  this  privilege 
until  it  was  secured  in  more  definite  fonn  in  con- 
nettion  with  the  treaty  of  189G,  whicli  granted 


the  right  to  build  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
through  Manchurian  territory,  and  to  occupy 
Port  Arthur  as  a  naval  station.  According  to  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  permitted  to  purchase  the  right  of  way 
across  Manchuria,  from  the  Sibei'ian  border  at 
Budalofski,  near  Nertchinsk,  to  the  border  of  the 
province  of  Usuri,  near  Vladivostok,  and  from 
Harbin  on  the  Sungari  River  to  Port  Arthur 
on  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  president  of  this  road, 
however,  was  to  be  a  Chinaman  ;  the  flag  under 
which  it  was  to  be  run  was  a  combination  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese:  and  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  I'oad  was  to  be  by  joint  forces  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  army.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  certain  period,  also,  the  Chinese  Government 
was  to  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the  road. 

UALLR0AD-BU1LD1NG   ACROSS    MA\-CHUH1A, 

Upon  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  tiie  Russians 
at  once  abandoned  for  the  present  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  along  the  circuitous  route 
noi'th  of  the  Amur  River,  and  concentrated  all 
their  force  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the- 
Manchurian  division,  for  which  the  way  was  now 
open.  With  marvelous  expedition,  the  surveys 
of  the  road,  which  is  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  were  effected,  and  work 
was  begun  at  the  three  termini  and  also  at  Har- 
bin. The  prosecution  of  the  work  from  Harbin 
necessitated  the  immediate  navigation  of  the 
Sungari  River.  A  fleet  of  twenty -four  river 
steamers,  made  in  sections  in  England,  was 
launched  upon  the  waters,  and  an  incredible 
amount  of  material  for  railroad -building  was 
speedily  transferred  to  that  center  of  activity. 

When  this  road  was  about  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, but  before  through  connection  had  any- 
where been  established,  the  revolution  of  last 
summer  suddenly  swept  over  the  province  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  everything  perishable 
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in  connection  with  the  road,  imperiled  all  the  in- 
terests which  had  grown  up  uniier  the  treaty, 
and,  so  far  as  the  (,'hinese  couhi  do.  rendered 
nugatory  all  of  its  provisions.  Clearly  there  was 
but  one  course  to  pursue.  Tlie  Russians  must 
temporarily  rety  upon  tlipir  own  arms  for  the 
protection  of  their  pr(i|H'rly  ami  for  carrying  out 
the  proviaions  of  the  treaty.  Tlic  situation  was 
such  as  it  would  he  with  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua  if,  under  the  treaty,  when  the  canal 
across  the  isthmus  should  ho  nearly  completed,  the 
Rovornincnt  of  Nicaragua  should  suddenly  turn 
against  the  Uniteii  States  and  attempt  to  destroy 
all  that  she  had  accomplished.  There  would  he 
no  question  that  the  United  States  would  imme- 
diately send  an  army  to  protect  her  rights  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  If  any 
fault  was  to  lie  fonnd  with  Russia,  it  should  have 
been  brought  forward  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
made.  Rut  at  that  time  Geriimny  had  just  seized 
from  China  the  most  important  harbor  (Chai-chu> 
in  the  Shantung  ]XMiiiisula,  and  England  had  as- 
sented to  Russia's  action  by  speedily  taking  pos- 
session of  Wei-hai.wei,  which,  as  a  Chinese  naval 
station,  was  the  counterpart  of  Port  Arthur.  As 
a  natural  result,  these  two  countries  could  say 
nothing,  and  Japan  alone  was  left  to  complain. 

makchl'ria's  hesources. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  when  once 
this  railroad  is  completed  the  Russians  will  have 
practical  control  of  ihe  province,  it  is  important 
to  notice  its  character  and  i-esources.  Manchuria 
contains  about  400,000  square  miles,  being  one - 
thii'd  larger  than  Texas,  but  its  shape  is  so  trreg* 
ular  that  fully  2, 500  miles  of  its  boundary  adjoins 
Russian  territory.  The  condition  of  the  country 
is  such  tha^  the  population  is  distributed  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  The  northern  province 
of  Tsi-tsi^kar,  having  190,000  square  iniles,  is 
largely  mountainous,  and  is  thinly  populated.  It 
contains  unknown  but  probably  vast  mineral  re- 
sources and  e.Ytensive  forests  :  while  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory, now  almost  eiitiivly  unoccupied,  extends 
for  1.000  miles  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur 
and  its  principal  tributary,  the  Aigun.  Mr. 
Yugovitsch  was  also  enthusiastic  when  speaking 
to  me  of  the  undeveloped  agricultural  resources 
in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Nonni  River  and 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Aigun  :  while  the  valley  of  the  Sungari  River 
contains  thinly  inhabited  prairies  as  extensive  as 
chose  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  apiwrently  as 
favorable  to  cultivation. 

The  province  of  Gerin  is  likewise  largely  a 
mountainous  district,  especially  throughout  the 
full  e.xtent  of  its  southeastern  border,  but  con- 
tains also  a  portion  of  tlie  fertile  plains  along  the 


Sungari  River,  Its  resources  are  similar  to  those 
of  Tsi-tsi-kar,  and  its  minerals,  though  largely 
undeveloped,  are  probably  of  great  value. 

The  most  populous  jirovince  is  that  of  Lao- 
tung,  which  is  penetrateil  by  tlie  branch  lineniQ- 
ning  from  Harbin  to  Tort  Arthur.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles,  extending  from  the  Suugari 
River  to  Ncwchwang,  the  i-ailroad  passes  through 
a  level,  well  -watered  nfgion,  densely  crowded 
witii  population,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  oat 
journey  through  it  we  scarcely  found  an  acre  that 
was  not  planted  and  carefully  freed  from  weeds. 

The  total  population  of  Manchuria  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to -25,000,000  ;  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Lao-tung  alone  lias  a 
population  of  as  much  as  12,000,000,  and  that 


the  total  cannot  l>e  much  less  than  20,000,000. 
These,  however,  are  largely  Chinese.  The  Man- 
chus  are  a  fading  race,  their  success  in  arms 
having,  as  is  often  the  case,  led  to  their  ultimate 
decav  ;  tor  ever  since  ihe  establishment  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  at  Peking,  in  1644,  they  have 
lieeu  drawn  in  large  numbers  to  Peking  and  to 
the  garrisons  stationed  in  all  the  principal  Chinese 
towns.  Here,  living  a  comparatively  idle  life,  anti 
depending  largely  upon  pensions  from  the  genenl 
government  for  their  support,  they  have  become 
ener\-ated  :  while  the  quahty  of  those  left  behind 
in  Manchuria  has  depreciated  in  character.  Tht 
Chinese,  oil  the  other  hand,  have  gradually  in- 
vaded Manchuria  till  they  carry  on  nearly  all  of 
its  business,  and  swarm  in  all  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Gradually,  they  are  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation the  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  which  under 
the  Manchus  had  been  devoted  to  pasture  or  left 
to  run  to  waste. 

Russia's  immediate  iNTUBBsTfi. 

Even  a  hasty  glance  at  this  situation  reveah 
the  points  about  which  Russian  interest*  center 
in  Mancluiria.      The  first  necessity  ia  to  keep  an 
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line  of  traffic  from  Central  Siberia  to  the 
c  Ocean.  The  mihtary  advantage  of  this 
amply  compensate  Russia  for  all  the  ex- 
of  building  the  road,  even  though  it  were 
rectly  a  financial  success.  This,  however, 
kely  to  be.  The  export  of  coarse  products 
this  center  of  Manchuria  is,  even  under 
it  conditions,  immense.  Of  this  the  rail- 
vill  have  almost  a  monopoly, 
ondly,  tlie  recent  tragic  experiences  about 
vyeschensk  show  the  importance  of  having 
ides  of  the  Amur  River  under  the  control 
ssia.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  the  oc- 
on  of  the  vast  extent  of  uninhabited  fertile 
•y  on  the  soutii  side  of  the  Amur  River  by 
issians  as  there  is  for  the  United  States  to 
I  settlements  into  the  region  imperfectly 
ed  bv  the  Indians  in  the  West.  A  read- 
;nt  of  the  boundarv  between  Russia  and 
uiria  is  a  necessity,  unless  the  Chinese 
nment  speedily  improves  in  character. 


Thirdly,  the  immediate  and  imperative  duty 
of  the  Russian  Government  is  to  protect  and 
complete  tlie  railroad  upon  which  it  has  spent  so 
much,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1896.  This  she  must  do  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Russia  is  interested, 
above  all  other  powers,  in  a  s{)eedy  reinstatement 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  so  that  China  can 
perform  her  part  in  carrying  put  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  Whether,  in  any  event,  the  ulti- 
mate result  may  not  be  the  possession  of  Man- 
churia by  Russia  depends  upon  the  progress  which 
China  may  make.  If  the  Chinese  should  follow 
in  the  steps  of.  Japan  and  become  a  military 
power  of  the  first  order,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
she  may  do,  it  would  be  idle  for  Russia  to  attempt 
to  wrench  Manchuria  from  her  grasp.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  China  continues  long  in  her  present 
imljecile  condition,  the  interests  of  civilization 
will  demand  that  Manchuria  be  completely  under 
Russian  control. 


NEW    PHASES   OF   POLAR   RESEARCH. 


BY  CYRUS  C.   ADAMS. 


/ill  not  be  surprising  if  the  North  Pole  is 
cached  within  the  next  two  years.  If  for- 
las  smiled  on  Mr.  Peary,  he  may  already 
)lanted  his  flag  there.  Ever  since  Nansen 
as  near  the  pole  as  New  York  is  from  Bos- 

0  Arctic  authority  has  doubted  that  the 
ought  prize  is  attainable.  It  is  a  question 
r  of  a  masterful  leader,  plenty  of  dogs,  and 
square  meals  a  day.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
we  shall  know  what  is  really  at  the  north- 
>ex  of  the  world.  It  may  be  only  a  waste 
covered  sea  ;  but  the  truth,  however  dreary, 
;  golden  treasure  compared  with  the  dross 
nmes'  Hole,  or  the  yarn  evolved  by  How- 
•om  Eskimo  legends  of  north-polar  denizens 
under  a  genial  sun  and  making  clocks  and 
N'ew  England  knickknacks. 

re  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  polar  research. 

\rctic  expeditions  are  now  in  the  field,  or 

on  reach  it ;  one  or  two  more  are  quite  cer- 

follow  next  season.    The  carefully  planned 

1  and  German  expeditions  to  Antarctic  wa- 
tted out  at  an  expense  of  about  $700,000, 
>on  be  on  their  way,  and  will  reach  their 
ition  late  next  fall,  when  the  Antarctic  sum- 
gins.  Two  more  expeditions  are  preparing 
J  part  in  south-polar  work,  but  it  is  uncer- 


tain if  they  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  field  this 
season.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  more 
money  invested  in  polar  enterprises  at  one  time, 
except  during  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  are  still  prizes  to  be  won  worth  seek- 
ing ;  and  explorers  think  the  chances  of  winning 
them  have  increased  many  fold  in  view  of  the  great 
improvements  in  methods  and  equipment  that 
have  shown  brilliant  results  in  the  work  of  Nan- 
sen,  Peary,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

SUPERIORITY    OF    PRESENT-DAY    EQUIPMENT. 

Present  methods  and  outfit  have  been  evolved 
from  three  centuries  of  experience,  just  as  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  is  the  outcome  of  generations 
of  progress  in  engineering  science.  It  would  be 
regarded  as  criminal  to-day  to  send  a  vessel  into 
polar  ice 'so  poorly  equipped  to  battle  with  it  as 
was  the  ill-fated  Jeannette.  The  Fram^  the  Dis- 
covery, and  the  Gauss  are  believed  closely  to  ap- 
proximate the  ideal  type  of  vessel  for  ice  naviga- 
tion. All  the  older  books  on  Arctic  exploration 
have  much  to  say  of  the  ci*amped  quarters,  poor 
ventilation,  dripping  ceilings,  and  overheated 
and  underheated  rooms  on  shipboard.  There 
was  almost  a  panic  whenever  a  ship  was  nipped 
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between  colliding  ice-floes.  The  crew  of  the 
Fram,  however,  only  two  or  three  times  permitted 
their  game  of  cards  to  be  interrupted  by  the  bat- 
tling ice  around  them.  A  safer,  snugger,  more 
comfortable  home  for  men  in  the  polar  pack  than 
the  Fram  was  never  built,  unless  the  Discovery 
and  the  Gauss^  recently  launched,  sui'pass  her. 
The  problem  of  navigating  polar  seas  in  com- 
parative safety  has  thus  been  solved.  But  the 
Fram  played  a  little  joke  on  Nansen.  Her  name 
means  forward,  but  she  made  her  way  through 
the  Arctic  seas  backward,  like  a  crab.  Her  stern 
happened  to  be  pointed  northward  when  she  was 
frozen  in,  and  she  backed  her  way  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  unknown  Arctic  waste 
of  ice. 

The  Dutch  have  carefully  preserved  at  The 
Hague  the  pathetic  record  of  the  sufferings  of 
Willem  Barents,  who,  with  his  men,  spent  on 
shore,  in  a  house  built  of  his  ship's  timber,  the 
first  Arctic  winter  ever  experienced  by  an  ex- 
ploring party .  Tliis  sad  story  has  been  duplicated 
by  scores  of  expeditions  since  that  time,  but  not 
in  very  recent  years.  For  the  first  time  in  Arc- 
tic exploration  Peary  and  his  men  at  Red  Cliff 
lived  in  a  well  ventilated  cabin,  on  whose  inner 
wall  frost  found  no  lodgment,  and  in  which  a 
fairly  equable  temperature  was  maintained  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  Peary,  Jackson,  and  Nan- 
sen  expeditions  all  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
fort through  the  darkness  of  winter,  and  there 
was  not  a  case  of  serious  illness  among  them. 
Thus  the  problem  of  comfortable  and  hygienic 
existence  for  white  men  in  the  polar  regions  has 
been  solved. 

In  the  Museum  at  The  Hague  is  the  diary 
found  beside  the  bodies  of  seven  whalers  who 
had  been  left  alone,  268  years  ago,  on  the  little 
island  of  Jan  Mayen,  and  perished  of  scurvy 
during  the  winter.  Scurvy,  until  quite  recently, 
was  the  bugbear,  nut  only  of  polar  exploration, 
but  also  of  unduly  prolonged  sea  voyages.  When 
Dana  wrote  his  '*Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
men  were  dying  of  scurvy  on  the  trip  around  the 
Horn  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  To-day, 
nothing  but  the  grossest  negligence  gives  this 
dread  disease  a  foothold.  The  art  of  selecting 
and  preserving  foods  of  healthful  and  great  nutri- 
tive quality  for  use  on  polar  expeditions  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  These  facts  have  been  se- 
lected from  many  others  merely  to  show  how  it 
happens  that  the  problem  of  the  North  Pole  is 
again  being  attacked  witji  so  much  confidence 
and  enthusiasm.  But  improvements  in  methods 
of  ice  travel,  and  the  utilization  of  Eskimos  and 
their  methods  of  living,  and  of  the  game,  and  of 
other  resources  of  the  far  north  are  equally  im  • 
portant  factors. 


SLEDGING    WITH    MEN    AND    DOGS. 

Sir  Francis  McClintock  brought  the  system  of 
sledging  with  men  at  the  ropes  to  perfection  in 
1851,  and  many  thousands  of  miles  were  covered 
in  this  way  among  the  islands  of  the  archipelago 
north  of  our  continent.  The  art  of  sledging  with 
dogs  has  also  made  great  advance,  largely  tlirough 
Peary's  faith  in  these  animals  and  the  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  sledges.  Dogs  are  now 
the  great  reliance  in  sledge  work.  They  may  be 
made  useful  under  circumstances  where  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  useless.  Nares  said  he 
could  use  dogs  to  advantage  only  for  short  jour- 
neys on  fairly  smooth  ice.  They  have  hauled 
Peary's  sledges  for  hundreds  of  miles  where  deep 
snow  made  much  of  the  journey  very  arduous 
work.  Nansen  found  his  dogs  most  useful  even 
among  the  hummocks  of  the  ice-pack.  Dr.  Hayes 
said  he  could  as  easily  sledge  across  New  York 
City  on  the  housetops  as  over  the  ice  between 
Littleton  Island  and  Cape  Sabine.  Peary  has 
repeatedly  made  that  journey  with  his  dog  teams, 
liauling  thousands  of  pounds  of  food  supplies  for 
the  caches  he  planted  along  the  Smith  Sound 
channel  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  uses  Green- 
land dogs,  and  in  1,250  miles  of  sledging  on  the 
inland  ice,  assisted  to  a  small  extent  by  sails, 
they  supplied  the  entire  motive  force  fully  five- 
sixths  of  the  time.  He  found  that  they  will  pull 
a  load  of  100  pounds  each  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  under  almost  any  conditions,  except 
where  the  snow  is  so  soft  that  they  sink  deeply 
into  it.  Siberian  and  other  dogs  have  been  found 
to  be  most  serviceable.  One  of  the  best  trips 
with  dogs  was  made  by  Weyprecht  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  with  Newfoundlands  that  he  took 
with  him  from  Vienna.  Dogs  are  to-day  a  vital 
factor  in  the  plans  of  all  North  Pole  expeditions. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  be  carried 
by  the  currents  nearer  than  within  good  striking 
distance  of  the  pole  ;  when  a  favorable  land  base 
for  the  polar  journey  has  been  secured,  or  when 
a  ship  has  advanced  far  enough  to  make  the  ice 
journey  feasible,  then  is  the  time  to  improve  the 
first  favorable  weather  by  a  dash  to  or  toward 
the  pole  with  dog-sledges. 

Mr.  Peary  selected  the  Smith  Sound  route  to 
the  pole  with  direct  reference  to  the  helpfulness 
he  expected  to  derive  from  the  natives.  This  is 
another  point  gained  in  Arctic  exploration.  Some 
explorers  in  the  very  region  where  Peary  is  at 
work  reported  that  the  natives  dreaded  field  ser- 
vice, and  were  tempted  to  go  with  the  sledges  only 
by  the  promise  of  lai-ge  presents.  Dr.  Hayes  said 
that  when  he  started  up  Smith  Sound  the  natives 
told  him  they  never  thought  of  entering  that  re- 
gion except  to  catch  bears,  and  then  only  when 
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in  danger  of  starving.  Feni-y,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  them  his  faitUful  allies.  They 
liave  helped  him  to  move  tons  ot  supplies  200 
miles  up  the  channel  which  they  were  reported 
to  shun,  and  have  proved  to  be  a  very  useful 
adjunct  in  all  his  enterprises. 


In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  quest  for  tlie  pole,  lonj^  abandoned  aa  al- 
most hopeless,  has  been  resumed  by  explorers  of 
to-day  with  dauntless  energy  and  enthusiasm  born 
of  confidence  that  the  prize  is  within  reach.  It 
needed  only  the  exploits  of  Nansen  and  C'agni  to 
confirm  them  in  this  belief.  Nansen,  in  twenty- 
four  days  from  his  ship,  advanced  tu  within  '2G1 
statute  miles  of  the  pole.  At  that  point  he  l)ad 
only  a  week's  food  for  his  dogs,  and  the  stores 
for  himself  and  his  comrades  were  getting  low. 
With  larger  supplies  ot  food  and  many  more  dogs, 
a  part  of  them  to  be  killed  and  fed  to  the  others, 
he  might  liave  maintained  effective  dog  teams, 
«ndwholcnowsbuthe  might  possibly  have  reached  , 
the  pole?  In  April  of  last  year.  Captain  Cagni,  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  party,  advanced  over 
the  ice  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  twenty-two 


miles  farther  north  than  Nanaen'a  record,  or 
within  239  miles  of  the  pole.  The  best  of  the 
sledging  season  was  still  before  him,  but  his  sup- 
plies were  so  far  exhausted  that  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  back.  Some  lucky  man  will  combine 
fairly  favorable  conditions  of  ice  liavel  with  food 
ami  dogs  enough  to  hold  out,  and  he  will  win  the 
race  to  the  pole.  Every  man  who  lias  entered 
the  contest  hopes,  of  course,  that  his  particular 
star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

First  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Peary,  who  left  home 
in  1898  on  his  latest  expedition,  made  his  winter 
quarters  at  Etah,  near  Smith  Sound,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  winter  established  caches  of  sup- 
plies all  the  way  up  Smith  Sound  as  far  as  t'ort 
Conger,  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  He  was  not  so 
fardisabled  by  the  unfortunate  frost-bite  that  part- 
ly crippled  him  as  to  lose  any  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  do  full  work  on  the  road.  This  inti-epid 
explorer  had  hardly  recovered  from  his  affliction  . 
when  he  crossed  Grinnell  Land  to  its  west  coast,  ■ 
and  also  made  a  new  survey  of  the  west  shores  of 
Kane  Basin  that  completely  changes  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  maps.  The  later  news  from  him 
is  very  meager,  hut  we  know  that  in  the  spi-ing 
of  last  year  he  was  at  Fort  Conger,  with  ample 
supplies,  including  dogs.     He  had  with  him  bis 
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physician,  his  colored  man,  Matt  Henson,  wlio 
has  proved  himself  a  first-class  man  in  Arctic 
service,  and  a  small  party  of  Eskimos.  He  hoped 
soon  to  start  on  his  journey  over  the  ice- covered 
sea.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  vessel  of 
the  Peary  Arctic  Club  will  return  this  fall  with 
news  of  the  explorer  ;  and  if  all  has  gone  well 
with  him,  we  shall  learn  that  lie  has  accomplished 
a  large  amount  of  exploratory  work,  whether  or 
not  he  has  actually  reached  the  pole. 

Capt.  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  commanded  the 
Fram  on  Nansen's  famous  journey,  piloted  that 
vessel  from  Norway  to  Smith  Sound  in  1898, 
wrth  sixteen  men  on  board,  including  six  scien- 
tific specialists.  His  avowed  purpose  was  defi- 
nitely to  settle  the  extension  of  Greenland  toward 
tiie  north  and  determine  the  configuration  of  its 
still  unknown  coast- line.  lie  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  making  a  dash  for  the  pole,  but  the 
opinion  is  general  that,  if  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented,  he  would  send  a  sledge  party  north  to 
beat  Peary,  if  possible.  At  last  accounts,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  ascended  Smith  Sound,  being 
unable  to  push  the  Fram  through  the  ice -choked 
channel  ;  but  he  had  completed  the  admirable 
geographical  work  of  surveying  the  coasts  of 
EUesmere  Land,  whose  west  side  had  never  been 
visited. 

ARCTIC    POLAR    EXPEDITIONS    PROJECTED. 

The  project  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Illinois, 
who  has  had  Arctic  experience  in  Gieenland  and 
Franz  Josef  Land,  has  attracted  much  attention, 
because  unlimited  resources  have  been  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  of  New 
York,  who  desires  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
the  pole.  His  base  of  operations,  which  he  ex- 
pects to  reach  this  summer  in  a  stanch  Dundee 
whaler  which  he  purchased  and  rechristened  the 
America,  will  be  the  east  side  of  P^ranz  Josef 
Land,  where  he  may  easily  be  reached  every 
year  by  an  auxiliary  steamer  which  will  accom- 
pany him  this  season.  He  will  also  have  the 
advantage  there  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  Arctic 
game  in  the  region  where  Jackson  killed  ninety- 
seven  bears,  where  walrus  and  seal  abound,  and 
where  birds,  including  geese,  are  in  enormous 
numbers.  Explorers  have  learned  to  relish 
the  polar  bear,  but  the  tough,  coarse  flesh 
of  the  walrus  is  not  yet  a  popular  ai'ticle  of 
food.  But  Baldwin  w^ill  be  out  of  the  track  of 
the  north-moving  currents,  and  apparently  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  hio^h  northing  on  his 
steamer.  He  will  depend  upon  dog  power  to  take 
him  to  the  pole,  and  no  three  explorers  ever  took* 
north  so  large  a  supply  of  tliis  commodity.  He 
invested  |;8, 000  in  4  00  Siberian  dogs,  which 
are  warranted  to  keep  life  from  becoming  monot- 


onous on  the  good  ship  America.  His  base  will 
proliably  be  farther  south  than  that  of  Peary, 
and,  thus  far,  not  so  favorable  ;  but  he  relies 
u])on  his  dogs  and  his  very  large  food  supphes 
to  hold  out  for  the  journey  to  and  from  bis  ship. 
Baldwin  has  with  him  an  excellent  scientific  staff 
and  outfit  ;  and  everything  that  experience  could 
suggest  or  money  buy  to  enhance  the  prospects 
of  success  has  been  supplied  by  the  liberal  pro- 
moter of  Mr.  Baldwin's  project. 

A  scheme  that  is  particularly  favored  by  Brit- 
ish experts  is  that  of  Captain  Bernier,  of  Cau- 
ada,  who,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  go  north 
this  summer,  as  he  desires  to  build  a  special  ves- 
sel for  his  purpose.  His  plan  is  to  pass  into  the 
Arctic  through  Bering  Strait  and  run  into  the 
great  polar  current  some  300  miles  east  of  the 
place  where  Nansen's  ship  was  frozen  in  the  ice. 
He  hopes  in  this  way  to  be  carried  more  directly 
toward  the  pole,  drifting  at  least  within  100 
miles  of  it.  He  will  rely  upon  dog-sledges  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  work. 

The  journey  of  the  distinguished  Russian  ex- 
plorer. Baron  Toll,  to  Bennett  Island,  on  which 
he  started  last  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting among  the  Arctic  enterprises.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  island,  discovered  byDe  Long,  is 
a  part  of  the  mysterious  Sannikoff  Land,  whose 
existence  was  reported  many  years  ago  and  never 
verified.  He  expects  to  spend  a  year  in  these 
almost  unknown  waters,  w^here,  he  thinks,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  find  an  archipelago  of 
considerable  extent. 

INCREASED     INTEREST     IN     SOUTH-POLAR     EXPLORA- 
TION. 

But  the  Arctic,  after  all,  will  not  be  the  center 
of  largest  interest.  The  most  thoroughly  equipped, 
most  costly,  and  most  scientific  of  all  polar  expedi- 
tions are  about  to  make  their  way  to  the  threshold 
of  the  unknown  Antarctic.  Pioneer  explorers 
will  gather  there  the  highest  honors  that  are  yet 
to  reward  geographical  research.  The  largest 
unknown  area  on  the  globe  awaits  them.  The 
diameter  of  the  unknown  region  around  the 
Nortli  Pole  is  only  ly.500  miles,  but  around  the 
South  Pole  it  is  4,000  miles.  The  area  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  seen  by  human 
eye  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Europe. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  to  be 
made  around  the  South  Pole  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  whether  there  is  really  a 
large  continent  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  leading  authorities  believe  it  is  there, 
and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  in 
the  dark  about  it.  Dr.  John  Murray,  among 
others,  has  expressed  the  view,  merely  conjee 
tural,  of  course,  that  the  area  of  the  Antarctic 
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continent  is  about  4,000,000  square  miles,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  large  as  Europe  ;  or  a  third  laifier 
than  tlie  United  Stales,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Four  expeditions  will  renew  south-polar  ex- 
ploration, wliich  had  stood  still  for  more  than  a 
iialf -century,  till  the  Norwegians  Larsen  and 
Borchgrevink,  and  the  Belgian  Gerlaclie,  within 
the  past  six  yeara,  have  shown  what  good  work 
may  be  done  there  even  with  small  equipment. 
The  German  and  British  expeditions,  about  to 
sail,  have  been  planning  for  six  years  ;  they  are 
supported  by  their  respective  govemineiits  with 
grants  aniountint;  to  about  t'230, 000  apiece. 
Private  contributions  have  swelled  these  funds 
till  tbey  amount  to  over  $350,000  for  each  party. 
Each  has  built  a  steamship,  the  first  to  be  latitiched 
from  German  and  British  shipyards  for  dis' 
tinctively  polar  service.  They  have  agreed  upon 
their  fields  of  investigation,  so  that  whde  each 
party  will  supplement  the  other,  tbey  will  not  con- 
flict. With  picked  lea-Jers,  carefully  chosen  ex- 
perts on  the  scientific  staffs,  the  best  equipment 
that  can  he  devised,  and  the  rich  experience  to 
aid  them  which  others  have  gleaned  in  all  phases 
of  polar  endeavor,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
highest  hopes  are  centered  in  these  two  great 
expeditions. 


The  German  vessel,  launched  at  Kiel  on  April 
was  named  Gauss,  in  honor  of  the  bnlliant  phys' 
icist  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
conjecturally  located  the  south  magnetic  pole. 
No  one  had  then  approached,  within  many  hun 
dreds  of  miles,  the  place  on  the  map  to  which 
Gauss  assigned  it ;  but,  later,  Ross  located  the 
magnetic  pole  about  150  miles  southeast  of  Mount 
Erebus,  very  nearly  in  the  position  that  the  fa- 
mous German  had  indicated.  The  Gaass  is  a 
splendid  vessel,  somewhat  rounder  in  outline  than 
the  I'ram,  and  better  adapted,  it  is  believed,  for 
weathering  the  heavy  storms  of  the  southern 
seas.  She  was  built  of  the  stoutest  of  oak  and 
greeuheart,  with  steel  bands  to  protect  her  bow 
and  stern.  Dr.  Nansen  has  express(;d  the  opin- 
ion that  she  is  strong  and  clastic  enotigh  to  resist 
any  amount  of  ice-pressure.  How  amazed  the 
old  polar  wayfarers  would  be  to  observe  the  com- 
forts provided  on  this  ship  I  The  crew  of  twenty 
men,  instead  of  being  iierded  in  a  wretched  fore- 
castle, have  four  comfortable  rooms.  Each  of 
the  five  officers  and  the  five  scientific  men  lias 
his  own  little  cabin.  The  moms  for  scientific 
work  are  amidships,  and  lifty  Arctic  dogs  will  be 
passengers  in  the  forecastle. 

The  vessel  will  be  couled  and  provisioned  for 
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tliree  years,  when  she  starts  for  tlie  remote  French 
island  of  Kerguelen,  whicli  will  be  German  head- 
quarters. From  this  point  of  vantage  expedi- 
tions will  be  started  toward  the  pole.  New  lands 
will  be  sought,  and  if  the  supposed  continent  is 
discovered,  its  coast-line  will  be  traced  and  its 
interior  explored  as  far  as  possible. 

The  present  belief  in  tlie  Antarctic  continent 
depends  entirely  upon  the  scanty  data  collected 
by  the  C/m/Zew^e?- expedition.  Among  these  data 
were  specimens  of  rock,  dredged  from  the  floor 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  which  seemed  to  justify 
the  view  that  they  are  of  continental  origin,  and 
were  carried  by  icebergs  from  a  great  land  mass 
farther  south.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  there 
is  a  solid  and  extensive  basis  for  the  purely  imag- 
inary delineations  of  the  Terra  Austral  is  with 
which  the  map  makers  of  the  sixteentli  to  nearly 
the  nineteenth  centuries  encircled  the  globe  on 
the  south.  They  made  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  north- 
ern prolongation  of  their  continent  ;  and  tiie  fan- 
tastic outlines  and  wealth  of  inland  waterways 
with  which  they  gave  interest  and  verisimilitude 
to  their  delineations  will  always  remain  among 
the  wonders  of  cartography. 

The  Discover i/j  as  the  British  ship  is  named, 
was  launched  at  Dundee  on  March  21.  She 
cost  $225,000.  No  wooden  ship  was  ever  more 
strongly  built  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
vessel  for  ice- navigation  could  be  planned  better 
to  meet  the  needs  of  exploration  and  secure  the 
comfort  of  explorers.  The  Discovery^  with  five  na- 
val officers,  five  scientific  specialists,  and  twenty - 
five  men  in  the  crew,  is  bound  for  Victoria 
Land,  with  three  years'  supplies,  and  camp  is 
likely  to  be  pitched  on  Cape  Adare.  The  Eng- 
lish have  never  used  dogs  to  any  large  extent, 
and  only  twenty  of  them  will  be  taken  on  the 
vessel.  The  sledge  equipment  will  include  a 
number  to  be  hauled  by  men  ;  it  is  hoped  that 
long  sledge  journeys  will  largely  extend  our 
knowledge  of  this  most  southern  land  yet 
reached,  and  of  which  Ross  said  that  he  believed 
he  might  have  crossed  it. 

The  Scotch  are  also  preparing  to  fill  in  a  gap 
between  the  English  and  German  expeditions. 
They  will  occupy  the  region  known  as  Weddell 
Sea,  where  the  whahng  Captain  Weddell,  in 
1823,  sailed  up  to  74°  15'  S.  lat.  without  seeing 
ice  or  meeting  any  impediment  to  his  farther 
progress.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  Weddell 
might  have  advanced  if  a  south  wind  had  not 
finally  influenced  him  to  turn  about.     Mr.  Bruce, 


who  will  command  the  Scottish  enterprise,  has 
had  i)oth  Antarctic  and  Arctic  experience.  There 
is  little  prospect  that  his  expedition  will  be  ready 
to  sail  this  season,  but  when  it  finally  gets  into 
the  field  it  will  endeavor  to  find  and  explore  the 
coasts  of  that  side  of  the  hypothetical  continent 
which  are  washed  bv  Weddell  Sea. 

Another  expedition  which  hopes  to  get  away 
this  year  is  that  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskj6ld,  a 
nephew  of  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer.  He 
has  secured  the  steamer  AntarcfiCy  which  has  al- 
ready rendered  brilliant  service  in  East  Greenland 
waters.  It  is  said  that  he  will  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  station  on  the  east  side  of  Graham  Land, 
and  try  to  ascertain  whether  that  large  region  is 
an  island  or  merely  a  promontory  of  the  conti- 
nental mass. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  eminent  men  of  science 
as  Drygalski,  of  the  German  expedition,  Gregory, 
of  the  English,  and  Nordenskjold,  of  the  Swedish 
parties  should  direct  the  investigations  in  this 
great  unknown  area.  The  results  are  likely  to  be 
almost  wholly  of  scientific  interest.  Even  if  large 
lands  are  found,  they  have  probably  no  commercial 
value.  No  coal  or  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  if  they  exist,  they  are  perhaps  buried 
too  deep  under  snow  and  ice  to  be  ever  available. 
Antarctic  seals  and  whales  have  had  economic 
importance,  but  the  useful  varieties  seem  to  have 
become  pj-actically  extinct.  Whaling,  resumed 
within  a  few  years  past,  had  no  results  that  en- 
couraged further  effort.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  better  knowledge  of  Antarctic  meteorology 
will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  navigation  along 
the  most  southern  routes  ai'ound  the  world,  and 
this  may  be  the  only  *•  practical"  issue  to  be 
served. 

The  scientific  basis  for  Antarctic  exploration  is, 
however,  too  substantial  to  need  any  bolstering. 
Physicists  tell  us  that  south  of  40"*  S.  lat.  there 
is  a  gap  '  *  in  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  re- 
quired for  the  complete  expression  of  the  facts  of 
terrestrial  magnetism."  Scientific  men  like  Dr. 
Neumayer,  Sir  John  Murray,  and  many  others  say 
that  ''until  we  have  a  complete  and  continued 
series  of  observations  in  the  Antarctic  area,  the 
meteorology  of  the  world  cannot  be  understood." 
It  is  to  find  new  lands  and  study  the  problenas  of 
biology,  geology,  and  many  other  phenomena  to 
be  observed  in  this  vast  area  that  four  expeditions 
are  to  visit  it.  The  money  they  cost  will  be  well 
spent  if  they  may  add  something  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  we  live  in. 


'^  '^^'^^  V2?^^^' 


THE  TWENTIETH    CENTURY   CLUB   OF   BOSTON. 


BY  HOWARD  A.   BRIDGMAN. 


A  CLUB  designed,  not  for  dining  or  good- 
fellowship,  but  for  service  ;  a  club  in  wliich 
not  the  selfish  but  the  altruistic  spirit  is  regnant ; 
a  club  which,  in  the  seven  years  of  its  existence, 
has  done  things  so  notewortliy  and  important  tliat 
the  impact  of  its  vigorous  life  has  been  felt  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  city  ;  a  club  whose 
membership  of  450  embraces  as  earnest  a  group 
of  men  and  women  as  can  be  found  federated  in 
friendly  bonds  in  any  city  of  the  world, — such  is 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  organized 
January  24,  1894,  ''to  promote  a  finer  })ublic 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order."  This  admirable 
phrase,  placed  at  the  forefront  of  its  constitution, 
sets  forth  its  purpose,  and  differentiates  it  from 
the  vast  inajority  of  gregarious  modern  affairs 
that  pass  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  *'club." 

Now  that  it  has  acliieved  such  conspicuous  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  the  wonder  arises  why.  in  a 
city  that  has  always  fermented  with  new  ideas,  it 
did  not  sooner  come  to  birtii.  Clubs  many  there 
were  seven  years  ago,  but  organized  almost  ex- 
clusively on  horizontal  rather  than  perpendicular 
lines.  The  merchants  and  bankers  had  their 
Algonquin  Club ;  the  substantial  professional 
men  of  the  city  assembled  at  the  Union  or  the 
Somerset ;  the  college  graduates  rendezvoused  at 
the  University;  the  literary  men  and  artists  gath- 
ered at  the  St.  Botolph  ;  the  artists  also  had 
their  own  Art  Club  ;  the  Congregationalists  and 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Unitarians  came  to- 
gether once  a  month  at  their  respective  denomina- 
tional clubs.  It  is  true  that  in  such  organizations 
as  the  Taverners  Club  a  few  men  from  different 
walks  of  life  had  illustrated  a  genial,  cosmopolitan 
comradeship  ;  but  such  small  congeries  of  choice 
spirits  were  very  exclusive  and  altogether  social 
in  their  intent. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  comprehensive  demo- 
cratic, purposeful  fellowship.  So  half  a  dozen 
men,  in  whose  minds  the  idea  was  working  at  the 
same  time,  said  within  themselves  :  "  Come,  now, 
let  us  cleave  through  the  strata  of  conventional 
organizations  and  bring  together  persons  on  a 
broad,  human  platform.  Let  us  look  one  another 
in  the  faces,  not  as  rich  men  or  as  poor  men,  as 
scholars  or  as  brokers,  as  Baptists  or  as  Methodists, 
as  Protestants  or  as  Catholics.  Let  us  have  a 
center  where  we  can  meet  the  man  who  is  not  do- 
ing about  the  same  thing  that  we  are  doing,  or 
thinking  our  thouglits  ;    yes,  let  us   come  into 


touch  with  the  man  who  dwells  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sectarian  fence,  whose  work  is  utterly  un- 
like  ours,  whose  point  of  view  is  different.  Let 
us,  without  disregarding  altogether  natural  aflSl- 
iations,  incarnate  Edward  Everett  Hale's  *  Get- 
Together'  idea  on  a  large  and  worthy  scale.  Above 
all,  let  us  have  a  place  in  Boston  where  all  the 
burning  social  questions  can  be  frankly  and  freely 
discussed,  without  fear  or  favor." 

This  early  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  club 
has  colored  all  its  subsequent  life.  It  has  kept 
its  annual  dues  at  ten  dollars,  and  its  initiation 
fee  at  the  same  modest  figure.  It  has  crowded 
ostentation  to  the  wall  and  enthroned  simplicity 
in  all  that  is  outward  and  visible  in  the  club's 
appurtenances.  No  cabman  taking  a  party  of 
visitors  to  see  the  sights  would  ever  think  of 
turning  his  vehicle  into  quiet,  old-fashioned  Ash- 
burton  Place  in  order  to  point  out  the  modest 
house  into  which  the  club  moved  last  October, 
and  which  will  probably  be  its  home  for  a  long 
while.  Its  quarters  are  comfortable  and  sufiB- 
ciently  spacious  ;  its  few  adornments  are  chiefly 
portraits  of  tliinkers  ;  its  pleasant  reading-room 
invites  one  to  drop  into  an  easy-chair  ;  but  the 
atmosphere  is  not  that  of  the  conventional  club- 
house, but  of  a  workshop.  Members  of  commit- 
tees come  and  go  to  meet  appointments  for  careful 
discussion  of  serious  matters.  The  secretary's 
office  might  be  that  of  a  social  engineer  in  some 
great  concern,  touched  with  the  desire  to  provide 
something  more  than  wages  for  its  employees. 
For  Secretary  Edward  H.  Chandler  is  at  his  desk 
the  best  part  of  each  day,  keeping  his  hands  on 
the  different  wheels  of  activity,  supplying  infor- 
mation to  inquirers,  and  devising  plans  for  greater 
efficiency. 

If  democracy  and  simplicity  be  two  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
its  third  certainly  is  its  altruism.  This  is  perhaps 
its  most  distinctive  mark.  The  founders  desired 
something  more  than  a  generous,  delightful,  and 
profitable  fellowship.  When  they  christened  it 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  it  was  not  because 
such  a  title  was  catchy  and  at  that  time  unworn. 
The  name  was  intended  to  give  the  organization 
a  definite  character  and  to  suggest  an  equally 
definite  mission.  First  of  all,  it  set  a  certain 
standard  of  qualifications  for  membership.  It 
called  at  once  for  progressive  men,  in  sympathy 
with  the  advancing  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the 
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world  ;  men  to  a  degree  dissatislied  with  the  exist- 
ing social  and  industrial  ordpr  ;  men  reaching  out 
for  light  and  leadership,  humble  enough  to  con- 
fess their  perplexity  in  the  face  of  grave  problems, 
and  teachable  enough  to  receive  instruction  from 
any  source, — in  short,  men  who.  like  Simeon  of 
old,  were  looking  for  the  kingd^nn  of  God. 

The  natural  corollary  of  such  mental  progress- 
iveness  was  a  disposition  to  do  something  to  real- 
ize ideals  of  brotherhood  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Twentieth  ("entury  Club  has  stood  for  practical 
service  to  the  community.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  stand  on  the  shore  and  do  all  it  could 
through  a  speaking-trumpet  to  save  the  men  on 
the  wreck  out  yonder  ;  but  it  has  launch'jd  many 
a  little  boat  which  has  bravely  breasted  the  break- 
ers of  indifference  and  opposition  and  made  its 
way  to  some  point  of  human  need,  there  to  render 
the  aid  demanded.  'J'here  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Club ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  main,  talk  that  stirs  to  action. 

With  such  ideas  and  such  a  name,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  women  should  have  a  parity  of 
standing  in  the  club  from  the  start.  If  any  one 
of  the  founders  had  any  doubts  on  tiiis  point,  they 
were  speedily  resolved  by  the  logic  of  events.  A 
Twentieth  Century  Club  minus  tlie  participation 
of  women  would  indeed  have  been  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  At  all  events,  they  came  in  so  quickly 
that  they  might  as  well  have  been  represented  in 
the  list  of  twelve  names  appended  to  the  first  call 
issued  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of 
the  club  ;  and  women  have  proved  an  indispensa- 
ble and  invaluable  element  in  its  life,  constituting 
to-day  about  one-third  of  the  membership. 

To  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  personnel 
of  the  club,  one  who  studies  it  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  membership  of  about  450 
illustrates  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  basal  idea 
of  the  founders.  The  twelve  men  who  signed  the 
first  call  constituted  in  themselves  a  representative 
group.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Edward 
Everett  Hale, — a  name  tliat  has  always  been  at  the 
front  in  connection  with  almost  every  forward 
movement  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Prof.  John  Fiske  came  second. 
Never  mind  about  the  exact  order  of  the  rest. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  artist,  Ross  Turner,  and 
the  sculptor,  William  Ordway  Partridge,  and  the 
architect,  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  and  the  editor 
and  patriot,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  the  literary  critic 
and  author,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and  the  social- 
settlement  worker,  Robert  A.  Woods,  and  the 
professor  of  economics,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  the 
authority  on  Swiss  institutions,  W.  D.  McCrackan, 
and  one  or  two  business  men,  appeared  as  the  other 
sponsors  for  the  new  undertaking.     Most  of  them 


continue  in  the  club's  counsels  and  service  until 
this  day.      Mr.  McCrackan,  until  his  removal  to 
New  York  City,  was  the  capable  secretary,  being 
succeeded  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Lindsay,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versitv.     Dr.  Hale  comes  often  to  the  house,  and 
the  zeal    of    none    of    the  other  men    who    first 
launched  the  enterprise  has  grown  cold.      With 
such  an  organizing  nucleus,  it  was  not  hard,  as  tlie 
club  became  known,  to  increase  the  membersliip, 
adding  only  desirable  material.     This  necessitated 
sharp  discrimination,  and  now  and  then  a  cleaving 
asunder  of  husband  and  wife  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
member  is  always  free  to  invite  a  guest  to  the? 
meetings,  it  was  no  real  hardship  for  the  wife  to 
be  apprised  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  member- 
sliip committee  her  husband  was  not  suflBciently 
progressive  or  socially  active  to  receive  an  elec- 
tion.    Tlie  standards  have  been  advanced  as  the 
club  has  acquired  age  and  prestige  ;   and  some 
who  came  in  during  the  early  days  are  now  felici- 
tating themselves  that  they  do  not  have  again  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  committee  which  is  more 
critical  than  ever  before,  and  which  applies  ruth- 
lessly to  every  applicant  Napoleon's  crucial  ques- 
tion when  a  man  was  commended  to  him  for  pro- 
motion :   "  What  has  he  done?"     Not  that  the 
candidate  must  necessarily  have  written  a  book, 
or  established  a  college  settlement,  or  an  institu- 
tional  church,    or   investigated    tenement- house 
conditions,   or  induced   the  city  government  to 
provide  a  municipal  playground  ;  but  be  must  be 
doing  something  with  the  social  question,  at  least 
thinking  about  it  in  a  large  and  consecutive  way  ; 
or,   what  is  better,  be  doing  something  himselif 
that  is  worth  while  toward  bringing  in  the  better 
day. 

To  many  members  of  the  club  the  Saturday 
luncheon  furnishes  more  stimulus  and  inspiration 
than  any  other  single  feature.  From  fifty  to 
seventy- five  men  draw  up  about  tables  spread 
with  as  toothsome  viands  as  half  a  dollar  a  head 
will  purchase.  But  if  the  living  is  plain,  the 
thinking  is  measurably  high,  while  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  mounts  still  higher.  The  best  thing 
about  this  weekly  gathering  is  the  touch  with  the 
other  man  which  it  provides.  Harvard  and 
Boston  university  professors  stretch  hands  across 
the  tables  to  State  Street  copper  brokers.  Minis- 
ters, alert  for  some  fresh  illustration  that  will 
point  a  moral  in  to-morrow's  homily,  talk  both 
politics  and  religion  with  daily  newspaper  men. 
Public-school  teachers  fraternize  with  lawyers  and 
doctors.  Substantial  business  men,  either  in  ac- 
tive life  or  retired,  touch  elbows  with  leaders  and 
organizers  of  labor,  like  Harry  Lloyd  or  Creorge 
E.  McNeill.  Over  there  in  eai*ne8t  conversation 
with  an  expert  on  modern  social  problems,  like 
John  (iraham  Brooks,  is  a  young  merchant  who 
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has  already  begun  to  apply  in  his  large  shop  prin- 
ciples of  brotherhood,  and  who  is  seeking  light  on 
some  vexing  matter.  He  is  but  one  of  a  number 
in  the  membership  of  the  club  who  are  touched 
with  the  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  em- 
ployees, and  who  are  not  merely  reading  books 
on  sociology  and  drawing  their  checks  in  behalf 
of  philanthropies,  but  are  going  personally  into 
the  field  of  social  service. 

So  the  pleasant  table-talk  goes  on.  orthodox 
divine  and  Jewish  rabbi,  artist  and  legislator, 
[)oet  and  charity  worker,  idealist  and  hard-headed 
man  of  affairs,  all  pooling  their  issues,  speaking 
ihcnr  minds,  broadening  their  knowledge  and 
rlieir  sympathies,  and  gaining  through  the  attri- 
tion of  nnnd  with  mind  tliat  which  sends  them 
l>ack,  later  in  the  day,  to  their  own  tasks  with  a 
keener  joy  that  they  are  in  the  world  of  workers, 
and  with  greater  courage  and  wisdom  for  the 
next  duty. 

After  two  or  three  simple  courses,  the  presi- 
dent or  some  other  member  of  the  council  raps 
for  order,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  so  of  speaking, — 
informal,  familiar,  interesting,  and  almost  always 
to  the  point.  The  club  has  become  a  magnet 
drawing  to  itself  a  great  variety  of  after-dinner 
speakers.  Sometimes  one  of  the  members  tells 
about  his  daily  work,  or  brings  to  view  the  new 
and  suggestive  things  in  connection  with  his  busi- 
ness or  his  profession.  Another  speaks  of  some 
form  of  public  service  in  whicli  he  is  engaged,  or 
calls  attention  to  some  work  which  the  club  as  a 
body  can  do.  Oftener,  however,  a  visitor,  or 
specially  summoned  guest,  takes  most  of  the  hour, 
first  advancing  his  views  and  then  submitting  to 
a  ratlier  sharp  quiz  regarding  them.  Asa  caustic 
observer  of  Boston  life  remarks,  ''there  is  usually 
some  interesting  crank,  or  hobby-rider,  or  for- 
eigner in  town  over  Sunday,  and  he  or  she  is 
sure  to  round  up  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
on  Saturday."  At  any  rate,  the  attendants  go 
with  a  keen  appetite,  and  they  are  seldom  disap- 
pointed in  finding  something  novel  and  reward- 
ing. Perhaps  the  attraction  will  be  a  New  Zea- 
land ofiBcial  visiting  the  States.  He  will  be  made 
to  pay  tribute  for  his  dinner  by  telling  about  the 
remarkable  socialistic  experiments  and  successes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Or  a  student 
settlement  worker,  fresh  from  one  of  the  peren- 
nial fights  with  Tammany,  will  describe  the  out- 
look for  reform  in  New  York  (yity.  Or  the  crack 
Harvard  debaters,  flushed  with  a  victory  over 
Yale,  will  be  asked  in  to  speak  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  satisfactions  of  universitv  life  ;  or  Booker 
Washington,  or  Lyman  Abbott,  or  Z.  K.  Brock- 
way,  or  some  other  notable  person,  caught  on  the 
wing,  will  be  impressed  into  service. 

So  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  man,  as  a  rule, 


pushes  back  his  chair  after  luncheon  delightfully 
ignorant  as  to  whether  the  postprandial  topic  will 
be  Arctic  exploration  or  the  public-school  system 
in  Chili,  municipal  ownership  of  subways  or  the 
decay  of  the  New  England  country  town,  the 
political  situation  in  Great  Britain  or  the  needs 
of  some  struggling  Western  academy,  the  problem 
of  trusts  or  the  latest  socialistic  community  in 
Missouri.  Whatever  the  theme,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  presiding  officer  gilds  it  with  an  importance 
not  to  be  underestimated,  while  the  special  knowl- 
edge usually  possessed  by  the  speaker,  together 
with  his  ardent  advocacy  of  his  own  position, 
prevents  any  signs  of  drowsiness,  even  though 
not  every  enthusiast  who  happens  to  drop  in  of  a 
Saturday  is  sure  of  ready  assent  to  all  that  he 
says.  Often, -too,  especially  if  the  theme  be  some 
important  local  reform,  the  speakers  are  an- 
nounced in  advance,  and  the  members  come  ready 
for  warm  discussion. 

Once  a  month,  the  women  members  join  in  the 
Saturday  luncheons,  and  come  in  large  numbers 
— a  noble  company  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
matrons  and  young  women  of  the  city.  A  good 
proportion  of  them  give  no  small  portion  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  public  service  in  one  form 
or  another.  On  these  occasions  cigars  are  not  in 
evidence  and  the  number  of  male  attendants 
dwindles  perceptibly.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
many  non-smokers  also  stay  away,  it  may  be  only 
charitable  to  infer  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
smaller  masculine  attendance  is  the  gallant  desire 
to  afford  ample  room  for  all  the  women  who  wijl 
come  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  seating 
accommodations  of  the  dining-room  are  severely 
taxed. 

The  club  meeting  on  alternate  Wednesday 
evenings  through  the  season  is  a  much  more 
formal  affair.  Here  the  more  serious  and  weighty 
addresses  are  delivered,  an  elaborate  and  care- 
fully formulated  programme  being  followed  out. 
Perhaps  the  need  which  the  founders  of  the  club 
chiefly  felt  at  the  beginning  was  that  of  a  place  in 
Boston,  at  this  time  of  serious  social  and  indus- 
trial changes,  where  the  great  questiofis  now  con- 
fronting us  could  be  boldly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  country,  or 
in  the  world.  The  array  of  speakers  for  the  last 
seven  years  includes  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  in  America  and  in  England.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  another  club  in  the  country  can  point 
to  such  a  series  of  notable  addresses.  Many  of 
the  noted  foreigners  who  visit  America  have  been 
heard  by  the  club,  while  Cambridge,  New  Haven, 
and  other  intellectual  centers  ;  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  and  other  great  cities,  are  con- 
stantly drawn  upon  for  platform  speakers. 

The  efficiency  of  the  club  i.s  felt  by  the  out- 
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side  world  chiefly  through  the  three  definite 
departments  of  organized  activity.  The  idea  is 
to  enlist  every  member  in  at  least  one  depart- 
ment, to  which  he  shall  give  as  miicli  of  his 
strength  and  personal  initiative  as  })ossible. 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  members  of  the  club 
are  thus  enrolled.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
devote  little  time  and  energy  to  such  special 
work  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  proportion 
give  themselves  liberally  to  the  routine  labor 
involved.  The  civic  department,  which  has  the 
largest  enrollment,  strives  to  secure  better  hous- 
ing for  the  poor,  cleaner  streets,  ampler  parks, 
properly  regulated  municipal  baths.  It  exercises 
also  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  city  ami  State 
governments,  as  they  legislate  from  year  to  year 
for  the  supposed  interests  of  Boston. 

The  motto  of  the  art  department  seems  to  be, 
"A  more  beautiful  Boston."  Early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club  a  series  of  conferences  was  in- 
stituted with  this  end  in  view,  and  everything 
comes  within  the  department's  province  that 
relates  to  the  aesthetic  betterment  of  the  city. 
Every  attempt  to  disfigure  Boston  outwardly, 
either  by  erecting  sky-scraping  structures  on  its 
most  beautiful  square  or  by  defacing  its  lovely 
parkways  and  boulevards  with  ugly  advertise- 
ments, finds  in  the  art  department  a  determined 
foe.  This  department  also  includes  within  its 
scope  the  service  of  the  city  through  musical 
opportunities  ;  and  its  noteworthy  achievements 
in  the  direction  of  public  organ  recitals  were 
portrayed  at  length  in  an  article  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  several  years  ago. 

No  less  important  or  influential  is  the  educa- 
tion department,  which  seeks  to  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  people  the  rich  and  unusual  edu- 
cational resources  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinage.  A  good  beginning  was  made  three 
years  ago.  following  the  pattern  set  by  Dr.  Leip- 
ziger,  of  New  York,  in  utilizing  the  public- 
school  buildings  for  evening  lectui^s  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  particularly  invited. 
But  the  most  signal  achievement  of  the  educa- 
tional department  has  been  the  institution  of 
Saturday-morning  lectures,  designed  particularly 
for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who 
gladly  pay  three  or  four  dollars  a  season  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  men  of  the  type  of  Pro- 
fessors Rpyce  and  Palmer,  of  Harvard  ;  Professor 
Tyler,  of  Amherst ;  Professor  Geddes,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Professor  Griggs,  of  Brooklyn. 

All  these  three  departments  are  well  organized. 


hold  their  regular  conferences,  and  are  working 
out  an  ever  enlarging  plan  of  operations. 

Such  is  the  Twentieth  Centdry  Club  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  organized  to  promote  **a  finer 
public  spirit  and  a  better  social  order."  To  sum 
up  in  brief  compass  what  it  has  actually  done,  let 
it  be  said  : 

It  has  provided  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
burning  questions  with  the  utmost  tolerance  and 
plainness. 

It  has  assembled  in  frequent  friendly  conference 
men  of  all  types  of  activity  and  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  theological,  sociological,  practical. 

It  has  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Board  of  Health  and  other  public  oflBcers,  through 
the  labors  of  special  agents  in  the  tenement-house 
districts  and  through  its  publications,  that  in 
eighteen  months  no  less  than  128  buildings  unfit 
for  human  habitation  were  condemned,  and  it  has 
stirred  up  a  new  sentiment  in  Boston  upon  the 
subject  of  better  homes  for  the  people. 

It  provided  in  one  year  no  less  than  twenty 
free  organ  recitals,  conducted  by  the  best  organ- 
ists in  the  city  and  attended  by  thousands  of  ap- 
preciative listeners,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom 
were  working  people. 

It  has  instituted  as  a  regular  feature  of  winter 
life  in  Boston  Saturday-morning  lectures  of  the 
university  extension  order,  to  which  teachers 
flock  from  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  One  of  last 
winter's  course  was  so  successful  that  Tremont 
Temple,  one  of  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the 
city,  was  none  too  large. 

It  conceived  and  brought  about  the  most  re- 
markable end-of-the-century  celebration  on  the 
night  of  December  31,  1900,  witnessed  anywhere 
in  Christendom.  Twenty  thousand  people  as- 
sembled before  the  State  House.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  read  the  Ninetieth  Psalm  and  led  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  these  exercises  being  followed  by 
hymns  sung  by  the  multitude  and  the  blast  of 
trumpeters  announcing  the  birth  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. 

It  has  been  the  inaugurator  and  efficient  pro- 
moter of  many  movements  in  behalf  of  municipal 
and  educational  reform  and  of  public  beauty. 

In  such  definite  ways,  and  through  other  in- 
tangible channels  of  influence,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston  is  touching  the  life  of  a 
great  modern  city  for  good.  It  is  still  in  the 
vigor  and  promise  of  its  youth.  It  has  outlived 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  company  of  cranks.  Its 
work  for  the  coming  era  is  only  just  begun. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  IMPRESSIONS 

OF  AMERICA. 

AMERICANS  will  be  interested  in  reading 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  summing-up  of  the 
impressions  received  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  (see  Review  of  Reviews  for  May, 
page  558),  as  given  in  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June. 

The  national  consciousness  of  Americans  was 
keenly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  as  appears 
from  the  following  paragraph  : 

**  My  own  impression  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
vast  proportion  of  immigrant  population,  tlie  lan- 
guage, character,  habits,  of  native  Americans 
rapidly  absorb  and  incorporate  all  foreign  ele- 
ments. In  the  second  or  third  generation  all 
exotic  differences  are  merged.  In  one  sense  the 
United  States  seemed  to  me  more  homogeneous 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  State, 
city,  or  large  area  which  has  a  distinct  race  of  its 
own,  as  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have,  and 
of  course  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  di- 
verse nationalities  of  the  British  empire.  From 
Lonir  Island  to  San  Francisco,  from  Florida  Bav 
to  Vancouver  Island,  there  is  one  dominant 
race  and  civilization,  one  language,  one  type  of 
law,  one  sense  of  nationality.  That  race,  that 
nationality,  is  American  to  the  core.  And  the 
consciousness  of  its  vast  expansion  and  collective 
force  fills  the  mind  of  American  citizens  as  noth- 
ing can  do  to  this  degree  in  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.*' 

elements  of  national  strength. 

In  short,  Mr.  Harrison  found  here  something 
more  than  ^'mere  bigness." 

*<  Vast  expansion,  collective  force,  inexhausti- 
ble energy, — these  are  the  impressions  forced  on 
the  visitor,  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  con- 
ceived or  had  expected  to  find. 

*  *  No  competent  observer  can  doubt  that  in 
wealth,  manufactures,  material  progress  of  all 
kinds,  the  United  States,  in  a  very  few  yeai*s, 
must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world  without 
dispute.  The  natural  resources  of  their  country 
exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  together.  Their 
energy  exceeds  that  of  the  British  ;  their  intelli- 
gence is  hardly  second  to  that  of  Germany  and 
France.  And  tlieir  social  and  political  system  is 
more  favorable  to  material  development  than  any 
other  society  ever  devised  by  man. 

^'Of  course,  for  the  American  citizen  and  the 
thoughtful  visitoi',  the  real  problem  is  whether 


this  vast  prosperity,  this  boundless  future  of 
theirs,  rests  upon  an  equal  expansion  in  the  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  moral  sphere.  They  would 
be  bold  critics  who  should  maintain  it,  an<l  few 
thinking  men  in  the  United  States  do  so  without 
qualifications  and  misgivings.'* 

As  to  educational  activities  : 

^'Chicago  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  un- 
fairly condemned  as  devoted  to  nothing  but 
Mammon  and  pork.  Certainly,  during  my  visit, 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  progress  of  education, 
university  endowments,  people's  institutes,  li- 
braries, museums,  art  schools,  workmen's  model 
dwellings  and  farms,  literary  culture,  and  scien.- 
tific  foundations." 

Mr.  Harrison  concluded  that  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

AMERICAN    architecture. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  him  **as 
being  the  most  effective  mass  of  public  buildings 
in  the  world. "  From  the  pictorial  point  of  view, 
the  admirable  proportions  of  the  central  dome 
impressed  him  more  than  those  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  St.  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple, St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Pantheon, 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  new  cathedral  at  Berlin.  The 
site  of  the  Capitol  he  considers  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  if  we  exclude  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  its 
pristine  glory.  **  Washington,  the  youngest  capi- 
tal city  in  the  world,  bids  fair  to  become,  before 
the  twentieth  century  is  ended,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  certainlv  the  most  commodious." 

Nothing  since  the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium, not  even  Genoa  in  its  prime,  has  equaled 
the  lavish  use*  of  magnificent  marble  columns, 
granite  blocks,  and  ornamental  stone,  as  we  see 
it  to-day  in  the  United  States.  **If  the  artists 
of  the  future  can  be  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  Washington  may 
look  more  like  the  Rome  of  the  Antonines  than 
any  city  of  the  Old  World. "  The  British  architect 
has  much  to  learn  from  modern  American  build- 
ers. In  matters  of  construction,  contrivance,  the 
free  use  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and  wood,  of 
plumbing,  heating,  and  the  minor  arts  of  fitting, 
the  belated  European  in  America  feels  himself  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  whirled  into  a  new  century  and 
a  later  civilization. 

'*  America  is  making  violent  efforts  to  evolve 
a  national  architecture,  but  as  yet  it  has  produced 
little  but  miscellaneous  imitations  of  European 
types  and  some  wonderful  constructive  devices." 
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MORAL    CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Harrison's  conclusions  are  on  the  whole 
decidedly  optimistic  : 

**  As  to  the  worship  of  the  *  Alniiglity  Dollar,' 
I  neither  saw  it  nor  heard  of  it ;  hardly  as  much 
as  we  do  at  home.  I  may  say  the  same  as  to  of- 
ficial corruption  and  political  intrigue.  New 
York,  of  course,  has  the  vices  of  great  cities,  but 
they  are  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and  they  are  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  American  people.  Even 
tiie  passing  tourist  must  note  the  entire  freedom 
of  American  towns  from  the  indecencies  tliat  are 
paraded  in  European  cities.  1  received  a  deep 
impression  that  in  America  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  in  a  state  far  more  sound  and  pure  tluin 
they  are  in  the  Old  World  ;  that  the  original  feel- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  about  woman  and 
about  man  has  sufficed  to  color  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere. 

*♦  I  close  my  impressions  with  a  sense  that  the 
New  World  offers  a  great  field,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  a  peaceful  development  of  an  in- 
dustrial society  ;  that  this  society  is  in  the  main 
sound,  honest,  and  wholesome  ;  that  vast  num- 
bers and  the  passion  of  equality  tend  to  low  aver- 
ages in  thought,  in  manners,  and  in  public  opin- 
ion, which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  minority  tends 
gradually  to  raise  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  conduct ;  that  manners,  if  more  boisterous, 
are  more  hearty  than  with  us,  and,  if  less  refined, 
are  free  from  some  conventional  morgue  and  hy- 
pocrisy ;  that  in  casting  off  many  of  the  bonds 
of  European  tradition  and  feudal  survivals  the 
American  democracy  has  cast  off  also  something 
of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  inheritance  left  in  the 
Old  World  ;  that  the  zeal  for  learning,  justice, 
and  humanity  lies  so  deep  in  the  American  heart 
that  it  will  in  the  end  solve  the  two  grave  prob- 
lems which  face  the  future  of  their  citizens — 
the  eternal  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 
the  gulf  between  people  of  color  and  the  people 
of  European  blood." 


MR.  CARNEGIE  ON  ENGLAND'S  INDUSTRIAL 

FUTURE. 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on 
*  *  British  Pessimism. "  It  is  no  doubt  well  meant, 
but  Jolm  Bull  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  com- 
fort from  Mr.  Carnegie's  consolations.  He  is  a 
Job's  comforter,  indeed,  for  the  foundation  of 
all  his  discourse  is  that  Great  Britain  has  been 
beaten  in  the  race  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
nothing  in  the  world  can  restore  John  Bull  to 
the  position  which  he  formerly  occupied.  He 
tells  us  that  comfort  is  near,  but  before  England 
can  secure  it   one   step    is    indispensable.     The 


Briton  must  adjust  himself  to  present  conditions, 
and  realize  that  there  is  no  use  in  these  days 
dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  especially  must  he 
cease  measuring  his  own  country  with  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  It  is  out  of  the  question  even  to  com- 
pare 41,000,000  people  upon  two  islands  127,000 
square  miles  in  area  with  77,000,000  upon 
3,500,000  square  miles. 

THE    LAST    RELIC    OF    BRITAIN'S    OLD    PRIMACY. 

Only  in  one  particular  is  Great  Britain  still 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
citizen,  man  for  man,  is  not  as  wealthy  as  the 
Briton,  for  with  nearly  double  the  population  he 
has  only  one-fifth  more  wealth  in  the  aggregate. 
In  every  other  respect  England  is  beaten,  and 
all  the  consolation  that  Wr.  Carnegie  can  give  is 
that  if  the  English  make  their  minds  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  United  States, 
they  may,  if  they  reverse  their  policy,  still  keep 
ahead  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
trade  is  not  expanding.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  tells  the  world  that  the  limit  of  present 
taxation  is  about  reached,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  the  Britisher,  who 
still  doggedly  refuses  to  stop  the  war  in  Africa, 
is  ''that  the  Britisli  people  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  change  the  policy  of  seeking  increased 
responsibilities  throughout  the  world,  of  provok- 
ing wars  and  antagonizing  .  .  .  the  peoples  of 
other  countries,  a  policy  which  inevitably  de- 
mands the  increased  expenditures  which  have 
already  lost  for  Britain  her  proud  boast  of  su- 
premacy in  credit — a  loss  of  genuine  prestige." 
Consols  have  fallen  from  113  to  95,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie's  only  wonder  is  that  they  have  not 
fallen  much  farther.  P'ormei'lv,  Great  Britain 
was  the  greatest  of  -  all  the  countries,  and  in 
finance,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipping 
contended  successfully  with  all  the  other  nations 
combined.  Britain  in  the  one  scale,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  other. 

Now  everything  is  changed,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  his  consolatory  article  thus  summarizes  some 
of  the  causes  which  lead  the  average  Briton  to 
feel  discouraged  : 

"No  longer  Britain  versus  the  world  in  any- 
thing, no  longer  even  first  among  nations  in 
wealth  or  credit,  in  manufacturing,  mining,  weav- 
ing, commerce.  Primacy  lost  in  all.  In  seagoing 
ships  still  foremost,  but  even  there  our  percentage 
of  the  world's  shipping  growing  less  every  year. 
It  only  increased  46,000  tons  in  five  years,  from 
1894  to  1899,  and  was  9,000  tons  less  in  1898 
than  in  1896.  Worse  than  all,  supremac]^  lost 
upon  the  sea  in  fast  monst<?r  steamships — those 
unequaled  cruisers  in  war  which  now  fly  the 
German  flag,  nil  built  in  Germany  ;  not  one  cor- 
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responding  sliip  built  or  building  in  Britain,  the 
field  entirely  surrendered  to  her  rival.  In  iron- 
making,  Germany  has  risen  from  1,500,000  to 
7,000,000  tons  per  year,  while  Britain  has  stood 
still,  her  Jiighest  product  being  9,500,000  tons. 
The  United   States  made   13,500,000  tons  last 


"  Ad  American  syndicate  baa  nndertaken  the  conatructlon 
Inewsndthererormof  old  llneBofrallwar  In  London  and 
U  snbnrbB." 

"  Mr.  Plorpont  Morjtan  huB  pnrohased  the  Lefland  line  ot 


John  Bnll  looks  on  and  walcheB  In  dlamar 
HiB  children  b?  the  ogre  drnggecl  away. 
First  he  picked  up  the  boy  and  Chen  the  glrl- 
One  br  the  breeks.  the  other  by  the  curl. 

—From  the  Dally  Biprew  (London). 

year,  to  be  exceeded  this  year,  while  we  are  mak- 
ing less  than  laet. 

"In  steel,  the  United  States  made  10,638,000 
tons  last  year,  and  have  made  this  year^  so  far, 
more  than  last,  while  we  are  falling  back  from 
our  maximum  of  5.000,000  tons  of  last  year. 

"In  textiles,  Lord  Masham  tells  us  in  the 
Times  that  we  are  exporting  less  and  importing 
more.  In  1891  we  exported  106,000,000;  in 
1899,  102,000,000  sterling;  in  1891,  imported 
of  textiles  28,000,000.  and  in  1399.  33,000,000 
sterling-  His  lordship  avers  that  Great  Britain 
has  not  increased  her  export  trade  one  ebtlling 
for  thirty  yeai-s. 


"Financially,  we  are  also  rapidly  losing  pri- 
macy. The  daily  operations  of  the  New  York 
Excliange  exceed  those  of  London.  Our  loans 
at  a  discount  find  investors  in  the  United  States, 
which,  so  long  our  greatest  debtor,  is  becoming 
our  chief  creditor  nation." 

THE   ONE    RAY    OF    HOPE. 

He  then  proceeds  to  administer  fine  crumbs  of 
consolation,  the  object  of  wliich  is  to  prove  that 
although  British  industrial  supremacy  is  out  o( 
date,  as  the  British  army  is,  and  their  men  can- 
not or  do  not  work  as  they  do  in  America, 
neither  do  their  captains  of  industry  compare 
with  those  of  America,  and  tbey  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  food,  importing  every  year  more  and  more 
machinery  from  America,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  hope  left  for  them.  Not  only  80.  but 
he  tells  them  that  they  must  lessen  their  fondness 
for  conquering  new  territory  for  markets  abroad. 
Kngland  is  risking  a  terrible  war  now  in  China 
for  the  sake  ot  Chinese  trade,  the  profit  upon 
which  he  maintains  is  not  worth  more  than 
113,000,000  or  $3,500,000  a  year.  Tlie  only 
consolation  which  Mr.  Carnegie  can  give  to  Eng- 
land beyond  the  pitiful  attempt  to  minimise 
her  misfortunes  is  that  if  she  turn  right  face, 
repudiate  Jingoism  and  all  its  works,  abandon 
the  vain  dieani  of  conquering  markets  by  the 
sword,  and  address  herself  diligently  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  home  market,  she  may  escape 
perdition  ;   otherwise  she  is  lost. 

The  British  Government's  expenditure  is  now 
close  upon  $15  a  bead,  as  agamst  the  United 
States  15,  and  (6.88  of  the  Germans.  England 
has  a  deficit  of  J.'iS, 000,000  at  a  time  when  the 
American  Government  is  taking  ofi  $55,000,000 
of  taxation.  "  Even  after  British  employers  and 
employed  reach  the  American  standard  of  eco- 
nomical production,  Britain  will  still  remain 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  industrial  race  by  the 
enormous  load  of  taxation  under  wliich  her  pro- 
ducers labor  as  compared  with  America."  Eng- 
land's soldiers,  he  says,  have  been  playing  at 
work.  Her  industrial  army  will,  he  thinks,  im- 
prove, but  "it  is  the  financial  situation  which  is 
alarming,  for  it  needs  do  prophet  to  foretell  that 
a  continuance  ot  the  aggressive  temper  which 
alienates  other  governments  and  peoples,  and 
which  has  mistaken  territorial  acquisition  for 
genuine  empire-making,  must  soon  strain  the 
nation's  power  and  lay  upon  its  productive 
capacity  siich  burdens  as  will  render  it  incapable 
of  retaining  the  present  volume  of  trade.  .  .  ." 
If  ever  a  nation  had  clear  and  unmistakable  warn- 
ings, England  has  had  them  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,    Mr.    Carnegie    hopes   the  dear    old 
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motherland  will  reassert  its  saving  common  sense, 
and  deliver  itself  from  the  doom  which  is  in- 
evitable if  it  persists  in  its  present  course. 


IS  ENGLAND  HANDICAPPED  BY  HER 
RAILROADS? 

IS  the  economic  decline  of  Britain  now  so  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted  by  writers  in  tlie 
reviews  due  to  natural  causes  or  to  artificial  liin- 
d  ranees  ?  The  author  of  "Drifting"  attempts 
an  answer  to  this  question  in  the  Contcviporary 
for  June.  This  writer  declares  that  the  English 
workingman  holds  his  own,  in  America  and  else- 
'where  ;  that  Great  Britain's  natural  resources  are 
as  great  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain's strategical  position  for  industry,  commerce, 
and  navigation  is  as  advantageous  as  ever  before. 

Nevertheless,  nearly  all  productive  and  wealth - 
creating  industries,  except  shipbuilding  and  the 
construction  of  machinery,  are  decaying.  Only 
such  primitive  industries  as  mining,  fishing,  and 
cattle-breeding  can  now  be  canied  on  at  a  profit. 

This  is  largely  due,  he  maintains,  to  the  fact 
that  railways  throttle  industries,  and  enormously 
increase  the  cost  of  living.  He  asserts  that  the 
railways  have  watered  their  capital  to  such  an 
extent  that  between  1873  and  1898  the  amount 
of  addition  to  their  capital  was  equivalent  to  very 
nearly  $500,000  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  the 
new  railways  constructed.  The  result  of  this  is 
that,  while  the  capital  of  German  railways  is  only 
$100,000  per  mile,  that  of  French  $125,000,  and 
that  of  Belgium  $142,500,  every  mile  of  English 
railways  represents  a  capital  of  $250,000.  The 
railway  capital  of  Great  Britain  has  been  inflated 
to  the  amount  of  $5,670,000,000,  which  is  three 
times  as  much  as  is  necessary.  Hence,  in  order 
to  earn  a  fair  dividend,  British  railwavs  must 
charge  at  least  three  times  the  amount  they  need 
to  charge.  But  that  is  not  their  only  offense. 
The  writer  complains  that  the  methods  of  man 
agement  are  so  wasteful,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  really  charge  four  times  more  than  what 
would  be  a  fair  price. 

ALLIES    OF    MONOPOLY. 

Not  only  are  their  charges  four  times  heavier 
than  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  result  that  the 
population  is  congested  in  the  city  slums,  but 
they  have  differential  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
favoring  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish producer.  Apples  from  America  and  Tas- 
mania can  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  Covent  Garden, 
when  apples  growing  a  few  miles  out  of  London 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  trees  because  the  railway 
charges  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  af- 
ford to  send  tliem  into  the  market.     According 


to  Sir  Hi  ram  Maxim,  the  rate  of  transport  on 
British  railways  per  ton  is  two  and  a  half  times 
higluM-  than  on  American  railways.  He  com- 
plains that  the  English  have  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  monopoly  and  none  of  the  advantages  of 
competition,  for  the  railways  have  created  a  gi- 
gantic trust  by  their  working  agreement,  which 
abolishes  free  competition.  They  have  barred 
the  most  important  canals  or  secured  possession 
of  them.  They  oppose  secretly  and  indirectly 
the  construction  of  light  railways  and  electric 
trams,  and  they  show  the  greatest  enmity  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it  to  motor  traffic.  As  a. 
result  of  the  crippling  restrictions  which  they 
place  upon  electric  trams,  British  trolleys  cannot 
go  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour,  while  in  sleepy 
old  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  they 
go  at  fifteen.  In  England  there  are  not  over 
300  miles  of  electric  traction,  in  Germany  there 
are  3,000,  and  in  America  20,000. 


BY  RAIL  TO  INDIA. 

SIR  THOMAS  HOLDICH,  who  contributes  a 
papei-  on  the  geography  of  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India  to  the  May  Geographical  Journal^ 
discusses  at  length  in  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine  for  May  the  vexed  question  of  railway 
connection  with  India.  He  considers  three  sug- 
gested routes. 

ALONG    THE    SEACOAST  ? 

He  begins  with  ''the  assurance  that  east  of 
Herat  there  is  no  way  open  to  railway  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  natural  obstruction  offered 
by  great  mountains  and  high  altitudes."  The 
east  of  Herat  being  sealed,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  west.     He  says  : 

''  One  alignment  which  has  been  suggested,  and 
which  has  already  received  some  consideration 
in  scientific  circles,  is  that  which  would  connect 
Basra  with  Karachi  by  way  of  the  Persian  coast 
and  the  nortfiern  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea." 

He  mentions  as  all  but  decisive  against  this 
route  the  great  natural  obstruction,  the  Ras 
Malan,  which  "thrusts  out  into  the  ocean  a 
gigantic  headland  with  sheer  cliffs  2, 000  feet  in 
iieight,"  backed  with  a  mass  of  mountains  ex- 
tending far  inland  and  some  sixty  miles  east- 
ward.     He  concludes  : 

"Taking  the  alignment  as  a  whole,  we  have  at 
least  1,600  miles  of  line  passing  through  a  district 
which  is,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  and  which  an 
never  develop  without  roads  to  supplement  the 
railway  ;  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  simmer 
ing  perpetually  in  one  of  the  woi*st  atmospheres 
in  the  world  ;  and  which  possesses  at  least  one 
obstacle  to  engineering  which  may  be  pronounced 
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impracticable  until  full  technical  examination  can 
be  made.  There  is  the  further  and  final  disad- 
vantage that  it  competes,  on  almost  impossible 
terms  for  success,  with  a  sea  service  which  is  al- 
ready established  and  is  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. I  think,  then,  we  are  justified  in 
setting  aside  the  coast- line  project  as  a  desirable 
enterprise." 

THROUGH    CENTRAL    PERSIA  ? 

He  next  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  * '  from  the  extreme  west  of  Persia  to  Kalat 
and  Quetta,  or  even  to  Karachi,  it  would  be 
equally  possible  to  indicate  an  alignment  which 
would  never  cross  a  difficult  watershed  or  ascend  a 
mountain-side."  He  predicts  that  in  the  progress 
of  Asiatic  commercial  evolution  this  route  will 
sooner  or  later  figure  as  the  great  central  line  of 
Persia.  It  traverses  a  cultivated  and  in  many 
[)arts  a  rich  and  prosperous  region.  It  could 
readily  be  connected  with  the  Indian  systems. 
•*  It  is  l)ound  to  be  one  of  the  important  lines  of 
the  future,"  whether  constructed  by  Russian  or 
Englisli  engineers.  But  'the  decisive  argument 
against  the  selection  of  this  route  is  tlie  difficulty 
of  connecting  it  with  any  European  system  to  the 
nortli  or  west.  '*  A  compact  band  of  mountain 
ranges  "  directly  traverses  such  aA  alignment. 

THE    ROLTTE    VIA    HERAT    AND    KANDAHAR  ? 

Sir  Thomas  then  treats  of  the  central  opening 
at  Herat.      He  says  : 

*'  While  employed  on  the  Russo-Afghan  Bound- 
ary Commission,  both  as  surveyor  and  reor- 
ganizer  of  the  defenses  of  Herat,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  for  studying  that  special  link  be- 
tween East  and  West  which  has  been  so  much 
in  men's  minds  of  late,  and  which  must  inevita- 
bly occupy  public  attention  yet  more  closely  in 
future.  .  .  .  Here,  between  Herat  and  Kanda- 
har, or  rather  between  the  Russian  terminus  of 
Kushk  and  the  British  terminus  of  New  Chaman, 
we  have  a  short  five-hundred-mile  project  offered 
to  us  of  such  favorable  nature  as  we  may  assur- 
edlv  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  .  .  .  From  the 
Russian  station  of  Kushk  to  Herat  is  roughly  a 
distance  of  sixty-si.x  miles,  and  midway  is  that 
great  Asiatic  water  divide  which,  insignificant  as 
it  may  appear  when  represented  by  the  rounded 
crests  of  the  Paropamisus,  can  be  traced  east  and 
west  right  across  the  continent.  The  one  gate- 
way through  it,  which  is  formed  by  the  passage 
of  the  Hari  Rud  River,  is  considerably  to  the 
west  of  Herat,  and  the  direct  connection  between 
Kushk  and  Herat  is  by  the  Ardewdn  pass — a 
pass  which  is  so  little  formidable  to  engineering 
projects  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  circuitous 
rout^  which  takes  advantage  of  the  gorges  of  the 


Hari  Rud  would  be  adopted  in  preference,  even 
for  a  railway.  .  .  .  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  formidable  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  there  are  three 
large  and  somewhat  uncertain  rivers  to  be  bridged 
(the  Farah,  Adraskand,  and  Helmund),  all  three 
being  liable  to  heavy  floods.  There  is  an  irreg- 
ular distribution  of  populous  and  fertile  districts 
interspersed  with  waste  spaces,  but  quite  enough 
of  it  to  insure  the  success  of  the  railway  as  a  local 
venture  independently  altogether  of  its  value  as 
a  link  between  Europe  and  India." 

A    LINK    OF    ANGLO- RUSSIAN    GOOD- WILL. 

The  writer  then  deals  with  political  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  Ameer  and  the  Afghans  might 
object ;  but  they  might  be  induced  to  appreciate 
the  solid  commercial  advantages,  of  such  a  line, 
which  need  be  no  menace  to  their  independence. 
Even  if  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  the  line 
might  be  run  just  over  the  border  in  Persian  in- 
stead of  Afghan  territory. 

**Not  much  less  serious  is  the  objection  of 
military  experts  to  the  construction  of  a  line 
which  would  at  once  offer  a  strategic  highway 
from  the  Russian  border  to  India.  But  here 
there  are  many  considerations  which  have  not,  I 
think,  as  yet  been  fully  weighed.  We  have  only 
learned  quite  lately  much  about  the  value  of  sin- 
gle lines  of  railway  in  supporting  a  military  ad- 
vance in  strength,  and  what  we  have  learned  has 
certainly  not  increased  our  appreciation  of  their 
value.  A  single  line  of  railway  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  would  never  (so  far  as  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  from  South  African  experience) 
support  a  sufficient  force  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  strong  defensive  positions  which  would  be 
found  at  the  Indian  end  of  it,  even  if  the  initial 
difficulty  of  the  break  of  gauge  between  Russian 
and  Indian  systems  were  successfully  dealt  with. 

'*With  Mr.  Long,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  political  difficulties  between  Russia  and  In- 
dia would  be  lessened  by  free  intercourse  and 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  that  the 
more  we  know  each  other  the  better  we  shall  ap- 
preciate the  legitimate  aims  and  aspirations  of 
each,  and  the  less  likely  we  shall  be  to  come  into 
collision.  I  speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal experience  when  I  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  international  rivalry  between  the 
two  countries,  personal  animosity  (which  is  occa- 
sionally only  too  apparent  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent)  is  entirely  wanting  in  Russia ;  but 
perhaps  the  really  aggressive  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish traveling  public  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt 
quite  so  far  afield.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  com- 
mercial and  not  the  military  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  will  decide  when  this  line  shall  be 
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conBtnicted.  That  it  will  be  constructed  finally 
there  can  he  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  construction  of  it  will  niake 
more  for  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations 
than  any  system  of  peace  conventions  which 
could  possibly  be  inaugurated. " 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

"  /"^ALCHAS,"  who  iias  already  written  some 
V^     excellent  articles  on   the  future  of  Uer- 
many,    begins,    in    tlie     Fort»i,jh1hj    lieaitw     for 
June,   a  series  of   articles  on  "  Hussia  and  Ilt^r 
Problem,"  dealing    in    this    numljer    nominally 
with    the  "  Internal 
Problem,"    but    in 
reality     with    broad 
considerations  of  pol- 
icy. 
Russia's  policy. 

"  Calchas"  begins 
by  putting  his  ar- 
ticle, as  it  wei-e,  on 
an  international  ba- 
sis, by  pointing  out 
that  the  Russophobe 
talk  about  Russia's 
bad  faith  is  really 
nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  the  accu- 
sations brouglit  by 
Russia  against  Eng- 
land, and,  indeed,  by 
every  nation  against 
any  other  which 
damages  its  interests.  ' 
Itistbe  sniallest  coin 
of  international  re- 
crimination. But 
"Calchas,"  while  he 

rejects  the  charge  of  ^  fkench  view  oi 

bad  faith  as  childish, 
does  not  even  think 
Russian  policy  particularly  able.  Russia  has  not 
only  acquired  less  llian  Great  Britain,  but  she  has 
done  so,  not  by  virtue  of  any  exceptional  di- 
plomacy, but  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
which  the  stupidest  diplomatists  could  hardly 
have  prevented. 

"  It  might  be  strongly  argued  on  the  contrary, 
as  will  better  appcmr  upon  a  further  page,  that 
Russian  diplomacy  has  never  won  a  single  great 
game  of  statecraft  except  when  her  natural  posi- 
tion has  placed  all  the  trumps  in  her  hand.  The 
neutrality  in  1870,  which  bad  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  its  consequence  in  1878,  was  probably 
the  most  remarkable  and   far-reaching  blunder 


From  Le  Grel-il  ( I'l 


committed  by  (he  statesmanship  of  any  country 
(ixrcpt  Krance  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Russia,  in 
a  voitl,  is  neither  so  able  or  powerful,  nor  as 
])erlidioiis,  nor  as  much  under  her  own  control 
as  we  commonly  think.  Her  expansion  t«)ward 
free  outlets  and  up  to  solid  fi-ontiers  like  the 
Hindu  Ku^^ii,  or  the  impervious  mass  of  China 
proper,  has  been  a  natural  force  upon  which 
we  Imve  attempted  to  place  unreal  bounds, 
Russia  cannot  be  restrained  by  artificial  restric- 
tions. To  have  imposed  them  in  the  past  has 
argued  more  folly  on  our  part  than  overflowing 
them  has  implied  the  absence  of  a  moral  sense 


THE    REAL    TROBLKH. 

Russia's  real  prob- 
lem, says  "Cal- 
chas," is  that  she  is 
now  approaching  her 
natural  obstacles, 
which  can  only  be 
overcome,  and  then 
partly,  by  a  develop- 
ment of  internal 
forces.  In  short,  she 
has  not  got  capital, 
nor  education,  nor 
high  internal  organi- 
zation. For  these 
reasons,  "Calchas'' 
makes  the  very  origi- 
nal but  probably  true 
statement  that  RuS' 
siahas  not  progressed 
in  power,  and  that 
her  position  is  weak- 
other  Europeai 
el's  tiian  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago. 
That  Russia  was  il- 
literate then  was  no 
drawback,  for  all 
That  she  was  a  poor 
ily  meant  that  she  was 
iia.  In  war,  this  low 
tend  to  weaken  Rus- 
tle velopmentB 


.  to  tbe 
n  pow- 


countries  were  illiterate, 
agricultural  community 
in  the  same  state  as  Pruss 
organization  and  ignorance 
sia,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
shown  by  the  Itwr  war.  Russia  has  not  accumu- 
lated capital,  and  has  now  only  about  2,000,000 
people  engaged  in  the  acciunulation  of  capital 
by  means  of  industiy,  as  against  26,000,000  in 
Germany. 


Por   this  reason,  Hussia  is  weak,  and  wai 
peace    to  develop    herself   internally  up  to  I 
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of  the  organic  states  of  western  Europe, 
present  formula  is  not  conquest,  but  capital, 
M.Witte,  whose  policy  is  to  turn  his  country 
an  industrial  state,  is  for  this  reason  her  most 
ficant  figure.  But  at  present,  against  *'  the 
mulation  of  money  during  the  last  thirty 
3  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
e  all,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  the 
nan  empire,  there  has  been  no  counterpoise 
ussia.  In  case  of  a  struggle,  even  France, 
•e  the  fiscal  problem  is  taking  a  very  grave 
3t,  would  need  all  lifer  means  for  herself.  If 
ast  sovereign  wins,  as  in  anything  but  a  de- 
ve  war — as  in  a  war  against  a  great  power 
lie  Balkans  or  Asia  Minor,  or  upon  the  Indian 
:ier,  or  at  Port  Arthur,  it  must  win — it  will 
imitted  to  be  more  probable  than  appears  at 
sight  that  Russia  for  the  present  is  at  an  al- 

immeasurably  greater  disadvantage  than  at 
time  since  Peter  the  Great.      To  mere  num- 

unsupported  by  moral  and  intellectual  su- 
•rity  or  concentrated  striking  power,  when 
he  victory  belonged  ?" 

Calchas  "  says  that  for  Russia  war  could  only 
1  ruin,  owing  to  her  want  of  money.  There - 
Russia  is  peaceful,  and  the  Hague  Confer- 

was  for  her  an  act  of  the  highest  policy, 

apart  from  its  moral  significance.  '<Cal- 
"  also  foresees  revolutionary  dangers  for 
ia  in  the  growth  of  the  industrial  population. 


SERVIA-A  KINGDOM  OF  PEASANTS. 

is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  a  Humanitarian 
interview  with  the  Servian  minister  in  Lon- 
Mr.  S.  M.  Losanitch,  that  for  the  good  blood 
in  freeing  Servia  from  the  Turk  there  is 
thing  better  to  show  than  the  scandals  of  the 
ian  court. 

GOVERNMENT. 

begin  with,  a  nation  has  been  created  : 
A  people — tall,  stalwart  men,  brave  to  reek- 
ess,  born  soldiers  ;  women  with  magnificent 
eyes,  flashing  '  Promethean  fire,'  and  voices 
e  music  has  oft  stirred  the  embers  of  patriot- 
into  living  flame — capable  of,  at  any  time, 
ng  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  well-armed  men 
3  field,  is  not  likely  to  submit  to  being  treated 
inantite  neglig cable. ^^ 

'.  Losanitch  declares  that  the  recent  marriage 
3  King  with  a  lady  whose  ancestors  were  men 
fought  and  died  in  the  cause  of  Servian  free- 
has  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  his  peo- 
He  is  assisted  in  government  by  a  council 
ite  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  members,  each  of 
ast  ten  years'  service  to  the  state.  Then 
3    the    Skupshtina,   numbering    230,    one- 


fourth  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  king,  the  rest 
by  the  people.  ''Everybody  who  is  of  age  and 
pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  francs  a  year 
has  a  vote."  Most  of  the  deputies  are  peasants, 
illiterate,  but  some  are  born  orators,  and  many 
highly  intelligent. 

EDUCATION. 

But  illiteracy,  apparently,  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.     Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 

"Education,  with  us,  is  compulsory  and  free. 
To  show  you  the  rapid  strides  made,  in  1883  we 
had  618  schools  with  821  teachers  (male  and  fe- 
male) and  36,314  pupils.  We  have  now  920 
schools  with  750,000  pupils.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  we 
teach  geography,  drawing,  history,  geometry, 
practical  agriculture,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
domestic  duties.  After  a  child  has  left  school 
he  has  to  attend  classes  once  a  week  for  the  next 
two  years." 

There  are  gymnasia,  technical  schools  and  girls' 
high  schools,  and  a  university  of  three  faculties. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  church  of 
the  state  and  the  people,  but  non-conforming  sects 
are  also  subsidized  by  the  state. 

A    NATION    OF    FARMERS. 

In  his  account  of  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 

*  <  We  are  a  nation  of  peasants.  We  have 
scarcely  any  aristocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  no  proletariat — the  plague  of  your  great 
cities — no  paupers,  no  submerged  tenth.  .  .  . 
Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  our  principal 
occupations.  .  .  .  Our  exports  of  farm  produce 
and  live  stock  .  .  .  are  very  large.  Austria  is 
our  principal  customer  ;  she  purchases  over  83 
per  cent,  of  our  commodities.  .  .  .  We  have 
doubled  our  trade  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
.  .  .  Our  trade  in  1899  amounted  to  £4,486,- 
919.  .  .  .  We  have  the  best  and  latest  agricultural 
implements. " 

COMMUNAL    THRIFT. 

The  Servian  minister  then  speaks  of  the  social 
life  of  his  countrymen,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
commune  : 

*'A11  our  peasants  are  landed  proprietors. 
Some  of  them  are  rich,  while  others  are  poor  ; 
but  to  prevent  entire  pauperization,  the  law  guar- 
antees to  each  peasant  five  acres  of  land  and  the 
necessary  number  of  agricultural  implements. 
They  are  inalienable  property.  The  living  to- 
gether of  families  and  relations  in  community 
of  goods,  a  custom  dating  from  time  immemorial, 
acts  in  the  same  direction, — it  promotes  social 
equality  between  the  members  of  the  clan. 
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**  In  the  next  place,  each  commune  is  bound 
by  a  law,  which  was  first  promulgated  by  King 
Milan,  to  have  a  general  central  storehouse  ;  eacli 
member  is  bound  to  contribute  to  it  annually  five 
kilogrammes  of  wheat  or  maize.  The  object  is 
to  keep  in  reserve  certain  quantities  of  food  (we 
have  at  present  40,000,000  kilogrammes  stored 
up),  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  famine. 
Should  a  local  magazine,  either  through  a  bad  or 
deficient  harvest,  or  from  causes  pertaining  to 
a  particular  place,  run  short,  u  obtains  a  tempo- 
rary loan  from  a  store  more  favorably  circum- 
stanced. 

'♦  I  was  the  means  of  introducing  agricultural 
societies  into  Servia.  The  idea  originated  in 
Germany,  but  I  think  we  have  improved  upon 
it.  The  central  society  is  at  Belgrade.  We  have 
now  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  branches 
in  the  countrv,  ])ut  we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts, 
you  may  be  sure,  so  long  as  there  remains  a  vil- 
lage without  a  branch." 

This  is  not  merely  a  loan  society.  It  pledges 
its  members  **  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drink, 
gambling,  and  all  immorality." 


'*  THE    PARADISE    OF    WIVES, 


M 


On  the  status  of  women,  Mr.  Losanitch  says  : 
*'  Our  girls  receive  a  very  excellent  education. 
They  have  a  choice  of  professions  afterward. 
Some  go  in  for  teaching  ;  some  of  them  become 
doctors  ;  others,  again,  are  employed  in  public 
offices.  But  the  greater  number  of  them  pre- 
fer to  get  married.  The  majority  still  cling  to 
the  domestic  ideal — our  girls  are  very  domesti- 
cated. In  the  house  they  reign  supreme  ;  no 
sensible  husband  would  ever  think  of  question- 
ing their  authority  in  the  home.  The  man  rules 
outside,  the  woman  holds  undisputed  sway  with- 
in. Tell  your  readers  that  Servia  is  *  the  para- 
dise of  wives. '  "  ^ 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  contains  two 
articles  of  considerable  interest  on  the  re- 
lations of  England  and  France.  The  first  is  by 
Baron  de  Coubertin,  and  is  entitled  ''The  Con- 
ditions of  Franco- British  Peace."  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin does  not  share  the  general  optimistic  view 
as  to  the  improvement  of  Anglo-French  relations. 
Superficially,  indeed,  relations  have  improved, 
but  the  potential  causes  of  conflict  have  not  been 
removed.  These  causes  are  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  France  and  her  alliance  with  Russia. 

THE    ENGLISH    VIEW    OF    FRENCH    COLONIZATION. 

Baron  de  (Coubertin  says  that  nobody  in  France 
dreams  of  enlarging  the  French  possessions  at 
England's  expense.      But  a  much  more  serious 


danger  exists  from  the  view  which  English  peo- 
ple in  general  take  of  French  colonization.  The 
Bi'itish,  says  tlie  baron,  believe  that  they  alone 
are  capabh?  of  bringing  civilization  to  Asiatic 
races,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  the  French  are  the 
most  incapable. 

'•  This  is  a  settled  conviction  with  the  majority 
of  English  people.  But  it  is  childish  to  a  degree. 
Goodness  knows  that  personally  I  value  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  highly  enough,  and  I  do  not 
mind  saying  so.  But  the  notion  that  there  can 
be  any  people  in  the  world  so  perfect  tliat  it 
is  desirable  for  entire  humanity  to  receive  its 
stamp, — that  notion  is  absurd,  and  cannot  stand 
a  moment's  serious  examination.  But  if  the 
English  interrogate  their  conscience  they  will  find 
that,  if  they  do  not  profess  this  theory,  they  in 
every  case  act  as  if  they  professed  it.  Result — 
unhappy  inspirations,  regrettable  actions,  im- 
prudent words.  It  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
open  aggression  and  brutal  conquests  on  their 
part,  but  tlie  impression  they  labor  imder  that 
the  populations  of  Pondicherry,  Chandernagar, 
and  Martinique,  or  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  would 
willingly  welcome  the  Union  Jack,  that  nothing 
could  more  safely  insure  the  happiness  of  the 
Anamese  and  Malagasy  than  to  come  under 
British  rule, — this  impression,  I  aflHrm,  makes 
them  indulgent  to  many  enterprises  and  encroach- 
ments of  doubtful  loyalty,  which  may  entail 
serious  consequences,  for  they  are  sparks  that 
may  set  light  to  a  very  big  fire.  In  short,  they 
look  on  our  possessions  with  very  much  the  same 
feelings  with  which  the  Americans  regarded  their 
neighbors  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule." 

They  also  regard  the  French  colonies  as  stag- 
nant, and  think  that  they  might  turn  them  into 
a  source  of  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  natives. 

''This  is  precisely  the  new  danger  which 
threatens  Franco- British  peace.  I  call  it  new 
because  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  itself 
openly,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  my  per- 
spicacity doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  these 
lines.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many 
chances  that  the  future  may  prove  me  right,  and 
the  friends  of  peace  should  have  no  illusions  on 
this  score." 

THE    RUSSIAN    ALLIANCE. 

The  other  danger  comes  from  the  Russian  alH- 
ance.  Baron  de  Coubertin  evidently  does  not 
regard  the  alliance  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  back  on  it. 
What,  then,  is  France's  position  ?  The  condi- 
tions since  the  alliance  was  entered  into  have 
changed  so  much  that  it  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  directed  against  Germany.  The 
Triple   Alliance   is   practically   dead.     But  two 
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ons  have  arisen  which  tend  to  turn  the 
Alliance  into  a  potential  weapon  against 
nd.  The  Asiatic  rivalry  between  England 
lussia  may  develop  into  war,  into  which 
e  is  likely  to  be  drawn, 
apposing  one  of  these  incidents,  pushed  a 
jit  too  far — at  a  time  when  England,  hav- 
jttled  her  affairs  in  South  Africa,  is  less 
leled  in  her  movements — were  to  bring  on 
•  between  England  and  Russia,  England 
be  very  strongly  tempted  to  attack  the 
^  nearer  home  in  the  person  of  her  ally,  to 
bilize  and  if  possible  destroy  that  fleet,  the 
1  the  world  after  her  own,  which  might  be 
much  help  later  on  to  Russia.  The  temp- 
would  be  so  strong  that  possibly  England 
yield  to  it.  And  two  countries  would  be 
ig  without  mercy,  two  countries  that  stand 
in  the  whole  world  as  representing  all  that 
t  in  liberal  thought — and  all  for  what  ? 
Manchuria  may  only  fall  more  surely  into 
>vite  hands,  and  that  Russian  garrisons  may 
ablished  in  Afghanistan." 

AUSTRIA. 

t    Austrian    question    also    threatens    the 
world  : 

:  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Adri- 
lat  this  moral  eartliquake  will  be  felt.  Our 
3rs  will  be  spared  ;  and  if  a  greater  Ger- 
is  formed,  stretching  from  Hamburg  to 
e,  far  from  being  disturbed,  we  shall  bene- 
it  in  more  ways  than  1  have  time  to  dis- 
ere  without  digressing. 
:,  then,  France  were  not  bound  to  Russia, 
uld  regard  all  these  events  with  a  tranquil 
rawing  her  small  profits  from  them  here 
iiere,  and  carrying  on  her  own  develop- 
in  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  general  agita 
But,  bound  to  Russia,  she  finds  hei'self 
mixed  up  in  all  the  imbroglio  at  Peking, 
(-morrow  she  may  be  concerned  in  another 
una." 

on  de  Coubertin   concludes  his  article   as 
s  : 

hese  are  the  two  great  enemies  of  Anglo - 
h  peace,  the  two  sources  of  probable  con- 
Let  the  French  retain  their  allies  if 
ary  ;  let  the  English  exercise  perpetual 
straint,  so  that  they  may  not  be  carried 
by  a  disastrous  cupidity." 

A    PLKA    FOR    ARBITRATION. 

Tliomas  Barclay,  who  pleads  for  '  *  A  Gen- 
reaty  of  Arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
ranee,"  is  not  so  pessimistic.  He  says  that 
;he  war  of  1870  the  French,  both  oflRcially 
aofficially,  have  seldom  been  so  anxious  for 


good  relations  with  England.  Mr.  Barclay  does 
not  regard  any  of  the  outstanding  questions  with 
France  as  obstacles  to  arbitration.  The  New- 
foundland and  New  Hebrides  questions  are  ad- 
mirable subjects  for  arbitration. 

*'  The  Morocco,  and  probably  all  other  difficul- 
ties which  seem  likely  to  arise  for  some  time  to 
come  between  England  and  France,  except  that 
of  Egypt,  will  be  essentially  trade  questions. 
Their  interests  for  England  would  be  singularly 
diminished  if  the  two  countries  agreed  to  a  pol- 
icy of  equality  of  treatment  for  the  trade  and 
enterprise  of  both  for  all  territory  annexed  or 
protectorates  assumed  by  either  country  in  the 
future.  In  any  case,  neither  England  nor  France 
has  any  conflicting  trade  rights  to  arbitrate  upon 
at  present,  and,  as  regards  war,  it  is  seldom 
openly  entered  upon  in  pursuit  of  purely  material 
objects.  Even  the  American-Spanish  and  Brit- 
ish-Boer wars  have  only  received  the  assent  of 
the  two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  owing  to  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  motives  were  disinterested, 
and  that  national  dignity  was  at  stake." 

EGYPT. 

Mr.  Barclay  does  not  regard  Egypt  as  a  prob- 
able irritant.  The  following  is  his  recommen- 
dation of  his  proposal  : 

*<  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  is  that,  as  the  two  nations  would 
know  that  no  immediate  danger  of  war  existed, 
and  that  any  difficulty  would  necessarily  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation,  and,  if  need  be,  eventually 
by  arbitration,  tliey  would  feel  no  impulse  to 
back  up  the  government  by  public  demonstra- 
tions and  display  of  devil-may-care  determination* 
'  to  fight  for  country,  right  or  wrong.*  It  would 
remove  the  danger  of  obstinacy,  and  of  that  pan- 
dering to  cheap  popular  sentiment  above  which 
weak  politicians  are  unable  to  rise,  of  those  *  firm 
stands'  which  an  uncritical  public  easily  mis- 
takes for  patriotic  duty." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

'"T^HE  future  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  discussed 
A  by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  in  the  New  Liberal 
Review  for  June.  The  greater  part  of  his  paper 
is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
alliance.  The  chief  factor  with  which  he  deals 
is  that  Italy's  adhesion  was  caused  by  hostility  to 
France,  and  that  since  this  hostility  has  passed 
away  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  alliance  no  longer 
exists.  Italian  vanity  was  flattered  by  immediate 
accession  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power,  but  in 
every  other  respect  she  lost. 

'*  Italy  seized    the   opportunity  of  conceiving 
new  external  ambitions,  of  adding  fresh  wilder- 
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nesses  to  her  own  retrograde  acres,  of  assuming 
the  charge  of  semi  barbarous  populations  when 
she  could  not  care  for  her  own  sons,  and  of  risk- 
ing wars  in  which  she  had  no  interest  when  the 
financial  burdens  of  her  people  had  already  be- 
come well-nigh  unbearable.  If  this  was  not  *  tom- 
foolery, *  it  can  only  be  because  the  word  does  not 
admit  of  a  superlative." 

GREAT    BRITAIN    IN    THE    ALLIANCE. 

The  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Wolf's  article  is, 
however,  that  in  which  he  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  to  the  alliance.  The  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  in  188G  was  agreed  to  by 
Italy  only  on  the  condition  that  England  should 
become  a  party  to  it. 

"It  happened  that  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was 
then  in  office,  w^as  exceedingly  well  disposed  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  there  was  every  likelihood 
that  if  its  stability  could  be  shown  to  be  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  some  sort  of  official  connection 
between  it  and  England  might  be  contrived.  The 
value  of  such  an  understanding  to  Germany  and 
Austria  would  be  enoi*mous,  for  if  it  only  took 
the  form  of  a  guarantee  of  the  Italian  coasts  it 
would  set  free  300,000  men  for  operations  on  the 
land  frontiers.  Overtures  were  at  once  made  to 
Downing  Street,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  utmost  sympathy.  The  upshot  was  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  while  refusing  to  sign  any  definite  en- 
gagements which  would  pledge  the  country  and 
Ijis  successors  in  office,  authorized  the  German 
Government  to  assure  Italy  that  as  long  as  he 
was  in  power  Italy  might  rely  on  English  sup- 
port in  shielding  her  from  any  unprovoked  attack 
in  the  Mediterranean.  With  these  assurances 
Italy  was  amply  satisfied." 

In  1891,  says  Mr.  Wolf,  these  assurances  were 
renewed. 

**This  latter  transaction  was  personally  negoti- 
ated by  the  Emperor  William  at  Hatfield,  on  July 
12,  1891.  In  his  later  years,  Prince  Bismarck  de- 
clared that  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
at  Hatfu»ld,  but  I  have  very  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  this  was  not  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
if  sucli  a  document  was  signed,  it  must  have  re- 
mained in  Lord  Salisbury's  private  keeping." 

Italy's  new  policy. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  assertion  is 
Mr.  Wolfs  statement  that  the  new  King  of  Italy, 
having  leanings  to  the  Slav-Latin  combination, 
"  has  not  failed  already  to  convince  our  govern- 
ment that  his  reign  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  traditional  cordiality 
of  Anglo-Italian  relation  ;  and  if  that  is  his  feel- 
ing toward  us,  from  whom  politically  he  might 


reasonably  hope  much,  what  must  be  his  disposi- 
tion toward  his  more  formal  allies,  whose  asso- 
ciation with  his  country  has  been   so  conspicu- 
ously sterile  ?     The  accession  of  the  new  King, 
however,  was  not  the  precipitating  cause  of  the 
Toulon  festivities — or,  rather,  of  the  significant 
scope  they  were  allowed  to  assume.      That  cause 
must  be  sought  partly  in  tlie  composition  of  the   . 
new  Italian  cabinet,  in  which  the  foreign  port- 
folio is  held  by  a  declared  Francophile,  and  partly 
in  the  agrarian  agitation  in  Germany,  which  ren- 
ders   doubtful   the    renewal    of    the    commercial 
treaty  which  was  negotiated  in   1891,  and  which 
has*  proved  very  profitable  to  Italy.'* 

A    BAD    time    COMINO. 

Mr.  Wolf  concludes  his  article  by  presaging  a 
bad  time  as  the  result  of  the  Franco-Italian  fra- 
ternization : 

' '  That  we  are  about  to  witness  a  collapse  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  form  I  do  not  believe,  for 
Germany  will  make  desperate  efforts  to  keep  it 
together,  and  she  will  certainly  secure  the  signa- 
ture even  of  Signor  Prinetti — should  he  remain 
in  office  long  enough — if  she  can  manage  to  guar- 
antee him  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
practically  unchanged.  This,  I  imagine,  is  not 
beyond  the  combined  powers  of  the  Kaiser  and 
his  present  chancellor.  But  if  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance survives  in  form,  it  will  have  long  been 
dead  in  spirit." 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  HOBBIES. 

ON  this  fascinating  subject,  Mr.  R.  S.  Baker 
writes  entertainingly  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  Pearson^ s  Magazine.  He  contends  that 
in  many  respects  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Kaiser  is  mistaken.  The  Kaiser,  for  instance, 
as  is  pretty  well  known,  is  not  great  in  stature. 

**  A  photograph  gives  no  hint  of  color.  The 
Kaiser  is  a  brown-faced  man,  the  brown  of  wind 
and  weather,  of  fierce  riding  on  land,  and  of  a 
glaring  sun  on  the  sea.  His  face  is  thinner 
than  one  has  pictured,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
weariness  about  the  eyes.  His  hair  is  thin,  and 
his  famous  mustache  is  not  so  long  nor  so  jaun- 
tily fierce  as  one  has  imagined.  But  owing  to 
the  sin  of  retouching  there  is  one  thing  that  few 
of  the  Kaiser's  photographs  show  to  advantage, 
and  it  is  the  most  impressive  characteristic  of  bis 
face.  And  that  is  its  singular  sternness  in  re- 
pose." 

Few  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  <*  William 
II.,  however  much  one  may  smile  at  his  passion 
for  royal  display,  has  many  of  those  splendid  at- 
tributes of  character  which  would  make  a  man 
great  in  any  sphere  of  life.      It  would  be  a  large 
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compuiy  of  Qermans,  indeed,  itmong  whom 
one  would  lail  lo  select  Lira  instinctively  as  the 
leaiier.  A  firat  impression,  therefore,  may  thus  be 
Bumraei)  up  :  Tliu  Kaiser  ia  less  a  great  king  than 
one  has  imagined,  and  more  a  great  man.  The 
longer  one  remains  in  Germany,  and  the  more 
one  learns  of  its  ruler  and  his  extraordinary  ac- 
tivities, the  deeper  grows  this  impression." 

It  is  said  that  on  an  average  the  collection  o( 
imperial  portraits  is  increased  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
per  day.  In  Berlin,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
Kaiser's  features,  whether  in  Lotel,  restaurant, 
churcli,  or  any  public  buildings.  In  photographs, 
paintings,  busts,  colored  prints,  medals,  bas- 
reliefs,  the  Emperor's  face  is  omnipresent.  In 
other  parts  they  are  less  numerous,  and  in  Munich 
hardly  as  noticeable. 

WHAT   INTERESTS    THE   KAISER    MOST. 

The  German  navy  and  the  advance  of  German 
shipping  are,  says  Mr.  Baker,  undoubtedly  the 
chief  interests  of  the  Kaiser's  life  at  present. 
Allied  to  this  is  his  absorption  in  Germany's 
ooinniercial  and  industrial  expansion,  and  in 
finding  new  markets  for  ber  products.  After 
tliese  come  many  smaller  interests  which  cannot 
all  be  classed  as  bobbies.  The  Kaiser,  according 
to  his  character-sketcher,  does  not  care  much 
for  science  or  literature.  Horse-racing  leaves 
liim  uiienthiised. 

"He  loves  travel  ;  he  entertains  high  respect 
for  religion — a  religion  of  bis  oivn  stern  kind  ; 
he  dabbles  in  art  and  music  ;  he  cari;s  nothing 
for  social  affairs  unless  they  have  some  specilic 
purpose,  or  unless  they  reach  the  stage  of  pageant- 
ry in  which  he  is  the  central  figure.  But  among 
all  bis  lesser  likings  nothing  occupies  such  a 
place  as  statuary.  He  is  preenirnetitly  a  monu- 
ment-lover. Not  long  ago  he  said  to  a  friend  ; 
'  There  are  thirty-fonr  sculptors  in  Berlin.'  He 
know  everyone  of  them  personally,  and  he  knew 
all  about  their  work.  Nothing  pleases  him  bet- 
ter than  to  visit  their  studios  and  to  be  photo 
graplie<l  there  among  tlie  clay 


archy  ;  and  now  the  vexed  question  in  England 
is  how  far  the  new  monarch  will  maintain  the 

Victorian  tradition.  The  power  of  the  crown  is 
theoretically  extremely  great,  but  in  practice  it  is 
considered  as  purely  nominal.  Under  a  regime 
in  which  the  sovereign  exercises  all  his  powers 
nominally,  while  in  reality  he  is  limited  to  an 
absolutely  subordinate  r61e  and  cannot  exercise 
any  personal  prerogative  except  by  the  advice  of 
his  ministers — under  such  a  rigime  obviously  the 
personal  influence  of  a  monarch  is  of  enormous 
importance.  .  If  he  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
clear  ideas  he  can,  in  such  a  situation,  obtain 
practically  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  irresponsible,  pleasure- 
loving,  and  indifferent  to  power,  he  can  reduce 
the  part  he  plays  in  tlie  state  to  insignificance, 

"VICTORIA,    OUi:    QUEEN    AND    GOVEKNOB." 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  what  an  extent 
the  late.  Queen  governed  as  well  as  ruled.  The 
old  formula  of  constitutional  monarchy—"  the 
sovereign  rules,  but  does  not  govern  " — cannot 
be  applied  to  England  without  considerable  re- 
serve. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  recent  speech, 
pointed  out  that  Queen  Victoria,  although  always 
strictly  confining  liereelf  within  the  limits  of  the 
d  nevertheless  attained  a  degree 


"HOW  WILL  KING  EDWARD  GOVERN?" 

T(J  the  second  May  nuniU-r  of  tiie  lii-vuc  Je 
I?a.ir\  Mr.  Stead  contributes  a  paper  on 
this  important  question.  He  begins  by  pointing 
out  that  in  England  tiio  power  of  the  nionarcli 
depends  much  more  on  the  character  of  thetuou- 
arcli  than  is  ginierally  supposed  ;  this  is  certainly 
proved  by  t'l^  extent  to  whicii  Queen  Victoria 
herself  both  modified  and  developed  the  nton- 
arcliy  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  late  Queen  effected  a  radi- 
cal revolution  iji  the  whole  conception  of  mon. 
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of  power  and  of  personal  authority  which  the 
most  despotic  monarch  might  have  envied  her. 
How,  then,  couKl  a  nation  so  jealous  of  its  lib- 
erty and  so  hostile  to  tlio  principle  of  monarchical 
power  as  tlie  English  bear  this  transformation  of 
constitutional  monarcliy  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ''personal  equation"  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  revolution,  wliich  ought  really  to  be 
called  an  evolution,  was  accomplished  because 
the  queen  wished  it,  but  also  because  it  was  done 
gradually  and  quietly  and  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the 
substitution  of  influence  for  authority.  ^J'he 
Queen  was  always  ready  to  adhere  to  the  decisions 
of  her  ministers  when  once  tliey  were  taken,  but 
she  contributed  to  their  formation,  and  fui'nislied 
that  constant  element  which  is  always  more  erti- 
cacious  than  the  will  of  ministers  themselves. 
She  represented  continuity,  experience,  and  tra- 
dition ;  she  was  neither  demagogue  nor  despot ; 
if  she  diflen^d  with  her  ministers,  slie  would 
always  give  way  in  the  last  resort,  because  she 
considered  it  more  to  the  interest  of  her  people 
to  maintain  popular  liberties  than  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  policy.  Thus  it  happened  that 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  often 
found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Queen  : 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  to  the  last  a  devoted 
and  loyal  sul^ject,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
all  the  mass  of  his  speeches  and  writings  a  single 
line  of  complaint  that  the  Queen  had  ever  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  her  constitutional  power. 

QUEEN    victoria's    IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  explain  the  robust  im- 
perialism of  the  Queen,  which,  however,  had  its 
drawbacks.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  i>ower  after  the  general 
election  of  1880  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  Queen  to  consent  to  evacuate  Kanda- 
har ;  indeed,  she  fiatl)^  refused  to  insert  an  an- 
nouncement to  that  effect  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  She  only  gave  way  when  the  Whig 
members  of  the  cabinet,  headed  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  went  to  Osboi-ne  and  ex- 
plained the  strong  support  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  command  on  this  question.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  present  war  in  South  Africa 
is  almost  certainly  one  of  the  indirect  results  of 
the  Queen's  opposition  to  the  evacuation  of  Kan- 
dahar ;  for  if  she  had  not  raised  objections 
against  the  recall  of  the  British  troops,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
vaal would  have  been  accomplished  without  dam- 
aging the  imperial  prestige.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  at  that  time  the  most  convinced  and  most 
active  opponent  of  the  policy  of  annexing  the 
Transvaal  ;  but  the  cabinet  was  not  unanimous, 


and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the  Queen  had 
made  over  the  question  of  Kandahar  convinced 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  tliat  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  consent  to  a  second 
evacuation  in  another  part  of  the  world.  The 
result  was  that  the  decision  was  postponed,  the 
defeat  of  Majuba  followed,  and  it  was  only  the 
prospect  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Dutch  which 
enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  triumph  over  the  ob- 
jections of  his  colleagues  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Stead  states  that  this  was  the  occa. 
sion  alluded  to  by  Lord  Kimberley  in  his  speech 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  he  publicly 
avowed  that  he  had  once  carried  his  point  with 
her,  and  had  afterward  found  that  he  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Stead  goes  on  to  trace  the  weighty  influence 
exerted  by  the  Queen  in  favor  of  peace. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    KING    DO? 

Will  Edward  VII.  show  himself  capable  of 
maintaining  the  Victorian  tradition,  or  will  he, 
through  incapacity,  or  indolence,  or  lack  of  am- 
bition, allow  the  monarchy  to  slip  back  into  the 
position  which  it  occupied  at  the  time  of  George 
1 V.  and  his  successor  ?  Without  doubt,  every- 
thing indicates  at  the  moment,  says  Mr.  Stead, 
that  the  new  King  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  traditions  of  his 
mother's  reign.  When  lie  was  still  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  never  concealed  his  dislike  to  the  sub- 
ordinate position  to  wliich  his  mother  relegated 
him.  Queen  Victoria  would  not  permit  any  rival 
near  her  throne,  and  though  she  was  glad  to  leave 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  all  the  ceremonial  duties 
of  the  monarchy,  she  pitilessly  checked  any  at- 
tempt on  his  ])art  to  express  an  opinion  on  state 
affairs.  It  was  a  deep  annoyance  to  Albert  Ed- 
ward to  see  the  German  Emperor,  his  nephew, 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  wielding  an  almost  abso- 
lute i)ower.  King  Edward  warmly  acquiesced 
in  the  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Stead  between  the 
position  of  the  monarch  and  tiiat  of  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  causes 
some  uneasiness  in  England,  for  it  is  realized 
that  what  Queen  X'ictoria  was  able  to  do  with 
her  vast  experience,  her  great  age,  and  her  unique 
personal  influence  may  not  necessarily  be  withiu 
the  power  of  her  son,  with  not  a  quarter  the 
same  experience  or  influence. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Emperor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  King  Edward  with  the  reso- 
lution of  conducting  himself  in  accordance  with 
the  Victorian  ideal.  So  far,  however,  he  has  had 
little  opportunity  of  revealing  the  man/ier  in  which 
he  intends  to  conduct  state  affairs.  Mr.  Stead 
notes,  among  other  things,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
County  Council  elections  his  majesty  expressed 
without  ambiguity  his  admiration  for  the  policy  * 
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followed  by  the  majority  of  tliat  assemblage,  which 
at  the  moment  was  being  fiercely  attacked  by  tlie 
Conservatives  ;  also,  that  his  majesty,  in  reply  to 
a  loyal  addi-ess  from  the  Quakei-s,  surprised  ev- 
erybody by  declaring  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  principles  of  peace  would  be  widely  propa- 
gated among  his  subjects.  Further,  Mr.  Stead 
tells  us  [hat  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Winnington- 
Ingram  to  the  Uishopric  of  London  was  a  com- 
jiroinise.  Lord  Salisbury  desiring  to  translate  the 
llisliop  of  Newcastle,  while  the  King  desired  the 
Bishop  of  HocliesU'r.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Stead 
thinks  that  tlit*  slight  uneasiness,  which  undoubt- 
tnlly  exisrs.  may  Ite  claimed  by  two  considerations 
— one  of  which  is  that  the  King  is  a  man  of  gr<'at 
ta(n  and  native  shrewdness,  and  tlie  second  is  that 
he  does  not  possess  those  qualities  of  firmness  and 
resolution  which  enabled  liis  mother  to  e.tercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  her  cabinets.  King  Ed- 
ward is  not  of  the  stiifi  of  an  Empeior  "William. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  IRISH  HOME  RULE. 

THE  A'eju  Liberal  Review  contains  an  intei-est- 
ing  article  by  the  Earl  of  (.'rewe  on  '■  Ire- 
land and  the  Liberal  I'artv."  It  is  a  reply  to 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Healy"  an<!  Mr.  Redmond 
which  apuearcd  in  former  numl)ers.  Lord  (,'iewo 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  as  much 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  as  ever,  but  who  sees 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  even  should  the  Liberals  return  to  power 
with  a  big  majority.  He  sets  out  in  detail  these 
difficidties. 

THE    WKAKENINU   OF   THE   CAUSE. 

The  Home  Hule  cause  is  at  present  suffering 
from  the  exaggerations  of 
friend  and  foe,  both  of 
whom  have  tried  tu  make 
OTit  that  it  is  a  revolution. 
The  Irish  have  exaggerated 
it  in  order  to  justify  their 
triumph,  and  the  Tories 
have  done  the  same  in  order 
to  frighten  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  Irish  party,  says 
Lord    Crewe,    has   all 


jui 
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fusing  to  regard  the  Home 
Kule  measures  as  proposed 
an  final.  They  have  injured 
tlie  cause  by  their  anti-im- 
pi-rial  altitude.  Of  course, 
Lord  Crewe  understands 
(he  reasons  of  this  Irish 
policy. 

' '  Now, "  he  says,  ' '  I  dis- 
tinctly and  heartily  believe 


that  the  passing  of  Home   Rule  would   sweep 

away  the  main  fabric  of  disloyalty  and  of  inter- 
national dislike." 

THE    FUTURE. 

Bat  as  to  tlie  future  ?  The  average  British 
Liberal,  says  Lord  Crewe,  wishes  to  see  Home 
Rule  carried,  but  each  has  as  well  at  least  one 
domestic  measure  on  which  his  heart  is  set.  Now 
he  does  not  want  to  ntin  the  prospects  of  these 
measures  by  bringing  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  which 
would  destroy  his  majority.  Suppose  the  Liberals 
bring  in  a  Home  Rule  bill  the  moment  they  attain 
office. 

"  Assume  that  the  Home  Hule  bill  passes  (he 
Commons,  and  that  the  Lords  accept  it  at  the  fii'st 
attempt — a  large  assumption.  It  may  be  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  of 
189.^,  which  left  the  full  complement  of  Irish 
nieiubers  to  vote  on  all  British  questions,  is  un- 
likely to  appear  in  a  new  measure.  The  passing  of 
tiie  bill  would  then  practically  demand  a  dissolu- 
tion, when  the  Liberal  party  clearly  could  not 
count  on  a  majority.  Another  spell  of  Tory  as- 
cendency might  ensue,  without  any  purely  British 
measure  having  been  carried.  Rut  would  the 
House  of  Lords  pass  the  bill,  and  what  would 
follow  if  they  did  not?  Mr.  Redmond  seems 
still  to  resent  the  '  pi-edominant  partner '  phrase  ; 
but,  siMiaking  only  for  myself,  I  do  not  know  a 
single  Liberal  politician  who  would  not  indorse 
the  statement,  defined  as  follows  :  '  Unless  a  dis- 
tinct accession  of  Liberal  opinion  appears  in  Eng- 
land, and  notably  in  London,  the  House  of 
LorJs  will  throw"out  a  Home  Rule  bill,  even  if 
it  were  carried  in   the  House  of  Commons  b-.- 


.roHN  Bull:  "  Can't  yon  leave  me  In  my  lioaHe  In  iwace  7  " 
Pat:  "1  will  when  jou  let  me  bocktato  my  oirii." 
From  the  WUHtu  Fnenuai  (Dublin). 
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a  considerable  Irish,   Scottish,   and  Welsh  ma- 
jority.' " 

HOME    RULE    AT    THE    END. 

The  Liberal  policy  sliould,  therefore,  wlien 
they  attain  office,  be  first  to  carry  such  domestic 
measures  as  they  can,  and  to  bring  in  a  Home 
Rule  bill  at  the  end  of  their  terra.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  reject  the  bill,  the  occasion  might  be 
sought  for  trying  a  fall  with  them.  But  to  bring 
in  a  Home  Rule  bill  at  the  beginning  of  a  Li))- 
eral  administration  would  probably  only  mean 
the  loss  of  Home  Rule  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
loss  of  all  the  domestic  measures  which  Liberal- 
ism demands. 

SOME    PATHS    FOK    HOME    RULE. 

Still,  Lonl  Crewe  evidently  does  not  think 
that  Home  Rule  is  most  likely  to  come  in  tiie 
way  above  suggested.  The  future  work  of 
Home  Rulers  must  be  undertaken  with  less  ex- 
citement and  more  dependence  ou  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  British  voters.  The  old 
watchwords  must  be  abandoned,  for  the  old  en- 
thusiasm is  dead. 

'♦A  second  contingency,  that  Home  Rule  may 
come  suddenly  by  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
Britain,  is  favored  by  Mr.  Redmond,  but  seems 
to  be  extremely  remote.  When  Home  Rule 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  it  may  possibly  arrive 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  Unionist  party, 
or  by  a  compromise  involving  all  parties.  Again, 
it  might  conceivably  appear  by  the  road  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell's  land  agitation,  or  from  an  im- 
pulse generated  by  one  of  Ireland's  other  subsid- 
iary grievances  concerned  with  finance  or  edu- 
cation. Or  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  first 
stage  in  a  great  sclieme  of  devolution  and  fe<i- 
eration  embracing  the  empire  as  a  whole." 


GERMANY'S  POPULATION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  provisional  returns  of  the 
census  taken  in  Germany  on  December  1, 
1900,  the  empire  has  a  population  of  56,345,014. 
The  following  table  gives  the  absolute  and  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  population,  as  shown  by  each 
census  since  the  empire  was  formed  : 


Dates. 

Inliablt- 

UlltS. 

Absolute 
Increase. 

Increase 
per  100. 

1871 

41,058,792 
42,727,360 
45,234,061 
46,855.704 
49,428.470 
52,279,901 
56,345.014 

1, "668.568 
2,506,701 
1, ♦121,643 
2,572,766 
2,851,4iiO 
4,06.5,113 

1875 

4.06 

J880 

5.87 

1885 

3.59 

1890 

5.49 

I8ft5 

5.77 

1900 

7.78 

Scientifique  for  May  11  points  out,  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  is  suffering  no  decline.  In  the  pericxl 
1880-85  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
ratio, — in  that  period  an  excess  of  emigration 
coincided  wMth  a  falling-off  in  the  excess  of 
births, — but,  disregarding  that  period,  each  cen- 
sus has  shown  a  greater  increase  tlian  its  prede- 
cessor. Since  1871  the  population  has  made  a 
total  gain  of  15,280,222  persons  ^if  no  account 
be  taken  of  the  annexation  of  Heligoland,  15,- 
2«S3,1)<)7  persons),  and  this  corresponds  to  a  per- 
ct'iilage  of  37.22,  which  the  French  scientific 
I'eview  regards  as  ''enormous."  The  present 
population  represents  a  density  of  104.2  inhabit- 
ants to  the  kilometer,  as  against  75.9  in  1871. 

Of  the  total  population  as  returned  last  De- 
cember, 27,7:U,0G7  are  men  and  28,613,947 
women.  During  the  five  years  intervening  since 
the  last  preceding  census,  the  male  population 
seems  to  liave  grown  8.07  per  cent,  and  the  fe- 
male population  7.5  per  cent. 


From    these  figures  it  appears,  as  the  Revue 


THE  NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

C(JMMENTING  on  the  recent  British  census, 
the  Nation(tl  Geof/rap/n'c  Magazine  for  June 
points  out  that  a  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  that  revealed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  mean  a  total  population 
in  this  country,  excluding  the  dependencies,  of 
about  1,0:56,000,000.  The  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  now  32,525,816;  of  Ireland, 
4,456.546  ;  and  of  Scotland,  4,471,957,  making 
a  total  for  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  41,454,219. 

"  For  the  last  ten  years  England  and  Wales 
show  a  rate  of  increase  of  12.15  per  cent.,  which 
slightly  exceeds  tlieir  rate  of  growth  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  11.65  per  cent.;  Scotland,  a  rate 
of  increase  of  10.8  per  cent.,  also  a  greater  in- 
crease  than  during  the  preceding  decade,  and 
Ireland  a  rate  of  decrease  of  only  5.3  per  cent., 
which  is  little  more  than  one-half  the  rate  of  de- 
crease of  the  preceding  decade.  The  census 
figures  are  thus  very  gratifying  to  Englishmen, 
for  they  show  no  signs  of  diminishing  national 
vitality,  but  rather  tend  to  show  increasing  na- 
tional  virility.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  exact 
percentages  of  the  relative  growth  of  the  urban 
and  rural  districts,  ])ut  what  figures  have  been 
given  show  a  most  marked  increase  in  city  popu- 
lations." 

Population  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  sanie  number  of  the  Geographic  Afaga- 
ziae  the  figures  of  the  Australian  census  are  sum- 
marized from  the  cabled  reports.  The  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  federation  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, 514,000,  or  about  16.9  per  cent.,  in  ten 
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years.  This  exceeds  England's  rate  of  growth, 
but  falls  much  behind  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  population  is  4,550,651,  as  against 
4,036,570  in  1891. 

♦*  Apparently  the  Australians  are  spreading 
out  more,  for  all  the  cities  except  Sydney  show 
a  less  comparative  increase  than  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Melbourne,  for  instance,  since  1891  has 
added  only  3,000  to  her  inliabitants  and  now 
numbers  493,956.  Sydney  ten  years  ago  had 
a  population  of  about  385,000,  but  the  city  lias 
grown  very  rapidly  and  now  is  only  a  few  thou- 
sand behind  Melbourne.  Victoria  has  given 
way  to  New  South  Wales  as  the  most  populous 
colony,  though  the  former  is  still  the  most  dense- 
ly populated.  Victoria  has  a  present  popula- 
tion of  about  1,196,000,  and  New  South  Wales 
of  1,362,232. 

*'  New  Zealand  has  added  146,000  wliite  per- 
sons to  her  population,  so  that  to  day  there  are 
773,000  white  people  within  her  borders.  Her 
rate  of  growth  for  the  preceding  decade  is  thus 
23  per  cent.,  which  would  tend  to  show  that  her 
radical  social  laws  attract  immigrants,  notwith- 
standing the  very  high  2^er  capita  debt  of  the 
government.  Including  the  Maori,  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand  is  816,000." 


CHINESE  FINANCE. 

TO  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Levy  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  Chinese  finance,  which  is  naturally  of 
consi<]erable  interest  at  this  moment.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  China  is,  as  is  well  known,  greatly 
complicated  by  the  numerous  loans  which  she 
has  borrowed  from  various  European  countries. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  no  fixed  monetary  sys- 
tem in  China,  for  the  tael,  which  is  the  common 
unit,  has  no  fixed  value,  but  varies  in  different 
places.  Silver  money  is  only  found  on  the  fringe 
of  China,  in  the  parts  influenced  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  ports  ;  and  when  the  traveler  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  he  finds  the  currency  be- 
coming more  and  more  one  of  copper,  and  even 
zinc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  kinds  of  currencies  have  been  tried  in  China. 
Thus,  one  emperor  coined  large  pieces  of  gold 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  another  em- 
])eror,  240  B.C.,  issued  bank-notes  engrossed 
upon  deerskin. 

THE    BANKING    SYSTEM. 

M.  Levy  goes  on  to  describe  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  China,  which  has,  he  says,  attained  a 
remarkable  development.  The  bank  enjoys  an 
absolute  liberty  in  each  province.  There  is  one 
to  which  is  intrusted   the  treasure  of  the  local 


government,  and  which  collects  all  the  taxes,  on 
which  it  gets  a  commission  of  2  per  cent.  For 
the  rest  the  banks  conduct  ordinary  banking 
business,  they  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  and 
make  advances  on  security,  as  well  as  deal  in 
precious  metals.  Many  of  them  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  European  banks,  among  which 
they  have  a  high  reputation  for  honesty  and 
ability.  By  the  side  of  these  native  banks  there 
are  a  large  number  of  money-lenders,  who  obtain 
what  would  be  considered  in  most  countries  ex- 
tortionate interest — sometimes  as  much  as  3  per 
cent,  per  month — though  borrowers  are  allowed 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  years  in  which  to 
pay  back.  M.  Levy  says  that  certain  Euroj)ean 
banks,  such  as  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  the  Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  the  Russo- Chinese  Bank,  and  some 
others  have  themselves  gone  into  the  business  of 
money-lending  with  very  profitable  results. 

THE    BUDGET. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  budget  of  China. 
In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  China  has  no 
budget,  and  the  accounts  which  are  officially 
published  certainly  do  not  represent  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  There  must  therefore  always  be  a  cer- 
tain element  of  doubt  in  discussing  the  financial 
position  of  China,  and  one  can  only  do  so  under 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  figures  men- 
tioned are  not  necessarilv  accurate.  Without 
following  M.  Levy  through  the  elaborate  statistics 
which  he  adduces,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  China,  not  only  in  tea  and  silk  and  cot- 
ton, but  also  in  various  minerals.  It  is  by  means 
of  railways,  he  says,  that  this  wealth  can  be 
opened  up.  With  regard  to  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  by  China  to  the  powers,  M.  Levy  makes  the 
illuminating  remark  that  the  powers  must,  in 
order  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing order  in  Peking,  furnish  their  debtor  with 
the  means  of  augmenting  her  revenues. 


DID  THE  BUDDHISTS  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

IN  the  July  Harper  s  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  John  Fryer,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  University 
of  California,  on  '*The  Buddhist  Discovery  of 
America."  Dr.  Fryer  gives  the  evidence  of  a  trip 
to  America  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Kurile  and 
Aleutian  islands  to  Alaska  of  a  Buddhist  priest 
some  thousand  years  before  Columbus  appeared 
on  the  scene.  There  is  no  great  physical  difficulty 
in  the  theory,  as  the  voyage  could  have  been  made 
from  Kamchatka,  which  was  early  known  to  the 
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Chinese,  in  an  open  boat  or  canoe,  by  following 
the  great  ocean  currents.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  be  out  of  sight  of  land  more  than 
a  short  time. 

'*Froni  Alaska  down  the  American  coast  the 
journey  would  be  still  easier.  Sucli  a  trip,  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  well-authenticated  wan- 
derings of  Buddliist  priests,  especially  of  those 
who  traveled  overland  between  China  and  India, 
is  a  mere  trifle.  Each  part  of  the  journey  from 
Asia  to  America  would  be  as  well  known  to  tlie 
natives  of  the  various  chains  of  islantls  in  the 
fifth  century  as  it  is  now.  Hence  the  zealous 
missionary,  determined  tct  fulfill  the  ctmimands  of 
Buddha  and  carry  his  gospel  to  all  lands,  would 
merely  have  to  press  on  from  one  island  to  an- 
other. The  natives  of  each  island  would  tell  him 
of  the  large  continent  farther  east  ;  and  thus  he 
would  ultimately  find  himself  in  America. 

ALLUSIONS    IN    CHINESE    HISTORY. 

"The  direct  evidence  of  this  early  Buddhist 
mission,  though  chiefly  based  on  Chinese  his- 
torical documents,  covers  also  the  traditions,  his- 
tories, religious  beliefs,  and  antiquities  to  be 
found  in  America,  extending  all  the  way  down 
the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  many  localities  lying  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland. 

'*  From  early  times  the  Chinese  classics,  as  well 
as  the  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical  works, 
allude  to  a  country  or  continent  at  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  C'hina,  under  the  name  of 
Fusang  or  Fusu.  Its  approximate  distance  is 
given  as  20,000  //,  or  above  6,500  miles. 
Its  breadth  is  stated  to  be  10,000  /e,  or  about 
3,250  miles.  A  wide  sea  is  said  to  lie  beyond 
it.  which  would  seem  like  a  reference  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  grew  a  wonderful  tree,  called 
ihefusant/,  from  which  the  name  of  the  continent 
is  derived." 

Dr.  Fryer  thinks  that  the  Mexican  agave  may 
be  this  tree  which  gave  its  name  to  the  new 
land. 

A  priest's  account  of  his  travels. 

There  is  one,  and  one  only,  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  land  of  Fusan<i:  in  Chinese  history.  It  is 
written  by  Hui  Shen,  a  native  of  Kabul,  which 
was  a  great  center  of  Buddhist  missionary  effort 
in  early  times.  The  record  states  that  this  Bud- 
dhist pri(^st  went  to  the  country  of  Fusang  and  m 
r)()2  A.D.  was  received  by  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  whom  he  presented  various  curious  presents, 
which  Dr.  Fryer  identifies  as  articles  in  use  in 
Mexico  of  that  date.  Hui  Shen  gave  an  account 
of  his  mission  work  among  the  people  of  Fusang, 
Stating  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was  introduced 


there  in  458  a.d.  ,  and  described  his  joumej 
tlirough  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska  ;  and 
his  account  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  fit  perfectly  with 
tlu3  theory  that  he  taught  in  Mexico. 

SURVIVALS    IN    RELIGION    AND    IN    ART. 

Now  Dr.  Fryer  turns  to  Mexico,  and  finds 
there  a  tradition  of  a  visit  of  an  extraordinary 
personage,  having  a  white  complexion  and  clothed 
in  a  h)ng  ro'oe  and  mantle,  wlio  taught  the  peo- 
ple to  abstain  h\nn  evil  and  to  live  righteously, 
sobtn'ly,  and  peacefully. 

Moi'e  than  this.  Dr.  Fryer  cites  most  remark- 
able  instances  of  the  apparent  survival  of  Buddhist 
influence  in  the  religious  customs,  the  architec- 
ture, the  calendar,  and  the  arts  of  the  nations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  He 
finds  that  independent  observers  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  story  of  Ilui  Shen  had  become  con- 
vinced that  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of 
communication  between  America  and  Asia  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  the 
names  of  Mexico  and  Central  American  countiies 
bear  strongly  on  tlui  theory.  The  Asiatic  name 
for  Budtlha  is  "Gautama,"  or  **  Sakhya." 

"  Hence  we  may  expeci.  to  find  these  names 
constantly  recurring  in  Ameiica.  In  the  places 
Guatemala,  Iluatanio,  etc.,  in  the  high  priest 
Guatemotzin,  etc.,  we  find  echoes  of  the  fii*st  of 
these  names.  Jn  Oaxaca,  Zacatecas,  Sacatepec, 
Zacatlan,  Sacapulas,  etc.,  we  find  more  than 
a  hint  of  the  second.  In  fact,  the  high  priest 
of  Mixteca  had  the  title  *  Taysacca,' or  the  man 
of  Sacca.  On  an  image  representing  Buddha 
at  Palenque  there  is  the  name  *Chaac-mol,' 
whicli  might  have  been  derived  from  Sakliya- 
muni,  the  full  rendering  of  one  of  Buddha's 
names.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Tibec  and  North 
China  are  called  '  lamas,'  and  the  Mexican  priest 
is  known  as  the  *  tlama.' " 

A    MODERN    BUDDHI£T    MISSION    TO    MEXICO. 

Finally,  there  are  hundreds  of  notable  visible 
traces  of  Buddliism  m  the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 
Images  and  sculptured  tablets,  ornaments,  tem- 
[)les,  pyramids,  etc.,  abound  that  cannot  well  be 
ascril)ed  to  any  other  source.  Dr.  Fryer  gives 
specific  descriptions  of  a  number  of  these.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Buddhist  mission  is  now  working  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Hui 
Shen  and  his  brother  priests  labored  in  Mexico 
fourteen  centuries  ago  ;  and  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  Japanese  mission  is  just  about  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Mexican  Indian  tribes,  to 
preach  on  the  very  scene  of  the  first  Buddhist 
mission  to  America. 
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PRESIDENT  CASSATT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 

MR.  FRANCIS  NELSON  BARKSDALE 
contributes  to  the  July  World's  Work  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cas- 
satt,  the  president  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, than  which  there  is  no  better- managed  or 
more  important  railway  property  in  the  world; 
A  striking  evidence  of  the  magnificent  operations 
of  this  great  railway  system  is  given  in  the  an- 
nouncement made  since  Mr.  Barksdale's  article 
was  written  that  the  railroad  had  purchased  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  would  hence 
be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own  steel  rails,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  being  the'  largest  single 
purchaser  of  steel  rails  in  the  world.  Mr.  Barks- 
dale  tells  us  that  Mr.  Cassatt  came  from  the 
Huguenot  Scotch  stock  which  has  given  Amer- 
ica so  many  of  her  sturdiest  and  most  effec- 
tive citizens.  It  was  Mr.  Cassatt  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  famous  amp  by  which  the 
Pennsylvania  system  acquired  the  all-important 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Company, 
after  Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  had  thought  he  was  in  control,  and  after 
he  had  actually  notified  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany, that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Cassatt  was 
trained  in  the  higher  branches  of  railway  learn- 
ing, having  studied  engineering  in  the  German 
universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  promptly  picked  out  by  the  unerr- 
ing eye  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  as  a  young 
man  of  promise. 

A    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    MAN    SINCE    1861. 

<'In  the  spring  of  1861,  Cassatt  shouldered 
the  rod  of  tiie  undersurveyor  and  commenced 
the  real  work  of  his  life.  Between  this  date 
and  1870,  when  the  office  of  general  manager 
was  created  for  him,  he  had  constructed  rail- 
roads, administered  the  management  of  the 
company's  chops,  and  directed  tlie  construction 
of  locomotives  and  cars,  placed  in  working 
order  new  branch  and  connecting  lines,  and 
ha<:i  supervised  the  operation  of  the  entire 
system  as  general  superintendent,  compassing 
with  ease  the  manifold  and  complex  duties  that 
appertain  to  so  responsible  a  position.  This 
was  the  creative  period  of  the  railroad's  history. 
In  order  to  build  up  a  great  highway  of  traffic 
between  East  and  West,  new  lines  were  ac- 
quired, and  in  molding  these  widely  separated 
and  ill- mated  factors  into  one  homogeneous 
system  the  best  talent  and  the  strongest  ad- 
ministrative  ability   were   required.     Not   only 


this,  but  the  development  of  the  company's  in- 
terests from  within  received  his  closest  attention. 
He  bent  his  energies  to  acquiring  adequate  ter- 
minal facilities  at  important  centers,  reconstructed 
the  roadway  and  bridges,  introduced  the  track 
tank,  and  the  block-signal  system.  He  was  the 
first  prominent  railroad  official  to  recognize  the 
far-reaching  merits  of  the  air-brake,  and  its  in- 
troduction and  exhaustive  tests  by  him  led  to  its 
universal  adoption  by  the  railroads  of  the  world. 
To  his  efforts  also  is  largely  due  tlie  present 
well-established  practice  of  maintaining  a  service 
of  through  cars  between  the  large  centers  of 
population,  although  located  on  different  lines  of 
railroad. 

HIS    SUCCESSION    TO    THE    PRESIDENCY. 

**0n  June  9,  1899,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  succeed  Frank  Thomson, 
deceased.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  place, 
and  yielded  his  acceptance  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  corporation.  He  assumed  the  leadership 
at  once,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of 
time  the  railroad  history  of  the  country  felt  the 
impress  of  his  powerful  individuality. 

**  Within  six  months  the  traditions  of  years 
were  swept  aside  and  a  new  policy  was  adopted. 
The  soft-coal  territory  was  dominated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  by  the  right  of  geographical  loca- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  this 
riglit  was  the  aim  of  the  new  president.  The 
community- of- interest  plan  was  born,  and  under 
it  the  president  acted.  He  purchased  thousands 
of  shares  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
roads, and  thus  established  a  community  of  in- 
terest in  the  soft-coal  roads  which  at  once  served 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  holdings  of  their  stock- 
holders and  a  protection  to  the  public. 

*<  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tide- water 
facilities  of  the  road,  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  with  its  valuable  dockage 
franchises,  was  secured,  and  the  possession  of 
ample  shipping  facilities  was  thus  provided  against 
all  time. 

<  *  In  order  to  bind  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  rail  traffic  of  the  interior,  the  Erie  &  West- 
ern Transportation  Company,  with  its  valuable 
terminals  at  Buffalo,  was  taken  over,  and  to  fill 
in  the  gap  between  the  Pennsylvania's  own  line 
and  the  great  lake  port,  the  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  absorbed  and  the  Al- 
legheny Valley  Railroad  consolidated  with  it  for 
the  purposes  of  operation. 

"  And  when  tliese  splendid  properties  had  been 
gathered  in,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  author- 
ize an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Penn- 
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ful  drawings  of  the  various  figures  of  their  com- 
positions, aiifl  many  fragmenlaiy  studies  of  licailw, 
hands,  or  other  portions  in  which  the  expression 
of  a  poac  or  movement  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  picturo.  Studies  of  drapery,  of  ac- 
cessories, of  architecture,  or  landscai>e  which  may 
constitute  the  setting  for  the  figures,  are  other 
important  elements  in  the  preparation  of  a  pic- 
ture. When  animals  are  introduced  into  a  pic- 
ture, many^tudiea  of  them  are  necessary  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable  pose  or 
action,  owing  to  their  almost  constant  movement. 
"Facial  expression  also  requires  much  study. 
There  are  moilels  who  have  sufficient  of  an  actor's 
ability  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  artist's  con- 
ception and  give  him  a  pose  or  an  e.xpression 
which  may  be  literally  copied,  but  tbey  are  i-are  ; 
and  in  order  to  secum  exactly  what  he  desires  in 
this  respect  the  artist  often  liecomea  liis  own 
model,  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror." 


studies,  but  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  sitter 
in  painting  directly  on  the  portrait-  Other  art- 
ists make  uso  of  the  lay  figure  to  make  studies  o£ 
elaborate  costumes  or  uniforms." 


now  "sTi'niEs"  t 
'■The  ways  of  using  studies  when  they  are 
made  are  as  various  us  the  ways  of  making  them. 
If  a  study  is  in  the  form  of  a  drawing  it  may  be 
copied  directly  in  the  picture,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred either  in  its  actual  size  by  tracing  or 
pouncing,  or  ou  a  larger  scale  by  '  squaring  up.' 


"In  a  subject  in  which  there  i 
figures,  animals,  or  objects  of  similar  size,  the 
element  of  correct  perspective  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  grouping  together  of  maquettes, 
or  small  models  in  wax  or  clay,  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  those  errors  which  creep  into  the  work 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  frequently  made  use  of  the  plan,  and 
it  is  said  that  Detaille,  in  composing  his  battle 
scenes,  arranges  whole  companies  o£  pewter  sol- 
diers on  a  table  on  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
surfai^e  of  the  ground  have  been  represented  in 

"  Maquettes  and  manikins  are  of  great  service 
in  composing  decorative  subjects  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  show  figures  in  unusual  positions  requir- 
ing violent  foreshortening,  as  in  flying,  or  in  a 
perspective  systein  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in 
ceiling  decoration,  with  a  vanishing  paint  in  the 
air. 

"For  the  study  of  drapery  tbey  are  also  in- 
valuable. An  effect  of  flying  movement  may  be 
given  to  drapery  i>y  laying  it  upon  the  floor  and 
drawing  it  from  above,  or  by  arranging  it  in  sus- 
pension with  strings  ;  but  &  more  effective  model 
may  be  made  of  paper  which  is  sutEcientiy  stiff 
to  retain  its  folds  long  enougli,  without  support, 
to  permit  it  to  be  drawn.  Its  folds  are  sharper 
than  those  of  cloth,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
more  natiiral  effects,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
tissue-paper  colors  approaching  almost  any  shade 
desired  in  a  patntmg,  or  to  tint  or  decorate  it  as 
one  may  wish  with  water-color. 

"  Portrait -painters  frequently  use  laige  lay 
figures,  upon  which  tbey  place  the  costumes  of 
their  sitters,  rarely  for  the  purpose  of  making 


In  squaring  up,  lines  are  drawn  over  the  drawing 
to  form  squares,  and  corresponding  sqnares  of  a 
different  proportion  are  drawn  on  the  canvas 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  All  of  these 
processes  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  refine- 
ment, correction,  or  simplification  of  the  original 
study,  and  anything  which  gives  an  artist  an  op- 
portunity to  prolong  his  preparations  and  shorten 
the  time  of  the  actual  painting  of  a  picture  is  of 
great  benefit,  as  the  result  will  be  more  sponta- 
neous, fresher,  and  more  vigorous  than  if  it  is 
puttered  over  and  shows  traces  of  experiment. 
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**  The  artist's  studies  are  the  ammunition  with 
which  he  loads  up  for  a  final  effective  coup,  which 
makes  a  hit  or  a  miss,  as  his  aim  has  been  true 


or  not. 


»» 


THE  TYPHOID  BACILLUS  AND  THE  BLOOD. 

A  MOST  interesting  paper  describing  a  series 
of  observations  made  directly  upon  living 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  blood,  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  Maurel  to 
the  last  number  of  the  Archives  de  Medecine  ex- 
perimentale. 

Many  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  known  to  result 
from  the  invasion  of  our  bodies  by  certain  kinds 
of  bacilli,  the  course  of  the  disease  depending 
upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  blood,  whose  white  cor- 
{)uscles  or  leucocytes  are  free-moving  and  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  a  police  force,  seeking  out  the 
invaders  and  disposing  of  them,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  eating  them  and  converting  them  into 
their  own  substance. 

In  the  experiments  devised  by  Dr.  Maurel,  the 
reaction  of  the  different  constituents  of  our  blood 
to  bacilli  could  be  watched  with  the  microscope. 
One- half  of  a  sterilized  glass  plate  was  dotted 
over  with  small  drops  of  a  mixture  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  then 
dried  at  38°  C,  a  temperature  which  produces 
no  change  in  the  microbe.  An  aseptic  puncture 
was  made  in  the  finger  to  obtain  blood,  some  of 
which  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  sterilized 
plate  carrying  bacilli,  and  some  on  the  other  side 
where  there  were  none.  The  whole  plate  was 
then  covered  with  a  thin  slip  of  sterilized  glass, 
under  which  the  blood  on  each  half  of  the  plate 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  without  the  two  por- 
tions coming  in  contact.  This  arrangement 
made  it  possible  to  watch  the  action  of  the  ba- 
cilli, and  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  contact  with  them  with  the  condition  of  the 
blood  on  the  other  half  of  the  plate  where  there 
were  no  bacilli. 

The  glass  plate,  microscope,  and  other  ma- 
terials used  were  all  kept  at  37°  C,  so  that  there 
were  no  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
organisms  were,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  body. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  WHITE  CORPUSCLES. 

At  first,  the  leucocytes  in  both  portions  of 
blood  moved  about  slowly,  many  of  those  in  the 
typhoid  culture  absorbing  bacilli  as  they  moved, 
without  appearing  to  be  inconvenienced  ;  but 
the  encounter  seemed  to  be  fortuitous,  and  not 
to  result  from  the  pursuit  of  bacilli  by  the  leuco- 


cytes,  although    they   had   perfect   freedom   of 
motion. 

Seven  minutes  later,  some  of  the  leucocytes  in 
the  typhoid  culture  were  less  energetic  in  their 
movements,  and  within  half  an  hour  a  few  were 
entirely  motionless.  Soon  all  moved  more  slowly 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  become  spherical,  the 
form  assumed  by  leucocytes  when  exhausted  or 
about  to  die. 

Raising  the  temperature  from  37°  to  38°  or 
40°  stimulated  the  leucocytes  and  caused  them  to 
resume  their  movements,  but  they  became  mo- 
tionless in  a  very  short  time.  Within  two  lours 
all  the  leucocytes  among  the  typhoid  bacilli  were 
motionless,  spherical,  and  in  many  instances  pre- 
sented the  granular  appearance  that  precedes  dis- 
integration. 

The  red  corpuscles  were  not  affected,  but  there 
was  a  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

The  leucocytes  of  the  blood  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time,  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions,  were  as  active  as  ever 
at  the  end  of  four  and  one-half  hours,  and  no 
filaments  of  fibrin  had  formed. 

Similar  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of 
preparations,  and  from  them  the  writer  concludes 
that  our  leucocytes  absorb  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
but  succumb  to  their  absorption  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  showing  that  this  bacillus  is  one  of  the 
most  virulent  for  them.  The  soluble  substances 
formed  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  seem  to  have  no 
marked  action  upon  the  leucocytes  except  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  bacillus  itself  ;  for,  in  some  in- 
stances, leucocvtes  that  had  not  absorbed  bacilli 
were  seen  continuing  their  motions  after  the 
others  had  become  unable  to  move. 


a 


PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

THE  Problems  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  So- 
lar System  "  is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding article  of  Dr.  Bruhns'  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  problems  of  modern  astronomy, 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  June.  Less  sweeping 
results  have  been  reached  here  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  than  in  the 
field  of  stellar  astronomy.  The  sun  itself,  of 
course,  comes  first  into  question.  After  the  ex- 
citement over  the  discovery  of  the  sun-spots,  in 
1610,  on  the  invention  of  the  new  telescope,  had 
subsided,  the  sun  was  comparatively  neglected 
for  two  centuries.  After  the  second  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  again,  the  sun-spots  were 
increasingly  studied,  especially  after  the  sun  was 
observed  through  the  spectroscope,  and  its  chem- 
ical constituents,  as  well  as  the  corona  and  the 
protuberances,  were  made  the  subjects  of  study. 
And  in  the  seventh  decade  various  theories  on 
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the  sun,  its  composition,  spots,  corona,  etc.,  were 
advanced.  ''But,"  continues  Dr.  Brr.hns,  ''in 
spite  of  the  many  active  endeavors,  no  results 
have  as  yet  been  reached  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  the  problem  of  the  sun 
is  still  entirely  unsolved.  Some  American  ob- 
servatories, however,  and  the  astro -physical  ob- 
servatory at  Potsdam,  Germany,  give  especial 
and  regular  attention  to  that  problem,  collecting, 
chiefly  through  many  spectroscopical  observa- 
tions, the  material  necessary  for  the  formulation 
of  any  furtlier  theories." 

THE    PLANETS    AND    THEIR    MOONS. 

Our  knowledge  of  tlie  planets  and  their  moons 
is  hardly  less  elementary.  Since  earliest  times, 
the  planets  were  made  the  objects  of  superstitious 
regard,  giving  rise  to  the  pseudo- science  of  as- 
trology. And  here  again  the  new  telescope,  to- 
gether with  the  computations  of  the  astronomers, 
has  dealt  the  death- blow  to  those  ancient  astro- 
logical superstitions,  and  has  opened  up  new  fields 
of  vision  to  science.  Satellites  were  discovered,  as 
those  of  Jupiter  ;  also  the  rings  and  the  moons  of 
Saturn  ;  new  planets,  even,  and  finally  the  group 
of  asteroids,  numbering  447  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1898.  The  observatories  of  Nizza,  under 
Charlois,  and  of  Heidelberg,  under  Wolf,  give  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  discovery  of  new  planet- 
oids ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  of  these 
bodies,  which  are  probably  the  fragments  of  a 
larger  planet.  "The  public,"  says  Dr.  Bruhns, 
"is  chiefly  interested  in  the  planets  on  account 
of  the  speculations  concerning  their  physical  as- 
pect. Spots  were  discovered  as  early  as  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  magnificent  modern  in- 
struments have  made  possible  a  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  many  interesting  details  have 
been  discovered,  which  are  of  course  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  same  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  theories  which  immediately  sprang  up 
in  incredible  abundance,  being,  unfortunately, 
often  adopted  even  by  scholars  of  weight.  Any 
speculations  concerning  the  habitability  of  the 
planets  are  at  present  a  mere  vague  chimera 
which  cannot  be  founded  on  any  facts." 

WHAT    IS    KNOWN    ABOUT    MARS. 

Mars,  even,  which  of  all  the  planets  excites  the 
gn"eatest  interest  among  us,  and  has  lately  been 
made  the  subject  of  several  Utopian  romances,  is 
not  excepted  from  these  strictures.  Unlike  his 
celebrated  French  confrere  and  our  popular  ro- 
mancers. Dr.  Bruhns  does  not  indulge  in  specu- 
lation, but  gives  only  the  facts,  as  follows : 
**Mars  has  decided  white  spots  at  the  poles, 
which  vary  according  to  the  season.  As  V'oirol 
has  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con- 


tains hydrogenous  vapors,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  white  spots  are  snow -fields,  and  that  Mars 
is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  The  planet 
also  shows  light  and  dark  spots,  w^hich  are  des- 
ignated as  land  and  sea  or  lake,  respectively,  and 
dark  streaks  and  lines,  which  are  called  canals. 
These  words  are  merely  used  as  designations, 
without  implying  that  there  really  has  been  proved 
to  be  land  and  water.  These  spots  have  been  so 
definitely  fixed  that  Schiaparelli  was  able  to  con- 
struct an  exact  chart  of  Mars.  Since  1881,  some 
canals  have  often  been  seen  double,  the  phenoin- 
enon  of  their  doubling,  even,  having  been  ob- 
served. Herz  says  that  these  so-called  canals  of 
Mars  are  probably  not  canals  at  all,  but  single 
mountain-cliaiiis  which  appear  double  owing  to  a 
phenomenon  of  refraction.  .  .  .  Since  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  spectroscope  that  Mars  con- 
tains w^ater,  it  is  possible  that  the  so-called  lan/i 
and  sea  really  are  land  and  water." 

THE    MOON. 

We  know  more  about  the  moon  than  about  any 
other  heavenly  body  ;  yet  even  this  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  earth,  says  Dr.  Bruhns,  "still 
offers  many  a  riddle  to  the  astronomer,  not  only 
as  regards  its  orbit,  and  its  influence  on  the 
waters  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  but  also 
as  regards  its  own  surface.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  moon  presents  to  the  earth  always  the 
same  side  ;  so  that,  apart  from  portions  of  the 
rim  which  become  visible  in  consequence  of  the 
libration,  that  one  side  only  can  be  studied.  And 
in  view  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the  other 
side."  The  charting  of  the  moon  has  opened 
up  numberless  new  problems.  Detailed  special 
charts  are  being  constructed  in  the  different  ob- 
servatories, either  by  means  of  photography  or 
by  surveying  with  the  heliometer,  the  former 
being  employed  especially  by  the  Observatory  of 
Paris  and  the  Lick  Observatory.  Here  again 
Dr.  Bruhns  concludes  his  summary  by  saying : 
"Naturally,  a  good  deal  of  speculation  enters 
even  now  into  the  observations  on  the  moon  ; 
but  the  importance  of  that  work  becomes  appar. 
ent  when  we  consider  that  we  are  merely  begin- 
ning  to  know  something  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  the  more  details  are  discovered,  the 
more  the  problem  is  complicated." 

COMETS    AND    METEORS. 

' '  Although  the  astronomers  have  succeeded 
within  the  last  century  in  proving  the  connection 
between  the  comets  and  meteors,  the  problem  of 
the  comets  is  still  unsolved  ;  which  is  not  sur. 
prising,  since  there  are  very  few  opportunities 
for  exact  observation.     Any  comets  that  appear 
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are  therefore  attentively  studied  by  all  the  ob- 
servatories, and  many  of  those  institutions  fre- 
quently observe  the  meteors  and  shooting  stars. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  more  might 
be  done  in  this  field,  especially  by  amateur  as- 
tronomers, since  these  observations  may  be  under- 
taken without  costly  instruments." 

OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

Among  the  other  problems  of  the  solar  astron- 
omy, Dr.  Bruhns  mentions  renewed  computa- 
tions and  corrections  of  the  planetary  orbits,  ob- 
servations of  eclipses  and  of  favorable  oppositions 
of  the  outer  planets,  and,  finally,  the  movement 
of  the  whole  solar  system,  and  the  zodiacal  light. 
Bradley  was  the  first  to  state  definitely,  in  1748, 
that  the  sun  was  moving  with  all  its  planets. 
Since  that  time  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  compute  the  movement  of  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem by  the  apparent  movement  of  the  fixed  stars, 
but  without  reaching  any  definite  results.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  zodiacal  light  also  is  still  very 
imperfect.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun,  as  has  been  assumed  ;  but  as 
it  has  the  character  of  reflected  sunlight,  it  may 
be  due  to  gases  or  other  bodies  lighted  up  by  the 
sun.  But  as  the  observations  are  still  insufficient, 
the  riddle  of  this  light  must  be  left  to  the  future 
to  solve. 

Dr.  Bruhns  sums  up  the  work  of  modern 
astronomy  as  follows  :  **  After  the  sixteenth  and 
the  seventeenth  centuries  laid  the  theoretic  as  well 
as  practical  basis  for  a  scientific  astronomy,  the 
eighteen  til  century  saw  the  mathematico-theoretic 
development  of  the  mechanical  problems  of  tlie 
orbits  ;  and  the  nineteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  the  immense  and  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  material  gathered  through  observation, 
especially  in  the  field  of  the  astronomy  of  the  fixed 
stars.  The  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  the 
century  of  mathematical  astronomy,  and  the  nine- 
teenth, the  century  of  observing  astronomy." 


THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

TO  a  late  issue  of  Nor  disk  Tidskrift,  a  promi 
nent  student  of  the  Arctic  flora,  Gunnar 
Anderson,  contributes  a  lengthy  paper  as  to  the 
facts  and  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  after 
long  and  careful  studies  in  the  plant  life  of  those 
regions.  "The  desolate  fields  of  the  Arctics," 
we  quote  from  his  paper,  **  show  a  flora  which 
;i;is  sunk  its  standard  of  life  as  low  as  possible, 
ami  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Arctic 
flora  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  scientist. 
Temperature  is  the  most  important  of  all  outer 
conditions  to  vegetable  life.  .  .  .  The  northern 
limit  of  the  forests  is  the  southern  Arctic  bound 


ary.  .  .  .  This  boundary  is  made  up  by  various 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  various  parts  of  the  northern 
continents.  ...  In  southern  Greenland,  in  Ice- 
land, and  in  northern  Scandinavia  a  leaf-tree,  a 
form  of  the  northern  birch,  is  the  output  of  the 
great  woods.  Everywhere  else  it  is  a  fir-tree — 
east  of  Bering  Straits  mostly  the  Ural  lark -tree, 
and  in  the  whole  of  northern  America  the  two 
varieties  of  pine  (nigra  and  alba).  But  to  the 
existence  of  northern  vegetation  the  total  amount 
of  warmth  during  the  year  is  not  of  such  vital 
importance  as  is  the  temperature  of  the  summer 
season  and  the  length  of  the  time  during  which  it 
is  above  the  freezing-point. 

<*  In  the  polar  regions  the  winter  lasts  far  into 
April ;  in  May  the  temperature  rises  quickly,  and 
July  is  the  warmest  month  of  the  year,  while  in 
August  the  sun's  radiation  decreases.  The  ex- 
plosion-like awakening  of  the  polar  plant  life  is 
also  a  result  of  these  sudden  changes.  In  eight 
days  the  snow  melts  ;  green  leaves  and  blossoms 
cover  trees  and  ground,  which  a  week  before  were 
covered  by  deep  winter  snow.  The  higher  north, 
the  swifter  is  this  change  from  winter  to  summer. 
The  rapid  progress  in  the  maturity  of  the  Arctic 
vegetation  is  also  explained  by  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  floral  organisms.  The  buds  of 
blossoms  and  leaves  are  formed  in  the  fall.  W  hen 
the  warm  season  sets  in,  the  buds  have  only  to 
uncover  and  mature.  Important  chemical  pro- 
cesses take  place,  no  doubt,  during  winter,  for 
the  work  of  awakening  and  development  begins 
when  the  air  temperature  is  1°  to  4°  C.,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  Arctics  this  temperature  is 
reached  not  earlier  than  June. 

**  Spitzbergen  is,  on  account  of  its  nature  and 
location,  an  intermediate  place  within  the  Arctics. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  its  flora  may, 
therefore,  stand  as  an  example  of  the  whole  of 
the  Arctic  region.  Remembering  that  the  blos- 
soming takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
active  work  within  the  plant  world  begins,  we  find 
that  before  June  13  no  flower  has  been  found  at 
Spitzbergen,  but  after  that  day  the  growth  goes 
on  rapidly.  Before  July  1  the  number  of  varie- 
ties in  blossom  has  reached  24,  while  during  July 
62  more  varieties  have  developed  into  blossoms. 
In  the  six  days  from  June  28  to  July  3  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  flora  of  the  Icelandic  group,  or  22 
varieties,  reaches  the  blossoming  state.  A  condi- 
tion highly  favorable  to  the  physiological  process 
of  Arctic  floral  life  is  that  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  during  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation 
period,  by  reason  of  which  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  day 
is  quite  small,  as  the  ground  and  its  vegetation 
are  thus  able  to  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  warmth 
by  the  constant  and  direct  sun -radiation." 
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HOW    ARCTIC    PLANTS    ARE    WARMED. 

Mentioning  the  fact  that  no  explorers  have 
anywhere  in  the  Arctics,  with  the  exception  of 
southern  Greenland,  made  systematic  and  careful 
observations  as  to  the  quantity  of  warmth  in  tiiis 
way  brougiit  to  the  plants,  the  writer  gives  the 
results  of  a  few  such  investigations  made  by  him- 
self in  Van  Keulen  Bay.  A  hillside,  50  meters 
above  the  sea,  was  covered  l»y  a  rich  vegetation 
of  22  species,  flourishing  in  a  sandy  grouiid  and 
nourished  by  the  melted  snow  higher  up  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  At  midday,  July  7,  when 
the  sun  had  shone  down  from  a  cloudless  skv  for 
twenty  hours,  he  made  the  following  interesting 
observation  concerning  the  temperature  : 

1  meter  above  Kround plas  4.7**  C. 

3  to  5  mm.  under  the  surface **  16.6°  C. 

At  the  roots  of  the  plants **    G-S**  C. 

At  a  depth  of  25  to  30  cm.  tlie  ground  was 
completely  frozen.  By  comparison  with  several 
other  similar  observations  he  concludes  that  these 
measurements  can  be  considered  as  showing  the 
normal  temperatures  and  their  normal  propor- 
tions in  the  Arctic  air  and  ground.  Continuing, 
he  says  : 

**.The  roots  have  thus  to  perform  their  im- 
portant work  of  absorption  in  a  temperature 
that  is  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  air. 
Another  example  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
constant  radiation  is  the  fact  that  while  the  south- 
ern side  of  a  turf  is  in  full  blossom,  its  nortliern 
side  is  hardly  budding.  Iceland,  with  its  high 
July  temperature  of  8-10°  C,  has  435  floral  spe- 
cies ;  Greenland,  with  6-9°  C,  286,  and  the 
Lena  district  of  northern  Siberia  has  250.  At 
present,  it*  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  rich 
the  complete  Arctic  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  a  total  of  some  900  species.  The  number  of  va- 
rieties of  mosses  and  fungi  cannot  be  stated  even 
approximately.  Evident  as  is  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  Arctic  flora,  its  direct  im- 
portance to  the  form  and  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle species  is  not  yet  understood. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    WATER. 

**  The  supply  of  water  has  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  formation  of  the  Arctic  flora. 
The  rain  supply  of  the  northern  polar  region  is 
comparatively  small.  About  200-250  mm.  may 
be  considei'ed  as  an  average  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  vast  territory.  Most  northern  Asia,  Arc- 
tic America,  and  upper  Greenland  have  only 
about  125  mm.,  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  rain-sup- 
ply of  Scandinavia.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of 
rain  is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  the  polar 
flora  as  is  the  quantity  of  physiologically  accessi- 
y^  water — that  is,  such  water  as  the  plants  are 


able  to  receive  for  nourishment  ;  and  this  kind 
of  water  is  not  always  contained  in  all  rain,  which 
may  consist  not  only  of  snow  and  ice,  but  also  of 
a  water  cooled  to  the  neighborhood  of  zero ;  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vast  swamps,  of  a  water  filled 
by  humous  acids  from  decayed  plants  ;  or,  again, 
of  a  water  made  too  saliferous  by  mingling  with 
sea- water.  Many  species  living  in  the  water 
have,  on  account  of  this,  a  structure  reminding 
us  of  desert  plants  ;  they  are  not  able  to  assimi- 
late more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  But  in  reality  these  polar  coun- 
tries are  veritable  deserts,  and  the  resources  to 
fight  the  nature  of  a  desert  are  the  same  in  the 
x\rctics  as  they  are  in  the  Sahara,  inasmuch  as 
the  plants  of  both  regions  have  organisms  al- 
lowing the  greatest  possible  economy  with  us- 
able water.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  this  limited 
water-supply  is  noticeable  especially  on  the  vege- 
tative organs.  The  root  system  is  very  shal- 
low, usually  but  5  to  15  cm.  deep;  in  greater 
depths  there  exists  such  a  low  temperature  that 
no  humidity  can  be  absorbed  from  it.  The  stem 
is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  heavy  bark,  and 
grows  above  ground  usually,  with  only  a  few 
thin  branches  and  leaves.  These  leaves  indicate 
the  water-saving  nature  of  the  plants.  They  are 
usually  grouped  in  rosettes,  small  and  rounded, 
seldom  parted,  and  often  as  hard  and  stiff  as  fir- 
leaves,  leathery  or  thickly  fleshy.  The  cleav- 
ings, the  direct  agents  of  transpiration,  are  often 
in  the  lee  of  existing  dwellings,  or  on  the  back 
side  of  leaves  strongly  recurved,  or  capable  of 
rolling  together. 

OTHER    FACTORS. 

**  Another  peculiarity  of  the  polar  flora  is  its 
dwarfed  size.  Numerous  species,  existing  even 
in  southern  lands,  are  in  the  polar  regions  repre- 
sented only  by  purely  diminutive  forms.  "Whether 
it  is  the  low  tempeiature  or  the  scarcity  of  humid- 
ity that  has  the  most  to  do  with  this,  is  yet  an 
undecided  question.  The  constant  day  of  the 
polar  summer  is,  as  has  been  shown,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  flora.  Experiments  by 
Curtel  and  others  tend  to  show  that  the  work  of 
assimilation  continues  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer, although  somewhat  lessened  at  the  time  of 
midnight.  Of  still  greater  importance  would 
this  continuous  light  be  if  the  Arctic  sky  were 
not  so  cloudy.  The  wind  is  another  meteorological 
factor  of  importance,  especially  for  the  detailed 
distribution  and  the  shape  of  individual  plants, 
as  it,  by  its  capacity  of  drying  the  air,  robs  the 
plants  of  the  humidity  which  is  their  life.  The 
last  external  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground.  The  nortliern  polar  regions 
are  so  vast  that  they  contain  nearly  all  kinds  of 
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earth.  There  are  earths  rich  in  lime  and  silicic 
acids,  moraines,  and  extensive  marine  mud -beds  ; 
besides,  most  important  of  ail,  great  plains  and 
hill  lands.  Greenland,  Spilzbergen,  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  America  have  more  or  less  imposing 
mountain-chains,  with  deep-cut  valleys  and  ra- 
vines, where  the  richest  of  the  Arctic  flora  grows. 
But  tremendous  widths  of  all  three  continents 
are  spanned  by  wide  plains,  monotonous,  somber- 
looking  deserts,  with  a  flora  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  species. 

•♦When  considering  the  peculiarities  and  the 
narrow  scope  in  varieties  of  the  Arctic  flora,  it 
must  also  l>e  remembered  that  all  Arctic  ground 
is  frozen  at  a  depth  often  not  more  than  20  cm., 
and  very  seldom  exceeding  70  cm.  This  means 
to  the  plants  the  same  as  if  they  grew  on  a  moun- 
tain covered  by  a  bed  of  earth  to  that  thickness. 
From  this  ground  must  all  nutriment  through 
centuries  be  found,  and  its  deposits  of  moisture 
are  the  only  ones  that  the  plants  have  in  times 
of  great  torridity." 


IS  THERE  A  DRAMATIC  PROFESSION? 

MR.  FRANKLIN  FYLES,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun^  contributes 
to  the  J n\y.  Everybody's  Magazine  some  very  in- 
teresting talk  about  the  profession  of  acting.  Mr. 
Fyles  answers  his  title  question  with  an  emphatic 
affirmative.  He  says  that  it  has  not  been  long 
since  one  could  scarcely  call  acting  a  profession, 
but  that  now  it  fulfills  the  dictionary  definition 
of  an  occupation  that  properly  involves  a  liberal 
education  and  mental  rather  than  manual  labor. 
He  admits  that  the  tinsel  and  blare  of  tlie  circus 
have  but  recently  been  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground sufficiently  to  dignify  the  actor's  occupa- 
tion with  the  name  of  profession.  The  process 
has  been  retarded  by  the  vanity  and  boastfulness 
which  stage  success  tends  to  bring,  and  by  the 
laziness  into  which  actors  are  tempted  after  the 
grind  of  rehearsal  is  over  and  their  business  at 
the  theater  may  demand  only  an  hour  or  so  of 
work  a  day. 

As  to  the  morals  of  stageland,  Mr.  Fyles  is 
very  positive  in  his  opinion  that  the  theater  has 
not  produced  the  disreputable  characters  we  as- 
sociate with  it, — '*the  stage  did  not  degrade 
them  ;  they  degraded  the  stage."  '^Almost  all  the 
eminent  personages  of  the  American  stage  are  of 
good  reputation,  and  most  are  also  of  good  char- 
acter. The  moral  average  of  the  dramatic 
profession  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  legal  or  the 
medical.  The  steady  gain  in  this  regard  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  advancement  in  the  art  of 
acting.  The  recruits  during  the  past  decade 
have  been  preponderatingly  young  men  and  girls 


of  good  rearing  and  education.     Culture  has  be- 
come common  back  of  the  theatrical  curtain.*' 

Mr.  Fyles,  in  estimating  the  histrionic  ability 
of  the  modern  actors,  has  much  the  same  opin- 
ion concerning  them  as  Mr.  Howells  has  of  mod- 
ern literary  exploits  as  compared  with  achieve- 
ments in  letters  of  former  days.  We  have  no 
Edwin  Booth  now,  he  admits,  and  he  thinks  we 
may  not  have  this  century  ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  our  players  as  a  body  are  not  abler 
than  those  of  Booth's  time,  that  they  have  not 
risen  by  merit  to  higher  standards,  and  that  act- 
ing is  not  in  a  good  and  steadily  improving  con- 
dition. He  thinks  that  audiences  demand  far 
more  than  they  used  to,  and  get  it,  too.  Not 
only  this,  Mr.  Fyles  is  positive  that  the  stage 
has  made  distinct  advance  in  the  kmd  of  plays  it 
presents,  in  spite  of  the  many  contentions  to  the 
contrary.  ^'  If  you  doubt  that  there  has  been 
such  an  elevation  as  I  am  describing,  do  not 
trust  your  vague  belief  to  the  contrary,  but  ex- 
amine the  old  files  of  some  newspaper.  Look  at 
the  irrefutable  record  of  the  advertising  columns, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  plays  were  generally 
of  poorer  quality  than  they  are  now." 

To  show  that  in  earning  capacity,  too,  the  actor 
is  able  to  take  his  place  besi<le  men  in  the  older  pro- 
fessions, Mr.  Fyles  cites  the  incomes  of  a  number 
of  people  making  their  living  on  the  stage  to-day, 
exclusive  of  those  who,  like  Lotta  Crabtree,  have 
become  rich  through  the  accumulation  of  their 
estates.  He  quotes  a  theatrical  manager  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  prominent  actors  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  earning  net  incomes  well  up  to  the 
incomes  of  the  leaders  in  other  professions.  This 
expert  places  William  Gillette's  income  at  more 
than  ;>80,000  a  year;  Miss  Adams'  and  Mrs. 
Carter's  at  between  1550,000  and  $75,000  ;  Mrs. 
Fisk's,  in  spite  of  her  litigation  with  the  theatri- 
cal syndicate,  at  $35, 000  or  $40, 000.  He  thinks 
a  year's  average  net  income  of  the  twelve  Ameri- 
can actresses  most  popular  to-day  would  amount 
to  at  least  $30,000  each.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
of  course,  has  an  income  considerably  larger  than 
the  average  bank  or  railway  president,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Sothern  would  have  made 
$40,000  to  $60,000  this  year  if  they  had  not 
elected  to  invest  all  their  money  in  the  non-pro- 
ductive luxury  of  establishing  Shakespearean  pro- 
ductions. As  it  is,  neither  of  them,  according 
to  this  manager,  has  probably  cleared  a  cent. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Fyles  takes  a  most  cheer- 
ful view  about  the  theater  and  tlie  audience  of  to- 
day. **  There  is  now  a  public  to  appreciate  and 
recompense  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  on  the 
stage.  No  artistic  representation  of  a  worthy 
play  in  the  city  of  New  York  fails  to  get  its  just 
deserts." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  July  Century  there  is  printed  ex-President 
Cleveland's  second  lecture  on  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  this  chapter  of  that  incident  dealing 
with  the  intervention  by  the  United  States,  and  with 
Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  message  of  1895.  Mr.  Cleveland 
considers  that  the  whole  incident  of  this  much-discussed 
negotiation  has  served  to  strengthen  forever  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  he  meets  the  criticism  of  those  people 
who  have  said  it  was  dreadful  for  us  to  invite  war  for 
the  sake  of  a  people  unworthy  of  our  consideration, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  passession  of 
land  not  worth  possessing,  with  the  following  argument: 
"  It  is  certainly  strange  that  any  intelligent  citizen, 
professing  information  on  public  affairs,  could  fail  to 
see  that  when  we  aggressively  interposed  in  this  con- 
troversy it  was  because  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
sert and  vindicate  a  principle  distinctively  American, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  profoundly  con- 
cerned. It  was  because  this  principle  was  endangered, 
and  because  those  charged  with  administrative  respon- 
sibility would  not  abandon  or  neglect  it,  that  our  gov- 
ernment interposed  to  prevent  any  further  colonization 
of  American  soil  by  a  European  nation.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances neither  the  character  of  the  people  claim- 
ing the  soil  as  against  Great  Britain  nor  the  value  of 
the  lauds  in  dispute  was  of  the  least  consequence  to 
us ;  nor  did  it  in  the  least  concern  us  which  of  the  two 
contestants  had  the  best  title  to  any  part  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  so  long  as  England  did  not  ixissess  and 
colonize  more  than  belonged  to  her — however  much  or 
however  little  that  might  be.  But  we  needed  proof  of 
the  limits  of  her  rights  in  order  to  determine  our  duty 
in  defense  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  and  we  sought  to 
obtAin  such  proof,  and  to  secure  peace,  through  arbi- 
tration." 

HOW  COLLEGE  WOMEN  WORK  THEIR  WAY. 

The  opening  article  in  this  number  of  the  Century ^ 
"Working  One's  Way  Through  Women's  Colleges,"  by 
Alice  Katharine  Fallows,  shows  that  the  girls  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  boys  in  resourcefulness  when  it  comes 
to  earning  an  education.  Although  the  girl  college 
student  cannot  weed  lawns,  clean  furnaces,  shovel 
snow,  or  turn  clerk  for  the  grocer,  baker,  or  butcher, 
she  looks  after  dining-rooms,  does  housemaid's  work, 
cooks,  acts  as  agent  for  various  articles,  sews,  type- 
writes, makes  manifold  copies,  takes  charge  of  the 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  assists  in  the  laboratories, 
sells  books,  distributes  college  magazines,  and  even,  in 
the  case  of  one  plucky  undergraduate  at  Wellesley, 
blacks  the  boots  of  her  fellow-students. 

There  is  a  pleasant  article  on  gardening,  by  Anna  Lea 
Merritt,  a  curious  study  of  imitative  physical  develop- 
ment of  animals  by  Prof.  William  M.  Wheeler,  and 
several  short  stories. 

Mr.  Frederick  Keppel  gives  a  story  of  a  great  mast^er- 
piece  by  Millet,  "The  Wood-Sawyers,"  which  Mr. 
Keppel  places  above  "The  Angelus."  A  photographic 
reproduction  of  William  Hole's  etching  of  this  master- 
piece forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  number. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  ELIOT  GREGORY,  writing  in  the  July  Har- 
per'it  on  "Newport  in  Summer,"  in  an  article 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  brilliant  colors,  tells  of  the 
great  effort  and  expense  of  a  season  at  Newport.  Id 
London  society  he  sees  a  definite  aim  and  the  exercise 
of  great  political  influence.  In  France,  the  aristocracy 
is  fighting  for  its  very  existence. 

AIMLESS  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

"  Until  many  reforms  are  worked,  Newport  will  con- 
tinue to  give  a  continual  performance  of  *  Hamlet' 
with  the  Danish  prince  left  out ;  sumptuous  dinners 
served  and  imperial  jewels  donned  to  entertain  callow 
youths  from  college  ;  carriages  that  would  not  be  oat  of 
place  in  a  coronation  procession  ordered  out  for  a  drive 
in  country  lanes,  or  to  take  people  to  the  Fall  River 
boat — efforts  continually  out  of  proportion  to  the  re- 
sults obtained — enormous  fatigue  incurred,  great  for- 
tunes spent,  and  serious  sacrifices  endured  to  keep  the 
costly  \m.\\  turning  toward  no  visible  goal." 

CARELESS  PRONUNCIATION  IN  ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  makes  "A  Plea  for  Cultivating  the 
English  Language."  He  calls  attention  to  the  charm 
of  the  speech  of  cultured  people  in  Grermany.  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  contends  that  even  the  most  cul- 
tured of  English-speaking  people  mispronounce  at 
every  breath.  He  cites  numerous  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  the  vowels,  of  Hhall  and  will,,  of  antlcipiitCj 
anxio}i8,  flnanclal,  and  hurry.  The  only  cure  at  all 
effective  is,  of  course,  po.ssibly  with  the  child,  as  one's 
mispronouncing  inevitably  comes  from  one's  surround- 
ings. 

LOVE  A  RECENT  DISCOVERY. 

In  a  brief  essay  on  "The  Scope  of  Modern  Love,"  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck  contends  that  romantic  love  has  been 
the  last  to  develop,  and  has  really  only  existed  within 
the  last  century  or  two.  The  maternal  affection  which 
is  at  first  sight  a  refutation  of  his  theory  that  love  as 
we  think  of  it  now  is  a  very  late  development  of  the 
race,— maternal  love  he  regards  as  merely  an  instinct, 
shared  with  the  lowest  animals,  and  he  finds  it  devoid 
of  the  altruism  which  is  the  sole  test  of  real  love.  He 
points  Ui  the  great  growth  of  real  affection  that  has 
come  in  mmlern  times,  as  exemplified  in  the  love  of 
children  for  their  aged  parents. 

"Aged  parents  being  unnecessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  species,  natural  selection  developed  no  spe- 
cial instinct  for  their  benefit,  wherefore  filial  affection 
has  developed  more  slowly  than  parental  love.  Harrow- 
ing tales  might  be  cited  of  the  cruel  and  widely  preva- 
lent custom  of  exposing  old  men  and  women  to  star- 
vation and  death— the  obverse  of  infanticide.  The 
Sardinian  proverb,  '  It  is  easier  for  a  mother  to  support 
a  hundred  sons  than  for  a  hundred  sons  to  support  a 
mother,'  shows  how  hard  filial  indifference  was  to  erad- 
icate." 

Dr.  John  Fryer's  article  on  "The  Buddhist  Disoovery 
of  America  "we  have  quoted  from  In  anoUier  depart- 

ment. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

SCRIBNER'S  for  July  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  pleas- 
ant travel  sketches  and  other  matter  largely  of 
an  aesthetic  interest.  A  scholarly  essay  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brownell  analyzes  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  critic,  as  a 
poet,  and  as  a  religious  writer.  Mr.  Brownell  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  Arnold's  poetry  is  not  and  never 
can  be  popular  by  finding  that  it  is  addressed  to  "the 
mood  of  moral  elevation,  and  it  would  be  fatuity  to 
contend  that  this  is  a  frequent  frame  of  mind."  "We 
come  to  the  reading  of  poetry  in  an  unmoral  mood.  We 
respond  to  the  aesthetic  appeal  a  thousand  times  more 
readily  than  to  the  moral." 

AN  UNKNOWN  ALASKAN  COAST. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam  describes  "  The  Delta  Country  of 
Alaska,"  with  the  aid  of  many  photographs  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  Eskimo  fishermen  who  inhabit  it.  He 
says  there  is  a  stretch  of  850  miles  of  Alaskan  coast  be- 
tween the  Kuskoquim  River  and  the  northern  mouth  of 
the  Yukon  in  which  no  whit«  man  lives,  and  about 
which  practically  nothing  is  known.  The  Eskimos  who 
inhabit  the  land  succeed  in  living  by  reason  of  the 
salmon,  seal,  waterfowl,  and  driftwood  which  they  find 
in  plenty. 

GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI  AS  OUATORS. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  telling  of  "Some  Famous 
Orators  I  Have  Heard,"  describes  his  experience  as  one 
of  the  audience  which  heard  the  great  parliamentary 
debate  in  1871,  with  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  the  chief 
opposing  orators.  He  contrasts  the  two  as  follows : 
"Gladstone  showed  in  his  speech  the  profounder  reflec- 
tion on  the  general  subject,  the  more  philosophy,  and 
the  intenser  earnestness  ;  Disraeli  showed  quickness  of 
wit,  a  ready  command  of  his  resources,  ability  for  subtle 
distinctions,  and  glimpses  of  his  almost  Satanic  capacity 
for  mocking  and  jeering.  He  described  Mr.  Gladstone 
most  felicitously  as  '  inspired  by  a  mixture  of  genius  and 
vexation.' " 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  continues  his  "Passages  from  a 
Diary  in  the  Pacific,"  with  an  artist's  account  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  He  describes  King  Pomar6  as  a  man 
of  sociability  and  good-humor,  with  a  flne  aristocratic^ 
head.  He  has  an  adopted  son,  who  will  succeed  to  the 
barren  honor  of  the  throne. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  July  Cosmopolitan  gives  an  account  of  "The 
Great  Texas  Oil  Fields,"  by  Edward  R.  Tre- 
heme,  and  of  the  methods  used  in  reaching  the  oil 
strata.  The  derricks  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  oil 
borings  are  from  30  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  the  drilling 
consist.s  in  driving  down  a  cast-iron  casing,  or  pipe, 
through  the  soil,  the  drill  being  pushed  down  inside  the 
pipe  and  operating  there.  As  the  casing  reaches  lower 
and  lower  depths,  sections  of  pipe  with  sfnaller  diam- 
eters are  sul>stituted,  so  that  a  3,000-foot  well  may  be- 
gin with  a  10-inch  casing  at  the  surface  and  end  in  a 
23^-inch  pipe  at  the  lowest  level.  The  cost  of  boring  a 
well  varies  with  the  kind  of  material  encountered  by 
the  drill,  but  is  not  often  over  $8,000  for  a  3,000-foot 
well.  When  the  drilling  has  reached  the  oil-bearing 
stratum,  a  torpedo  of  from  one  to  twenty  five  gallons 
of  nitroglycerine  is  carefully  lowered  to  the  bottom 
and  discharged  by  dropping  an  iron  weight,  or  "go- 
devil,"  on  it.    This  explosion  creates  a  chamber  in  the 


sand  or  rock,  and  when  the  oil  flows  back,  impelled  by 
its  own  gases,  it  is  forced  up  the  well-hole  to  the  surface. 
The  Lucas  Gusher  threw  the  six  tons  of  pipe  SOO  feet  into 
the  air  when  the  torpedo  was  exploded.  The  oil  geyser 
then  quieted  down  into  a  steady  flow,  leaving  the  sur- 
face in  a  solid  colunm  six  inches  in  diameter  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  feet,  flowing  50,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  contributes  a  new  short  story  to  this 
number,  "  A  Mercury  of  the  Foot-Hills  ;  "  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  continues  his  stories  from  old  French  ro- 
mances in  "  Amis  and  Amile  ;  "  there  is  an  article  on 
houseboats  by  Dorothy  Richardson,  an  essay  on  "What 
Women  Like  in  Men,"  by  Rafford  Pyke,  and  several 
short  stories. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Schooling  enters  into  a  statistical  discussion 
of  the  number  of  years  that  will  elapse  before  the  world 
will  be  full  of  people.  He  thinks  52,000  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  fill  it  up,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  growth 
our  1,600  millions  now  living  on  the  earth  should  grow 
to  52,000  millions  by  the  year  2250.  He  considers  that  a 
square  mile  of  the  world  is  full  enough  of  people  when 
there  are  1,000  people  to  that  area. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  McClure'8  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  on  "  Long-Distance  Balloon 
Racing,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  race  from 
France  to  Russia  by  competing  balloonists  in  October, 
1900.  The  winning  balloon  traveled  1,193  miles  in  35 
hours  and  45  minutes,  attaining  at  times  a  height  of 
18,810  feet.  In  this  event  the  Comte  de  la  Vaulx  broke 
all  records  for  balloon  traveling,  so  far  as  distance  trav- 
eled and  duration  of  voyage  were  concerned,  having 
gone  in  a  little  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  nearly  across 
Europe,  at  an  average  speed  of  33X  miles  an  hour.  As 
Andr6e  had  only  800  miles  to  go  to  get  to  the  pole,  and 
had  fitted  his  balloon  to  remain  in  the  air  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  project  was  not  by 
any  means  an  impossible  matter. 

GOVERNOR  ODELL  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

Mr.  Rollo  Ogden,  describing  "Governor  Odell  of  New 
York"  as  "a  man  of  business  in  politics,"  tells  of  the 
feats  of  the  governor  in  cutting  down  expenditures  and 
dealing  with  the  dangerous  class  of  politicians.  The 
friends  of  Governor  Odell  feel  that  he  is  the  most  mas- 
terful man  who  ever  sat  in  the  governor's  chair.  "Odell 
remains  very  friendly  with  Piatt,  always  speaks  of 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  but  the  real  power  has 
passed  to  himself  ;  and,  when  necessary,  he  exercises  it 
without  hesitation."  Mr.  Ogden  thinks  the  governor 
will  have  a  t«sk  indeed  to  deal  with  his  party  in  the 
future.  "So  far,  he  has  played  upon  fear  of  punish- 
ment. In  what  way  will  he  play  upon  the  equally  strong 
and  equally  necessary  motive  of  hope  of  reward  ?  Will 
he  do  it  by  actually  convincing  hot  partisans  that  re- 
trenchment, economy,  efficiency,  high  standards  in  the 
public  service,  are  really  *good  politics  ;'  that  they  lead 
straight  to  party  success  and  the  legitimate  rewards 
which  go  with  it  ?  If  he  does,  he  will  have  performed  a 
work  more  marvelous  than  any  achievement  of  his  yet 
recorded,  and  have  wrought  something  very  like  a  po- 
litical miracle." 

Mr.  W^illiam  D.  Hulbert,  who  has  given  excellent 
nature-studies  of  the  buflfalo  and  the  deer  in  McClnre% 
tells  the  life-story  of  that  picturesque  individual,  the 
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loon,  in  this  number;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarl^ell  tells  *'The 
Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  with  the  aid 
of  portraits  and  autographs  of  the  signers ;  there  are 
further  chapters  of  the  recollections  of  Clara  Morris, 
and  several  excellent  stories. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladles'"  Home  Journal  for  July  begins  with  a 
fascinating  side  glance  at  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
given  by  Mr.  James  S.  Metcalfe,  in  an  account  of 
**  Goin'  Fishin'  with  Joe  Jefferson,"  and  in  the  charm- 
ing photographs  of  the  veteran  actor  which  accompany 
the  article.  Mr.  Metcalfe  fished  with  Rip  Van  Winkle 
on  his  seventy-second  birthday,  and  found  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son as  hale  and  agile  as  if  he  were  a  generation  younger, 
not  minding  the  return  home  in  a  driving  storm.  "I 
don't  mind  being  wet  all  over,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  philo- 
sophically, "because  then  you  don't  notice  any  one 
spot."  Casually,  and  apart  from  the  more  important 
subject  of  fishing,  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  national  or  subsidized  theater.  Of  the 
many  difficulties,  he  thinks  one  of  the  worst  is  that 
politics  would  enter  into  the  question.  With  a  chance 
for  four  years  of  Republican  actors,  and  then  a  sudden 
change  to  four  years  of  Democratic  players,  there  would 
not  be  much  of  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

A  FRENCH  GIRL'S  LIFE. 

Madame  Blanc  describes  "A  Girl's  Life  in  France," 
and  the  extreme  protective  system  of  girl-training. 
She  says  progress  is  being  made  in  physical  education 
of  girls  in  B>ance.  Whereas  formerly  nothing  was 
taught  but  dancing  and  swimming  and  riding  for  the 
wealthiest  girls  of  Paris,  now  all  gymnastic  and  cal- 
isthenic  exercises  are  in  favor,  and  a  great  many  young 
ladies  play  tennis,  skate,  or  ride  bicycles,  as  they  do  in 
England.  She  calls  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  ap- 
parel which  is  emphasized  among  girls  even  of  the 
highest  station.  Even  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
have  but  few  jewels,  and  under  no  pretext  any  dia- 
monds. "Custom  does  not  permit  her  to  wear  costly 
things  ;  nor  does  it  give  her  the  right  in  general  to  have 
a  money  allowance  worth  speaking  of  for  her  personal 
use.  She  receives  a  trifling  sum  for  charity,  and  for 
books  and  gloves.  She  follows  the  degree  of  elegance 
that  her  mother  permits  herself,  but  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. A  young  girl  never  takes  the  lead  in  conversa- 
tion, but  always  allows  a  married  lady  the  precedence, 
and  she  finds  it  quite  natural  to  occupy  the  back- 
ground." 

In  a  pleasant  nature-study  by  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son,  "The  .Mother  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route,"  that 
writer  and  artist  gives  the  life-history  of  this  beautiful 
and  sprightly  bird,  and  tells  how  the  mother  succeeds  in 
raising  her  brood,  in  spite  of  the  coimtless  dangers 
which  surround  their  family  life.  Another  pleasant 
nature-study  is  Mr.  William  D.  Hull)ert's  "Story  of  a 
Maple-Tree." 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  his  editorial  department  to 
the  ironical  task  of  showing  just  why  it  is  that  the  edi- 
tor always  returns  the  manuscripts  of  unknown 
writers  unready  why  it  is  he  only  wants  to  buy  the  lit- 
erary wares  of  the  most  famous  people  at  the  highest 
prices,  and  why,  especially,  he  has  a  cardinal  principle 
in  his  philosophy  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of 
fresh  works  of  genius. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  July  numlxjr  of  the  World's  Worhy  Dr.  W.  H. 
Tolman  describes  the  village  community  built  up  by 
the  Cadburys  near  Birmingham,  England,  for  the  em- 
ployees of  their  cocoa  manufactory.  The  property  con- 
sists of  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  cottages  for  the  two  thousand  employees  of 
the  firm.  The  cheapest  of  these  homes  has  a  rental  of 
$1.50  a  week,  for  which  the  tenant  gets  three  bedrooms,  a 
kitchen,  a  parlor,  a  third  room  downstairs,  and  a  bath. 
The  houses  are  in  the  best  sanitary  condition,  and  a 
large  garden  goes  with  each  house.  There  is  a  large 
recreation -ground,  swimming-pools,  a  dining-room  for 
the  girLs,  a  boys'  club,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
workrooms.  A  block  of  beautiful  cottages,  forming  a 
quadrangle,  beautifully  kept  up  with  turf  and  flowers, 
is  for  the  old  or  semi-dependent.  Each  home  consists 
of  three  rooms,  and  may  be  occupie<i  by  any  old  lady 
who  can  pay,  either  herself  or  through  i*elatives,  five- 
pence  a  week. 

Among  many  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the 
World's  Work  is  a  description  of  "The  Machinery  of 
Wall  Street,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Nelson  ;  an  account  of  "  Pho- 
tographing Tropical  Fishes,"  with  some  remarkable 
illustrations  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore ;  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  great  timber  areas  of  the  Government,  given 
by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Forester  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  a  sketch  of  James  R.  Keene, 
the  famous  Wall  Street  manipulator,  by  Edwin  Le 
Fevre  ;  a  discussion  of  *'Our  Relations  with  Canada," 
by  J.  D.  Whelpley,  and  an  explanation  of  **WTiy  the 
French  Republic  Is  Strong,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks. 

"The  Good  Roads  Train,"  by  Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  de- 
scribes the  object-lesson  given  by  the  National  Grood 
Roads  Association  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  mid- 
dle West  in  the  building  of  good  roads.  The  good  roads 
train  left  Chicago  for  New  Orleans  on  April  20,  loaded 
with  all  manner  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for 
building  efticient  roadbeds,  and  when  a  particularly 
disreputable  section  of  highway  was  encountered  the 
outfit  stopped  long  enough  to  put  it  in  good  order. 

In  -'The  Salvation  of  the  Negro,"  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  writes  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  Hamp> 
"ton  Institute  as  it  has  been  tested  by  time.  An  excel- 
lent sketch  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Francis  Nelson  Harksdale,  from  which 
we  quote  in  another  department. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  A.  P.  Winston 
writes  on  "Sixteenth  Century  Trusts,**  giving 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  attempts  by  certain  great 
German  financial  houses  to  corner  the  supply  of  copper. 
This  attempt,  in  which  the  great  mercantile  house  of 
Fugger  was  the  most  striking  figure,  failed,  owing 
to  unexpected  supplies  of  the  metal  appearing  in  the 
market,  which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  prices. 
Even  quicksilver  proved  to  be  impossible  as  a  monopoly. 
Another  wealthy  family,  the  Hoechstetters,  conceived 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  monopoly  of  quick- 
silver, l)ecause  nearly  all  the  metal  came  fromaixingle 
small  district  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  A  monopoly 
was  actually  secured,  but  very  soon  the  discoveries  of 
new  deposit.s  in  Spain  and  Hungary  brought  on»  not 
only  the  failure  of  the  monopolistic  enteri>ri8e,  but  also 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Hoechstetter  house.    Tin,  pepper, 
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many  drags  and  spices,  and  other  articles  of  luxury 
tempted  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  merchants 
to  build  up  a  monopoly,  but  all  failed.  One  reason  why 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  success  was  because 
in  the  fifteenth  century  navigation  became  a  science 
almost  at  a  stroke.  Good  charts,  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass, and  new  navigating  instruments  were  made  ;  ves- 
sels were  constructed  vastly  safer  and  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  the  great  merchants  of  Germany  who 
were  making  these  efforts  toward  monopoly  found  the 
ancient  roads  of  traffic  through  their  country  and  over 
the  Alps  abandoned,  and  the  world's  trade  flowing 
along  new  currents. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  OUR  UNIVEUSE. 

An  exceedingly  readable  article  is  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See's 
on  *'The  Limits  of  the  Stellar  Universe."  Professor 
See  examines  into  the  evidence  which  the  body  of  astro- 
nomical achievements  has  produced  concerning  the  di- 
nieu.sions  of  our  universe.  One  would  not  expect  to  find 
such  a  matter  iva  this  decided,  nor  does  Professor  See  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  such  a  thing.  However,  after  a 
very  interesting  review  of  the  arguments  resulting  from 
astronomical  observations,  he  suggests  that  our  universe 
is  not  necessarily  infinite,  even  though  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  an  actual  end  to  space.  "For  as  we  can  con- 
ceive many  things  which  do  not  exist,  so  also  there  may 
exist  many  things  of  which  we  can  have  no  clear  con- 
ception ;  as,  for  example,  a  fourth  dimension  to  space, 
or  a  boundary  to  the  universe.  The  surface  of  a  sphere 
has  no  end,  and  yet  is  finite  in  dimensions  ;  and  if  a  be- 
ing be  conceived  as  moving  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
it  is  clear  that  he  would  find  no  end,  and  yet  he  might 
-tart  from  a  place  and  return  to  it  by  circumnavigating 
his  universe.  The  space  returns  to  itself.  In  like  man- 
ner, though  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  end  to  our  tri- 
dimensional universe,  and  it  may  have  no  end  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  may  in  reality  be  finite,  and  return 
to  itself  by  some  pi-ocess  to  the  human  mind  forever 
unknowable." 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  White,  writing  on  *'The  Aspects  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,"  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  great  fairs  are  rather  calculated  in  their 
details  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  He  finds  that  of  the 
$10,000,000  spent  in  making  the  Buffalo  Exposition, 
$3,000,000  was  devoted  to  the  Midway.  He  thinks  that 
in  a  way  the  lat«  P.  T.  Barnum  would  have  made  the 
ideal  director  of  one  of  our  great  national  fairs. 

Mr.  Albert  Phelps  tells  of  "The  Reconstruction  Period 
of  New  Orleans,"  and  President  William  De  Witt  Hyde 
contributes  an  essay  on  "The  Cardinal  Virtues,"  which 
be  apparently  reduces  to  the  single  virtue  of  temper- 
ance.   

■  « 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  June  number  of  the  North  Amcricaii,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  gives  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Antici- 
pations :  An  Experiment  in  Prophecy."  The  first  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  Wells'  "anticipations  "deals  with  the  subject 
of  locomoticm  in  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Wells 
predicts  that  motor  vehicles  will  develop  upon  three 
distinct  and  definite  lines  :  (1)  a  motor  truck  for  heavy 
traffic  ;  (2)  the  hired  or  privately  owned  motor  carriage 
capable  of  a  day's  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  or 
more,  and  (H)  the  motor  omnibus  developing  out  of  the 
horse  omnibus  company  and  the  suburban  lines.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  vehicle,  Mr.  Wells  suggests  that 
the  motor  omnibus  companies  may  secure  power  to 


form  private  roads  of  a  new  sort  upon  which  their  ve- 
hicles may  be  free  to  travel  up  to  the  limit  of  the  very 
highest  speed.  These  special  roads,  Mr.  Wells  says, 
will  be  very  different  from  macadamized  roads ;  they 
will  be  used  only  by  soft-tired  conveyances,  never  worn 
by  horseshoes  or  the  clumsy  wheels  of  laden  carts.  The 
material  used,  Mr.  Wells  thinks,  will  possibly  be  as- 
phalt, but  more  probably  some  new  substance. 

In  the  redistribution  of  population  Mr.  Wells  looks 
for  a  division  of  great  cities,  for  the  new  developments, 
in  his  opinion,  tend  decidedly  in  this  direction  rather 
than  toward  farther  concentration.  Taking  into  ac- 
count both  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  gov- 
erning the  massing  of  city  populations,  Mr.  Wells  con- 
cludes that  the  old  terms  "town"  and  "city"  will 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  "mail  coach."  For  the  new 
areas  that  will  grow  out  of  them  he  suggests  the  term 
"  urban  district "  or  "  urban  region."  He  thinks  that  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  south  of  the  Highlands  is  likely 
to  become  such  an  urban  region,  "laced  all  together, 
not  only  by  railway,  telegraph,  and  novel  roads,  but  by 
a  dense  network  of  telephones,  parcels-delivery  tubes, 
and  the  like  nervous  and  arterial  connections." 

GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  says:  "Great  Britain  can 
never  afford  to  have  Ireland  torn  from  her  side.  Ire- 
land, if  she  cease  to  be  a  partner,  would  be  a  foe,  and 
the  satellite  of  Great  Britain's  other  foes,  as  a  separate 
Scotland  was  a  satellite  of  France  in  former  days."  As 
Professor  Smith  views  the  matter,  Ireland's  interest 
also  points  clearly  to  partnership  in  the  United  King- 
dom. But  in  their  opposition  to  Jingoism  he  thinks 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  may  be  just  now  playing  a 
very  useful  part,  and  from  union  in  what  Professor 
Smith  terms  a  great  predatory  empire,  to  which  the 
Jingo  aspires,  Irish  patriots,  he  says,  may  well  recoil. 

CHINESE  POETRY. 

In  the  course  of  an  extremely  interesting  article  on 
"  The  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,"  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking,  de- 
clares that  the  educated  Chinese  is  of  all  men  the  moiat 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  "If  he  makes  a 
remarkable  voyage,  he  is  sure  to  give  the  world  his  im- 
pressions in  verse.  He  inscribes  fresh  couplets  on  his 
doorposts  every  New  Year's  Day.  Poetical  scrolls,  the 
gifts  of  friends,  adorn  the  walls  of  his  shop  or  study." 
Indeed,  Professor  Martin  has  found  that  an  apprentice  • 
ship  in  the  art  of  poetry  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
Chinese  educational  system,  and  in  China  no  youth 
who  aspires  to  civil  office  or  literary  honors  is  exempted 
from  composing  verse  in  his  trial  examination.  To  be 
a  tax-collector,  he  is  tested,  not  in  arithmetic,  but  in 
prosody — a  usage  that  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years. 

THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  POPE. 

Signor  De  Cesare,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  replies  to  the  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  by  Archbishop  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Pope's  Civil  Princedom."  This  writer  declares 
that  no  Catholic  or  Protestant  power  in  the  world  could 
give  Leo  XIII.  such  a  position  as  is  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Italy.  To-day  the  Papacy  is  destined  to  prove  that  it 
can  exist  by  its  own  moral  force  alone.  "  Never  has  its 
infiuence  been  raised  to  a  higher  point  than  since  it  has 
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been  deprived  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  never  have 
BO  many  international  ceremonies  taken  place  in  Rome 
with  perfect  order  and  freedom — ^jubilees,  pilgrinmgets 
ceremonies  in  St.  Peter's,  exhibitions,  and  even  a  con- 
clave." 

THE  y.   M.  C.   A.  JUBILEE. 

President  L.  L.  Doggett,  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
writes  on  the  development  of  the  work  of  this  great  or- 
ganization throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Doggett  states 
that  four-fifths  of  the  employed  officers  in  the  associa- 
tion movement  are  upon  this  continent.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  building  movement  in  America  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  buildings  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years  from  205  to  359.  During  the  last  year  alone, 
40  association  buildings  have  been  erected.  In  Au- 
gust, 1895,  the  world's  student  Christian  federation  of 
undergraduates  of  all  lands  was  established.  This  now 
enrolls  65,000  members,  in  1,400  institutions,  in  80  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  is  the  largest  organization  among 
undergraduates  in  the  world.  For  the  railroad  work 
of  the  association  during  1900,  railroad  corporations 
controlling  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  railroad  mileage 
on  this  continent  contributed  $195,000  toward  the  cur- 
reuX,  expenses  of  the  159  railroad  as.sociations  now  in  ex- 
istence. These  railroad  associations  have  76  buildings, 
valued  at  $1,122^000.  The  work  in  the  army  and  navy 
has  developed  very  rapidly,  especially  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain.  A  building  is  now  in 
coarse  of  erection  near  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn  to 
cost  $450,000.  This  building  is  due  to  the  munificence 
of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  who  has  contributed  in  many 
ways  toward  the  railroad  and  army  work. 

PRICES  AND  TRUSTS. 

The  question  "How  Trusts  Affect  Prices"  is  dis- 
cussed in  this  number  by  Prof.  .1.  W.  Jenk.s,  of  Cornell 
University,  who  concludes  that,  so  far  as  combinations 
exert  a  monopolistic  power  over  prices,  the  result  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  injurious  to  society.  So  far  as 
they  are  able  to  affect  .savings  by  less  expenditure  of 
industrial  energy,  these  savings  are  directly  l)eneficial 
to  society.  These  savings  may  in  no  way  affect  prices 
immediately,  but  be  retained  by  the  capitalist  or 
divided  between  him  and  the  workingman,  or  they 
may  be  distributed  through  the  community  immedi- 
ately in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Professor  Jenks  be- 
lieves that  so  far  as  experience  goes  it  seems  to  show  that 
the  chief  benefit  has  l)een  retained  by  the  capitalist, 
while  the  laborers  have  secured  a  small  part,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers  no  benefit  at  all.  The  gen- 
eral tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
giving  to  the  consumers  a  larger  part  of  this  fund  in 
the  future. 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  ** Great  Religions  of  the 
World,"  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  descril)es  *'The  Out- 
look for  Christianity."  He  says,  in  conclusion  :  *' Chris- 
tianity must  rule  or  abdicate.  If  it  cannot  give  the 
law  to  society,  the  world  has  no  neeil  of  it.  Not  by 
might  nor  by  power  can  its  empire  be  established  ;  only 
by  clear  witnessing  to  the  supremacy  of  love.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  there  must  be  no  faltering  in  this 
testimony.  Hitherto,  it  has  hardly  dared  to  say  that 
Love  is  King ;  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been 
oeded  to  Mammon.     With  the  dawning  of  the  new  cen- 


tury comes  the  deepening  conviction  that  the  mle  of 
Mammon  can  never  bring  order  and  peace ;  and  it  be- 
gins to  be  credible  that  the  way  of  the  Christ  is  the  way 
of  life,  for  industry  as  well  as  for  charity,  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  men." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Nornmn  Lockyer  contributes  a  valuable  scientific 
study  on  ''Sunspots  and  Rainfall;"  Mr.  Sidney  Web- 
ster discusses  the  instructions  given  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  relating  to  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain  as  made 
known  in  the  Senate  document  from  which  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  was  removed  in  February  last.  Under 
the  title  "An  Karlier  American,"  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
reviews  Mr.  William  J.  Stillman's  autobiography,  re- 
cently published. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  June  Forum  is  by  Prof. 
Paul  S.  Reinsch.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
on  *'  Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles." 
Professor  Reinsch  holds  that  our  Western  ideas  of  po- 
litical organization  are  utterly  unadapted  to  the  Orient, 
and  that  when  applied  they  may  lead  to  the  opposite 
re.sult  from  that  intended.  He  describes  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Orient  as  *'a  theocratic  absolutism 
combinwl  with  local  .self-government."  Every  Oriental 
ruler,  he  says,  looks  upon  himself  and  is  regarded  by 
his  people  iis  a  direct  representative  of  God.  The  Eng- 
lish have  turned  this  .sentimeut  to  account  in  their  In- 
dian possessions,  and  Professor  Reinsch  quotes  an  Indian 
paper  as  having  said  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  la.st 
jubilee  :  "  Indian  loyalty  is  a  hundred  times  deeper  and 
sincerer  than  English  loyalty.  In  England,  the  Queen 
is  only  a  constitutional  monarch.  In  India,  she  is  a 
goddess  incarnate."  A  radical  change  in  the  character 
of  Oriental  thought  and  life.  Professor  Reinsch  thinks, 
would  deeply  affect  and  might  even  endanger  the  entire 
world.  The  introduction  of  the  mechanism  of  Western 
civilization  would  "not  only  disturb  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  Orientals,  but  would  also  create  an  army 
of  anarchistical  revolutionari.es." 

RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 

Writing  on  "  Russian  Nihilism  of  To-day,"  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Cahan  points  out  as  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  recent  disturbances  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  workingmen  took  part  in  the  demonstrations  sup- 
pres.sed  by  the  authorities.  Open  anti-government 
demon.strations  of  secret  trmie-unions  are  reported  by 
the  revolutionary  press.  The  meaning  of  this  is— as 
Mr.  Cahan  interprets  it — that  labor  forms  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  revolntionary  party  to-day.  The  movement 
ditt'ers  radically  from  the  political  crusades  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  in  wiiich  the  term  "Nihilist" 
first  came  into  vogue. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Writing  on  "The  Place  of  the  Senate  in  Our  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West,  an  experienced  ob- 
server of  Washington  affairs,  declares  that  wealth  is 
not  yet  the  standard  by  which  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate judge  each  other.  He  cites  instances  of  millionaires 
in  the  Senate  who  occupy  insignificant  places,  who  are 
never  consulted  by  their  colleagues,  and  who  simply 
follow  where  others  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  nien  of  little  or  no  material  wealth  whose 
mpntnl  powers  have  made  them  consequential  faetois 
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in  legislation.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that  men  can  get  into  the  Senate  by  the  use 
of  wealth,  but  that  once  in,  wealth  dooi  nothing  for 
them  by  way  of  securing  eminence. 

RELIGION  IN  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  defines  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  \*  Religion  of  a  College  Stu- 
dent" as  '^  a  love  of  reality,  reasonableness,  and  practical 
service."  The  college  boy,  says  Professor  Peabody,  is 
placed  in  conditions  which  tempt  to  excellence,  and  is 
peculiarly  responsive  to  their  sincere  appeal  to  his  high. 
er  life.  Professor  Peabody  exhorts  the  Church  "  to  dis- 
miss all  affectations  and  all  assumptions  of  authority, 
and  to  give  itself  to  the  reality  of  rational  religion  and 
to  the  practical  redemption  of  an  unsanctified  world. 
This  return  to  simplicity  and  service  will  be  at  the  same 
time  a  recognition  of  the  religion  of  a  college  student 
and  a  renewal  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  PROBLEM. 

The  Rev.  Alden  W.  Quimby  gives  some  excellent  ad- 
vice on  the  theme  of  housekeeping.  The  magic  word, 
he  says,  is  system,  without  which  success  is  doubtful,, 
and  with  which  failure  cannot  ensue.  "  There  must  be 
system  for  all  work, — system  in  hours,  system  in 
promptness,  system  for  occupation,  and  system  for  rec- 
reation ;  system  in  the  rigorous  observance  of  hours  of 
rest  and  sleep,  and  system  in  the  hour  of  rising."  He 
also  advocates  bright  and  well- ventilated"  rooms  for 
servants,  and  suggests  that  whatever  the  mistress  ex- 
pends upon  her  maid's  apartment  *'  is  an  investment 
sure  to  result  usuriously  to  herself." 

THE  MANILA  CENSORSHIP. 

In  criticism  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Manila  during  the  past  two  years  and  a 
half,  Mr.  Harold  Martin  says  :  *'I  have  heard  the  cen- 
sorship described  as  legitimate  when  it  prevented  the 
sending  out  of  news  of  advance  movements  of  American 
troops  which  would  inform  the  enemy  of  our  plans ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  reputable  correspondent  in 
the  Philippines  who  tried  to  send  out  such  information. 
Insurgent  observers  of  American  military  movements 
were  always  well  posted  concerning  our  projected  ex- 
peditions, and  this  without  the  aid  of  news  cabled  from 
the  United  States  back  to  Manila.  The  supposition  that 
the  censorship  prevented  the  insurgents  in  Manila  from 
communicating  with  their  agents  in  Hongkong  and 
elsewhere  is  notoriously  ridiculous.  It  utterly  failed 
to  accomplish  this.^ 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  PROTECTION. 

In  stating  "An  American  View  of  the  British  Indus- 
trial Situation,"  Mr.  John  P.  Young  comments  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  British  people  towtird  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection in  view  of  the  present  economic  situation.  As 
a  protectionist,  Mr.  Young  urges  that  England,  by  af- 
fording the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
a  reasonable  degree  of  protection,  would  give  them  a 
new  life.  The  shifting  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  he 
says,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  conditions  of 
life  more  passible  in  the  country,  and  of  drawing  from 
the  cities  a  part  of  the  stagnant  population  the  main- 
tenance of  which  is  a  public  burden,  while  the  manu- 
facturer would  have  less  trouble  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  As  regards  the  external  relations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Mr.  Young  holds  that  the  as.sumption  of  the  Cob 
denites  that  their  system  made  for  peace  has  been  proven 


wholly  erroneous.  The  extension  of  the  British  empire 
necessary  in  order  to  open  up  new  avenues  for  foreign 
trade  has  required  an  enormous  and  costly  military  and 
naval  establishment.  *  *  If  the  policy  of  looking  for  mar- 
kets abroad  and  neglecting  those  at  home  is  abandoned 
by  Great  Britain,  she  will  at  once  disarm  the  hostility 
of  her  rivals,  and  she  will  be  able  to  reduce  her  army 
and  navy  to  reasonable  proportions." 

SOME  OF  TAMMANY'S  RESOURCES. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers  contributes  an  admirable  artich* 
on  "The  Secrets  of  Tammany's  Success."  The  article 
is  incapable  of  recapitulation,  but  attention  may  l)e 
called  to  some  of  the  moral  agencies  which  contribute 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  this  tenacious  organiza- 
tion. The  social  activity  of  the  Tammany  organization 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  its  strength  and  vitality.  As 
Mr.  Myers  points  out,  Tammany  Hall  adapts  itself  to 
the  environment  of  each  neighborhood,  and  comes  into 
direct  touch  with  the  people.  "  Its  leaders  give  annual 
dinners  to  the  poor  of  their  districts  ;  they  get  this  or 
that  man  out  of  trouble  ;  if  a  poor  widow  is  in  danger 
of  being  dispo.ssessed,  her  case  is  .seen  to;  'jobs'  are 
distributed  ;  entertainments  are  held  for  the  benetit  of 
struggling  churches ;  and  a  thonsand  and  one  other 
varieties  of  assistance  are  rendered  to  the  needy.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  done  selfishly,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening the  leader  and  the  organization  in  the  districts, 
and  much  of  the  money  used  comes  from  sources  that 
would  not  bear  investigation  ;  hut  the  simple  fact  of  its 
being  done  affects  powerfully  certain  classes  of  voters. 
This  element  of  human  sympathy  has  more  effect  with 
them  than  all  the  lofty  manifestoes  issued  by  commit- 
tees or  bodies  with  whom  they  never  come  in  such  per- 
sonal contact." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  sharply  criticises  the  recent  utterances 
of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Kaiser's  Speeches  and  German  History;"  in  an 
article  on  "Poe  Fifty  Years  After,"  Prof.  Edwin  W. 
Bo  wen  attributes  to  Poe  the  qualities  of  "  a  great  artist, 
indeed,  but  hardly  a  great  poet."  Poe's  fatal  defect,  in 
Professor  Bowen's  judgment,  is  his  narrowness  of  range. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  June  Areri'a  is  a  protest 
against  "imperialism"  from  Judge  Samuel  C. 
Parks.  The  main  purpose  of  Judge  Parks'  argument  is 
to  show  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  did  not  convey  a 
good  title  in  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  therefore  our  Government  was  not  justified  in  as- 
suming possession  of  the  islands.  Ex-President  Harri- 
son was  not  fully  convinced  that  Spain  had  been  effec- 
tually ousted  from  the  archipelago,  as  he  stated  in  his 
North  American  articles,  but  Judge  Parks  is  positive 
on  that  point.  Spain  had  no  title,  and  hence  could  pass 
none.  All  that  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  by  an  assertion  of  imperialistic  authority. 

MR.  STEAD  AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

Mr.  W.  T.  stead,  of  the  London  Review  of  ReviewSf 
is  the  subject  of  a  character  sketch  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Flow- 
er, who  characterizes  Mr.  Stead  as  "a  journalist  with 
twentieth-century  ideals."  Mr.  Flower  also  gives  a 
conversation  held  with  Mr.  Stead  on  "  England's  Crime 
in  South  Africa,"  in  which  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  South  Africa  is  characterized  as  far 
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more  culpable  than  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stead  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  war  in  the  Philippines  is  "a  splendid  deed" 
when  compared  with  the  infamy  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa. 

"You  got  into  the  Philippine  business  unawares,  not 
having  any  idea  of  what  would  happen  as  the  result  of 
destroying  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  you  have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  yourself 
from  the  toils.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  in- 
trigued ourselves  into  this  business  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  country  and  destroying  the  independence  of 
the  Boers." 

THE  SERVANT  QUESTION  IN   SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  servant  question  is  discussed  from  a  new  point  of 
view  by  Anne  L.  Vrooman.  This  writer  holds  that  the 
unrest  and  discontent  of  the  servant  class  are  not  an 
evil,  but  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  now  going 
on  everywhere.  "  If  servants  were  content  t-o  remain 
as  they  are,  they  would  be  a  positive  check  upon  so- 
cial advance."  The  discontent  of  the  servants  is  con- 
tributing to  our  preparation  for  a  full  cooperative  life. 

OTHEK  ARTICLES. 

In  this  number  appear  two  articles  in  support  of 
Christian  Science — the  first  by  a  scholar  and  thinker 
long  identified  with  the  movement,  and  the  second  by 
the  accredited  press  representative  of  the  church.  This 
presentation  of  doctrine  is  thus  officially  authorized. 

Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  outlines  the  programme  of  the 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference  to  he  held  at 
Detroit  on  the  five  week-days  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July.  

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  number  of  ChintorVs  the  editor  com- 
ments incisively  on  "The  Wars  of  Wall  Street." 
Professor  Gunton  argues  that  the  evil  of  stock  gam- 
bling must  be  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  responsible  leaders  in 
Wall  Street,  or  it  will  some  day  be  dealt  with  in  a  less 
intelligent  but  more  caustic  way  by  the  public  .  "Bor- 
rowing and  lending,"  says  Professor  Gunton,  "are  le- 
gitimate business  transactions.  Buying  and  selling 
are  essential  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity, but  buying  what  one  can  never  pay  for,  and 
selling  what  one  does  not  own,  are  not  legitimate  in- 
dustrial transactions.  They  are  dangerous  gambling, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  are  gambling  in  a  way  and 
with  interests  that  involve  the  public.  When  a  man 
bets  on  a  race-horse  and  loses,  somebody  else  has  his 
money,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  He  cannot  bet  again 
until  he  gets  more  money.  That  is  not  the  case  with 
this  gambling  element  in  the  stock  market.  The  risk 
is  not  limited  to  the  amount  involved  by  the  individual 
speculator,  but  it  affects  the  value  and  status  and  per- 
haps solvency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
have  no  part  in  the  gambling  transaction." 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis  contributes  an  extremely  in- 
teresting paper  entitled  "  Industrial  Awakening  of  the 
South."  Mrs.  Ellis  shows  that  many  of  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  transplantation  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing to  Southern  soil.  "It  is  not  merely  proxim- 
ity to  the  cotton-fields  that  renders  it  expedient,  but  the 
marvelous  abundance  of  building  materials,  the  copious 


water-power,  the  nearness  of  vast  coal-fields  and  timber 
stretches  that  give  us  fuel  often  at  less  than  half  the 
price  paid  in  New  England,  the  long  summers  and  brief 
mild  winters  that  make  heating  and  lighting  far  less 
expensive,  and  the  presence  of  an  ample  supply  of  nar 
tive  white  labor."  It  .has  also  been  claimed  by  some 
practical  cotton  men  that  in  the  milder  climate  of  the 
South  the  machinery  "treats"  the  delicate  fiber  more 
favorably  and  with  better  results  than  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  long  Northern  winters. 

POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

That  unique  institution,  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
PolUiques,  in  Paris,  is  described  by  Mr.  Leon  Mead. 
Recently  several  American  universities  have  established 
courses  modeled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  thoee 
pursued  in  this  institution.  The  programme  of  the 
school  provides  not  only  for  instruction  in  what  we 
should  understand  as  the  political  sciences — namely, 
those  relating  to  government  and  administration,  in- 
cluding courses  in  diplomacy — but  it  also  offers  excel- 
lent preparation  for  posts  of  initiative  or  control  in  the 
great  industrial  and  financial  companies,  especially 
banks,  railroad  companies,  financial  corporations,  etc 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  .school  of  commerce  and  finance 
as  well  as  of  politics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Redway  writes  on  the  influence  exerted  by 
trade  routes  on  civilization,  and  the  editor  contributes 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  change  in  the 
character  of  interest  in  the  evolution  of  industry. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  a  rather  elaborate  article  on  "The  American 
Woman,"  which  opens  the  June  number  of  the 
International  Monthly^  Prof.  Hugo  Milnsterberg,  of 
Harvard  University,  draws  some  suggestive  distinc- 
tions between  the  German  and  American  ideals  of 
womanhood.  On  the  subject  of  marriage,  he  sajrs: 
"The  average  German  girl  thinks,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  she  will  marry  any  one  who  will  not  make  her  un- 
happy ;  the  ideal  German  girl  thinks  that  she  will  mar- 
ry only  the  man  who  will  certainly  make  her  happy; 
the  ideal  American  girl  thinks  that  she  will  marry  only 
the  man  without  whom  she  will  be  unhappy— and  the 
average  American  girl  approaches  this  standpoint  with 
an  alarming  rapidity." 

A  THREE  YEARS*  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  writing  on 
"The  Encroachment  of  the  American  College  Upon  the 
Field  of  the  University,"  argues  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  term  of  collegiate  education  to  three  years.  Under 
present  conditions,  as  Judge  Baldwin  shows,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  complete  both  college  and  profes- 
sional courses  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This,  in 
his  opinion,  does  not  meet  the  proper  demands  of  society. 
"A  quarter  of  a  century  is  too  long  for  the  ordinaiy 
man  to  give  to  learning  how  to  pass  the  next  quarter  of 
it.  Time  is  a  dear  commodity,  nor  is  his  the  only  loss. 
The  liberally  educated  are  so  few  that  the  world  needs 
all  it  can  get  of  them.  The  professional  school  now 
gives  to  the  professional  student  all  that  he  need  seek 
of  university  training.  Its  course,  of  late  yeara»  hm 
been  both  broadened  and  lengthened."  Judge  Baldwin's 
contention  is  that  a  prof  essional  education  of  this  broad 
character  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  preceded  by  a  oollegl- 
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ate  education  ;  but  it  cannot  be,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  if  for  a  collegiate  education  more  than  three  years 
is  demanded. 

RESULTS  OF  *' COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST.*' 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  *'  Railway  Alliance  and  Trade  Dis- 
tricte  of  the  United  States."  While  Professor  Hull 
believes  that  the  i)olicy  of  **  community  of  interest"  may 
be  counted  upon  in  the  long  run  to  tend  to  an  advance 
of  rates,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  tliat  such  will  be  the 
immediate  result.  The  policy  will,  however,  undoubt- 
edly enable  roads  in  the  consolidated  (iistricts  to  in- 
crease their  net  earnings,  even  if  the  rates  are  not 
raised.  The  same  reasons  which  have  restrained  some 
of  the  successful  industrial  trusts  from  charging  greatly 
advanced  prices  may  influence  tiie  railroads  to  leave 
rates  in  general  on  the  present  basis,  but  the  net  earn- 
ings may  be  expected  to  increase— first,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  various  economies,  and,  second,  from  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  the 
traile  districts  which  the  railroads  drain. 

THE  WORK  OF  BOOKER  T.   WASHINGTON. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's autobiography,  *'  Up  from  Slavery,"  advances 
the  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Washingtx)n  were  a  white  man 
his  mind  would  not  Iw  regarded  as  in  any  way  excep- 
tional. He  would  have  no  great  eminence  as  an  orator 
or  as  a  literary  man.  In  making  this  reservation,  how- 
ever, Professor  Peck,  far  from  belittling  Mr.  Washing- 
ton or  minimizing  the  value  of  that  on  which  his  repu- 
tation ought  to  rest,  seeks  rather  to  enhance  and 
augment  that  reputation  by  bringing  it  out  into  clear 
relief.  "  He  is  not  an  orator  ;  he  is  not  a  writer  ;  he  is 
not  a  thinker.  He  is  something  more  than  these.  He 
is  the  man  who  comes  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
does  the  thing  which  is  waiting  to  be  done,  and  which 
no  one  else  has  yet  accomplished.  All  the  honor  that 
is  paid  to  Mr.  Washington  is  really  due  to  just  one 
thing, — to  the  fact  that  by  his  special  knowledge,  by 
his  special  training,  and  by  his  possession  of  unusual 
sanity  and  common  sense,  he  seems  to  have  hit  upon 
and,  in  some  degree,  already  to  have  demonstrated  a 
practical  solution  of  the  race  proi)lem,  which  now  for 
nearly  forty  years  has  seemed  to  the  American  people, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South,  insoluble." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  upon  **  British  Pessimism,"  and 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  upon  his  *' Impressions  of 
America,"  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

AN   ANGLICAN  VIEW  OF  THE   BOER  RELIGION. 

Canon  Wirgman,  of  Grahamstown  cathedral,  dis- 
courses from  the  Anglican  colonial  loyalist  point  of 
view  upon  the  religion  of  the  Boers.  His  main  object  is 
to  show  that  the  whole  trouble  has  arisen  because  the 
Boers,  like  the  Scotch,  are  Calvinists.  The  Boers,  he 
said,  were  the  only  real  and  practical  Calvinists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  ideas  unmodified  by  truer  pre- 
sentment of  Christianity.  Their  religious  ideas  finally 
plunged  them  into  national  ruin  and  destruction.  Those 
who  are  not  Anglicans  and  who  gratefully  remember 
what  Calvinism  did  for  Geneva,  for  Scotland,  for  Hol- 
land, for  the  Puritans  pf  the  Commonwealth,  and  for 


the  men  of  the  Mayflower,  will  smile  at  what  will  seem 
to  them  the  theological  prejudice  of  Canon  Wirgman's 
paper. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 

Mr.  Lulu  Harcourt  discusses  precedents  as  to  corona- 
tion, and  suggests  that  King  Edward  VII.  should  re- 
vive the  once  invariable  custom  of  going  in  procession 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  in  grand  cavalcade. 
This  almost  unrivaled  historical  pageant  took  place  for 
the  last  time  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  was 
abandoned  at  his  coronation  l)ecause  the  plague  had 
made  its  appearance  in  London,  and  the  city  was  con- 
sidered to  be  too  unhealthy  to  be  safe. 

HOW   ENGLAND  TRIED  TO  GET  RID  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Mr.  W.  Frewen  Lord,  in  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
paper,  recalls  a  forgotten  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  six  times  over  British  ministers,  supported  by 
their  ambassadors  abroad,  proposed  to  give  up  Gibraltar 
to  Spain.  Even  Pitt  saw  no  advantage  in  maintaining 
the  British  garrison  at  the  Rock.  In  1783,  Lord  Shel- 
burne  offered  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Porto 
Rico,  but  the  Spaniards  thought  it  was  too  hard  a  bar- 
gain, and  did  not  accept  it.  But  although  the  king 
was  neutral,  and  ministers  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
Gibraltar,  the  nation  was  savagely  opxx>sed  to  any 
aljandonment  of  the  great  fortress  that  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Spain  throughout  was 
most  indignant  that  England  would  not  give  up  the 
Rock  for  nothing,  and  considered  herself  rather  honored 
than  otherwise  by  the  transaction.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  whether  Spain  would  be  disposed  to 
swap  Gibraltar  for  Tangier  to-day  ;  but  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Lord  does  not  discuss. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  MOROCCO? 

The  Countess  of  Meath,  in  a  brief  paper  entitled  "  A 
Land  of  Woe,"  pleads  for  the  abandonment  of  the  in- 
sensate policy  of  international  rivalry  which  sacrifices 
the  welfare  of  the  Moors  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  Lady  Meath  concludes  her  paper  by  sug- 
ge.sting  that  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  commit- 
tee representative  of  various  nationalities  to  aid  the 
prisoners  who  at  present  are  suffering  abominably  in 
the  prisons  of  Morocco.  She  says  that  when  there  is  a 
revolt  and  the  captured  prisoners  are  marched  in  chains 
to  their  prisons,  in  the  summer-time  one-third  or  one- 
half  die  on  the  way  ;  and  then  adds  the  following  grew- 
some  detail :  As  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  none  of 
the  prisoners  have  escaped,  the  heads  of  those  who  die 
are  cut  off  and  salted,  in  order  to  show  that  the  full  tale 
of  prisoners  has  been  duly  accounted  for.  If  by  some 
mischance  a  head  is  missing,  they  will  even  cut  off  a 
soldier's  head  to  make  up  the  number.  Moorish  prisons 
seem  to  be  as  near  an  approximation  to  hell  on  earth  as 
could  be  imagined. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mr.  Atherley- Jones,  M.P.,  writes  lugubriously  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  caucus  has  destroyed 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  banishing  from 
St.  Stephen's  men  of  independence  like  Mr.  Courtney. 
He  says  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  almost  entirely 
surrendered  to  the  ministry  the  control  of  its  legisla- 
tive functions,  while  its  opportunities  for  criticism 
upon  the  executive  have  been  largely  placed  by  the 
modern  rules  of  procedure  at  the  mercy  of  ministers. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  June  has  two  arti- 
cles which  are  a  serious  contribution  to  a  very 
serious  controversy— namely,  that  as  to  whether  or  not 
England  is  in  a  state  of  commercial  decay.  The  other 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Charrington's  paper 
on  "Communal  Recreation,"  are  of  only  ordinary  in- 
terest. First  place  is  given  to  an  article  by  the  Hon.  E. 
livulph  Stanley  upon  "The  Government  Education 
liill." 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse  contributes  a  doleful  article  on  this 
subject,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  we  are  rotting  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  by  letting  them  read  maga- 
zines. "Magazines,  the  sport'ing  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  are  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  the/?n- 
dc-sidcle  young  man  assimilates."  The  result  is  that, 
to  use  Mr.  Weisse's  elegant  phrase,  "  it  stodges  the  mind 
and  weakens  the  appetite  for  apower  of  attacking  more 
solid  food."  He  deplores  the  disintegrating  force  of 
short  stories  and  of  highly  colored  but  shallow  articles, 
and  attributes  to  the  destructi  veness  of  magazine  litera- 
ture much  of  the  worst  vice  of  the  young  rising  genera- 
tion. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  BRITISH  ARMY  REFORM. 

Captain  Cairnes,  the  well-known  military  correspond- 
ent of  the  WeHtwlnster  Gazette,  contributes  a  brief 
paper  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  enforces  the  doc- 
trine that  the  question  of  home  defense  is  not  a  military 
but  a  naval  question,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy 
and  of  money  to  accumulate  a  great  land  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  an  invasion  which  will  never  come. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  small,  effective  force  to  repel  a 
raid,  for  if  once  the  sovereignty  of  the  stas  is  destroyed, 
no  foreign  power  need  take  the  trouble  to  invade  Eng- 
land. They  would  simply  sit  around  and  starve  her 
into  submission. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  writing  on  the  mis-sionary  in 
China,  alleges  that  the  missionaries,  especially  the 
Catholics,  meddled  with  the  courts  of  law  and  urged 
the  claims  of  their  converts  to  the  great  detriment  of 
justice.  The  injudicious  championship  by  the  priests 
of  their  converts*  causes  wh,s  the  chief  cause  of  the  sud- 
den rise  against  the  foreigners  and  the  formation  of  the 
Boxer  Society. 

Mr.  Thomson  advocates  allowing  missionaries  in 
the  interior  only  under  a  .strictly  enforced  passport  sys- 
tem, and  insists  on  the  abandonment  of  all  fraudu- 
lently obtained  rights  and  privileges.  Of  women  mis- 
sionaries, esi)ecially  when  they  are  qualified  as  doctors, 
he  greatly  approves.  Speaking  of  the  indemnity  ques- 
tion, he  says : 

"  Only  a  .self-denying  ordinance,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
(which  has  lost  several  of  its  members  and  a  great  deal 
of  its  property),  to  accept  no  compensation  of  any  kind 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  but  to  make  good  the 
losses  sustained,  both  by  the  missionaries  themselves 
and  by  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  by  subscrip- 
tions from  their  supporters  at  home,  will  avail  to  coun- 
teract the  mischief  that  has  already  been  caused.  The 
Chinese  have  a  long  memory,  and  a  step  of  this  kind 
would  win  their  respect  as  nothing  else  could,  just  as  a 
contrary  action  willbreed  in  their  minds  a  confirmed 
suspicion  and  dislike." 


Mr.  Thomson  doubts  whether  the  recent  behavior  of 
the  allies  in  China  will  tend  to  impress  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  with  our  superior  virtue.   At  pre.sent,  he  says : 

"The  opportunity  for  proselytization  is  unequaled, 
for  the  Chinese  for  several  centuries  have  been  in  a  state 
of  utter  religious  indifferentism.  The  Chinaman  of  the 
present  time  is,  in  fact,  in  much  the  same  condition  of 
latent  skepticism  as  many  latter-day  Christians,— he 
has  no  very  earnest  convictions,  but  he  does  not  like  to 
cut  himself  adrift  from  the  religion  of  his  childhood  al- 
together ;  as  a  rule,  he  is  frankly  an  agnostic." 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

HE  fortnlijhtly  for  June  contains  three  or  four 
very  good  articles.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  "  Calchas'  ■'  paper  on  "  Russia  and  Her  Problems," 
with  Baron  de  Coubertin's  article  on  "  The  Conditions 
of  Franco-British  Peace,"  and  with  Mr. Thomas  Barclay's 
plea  for  a  "General  Treaty  of  Arbitration  Between 
France  and  Great  Britain." 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  PERIL  TO  BRITAIN. 

Lieut.-Col.  Willoughby  Vernerhas  a  short  pessimistic 
article  on  the  British  ixjsition  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  he  says,  has  never  l3een  so  weak.  The  fleet  is 
inadequate  for  its  task,  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  before  it  could  be  reinforced  in  the  event  of 
war  suddenly  breaking  out. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  the  only  naval  baaes  which 
threatene(l  our  security  were  Toulon,  situated  some 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  course  from  Gibraltar 
to  Malta,  and  Sebastopol,  over  one  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  l)etween  Malta  and  Alexandria.  But 
nowadays  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  French,  owing  tooar 
halting  diplomacy,  have  been  permitted  to  seize  on 
Tunis,  and  with  it  the  naval  station  of  Bizerta.  .  .  . 
We  thus  see  our  most  persistent  and  most  ancient  of 
foes  securely  established  on  the  line  between  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  within  less  than  a  few  hours'  steaming 
from  the  latter  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results 
of  the  policy  of  alienating  the  Turks  have  been,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  throw  that  nation  into  the  arms  of 
Rus.sia.  To  put  it  plainly,  since  the  Black  Sea  is  ta- 
booed to  our  warships  and  is  free  to  those  of  Russia,  the 
fleets  of  the  latter  power  are  unassailable  by  us  until 
they  emerge  into  the  ACgean  Sea  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Sebiustopol  of  u>-day,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  may 
be  t^ken  as  being  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  in  consequence  is  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  our  route  between  Malta  and  Alexandria— a  day's 
steaming,  or  little  more." 

Colonel  Verner  complains  that  Malta  is  undergarri- 
soned,  and  he  maintains  that  the  present  dispersion  of 
the  British  fleet  constitutes  a  great  danger. 

WEDDINGS  AND    PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  writes  on  "  The  English  Marriage 
Rate,^*  the  object  of  his  article  being  to  show  that  the 
marriage -rate  depends  upon  national  prosperity  as 
shown  by  exports.  The  decay  of  the  birth-rate,  he 
points  out,  is  not  due  to  a  smaller  marriage-rate,  but  to 
a  continuous  fall  in  the  fertility  of  the  people. 

"The  fertility  of  a  marriage  has  declined  since  the 
year  1880 ;  during  1S7G  to  1880  one  marriage  produced 
4.41  children,  441  children  to  100  marriages ;  but  in  1806) 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  I  have  the  fiict%oiie 
marriage  produced  only  3.46  children,  846  childvMi  to 
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100  marriages,  as  compared  with  the  441  children  of 
twenty  years  ago,  a  decline  of  one  child  per  marriage." 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

Prof.  H.  Macaulay  Posnett  writes  on  **The  Federal 
Constitution  of  Australia,*'  pointing  out  the  funda- 
mental  differences  which  exist  between  it  and  England's 
own  elastic  system.  We  quote  the  following  pa.ssage 
from  his  conclusion  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  federal  checks  and  balances  ap- 
pear to  be  a  waste  of  energy,  and  that  a  federal  govern- 
ment may  ))e  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  a  *uni- 
titrian '  government  of  equal  resources.  It  is  true  that 
federalism  does  not  abolish  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
states— Australia  is  learning  this  lesson— and  the  federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  has  positively  embodied  the 
principle  of  such  jealousies  by  providing  (Bundesverftis- 
siing,  Art.  96)  that  each  member  of  the  federal  executive 
must  belong  to  a  different  canton.  But,  grave  as  some 
defects  of  federalism  clearly  are,  and  anomalous  as  is 
the  connection  of  the  British  constitution  with  this  sys- 
tem, I  should  be  slow  to  join  with  those  who  deprecate 
the  growing  British  resi>ect  for  a  form  of  government 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  is  little  understood  in 
the  British  Isles.  Rather  am  I  inclined  to  see  in  the 
anomalous  British  supervision  of  two  great  federations 
an  open  door  for  some  higher  and  wider  imperial  system 
which,  while  perfectly  compatible  with  federalism,  may 
succeed  in  remedying,  not  only  the  defects  of  federalism, 
but  those  of  the  British  constitution  itself." 

ENGLAND'S  COAL  DUTY. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  attacks  the  British  coal 
duty,  giving  twelve  cardinal  reasons  why  it  is  injurious 
and  should  be  withdrawn.    He  says  : 

*'  But  clearly  the  object  of  the  duty  is  not  primarily 
to  raise  revenue.  If  Sir  Michael  really  wished  to  widen 
the  basis  of  taxation  he  should  have  placed  an  excise 
duty  on  all  coal  raised.  A  shilling  on  every  ton  would 
have  given  him  eleven  millions  instead  of  the  two  he 
now  gets  from  explorted  coal,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  easier  to  collect.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
will  not,  he  says,  be  sorry  if  the  effect  of  the  duty  is  to 
restrict  exports  and  conserve  our  coal  resources  ;  but 
what  becomes  of  his  revenue  in  that  case?  Revenue 
and  conservation  are  horses  that  will  not  run  in  double 
harness.  When  one  pulls,  the  other  jibs.  No,  the  real 
object  of  the  duty  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
home  consumer,  the  Bristol  sugar-refiner,  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturer." 

MR.    WELLS'  ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr.  Wells  continues  his  **  Anticipations,"  dealing  this 
month  with  "Developing  Social  Elements."  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  present-day  and  coming  society  he 
s<-es  in  the  growth  of  a  class  of  irresponsible  property- 
owners,  who  do  no  work,  and  do  not  even  manage  their 
own  property  ;  that  is  to  say.  shareholders  in  industrial 
companies.  Another  element  of  the  mechanical  civili- 
zation of  the  future  is  a  great  class  which  he  designates 
"engineers  ; "  that  is  to  say,  every  one  in  any  way  con- 
ncHJted  with  mechanical  industry.  This  class  will  really 
be  the  mainstay  of  all  industries  in  the  future,  as  me- 
chanical perfected  processes  develop  at  the  expense  of 
the  obsolete  methods  of  the  present  day.  Many  trades 
have  stagnated  owing  to  the  want  of  education  of  those 
engaged  in  them,  and  their  cons3quent  lack  of  adapta- 
bility. Mr.  Wells  quotes  the  building  trade  as  an  ex- 
ample: 


"I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  co^al-reef  methods. 
Better  walls  than  this,  and  better  and  less  life-wasting 
ways  of  making  them,  are  surely  possible.  In  the  wall 
in  question,  concrete  would  have  been  cheaper  and 
better  than  bricks,  if  only  '  the  men '  had  understood  it. 
But  I  can  dream  at  last  of  much  more  revolutionary 
affairs,  of  a  thing  running  to  and  fro  along  a  temporary 
rail  that  will  squeeze  out  wall  as  one  squeezes  paint 
from  a  tube,  and  form  its  surface  with  a  pat  or  two  as  it 
sets.  Moreover,  I  do  not  see  at  all  why  the  walls  of 
small  dwelling-houses  should  be  so  solid  as  they  are. 
There  still  hang  about  us  the  monumental  traditions  of 
the  Pyramids.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  build  sound, 
portable,  and  habitable  houses  of  felted  wire  netting 
and  weatherproofed  paper  upon  a  light  framework. 
This  sort  of  thing  is,  no  doubt,  abominably  ugly  at 
present,  but  that  is  because  architects  and  designers, 
being  for  the  most  part  inordinately  cultured  and  quite 
uneducated,  are  unable  to  cope  with  its  fundamentally 
novel  problems.  A  few  energetic  men  might  at  any 
time  set  out  to  alter  all  this." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  June,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock  reviews  the  economic  writings  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  which  have  recently  been  republished.  Petty 
was  born  in  1633,  and  his  writings  are  therefore  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  He  calculated  the  popu- 
lation of  London  in  his  day  at  672,000,  and  that  of  the 
countr}*^  at  ten  times  as  much.  In  1842,  according  to 
Petty,  England  and  Wales  would  contain  20,000,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  half  would  be  Londoners. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  discusses  in  an  interesting  article 
the  question,  **  Will  London  Be  Suffocated  ?"  By  suffo- 
cation he  refers  not  to  want  of  good  air,  but  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  roads  and  railways  to  bear  the  great 
traffic  much  longer.  He  points  out  that  almost  every 
foreign  city  has  been  radically  adjusted  to  modern  re- 
quirements by  the  construction  of  great  roads  and 
lx>ulevards,  whereas  London  is  in  the  same  state  as  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  few  widenings  that  there  have 
been  are  nullified  by  the  constant  upheavals  for  under- 
ground repairs.  The  effect  of  these  antiquated  condi- 
tions must  in  the  end  be  to  limit  the  size  of  the  city. 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

**X"  writes  on  the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "  The  Focus  of  Asiatic  Policy." 

"St.  Petersburg  is  undoubtedly  more  anxious  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Crimean  campaign  to  see  her  rela- 
tions with  this  country  improved,  in  view  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  Eastern  question.  If  we  had 
settled  with  Russia,  the  Bagdad  Railway  would  be  a 
bond  for  Germany's  good  behavior.  Otherwise  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  the  two 
Continental  powers  may  be  tempted  to  avoid  the  incon- 
ceivable disasters  of  actual  war  by  the  familiar  means 
of  trading  in  compensation.  With  both  alike  making 
for  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  compact  to  push  us  out  of  Asia 
altogether  would  be  the  one  bargain  by  which  Germany 
might  hope  to  secure  Asia  Minor  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils.  India  will  never  be  successfully  attacked  except 
by  sea,  and  when  the  Bagdad  Railway  reaches  El 
Kuweit  the  doubling  of  the  German  fleet  will  be  com- 
plete. The  new  power  at  the  gate  of  India  will  be  not 
only  the  first  military  power  in  the  world  at  ten  days' 
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mnniiig  from  Berlin,  but  the  second  naval,  at  four 
days'  steaming  from  Bombay.  Let  us  look  to  it  l)e- 
times,  for  when  three  powers  meet  upon  the  Persian 
Gulf  two  may  be  hammer  and  anvil  and  one  the  thing 
between."  

THE  MONTHLY  RF.VIEW. 

THE  editorial  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  July  is  a 
somewhat  abstract  article  on  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion, entitled  '*The  Pyramid  of  Studies." 

THE  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson  has  an  article  on  "The  Policy  of 
the  Powers  in  China."  He  contrasts  the  increase  of 
Russian  prestige  with  the  decay  of  British — a  decay 
which  has  been  caused  by  alternate  threatening  and 
receding.  Even  when  England  went  in  for  a  definite 
policy,  it  was  at  the  heels  of  Germany  ;  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son claims  that  the  Russians  got  on  much  better  with 
the  Chinese,  once  the  heat  of  hostilities  was  over,  than 
the  Germans.  The  Russian  policy  was  the  right  one, 
and  carried  its  day. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  writes  on  "Volunteer  Efficiency." 
The  weak  point  of  the  volunteer  system,  he  says,  is  the 
inefficiency  of  the  officers. 

"In  artillery  volunteer  corps,  where  exact  knowledge 
is  even  more  requisite  in  an  officer,  the  following  flgureg 
show  no  great  improvement,  although  I  have  reckoned 
in  the  totals  those  who  have  passed  the  special  ex- 
amination in  artillery  as  well  as  those  who  have  passed 
the  school  of  instruction.  In  one  corps  only  6  officers 
out  of  27  have  passed  either  the  school  of  instruction 
or  the  artillery  examination  ;  in  another,  6  out  of  25 ; 
in  others,  6  out  of  16,  6  out  of  14,  10  out  of  26,  4  out  of 
11,  8  out  of  16,  15  out  of  37,  and  18  out  of  23 ;  In  one  corps 
the  major,  four  captains,  and  six  lieutenants  have  not 
apparently  even  passed  the  examination  entitling  them 
to  the  prefix  p  / " 

NIGERIA. 

Mr.  Harold  Bindloss  writes  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "  Nigeria  and  Its  Trade,"  which  deals,  however, 
more  with  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  Nigeria  than 
with  trade.  The  export  trade  of  the  country  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  palm-oil  and  kernels,  which  are  paid 
for  chiefly  with  gin  and  cotton.  Of  the  former  com- 
modity, Mr.  Bindloss  says : 

"  Some  describe  it  as  a  brain-destroying  poison,  others 
as  an  innocuous  stimulant,  while  the  writer  would  only 
state  that  though  he  has  seen  great  numbers  of  cases 
purchased,  he  rarely  witnessed  any  drunkenness  among 
the  natives.  This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  negro  can  apparently  consume  almost  any  fluid 
without  ill  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  few  white  men 
care  to  drink  the  '  trade'  brand  of  gin,  and  the  few  sea- 
men who  do  so  surreptitiously  are  usually  brought  back 
by  main  force  in  a  state  approaching  dangerous  in- 
sanity." 

THE  MAKING  OF  PEDIGREES. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  has  an  amusing  paper  on  "The 
Companions  of  the  Conqueror,"  in  which  he  shows  up  a 
good  many  manufactured  pedigrees.  The  number  of 
families  who  can  positively  be  traced  to  William's 
knights  is  very  small,  and  there  is  only  one  English  fam- 
ily which  still  remains  on  the  lordship  which  they 
gained  from  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Round  laughs  at 
.Burke  and  the  College  of  Heralds.    Family  after  family 


which,  according  to  Burke,  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror is  unable  to  prove  its  pedigree  so  far  back. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fry's  paper  on  "  Florentine  Painting  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  "  is  admirably  illustrated  with  re- 
productions. Miss  Cholmondeley  describes,  under  the 
title  of  "An  Art  in  Its  Infancy,"  advertising  as  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  tells 
the  *'  Romance  of  a  Songbook,"  and  there  is  an  article  by 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College  on  '*  Gray  and  Dante." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  June  numl)er  of  the  Westminster  opens  with 
'*  Astounding  Revelations  About  the  South  Afri- 
can War,"  by  *'  A  True  Friend  of  a  Better  England." 

Mr.  Howard  Ilodgkin  recalls  the  way  in  which  Penn 
and  the  Quakers  Jicquired  Pennsylvania,  and  contrasts 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  He  ejaculates,  "If  only 
our  statesmen  could  first  appreciate  and  then  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Quaker  courtier  of  the  seventeenth 
century  !"  There  would  follow  cessation  of  hostilities, 
conference,  iK)ssibly  a  compromise  to  be  found  in  ** fly- 
ing the  flags  of  two  resi)ective  nations  at  Bloemfontein 
and  Pretoria,  as  at  Khartum."  In  any  case,  he  argues, 
*'  it  were  better  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  two  con- 
tented peoples  outside  the  British  empire  than  on  terms 
of  enmity  with  two  rebellious  peoples  lately  introduced 
within  it."  He  closes  with  the  remark,  "If  only  the 
English  will  rise  to  the  high  level  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Red  Indians."  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  Tugman  writes  under  the  heading,  "The  Policy  of 
Grab  :  Jingo  or  Pro-Boer,"  and  slashingly  vindicates 
the  genuine  patriotism  of  "  Pro-Boer  "and  "  Little  Eng- 
lander  "  as  against  the  rival  claims  of  Jingo  capitalists. 

TWO  IRISH  PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby  argues  against  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rus-sell's  scheme  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of 
Irish  landlords.  It  would,  he  says,  mean  ruin  to  the 
landlords,  extinction  of  the  Protestant  element,  and 
elimination  of  a  sorely  needed  source  of  good  and  hon- 
est leadership.  He  sjiys  that  "the  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  purchase  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  best  plan  imtil  the  whole  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  land 
comes  up  for  settlement  in  England." 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Naught<?n  replies  to  an  earlier  article 
by  Mr.  Cosby,  and  explains  that  the  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  is  based, 
not  on  Protestant  bigotry  or  racial  feud,  but  on  a  de- 
sire to  promote  national  unity  and  brotherhood  by  a 
system  of  education  common  and  open  to  all  creeds  and 
parties.  This  he  declares  to  be  the  real  desire  of  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  if  they  only  dared  to  express  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Maurice  Todhunter  supplies  a  very  interest- 
ing study  of  the  historian,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke. 
Treitschke  "is  on  the  side  of  life  against  bookishneas ; ^ 
he  "  is  possessed  of  '  the  great  antiseptic  style*  and  knowfi 
how  to  set  off  his  masses  of  material  in  a  readable  and 
artistic  shape."  He  is  said  to  resemble  Macaolay,  bat 
was  more  genial  and  passionate,  and  had  aomethiog  of 
the  lyrical  and  penetrative  essence  of  Michelet  and 
Carlyle. 

James  Creed  Meredith  examines  the  basis  of  oerteln 
popular  observations  concerning  the  ridiculous. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewliere  M.  Levy's  article  on 
Chinese  finance  in  the  first  May  nunil)er  of  the 
Rcvxic  dc8  DeiLX  Mondes.  The  contents  for  May  as  a 
whole  fully  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  M.  Brune- 
tifere's  review. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SPINOZA. 

M.  Couchoud  reviews  a  number  of  recent  books  on 
Spinoza,  and  discusses  whether  the  philosopher  was  a 
Christian.  The  external  signs  are  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent^ as,  for  instance,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  Spinoza 
replies  to  a  suggestion  of  Catholicism  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  us  think  him  no  Christian  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  treatise  on  theology  shows  that,  in  his  view, 
for  mathematical  certainty  might  be  substituted  a 
moral  adhesion,  based  upon  signs,  without  l)eing  com- 
pletely justified  by  them.  On  the  whole,  M.  Couchoud 
thinks  that  the  reply  to  the  question  whether  Spinoza 
was  a  Christian  is  to  say  that  he  furnished  a  basis  for 
the  Christian  life  in  reason. 

JINGOISM  IN  LITERATURE. 

M.  de  Vogii^  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  discussing 
the  development  of  imperialism  in  English  literature 
in  the  light  of  the  novels  of  Disraeli  and  Kipling.  He 
goes  through  the  principal  works  of  both  writers  with 
the  view  of  showing  that,  undoubtedly  diflferent  as 
they  are  in  tone,  tiilent,  and  conception  of  life,  yet  they 
meet  upon  this  common  ground  of  imperial  sentiment. 
Disraeli  felt  strongly  the  attraction  of  the  East,  and  he 
had  a  mystical  faith  in  the  influence  of  that  old  cradle 
of  the  human  race ;  Europe  would  find  there,  he 
thought,  the  cure  for  all  her  ills.  In  '*  Tancred,"  which 
was  published  in  1847,  we  find  the  whole  book  colored 
by  this  obsession,  and  there  is  in  it  a  passage  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  is  called  for  the  first  time  Empress  of 
India.  In  the  theories  of  Disraeli  the  novelist  we  see 
the  same  springs  at  work  as  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Disraeli  the  minister.  He  obtaiifs  the  island  of  Cyprus 
with  some  idea  of  commanding  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  Afghan  war  was  his  work  ;  he  it  was  who 
boldly  took  the  step  which  insured  English  predomi- 
nance in  Egypt ;  and  he  it  was  who  annexed  the  republic 
of  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  time.  -  ?o  we  see,  says  M. 
de  Vogil6,  that  English  imperialism  was  at  first  a  great 
Jewish  dream.  It  is  curious  that  although  the  latter- 
day  apostle  of  imperialism,  Mr.  Kipling,  is  certainly 
English  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  yet  his  whole  con- 
tention of  humanity  and  attitude  toward  life — even  his 
very  vocabulary — are  Orientalized  by  the  long  years 
which  he  sjient  in  India. 

PARIS  AND  THE  PROVINCtAL. 

Perhaps  l^ecause  France  is  so  large  a  country,  the 
metropolis  plays  an  even  great**r  part  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  provincials  than  does  London  to  the  Eng- 
lish countryman,  or  the  Scot,  Irishman,  or  Welshman. 
Nowadays,  thanks  to  cheap  day  tickets,  excursion  trains, 
and  so  on,  there  are  comparatively  few  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  not  paid  at  least  one  visit  to 
London.  This  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case  in  France  ; 
but,  according  to  M.  Hanotaux,  his  country  in  this  mat^ 
ter  is  becoming  more  like  England,  and  there  are  few 
Frepch  provipcinls  who  do  not  consider  themselvts  well 


acquainted  with  Paris.  Yet  according  to  this  distin- 
guished stJitesman,  Paris,  or  rather  its  inhabitants,  dif- 
fer to  an  astounding  degree  from  their  provincial  com- 
patriots ;  but  they  have  one  great  virtue  in  common, 
and  that  is  love  of  work.  "How  different  from  Lon- 
don !"  cries  M.  Hanotaux  ;  "there  the  worker  has  two 
whole  days'  rest  each  week.  .  .  .**  Working  Paris  does 
not  enjoy  the  common  round,  the  daily  task,  in  the 
manner  so  characteristic  of  provincial  France.  The 
Parisirtn  lives  and  works  in  a  constant  state  of  fever  ; 
he  has  a  horror  of  dullness  and  delights  in  novelty,  and 
this  is  true  of  Parisian  commerce  as  well  as  of  Parisian 
art.  Nowhere  is  this  more  seen  than  in  the  trade  center 
of  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  a  provincial  town  a  business  house  which  was 
founded  before  the  Revolution,  and  out  of  which  its 
owners  are  content  to  make  a  fair  living  and  nothing 
more ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Paris,  where  the  trader 
who  lacks  initiative  and  invention  ends  by  going  com- 
pletely to  tiie  wall.  In  England  the  countryman  often 
comes  up  to  London  and  makes  a  great  fortune,  whereas 
in  France  the  provincial  is  rarely  so  fortunate.  Every- 
thing is  against  him,— his  early  training,  his  innate 
caution,  and  his  half  envy,  half  fear,  of  the  Parisian. 
Yet  M.  Hanotaux  considers  that  France  would  lack  one 
of  her  most  essential,  most  component,  parts  were  she 
to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  existence  of  her  capital. 

WII.\T  CAUSES  HAIL. 

Count  de  Saporta  contributes  a  curious  and  really 
very  interesting  article  on  the  close  connection  which 
has  been  found  to  exist  between  hail-storms  and  the 
firing  of  cannon.  He  tells  some  extraordinary  stories 
concerning  the  size  of  hailstones.  For  example,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1898,  at  Bizerta  a  hail-storm  covered  a  French 
warship  with  hailstones  some  of  which  weighed,  ac- 
cording, to  those  on  board,  nearly  twenty-one  pounds. 
The  worst  hail-storms  take  place  more  often  in  hot 
weather  than  in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  and 
these  visitations  are  far  more  common  in  the  south  of 
France  than  in  the  north.  Certain  districts  have  seen 
their  agricultural  prosperity  completely  destroyed  by 
one  very  bad  hail-storm.  Styria,  which  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  destructive  hail-storms,  was  one  of  the 
first  places  to  try  the  experiment  of  breaking  up  hail- 
clouds  by  means  of  the  firing  of  cannon,  and,  according 
to  this  article,  the  ex^ieriments  proved  so  successful 
that  now  what  he  calls  "cannon  stations"  have  lieen 
established  in  all  those  portions  of  the  Continent  where 
the  agricultural  interest  was  compelled,  in  the  old  days, 
to  insure  heavily  against  the  possible  de.struction  by 
hail-storms  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MCAMILLE  FLAMMAEION,  the  great  astrono- 
.  mer,  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  flmt  May 
number  of  the  NouvcHe  Revue.  It  is  his  object  to  prove 
that  the  terrestrial  globe,  constantly  turning  on  its  own 
axis  through  space,  never  goes  twice  through  the  same 
atmosphere.  According  to  this  theory,  the  world  turns 
on  practically  twelve  axes,  and  those  interested  in  as- 
tronomy will  find  the  explanation  of  bis  theory  very  1q- 
genious  and  plausible. 


Hi 
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CAN  CATHOLICISM   BK  LIBKIIAL  ? 

M.  Pottier  oiue  more  makes  a  determined  effort  to 
prove  the  desirability  of  a  new  French  political  party 
which  shall  at  once  be  Catholic  and  LilH*ral.  He  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure  a  writU»n  exi)ression  of 
opinion  from  well-known  politicians,  including  those  of 
such  varying  views  as  M.  Cknnenceau,  the  Abl)6  Gay- 
raud,  Jules  LemaUre,  M.  Ribot,  and  M.  Trarieux. 
The  Comt«  de  Hlois  is  evidently  very  much  discouraged, 
lie  says  that,  although  the  Catholic  party  are  always 
willing  to  join  themselves  together  to  form  such  valu- 
able institutions  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Workmen's 
Clubs,  founded  by  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  he  does  not 
see  them  at  all  willing  to  sink  their  various  differences 
in  oi*der  to  form  a  united  Liberal  party.  M.  Cl^men- 
ceau  write.s,  as  might  be  expected,  very  bitterly.  He 
points  out  that  numerous  efforts  to  form  a  Liberal 
party  have  already  taken  place  and  that  they  have  all 
failed.  IM.  Cun('*o  d'Ornano,  while  full  of  faith  and  con- 
viction, thoroughly  disapproves  of  mixing  up  religion 
and  politics.  He  declares  that  in  France  the  religious 
[)olitician  is  invariably  a  royalist,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  Catholic  Liberal  party  would  inevitably  work 
for  the  restoration  of  a  Bonaj/arte  or  a  Bourbon.  The 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  M.  T^'mattre,  who  has 
come  prominently  to  the  front  in  connection  with  the 
Njitionalist  party,  is  evidently  on  the  whole  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal  party,  but  evidently 
simply  l)ecause  he  l>elieves  that  such  a  party  would 
work  for  the  objects  he  himself  has  in  view.  M.  l^eroy- 
Beaulieu  sets  forth  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  suggestion  of  such  a  party  ;  the  majority, 
indeed,  of  the  well-known  i>eople  whose  opinions  are 
here  set  forth  think  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  Liberal 
party  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  M.  Kilx)t  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  ('omte  de  Mun  tried  to  do  something 
of  the  kind  some  years  ago,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
encouraged,  he  was  begged  to  desist  from  his  efforts  by 
the  heads  of  the  Frencli  episcopate. 

HIS  FATHER'S  SON. 

M.  Mauclair  gives  in  a  few  pages  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  M.  L6on  Daudet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous 
novelist,  whose  premature  death  was  such  a  terrible 
loss  to  French  letters.  Young  Daudet  has  not  cared  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  his  novels  differ,  as 
much  as  one  form  of  fiction  can  differ  from  another, 
from  those  of  the  writer  who  was  justly  .styled  "the 
French  Dickens."  Alphonse  Daudet  delighted  in  .show- 
ing the  world  simple  lieroism,  the  pathos  and  the 
lx?auty  of  ordinary  life  ;  his  son  is  a  philosopher,  a  cynic, 
a  satirist,  and  up  to  the  present  time  each  of  his  novels 
has  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  pamphlet. 

FKENCH  HOUSEWIVES. 

Mme.  Schmahl,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  English- 
woman, contributes  an  excellent  little  article  entitled 
"Domestic  Econoniy,"  which  is,  of  court*e,  entirely 
written  from  the  French  point  of  view.  She  point« 
out  that  in  our  modern  life  woman,  in  her  r6le  of 
housewife,  has  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  husband's  earnings  or  income.  She  also  is  au  im- 
portant employer  of  labor,  and  to  the  motJier  of  the 
family  falls  the  important  duty  of  looking  after  tlie 
physical  a,s  well  as  the  moral  welfare  of  th(i  futwre  citi- 
zens in  every  country.  According  to  Mme.  Schmahl, 
the  modern  housewife,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  fui- 
fiU  her  duties  at  all  compet^entjy-    Mjujy  wojueji  ailow 


theniselves  to  be  hopelessly  cheated  by  their  tradespeo- 
ple, even  those  who  go  to  market  themselves,  for  they 
liave  not  the  experience  which  will  save  them  from  be- 
ing constantly  outwitted  in  bargaining.  Every  house- 
hold is  managed  upon  a  different  plan,  each  married 
woman  buying  her  experience  very  bitterly.  She 
touches  upon  the  servant  question,  which  is  apparently 
as  great  a  problem  in  France  as  in  this  country.  She 
points  out  tliat  work  has  no  .sex,  and  would  evidently 
like  to  see  men  taught  to  bo  as  good  hou.sekeepers  as 
are  their  wives  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  the  ideal  housewife  who  knows  .stmiething  of 
everything,  and  who  can  teach  each  of  her  servants 
how  to  do  his  or  her  work. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Stead's  article  on 
"How  Will  King  Edward  VII.  Govern  ?"  And 
apart  from  this  article,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  Rcvnc  do  Paris  for  Maj'.  A  translation  is  given 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart's  article  on  "China,  Reform,  and  the 
Powers,"  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  and  was 
noticed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  June. 

THE  UELIGION  OF  TOLSTOY. 

M.  Strannick  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Religion  of  Tolstoy,"  which  naturally  derives  an  added 
importance  from  the  recent  excommunication.  The  life 
of  Tol.stoy  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts — the 
first  purely  worldly,  and  the  second  his  evangelizing 
life  ;  and  Tolstoy  himself  admits  this  division.  At  a 
given  mcmient  he  was  "  converted,"  but  for  a  long  time 
he  sought  for  the  faith,  and  the  history  of  his  life  bears 
witness  to  the  moral  anguish  which  he  constantly  suf- 
fered. When  he  was  at  school  he  was  troubled  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  schoolfellow  one  day 
informed  him  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery — 
namely,  that  GckI  does  not  exists  and  at  that  time  it 
.seemed  to  Tolstoy  quite  pos.sible.  Tolstoy's  novels  are 
like  a  diary  of  his  moral  and  religious  uncertainties. 
The  religion  which  he  ultimately  elaborated  is  a  Chris- 
tianity of  his  own,  independent  of  that  of  the  Church  ; 
it  is  more  or  less  theoretical,  but  is  framed  for  practice. 
He  fought  mo.st  earnestly  against  the  view  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  very  beautiful  Utopia  which  cannot  be  real- 
ized in  the  world  as  it  is  at  i)resent  constituted  ;  to  his 
mind,  Christianity  is  the  rigorous  and  complete  applica- 
tion of  the  commands  of  Jesus  with  all  their  logical 
consequences.  It  must  lie  all  or  nothing — **He  who  ]» 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

ItAII.WAYS  IN  THE  BALKAKfi. 

M.  Loiseau  calls  attention  in  a  short  article  to  the 
importance  of  the  railway  which  Aitstria-Huo^ary  is 
projecting,  designed  to  conivect  Serajeva  with  Vienna, 
and  ultimately  with  the  in>iiortant  port  of  Salonika  on 
the  iEgean  Sea.  The  aspirations  of  AiifitriarHunganr 
toward  Salonika  date  from  the  (time  of  t^e  Treaty  ol 
Berlin,  and  M.  Loi.seau  explains  very  clearly  the  ini» 
portance  of  tJiwese  «,ml>itionR,  and  the  extent  to  which 
<>liey  aflFect  lioth  France  &«J  Italy, 

rtOMMEKCIAI.  F.DT'CATION  |W  OEilMANr. 

M.  Toi«Ai-Bayle  contributes  a  study  of  this  Important 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  France.  He.&ay.s  that 
France  boa.sts  an  excrellent  system  of  higher  commer- 
cial education,  and  the  great  French  schoola  of  com- 
laierce  neiwl  Imv^  no  fejw  of  tlie  rivaiiytf^f  AljK-la-Chflk 
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polio  or  lA»ipsic.  Rut  that  is  not  enougli.  In  France, 
he  siiys,  they  have  begun  at  the  wron^  end  :  they  have 
iiivertetl  the  German  procedure.  The  higher  commer- 
cial schools  are  the  crown,  so  to  speak,  of  the  progress- 
ive system  of  commercial  education,  and  he  complains 
that  in  France  they  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
educational  establishments  by  the  difficult  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  by  the  high  prices  charged  to  pupils. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

EVF!HY  one  anxious  to  follow  the  imiwrtant  exca- 
vations that  are  In-ing  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Forum  should  study  the  lavishly  illustrated  article 
in  Cosmos  Cdthnltcus  (May  15)  by  Prof.  O.  Marucchi, 
the  gre^'itest  of  Roman  arcliioologists  to-day.  The  de- 
struction of  the  church  of  SantA  Maria  Liberatrice  has 
fully  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocated 
it,  and  Professor  Marucchi  is  now  able  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  wonderful  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Antiqua,  with  its  frescoes  and  inscriptions,  which  has 
l)een  brought  to  light  beneath  the  more  motlern  edifice. 
This  new^ly. discovered  building  is  held  to  date  from  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  in  Rome. 

English  literature  receives  constant  attention  from 
the  editor  of  the  Nuova  Aiitolodla.  Among  the  books 
dealt  with  this  month  are  Hall  Caine's  ''The  Eternal 
City"  and  Roy  Devereux's  "  Side  Lights  on  South  Af- 
rica," while  Miss  Yonge  and  Bishop  Stubbs  are  each 
treated  to  a  friendly  notice.  A.  Hildebrand  (May  16) 
makes  an  energetic  protest  against  tlie  suggestion  that 
a  spot  of  such  idyllic  beauty  as  the  Villa  Borghese 
should  be  utilized  as  the  site  of  a  prosaic  modern  monu- 
ment to  the  late  King  Humbert.  L.  Rasi  writes  enthu- 
siastically of  Eleonora  Du3e  in  an  article  with  many 
interesting  portraits,  in  which  he  attributes  the  greater 
tenderness  and  purity  of  her  later  acting  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

Both  the  Antologia  find  the  Rasscgna  Nnzionale 
(May  1)  take  Archbishop  Ireland  seriously  to  tnsk  for 
bis  recent  prououncements  concerning  the  temporal 
power. 

The  French  are  said  to  be  ca.sting  envious  eyes  at  Eng- 
land's public  schools.  Italy  is  now  beginning  to  follow 
suit.  In  Flegrca  (May  5)  the  Duca  di  Gualtieri  gives  a 
very  good  historical  account  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  pointing  out  that  the  aim  of  British  educa- 
tional methods  is  rather  to  develop  character  than  to 
cram  information. 


THE  GER.MAX  MAGAZINES. 

IN  an  article  upon  the  "Prerogatives  of  the  British 
Crown,"  contributed  to  Muimtaschrift  ilbtr  Stadt 
uiui  Land,  Mr.  W.  G,  Skinner,  of  B^tlinburgh,  endeavors 
to  explain  how  really  insigniticant  the  powers  of  the 
crown  are  in  England  as  compared  to  those  exercised  by 
the  Kaiser  and  other  European  monarchs. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell  contributes  an  article  upon  Tol- 
stoy's relation  to  Church  and  State.  He  considers  that 
the  Holy  Syno<l  kept  on  hoping  that  Tolstoy  wouhl 
change  in  his  views  and  return  to  the  Church.  But  at 
last  this  hoi^e  was  evidently  vain,  and  the  count  wjus  ex- 
communicated. Von  Hassell  also  supi)lies  his  usual 
article  upon  (ierman  colonial  politics,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  development  of  southwest  Africji^. 

Ab  usual,  Ucbtr  Lund  und  Mcer  is  exceedingly  well 


illustrated  and  contains  many  interesting  articles.  The 
frontispiece  plate  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  depicts  a  scene  in  the  "Old  Land" — Hanover. 
The  other  plates  are  :  A  very  spirited  picture,  by  Albert 
Richter,  of  a  duel  on  horseback  with  lassos  ;  Hans 
Dahl's  "On  the  Sunny  Wave;"  Rembrandt's  "Man 
with  the  Sta.ff  ;"and  "The  Escaped  Bull,"  by  G.  Vos- 
tagh,  a  very  fine  picture  indeed.  At  the  end  of  the 
magazine  there  is  a  portrait,  among  others,  of  Major- 
General  von  Gross-Schwarzhoflf,  who  was  burned  in  the 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  Emperor's  palace  at 
Peking.  A  rather  interesting  photograph  is  that  of 
the  sword  of  honor  which  the  Hamburg  and  Altona 
friends  of  the  Boers  have  decided  to  present  to  General 
De  Wet.  The  lost  Gainslx)rough  is  repnxluced,  and  ac- 
comi>anies  a  short  description  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. The  Boers'  camp  in  Ceylon  is  descril)ed  and  il- 
lustrated from  special  photographs  by  Paul  Rul)ens  and 
Rudolph  Teichmann.  The  new  extension  of  the  rail- 
way in  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Forest  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  with  many  interesting  photo- 
graphs. 

Ernst  Haeckel  contributes  to  Deutsche  Randachaxi 
a  further  installment  descriptive  of  his  journey  through 
the  Malay  states.  While  at  Batavia  he  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  fish  market  and  the  wonderful  colors 
antl  .shapes  of  the  fish  exposed  there.  Carl  Frenzel 
writes  at  length  concerning  the  stage  in  Berlin.  Some 
fifteen  of  Heine's  letters,  which  have  been  hitherto  un- 
published, form  the  subject  of  a  contribution  by  Ernst 
Elster.  Rudolph  P^ucken  writes  upon  the  world-wide 
crisis  in  religion,  and  Lady  Blennerhaft  has  an  article 
ujxm  "  Paulsen  and  Pessimism." 

H.  Graf  zu  Dohna,  w^riting  in  Nord und  SUd,  describes 
Cret«  under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark,  beginning  with  a 
passing  reference  to  the  present  iX)sition  of  the  island 
under  Prince  George  of  Greece.  His  account  of  the 
Phoenician  occupation  is  very  interesting.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  the  i)resent  condition  of  Crete 
am  only  be  temporary,— the  nominal  control  of  the 
Porte  will  be  cast  off,  and  the  i.sland  will  be  joined  to 
Greece.  Hugo  BOttger  writes  at  considerable  length 
upon  i)olitical  economy. 

The  May  number  of  Die  Ocscllschaft  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  interview  with  Count  Tolstoy 
by  Siegfried  Hey.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Tolstoy's 
house  in  Moscow,  and  Mr.  Hey  thusde.scribes  the  work- 
room of  the  count :  It  is  very  plain,  the  quiet  corner  of 
a  worker  and  thinker.  White  walls,  bare  of  pictures. 
A  large  writing-table  covered  with  manuscripts  and 
books  in  miscellaneous  confusion.  The  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture consists  of  a  standing  desk,  a  large  leather  sofa, 
and  a  few  chairs.  .The  four  windows  look  into  the  gar- 
den. As  usual,  Tolstoy  was  dressed  in  peasant's  cos- 
tume. The  count  began  by  reproaching  his  visitor  for 
having  l^en  an  officer,  but  the  talk  soon  drifted  to  the 
subject  of  patriotism,  and  later  to  literature.  He  con- 
sidered the  present  Czech  language  troubles  as  absurd 
and  unworthy  of  the  present  century.  He  does  not  like 
Ibsen,  and  would  not  di.scuss  4iim  beyond  .saying  that 
he  could  not  endure  him,  and  that  Ibsen  himself  did 
not  know  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Hey  thinks  it  would 
Ik?  impossible  for  Tolstoy  ever  to  .settle  <l()wn  outside  of 
Russia,  as  did  Turgenietf.  The  interview  lasted  close 
on  an  hour,  and  was  closed  by  Counte.'^s  Tol.stoy  en- 
'tering  to  t4ike  her  husband  to  tea. 

Another  interesting  article  is  contributed  upoD  tb^ 
German  East  African  Railway. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

"THE  CRISIS"— tup:  BOOK   OF  THE  MONTPL* 


THE  haphazard,  purposeless  writer  would  never  be 
attract-ed  to  a  task  of  such  proportions  as  Mr. 
Churchill  outlined  for  himself  when  he  undertook  what 
was  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  any  writer  to  employ  in  a 
large  way  the  causes,  the  incidents,  and  the  controlling 
personalities  of  the  Civil  War  for  purposes  of  fiction. 
To  weigh  the  opposing  infiuences  at  work  North  and 
South,  to  measure  the  interests  involved,  to  analyze  the 
motives  that  contended  for  the  mastery,— these  were 
some  of  the  obligations  implied  in  the  contract- 
There  are  many  novels  for  which  history  serves  as  a 
kind  of  '*  background  ;"  in  "The  Crisis"  it  is  the  very 
fabric  of  the  story  itself.  As  the  narrative  proceeds,  the 
rush  of  great  events,  the  emerging  of  leaders,  and  the 
gradual  revelation  of  a  nation's  destiny  command  more 
and  more  of  the  reader's  attention,  until  the  individual 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine  seem  sulx)rdinated — 
and  properly  so — to  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 

In  the  choice  of  scene  and  selection  of  materials  for 
his  story,  Mr.  Churchill  has  shown  rare  powers  of  dis- 
cernment and  discrimination,  which  cause  us  to  wonder 
at  times  whether,  aft«r  all,  his  true  vocation  is  not  that 
of  historian  rather  than  of  novelist.  It  was  historical, 
more  than  literary,  insight  that  guided  him  unerringly 
to  the  real  theater  of  the  Civil  War— the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  historical  sense  led  him  t«  see  there  sharply 
outlined  the  underlying  causes  of  the  conflict  standing 
forth  in  their  nakedness.  He  saw  the  descendants  of 
the  Virginian  Cavalier  and  the  son  of  New  England 
Puritanism  meeting  on  that  ground  and  clainiing  it, 
the  one  for  slavery,  the  other  for  free  labor.  He  .siiw, 
too,  te  "squatter-sovereignty"  following  of  Douglas 
and  that  larger  element  which,  when  the  shock  of  war 
came,  stood  first  of  all  for  the  Union— the  element 
*'racyof  the  soil"  out  of  which  grew  Ix)weU'8  "first 
American."  Nor  did  he  overlook  those  foreign-born  im- 
migrants in  our  central  West  and  Southwest  who,  with 
rare  devotion,  gave  all  they  had,  even  to  life  itself, 
for  an  adopted  nationality. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  these  currents  of 
Americanism  met  in  the  decade  before  the  war,  lived 
Colonel  Carvel  and  his  daughter  Virginia,  and  there 
they  worthily  sustained  the  traditions  of  a  noble 
Southern  ancestry.  Thither  came,  a  few  years  before 
the  war,  young  Stephen  Brice  and"  his  mother,  repre- 
sentatives of  New  England  conservatism  and  good 
breeding — for  Stephen  shattered  all  the  preconceptions 
of  the  planter  aristocracy  by  appearing  as  a  Yankee 
gentleman,  an  anomalous  character  in  those  days  in  the 
South  ;  and  Mrs.  Brice  was  every  inch  a  lady.  There 
is  another  type  of  Yankee  in  the  storj'— Eliphalet  Hop- 
per, the  grasping,  "cal'lating,"  mercenary,  soulless 
wretch,  whom  none  of  the  Southernei*s  depicted  by  Mr. 
Churchill  approaches  in  despicable  villainy  ;  and  then 
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there  is  Judge  Whipple,  the  austere,  reserved,  high- 
minded  fanatic,— men  of  his  fiber  are  called  "cranks" 
to  day.  The  only  close  friend  Judge  Whipple  had  in 
St.  Louis  before  Stephen  Brice  came  was  Colonel  Car- 
vel—Colonel Carvel,  who  stood  for  everything  that 
Judge  Whipple  opposed  and  detested,  who  gloried  in 
the  South  and  her  institutions,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  fought  for  them.  Virginia  Carvel  is  a  true 
daughter  of  the  South,  and  if  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  her  marrying  Stephen  Brice,  the  reader  is 
not  dismayed.  He  knows  that  somehow  the  obstacles 
will  be  surmounted,  that  destiny  will  have  her  way. 
This  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  Mr.  Churchill's  control. 

Other  characters  come  and  go  as  the  story  proceed.s, — 
the  silent,  diffident  "  Captain  Grant "  who  .sold  firewood 
in  St.  Ix)uis  in  those  days  before  the  war ;  the  "Major 
Sherman  "  who  was  president  of  a  St.  Louis  street-car 
line,  and  finally  the  uncouth  figure  of  the  rail-splitt«r 
President,  whose  homely  political  philosophy  permeates 
the  book  and  almost  woos  the  reader  away  from  the 
story  itself.  "Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North."  says  Mr.  Churchill;  "The  Crisis" 
makes  us  feel  that  this  was  so.  It  becomes  quite  evi- 
dent, as  we  read  on,  that  Lincoln  is  the  author^s  hero, 
what-ever  place  we  as.sign  him  in  the  story.  The  unique 
personality  of  the  martyr  President  seems  to  dominate 
the  lx)ok.  At  one  time  or  another  the  leading  characters 
come  under  its  mysterious  spell.  It  is  from  Lincoln 
that  Stephen  Brice,  the  cultured  Bostonian,  receives  the 
new  gospel  of  Western  Americanism  and  democracy. 
To  Virginia  Carvel  at  last  comes  the  revelation  that 
this  patient  burden-bearer  is  laden  with  the  sorrows  of 
her  own  people — the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South- 
land. 

The  strength  of  "  The  Crisis  "  is  not  in  the  spectacular 
element.  It  is  a  war  st-ory  without  very  much  war  in 
it ;  the  melodramatic  features  are  pleasantly  absent.  The 
account  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at  Freeport  is 
more  actual  and  effective  than  a  battle  scene  in  the 
average  war  story— and  that  debate  meant  vastly  more 
than  many  a  Imttle.  So  of  the  book  as  a  whole  it  may 
l3e  said  that  it  deals  with  causes  rather  than  with  out- 
ward results.  Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  his  work  seri- 
ously ;  he  has  followed  up  a  bold  conception  with  a  thor- 
ough and  virile  execution  that  commands  our  respect. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  lifeless  page  in  the  book.  The 
reader's  interest  is  held  by  the  theme  itself,  not  by  any 
artifice  of  plot  or  literary  device  of  any  sort.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  the  historian's  materials  may  be  legiti- 
mately employed  by  the  novelist  is  a  question  for  the 
critics  to  wrangle  over.  Whatever  their  decision  may 
be  (if  they  ever  reach  a  decision),  Mr.  Churchill  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  achievement  of  his  purpose.  He 
has  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  we  venture  to  say,  of  his  readers.  More 
clearly  than  any  other  st«ry-writer  of  his  day,  he  has 
pointed  out  to  us  what  the  fathers  fought  for  and  what 
the  present  generation  is  to  live  for, — the  heritage  of 
sound  and  true  Americanism. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,  DESCRIPTION,  AND 
EXPLORATION. 

The  Bolivian  Andes.  By  Sir  Martin  Conway.  8vo,  pp. 
403.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3. 

The  famous  mountain-climber.  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Kives 
in  this  volume  a  record  of  his  climbin{{  and  exploration  in 
the  Cordillera  in  the  years  1896  and  1900.  Apart  from  the 
new  information  furnished  by  the  author  concerning  the 
unexplored  heights  of  the  Andes,  this  book  gives  many  facts 
of  commercial  interest  regarding  the  rubber  industry,  the 
goldmines  of  the  region,  and  other  industrial  matters.  It 
is  a  book  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  frestiest  and  most 
readable  account  of  tlie  little-known  country  which  lias 
come  so  late  within  the  scope  of  this  English  explorer's 
efforts. 

The  New  Brazil.  By  Marie  Robinson  Wright.  I^arge 
4to,  pp.  450.  Philivdelphia :  George  Barrie  &  Son. 
$10. 

Mrs.  Marie  Robinson  Wright  has  written  an  encyclo- 
pedic account  of  the  history  and  resources  of  Brazil.  The 
work  gives  special  attention  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial features  of  the  country,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
work  on  Brazil  published  in  English  since  the  transforma- 
tion from  empire  to  republic.  The  author  has  made  ex- 
tended Journeys  in  Brazil,  covering  thousands  of  miles  and 
requiring  nearly  two  years  for  completion.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs. 

Compilation  of  Narratives  of  Explorations  in  Alaska. 
4to,  pp.  856.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office. 

This  volume,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  embraces  in  narrative  form 
the  records  of  various  expeditions  made  to  Alaska  under  tlie 
direction  and  control  of  the  United  States  army,  beginning 
with  that  of  Lieutenant  Raymond  in  1869,  and  closing  with 
those  of  Abercrombie,  Glenn,  and  Richardson  in  1899.  This 
report  is  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  thus  far  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government  with  reference  to  Alaska,  and 
for  a  long  time  to  come  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  ref- 
erence work  dealing  with  this  portion  of  our  national  do- 
main. Numerous  maps  and  illustrations  accompany  the 
text. 

In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  :  Being  the  Record  of 

Three  Years'  Exploration.     By  Captain  H.  H.  P. 

Deasy.  8vo,  pp.  420.   New  York  :   Longmans,  Green 

&Co.    $5. 

An  important  addition  to  the  recent  literature  of  Orien- 
tal travel  has  been  made  by  Captain  Deasy,  late  of  the 
Queen's  Lancers,  who  presents  the  public  with  a  record  of 
his  Journeys  and  explorations  in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan. Other  writers  have  acquainted  us  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  any  one  who  ventures  into 
this  wild  region,  and  Captain  Deasy's  tale  of  adventure  is 
no  exception  to  the  experiences  of  all  recent  travelers  in  that 
portion  of  the  glol>e.  What  gives  his  book  special  value  is 
the  fact  that  his  explorations  were  conducted  in  a  methodi- 
cal manner,  and  covered  a  period  of  three  years.  Among 
the  Illustrations  of  the  volume  are  numerous  photographs  of 
the  scenery  and  people. 
With   the  Til)etans  in  Tent  and  Temple.      By  Susie 

Carf?on  Rijnhart,  M.D.    12mo,  pp.  400.    New  York  : 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Rijnhart  gites  an  account  in  this  l)ook  of  her  four 
years*  residence  on  the  Tibetan  border,  and  of  a  Journey 
into  the  far  interior  of  tlie  country  undertaken  in  1898.  The 
pathetic  feature  of  this  Journey  is  the  fact  that  of  the  little 
party  that  started  Mrs.  Rijnhart  herself  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, her  husband  and  little  son  having  perished.    Mrs. 


Rijnhart  has  incorporated  in  her  narrative  many  facts  con- 
cerning the  customs  and  social  conditions  of  the  Tibetan 
people. 

Nigeria.  By  Charles  Henry  Robinson.  12mo,  pp.  223. 
New  York  :  M.  S.  Mansfield  &  Co.    $2. 

In  this  volume  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Robinson  describes 
that  portion  of  Africa  which  has  only  recently  been  made  a 
part  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  full 
significance  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1808,  recognizing 
Great  Britain^s  claim  to  Nigeria,  has  been  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  world  at  large.  This  treaty  definitely  acknowl- 
edges  a  British  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  the  territory 
dominated  by  the  great  Hausa-speaking  race,  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  probably  25,000,000,  of  whom  about  15,000,000  speak 
the  Hausa  language.  Apart  from  the  British  possessions  in 
India  and  Burma,  there  is  no  native  state  now  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  empire  which  can  compare  in  popula- 
tion, size,  and  importance  with  this  protectorate  of  Nigeria. 

Every-Day  Life  in  Washington.  By  Charles  N.  Pep- 
per. Svo,  pp.  416.  New  York  :  The  Christian  Her- 
ald.   $1. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  the  author  of  this  work,  who 
follows  a  method  of  his  own,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
readable  and  instructive  description  of  the  federal  capital. 
Mr.  Pepper's  text  is  enlivened  by  countless  allusions  to  the 
personalities  of  Washington's  public  men,  while  in  the  mat- 
ter of  illustration  quite  as  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
people  as  to  buildings  and  natural  scenery.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  many  which  are  wholly  outside  the  scope 
of  the  ordinary  guide-book,  but  which  are  not  for  that  rea- 
son less  pertinent  to  the  requirements  of  the  American  tour- 
ist and  sight-seer. 

The  Tenth  Island  :  Being  Some  Account  of  Newfound- 
land. By  Beckles  Willson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Whiteway,  K.C.M.G., 
and  Some  Remarks  on  Newfoundland  and  the  Navy 
by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.  12mo,  pp.  215. 
New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Americans  desirous  of  informing  themselves  on  the  re- 
sources of  Newfoundland  will  find  an  interesting  account  of 
the  people,  politics,  problems,  and  peculiarities  %t  that 
country  in  "The  Tenth  Island,''  by  Mr.  Beckles  Willson. 
It  is  not  always  remembered  even  by  Englishmen  that  New- 
foundland was  the  first  of  England's  colonies,  nor,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  Mr.  Willson,  that  Newfoundland's  fisheries 
formed  the  foundation  of  England's  naval  greatness.  In 
recent  years  the  railroad-building  and  other  operations  in- 
itiated by  Mr.  Robert  Reid  have  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion, and  the  island  seems  to  be  Just  entering  on  a  new  era 
of  commercial  and  industrial  growth. 

Australasia,  the  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand. 
(The  Temple  Primers.)  By  Arthur  W.  Jose.  24nio, 
pp.  172.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
40  cents. 

This  compact  little  book  in  the  series  of  "Temple 
Primers"  gives  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to  the  his- 
tory, resources,  and  prospects  of  England's  Australian  colo- 
nies. The  chapters  on  "The  Political  Mechanism,"  "Self- 
Government,"  and  "Social  Development"  are  especially 
suggestive  to  American  readers. 

The  Niagara  Book.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  Mark  Twain, 
Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  and  others.  12mo,  pp. 
353.    New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    |il.50. 

In  this  volume  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  described  by 
W.  D.  Howells,  Mark  Twain,  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  and 
other  well-known  \i  riters,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Tl;e  book  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ** guide'*  to  the  falls. 
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but  it  siuuiUl  ho  read  by  cvrry  intondinK  visitor  to  tb«  Kreat. 
<'jitarn<-t,  and  in  tbia  **  Pan-Ainorican  "  Hrason  tlicni  ixn- 
Hkoly  1o  l)f  nu»re  such  vir.i(ui s  t  lian  I'vrr  before. 

NATURE-STUDY. 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Iliiiints.  Hy  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  12nio,  pp.  :i58.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $*i.50. 

Tlio  aim  of  lliia  hoolc,  both  In  text  and  in  illuHtration,  is  to 
present  tlie  wild  flower  in  its  native  environment,— iti  otlier 
words,  the  flower  with  the  landscape  as  a  setting.  The  au- 
thor's treatment  is  from  tlie  artistic  rather  than  the  strictly 
Hcientiflc  point  of  view.  Tlie  illustrations  of  the  work  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  photographs  made  by  tlie  author  and  Mr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland.  Several  of  the  full-pa^e  pictures 
printed  with  dark  backtrrounds  are  singularly  efl!ective. 

Insect  Life  :  An  Introdnction  to  Nature-Study.  By 
John  Henry  Comstock.  12nio,  pp.  349.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     .*1.T5. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Professor  (Vmistock's  manual  of 
insect-study,  several  colored  plates  have  been  introduced. 
These,  together  with  the  many  original  illustrations  en- 
graved by  Mrs.  Comstock  especially  for  the  work. serve  to 
convey  a  vivid  notion  of  the  various  sjiecies  described.  Prr>- 
fessor  Comstock's  book  lias  long  had  a  place  of  its  own  as  an 
aid  to  teachers  of  nature-study  in  public  schools,  to  students 
of  higher  schools,  and  to  others  interested  in  outdoor  life. 

Moths  and  Butterflies.  By  Mary  C  Dickerson.  8vo, 
pp.  344.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.50. 

This  is  an  untechnicai  work  designed  as  a  guide  for  the 
study  of  moths  and  butterflies  during  the  summer  months. 
It  identifies  by  means  of  photographs  from  life  forty  common 
forms,  in  caterpillar,  chrysalis  or  cocoon,  and  adult  stages. 
The  book  makes  clear  the  external  structure  adapting  the 
creature  to  its  life,  and  describes  and  illustrates  the  changes 
in  form  from  caterpillar  to  chrysalis  and  from  chrysalis  to 
butterfly.  A  child's  observation  of  nature  may  be  profitably 
directed  by  the  judicious  use  of  this  very  suggestive  volume. 

Mosquitoes  :  How  They  Live  ;  How  They  Carry  Dis- 
ease ;  How  They  Are  Classified  ;  How  They  May  Be 
Destroyed.  By  L.  O.  Howard,  l^rao,  pp.  241. 
New  York  :   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Recent  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  mosquito  scourge  in 
certaimparts  of  our  country  have  met  with  more  or  less  ridi- 
cule in  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
these  crusades  have  really  been  measurably  successful,  and 
that  they  are  based  upon  purely  practical  and  rational  prin- 
ciples. It  has  been  declared  by  one  enthusiast,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  enduring  the  mosquito  plague 
than  for  allowing  the  smallpox  to  ravage  communities  as  it 
did  before  tlie  discovery  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Howard  in- 
forms us  in  tlie  introduction  to  his  valuable  treatise  that 
work  against  mosquitoes  is  being  underUiken  every  whereby 
individuals  and  communities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dr. 
Howard  hjis  written  out  in  this  volume  what  is  known  about 
mosquitoes  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  from  the  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  from  the  practical  side.  Dr.  Howard 
points  out  to  physicians  how  the  diflferent  kinds  of  mosqui- 
toes can  be  distinguished,  indicating  (diaracteristic  habits 
of  the  breeding-places  of  those  forms  which  spread  malaria 
and  yellow  fever.  A  full  exposition  is  given  of  the  remedial 
measures  to  be  employ<'<l  in  mosquito-ridden  neighborhoods. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

Social  Control  :  A  Survey  of  the  Foundations  of  Order. 
By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  12ino,  pp.  4(53.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

In  this  work.  Professor  Ross  seeks  to  determine  liow  far 
the  order  that  we  see  about  us  is  due  to  social  influences. 
This  social  j)rder.  liowever.  cannot  bo  explained  without  tak- 
ing into  account  tlie  contribution  of  the  individual,  and  it  is 
therefore  part  of  I*rofe.*JS<r  Hoss'  task  to  distinguisli  th<^  in- 


dividual's contribution  from  that  of  society.  Having  done 
(his,  he  proceeds  to  bring  to  light  what  is  contained  in  this 
soriiil  contribution.  Professor  lios.s  has  iMMMiengaged  in  the 
sludirs  resull  iiig  in  this  l)ook  during  the  past  six  years,  hav- 
ing made  extended  nrsearch  l)otli  at  liome  and  abroad.  Por- 
tions of  the  studies  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Aimrkan  Jtnirudl  of  Sncinhnfn,  and  have  won  the  highest 
praise  of  American  specialists  in  the  fleld  of  social  psychol- 
ogy, resulting  in  an  invitation  to  Professor  Ross  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  tlie  subject  at  Harvard  University  dur- 
ing tlm  coming  year. 

Government,  or  Human  Evolution  :  Individualisin  and 
Colle(!tivism.  liy  Edmond  Kelly.  13mo,  pp.  xv— 
tK)8.     New  York  :  Loij^mans,  Green  &  Co.    12.50. 

Mr.  Kelly's  second  v(dume  on  government  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  subjects  of  "  Individualism'' and  "Collectiv- 
ism," meaning  by  the  latter  term  the  method  by  which  so- 
cial justice  may  be  promoted.  Collectivism  as  an  ideally 
perfi-ct  state  of  society  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  collec- 
tivist  programme  as  studied  by  Mr.  Kelly,  although  in  the 
explanation  of  what  collectivism  is  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  ideal  colle<-tivi8t  state.  Having  started 
in  ills  investigations  with  an  admittedly  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  individualism,  Mr.  Kelly  basso  far  revised  Ins  opinionsas 
to  disranl  much  of  Heibert  Spencer's  philosophy  while  still 
seeing  in  socialism  luit  a  few  ecoiumiic  fallacies.  In  other 
words,  his  efl'ort  is  "  to  preserve  the  care  for  the  individual 
which  distinguishes  human  from  pre-human  evolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  recover  the  care  for  the  race— for  the 
community  which  man  in  departing  from  nature  seems  un- 
wisely to  have  neglected." 

A  Treatise  oti  the  Rights  and  Privileges  Guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  I^nit^d  States.  By  Henry  Brannon  (Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia).  8vo,  pp.  5C3. 
Cincinnati  :  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Treatises  on  the  Constitution  always  And  readers  in  this 
country  within  or  without  the  legal  profession.  Judge 
Brannon,  of  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  rightly  re- 
garding the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  additions  to  the  American  Constitution,  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  personal 
rights  guaranteed  by  this  amendment,  considering  also  its 
various  bearings  on  State  action  and  the  relations  of  States 
to  the  federal  government.  The  scope  of  Judge  Brannon^s 
discussion  includes  such  topics  as  the  restrictions  that  may 
be  imjiosed  upon  monopolies  and  trusts,  the  jKiwer  to  re- 
strain by  injunction,  strikes  and  boycotts,  the  suliject  of  ex- 
clusive charters  and  grants  bv  States  and  municipalities  as 
fostering  monopolies,  the  rights  of  neutralization  and  expa- 
triation, the  power  of  th<'!  I'liited  States  to  acquire,  hold, 
and  govern  foreign  territory,  and  many  other  incidental  and 
cognate  subjects. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  ('hisses,  and  of  their  Social  Treat'- 
ment.  By  Charles  Hichmond  Henderson.  12mG, 
pp.  397.     Boston  :  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Although  this  vidume  is  nominally  the  second  edition 
of  a  book  some  time  out  of  ])rint,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  new 
book.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  ex- 
perience and  stu<ly  of  the  classes  of  which  it  treats.  Mr. 
Henders(»n  has  been  a  close  observer  of  those  classes,  of  so- 
ciety's methods  of  dealing  with  them,  and  of  the  organized 
work  of  European  countries  in  their  behalf.  His  book  is  a 
systematic  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  insan- 
ity, pauperism,  crime,  and  kindred  evils.  It  contains  the 
latest  authoritative  data  concerning  these  problems. 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.  By  Raymond  Calkins. 
r2mo,  pp.  397.    Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

$1.30. 

This  is  the  third  volume  issued  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liqnor  Pit>b- 
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lem.  The  parpose  of  tins  hody  1ms  now  become  so  well 
known  to  the  public  tlmt  it  hardly  req^nires  explanation.  It 
was  organized  in  1393  "  to  secure  a  b<idy  *»f  facts  which  may 
tserve  as  a  basis  for  intellij^ent  public  and  private  action.'* 
It  has  proceeded  to  collect  and  collate  such  daUi,  and  among 
the  results  of  its  work  are  two  volumes  entitle<l,  respective- 
ly, "The  Liquor  Problem  in  Its  Legishitive  Aspects"  and 
"  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem."  The  present 
volume  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  a  spKJcial  committee 
appointed  from  the  Ethical  Sub-Committee,  which,  as  origi- 
nally constituted,  was  made  up  of  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody, 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and  Prof. 
William  M.  Sloane.  (Mr.  Warner's  death  occurred  after 
the  committee  began  its  labors.)  The  problem  approached 
by  Mr.  Calkins  is  that  of  the  saloon ;  and  the  single  aspect  of 
that  problem  which  is  considered  is  the  contribution  of  the 
saloon  to  sociability.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  club  life  as  related  to  the  saloon  as  a  social  center, 
and  of  the  various  substitutes  offered  for  the  saloon,  such  as 
lunch-rooms  and  coffee-houses,  social  clubs  and  athletic  as- 
sociations, settlements,  reading-rooms,  gymnasiums,  etc. 
The  cities  selected  for  special  study  were  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Mem- 
phis. The  volume  represents  avast  amount  of  inquiry  de- 
voted to  this  single  aspect  of  the  problem  of  temperance 
reform. 

Tenement  Conditions  in  Chicago.  Report  by  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  of  the  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion. Text  by  Robert  Hunter.  8vo,  pp.  208.  Chi- 
cago :  City  Homes  Association. 

The  City  Homes  Association  of  Chicago  Is  endeavoring 
to  establish  small  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  one  or  more 
municipal  lodging-houses  on  the  model  of  those  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  to  secure  better  tenement-houses.  As 
a  first  step  toward  better  housing  conditions  in  Chicago, 
the  association  has  prosecuted  an  investigation  of  tenement 
conditions,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  associa- 
tion's committee.  Districts  were  selected  as  showing  the 
worst  sanitary  and  housing  evils,  and  these  districts  were 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  committee.  In  the  work  of  enu- 
merating the  tenement-house  population  of  these  districts. 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Fetter,  formerly  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  and  now  of  Cornell,  served  as  director,  and  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions found,  together  with  mii^js,  diagrams,  and  statistical 
tables.  The  report  as  now  submitted  not  only  shows  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  but  also  compares  the  conditions  In 
Chicago  with  those  elsewhere.  It  is  illustnited  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  Jew  in  I^ndon  :  A  Study  of  Racial  Character  and 
Present-Day  Conditions.  By  C  Russell  and  H.  S. 
Lewis.  12n!o,  pp.  xxxi— 238.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Crowell&Co.    $1.50. 

These  studies  of  "  The  Jew  in  London  "  were  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Toynbee  Trustees.  The  writer  of 
the  first  essay,  "The  Jewish  Question  in  the  East  End," 
is  Mr.  Russell,  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  spent  a  year  in 
and  about  Whitechapel  visiting  the  homes  and  clubs  and 
meeting-places  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  presents  an- 
other view  of  the  same  subject,  is  himself  a  Jew,  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  and  an  Oriental  scholar.  In  several  official 
rapacities  he  has  come  into  close  and  various  contact  with 
the  Jews  of  the  Whitechapel  district.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume  are  "  The  Social  Question,"  "  The  In- 
dustrial Question,"  and  '* The  Religious  Question."  Under 
the  first  head,  the  mingling  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  popu- 
lation is  considered ;  under  the  second,  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  maintaining  or  diminishing  the  un- 
fxipalarity  of  the  Jews;  and  under  the  third,  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  exercising  an  influence  toward  maintain- 
ing the  tribal  and  exclusive  characU^r  of  Judaism.    These 


are  all  vital  problems  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  London,  and  the  book  has  a  distinct  value  for 
American  students. 

Our  Land  and  Ijaiid  Policy.  Speeches,  Lectures,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  Henry  George.  New 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  selections  of  miscellaneous 
written  and  spoken  utterances  of  Henry  George  not  other- 
wise appearing  in  book  form.  The  essay  on  "  Our  Land  an«l 
Land  Policy"  was  originally  published  in  1871,  when  its 
author  was  only  locally  known  in  San  Francisco  as  a  news- 
paper writer.  It  contains  the  original  Idea  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Only  about  a  thousand  copies  of  the  original 
edition  were  sold.  The  present  volume  includes  also  essays 
on  "  The  Study  of  Political  Economy,"  "The  American  Re- 
public," "The  C^rime  of  Poverty,"  " Land  and  Taxation/ 
" *Thou Shalt  Not  Steal,'"  *'ToWorkingmen,"" 'Thy  King- 
dom Come,'"  ".Instice  the  Object— Taxation  the  Means, 
"  ('auses  of  the  Business  Depression," and  "  Peace  by  Stand- 
ing Army." 

Monopolies  Past  and  Present :  An  Introductory  Study. 
By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol.  12mo,  pp.  25i5. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume.  Professor  Le  Rossignol  traces  the  history 
of  monopolies  back  to  ancient  times,  adducing  as  typical 
examples  the  hard  bargain  driven  by  Jacob  with  his  brother 
Esauand  thecorner  in  food  products  manipulated  by  Jacob's 
wily  son  Joseph  during  the  famine  in  Egypt.  The  author 
also  states  the  problems  coimected  with  modern  monopolies, 
and  encourages  the  rciuler  to  work  out  solutions  of  his  own 
based  on  a  study  of  past  and  present  conditions. 

Talk  on  Civics.  By  Henry  Holt.  12mo,  pp.  xxvi— 493. 
New  York  :  The  Macn^illan  Companj\    $1.25. 

In  this  volum«,  Mr.  Holt  has  made  a  unique  contribution 
to  our  politico-economic  literature.  While  the  discussion 
covers  the  whole  field  of  civic  relations,  Mr.  Holt's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  deals  with  economic  considerations  far 
more  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary  text-book  on  "civ- 
ics." Mr.  Holt  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  book  to  a 
discussion  of  property  rights.  This  is  followed  by  chapters 
on  money,  public  works,  charities,  municipal  government, 
and  taxation,  material  under  all  these  heads  being  arranged 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  authorities  largely 
followed  by  Mr.  Holt  in  this  treatise  are  among  the  experts 
in  the  discussion  and  treatment  of  the  various  problems 
considered,  and  his  novel  method  has  enabled  him  to  utilize 
a  great  body  of  fresh  and  important  data. 

Taxation  of  Corporations  in  New  York,  Mtissachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  By  Robert  Harvey 
Whitten.  (New  York  State  Library  Bulletin  61.) 
8vo,  pp.  194.  Albany  :  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     Paper,  25  cents. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten,  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
whose  bulletins  of  comparative  legislation  are  so  widely 
used,  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  systems  of  taxtu 
tion  of  corporations  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  This  study  has  been 
published  in  a  bulletin  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  legislators  and  others 
interested  in  revising  Stale  laws  dealing  wilh  corporations. 

Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon.  12mo, 
pp.  xxvii— 338.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Salmon's  valuable  treatise 
on  domestic  service  has  been  called  for,  and  a  supplementary 
chapter  on  the  condition  of  domestic  service  in  Europe  has 
been  Incorporated.  This  chapter  is  based  largely  on  inqui- 
ries made  at  various  times  during  the  past  ten  years  of  heads 
of  households  and  housekeepers  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many,  and  Italy.  Features  common  to  all  these  countries 
have  been  indicated,  as  well  as  some  peculiar  to  each.    It 
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maybe  well  to  remind  oar  renders  that  the  information 
wliich  serves  as  tlie  basis  of  Professor  Salmon's  book  was 
obtained  tlirough  a  series  of  blanks  sent  out  durin^c  the  years 
1889-W.  Three  scliedules  were  prepared,— one  for  employ- 
ers, one  for  employees,  and  one  asking  for  miscellaneous  in- 
formation in  regard  to  tlie  Woman's  Exchange,  the  teacliing 
of  lious2hold  employments,  and  kindred  subjects.  These 
inquiries  resulted  in  a  body  of  information  sudi  as  had 
never  before  been  gathered  in  this  country  by  any  agency, 
public  or  private. 

Municipal  Accounting  :  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on 
the  Subject  of  Municipal  Accounts,  IllustrattKl  by 
Specimens  of  Improved  Forms  of  Books  and  Reports. 
By  F.  H.  Macpherson.  8vo,  pp.  46.  Detroit :  The 
Book-Keeper  Publishing  Comi)any.    $3. 

A  book  which  should  prove  helpful  to  Unancial  officers 
of  municipalities  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Macpher- 
son, a  member  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants. Mr.  Macpherson  treats  the  wliole  question  of 
municipal  accounts  in  a  concise  but  comprehensive  manner, 
illustrating  his  points  by  specimen  forms.  The  book  in- 
cludes also  tabular  computJitions  showing  the  Interest-earn- 
ing power  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  8vo,  pp.  672— Gil.  New  York  :  Uodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    $7.50. 

Mr.  Augustus  John  Cuthbert  Hare,  throughout  the  sixty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  has  had  acquaintance  with  a  remark- 
ably large  number  of  interesting  and  gifted  people,— not 
merely  people  of  title  and  social  position,  but  tlie  class  of 
people  who  write  entertaining  letters,  tell  good  stories,  and 
have  seen  the  world.  Mr.  Hare  himself  is  best  known  in  the 
United  States  as  the  author  of  "Walks  in  Rome,"  "CMties 
of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,"  "Venice  and  Florence," 
and  other  bo<>ks  of  Italian  travel  and  descripti<)n.  In  all  the 
1,300  pages  of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  covering  the  last 
thirty  years  of  Mr.  Hare's  life,  comparatively  little  of  the 
author's  personality  is  revealed.  The  volumes  derive  their 
chief  Interest  from  the  correspondence  of  the  author's  nota- 
ble friends. 

The  Hall  of  Fame.    By  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken. 

12mo,  pp.  292.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$1.75. 

Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, contributed  to  the  Rkvikw  of  Reviews  for 
November  of  last  year  the  first  authorized  account  of  tlie  se- 
lection of  names  lor  the  Ilall  of  Fame  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, has  prepared,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  an  official  book  as  a  statement  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  of  its  history  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1900.  Popular  interest  has  demanded  such 
a  work  as  this,  and  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  wisely  ap- 
pended brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  twenty-nine  \wy- 
sonages  selected  in  1900  by  the  electors.  An  appendix  con- 
tains Judgments  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  editors  of  important 
journals  and  magazines. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Walter  Allen.  (Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series.)  16nio,  pp.  151}.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Miflain  &  Co.     75  cents. 

A  good  brief  biography  of  General  Grant  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Walter  Allen  to  the  "  Riverside  Biographical 
Series."  Like  most  of  the  biographers  of  the  great  com- 
mander—and their  name  is  legion— Mr.  Allen  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  his  hero's  military  career,  giving  comparatively 
little  space  to  General  Grant's  record  in  civil  life  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  his  view,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Presidency  was  a  mistake;  Grant's  place  was  never 
in  politics. 


Stevensoniana  :  Being  a  Reprint  of  Various  Literarj' 
and  Pictorial  Miscellany  Associated  with  Robert 
houis  Stevenson,  the  Man  and  His  Work.  12mo, 
pp.  94.     New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield.    $1.50. 

Under  this  title  much  interesting  material  associated  in 
one  way  and  another  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  been 
collected.  An  essay  by  Stevenson  on  **  Books  Whicli  Have 
Influenced  Me"  is  a  characteristic  personal  revelation. 
Several  critical  essays  are  reprinted  from  the  English  liter- 
ary Journals. 

Remembrances  of  Emerson.  By  John  Albee.  12mo, 
pp.  154.    New  York  :   Rol)ert  G.  Cooke.    $1.25. 

While  Mr.  Albee  makes  no  claim  to  long  or  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  Emerson,  his  '*  Remembrances** 
are  interesting  as  revealing  Emerson's  influence  on  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  It  was  as  a  student  and  disciple 
that  Mr.  Albee  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Concord  phi- 
losopher. 

The  Passing  of  the  Great  Queen  :  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Hegina.  By  .Marie  CorellL 
16nu),  pp.  89.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Victoria:  Maid,  Matron,  Monarch.  By  "Grapho"  (J. 
A.  Adams).  12mo,  pp.  252.  Chicago :  Advance 
PubJisiJiing  Company.    50  cents. 

SOME  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  By  J.  I^.  M.  ('nrry.  12mo,  pp.  318.  Rich- 
inondf  Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Curry's  exi>o8ition  of  the  character  and  motiyesof 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  forty  years  ago  is  of  the 
highest  importance  as  testimony  and  as  history.  The  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  bis  latest  book  is  its  brevity.  Dr. 
Curry  was  himself  a  member  of  tlie  first  Congress  of  the 
seceding  States,  which,  acting  as  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, prepared  the  organic  law  of  the  Confederacy,  organized 
the  new  government,  and  set  its  wheels  in  motion.  This 
little  volume,— in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  causes  of  secession, 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  government,  its  financial 
and  diplomatic  operations,  and  its  foremost  men, — while 
very  informal  in  its  method  and  arrangement,  showv  no 
marks  of  carelessness  or  Inaccuracy.  Dr.  Curry's  accept- 
ance of  the  results  of  the  war  have  been  as  complete  as  if  he 
had  legislate<l  and  fought  on  the  Northern  side  instead  of 
the  Southern.  With  the  new  order  of  things  he  holds  that* 
fundamental  revolution  has  come  alM)ut  in  the  nature  of  our 
government.  Under  the  Constitution  as  it  originally  was  he 
defends  without  a  single  misgiving  both  the  logic  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  secession  movement.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
Dr.  Curry  may  give  the  country  liis  p^Tsonal  memoirs  in 
great  detail.  His  re<'<)llections  of  men  and  events  are  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
By  James  Morton  Callahan.  12nio,  pp.  304.  Balti- 
more :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Callahan,  whose  previous  studies  in  American  diplo- 
matic history  have  appeared  in  several  volumes, — one  or  two 
of  wlii<h  have  first  taken  form  in  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  an  animal  <'ourse  known  as  tlie  Albert 
Shaw  Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History,— now  gives  us  a  sys- 
tematic and  valuable  statement  of  the  attempts  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  to  gain  European  support,  this  volume  also 
being  the  outcome  of  another  course  of  lectures  at  Balti- 
more. Dr.  C^allahan^s  studies  have  been  thorough  and  im- 
partial, and  have  omitted  no  available  sources  of  informap 
tiou,  while  large  use  has  been  made  of  the  United  States 
(lovernment's  accumulation  of  Confederate  diplomatic  coi^ 
respondeiM-e. 
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The  May-Flower  and  Her  Log,  July  15,  1620-May  6, 
1621,  Chiefly  from  Original  Sources.  By  Azel 
Ames.  4to,  pp.  xxii— 375.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    *♦). 

By  an  unft)rtuuate  error  of  the  press,  the  expression 
"  Log  of  the  Mayflower  "  lias  been  applied  to  the  recovered 
original  manuscript  of  Bradford's  ''History  of  Plimoth 
Plantation."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  log  of  the  May' 
flmvtr^a  voyage,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  hopelessly  lost* 
The  daily  iiappenings  of  the  voyage,  however,  were  recorded 
by  the  participants  in  one  way  and  another,  and  have  been 
handed  down  through  all  the  years,  until  at  last  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  collect  them  and  present  a  true  journal  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  This  labor  has  been 
patiently  performed  by  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  and  the  results  are 
present*id  in  the  volume  before  us.  As  antecedent  to  tlie 
story  of  the  voyage.  Dr.  Ames  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
ship  itself  and  of  her  consort,  the  Speedwell;  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  securing  them,  of  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage,  of  the  so-called  "merchant  adventurers"  who  had  a 
large  share  in  sending  them  to  sea,  of  their  officers  and 
crews,  and  of  the  various  incidents  that  led  to  the  final  con- 
solidation of  the  passengers  and  ladinj?  on  the  Mayflower  for 
the  belated  ocean  voyage.  Dr.  Ames  has  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing many  iraporUnt  facts  regarding  the  equipment  of 
the  Mayflower.,  the  accommodations  enjoyed  by  her  passen- 
gers, and  various  details  relating  to  botli  passengers  and 
crew.  The  list  of  Mayflower  voyagers  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ames  with  great  care  and  by  consultation  with  many 
original  authorities.  Members  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  and 
other  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  company  will  find  Dr. 
Ames'  book  a  repository  of  virtually  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning their  ancestors.  The  volume  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
yearsof  painstaking  study,  and  embodies  the  ripest  results 
of  modern  historical  investigation  on'  an  important  episode 
in  Colonial  history. 

China  and  the  Allies.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi— 382,  xxv— 446.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $7.50. 

The  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  China,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  insur- 
rection to  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Waldersee,  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Oriental  traveler,  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Savage  Landor.  Mr.  Lander's  narrative  of  the  horrible  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  the  missionaries  and  other  foreigners 
in  the  summer  of  1900  is  perhaps  all  the  more  viviil  and  sym- 
pathetic because  of  the  author's  own  experiences  in  years 
past  among  the  Buddhist  Lamas  of  Tibet.  No  traveler  from 
the  Occident  has  a  better  comprehension  of  the  Asiatic  atti- 
tude toward  foreigners  than  has  Mr.  Landor.  His  study  of 
Chinese  conditions  is  intelligent  and  convincing;  and  while 
he  believes  that  mistakes  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  American  and  European  missionaries,  he  in- 
dulges in  no  wholesale  condemnation  of  their  methods,  and 
is  far  from  attributing  the  Boxer  uprising  to  any  special  an- 
tipathy toward  missionaries.  It  was.  In  his  view,  an  anti- 
foreign  rather  than  an  anti-missionary  movement.  Most  of 
the  pictures  accompanying  Mr.  Landor's  narrative  are  from 
photographs,  several  of  which  were  taken  during  the  active 
hostilities. 

History  and  Greneral  Description  of  New  France.     By 
Rev.  P.  F.  X.  De  Charlevoix,  S.J.     Translated  from 
the  Original  Edition  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea.    With  a  New  Memoir  and  Bib- 
liography of  the  Translator,    by   Noah    Farnham 
Morrison.     Six  volumes.    Vol.  I.,  4to,  pp.  xiv— 38(j. 
New  York  :  Francis  P.  Harper.    $3  a  volume. 
Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  translation  of  Charlevoix's 
history  of  New  France  appeared  In  1866,  and  as  only  150  sets 
were  ever  sold,  the  work  is  now  very  rare.    For  that  reason, 
the  new  e<litlon,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  come  to 
hand,  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  historical  students.    Be- 
sides giving  a  full  history  of  Canada  down  to  1740.  Charlevoix 
gives  in  detail  the  early  history  of  Maine.  Vermojit,  New 


Hampshire,  New  York,  and  the  States  of  the  middle  We»t< 
and  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Charlevoix  wrote  in 
1740,  after  having  spent  many  years  in  Canada  mingling  with 
the  survivors  and  descendants  of  those  whose  actions  are 
described.  He  had  access  to  the  official  archived  at  Quebec 
and  Paris.  These  facts  have  given  his  "New  France"  a 
superiority  over  any  contemporary  work. 

The  Old  Plantation :  How  We  Lived  In  Great  House 
and  Cabin  Before  the  War.  By  James  Battle  Avi- 
rett.  12mo,  pp.  202.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely 
Company.    $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  largest 
planters  and  slave-owners  of  eastern  North  Carolina  before 
the  war.  His  aim  has  been,  not  to  present  any  argument  in 
defense  of  the  Southern  planter  in  his  home  life,  but  to  pic- 
ture that  life  as  he  saw  it.  Such  pictures  of  plantation  life 
from  the  Southern  point  of  view  are  not  many,  and  they 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  younger  generation.  North  and 
South. 

The  Early  Empire  Builders  of  the  Great  West.  By 
Moses  K.  Armstrong.  8vo,  pp.  456.  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
E.  W.  Porter.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  tliis  w  ork  began  his  frontier  life  west  of 
the  Mississippi  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  As  early  as  1886,  he  published  an  **  Early  His- 
tory of  Dakota  Territory."  The  present  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  that  work,  together  with  other  pioneer  sketches  of  early 
adventures,  Indian  wars,  overland  journeys,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  early  liistory  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

STUDIES  IN  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  8vo,  pp.  408.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume.  Dr.  Abbott  describes  the 
new  school  of  biblical  interpretation  to  which  he  himself 
belongs  as  ^^  scientific,  because  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  it 
assumes  nothing  respecting  the  origin,  character,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  but  expects  to  determine  by  such  study 
what  are  its  origin,  character,  and  authority;  literary,  be- 
cause it  applies  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  the  same 
canons  of  literary  criticism  which  are  applied  by  students  of 
other  world-literature;  evolutionary,  because  it  assumes 
that  the  laws,  institutions,  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  a  gradual  development  m  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, not  an  instantaneous  creation  nor  a  series  of  instanta- 
neous creations."  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  he  has  written 
this  book  for  a  double  purpose :  "  First,  to  tell  the  reader 
what  is  the  spirit  and  what  the  methods  and  the  general 
conclusions  of  this  school  respecting  the  Bible ;  and.  second, 
to  show  that  these  do  not  imperil  spiritual  faith,— that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  enhance  the  Bible  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  faith."  Students  of  literature  will  find  Dr. 
Abbott's  chapters  on  "Hebrew  Fiction,"  "A  Drama  of 
Love."  "A  Spiritual  Tragedy,"  and  "A  Collection  of  Lyrics" 
especially  suggestive.  In  other  chapters  the  historical  and 
theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  fully  discussed,  and 
the  law,  politics,  drama,  philosophy,  and  folk-lore  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  people  are  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 

The  Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Edward  Day.  (The 
Semitic  Series.)  12mo,  pp.255.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Son.s.    $1.2.5. 

In  the  "Semitic  Series."  edited  by  Prof.  James  A.Craig, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  volume  on  "The  Social 
Life  of  the  Hebrews"  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Day.  The  life  which  the  people  actually  lived,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  their  occupations  and  diversions,  their 
literature  and  education,  their  laws  and  institutions  as  they 
developed,  are  especially  brought  out.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  clan  and  family,  to  the  social  significance  of  sacrifice, 
and  to  the  part  played  by  religion.  The  time  covered  ia 
from  the  settlement  of  Canaan  to  the  monarchy. 
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A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible. 
By  Kichaixl  G.  Moulton.  12nio,  pp.  374.  Boston  : 
D.  C'.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.25. 

It  should  bo  explained  that  this  little  hook  i8  in»t  an 
abridgment  of  Professor  Moulton's  work  on  "The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible;  "  the  purposes  of  tlie  two  books  are  en- 
tirely distinct,  the  larger  work  being  intended  for  students 
of  literature,  wbile  the  present  shorter  work  is  addressed  to 
the  general  reader.  No  theological  position  whatever  is 
taken  by  the  author:  the  content  of  the  Bible  from  the  lit- 
erary side  only  is  emphasized.  Professor  Moulton  presents 
its  lyrics,  ethics,  dramas,  its  histories,  philosophies,  and 
rhetoric,  in  a  vivid  and  attractive  manner.  Appendices 
contain  material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students,  but  the  body  of  tho  work,  as  we  have  said, 
is  a  purely  popular  exposition. 

The  Religious  Spirit  in  the  Poets.  By  W.  Boyd  Car- 
penter. 12mo,  pp.  247.  New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&Co.    $1.50. 

Religion  in  Literature  and  Religion  in  Life.  By  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.  12nio,  pp.  59.  New  York  :  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    60  cents. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  gives  concrete  examples  of  the  in- 
terrelation of  religion  and  poetry,  taking  especially  the 
"Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,"  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene," 
Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus,"  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  Mil- 
ton's "  Comus,"  and  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  Dr.Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke  delivered,  in  1809,  two  lectures  in  the  three 
chief  university  cities  of  Scotland:  they  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  have  been  revised  by  the  lecturer  for  publica- 
tion in  book  form.  In  a  more  summary  way  ho  covers  much 
of  the  same  ground  as  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowl- 
edge. By  Klwood  Worcester.  8vo,  pp.  572.  New 
York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $3. 

Dr.  Worcester  hopes  that  his  book  will  find  a  place  with 
the  reading  public  "between  technical  handbooks  which 
are  instructive,  but  which  nobody  reads,  and  mere  iK)pular 
effusions  which  are  read,  but  which  do  not  Instruct."  Dr. 
Worcester  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  flood  traditions.  He  holds  that  the  flood 
myths  of  mankind  are  the  product  of  many  factors,  and  that 
among  these  were  mythical  and  naturalistic  elements. 

The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus.  By  George  HoUey 
Gilbert.  12nio,  pp.  429.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1.25. 

Under  this  title.  Professor  Gilbert  analyzes  tho  teaching 
of  Paul,  the  teaching  of  the  minor  writers,  and  tlie  teaching 
of  John.  It  is  Professor  (iilbert's  aim  to  set  forth  the  moral 
and  religious  views  which  these  ancient  Greek  writings  con- 
tained. "  It  is  not  to  defend  these  views.  It  is  not  to  show 
their  harmony  or  lacrk  of  harmony  with  tho  revelation  of 
Jesus  or  with  tlie  teachings  of  the  Church  in  subsequent 
ages.  The  solitary  question  with  which  we  hero  approach 
these  documents  is  tho  question  of  fact— What  do  they 
teuch?" 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon. 
12mo,  pp.  xvii — 412.  Bo.ston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    11.50. 

Dr.  Gordon's  book  is  an  optimistic  Interpretation  of  mod- 
ern religious  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  progress- 
ive theology.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  movement 
in  the  direction  of  higher  criticism,  so  far  from  being  a  bug- 
bear to  Dr.  Gordon's  faith,  are  regarded  by  him  as  most 
hop>efnl  signs  of  religious  development.  The  chapter-head- 
ings indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  l)ook :  "  Things 
Assumed,"  " The  Advent  of  Humanity," "The  New  Appli- 
cation of  Christianity,'*  " The  Discipline  of  Doubt,"  "The 
Return  of  Faith,"  "The  New  Help  from  History,"  and 
"Things  Expected." 


Theology  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Es- 
siiys  on  the  Present  Status  of  Cliristianity  and  Its 
Doctrines.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J. 
Vyrnwy  .Morgan.  Svo,  i)p.  xliv — 544.  Ik>ston:  Small, 
Maynard  &;  Co.    $2.50. 

In  this  volume  the  present  status  of  Christianity  and  its 
doctrines  are  discussed  hymen  of  all  creedsand  of  no  creeds. 
Following  the  introductory  chapter  by  the  e<litor  there  is  an 
essay  on  "  Christianity  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  distinct  conceptions 
of  sovereignty  and  love  as  the  fundamental  idea  in  Chris- 
tianity are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  of  Cliicago.  Two  chapters  on  "  Evolu- 
tion and  Its  Relation  to  Man  and  Religion"  are  contributed 
by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Martyn  Hart  and  Rabbi  Emil  G.Hirsch. 
"Scripture  Inspiration  and  Authority"  are  discussed  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Dixon  and  Dr.S.  D.  McConnell.  Prof.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  and  Prof.  Meredith  O.  Smith  write  on  "The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism."  Such  topics 
as  "Divorce  and  Remarriage,"  "Christian  Science,"  **The 
Place  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Civilization,"  and  **The  Re- 
ligious Condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  are  treated  by 
eminent  authorities. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  S.  D.  McConnell. 
12mo,  pp.  204.  New  York  :  The  Macniillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Dr.  McC'onnell's  book  is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  ar- 
gument for  a  conditional  immortality— i.e.,  an  immortality 
not  natural  toman,  but  achieved  through  good  conduct  in 
this  life.  The  immortality  thus  attained  is  not  understood 
by  Dr.  McConnell  as  eternal  life,  but  «s  the  power  to  exist 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  i)eriod  after  death.  In  support  of  his 
main  thesis.  Dr.  McConnell  has  written  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  book,  which  will  doubtless  stimulate  discussion. 

The  Church  (Ecclcsia).  By  George  Dana  Boardman. 
Svo,  pp.  221.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

$1.50. 

Dr.  Hoard  man  presents  the  subject  of  "The  Church"  in 
three  chief  topics :  First,  "  The  Church  as  a  Primitive  Soci- 
ety;  "  second,  "The  Church  as  a  Modern  Problem;*'  third, 
"The  Church  as  a  Divine  Ideal."  Under  the  second  of  these 
heads  Dr.  Koardman  discusses  "  The  Mission  of  the  Church," 
"The  Modern  Problem  in  Church  Membership."  "The  Mod- 
ern Problem  of  Baptism,"  "The  Mmlern  Problem  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  "Church  Creeds,"  "Church  Worship," 
"Church  Polity,"  "  Church  ITniflcation,"and other  topicsof 
practical  interest  to  the  modern  church. 

What  Is  the  Matter  wMth  the  Church  ?  By  Frederick 
Stanley  Root.  12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York  :  The  Abbey 
Press.     $1. 

The  Rev.  Frederitrk  Stanley  Root's  criticisms  of  the 
church  of  to-<lay  are  roughly  indicated  by  some  of  the  chap- 
ter-hea<ls  in  the  book :  "  Wanted :  A  Society  for  the  Decrease 
of  the  Ministry ; "  "  The  ("apture  of  the  Church  by  Commer- 
cialism ; "  "  The  Obtuseness  of  the  Church  tx)  Changed  Con- 
ditions;" "  The  Responsibility  of  Divinity  Schools  for  Ex- 
isting Church  Conditions;"  "The  Wage-Earner's  Opinion 
of  Existing  Church  Conditions; "  "Christianity  in  Relation 
to  tlie  Idle  Rich  and  the  Idle  Poor,"  and  "  Practical  Chris- 
tianity."  In  the  concluding  chapter  are  reprinted  the  opin- 
ions on  the  subject-mo tter  of  the  book  contributed  by  well- 
known  clergymen  to  the  New  York  Sunday  World.  These 
opinions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  over- 
crowding of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Root's  own  conclnsions  are, 
on  the  whole,  optimistic,  although  he  is  frank  in  stating  the 
dark  side  of  present-day  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
A  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Allen  C.  Thomas. 

12mo,  ])p.  .^OO.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1. 

Professor  Thomas  has  enlarged  and  to  a  great  extent 
rewritten  his  history  of  the  United  States  for  higher  grades. 
The  new  edition  is  printed  entirely  from  new  plates,  has. 
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been  newly  and  fully  illustrated,  and  contains  many  new 
maps.  The  author  devotes  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  to  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  17H».  The  period  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion is  treated  will)  as  much  fullness  as  is  needed  to  sl»ow 
clearly  the  origins  of  the  people  and  of  their  institutions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation,  rather  than  on  the  details  of  bat- 
tles and  other  spectacular  events,  which  formerly  occupied 
so  much  valuable  space  in  school  histories.  The  illustrations 
are  realistic  and  numerous,  and  the  portraits  are  from  au- 
thentic sources.  The  maps  are  particularly  designed  to  in- 
dicate territorial  changes  and  growth. 

Historical  Jurisprudence.  By  Guy  Carleton  Lee.  8vo, 
pp.  517.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

Dr.  Lee  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  behind  other  countries  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
and  has  planned  this  treatise  on  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  elementary  students  as  well  as  of  trained 
lawyers  and  publicists.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  science 
has  received  more  attention  in  South  America  than  on  our 
own  continent.  Dr.  Lee's  treatise  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
North  American  text-book  of  the  subject.  While  the  work 
is  based  on  original  research,  the  author  has  of  course 
availed  himself  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
European  investigators.  In  successive  ciiapters  he  treats  of 
the  law  of  Babylonia,  of  Egypt,  of  Phof^nicia,  of  Israel,  of  In- 
dia, of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  while  the  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  early  English  law. 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography  :  A  Manual  for  the  Prep- 
aration of  the  Teacher.  By  Jacques  W.  Red  way. 
r2mo,  pp.  229.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1. 

In  the  **  Teachers*  Professional  Library,"  edited  by 
Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dr.  J.  W.  Red  way  contrib- 
utes a  volume  on  "The  New  Basis  of  Geography," designed 
as  a  manual  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  This  volume 
interprets  tlie  mutual  relation  of  geographical  environment 
on  the  one  hand  and  economic  development  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Butler  defines  this  conception  of  geography  as  "  a  bridge 
over  which  to  pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  study  of 
man's  habitat  to  his  activities  and  his  limitations,  and  back 
again." 

Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with  Review  of  North 
America.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murry.  12mo,  pp.  xx— 574.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    75  cents. 

The  third  book  of  the  "Tarr  and  McMurry  Geogra- 
phies "  is  devoted  to  "  Europe  and  Other  Continents,  with 
Review  of  North  America."  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
what  the  pupil  has  learned  about  the  United  States  often 
fades  from  his  memory  while  other  countries  are  being 
studied,  the  authors  have  endeavored,  while  studying  the 
physiography,  climate,  and  Industries  of  foreign  lands,  to 
keep  alive  the  Interest  of  their  readers  in  the  corresponding 
features  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  In  approach- 
ing the  physiography  of  South  America,  the  physiography 
and  climate  of  Europe,  the  subject  of  grazing  in  Argentina, 
the  subject  of  mining  in  Great  Britain,  etc.,  the  corre- 
sponding situation  in  our  own  country  is  reproduced  at  some 
length.  There  are  also  included  in  the  text  scores  of  brief 
comparisons  with  the  United  States;  and  the  last  section  of 
the  work  is  entitled  "The  United  States  in  Comparison 
with  Other  Countries." 

First  Years  in  Handicraft.  By  Walter  J.  Kenyon. 
12mo,  pp.  124.  New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.    II. 

This  handbook  contains  a  series  of  exercises  devised  for 
the  training  of  pupils  of  from  seven  to  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  have  outgrown  the  employments  of  the 
kindergarten  but  have  yet  to  attain  the  growth  qualifying 
them   for  forms  of  handicraft  common  in  the  grammar 


grades.  The  author  also  believes  that  many  will  find  this 
book  full  of  suggestions  for  rainy  days  in  the  nursery.  The 
lMM)k  is  intended  to  show  children  h<»w  to  make  useful  things 
with  a  ruler,  pencil,  and  scissors,  either  at  home  or  at  school. 

The  Working  Princiides  of  Rhetoric,  Examined  in  Their 
Literary  Relations  and  Illustrated  with  Examples. 
By  John  Franklin  Genuug.  12mo,  pp.  xiv— 676. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.55. 

This  volume  Is  based  on  Professor  Genung's  "  Practical 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  a  book  written  nearly  fourteen  years 
ago,  which  has  been  an  acceptable  text-book  in  many  col- 
leges and  high  schools.  The  author  has  intended  the  present 
treatise  as  a  sort  of  "  laboratory  manual,"  so  to  speak,— both 
a  text-book  and  a  book  of  reference. 

Comrades  All.  Annual.  Number  1,  Easter,  1901.  Ed- 
ited by  W.  T.  Stead,  Mieille,  and  Martin  Hartmann. 
8vo,  pp.  76.  London  :  Review  of  Reviews.  Paper, 
25  cents. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  of  French  and  German 
who,  though  recognizing  the  value  of  foreign  correspondence 
for  their  pupils,  do  not  know*  how  to  benefit  by  tlie  system 
of  International  correspondence  which  has  been  organized 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  England,  M.  Mieille  in  France,  Pro- 
fessor Hartmann  in  Germany,  and  others.  From  the  letters 
received  by  us  from  time  to  time  asking  for  information 
upon  the  system,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  (>*mrad«»  AlU  the 
organ  of  the  association,  will  be  of  service  to  many  teactiers 
of  modern  languages.  This  interesting  annual,  printed  In 
English,  German  and  French,  contains  full,  clear  rules  for 
the  management  of  scholars*  correspondence ;  and  Ameri- 
can teachers  who  think  of  trying  this  excellent  way  of  de- 
veloping an  Interest  in  the  study  of  French  and  German 
should  procure  a  copy.  The  annual  costs  25  cents,  and  Is 
published  in  London  at  the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
the  staff  of  which  will  be  glad  to  assist  teachers  to  obtain 
the  names  and  addresses  of  suitable  French  or  German  cor- 
respondents for  their  pupils. 

The  Historical  Development  of  School  Readers,  and 
of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading.  By  Rudolph  R. 
Reeder.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.)  8vo,  pp. 
92.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  60 
cents. 

Noting  the  comparative  lack  of  modem  treatises  on  the 
history  ot  educational  methods  in  this  country.  Dr.  Reeder 
hivs  selected  a  single  branch  of  the  common-school  curricu- 
lum and  attempted  to  trace  it  through  the  successive  stages 
of  its  development.  The  historical  development  of  school 
readers  and  of  early  methods  in  teaching  reading  forms  an 
interesting  chapter  In  American  educational  history.  Dr. 
Reeder  found  his  chief  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete  sets 
and  editions  of  school  readers.  Taking  such  material  as  he 
was  able  to  secure,  he  sifted  out  of  the  numerous  series  that 
which  he  deemed  "original,  of  historic  worth,  and  forward- 
reaching  in  its  tendencies  and  results."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reeder's  very  interesting  study 
may  lead  to  the  collection  of  many  American  text-books  of 
historic  interest  which  are  doubtless  stowed  away  amid  the 
rubbish  of  old  houses  throughout  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  and  middle  Western  portions  of  our  country.  The 
first  part  of  Dr.  Reeder's  treatise  describes  the  early  primers, 
the  *•  Horn-Book,"  Noah  Webster's  "Spelling-Book"  and 
"Reader,"  and  the  school  readers  of  the  present  century. 
The  second  part  takes  up  early  methods,  describing  the 
alphabet  method,  the  word  method,  and  the  various  phonic 
and  phonetic  methods  employed  in  American  schools.  Dr. 
Reeder's  monograpn  affords  good  proof  of  what  he  asserts  in 
his  preface,  that "  the  details  of  an  educational  development, 
without  a  parallel  in  its  conception  and  progress  among 
other  nations  and  systems,  are  of  great  interest."  There  is 
certainly  abundant  material  for  a  series  of  such  monographs 
as  this.  . 
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Forestry.  Russian  Imperial.  A.  Anderson,  Pear. 


May  IB. 

bitratlou 


Genius.  BHtlsb.  Stady  of-III.,  H,  Ellis.  Pops. 
Germany : 
Agrarians  In  Modem  Germany.  T.  Barth.  RPar.  Jnnel. 
Education.  Commercial.   In    German)-,   X.   Torau.Bayle, 

RPar,  May  16, 
German  Empire.  New.  J.  P.  de  Oozman,  ICM,  May. 
Kaiser's  Speeches  and  German  Hlston*,  K.  Blind,  Forum. 
Relations  with  England.  H.  Temple,  Dent. 
Gillespie.  Mrs.  E.  D.,  "Book  of  Kememhrance"  by,  Jean- 
ne tte  L.  Glider,  Crit. 
Girl.  American  School-,  Ideals  of  tlie,  Catherine  I.  Dodd. 
•JatR. 


Enj(. 
\l.  Game  of 


Golf  in  Thule,  A,  E.  Gathnrne-Hardy.  Bnd. 
e.  Russian  Novelist.  M.  Reader,  BU. 

....  jliller,  J.  P.  Cughian,  Mun. 

It.  Free,  AmerlcAU  People  and,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OC. 


Gonia,  Helen  Miller,  J.  P.  Cugii 


Army  Officers.  Training  of,  PMM, 
Army  Reform, Sidelights  on,  W.E.i.n....<r,.,v.o.Mi;,ii. 
Army,  Standard  or  Strength  for  tne.  R.  Giffen.  Nine C. 
Capital,  National,  Sir  Robert  GIHen  un  the  Expenditure 

of.  UankL. 
Churcli  and  Creed  in  Scotland.  Future  of,  W,  Wallace, 

Fort, 
Coal  Duty,  D.  A.  Thomas,  Fort. 
Conscription.  Radical's  Plea  for,  NatR, 
Coronation,  Next,  L.  W.  V.  Harcourt.  NIneC. 
Coronation  of  an  English  Monarch,  Some  Curious  Fottta 

About  the,  J.  De  Morgan.  GBag. 
Economic  Decay  of  Great  Britain— II..  Con  tern. 
Economic  Position  of  Great  Britain,  H,  Morgan -Browne. 

Cont— 


Yale  College  Cnrriculii 
Edward  VlH,  King;   Hi 

BPar,  May  15, 
Egan,  Manrtre  Frnncis,  Teresa  Beatrlco  O'Hare,  Rira. 
ElectHo Trolley  Transportathm.  H.  Davis,  JunM. 
ElectrlcallnTentlon.Late^tTrlQmphsof.J.S.Ames.AMRR. 
Eleclricltr:   How  Niagara  bos  been  "Harnessed,"  W,  c. 

Andrews,  AMRR. 
Electricity  in  the  Hnnse,  E.  de  Gh^lin.  RGen.  May. 
Electricity  New  Things  in,  T.  C.  Martin.  JanM. 


Edacation  Bill,  E.  L.  Stanle 

J.  Macnamara.  NineC. 
England;  "'       ' '  "' 

West. 
France  and  Great  Brltnln,  General  Treaty  of  A 

Between,  T.  Barclay,  Fort, 


intern;  E.Gray.Fort;  T. 
Enj[iai"idl "What 'Should  She  Do  lo  Be  Saved  ?  W.  J.  Corbet. 


e  OnM.  BrilAin, 


hPeac 


Irish  Landlords,  Expropriation  of  the.  D.S.  A.  Cosby,  West, 
Judicature.   English,    Century   of-IV.,  Van  V.  Veedor. 
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Marriage-Rate,  English,  J.  II.  Schoollne,  Fort. 

Mediterranean,  Gretit  Hrit^iiii  in  the,  W.  Vernc^r.  Fort. 

Officers  and  Men,  liehitionH  Between,  K.  C.'liilders,  MonR. 

Pessimism,  British,  A.  ('arnegie,  NineC. 

Policy  of  (irab-Jingo  or  Pro-Boer,  F.  W.  Tugman,  West. 

Recruiting  Question.  A.  II.  I^ee.  NineC'. 

Roman   C'atholic   University   Problem,  T.  E.  Xaughten, 

West. 
Rural  Education,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and,  R.  R.  C\  Greg- 
ory, Loni^. 
South  Africa,  England's  Next  Blunder  in.  S.  Brooks,  NjUR. 
South  Africa— Some  False  Analogies,  E.  B.  l.MUlU.r,  Fort, 
South  African  W^ar,  Astounding  Revelations  About  the. 

West. 
Trade,  British,  Outlook  for— II.,  H.  E.  Roscoe,  MonR. 
Unionist  Discont4?nt,  Causes  of,  Nat  R. 
Universities,   Pressing   Need    for  More,  E.  II.  Starling, 

NincC. 
Volunteer  Force,  R.  F.  Sorsbie,  USM. 
War  Office,  Fiehi  (iuns  Ordered  bv  the,  MonR. 
Greece:  A  Caravan  Tour  of  the  Peloponnesus,  J.  I.  Manatt, 

Chaut. 
Greek  Women  in  Modern  Literature  and  Art,  H.  A.  Haring, 

Chaut. 
(vuam.  Missionary  Work  in,  MisH. 
Guiney,  Louise  Imogen.  Work  of,  Helen  T.  Porter,  PL. 
Hague  Conference,  Second  Anniversary  of  the,  W.  T.  Stead, 

RRL. 
Hail,  ('ount  de  Saport^i,  RDM,  May  15. 
Haliburton,  Robert  Grant,  G.  T.  Denison,  Can. 
Harnack's"  What  Is  Christianity?"  T.  L.  Ileal  v,  Calh. 
Harvard-Yale  Regatta,  First  (18;'i2),  J.  M.  Wliiton,  Out. 
Health  Conditions  in  Scandinavia,  F.  L.  Osuiihi,  San. 
Health,  Noise  and,  J.  H.  Girdner,  Mun. 
Hesketh,  Lady,  and  "Johnny -.of   Norfolk,"  Catharine  B. 

Johnson,  MonR. 
Higginson,  Thomas  Wentvvorth,  T.  Bentfcou,  RDM,  June  1. 
Holland,  Dikes  of,  G.  H.  Matthes,  NatGM. 
Homestead  Law,  11.  Teichmueller,  ALR. 
Horse-Racing:  The  English  Turf,  W.  H.  Rowe,  O. 
Horses,  Wild,  Breaking,  Str. 

House  of  Commons,  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  NineC'. 
Hypnotism,  Reciprocal  Influence  in,  J.  D.  Cjuackenbos,  Harp. 
Ice  Carnival  of  Caranac,  F.  A.  Tulbot,  Str. 
Immortality  and  Reason,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 
Imperialism,  S.  C.  Parks,  Arena. 

Inclia :  Old  and  New  Times  on  the  Borderland,  Black. 
Indian  Education,  Evolution  of,  R.  L.  Mel  'ormick,  NatM. 
Industrial  Betterment,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  CasM. 
Influenza  as  a  Factor  of  Recent  Mort^ility  in  Chicago,  San. 
Insuraitce  Bank,  Belgium's  CTOvernment,C.  L.  Roth,  Annals, 

May. 
Interest,  Historic  Change  in  tlie  Charairter  of,  G.  Gunton, 

Gunt. 
Inveiitors,  American  Women  as,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  Cass. 
Invertebrates, North-American  -XIV.,  C.  W.  Ilargitt,  ANat, 

May. 
Investment,  Trade,  and  Gambling,  MonR. 
Irish  Question,  G.  Smith,  NAR. 

Iron  and  Steel  Making,  Competition  in,  E.  Phillips,  Eng. 
Irrigation,  Early,  I  A,  May. 
Irrigation  in  Peru,  I  A,  May. 

Isthmian  Canal,  Population  and  the,  L.  M.  Haupt,  Lipp. 
Italian  Literature  and  the  Soul  of  the  Nation,  Ci.  Barzellotti, 

NA,  May  16. 
Italy :  Groberti  and  Crispi,  C.  Gioda,  NA,  May  1ft. 
Italy :  Humbert,  King,  Monument  to,  A.  Hildebrand,  NA, 

Alay  Itt. 
Jesus  and  the  Rabbinical  Teachers,  W.  J.  Beecher,  Horn. 
Jesus'    Teaching,    Idealism,   and   Opportunism   in,    D.   A. 

Walker,  Bib. 
Jockey,  Making  of  a,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
Kindergarten :  Does  the  Critic  Misinterpret  Froebel  ?    F. 

Eby,  Kind. 
Kindergarten,  Some  Misconceptions  of  the,  Laura  Fisher, 

KindR. 
Kindergartners,  C Colored,  Call  from  the  South  for.  Kind. 
Knox,  Attorney-General  Philander  C.,  GBag. 
Korea  and  the  Koreans,  R.  E.  Speer,  FrL. 
Lal>or,  British  Organized,  Experience  of,  F.  Brocklehurst, 

Eng. 
Labor  CUialitions  of  1830-1848,  H.  Hauser,  RSoc,  May. 
Labor  Legislation  in   France,  W.  F.  Willoughby,  QJEcon, 

May. 
Law,  liewards  of  the,  W.  O.  Inglis,  Mun. 
Literary  Address,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Mod. 

Literature,  Comparative,  Science  of,  II.  M.  Posnett,  Con  tern. 
Literature,  Teiufencies  in.  Dial,  May  10. 
Liti'rature:  Use  of  the  Ugly  in  Art,  Katherine  Merrill,  PL. 
Locomotion  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  H.  (t.  Wells,  NAR. 
London,  American  Society  in,  R.  N.  Crane,  AngA. 
London:  British  Museum,  F.  M.  Kettenus,  AngA. 
London,  Disappearing,  W.  Sidel)otham,  LeisII. 
London,  Society  of  American  Women  in,  Mrs.  II.  Alexander, 

Str. 
London ;  Will  It  Be  Suffocated  ?   H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 


LumlxM-ing :  From  Forest  to  Saw  .MilJ.  S.  E.  White,  JunM. 
Machine  Designing,  Discrepancies  of  Precept  in,  L.  AUen, 

Eng. 
McKenzie,  Rev.  John  W.  P.,  G.  C.  Rankin,  MRN. 
Malaria-CitMin,  (i.  N.  Calkins,  PopS, 
>Iarlborough,  John.  Duke  of,  W.  F.  Fauley,  Bknian. 
Marshall,  Chief  Justic*',  and  Judge  Story,  Friendship  Be- 
tween, A.  Moses,  ALli. 
Marshfleld.  Massachusetts,  and  l\»  Historic  Hoases,  Ruth 

A.  Bradford,  NEng. 
Maxim,  Sir  Hiram,  C.  Rolx^rts,  WW. 
Me(rhanical   Engineering,  Progress  and    Tendency  of— II., 

R.  H.  Thurston,  PopS. 
Medical  Science.  Limits  of,  A.  Weicliselbaum,  Deut. 
M6nard,  Louis.  P.  Berthelot,  RPar,  June  1. 
Mexico  of  To-Day— II.,  J.N.  Navarro,  NatG^I. 
Militarism,  Curse  of,— a  Symposium,  YM. 
Missions: 
Carey,  William,  Metroiwlitan  of  India  on,  R.  Shindler, 

Hom. 
C'esarea,  Turkey,  Hospital  at,  MisH. 
China  an<l  C^ur  Missionaries,  M.  D.  Conway,  OC. 
China,  Outlook  in,  W.  S.  Ament,  MisH. 
CTuam,  O^ieningof,  MisH. 
M(K)dy,  William  Vaughn,  Poetry  of,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial, 

June  1. 
Moonshiners.  Raiding,  S.  G.  Blythe,  Mun. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierp<»nt,  and  His  Work,  E.  C'.  Machen,  Cos. 
MouMci-OrxMiing,  lioinance  of,  J.  P.  Gann,  Cham. 
MlUler,  Max,  at  Oxford,  Atlant. 
Municipal  Ownership,  J.  Martin,  WW. 
Municipal  Programme,  H.  E.  Deming,  Annals,  May. 
Municipal  Trading  in  Great  Britain,  P.  Ashley,  QJ¥k:vin, 

May. 
Munici])alitie8  in  Rhode  Island,  S.  A.  Sherman,  Annals, 

May. 
Music  :  Commodious  C'(»nservatory  Buildings,  Mus,  May. 
Music,  Programme,  Development  of,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mus,  May. 
Musical  Memories  of  Imperial  Paris,  H.  B.  Fabiani,  Mod. 
Mutiny,  Cireat,  Tale  of    VI.,  W.  if.  Fitchett,Corn. 
Nation,  Blood  of  the— II..  In  War,  D.  S.  Jordan.  PopS. 
National  Preservation,  ElenuMits  of,  C.  W.  Suiver,  MRN. 
Nations,    Rivalry   of  -  XXXIII.  -  XXXVl.,   E.   A.   Start, 

Chaut. 
Negro  as  He  Really  Is,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  WW. 
Negro,  West  Indian,  H.  L.  Nevill,  C'liain. 
Now  England  Weather,  E.T.  Brewster.  NEng. 
Newfoundland:  St.  Pierre, the  Remnant  of  an  Empire,  P. T. 

McGrath,  1*MM. 
Now  Test^iment,  Twentieth  Century,  E.  A.  Allen,  MRN. 
New  York,  (xirl  Colonies  in,  Alice  K.  Fallows,  Ains. 
New  York,  Housing  Question  in,  P.  Escard,  RefS,  May  1. 
New  York,  Restaurants  for  Women  in,  Anna  S.  Richardson, 

Home. 
New  York's  Horticultural  Garden,  D.  R.  Campjx'll.  Home. 
New  York's  liaw  Dispensary,  G.  Richardson,  JunM. 
Niagara  Falls,  Development  of  the  Water-Power  of,  W.  C. 

Andrews,  AMRR. 
Norseman,  Ancient,  Physique  of  the,  Krln,  May  16. 
Northwest,  Wonderful,  H.  A.  Stanley,  WW. 
Noses,  Minds  and,  L.  Robinson.  Black. 
Nurseries  in  City  Stores.  Rheta  C.  Dorr,  JunM. 
Curatory,  ti.  F.  Hoar.  Scrib. 
Ohio  Canal,  With  Bicycle  and  Camera  on  the,  H.  M.  Al- 

baugh.  Mod. 
Oil-Fields,  New,  »)f  the  United  States,  D.T.  Day,  AMRR. 
Ohl  Testament  Interpretation,  Outlook  for,  W.  G.  Jordan, 

Bib. 
Original  Package  Doctrine,  Latest  Phases  of  the,  S.  Miller, 

ALR. 
Owens,  John  E.,  Recollections  of,  Clara  Morris,  MeCL 
Pacific,  I^assages  from  a  Diary  in  the,  J.  La  FariB:e,  SScrib. 
Pater,  Walter,  W.  Mountain,  PL. 
Palestine,  Modern.  F<H)d  and  Its  Preparation  in,  E.  W.  G. 

Masterman,  Bib. 
Paraclete  and  tiie  Human  Soul,  W.  Elliott,  Cath, 
Pan-American  Exposition: 
Art  at  the  Exposition,  C.  Brlnt<m,  Orit. 
Artistic  Effects  of  the  Ex)Mmition,  E.  Knaafft,  AMRR. 
Color  Scheme  at  the  ExtNisition,  Katherine  V.  McUcnnr, 

BP. 
Midway  of  the  Exposition,  W.  M.  Lewis,  Home. 
Paintings  at  the  Exposition.  Grace  W.  C^urran,  Moil. 
Pan-American  on  Dedication   Day,    W.   H.   HotcbkisSi 

AMRR. 
Sculpture,  Story  of  the,  Regina  Armstrong,  Bkmaa. 
Triumphs  of  the  Exposition,  M.  Mannering,  NatM. 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Africa,  H.  HcKlgkin,  West. 
Periodic  Law,  J.  L.  Howe,  PopS. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  the  Father  of  English  Economi<ii,  W.H. 

.Mallock,  NatR. 
Philantliropy,  Prescient,  Dial,  .Tune  1. 
Philip  II.,  Secret  Service  of,  A.  Upwanl,  Pear. 
Pliillips,  Stephen,  Conversaihin    witli,  W.   Archer,  Crit; 

PMM. 
Philippines :  The  Manila  Censorship,  H.  MwUd,  FOmiD* 
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UmitioK  n'ild  Briuita  H'iili  llie  Camera.  A. ».  Wiilllliun, 
FrL. 
[iKluk.  Llmtted,  nnil  tlie  EnRliah  Tniile.  APR. 
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rnrlrailiiK,  New  UbI.I  for,  WPM. 
PurLralture,  Plewllit;  in,  K.  K.  Hoiillli.  PlioT. 
Sun  aeiL  Pointer  In  VViUcr-Ccilorb,  i:Iihi>i. 
eiun's   Uoroiia.  UuUiixIa   at    PtiiitcujiupliinK   lliv,  II.  W. 

DnBoiB-APB. 
Sunset  Pholwrapliy.  W.  B.  BirtllnK-  I'lmT. 
Piunn,  SympatliGtiu  Uesnnancu  t,l  llio,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 

Miis.MiLy. 
PtgGijii.  Homing,  ai  Letter  Ciirritns  Kall.li'on  U.  N'lUon, 
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PiutHrrh.  Innt-r  Lir^  ol,  11.  N.  Fuwlcr.  Cbiiut. 

Pw.  Edsar  Allan.  Fifty  YHnra  Aflcr.  E.  W.  Bcmi^ii.  Fiinim. 
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Porto  Kico,  Flnunelal  Prolileiim  of,  T.  S.  Adams,  Annuls, 

PoHsum-a  Wicked  Brother  t<>  the  Plt[,  Martha  McC.  Wll- 
llaiiiH,  O. 
_  .iut'herB,  Education  <if.  S.  1).  MeCoiincll,  WW. 
•TeBliyttrian  General  Asaenililv,  Out. 
'ricea.  How Tru»U AlTect,  J.  \V.  J.nks.NAR. 
•Hnted  P»«e,  Psj-tiioloey  of  (lie.  H.  T.  Kik.  Cos. 
'■rinlinKoTSpuken  Words.  F.  Irlaiid,  AM  KB. 
•n>tt.iitantiBin«r  Christ,  MoiiR. 

■roletitantlsm.  BoinaDlsni  iind.  CoiuparHtivi^  CniwtL  of.  !n 
tlie  NiDPteeiith  Cantury,  D.  DorciiesliT.  Hi'iii. 


Prude,  Psyebolnsy  of  the,  C.  lU«iinHnd.  BKP.  M»y  15. 

"--■-■*  " -Btlon  for  the,  3.  Parker,  Horn. 
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■ulpit.  Preparation  for  the,  J.  Pa 
tnce  Problem  In  the  irnltetf  Stati. 
toJIway  Alliance,  C.  H.  Hull,  IntL. 

[allway  Rates,  BeaHonable.lj.  Van 

Ucamfer.  Madame,  8.  G.  Tallen^rf.  Lonu. 
[ecreatlon.  Communal.  C.  CliarrliiKlon  Contcni . 
tellKiun  of  aCollejie  Student.  F.  U.  Puabody,  Furui 
lellBlon  Without  Ito((-na^E._^aville^BU. 
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teliginui  Rlshtsof  Han.  L.  AMwtt.  Out. 
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.Icnlous,   l*npular  niu 
Meredith,  West. 

'    «b  A..  AutiibHiBrnui] 
...^Mlll  Practice,  Amei 

Roman  Uuestion  and  Mgr.  Ireland.  RiisN.  May  I 
Bomnnlsm  and  pTOlestanUsm,  < 'iimnHrativf  lir 
the  NinetL'enth  Century.  U.  Uiiruhoslirr.  Horn. 
Rook-ShootlnK.  (-'.J.  Cornish,  Coin. 
Ruovevelt,  Theodore  1  The  Sportsman  and  the  Maii,  O.  Wis- 


RilH.  Jai-ob  A..  Autobtoffraphy  nf-VII..  Oi 
BollliiK  Mill  Practice,  American  at  ■  "  ' 
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BrltlBh,  ^ 


]i  of,  in 


Shakespcnrcnnd  thuEarlof  Pembroke- II.,  MistrcBB  Fillon. 

HlnEkV 
SliHkt'Hpi'Hre  and  PatrlotUm.  8.  Lee,  Crit. 
Klilp-YHrd.  Mec'liunical  Eiiulpmentol  lliu.  J.  H.  Klles,  Enu. 
Smith.  Geniyo  M..  L.  Steplieii.  CrIt. 


Social  Elements.  Develnplns.  H.  G.  Wells.  NAK. 

Social  Eiigineer.  W.  H.  Tolmnn.  Caldl. 

Sonnets  and  Sunneteers,  W.  T.  Hale,  MKX. 

Snuth.  In<IUBtrial  Awakenine  of  tlie.  Leonorii  B.  EIIIk,  Gunt. 

^4pHln.  Neo.<.'at]inliclHm  In.  A.  Gnilfirnnux.  Nun,  M»y  I,'!. 

Spain.  Treaty  with,  BuvelatlonH  of  a  SemtiB  Document  on 

the.  S.  WeliHter.  NAB. 
Spiritualism,  Religion  aud.  H.  F.  Kiddie.  Mind. 
Squirrels.  SklrmiHb  with  the.  E.  W.  Sandyo.  U. 
Star.  New,  and  Ila  Discoverer.  R.  de  Cordova.  Str. 
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PRESIDENT  KROGER  AND  THE  LATE   MRS.    KROGER  AT  PRETORIA. 

(Mr.  Krtiger  has  been  in  Europe  for  some  montha,  but  Mro.  Krtlger  remnlnecl  in  the  well-kaowu  prestden- 
tial  cottage  at  Pretoria,  where  nhe  ilied  suddenly  of  pneumunia  on  July  20,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
with  many  relatives  smrouniJing  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  and  It  ia  aald  that 
more  than  thirty  of  ber  man  and  grandsoiu  are  still  fighting  in  the  Boer  cause.) 
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July  4,  1901,  must  always  be  a  notable 
date  in  tLe  history  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  for  on  that  day  Judge  Wil- 
lit  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  Ameri- 
go vernor.      This   was   in   accordance 
lecutive  order  issued  by  President  Mc- 
June  21.     The  Philippine  Commission 
wrseded,  and  Judge  Taft  remains  its 
Its  fuQctions  will  be  those  of  a  legis- 
advisoiy  council.      We  publish  else- 
/aluable  article  by  Mr,  Raymond  Pat- 
Washington,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
mate  of  Judge  Taft,  and  whose  infor- 
Dt  merely  as  to  the  man  himself  but 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
hat  Judge  Taft  is  to  carry  out,  may 
relied  upon.     In  his  inaugural  address, 
t  was  able  to  make  a  good  report  of 


From  tbe  Journal  {MlnneHpolle). 


progress  toward  pacification.  He  said  that  of 
twenty-seven  provinces  that  had  been  organized, 
five  were  to  reinain  for  the  present  under  the 
control  of  their  respective  military  governors  on 
account  of  the  existence  in  them  of  a  certaia 
measure  of  insurrectionary  activity.  There  were 
sixteen  other  provinces  entirely  free  from  in- 
surrection, in  which  the  commission  had  not  yet 
found  the  time  to  organize  a  civil  administration. 
The  situation  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  well  in  hand, 
and  it  is  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  province  by 
province.  Judge  Taft  says  that  tlie  most  hope- 
ful sign  is  the  univei'sal  desire  for  education. 
Meanwhile,  some  hundreds  of  American  school- 
masters  are  on  their  way  to  aid  in  the  work.  It 
has  been  decided  to  give  the  English  and  Spanish 
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UngiiageB  equal  status  in  the  court  proceedings, 
and  this  has  been  embodied  in  an  amendment  to 
the  judicial  code.  Important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  tlie  );6vernmeni  of  Manila,  and  a 
city  charter  similar  to  that  of  Washington,  D.  (;., 
has  been  provided.  The  policy  of  extreme 
leniency  and  conciliation  continues  to  be  followed 
in  the  Philippines,  even  in  the  face  of  considera- 
ble provocation  to  greater  severity.  It  is  the 
desii'e  of  Judge  Taft  and  his  colleagues  to  allay 
suspicion  and  hatred,  and  to  make  the  Filipinos 
feel  that  the  American  administration  is  destined 
to  be  a  salutary  one.  General  Belarmino,  who  com- 
manded in  Albay  province,  surrendered  with  about 
250  men  eady  in  July,  following  the  action  of 
General  Cailles,  who,  on  June  24,  had  surrendered 
-with  about  600  men.  General  Chaffee  is  now  in 
military  command  of  the  Fliilippines,  General 
MacArthur  having  sailed  for  home  after  the  cere^ 
monies  on  July  4. 

For  the  first  timesince  1781,  a  period 
»«"*"-*  of  120  years,  the  month  of  June 
Cu*a  *  future,  p^gggj  awaj'  Without  a  single  death 
from  yellow  fever  in  the  city  of  Havana.  This 
item  of  news  illuBtrates  perfectly  the  serious 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  constantly  insisted 
that  the  United  States  could  not  be  allowed  to 
■  sacrifice  the  substance  of  things  to  the  shadow. 
It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  withdraw  from  Cuba 
■without  making  sure  that  the  new  sanitary  r^jinte 
■will  be  maintained.  What  the  intelligent  people 
of  Cuija  really  want  is  stable  and  efficient  institu- 
tions ;  and  most  of  them  know  very  well  that 
their  onlv  chance  to  have  these  blessings  lies  in  the 
close  oversight  of-the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Piatt  amendment  are 
now  looked  upon  in  Cuba  with  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  most  of  the  extremists  have  already 
become  reconciled.  General  Gomez,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  the  United  tilates  in  July, 
told  President  McKinluy  of  his  satisfaction  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  and 
did  not  disguise  his  belief  that  annexation  must 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba.  Everybody, 
however,  has  accepted  the  view  that  Cuba 
must  first  assume  the  res[X)nsibility  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Tiie  convention  at  Havana,  mean- 
while, has  been  finding  it  very  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  details  of  an  election  law.  The  C'on- 
servatives  are  afraid  of  unqualified  universal 
suffrage,  undiT  existing  conditions  of  nationality 
and  mce.  Our  navy  has  been  giving  theoretical 
and  practical  study  to  the  question  of  the  beat 
locations  for  United  States  naval  stations  on  the 
'Cuban  coast.  Toward  tlie  eastern  end  of  Cuba 
it  is  understood  that  Guantanamo  on  the  south 
side,    and    Nipe   Bay  on  the  north,   have  been 


chosen  by  the  Navy  Department,  while  Havana 
has  been  selected  at  the  western  end,  and  Cien- 
fuegos  on  the  south  coast.  Our  navy  depart- 
ment, by  the  way,  has  now  purchased  the  famous 
floating  steel  dry  dock  that  Spain  bought  In 
England,  and  that  was  towed  to  Havana  three 
years  ago.  Apropos  of  the  present  fortunate 
freedom  of  Havana  from  yellow  fever,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given 
by  our  medical  authorities  to  the  theory  that  yel- 
low fever  is  propagated  by  mosquitoes  ;  and  a 
successful  warfare  against  this  pestilent  insect 
has  been  carried  on,  chiefly  by  means  of  petro- 
leum on  pools  of  standing  water.  On  the  relation 
of  the  mosquito  to  disease,  we  present  elsewhere 
a  valuable  contribution  from  a  high  scientific 
authority,    Mr.   L.  0.  Howard,   of  Washington. 
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iroposed  tliat  tliia  sliotild  take  effect  on 
,  that  being  a  lt3gal  holiday  in  Porto 
nmemorating  the  arrival  of  the  Americau 
on  three  yeai's  ago.     The  appropriations 

0  Rico  for  tlie  coining  year  fall  a  little 
:  $2,000,000,  and  tlie  assured  revenue 
ly  cover  tlie  expenditui'ea.  Professor 
er,  Treasurer  of  Porto  Kico,  arrived  in 
jrk  on  July  15  on  vacation,  and  made  a 
state  ni  en  t  that  presented  For  to  Hi  can 
ns  in  a  very  favorable  light.  Governor 
■ft  San  Juan  on  July  13  to  place  the 
tican  resolution  of  July  4  officially  be- 
.  McKinley.  Governor  Allen  feela  that 
accomplished  the  mission  that  took  him 

Rico,  and  he  will  not  return.  It  is  not 
who  will  succeed  him,  although  it  lias 
jught  likely  that  the  appointment  may 
Ir.  William  H.  Hunt,  who  now  holds  the 

secretary  of  the  island  government.      It 

rumored  last  month  that  Professor  Hol- 
ivho  has  shown  such  aptitude  in  dealing 

finances  of  Porto  Rico,  would  be  invited 
>me  corresponding  work  in  the  Philip- 
Governor  Allen  returns  to  an  apprecia- 
monweallh,  and  the  Republicans  of  Mas- 
ts will  pay  him  deference  and  honor  ; 
e  Administration  at  Washington  will  also 
s  be  glad  to  utilize  his  services  if  an  ini- 
jccasion  should  offer. 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  the 
°     present  is  decidedly  an    off  year  in 

politics.  Next  year  we  shall  have 
gressional  cani|«igns  and  many  impor^ 
:e  elections.  This  year  only  five  States 
.■ernors,  these  being  Massachusetts,  New 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Iowa.  It  is  ex- 
hat  the  Republicans  will  carry  four  of 
ates,  an<l  that  the  Democrats  will,  as 
trry   Virginia.      As  a  rule,  the  conven- 

1  be  held  late  and  the  campaigns  will  be 
Uy  far  the  most  interest  will  center  in 
1  contest,  and  there  both  parties  have 
eir  nominations  and  the  campaign  bas 

In  the  Republican  convention,  held  late 

Senators  Ilanna  and  Koraker  were  the 
It  figures,  and  harmony  prevailed 
mt.  The  convention  nnanimouaiy  re- 
:d  Governor  Nash,    and    indorsed    Mr. 

for  another  lerrn  in  the  Senate.  The 
ration  of  Governor  Niish  is  generally 
led,  and  the  contest  will  lie  waged  upon 

rather  than  State  or  local  questions, 
o    Democratic  convention   was  held  on 

and  its  principal  Imsiriess  was  the  over- 
g  repudiation  i)f  proposals  to  reafRrin  the 
:;ity   platform     ar..|    to   e.xpress   renewed 


confidence    in   William   J.    Bryan.     Last  year 

those  propositions  furnished  the  chief  rallying- 
point  of  the  Ohio  democracy  ;  this  year  they 
could  secure  only  six  voles  in  a  body  of  950  dele- 
gates. And  this  happened  in  the  face  of  strenu- 
ous injunctions  on  the  part  A^  Mr.  Bryan  that 
allegiance  to  the  Kansas  -Q^  platform  should 
continue  to  be  the  test  of  trae  democracy.  The 
platform  as  adopted  makes  no  reference  to  the 
i-ecent  past  of  the  party,  and  ignores  the  silver 
question.  Col.  James  Kilbourne  was  nominated 
for  governor  by  acclamation.  He  is  a  Columbua 
manufacturer,  and,  like  his  neighbor  and  personal 
friend,  Governor  Nash,  is  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter. The  platform  in  several  of  its  provisions 
bears  marks  of  the  strong  mind  and  radical  opin- 
ions of  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland. 
These  provisions  have  to  do  with  the  granting  of 
franchises  in  cities  and  the  belter  public  super- 
vision and  more  complete  taxation  of  steam  and 
electric  railroads  and  "public-service"  corpora- 
tions. Both  Ohio  platforms  are  against  so-called 
"  trusts."  The  Democratic  document  says  :  "  We 
demand  the  suppression  of  all  trusts  and  a  return 
to  industrial  freedom."  The  Republican  platform 
says:  "Combinations  which  create  monopolies 
and  control  prices  or  limit  production  are  an  evil 
which  must  be  met  by  effective  legislation  vigor- 
ously enforced."  The  Republicans,  however, 
' '  recognize  the  right  of  both  labor  and  capital  to 
combine  when  such  combinations  are  wisely  ad- 
ministered for  the  general  good."  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  demands  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  tariff,  and  declares  that  the  pi-otective  ays- 
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(Democratic  nominee  tor 


or  Ohio.) 


teiii  fosters  trusts  ;  wliile  the  llepublican  plat- 
form extois  tlie  Dinjcley  tarifE  law  and  declares 
that  the  Hepul)lican  policy  "  has  made  the  farmer 
and  laborer  iiioto  prosperous  than  ever,  and  no 
legislation  should  l>e  permitted  which  will  im- 
peril the  interests  of  either."  The  Republican 
platform,  liowevcr,  comes  out  stronply  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  treaties.  One  platform  oxprfisses 
pride  in  our  achievements  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  other  (ienoimct-s  the  Uepiililieiui  colonial 
policy.  The  Bitnation  in  Ohio  is  chiefly  sifjniti- 
cant,  not  for  the  manner  in  which  issues  are 
drawn  between  itopublicana  and  Democratii,  but 
rather  fur  the  complete  elimination  of  Bryanism 
from  inlluence  in  Democratic  councils.  The 
same  tendency  to  drop  Mr.  Bryan  is  visible  in 
the  Benioci'Htic  parly  in  various  other  States, 
while  the  free-silver  isfne  is  apparently  as  dead 
in  this  country  a»  it  is  in  £]ni-ope. 

Neai  York-a    ^^'^™    iniprjrtaut    ou    many  accounts 
Municipal     than  all  the  State  elections  to  be  held 
'""**'       this  year  is  the  tremendous   contest 
that  will  be  waged  tor  control  of  the  municipal 
government  of  Xew  York  City.     Whatever  ex- 
cuses or  apologies  for  Tammany  Hall  a  certain 


easy-going  class  of  respectable  citizens  was  once 
accustomed  to  make,  there  are  few  such  expm- 
aions  heard  in  these  days.  The  Tammany  xj- 
ministration  is  at  low  ebb  in  almost  every  branch 
of  the  municipal  service,  and  tlie  sense  of  the 
community  is  one  of  disgust  and  abhorreoce. 
Yet  Tammany  has  so  marvelous  a  ramification  of 
power  and  influence  tliat  its  opponents  must  laj 
asi<ie  all  differences  and  unite  firmly  and  in  good 
faith  in  order  to  bring  the  defeat  of  Tamnianj 
within  the  range  of  possibilities.  The  prospect 
for  union  is  at  pi-esent  very  favorable.  A  some- 
what absnrd  incident  of  Tammany  administration 
this  summer  has  been  the  mysterious  aiithori»- 
tion  granted  to  a  private  individual  to  occu[i7 
favorite  portions  of  the  public  parks  with  cliaire, 
for  which  the  public  had  to  pay  a  rental  fee  in 
plaiw  of  the  free  benches  which  had  been  removed 
to  lesii  desirable  locations.  The  protests  of  the 
public  took  a  form  so  practical  that  this  caich- 
]>enny  innovation  had  to  be  abandoned,  especially 
since  the  police  department  declined  to  incur 
odium  by  putting  itself  at  tlie  service  of  men 
trying  to  collect  nickels  from  citizens  who  refused 
to  pay  money  for  occupying  vacant  chairs  in 
public  parks.      A  real  principle  was  at  stake. 

Necessary  conditions  having  been 
%'tiiicYiu'  complied  with  last  month,  the  public- 
library  system  of  New  York  City  will 
begin  at  an  i^arly  day  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  more  than  t5, 000, 000  for 
sixty-flve  branch  libraries.  Work  is  progressing 
rapidly  upon  the  great  underground  rapid-transit 
railway,  and  the  contractors  are  aome  months 
ahead  of  schedule  time  with  this  stupendous  un-  i 
dertaking.  From  the  New  York  standpoint,  one  ! 
of  the  most  important  items  of  last  month's  news 
was  the  announcenient  that  the  late  Mr.  Jacob 
Uogei-s,  the  well-known  locomotive  manufacturer, 
who  died  on  July  2,  bad  left  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  his  ]>t'oporty  to  tho  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  While  the  value  of  his  estate  is 
not  yet  delermined,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mu- 
seum will  ivceive  not  less  than  (5,000, 000.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant art  collections  to  be  found  in  this  countrr ; 
but  when  compared  with  the  great  European  col- 
lections its  inadequacy  is  painfully  apparent. 
However  useful  the  establishment  of  sixty-five 
branch  libraries  may  be  to  the  plain  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  this  particular  gift  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  has  not  much  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  ;  but  Mr.  Rogers'  bequest 
has  the  highest  national  significance.  New  York 
has  become  the  American  center  of  art  influence 
and  study,  and  the  whole  country  is  directly  in- 
terested in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Museum.  From  small  beginnings  its  collectionB 
have  wtlbin  a,  comparatively  short  time  grown  to 
have  a  money  value  oC  perliaps  ten  or  twelve 
million  dollars.  Bm  the  museum  has  had  great 
need — wliich'the  Rogers  bequest  will  supply — of 
a  large  endowment  fund  to  enable  it  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  opportunities  for  acquisition, 
and  to  develop  in  a  systematic  fashion. 


Tlie  leniency  of  the  American  policy 
utt  ReofcZa.^'^  the  Philippines  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  growing  severity  of  the 
English  policy  in  South  Africa.  They  have 
bejciiQ  to  hang  men  for  treason  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  policy  of  burning  IJoer  homesteads  in 
the  two  republics  lias  been  carried  on  relentlessly. 
The  mortality  among  the  women  and  children  in 
the  reconcentrado  camps  has  been  at  a  distress- 
ingly high  rate.  But  tliat  the  stubborn  persist- 
ence of  the  Boers  defies  all  calculation,  the  fur- 
ther duration  of  the  war  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  On  July  II,  by  a  surprise  at  the 
village  of  Reitz,  the  British  came  very  near  cap- 
turing President  Steyn,  who,  in  his  hairbreadth 
escape.  left  his  effects  behind  him,  including  bis 
recent    correspondence.       Lord     Kitchener    dis- 


covered and  made  public  among  other  things  a 

certain  correspondence  between  President  Steyn 
and  State  Secretary  Reitz  of  the  Transvaal. 
Reitz  took  the  ground  that  further  resistance 
was  useless,  pointing  out  the  privations  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Boer  troops,  their  continual  sur- 
render in  small  companies  to  the  English,  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  supply, 
and  the  evident  nselessness  of  counting  any  fur- 
ther upon  some  form  of  European  intervention. 
Mr.  Steyn,  in  reply,  would  not  countenance  any 
thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle,  and  expressed 
continued  hope  that  help  might  come  from  Eu- 
rope. Neither  Steyn  nor  Reitz  can  be  accused 
of  any  lack  of  personal  courage  and  tenacity. 
Both  are  men  of  education  and  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  both  have  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  with  desperate  energy  ever  since  it  be- 
gan. Steyn  was  president  of  the  idyllic  little 
republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  over  which 
England  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  suzerain 
authority.  His  opposition  to  England  h.is  been 
more  determined,  if  possible,  than  that  of  any 
other  leader  in  the  Boer  movement.  Mr.  Reitz 
was  the  author,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  of  a  powerful  historical  resunii  of  England's 
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relationewithtbeSoutli  Atriciin  Dutch.  Mr.  Roilz, 
by  the  way,  ia  tlie  father  of  a  very  large  family  of 
boys,  the  four  eldest  of  wliotu  are  with  him  fiffht- 
ing,  while  seven  younger  ones  are  with  their 
mother,  presumably  at  Pretoria.  Thia  bit  of  in- 
formation accompanies  the  photograph  of  the 
seven  younger  Keita  boys,  which  we  reproduce 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page. 

In  Eiijiland,  the  principal  topic,  apart 

\l!tni''pa"u  '■'"'"  "-''^  '"^*^  wliich  has  been  almost 

unprecedented    tbere,    !iaa    been    the 

paralyzed  condition  of  the  Lilicral  party.     The 

Liberal  leatiera  came  together  rather  tamely  on 

July  9  in  response  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Ban - 

Herman 'a  demand  that  they  should  either  approve 

or  repudiate  his  further  leadership  oE  the  party 

in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  result  was  that 

they  indoraed  his  leadership,  while  virtually  agree- 
ing to  continue  their  disagreements  as  to  matters 

of  vital  policy.      Lord   Roaebery  criticised   this 

action  with  great  frankness.      He  holds  that  the 

South  African  war  once  having  broken  out,  there 

was  nothing  to  do  as  loyal  citizens  but  to  support 

it  until  it  had   reached  a  aucceasful  conclusion. 

He  would  have  had   the   Liberals  take  a  large 

view  of  the  duty  and  desriny  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  would  have  attacked  the  Conservative 

ministry  on  the  ground  of  its  bunglmg  and  in- 
efficient methods,  shown — first,  in  the  bad  diplo- 
macy that  helped  to  bring  on  the  war,  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  bad  management  which  had  matietbe 
war  so  protracted  and  costly.  The  good-natured 
and  much -esteemed  Campbell  -  Bannerman  has 
p1ace<i  himself  in  a  sort  of  neutral  position  re- 
specting the  South  Afi-ican  policy  that  is  not 
well  calculated  to  afford  a  rallying-point  for  a 
groat  parly.  The  only  formidable  and  efficient 
element  of  opposition  to  the  Conservative  party 
at  the  prei^eut  moment  is  furnished  by  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  Parliament,  who  are  frankly  pro- 
Boer.  It  is  plain  enough  that  there  can  he  no 
effeclive  revival  of  the  Libera!  party  until  llie 
South  African  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  a 
new  set  of  issth^s  can  be  taken  up.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  private  affairs  as  welt  as  his  political  atli- 
tude  have  claimed  their  share  of  attention  in  ibe 
English  newspajiers  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
It  is  reported  that  he  is  soon  to  marry  the  Duches* 
of  Albany,  the  widow  of  Prince  Leopold.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  fifty-three,  and  has  been  a  widower 
eleven  years.  His  wife  was  the  only  child  of 
Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild.  Leopold,  youngeat 
THE  DUCIIES8  OF  ALiANv.  ^<*"  ?^  Quccu  VictoHa,  married  Princess  Helena 

(WIthherjon.theyoangDuhdof  Albany.BndhPrdanghttr,      "^^  Wahlock   in    1«82,  and   died  in  1884,  leaving 
PrincesH  Alice.)  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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A  Ortat  "^^^  present  French  cabinet,  which 
Teaie  In  was  expected  to  survive  only  through 
""'  the  Exposition  period  last  fall, 
aas  disappointed  its  enemies  and  surprised  its 
Friends.  ■  ll  dates  from  June  23,  1899,  and  is, 
therefore,  now  well  entered  upon  its  third  year. 
The  average  life  of  a  French  ministry  has  been 


tlie   Ass 


ind    tlw 


sis  months  or  less.  Probablj-  the  most  impor- 
tant measure  for  which  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau's 
ministry  wiil  be  remembered  in  the  future  is  the 
so-called  associations  law.  This  enactment,  is 
analofious  in  many  respects  to  the  laws  of  our 
States  wiiich  permit  and  regulate  the  establish- 
iiient  of  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and 
other  n on -commercial  societies  and  organizations, 
authorizing  them  to  bold  property,  prescribing 
the  general  method  of  their  administration,  and 
setting  limits  upon  the  range  of  their  activities. 
This  French  act  has  generally  Ijcen  descrilied  as 
a  measure  for  the  expulsion  of  certain  clerical 
orders  of  monks  and  nuns  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  great  landed  properties.  In  form,  how- 
ever, the  law  merely  sets  forth  the  terms  under 
which  associations  may  load  a  local  existence 
in  France.  There  are  certain  religious  orders 
ivhich  have  always  been  witliin  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  there  are  ceitain  others  which,  espe- 
:ially  in  the  past  twenty  years,  have  grown  very 
rapidly,  but  which  have  lacked  legal  status. 
Among  these,  the  most  iinpof 


e  the  Jesuits, 


iptionista,    the   Di 

Carthusians,  The  Jesuits,  particularly,  liftve 
been  multiplying  their  educational  institutions, 
and  have  now  a  large  number  of  colleges.  The 
influence  of  these  orders,  as  well  as  tlie  control 
of  them,  has  been  of  a  foreign  character,  and 
has  been  so  out  of  sympathy  with  French  repub- 
licanism that  it  has  at  times  lent  itself  to  politi- 
cal plots  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  present 
rigime.  Henceforth,  religious  orders  controlled 
by  foreigners  will  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
important  functions  of  landholding  and  education 
in  France,  If  there  are  any  matters  of  essential 
concern  to  the  community  at  large  wliich  lie 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  tlie  state  to  super- 
vise, one  must  surely  include  among  them  the 
holding  of  lands  and  the  carrying  ftn  of  educa- 
tional activities.  The  people  of  France  have  felt 
that  the  religious  orders  were  attempting  to  un- 
dermine the  republic  by  alienating  the  young 
through  the  influence  of  schools,  and  that  they 
were  improperly  increasing  their  power  by  the 
accumulation  of  lands  held  in  perpetuity,  in  con- 
nection with  the  monastic  establishments.  The 
associations  bill  as  finally  passed  is  not  one  of 
harsh  confiscation,  and  due  provision  will  doubt- 
less be  made  for  all  members  of  the  dissolved 
associations. 

Friiich  Through  a  statement  of  M.  Delcass4, 
ixpamion    the   foreign   minister,    made   in   the 

'"*"■  French  Senate,  the  republic  haa 
served  notice, — not  rudely  or  in  a  threatening 
way,  but  deftly,  yet  with  frankness, — that  the 
republic  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Morocco.  The  exact  statement  was  that  "  France 
watches  with  singular  interest,  which  none  can 
dispute  with  perfect  legitimacy,  all  the  passes  to 
Morocco."  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  French  hold 
fast  to  the  idea  that  territorial  expansion  is  a 
mark  of  progress,  and  that  Finance  can  only  keep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  extending  her 
outside  burdens  and  responsibilities.  It  will  be 
a  very  long  time  before  France  recovers  from  her 
almost  morbid  sensitiveness  on  the  loss  of  her 
pre.'itige  and  status  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  evi- 
dent determination  of  French  ptiblic  men  of  all 
parties  to  preserve  the  nominal  independence  of 
Morocco  until  such  a  time  in  the  future  as  may 
render  it  opportune  for  the  French,  on  some  pre- 
text of  keeping  order,  to  send  thither  an  expedi- 
tion. How  to  turn  an  expeditionary  movement 
into  a  temporary  occupation,  and  how  to  turn  a 
temporary  occupation  into  a  permanent  one,  the 
example  of  England  in  Egypt  has  sufBcienlly  in- 
dicated, and  Kussia  is  setting  a  like  example  in 
Manchuria.  There  would  seem  no  good  reason 
why  France  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  gen- 
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eral  consent  of  Europe  to  enter  upon  large 
schemes  of  political  and  economic  development 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  For  tliis  work  the 
French  have  the  requisite  ambition,  and  also 
the  engineering  and  administrative  talent. 

The  future  of  Morocco  is  naturally 
5  associated  in  the  minds  of  European 

statesmen  and  diplomatists  with  the 
control  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  By  one  of 
the  ironies  of  history,  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  so  reversed  that  the  Englisli  own  the  mighty 
fortress  on  the  ^>pBnish  side  of  the  passage,  while 
the  Spaniards  own  the  corresponding  "Pillar  of 
Hercules"  on  the  African  side, — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  extreme  norihern  tip  of  Morocco.  And 
this  .Vfricau  fortress  of  Ceuta  is  the  best-defended 
military  stronghold  in  the  possession  of  the  Span- 
ish Gove  i- mil  en  t.  Of  late,  the  English  have  been 
constructing  docks  and  carrying  out  other  great 
impi'ovcmeiits  at  Gibraltar  ;  and  the  S^mniards 
have  been  inclined  to  take  it  rather  amiss  and  to 
mount  modern  batteriesatAlgecii'as  which  would 
command  the  English  docks.  All  this  has  led 
to  a  revival  in  Spain  of  the  talk  of  a  cession  of 
Gibraltar  by  the  English  to  the  Spanish  in  return 
for  Ceuta.    At  present  it  is  nothing  more  than  talk. 


The  accompanying  cartoon,  which  wo  reproduce 
from  a  very  recent  number  of  Kladderadiiladi, 
the  foremost  politico- humorous  paper  of  Ger- 
many, represents  England  in  the  act  of  stepping 
across  the  strait  from  Gibraltar  to  Ceuta,  where 
France  and  Russia  are  lurking  with  a  scheme 
for  trapping  Mr.  Bull.  Herr  Brandt,  the  artist. 
does  not  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  scheme  is  ; 
but  that,  of  course,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
secret  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance.  Both 
France  and  England  have  within  tlie  past  few 
weeks  been  devoling  an  immense  amount  of  dis' 
cussion  to  the  question  of  naval  strategy  as  re- 
lates to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Fi-ench  are  con- 
cluding that  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  their  Qeet  in  two 
main  divisions,  and  that  their  Channel  Squadron 
might  as  well  be  consolidated  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  where  their  interests  center, 
English  experts,  on  the'other  hand,  have  raised 
an  alarm  over  the  defects  of  their  own  Mediter- 
ranean Beet  as  tested  by  rigid  modern  standards. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  no  possible  reason 
why  France  and  England  should  be  continually 
discussing  their  naval  armaments  as  if  each  were 
seriously  intending  to  pounce  upon  the  other. 
No  two  countries  in  the  world  ought  to  gel 
along  more  amicably  tlieii  England  and  France, 
But  for  permanent  peace  and  good  will,  the  Eng- 
lish must  be  a  liltle  more  generous,  and  must 
allow  France  a  larger  share  in  the  coveted  task 
of  exploiting  and  developing  Africa. 

n  R  I  t  ^^  ^^  have  pointed  out  more  thm 
Futurt  of  once,  nothing  could  be  more  futile 
""'"""■  and  misleading  than  the  current  Eng- 
hsh  talk  of  dying  nations  and  living  nations. 
The  English  once  had  a  reputation  for  steadiness 
of  judgment;  but  of  lale  they  have  indulged  in 
many  wild  general  iMtions  from  scanty  data.  A 
year  or  more  ago,  even  the  prime  minister  of 
England  had  the  curiously  bad  taste  to  speak  in 
public  about  dying  nations  with  unmistakable 
reference  to  France  and  Spain.  Just  now,  be- 
cause American  commerce  has  been  attaining 
some  of  that  development  which  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  years  ago  to  all  well-informed  observers 
that  it  must  attain  in  due  time,  the  English  have 
iHien  piililisiiing  almost  countless  articles  fote- 
casting  their  own  swift  decline.  The  tinth,  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  no  signs  whatever  that 
point  to  the  (iecline  either  of  England  or  of  France. 
Neither  country  was  evei'  before  so  pros[iei-ous 
or  so  well  assured  of  a  happy  future  as  at  the 
present  time.  If  England's  foreign  trade  should 
fall  off  somewhat  relatively,  there  would  be  ample 
o)'portunity  for  all  surplus  population  in  the  great 
English  speaking  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and     South    Africa.       Moreover,    England  and 
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Ireland  are  not  closely  tilled  ;  and  a  gradual  re- 
arrangement of  the  land  system,  with  due  en- 
couragement of  agricultural  science,  might  within 
a  single  generation  easily  quadruple  the  agricul- 
tural output  of  the  British  Islands.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  whatever  to  assume  that  the  French 
are  upon  the  rapid  road  to  extinction.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  their  native  population  has  been 
at  a  standstill, — that  is  to  say,  the  births  and 
deaths  in  a  given  year  are  about  equal.  The 
deaths,  indeed,  have  been  a  little  more  numerous 
than  the  births,  and  the  difference  has  been 
made  up  by. immigration  from  Italy  and  other 
neighboring  countries.  But  it  does  not  in  the 
least  follow,  as  has  been  assumed,  that  some  mys- 
terious cause  which  has  checked  the  growth  of 
French  population  is  to  continue  uninterrupted 
until  the  race  disappears. 

Some  Twenty  years  hence,  totally  new  eco- 
Population  nomic  and  social  conditions  may 
Data.  prevail  in  France,  and  the  birth  rate 
may  once  more  begin  to  exceed  tlie  death  rate  by 
a  steadily  increasing  margin.  This  is  much 
more  likely  to  happen  than  the  contrary.  Per- 
haps no  population  in  the  world  is  growing  as 
rapidly  as  the  French -Canadian  part  of  Canada, 
where  families  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  children 
are  not  infrequent  and  the  average  would  seem 
to  be  well  above  ten.  Conditions  are  such  in 
Canada  that  a  large  family  is  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  the  parents.  The  lates^J^Eng- 
lish  statistics  show  that  the  relative  decline  of  the 
birth  rate  in  England  is  now  at  a  higher  rate 
than  in  France.  The  average  yearly  death  rate 
throughout  England  has  declined  to  18  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  while  the  birth  rate  has 
fallen  to  29.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
English  death  rate  was  21,  and  the  birth  rate 
35.  Some  alarmists  in  England  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  birth  rate  will 
go  on  declining  until  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be 
no  greater  than  the  death  rate.  But  such  pre- 
liictions  have  no  basis  whatsoever.  Conditions 
in  tlie  United  States  are  to  some  extent  disguised 
by  tlie  greatness  of  the  volume  of  immigration. 
If  the  old  American  stock  of  New  England  and 
the  other  Eastern  States  of  the  North  had  been 
left  without  reinforcement  from  Europe,  a  more 
alarming  decline  of  population  would  be  shown 
than  in  France.  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
tliat  this  generation  may  have  been  working  out 
conditions  under  which  the  world  can  make  great- 
ly increased  populations  welcome  and  coinforta 
ble  a  half-century  hence.  We  have  just  begun 
to  guess  at  the  possibilities  of  future  agricul- 
ture. The  Italian  population  grows  apace,  and 
the  surplus  is  leaving  Italy  for  the  United  States, 


not  80  much  because  Italy  is  overcrowded  as  be- 
cause agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  and  in  Sicily 
are  so  unfavorable.  In  two  of  the  sm^er  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  France — namely,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland — there  is  a  better  organization  of 
economic  life,  and  an  equable  growth  of  popula- 
tion without  uny  large  overflow.  The  new  Bel- 
gian census  shows  that  the  population  of  that 
small  country  is  now  a  little  more  than  6,800,- 
000.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  about  5,300,  - 
000.  The  rate  of  gain  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  a  little  higher  than  in  the  three  or  four  dec- 
ades preceding.  Belgian  emigration  and  immi- 
gration have  been  almost  exactly  balanced. 

The  Spaniards  are  a  hardy  and  vig- 

ffeasauranee  ^  i    t-«  i       i  i        if* 

of  Smaller  orous  race,  and  France  should  culti- 
Powers,  ^^^Q  their  friendship  on  all  occasions. 
It  would  be  the  part  of  a  broad  statesmanship  in 
France  to  encourage  the  republican  tendencies 
of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Spain  with  a  view  to  the 
future  establishment  of  a  close  league,  or  Latin 
union,  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,;  Swiss, 
and  Belgian  republics.  Such  a*  league  would 
make  for  safety,  harmony,  and  peace,  and  would 
serve  as  a  useful  counterbalance  against  the  two 
aggressive  empires  of  the  present  day,  these  being 
England  and  Germany.  While  profoundly  ab- 
horring England^s  war  of  extinction  against  the 
two  South  African  republics,  the  small  European 
powers  like  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Balkan  states  have,  nevertheless,  derived  for 
themselves  great  reassurance. from  the  events  of 
the  South  African  war.  Even  Spain, — which, 
with  its- population  of  only  about  18,000,000, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  small  countries, — 
has  undoubtedly  found  a  good  deal  of  hope  for 
the  future  in  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
lost  Cuba,  a  hopefulness  still  further  stimulated 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  unexpected  resisting 
power  of  the  Boers.  The  Cuban  episode  on  its 
military  side  has  been  brought  freshly  to  our 
minds  by  the  visit  to  this  country  last  month  of 
General  Gomez.  With  a  small  army,  poorly 
organized,  but  acting  chiefly  upon  the  defensive, 
avoiding  pitched  battles,  and  deliberately  play- . 
ing  the  game  of  delay,  General  Gomez  was  able 
to  produce  a  complete  state  of  deadlock  against 
the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  of  200,000  regular 
soldiers,  and  it  was  this  deadlock  which  had 
brought  Spain  to  a  position  that  merely  required 
American  armed  intervention  as  a  matter  of 
form.  No  ministry  or  dynasty  in  Spain  could 
have  surrendered  Cuba  directly  to  the  insurgents 
without  producing  an  instant  revolution  at  home. 
Thus,  the  action  of  the  United  States  lielped  Spain 
to  accept  a  situation  created  by  the  patriots. 
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.  .  „  The  Boers,  quite  reeardtess  of  wliat 
(./  till  Ibe  outcome  may  be,  are  affording  an 
Batr  War.  ^ven  ■  more  iiotable  object-lesson  in 
showing  how  Hraall  peoples,  using  modern  rifles 
and  fighting  irregularly  from  cover,  may  check- 
mate great  European  armies.  Now  the  Span- 
iards, remembering  the  stubbornness  and  the  valor 
shown  fay  them  when  tlieir  country  was  invaded 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  i-eadily  see  that  lliey  are 
at  least  secure  in  their  own  country.  If  Cubans, 
Boers,  and  Filipinos  could  make  so  much  trouble 
for  invading  armies,  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  one  of  the  great  military  powers  to  conquer 
the  Spaniards  on  their  own  soil !  Thus,  the 
greatest  present  value  of  the  Boer  war  to  the 
world  at  large  is  the  way  in  whicli  it  serves  as  a 
warning  against  war,  illustrating  as  it  does  tiie 
doctrines  of  M.  de  Blocli,  who  says  that  ibe  old 
art  of  warfare  lias  been  rendered  quite  obsolete 
by  the  invention  of  the  long-fire,  repeating  rifle 
and  smokeless  powder,  by  virtue  of  wbicli  a  dozen 
farmer-boys  behind  a  rock  or  a  fallen  tree  may 
cut  a  battalion  to  pieces  before  tlieir  whereabouts 
can  be  located.  The  Swiss  are  no  longer  ao 
much  concerned  as  tbey  were  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  general  growth  of  militarism  in  the  great 
countries  around  them.  They  are  quite  confi- 
dent that  they  can  maintain  their  independence 
under  almost,  any  circumstances  that  could  well 
arise.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark, — each 
of  which  for  reasons  of  its  own  has  been  appre- 
hensive on  account  of  the  ambitions  of  greater 
neighbors, — are  all  of  them  feeling  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  small  powers  will  be 
respected  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  recent 
object-lessons,  particularly  the  South  African 
one,  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  France  from  three 
years  to  two.  This  tendency  to  shorten  the  mili- 
tary term  will,  of  course,  become  general  through- 
out Europe,  with  great  economic  advantage. 
One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  large 
flow  of  European  immigration  to  this  country  has 
been  the  desire  to  get  away  from  the  universal 
military  system.  Tn  a  very  interesting  lecture 
that  M.  de  Bloch  recently  dehvered  in  London 
on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  Transvaal 
war  with  regard  to  militarism  and  army  reor- 
ganizations, it  was  declared  Ihat  military  service 
as  required  to-day  is  absurd,  «nd  that  the  sacri- 
fices made  on  the  f'ontinent  to  support  conscrip- 
tion, into  which  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  drag 
England,  are  unnecessary.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  theatrical  spectacles  called  maneuvera  are 
in  no  way  related  to  real  warfare.  We,  of 
course,  found  this  out  in  our  Santiago  expedition 
and  have  confirmed  it  in  the  Philippines. 


This  distinguished  Russian  authority 
*■  J%*'f  *'*  declared  that  the  results  of  the  Trans- 
vaal war  were  not  due  to  defects  in 
the  British  army.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  war,  he  observed,  was  the  constant  impos- 
sibihty  of  determining  the  enemy's  position.  He 
further  remarked  that  the  boasted  German  meth- 
ods of  attack,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 


(RuBBlan    Imperial   councilor   anil    foremoBt   ftuthoritf  on 

have  broken  down  just  as  certainly  as  the  English 
methods  broke  down  at  Modder  River,  at  Magers- 
fontein,  and  at  Colenso,  where  massed  frontalat- 
tacksin  close  formation  were  undertaken  and  failed 
utterly,  although  the  British  largely  outnum- 
bered the  Boers.  M.  de  Bloch  went  on  to  say  that 
the  method  which  the  British  ultimately  adopted 
under  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa  was  whollv 
different  from  any  that  military  authorities  hail 
previously  regarded  as  correct.  To  quote  Lord 
Roberts  himself,  "  When  I  went  to  South  Africa 
1  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  files  were  not  to  be 
closer  than  six  paces  when  advancing  to  tlie  at- 
tack. That  was  very  soon  altered  to  ten,  and 
then  to  twenty."  M.  de  Bloch  continued  to  en- 
force ihe  idea  that  the  first  lesson  of  the  South 
A  f  rican  war  was  that  the  essential  was  invisibility. 
Guns,  lances,  and  belts  had  been  painted  khaki, 
till-  British  troops  had  al)andoned   their  show; 
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uniforms,  and  the  officers  had  laid  aside  their 
swords  and  earned  carbines.  M.  de  Bloch  crit- 
icised the  German  army  for  still  maintaining 
gorgeous  uniforms,  and  declared  that  at  German 
maneuvers  gne  was  amazed  at  the  prodigies  per- 
formed by  the  military  tailor  with  cloth,  leather, 
and  steel.  M.  de  Bloch's  purpose  was  to  show 
that  the  English  army  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
criticised  in  comparison  with  the  foremost  Conti- 
nental armies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Boers  are  not  to  be  extravagantly  praised  for  any 
exceptional  military  or  personal  qualities.  His 
point  was  that  the  results  in  South  Africa  are 
wholly  due  to  smokeless  powder  and  long-range, 
quick-firing  rifles,  which  involve  dispersion  and 
invisibility  to  a  degree  unheard  of  formerly,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  putting  a  larger  number  of 
cartridges  at  the  disposal  of  the  riflemen.  What 
M.  de  Bloch  undertook  to  prove  in  general  was 
that  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  of  late,  has  been 
so  great  that  the  new  improvements  <<tend  to 
stultify  themselves  by  producing  a  deadlock  in 
the  realization  of  the  objects  of  war." 

o//Kr</wS//t  Everything  that  M.  de  Bloch  said 
Sentiment  Under  wss  meant  to  point  out  the  relative 
tkeBritiak  Flag,  superiority  of  the  attitude  of  defense. 

He  noted  the  fact,  evident  just  now  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  there  is  a  great  revival  of  the 
sentiment  of  nationality.  Thus,  it  is  not  alone 
the  Dutch  <;omm unities  of  South  Africa  that  ob- 
ject to  being  submerged  in  the  sweeping  tide  of 
Anglo-Sax ondom,  but  everywhere,  even  within 
the  lines  of  established  empires,  old  race  ele- 
ments are  awakening  to  a  new  era  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-assertion.  The  Welsh  were 
never  more  ardently  attached  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  traditions  than  they  are 
just  now  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
alization in  the  early  future  of  their  cherished 
project  of  a  Welsh  university.  Especially  re- 
markable is  the  movement  in  Ireland  for  the 
revival  of  the  old  national  language,  the  Erse 
or  Gaelic.  There  are  a  good  many  thousands  of 
Irishmen,  perhaps  several  hundred  thousand, 
who  can  speak  the  old  language,  and  thousands 
are  now  studying  it  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  Gaelic  League.  Some  weeks  ago,  a  new 
member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Donnell, 
arose  in  his  place  in  the  House,  and  tried  the 
experiment  of  making  a  speech  in  Gaelic.  It 
was  decided  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Gully,  that  no 
other  language  but  English  is  now  in  order  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  incident  attracted 
much  attention,  however,  and  apropos  of  it  we 
publish  elsewhere  this  month  a  plea  for  the 
survival  of  the  Gaelic  language  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.    O'Donnell  himself.     On  this  topic   the 


reader  will  find  a  very  amusing  intervlev  be- 
tween Mr.  William  Archer  and  the  novelist, 
Mr.  George  Moore,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
CrtttCf  Mr.  Moore  having  become  a  most  ar- 
dent convert  to  the  idea  that  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage must  be  revived  as  a  vehicle  for  Irish  lit- 
erature. It  will  not  be  strange  to  find  in  the 
proposed  new  Catholic  university  of  Ireland  well- 
established  chairs  of  the  Gaelic  language  and 
literature.  The  old  language  of  the  Highlands  is 
not  likely  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  public  cru- 
sade or  propaganda  ;  but  even  Scotland  clings 
tenaciously  to  national  and  racial  ideals,  and  the 
very  terms  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  gift  to  the 
Scottish  universities,  with  its  purpose  to  remove 
pecuniary  obstacles  from  the  pathway  of  aspiring 
youths  seeking  to  carry  on  university  studies, 
were  so  framed  as  to  differentiate  Scotland  sharply 
from  the  rest  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Canadians  and  Australians  show 
^fmp/re"'^*'  uo  tendency  to  lose  their  distinctive- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  dif- 
ferentiation is  becoming  more  pronounced  ;  and 
within  the  Dominion  itself  the  French-Canadian 
race  cherishes  more  than  ever  its  own  language 
and  customs.  The  British  empire  of  the  future 
cannot  hope  to  be  held  together  by  force,  in  view 
of  the  military  developments  that  are  now  so 
favorable  to  independent  movements  and  de- 
fensive operations.  Thus,  if  Canada  or  Austra- 
lia desired  to  cut  loose,  it  would  never  pay  Eng- 
land to  try,  as  Spain  tried  in  Cuba,  to  hold  an 
unwilling  colony  by  force.  By  the  new  census, 
there  are  about  five  million  Canadians  and  about 
four  million  Australians.  Since  it  is  seriously 
taxing  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  to 
subdue  a  mere  handful  of  Boers,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  attempt  would  ever  be  made  to 
oppose  by  force  a  Canadian  or  Australian  asser- 
tion of  independence.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
does  not,  of  course,  weaken  the  British  empire, 
but  quite  the  contrary  ;  because  it  makes  it  cer- 
tain enough  that  no  British  policy  will  be  pur- 
sued that  could  harm  the  great  colonies  or  out- 
rage their  sensibilities.  Never,  indeed,  has  the 
British  empire  been  so  harmonious  and  happy  in 
its  interior  relationships  as  it  seems  to  be  just 
now  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  colonial  secretary, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  had  to  endure  much  harsh 
criticism,  it  is  doing  him  only  bare  justice  to 
admit  that  his  comprehension  of  imperial  prob- 
lems in  general  has  been  almost  unrivaled  in 
modern  English  history.  Last  month,  for  in- 
stance, under  his  auspices,  a  notable  gathering 
of  British  empire  leaders  assembled  at  Lon- 
don upon  a  matter  of  high  interest  and  conse- 
quence, and  in  a  spirit  of  entire  harmony. 
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Organizing    The  crown  18  obviouslv  the  central 

an  Imperial  ,.  •      .1       r»   •.•   i  ■  /.  1 

Court  of  point  in  the  British  empire.  Canada 
Appeals.  ^,^,^1  Australia  do  not  admit  that  the 
English  Parliament  has  the  slightest  authority 
over  them  directly  or  indirectly,  but  they  ac- 
knowledge their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
Appeals  from  colonial  courts  have  always  been 
taken,  not  to  the  House  of  Lords,  wliich  is  the 
high  court  of  appeals  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  to  the  sovereign  direct,  who  refers  them  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  At 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  new  constitution 
for  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  last  year,  the 
Australians  objected  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  as  not  constituting  a  tribunal 
of  enough  efiBciency  and  dignity  to  serve  as  the 
court  for  the  final  decision  of  questions  arising 
under  the  interpretation  of  Australia's  new  fed- 
eral constitution.  Mr.  Chamberlain  finally  com- 
promised the  matter  with  the  Australians  by 
promising  to  reorganize  tlie  judicial  committee  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  really  a  great  imperial 
supreme  court  for  the  adjudication  of  matters  re- 
ferred from  all  the  British  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. The  conference  last  month  was  called  in 
pursuance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  promise,  with 
representatives  from  the  principal  colonies.  Thus, 
Mr.  Mills,  Canadian  minister  of  justice,  repre- 
sented the  Dominion  ;  Justice  Hodges  was  sent 
from  Australia  ;  and  Mr.  Rose-Innes,  attorney - 
general  of  Cape  Colony, — the  most  popular 
public  figure  in  South  Africa, — appeared  for  that 
troubled  portion  of  the  empire,  while  India  and 
various  smaller  countries  were  also  represented. 
Doubtless  a  plan  will  have  been  devised  to  erect 
a  really  distinguished  court  of  appeals,  which, 
when  properly  housed  at  London,  will  have 
great  prestige.  It  is  announced  that  the  King's 
coronation  will  occur  in  June  of  next  year.  It 
is  further  reported  that  the  royal  title  is  likely 
to  be  changed  so  as  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  King  Edward  over  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  empire  at  large.  This  would  seem  natural 
enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  sov- 
ereign, although  commonly  called  King  or 
Queen,  has,  in  fact,  a  wider  imperial  sway  than 
any  other  monarch.  There  are  many  reasons 
>vhy  Edward  should  be  commonly  called  Emperor 
rather  than  King,  and  perhaps  no  very  good 
reasons  why  he  should  not. 

ru   D  ^  wt  ^  The  enviable  position  assumed  in  the 

The  Beat  Kind  ^^        1      »  /.  •  1         hi  1 

of  Fighting  bouth  African  war  by  all  the  volun- 
^"'''  teer  colonial  contingents,  whether  Ca- 
nadian, Australian,  or  South  African,  illustrated 
exceedingly  well  M.  de  Bloch's  repeated  state- 
ment that  the  old-fashioned  European  army  train- 
ing does  not  make  the  most  effective  modern  sol- 


dier.    What  is  needed  under  new  conditions  is  a 
large  measure  of  individual  initiative  ;  and  the 
colonial    volunteers   possessed    this   in    a   much 
higher  degree  than  some  of  the  best-drilled  regi- 
ments of  the  British  army.     The  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  has  a  high  merit  by  modern 
tests,  largely  because  of  the  material  from  which 
it  has  been  recruited,  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  doing  frontier 
service  in  small  and  scattered  detachments.     Our 
prevailing  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  de- 
velop an  unusual  degree  of  self-reliance  in  young 
men,  and  as  a  rule  the  young  American  learns  to 
use  firearms.     M.  de  Bloch  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  modern  rifle  and  smokeless  powder  give 
a  wholly  new  importance  and  meaning  to  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  that  on  this  account  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  bring  ^vars  to  a  decisive  conclu- 
sion.   The  natural  capacity  of  Americans  for  this  . 
kind  of  warfare  is  so  great  that  no  conceivable 
combination  of  military  powers  could  successfully 
invade  the  United  States.      These  principles,  as 
they  couie  to  be  generally  perceived,  must  have 
the  most  profound  bearing  upon  the  early  future 
of  military  organization  and  methods  in  Europe, 
and  they  must  also  be  allowed  to  have  their  bear- 
ing upon  our  own  methods.     Mere  drilling  and 
old-fashioned   tactics,   while  undoubtedly  useful 
in  themselves  as  a  matter  of  training  and  disci- 
pline, are  no  longer  the  things  by  virtue  of  which 
a  nation  is  going  to  win  or  lose  battles.      High 
spirit,  intelligence,  vigor,  and  adaptability  in  the 
individual  man  will  count  for  more  than  anything 
else  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  maintain 
those  ideals  of  American  life  and  democracy  ac- 
cording to  which  the  great  object  of  institutions 
like  ours  is  to  maintain  equality  of  conditions  and 
promote  universal  education  and  prosperity.    This 
means  true  education  as  the  national  safeguard. 

Secretary  Root,  whose  conduct  of  the 
-JJ/^/erXr*!  War  Department  has  been  so  re- 
markably able  and  successful,  went 
last  month  to  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth, 
in  Kansas,  with  some  very  interesting  plans  in 
view.  He  was  to  look  over  the  grounds  at  Fort 
Riley  in  order  to  decide  just  what  cl^nges  might  be 
needed  to  establish  there  a  great  national  camp- 
ing-ground, where  the  militia  of  the  States  could 
from  time  to  time  come  into  contact  with  regiments 
of  the  regular  army,  and  where  drills  and  ma- 
neuvers on  the  large  scale  might  be  practised,  and 
military  education  advanced.  There  is  already 
at  Fort  Riley  a  cavalry  school  and  an  artillery 
school  ;  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  there  is  an  infantry  and  cavalry 
school  which  has  within  the  past  twenty  years 
developed  into  a  large  military  institution, — a 
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jort  of  post-graduate  school  for  young  oflficers 
who  have  left  West  Point,  Mr.  Root  is  plan- 
aing  further  developments  which  will  be  of  almost 
incalculable  value  to  the  country.  We  do  not 
aeed  a  large  ai-my,  but  rather  a  militia  system 
capable  of  providing  a  large  force  on  short  notice 
n  time  of  need,  with  officers  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  Mr.  Root^s  plans  are 
[naking  toward  this  end.  Our  military  experi- 
Bnce  of  the  past  three  years,  while  not  requiring 
vast  enlistments  or  armaments,  has  placed  us  in 
&  position  where  the  Government  and  the  army 
feel  themselves  equal  to  almost  any  possible 
3raergency.  Thus,  we  have  not  at  any  time  in 
3ur  history  been  in  a  more  secure  position  as  re- 
spects the  prospect  of  continued  peace  with  all 
oations.     There  is  not  a  cloud  on  our  horizon  line. 

M^.^   ^,    ^«.   M.  de  Bloch  points  out  what  he  con- 

4  rbit  ration  the     .  ,  if  i  i         /.  ^ 

Oniu  True      SKiers    tlie    demonstrable    fact    that 
Solution,      France   and    Russia    have    prepared 
themselves  invincibly  for  resistance  on  their  own 
soil,   and   that  logical  attack  would  come  from 
Germany  and  her  allies  on  the  supposition  of  a 
great  European  war.     He  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
feelings  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  enmity  may 
not  even   yet  precipitstte  the  European  conflict, 
although   he  does  not  see  how  such  a  struggle 
between  the  great  military  powers  could  result 
decisively  either  way.     He  holds,  in  short,  that 
war  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible,  and 
that  arbitration  offers  the  only  way  out.     The 
protracted  discussion  of  indemnity  details  among 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Peking  may 
even  yet  throw  certain  phases  of   the  Chinese 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  Hague  tribunal  for 
adjustment.      It  has  been  our  view  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  whole  Chinese  problem  subse- 
quent to  the  necessary  relief  of  the  ministers  at 
Peking  should  have  been  turned  promptly  over 
to  the  Hague  tribunal.      The  powers   have  se- 
lected men  of  high  standing  to  represent  them 
on  that  august  board,  and  it  is  amply  capable  of 
<ieaHng  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  questions 
DOW  pending  between   natiom.      The  death  of 
6x- President  Harrison  left  a  vacancy  which  Mr. 
McKinley  must  fill  by  appointment,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  State  judge  of  high  standing  may 
be  selected.     Mr.   HoUs,  who  was  secretary  of 
t^e  American  delegation  at  The  Hague,  has  been 
appointed  by  two  Asiatic  governments — namely, 
Siain  and  Persia — as  a  member  of  the  arbitration 
^nbunal.     It  has  a  glorious  future  before  it. 

^^Hdth^"  '^^^  subject  of  arbitration  is  one  that 
'^'American  has  been  under  greater  discussion  in 
Conference.   ^^^  republics  of  South  America  in  the 

past  few  weeks  than  in  Europe  or  at  Peking.   This 


is  because  of  the  approaching  Pan-American  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  October. 
One  of  the  principal  topics  set  down  in  the  ten- 
tative programme  for  that  conference  is  the  arbi- 
tration of  differences  between  American  republics. 
The  announcement  of  this  topic  led  to  a  demand 
by  at  least  three  South  American  powers  that  its 
limits  should  be  exactly  defined.  Chile,  for  ex- 
ample, was  willing  to  take  up  the  question  of  an 
inter-American  arbitration  treaty,  to  apply  to  the 
settlement  of  such  differences  onlv  as  should  arise 
after  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed.  But 
Peru  and  Bolivia  were  not  willing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  discussion  of  an  arbitration 
plan,  unless  its  object  should  be  to  provide  means 
for  the  settlement  of  existing  and  pending  dis- 
putes  that  might  threaten  peaceful  relations,  as 
well  as  for  the  adjustment  of  future  differences. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  not  a  mere  academic  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  our  South  American  friends, 
but  a  strictly  practical  affair. 

The  Trouble    To  Quote  Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  dic- 

Between  Chile  ,       ^        . ,  .  ..   .  ,  , , 

andHer      tum,  '  Mt  IS  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
Neighbors.    ^|j^^.  confronts  these  South  American 

powers,  and  it  is  one  of  primary  importance. 
Chile  has  been  an  aggressive  and  relatively  suc- 
cessful power.  She  is  the  only  South  American 
country  that  has  developed  a  strong  naval  force. 
It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since  Chile,  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  war  against  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  deprived  Bolivia  of  her  maritime  provinces 
and  thus  cut  her  off  wholly  from  access  to  the 
sea,  while  also  taking  from  Peru  her  southern- 
most coastwise  district.  When  the  treaties  of 
peace  were  signed,  however,  there  was  no  abso- 
lute cession  of  these  provinces.     It  was  merely 

agreed   that  Chile 
should  hold   them 


for  ten  years, — 
that  is,  until  1894, 
— at  which  time 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  were 
to  determine  by 
vote  to  which  na- 
tion they  should 
permanently  b  e  - 
long.  Naturally, 
Chile  has  been  re- 
luctant to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  pos- 
session ;  and  the 
vote  has  never 
been  taken.  Many 
C  hilean  s  had 
moved  into  the 
provinces  in  ques- 


Erovince  farmtrfy 

Ero^incf  frmtrly 
c(«»9<iiy\»    BOLIVIA 
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tioD,  and  the  BolivianB  and  Peruvians  held  that 
the  Chileans  were  not  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  election.  It  ia  not  necessary  to  go  further 
into  tlie  details  of  wiiat  has  Iwconie  a  liighly 
complicated  matter.  Tlie  main  situation  is  clear 
enough.  Chile  is  in  possession,  and  has  a  su- 
perior army  and  navy  ;  and  slie  feels  that  arbi- 
tration could  bring  ber  no  gain  and  might  bring 
her  some  loss.  The  Peruvians,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  that  arbitration  would  result  in 
their  getting  back  the  lost  territory.  Each  side 
to  this  controversy  has  tried  to  get  tbe  United 
States  to  adopt  its  view  of  tbe  scope  of  the  arbi- 
tration plan  to  be  discussed  at  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. Our  Government  has  declined  to  commit 
itself,  and  prefers  to  leave  it  to  the  conference 
itself  to  deal  with  the  question  in  its  own  way. 
At  first  it  was  announced  that  Chile  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  attend  the  conference. 
Subsequently,  however,  Chile  was  reassured  and 
decided  to  come  ;  whereu|)on  Fern  took  offense 
and  proposed  to  stay  away  and  to  keep  as  many 
of  her  neighbors  at  home  as  possible.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  tlie  Argentine 
Republic  and  Cliile.  A  long  Andean  frontier 
separates  tliem,  and  they  have  had  difGcuJties  in 
deciding  about  tlie  ownership  of  certain  valleys. 
Chile  is  the  most  peculiarly  shaped  of  all  inde- 
pendent countries.  The  South  American  bound- 
ary lines,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  scientific, 
and  are  likely  to  undergo  more  than  one  read- 
justment in  the  future.  Since  the  people  of  all 
these  republics  speak  the  Spanish  language  and 
ai-e  of  a  common  origin, — excepting  only  Brazil, 
which  is  Portuguese, — it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  future  tendency  would  be  toward  feder- 
ation into  larger  states. 

The  conference  in  Mexico  next  Octo- 
^"'in'Stx'co"'  '^'*''  '^o"!'^  ""^  *^^^  ^°  anything  that 

would  have  a  direct  hearing  on  the 
dispute  between  t'lule  and  Peru,  except  by  con- 
sent of  both  those  powers.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral useful  purposes  tlial  this  conference  may 
serve,  and  all  the  American  republics  ought  to  he 
represented  thei-c.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  si-lfish  objects  to  gain,  and  their 
principal  desire  must  be  to  promote  good  rela- 
tions and  a  friendly  feeling  all  around.  It  is 
especially  iinportaiit  that  the  South  American 
people  should  be  under  no  iriisap)>rehension  as  to 
the  gi-eat  \alue  to  them  of  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine. 
They  made  heroic  efforts  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendennt  B(\entv-five  years  ago;  aud  at  a  mo- 
ment that  was  very  critical  for  them,  the  United 
States  came  forward  and  proclaimed  itself  their 
champion  Othtrwise  Spain  would  have  had  the 
cooperation   of  the  great  Continental  powers  in 


the  attempt  to  recover  control  of  South  AmeriOk 
These  republics  have  everything  to  gain  br.CuL 
tivating  close  and  friendly  relations  vit 
United  States.  And  we  must  lose  no 
prove  this.  We  hold  that  the  EuropM|i 
system  should  not  be  reestablished  on  UiU-. 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  for  this  position  ■■ 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  the  Bi 
powers  would  undoubtedly  attempt  to 
South  America  and  cut  it  up  among  ' 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  South  AiDeiiotBi 
publics  ought  to  sympathize  wholly  with 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  deein  !■ 
keep  the  proposed  isthmian  canal  under  ezols-' 
sively  American  auspices  and  control.  All  tba 
aspirations  of  the  United  States  are  thorongblf 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  lAtia- 
American  republics,  and  our  citizens  should 
make  good  use  of  every  opportunity  to  have  tht 
Soutli  Americans  understand  this  truth.  Oneof 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  is  tbe  improvement 
of  trade  conditions  in  the  western  hemisphen. 
It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  reciprocity  treaties,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  all  other  means  may  he  encoIl^ 
aged  for  the  radical  increase  of  commerce  b»- 
tween  the  United  States  and  South  America. 


Our  Supply  of 


^  I  As  the  South  African  war  has  lA- 
tajor  vanced  to  its  later  stages,  the  iufantiy 
Ajrica.  regiments  have  become  comparative 
useless,  and  the  demand  for  well-mount«d  troop- 
ers has  become  imperative.  Of  the  English  wl- 
diers  now  in  South  Africa  probably  75, 000  oat  d. 
about  200,000  are  operating  on  horseback.  Thil 
African  campaigning  is  so  iiard  upon  the  animal^ 
whether  used  for  mounting  troops  or  for  traw- 
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;  supplies,  that  it  bss  been  liifficult  to  sup- 
sah  horses  and  mules  fast  enough.  The 
)al  recruiting  field  has  been  the  aouth- 
n  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chief 
of  shipment  has  been  New  Orleans.  It, 
iported  last  month  tliat  the  United  States 
.ready  supplied  the  Britisli  army  in  South 
.with  100, OOD  horses  and  mules,  and  that 
iilional  50,000  would  now  have  to  be  pur- 
I.  The  price  has  steadily  advanced,  and 
nd's  purchasing  agents  find  the  supply 
Iv  equal  to  the  demand. 

^  A  few  years  ago, 
'Horn  the  general  intro- 
'"■  duction  of  the  elec- 
dley  system  in  cities  and 
Walent  use  ot  bicycles 
I  a  large  falling  off  in 
uket  for  horses,  which 
rdingly  became  very 
With  one  accord  the 
nt  Btock-raisei's  dropped 
breeding  as  unprofitable, 
he  consequence  that  al- 
before  any  one  could 
it,  the  supply  of  good 
B  had  fallen  below  the 
d.  This  circumstance, 
er  with  such  incidents 
purchase  of  horses  on  a 
(cale  for  South  Africa, 
ade  horse-raising  once 
i  very  profitable  indiia- 
.Vobody  can  safely  pre-        m,  t^caa 


diet  how  soon  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing use  of  automobiles 
for  various  purposes  will  affect 
the  horse  market  somewhat  as 
the  trolley  car  did  a  few  years 
ago.  The  present  season  has 
witnessed  e  remarkably  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  self-pro- 
pelling vehicles  in  all  parte  of 
the  United  States.  In  Europe, 
ihey  are  used  chiefly  for  pleas- 
ure, and  speed  seeiris  to  be  the 
great  object.  World-wide  in- 
terest was  attracted,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  recent  automo- 
bile race  from  Paris  to  Berlin. 
In  this  country,  high  speed  is 
not  BO  much  desired  in  auto- 
mobiles as  sound  and  practical 
qualities  that  will  (it  a  machine 
for  steady  use,  whether  as  a 
family  vehicle,  a  public  cab,  or 
a  delivery  wagon. 


The  French  are  giving  more  attention 
^a!^"^"  *''*°  ^°-y  other  people  at  present  to 

various  kinds  of  new  inventions. 
Thus,  they  are  developing  submarine  boats  as  an 
adjunct  of  their  navy  with  great  zeal  and  with 
entire  success  ;  and  their  latest  achievement  has 
been  the  construction  of  an  airship  that  could 
be  Buccesafully  controlled.  M.  Santos  Dumont, 
a  young  man  who  was  born  in  Brazil,  but  who 
has  been  working  in  France  for  some  years  on 
the  problem  of  airships,  is  the  envied  inventor. 
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A  year  ago  a  French  petroleum  refiner  offered 
a  prize  of  100,000  francs  to  the  first  inventor 
who  should  be  able  to  start  an  airship  in  the  St. 
Cloud  neighborhood,  circle  it  three  times  around 
tlie  Eiffel  Tower,  and  then  return  to  the  starting- 
point,  at  an  average  speed  of  not  less  than  thir- 
teen miles  an  hour.  The  balloon  of  Santos  Du- 
mont  is  a  long  cylindrical  affair,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  slight  elongated  car  containing  a 
four-cylinder  motor  of  sixteen  horse-power.  In 
returning  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully circled, on  July  13,  this  inventor  met 
with  some  mishaps.  Doubtless  many  improve- 
ments will  have  to  be  made.  But  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  there  has  now  been  invented  a  mechan- 
ism for  propelling  and  steering  a  balloon  irre- 
spective of  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

- .- /  «       /  When  Mr.  John  Mitchell,   president 

A  Fair  Bargain     .      ,       tt    •       ^    nr-         -txr      i 

Between  Labor  01  the  United   Mme   Workers,  came 
and  Capital.  ^^  ^^^^  york  last  March  seeking  to 

avert  a  threatened  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  able  to  make  at 
least  &  prima  facte  showing  of  two  things.  First, 
that  there  were  many  vexatious  anomalies  and 
actual  grievances  among  the  Pennsylvania  miners 
in  respect  to  wages,  hours,  frequency  of  payments, 
company  stores,  methods  of  weighing  and  screen- 
ing coal,  etc.  And,  second,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  miners  were  at  last  all  organized,  and 
that  he  could  fairly  claim  to  speak  as  their  repre- 
sentative. He  was  not  in  a  threatening  mood,  or 
in  unseemly  haste  as  to  the  remedying  of  the 
grievances  of  the  anthracite  workers,  palpable  as 
they  were.  But  he  sought  to  obtain  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  workers  as  the  initial  point 
for  future  amicable  conferences,  with  a  view  to  the 
gi-adual  correction  of  unsuitable  conditions  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  plan  of  yearly 
agreements  on  wage  scales, — a  plan  that  had 
been  successfully  introduced  in  the  principal  bi- 
tuminous coal  regions.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not 
been  able  to  point  confidently  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  the  anthracite- coal 
miners  were  thoroughly  and  completely  organ- 
ized, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could 
have  made  much  impression  upon  the  financiers 
who  now  dominate  the  policy  of  the  coal -carry- 
ing roads,  and  who  through  those  roads  are  in 
a)ntrol  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

The  tacit  understanding  between  Mr. 
Keeping  Their  Mitchell  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
Bargain,  ^^  ^^  ^.j^^  ^^^  hand  and  the  capital- 
ists who  control  the  anthracite  business  on  the 
other  was  that  wages  should  be  maintained  for 
a  year  by  the  employers,  and  p^ace  should  be 
kept  and  strikes  averted  by  the  union.     Next 


spring,  according  to  this  understandi] 
open  and  direct  method  of  negotiatioi 
ference  may  be  adopted.  Last  mont 
men  employed  in  connection  with  the 
engines  at  anthracite  mines  went  out  • 
with  a  pretty  clear  case  of  grievanc 
pally  in  the  nature  of  excessive  hoi 
expected  to  succeed  in  stopping  the  e: 
thus  in  bringing  ^lining  operations  to  a 
For  a  few  days  the  strike  succeeded 
many  important  mines.  These  firei 
rule,  are  not  membeis  of  the  United  M 
ers,  but  are  a  separate  body.  Theybj 
upon  the  passive,  though  not,  of  coi 
the  active,  aid  of  the  United  Mine 
This,  however,  they  failed  to  receive 
strike  came  to  a  quick  conclusion  tl 
firm  opposition  to  it  of  Mr.  Mitche 
presidents  of  the  district  organizatic 
mine  workers,  who  were  determinec 
regard  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  le 
understanding  that  they  were  to  do  th 
keep  industrial  strife  out  of  the  antl 
tricts  during  the  coming  year.  Th 
opinion,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  t 
and  enlightened  way  of  regulating  th< 
between  labor  and  capital. 

Th  8t  When  the  great  amalgamat 
Trust  and  Its  and  Steel  interests  was  brou 
Labor  Policy.  ^^^^  ^^le  United  States  Stee 

tion — commonly  known  as  the  **  Steel 
was  formed  some  months  ago,  we  poin 
these  pages  that  the  general  extensi 
union  principle  among  the  workmen  er 
the  steel  mills  of  this  great  corporation 
attempted  by  labor  leaders.  But  th 
tion  did  not  shape  its  labor  policy  in 
ion,  and  so  it  happens  that  the  counti 
month  subjected  to  the  disturbance  < 
strike.  For  purposes  of  operating  its 
steel  trust  has  kept  distinct  the  orgai 
the  chief  constituent  elements  of  wh 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  Ameri 
Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  H 
pany,  and  the  American  Tin  Plate 
These  three  great  companies  had  theme 
formed  only  very  recently  through 
gamation  of  what  had  been  a  numl 
dependent  companies  and  firms.  So 
mills  belonging  to  these  independent 
and  firms  had  been  so-called  union  m 
is  to  sa^,  had  employed  and  recognize 
longing  to  the  Amalgamated  Associatii 
Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers,  while  < 
been  non-union  mills.  In  many  of  the 
mills,  it  is  asserted,  the  employed  mei 
their  places  only  upon  signing  an  agre 
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I  the  union.  When  tlie  great  amalgama- 
were  fonned,  such  as  the  American  Tin 
jompany,  it  seems  to  have  been  thoHght  that 
M>nditiona  would  be  assimilated  throughout 
■operties  of  each  so-called   "trust;"    and 

nearly  all  of  the  mills  were  on  the  union 
it  was  expected  that  the  others  would  be 
zed  also.  But  the  huge  amalgamation  of 
companies  into  the  existing  United  States 
Corporation  was  brought  about  before  moat 
m  were  old  enough  to  have  had  a  single 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  labor  prob- 

The  strike  ordered  by  President  Shaffer 

Amalgamated  Association  to  take  effect  on 
5  was  confined  at  the  beginning  to  those 
if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that 
eluded  in  three  of  its  subsidiary  companies 
lely,  Sheet  Steel,  Steel  Hoop,  and  Tin  I'late. 
•.malgamated  Association  officials  bad  met 
'epresentative  officials  of  those  three  com^ 
( to  agree  upon  wage-scales  for  the  coming 

They  found  it  possible  to  agree  that  the 
ized  workere  in  the  Tin  Plate  mills  should 
id  at  such  and  sncli  rates,  and  were  also 
a  arrange  the  scales  for  Sheet  Steel  and 
Hoop.  President  Shaffer  and  the  associ- 
officials  were,  of  course,  directly  represent- 
ily  those  mills  that  were  on  the  union  basis. 
,  however,  seem  to  have  comprised  a  major- 
the  mills.  When  the  scales  had  been  agreed 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  asked 
!presentatives  of  tlie  employers  to  agree  that 
(me  wage  scales  should  apply  to  the  mills 
LWere  not  on  the  union  basis.  This  was 
id  by  the  representatives  of  capital,  and 
inference  broke  np.  Thereupon,  President 
;r  ordered  a  strike  of  Amalgamated  Asso- 
a  men  employed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
■ration  in  the  three  subordinate  companies 
'ere  engaged  in  the  confereiice. 

j^^  ^^  The  extent  of  tins  strike  and  its 
ititi  outcome  could  not  be  foretold  as  we 
went  to  press  ;  nor  were  the  principles 
;e  entirely  clear.  The  representatives  of  the 
yers  proceeded  to  make  their  statements  to 
cwspai>erB  ;  and  those  statements  without 
.ion,  in  so  far  as  they  came  to  our  notice, 
ed  that  their  refusal  to  accede  to  President 
■r's  demand  was  due  to  their  obligation  to 
t  the  non-union  men  in  thuir  employ  against 
ranny  of  the  association.  The  newspapers, 
as  a  general  rule,  dt'clnred  that  Shaffer 
jmanded  of  the  steel  trust  that  it  discharge 
i-union  workmen.  It  was  quite  generally 
mJ  by  the  so-called  conservative  newspajiera 
<r  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  that  the 
?ers  were  asked  to  undertake  acompidsory 


unionizing  of  cert&in  mills  against  the  wishes  of 
the.  existing  body  of  non-union  men.  Almost 
invariably  these  same  newspapers  declared  that 
the  Amalgamated  Association  was  perfectly  free 
to  go  into  all  these  mills  and  unionize  them,  in 
BO  far  as  the  employers  were  concerned.  Presi- 
dent   Shaffer's  explanations  were  Bomewhat  dif- 


ferent. He  sought  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
non-union  men  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
join  the  union.  What  the  employers  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  as  a  reasonable  scale  of  prices 
for  the  iron  and  steel  workei-s  in  the  union 
mills  ought,  said  President  Shaffer  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  be  the  standard  of  pay  for  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work.  This,  it  was  believed, 
would  produce  a  uniformity  and  harmony  of 
conditions  that  would  make  for  the  avoidance  of 
future  trouble.  But  the  really  important  thing 
that  President  Shaffer  and  his  colleagues  Bay 
that  they  asked  "was  that  the  men  be  released 
from  the  contracts  now  binding  them  to  belong 
to  no  labor  organization  and  be  allowed  to  join 
ithout  being  discharged." 


Tht  "Half-  ^^  ^"^  perfectly  obvious,  even  to  the 
ana-half"  Casual  looker-on,  many  weeks  ago, 
poiiti/.       j]j|^^    ^jjg    Amalgamated    Association 

was  preparing  to  urge  this  point  upon  the  at. 

ti^ntion  of  the  Uniteil  States   Steel  Corporation. 

The  point   was  vital   from   the   men's   point  of 
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view,  and  Booner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  come 
up.  Such  queetionB  have  to  be  dealt  with  as 
matters  of  iarpe  policy.  The  details  of  wage- 
scales  ought,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  officials 
of  the  subordinate  companies  to  work  out  with 
the  representatives  of  labor;  but  the  funda- 
mental points  of  principle  must  in  due  time  be  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  of  the  United  States  that  this  country 
could  not  permanently  live  half  slave  and  half 
free.  And  some  men  say  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  cannot  succeed  permanently  in 
its  present  policy  of  trying  to  carry  on  its  mills 
on  the  plan  of  half  union  and  half  non-union. 
Id  the  end,  they  say,  it  most  be  one  thing  or  the 
otlier,  irrespective  of  the  results  of  last  month's 
strike.  Somo  of  the  statements  ^ven  to  the 
press  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  merely  been  protecting  their  non-union  men 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion were  brought  into  question  later  in  tbe  day 
when  it  was  discovered  that  certain  non-union 
men  themselves  were  disposed  to  join  the  strik- 
ing union  men  and  walk  out  of  the  mills.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  fact — though  the  truth  aboiit 
Buch  things  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain — that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  non-union  mills  would  have 
been  unionized  in  very  short  order  if  the  work- 
men had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 
Everything  in  the  situation  made  it  bard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  would  have  been  any  strike  if 
Mr,  Shaffer  had  allowed  time  for  a  more  thorough 
investigation  and  dif 


"Yoa  fellows  would  make 
more  headway  If  you  pnlled  the  same  way." 
From  the  Ltadtr  (Dm  Moines). 


A  strike  is  too  extreme  a  n 
^abii%i'ikS'  be  resorted  to,  except  after  e 

recourse  has  failed  for  the  i 
of  a  serious  practical  grievance.  It 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Shaffer  was  wronj 
cipitating  a  strike.  There  was  no  practi 
ance  whatever,  Mr.  Shaffer's  point 
properly  before  the  conference.  The  i 
in  anticipation  of  possible  future  grievi 
was  as  if  one  country  should  make  war  c 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  on  the  gronc 
otlier  country  would  not  sign  a  pemi 
bitration  treaty  as  anticipatory  of  possii 
disputes.  It  may,  however,  turn  out 
strike  will  bring  the  deeper  point  at  iasi 
and  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  impo 
like  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  alone  a 
tent  to  adjust  such  issues.  The  strike 
about  to  be  precipitated  in  the  antbraci 
last  spring  was  only  averted,  it  is  said, 
terposition  of  Mr.  Morgan.  Tbe  men  ^ 
and  responsibly  organized.  They  ha 
conferences  with  the  presidents  of  the  c 
ing  roads.  They  had  sent  respectful  ii 
and  they  had  not  even  been  accorded' t 
courtesy  of  an  answer  to  their  letters,  I 
ly,  there  was  a  higher  court,  to  which  i 
made  with  better  results.  The  confei 
sat  at  Pittsburg  was  perfectly  compot«n 
upon  scales  for  the  organized  mills, 
question  whether  or  not  those  scales 
applicable  to  the  non-union  mills  was  01 
ing  a  general  policy,  and  its  answer  slii 
been  postponed  for  at  liiast  a  year,  Pr 
can  learn,  Mr.  Shaffer  is  a  man  whose 
fault  would  seem  to  bo  a  lack  of  patie 
disposition  to  act  arbitrarily  and  precip 

'(»''*/* '?'**  There  is  not  involved  on  e 
Ptrmaiteitt  a  question  of  strict  right  C 
Attitant  7  jj,|j  solely  a  question  of  wh 
and  farsighted  in  point  of  policy.  Ii 
run,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporatio 
to  deal  with  organized  labor,  or  it  is  1 
ofBcials  of  the  Amalgamated  Associat 
that  President  Schwab  of  the  steel  trust 
intends  to  reduce  labor  throughout  all 
erties  of  the  corporation  to  the  status  o: 
negie  company's  works,  where,  since  t 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  tl 
rable  Homestead  strike  of  1892,  labor 
tion  has  not  been  permitted,  Mr, 
recent  testimony  before  the  Industi 
mission  at  Washington  was  not  reas 
the  unionists.  After  the  struggle  of  1 89 
not  have  been  fei^ible  to  permit  unionisi 
of  the  Carnegie  mills  and  to  forbid  it  : 
The  question  is.  Would  it  be  found  pei 
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e  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
1  with  a  trade'Union  year  by  year  in  nego- 
of  wage-scalea  for  the  majority  of  its  mills 
sternly  refusing  the  men  the  right  to  organ- 
other  mills,  or  to  be  brought  under  the 
of  the  general  wage- agreement  ?  In  short, 
lionists  bold  that  the  present  attitude  of 
.pitalists  is  not  one  of  stable  equilibrium. 


k  DOUBLE  TiE-rP.-Prom  tile  Herald  (BoBton). 

e  watchful  and  suspicious  minds  of  the 
leaders  it  is  settled  that  the  policy  of 
Bel  corporation  is  to  be  hostile  to  labor  or- 
ttion,  and  that  unionism  is  to  be  crushed 
'ben  occasion  offers.  And  certainly  the 
organizations,  one  must  admit,  have  some 
I  for  this  belief.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
the  Amalgamated  Association  would  sur- 
rand  accept  annihilation  without  making  a 
om  fight  for  existence  ;  and  when  the  issue 
Its  itself  in  that  light  the  question  arises 
side  is  lo  choose  the  time  for  a  iight.  Mr, 
!r  has  tliought  it  better  strategy  to  fight 
iiately,  and  we  think  him  disastronsly  mis- 
.  Whatever  temporary  truce  may  be  patched 
)wever,  the  labor  leaders  will  declare  that 
can  be  only  one  of  two  permanent  ont- 
.  Either  labor  organization  must  go  to  the 
;ompletely,  while  the  country  looks  on  at 
phant  and  unlimited  organization  of  capi- 

■  else  the  principle  must  be  recognized  that 
organization  is  not  only  permissible,  but  a 
ihing  ;  and  that  where  vast  productive  capi' 
■niea  under  unified  control,  labor  will  have 
ttensive  organization. 

'^'  After  all,  those  men  argue,  it  is  not 
tfi  labor  organization  that  is  on  trial  at 
''*'■     thebarof  public  opinion  in  the  United 

■  at  the  present  time.  'Die  advantages  and 
'antages  of  trade-unionisirL  liave  been  thor- 


oughly discussed  in  all  industrial  countries  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  But  the  monopolistic 
consolidation  of  productive  capital  is  a  very  new 
phenomenon,  and  it  was  not  only  criticised  and 
inveighed  against  in  the  political  platforms  of 
both  great  parties  alike  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  last  year,  but  it  is  criticised  and  de- 
nounced also  in  the  very  latest  State  platforms, 
as,  for  instance,  those  adopted  in  Ohio  last  month. 
Tlie  only  wonder  was  that  the  enormous  steel 
corporation,  with  its  alleged  overcapitalization, 
could  have  been  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  as 
much  good  temper  and  toleration  as  was  shown 
by  public  opinion  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  believed  by  many  onlookers  that  the  chief 
promoters  of  this  great  corporation  would  certain- 
ly acquaint  themselves  with  the  new  and  inevita- 
ble tendencies  in  the  labor  situation.  Those  men 
have  had  much  to  say  to  the  country  about  a 
progressive  age  and  wholly  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods-in  the  organization  of  capital.  They  must 
not  forget  that  in  this  country  the  trade-union 
idea  is  much  m.ore  familiar  and  much  less  feared 
than  the  trust  idea ;  and  that  everybody  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  big  consolidated 
employere  of  labor  would  have  to  negotiate  on 
fairly  equal  terms  with  the  big  unions. 

j^  If,  indeed,  it  must  be  one  thing  or  the 

Political  other  in  the  end,  it  is  likely  to  be 
^ip«of».  M  union."  A  localized  employer  mAy 
be  able  to  (ight  down  organized  labor  and  put 
his  shops  or  mills  on  the  non-union  basis ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  as  if  an  employer  on  so  vast 
a  scale  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
could  completely  stamp  out  unionism,  for  the 
simple  reason  thai  the  country  itself  would  not 
endure  the  stupendous  conflict  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  involved.  The  men  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  policy  of  the  steel  corporation  as 
respects  labor  can  also  dictate  that  of  a  great 
part  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  and 
most  of  the  coal-mining,  not  to  mention  other 
industries.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  various  railroad  unions  and  other  organ- 
izations would  look  on  and  see  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Work- 
ers defeated  in  a  struggle  tliat  really  meant  life 
or  death  for  organized  labor  in  general.  When 
strikes  occur  on  a  great  scale  and  carry  disturb- 
ance into  widely  separated  regions,  their  pohti- 
cal  aspect  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
party  that  hapi)ena  to  be  in  power  usually  suBera 
most  from  labor  troubles.  Both  great  parties  in 
this  country  claim  to  be  the  particular  friends  of 
organized  labor.  Mr,  Shaffer  and  liis  colleagues 
were  evidently  relying  a  good  deal  last  month 
upon  the  exigencies  of  politics. 
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It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth 

%Vath€r!  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  through  the  greater  part 
of  July  there  was  greater  anxiety 
shown  about  the  weather  and  its  relation  to  the 
growing  crops  than  about  the  theory  or  practice 
of  trade-unionism  and  the  possible  damage  to 
business  interests  of  a  protracted  steel  strike. 
Early  in  the  season,  the  crop  situation  had  ap- 
peared to  be  very  bright ;  and  it  seems  that, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  the  wlieat  crop  has 
been  successfully  harvested  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  our  history.  But  a  cold  and  wet  spring 
had  given  the  corn  crop  a  late  start,  and  its  de- 
velopment was  dependent  upon  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  rain  and  shine  in  July.  Unfortunately, 
there  extended  across  the  country  for  many  days 
a  vast  area  of  intense  and  persistent  heat  and 
drought.  In  New  York  and  the  East,  the  ex- 
cessively hot  spell  began  late  in  June  and  lasted 
for  about  two  weeks.  Since  weather  records 
have  been  kept,  no  such  spell  of  extremely  hot 
and  dry  weather  had  been  known  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  The  death  rate  in  New  York 
and  many  other  cities  was  enormously  increased 
by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  tenement- houses  slept 
night  after  night  in  the  public  parks,  while  other 
thousands  slept  on  the  Long  Island  beaches. 
In  the  West,  the  hot  spell  was  still  more  pro- 
tracted than  in  the  East,  and  the  thermometer 
was  a  good  deal  higher.  While  it  was  certain 
that  the  corn  crop  in  Kansas  and  the  Southwest 
at  large  had  suffered  greatly,  no  accurate  esti- 
mate could  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the 
Western  States  has  been  to  teach  the  farmerr: 
how  to  make  the  best  of  bad  years.  There  are 
certain  comparatively  new  crops,  such  as  alfalfa, 
kafifir  corn,  field  peas,  and  others,  that  are  not  so 
dependent  as  wheat  and  corn  upon  equable  and 
normal  conditions  of  heat  and  rainfall.  The 
great  agricultural  West  has  been  so  prosperous 
for  some  years  past  that  it  has  accumulated,  so 
to  speak,  an  insurance  fund  against  a  bad  season 
or  two.  It  has  learned  by  experience  that  tjiere 
must  be  lean  years  as  well  as  fat  years.  It  is 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  West  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  partial 
failure  of  this  year's  crops. 

^  .  ^  .       On  July  18.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

End  of  the  i     i  •  i  /.  i  • 

Northern  Pacific  B.nnouncQa  liis  plan  lor  makmg  a 
Struggle.  permanent  peace  of  the  armistice  de- 
clared on  May  31  between  the  two  factions  at- 
tempting to  control  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. The  fight  for  control  which  had  brought 
on  the  remarkable  panic  of  May  9,  and  so  uni- 


versally unsettled  the  most  important  financial 
movements,  had  rested  under  the  terms  of  a 
memorandum  bv  which  the  Northern  Pacific  in. 
terests  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  advantage 
of  their  new  ownership  of  the  Burlington  road  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Union  Pacific  until  Mr. 
Morgan  should  have  tried  his  hand  at  straighten- 
ing out  the  tangle.  To  do  this,  Mr.  Morgan  se- 
lected five  new  members  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
directorate,  with  a  view  to  assuring  all  the  rail- 
roads involved  that  the  new  owners  of  the  Bur- 
lington would  not  use  it  to  hurt  the  traffic  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  its  allied  roads,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  sufficient  strength  in  the  board  to 
Mr.  Hill's  Great  Northern  party  to  content  them. 
Both  sides  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly 
satisfied.  In  case  there  is  a  disagreement  in  the 
reconstituted  board  over  matters  that  involve  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Harriman  group  of 
roads  on  the  one  side  and  the  Morgan -Hill  group 
on  the  other,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  named  as 
referee,  and  in  his  absence  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
president  of  t!ie  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  will  act 
as  substitute.  This  arrangement  promises  a  true 
**  community  of  interest**  in  the  management  of 
practically  every  railroad  west  of  Chicago,  except 
the  Atchison,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific^ 
and  will  carry  an  important  step  further  the 
remarkable  movement  in  concentrating  the  own- 
ership and  management  of  our  transportation 
routes  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcoml). 

Later  information  caused  it  to  appear 
^feklna^*    that  the  indemnity  question  at  Pekiiig 

was  by  no  means  so  near  adjustment 
as  the  European  and  American  public  had  been 
led  to  suppose  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.     It  wis 
not.  finally   determined   just   how  much   Chins 
should  pay,  in  what  form  she  should  make  pay- 
ment, nor  yet  by  what  means  she  should  raise 
the  money.     It  turned  out  that  the  demands  of 
the  powers  were  in  excess  of  the  450,000,000 
taels  that  China  had  accepted  as  the  maximum. 
Presumably,  the  plan  of  distributing  4-per-cent 
bonds  to  the  claimant  governments  will  be  adhered 
to,  although  there  has  been  much  friction  over 
the  guarantee  question.     Finally,    it  is  not  yet 
agreed  precisely  how  much  China  may  increase 
her  duties  on  foreign  imports  in  order  to  obtain 
money  "with  which  to  pay  the  foreign  claimants. 
The  whole  business  is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 
The  final  evacuation  of  Peking  is  announced  for 
August    14,    and    extensive   preparations  have 
been  making  for  the  return  of  the  Chinese  im- 
perial government.     Our  minister,  Mr.  Conger, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  China  on  July  17, 
and  Commissioner  Rockhill  is  to  sail  from  Chin* 
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ar  future.  It  lias  been  rumored  that  he 
;urD  to  his  former  work  in  connection 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  with 
iference  to  the  Pan-American  Congress 
meet  in  October. 


Rus 


affairs 

increasing.    The 


seems  to  be 

Russian  minister  at  Peking, 
a  now  been  transferred,  and  M.  Paul 
as  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
tffairs  in  China.  For  the  most  of  the 
ng  the  past  (ifteen  years  he  has  been 
of  the  Russian  embassy  in  London, 
lan  of  great  talent  and  knowledge,  and 
5ved  that  his  going  to  China  helps  to 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Kussi&'s 
m  in  the  far  East,  Everything  in- 
ussia's  permanent  occupation  of  Man- 
nd  of  Mongolia  also. 


The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
China  are  likely  to  be  very  friendly  in 
the  future,  aini/e  the  Chinese  Govern- 
agnizes  the  great  moileration  that  the 
tatos  has  advocated  in  the  treatment  of 
the  powers.  The  Chinese  minister  to 
ry,  WuTing  Fang,  delivered  the  Fourth 
ration  last  Dioiith  at  Independence  Hall, 
slphia,  and  he  spoke  with  much  ability 


and  show  of  friendly  feeling.  The  Japanese 
have  had  an  opportunity  in  the  past  month  to 
express  the  peculiar  friendliness  they  feel  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  occasion  being 
the  unveiling  at  Kurihama,  on  the  Japanese 
coast,  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  landing 
of  Commodore  Perry  on  July  14,  1853.  Ad- 
miral Rodgers,  commanding  the  United  States 
visiting  squadron,  was  the  guest  of  special  honor, 
and  the  Viscount  Katsura,  prime  minister  of 
Japan,  made  a  memorable  atldress.  Several 
other  speeches  were  made  by  Americans  and 
Japanese,  in  all  of  which  the  close  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries  were  dwelt 
upon.  The  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Japanese  this  summer  is  Korea,  Japan  being 
extremely  jealous  of  the  movements  of  llussia. 


The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
'"laraia"'    ™'ted    Dohemia    this   summer,    and 

bis  visit  has  given  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  he  will  in  the  near  future  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Bohemian  parliament 
at  Prague,  and  that  he  will  be  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia,  thus  placing  the  Czechs  on  a  footing 
in  the  empire  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  turning  the  dual  monarchy  into 
a  triple  one.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  con- 
firmation of  this  report.  There  is  perpetual  un- 
rest in  the  Balkan  states,  and    the  Macedonian 
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question  in  one  form  or  another  is  always  iinder 
agitAtioD  ;  biiL  laat  month's  news  brings  nothing  of 
exceptional  importance  from  that  part  of  Europe. 
The  news  from  Turkey  that  ie  most  interesting 
to  readers  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the 
payment  of  practically  the  full  amount  by  the 
Turkish  Government  of  the  sum  that  had  been 
recognized  as  due  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  school  property  in  Armenia. 
Mr.  Straus  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Sultan 
personally  on  several  occasions  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  and  promise  to  pay  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  Oris- 
com,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  our  interests  at 
Constantinople  when  Mr.  Straus  came  home,  ia 
said  to  have  made  it  his  practice  lo  call  every 
Saturday  at  the  Sublime  Porte  to  press  for  pay- 
ment of  the  claim.  Mr.  Griscom  lately  left 
Constantinople,  having  been  appointed  minister 
to  Persia ;  and  Mr.  Leisbman,  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  Switzerland  to  Turkey,  seems  for 
some  leason  to  have  found  a  way  to  get  his  hand 
into  tlie  Sultan's  pocket.  The  Cretan  National 
Assembly  has  been  asking  the  protecting  Euro, 
pean  powers  to  annex  Crete  to  Greece  ;  but  the 
pKJwers  have  told  the  Cretans  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  Prince  George  of  Greece  is  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  the  connection 
of  Crete  with  Turkey  is  now  only  theoretical. 


The 


'jfts  t 


^^"SatiV™'  ""iversities  announced  in  June  were 
perhaps  greater  tiian  at  any  previous 
commencement  season.  No  exhaustive  record 
of  them  has  been  made,  but  they  would  probably 
foot  up  115,000,000.  "With  the  one  very  notable 
exception  of  gifts  aggregating  $5,000,000  for 
Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  most  o* 
the  large  gifts  have  been  bestowed  upon  in 
Btitutions  oast  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Maryland, 
Brown  University,  as  announced  by  us  laj 
month,  has  received  gifts  equivalent  to  $2,000, 
000,  and  Harvard,  among  other  new  benefac- 
tions, is  the  recipient  of  a  million  dollars  from 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  toward  its  scheme  of 
buildings  for  the  medical  department.  Presideni 
Hadley  announced  at  the  Yale  commence 
that  the  bicentennial  fund  of  $2,000,000  had 
been  completed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Hughes  has  been  appointed  presideni  of  Ripon 
College.  Rev.  Charles  L.  White  ia  chosen  pr 
dent  of  Colby  College.  The  new  head  of  An. 
dover  Theological  Seminary  is  the  Rev.  Di 
Charles  0.  Day.  At  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  has  returned  to  the  presi' 
dency  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
One  of  the  most  famous  ed\icators  and  scientists 
of  this  country.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California,  died  last  month. 


Our  obituary  record  this  mont 
"»«"«"'     t^'tis  a  larger  numberot  disting 
names  than  usual.      We  publis 
where  an  article  from  the  pen  of  John  G 
Drooks  Oil  the  late  John  Fiske,  and   some 
upon  James  E.  Yeatman,    the  well-know: 
lantliropist  of  St.  Louis.      Quite  as  versal 
author  as  Mr.  Fiske,  though  not  so  well  ] 
at   home,    was    the    late    W.    J.    Stillmai 
greater   part  of  whose  active  life  was  ap 
various  capacities  in  southern  and  eastern  E 
Charles  NordhofE  was  another  weh-known 
nalist  and  author, 
for  a  long   time 
connected  with 
the    New    York 
Herald.      The 
lie  V .   Joseph 
Cook  was  at  one 
■  time    the    most 
conspicuous  plat- 
form speaker  in 
the  United  States 
on  religious  and 
scientitic    e  u  b  - 
Jects.     General 
Butterficld,  of 
New  York,  was 
a  prominent  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil 

War,   and  Sena-  the  imtk  rbv.  joseph  c 

tor  Kyle,  of  South 

Dakota,  was  a  public  man  of  growing 
ness.  Adelbert  S.  Hay,  son  of  the  Se. 
of  State,  who  had  served  our  Governm 
consul  at  Pretoria,  returned  in  safety  ■ 
country  only  to  meet  death  by  a  sad  at 
at  New  Haven  while  attending  the  reuD 

his  class. 

George  E. 

ton,  of  St. 


Europeans 
died  last 


famous 
Prince    vt 

retired   no 

chancel  Ion 
the  Gem 


pirc 


Mn 


Kriiger 
Pretoria. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS 

[From  June  IS  to  Jvly  18,  1301.} 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 
Jane  31.— Preaident  McKioley's   order   establisbing 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines  nud  appointiDg 
William  H.  Taf  t  the  first  governor  is  promulgated. 

June  23.— General  Chaffee  is  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  PhllippineB,  relieving  General  MacArthur. 
June  33.— General  Cailles,  the  Philippine  insurgent 
leader,  surrenderu  nlth  6^  men  and  500  rifles;  oathsof 
allegiauce  to  the  United  States  are  taken. 

June  85.— Ohio  Republicans  renominate  Governor 
Naeh. 

July  4.— Civil  ((overnment  is  innuguraled  in  (hePhil- 
Ipi^aes ;  Judge  William  H.  Taft  takes  the  oath  of  office 
«B  the  first  civil  governor ;  General  Chaffee  succeeds 

GmmtaI  MacArthur  as  military  governor The  Porto 

Ktoui  Assembly  unaainiously  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
Tiding  for  free  trade  ivith  the  United  States  and  request- 
Isg  President  McKinley  to  issue  his  proclamation  on 
lvlj26. 

:  -July  6,— Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Charles  G, 
jtewee  resigns  his  office  in  order  to  be  a  candidate  tor 
jolted  States  Senator  from  Illinois  in  1903. 
jff  ^  July  7. — A  proclamation  by  President  McKinley  open- 
9^t  certain  Indian  reservations  In  Oklahoma  to  settlers 
^BB  August  e,  1901,  is  made  public. 

July  10.— Ohio  Democrats  nominate  James  Kilbouroe 


for  governor,  adopt  the  resolutions  on  franchises,  rail- 
roads, and  corporation  taxation  advocated  by  Mayor 
Johnson,  ol  Cleveland,  and,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, repudiate  Bryan  ism. 

July  11.— Governor  Herried,  of  South  Dakota,  ap- 
points Alfred  B.  Kittredge  to  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Kyle. 

July  IT. — Postmaster-General  Smith  issues  orders 
placing  restrictions  on  second-class  mail  matter. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  19. — The  Nicaraguan  Government  accepts  tbe 

resignations  of  the  directors  of  three  national  colleges 

and  closes  the  Institutions Abillls  introduced  in  the 

Austrian  Beichsrath  for  compulsory  insurance  for  em- 
ployees in  private  service- 
June  30.- The  Belgian  Chamber  passes  an  anti-gam- 
bling bill. 

June  21.— Mr.  Hoshi  Tom,  the  Japanese  statesman,  Is 
assassinated. 

June  33.- By  a  majority  of  80  votes,  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  approves  of  th<i  home  policy  of  tbe 
ministry. 
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June  SB.— The  msnngemeDt  ot  the  StMe  post-offlces 
thronghont  the  Australian  Common nenlth  is  tranx- 
terred  to  the  federal  government. 

June U.— The  trial  oF  Cuunt  de  Lur-Saliicea  tor  high 
treaM>ii  begins  before  the  Freucli  Senate  nt  Pari  a. 

June  25. — Don  Jemjan  Riesco  is  elected.  President  of 
Chile. 

June  26.— The  Count  de  Lur-Salucea  ia  found  guilty 
by  the  Preach  Senate  of  iiigh  treosun  and  ia  sentenced 
to  banishment  lor  five  years. 

June  S8.— The  Dutch  Cabinet  resigns  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  18  Beats  In  the  elections..  ..By  a  vote  of 
S13  to  a4U,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the 

aasociations   bill A   royal  proclamation  aonouriceH 

that  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  of  Great 
Britain  will  take  place  in  June,  1903. 

July  5.— The  Argentine  mioi.ster  of  flnanca  resigns. 

July  8. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  edu- 
cation bill  is  attaclied  by  members  of  both  parties, 

July  9.— A  British  Liberal  conference  adopts  a  reso- 
lution of  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbel  1-Bannerman. 

July  18.— The  British  ministry  ia  defeated,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  minor  importance,  in  the  House  of  liortis,  by  a 
vote  of  41  to  20. 

July  17.— The  Danish  cabinet  resigns. 

July  18.— Earl  Russell  Is  arraigned  before  the  British 
House  of  Lords  on  a  charge  ot  bigamy,  pleads  guilty, 
and  is  senteuced  to  three  months'  Imprisonment. 

INTERNATIONAL.  KE NATIONS. 

June  19.— It  Is  announced  at  Berne  that  most  ot  the 
signatory  powers.  Including  the  United  States,  have 
accepted  an  Invitation  to  confer  on  a  revision  of  the 
Geneva  Convention The  documents  covering  the  for- 
eign relations  ot  the  United  Stat«s  in  the  war  with 
Spain  are  published  at  Washington. 

■Juno  23.— The  United  States  addresses  a  note  to  Rus- 
sia on  the  sugar  and  petroleum  tarifl  controversy, 

June  23.— In  consequence  ot  the  Russian  ambassador's 
representation,  the  Sultan  ot  Turkey  agrees  to  send  a 
commission  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  the  situatiou 
there  and  report. 

June  28.— The  United  States  re- 
ceives from  the  Italian  Govern-       ■   ™  i 
ment  a  statement  that  no  expoic       I 
duty  is  paid  on  Italian  sugar.             I 

July  2,— Korea  requests  Japan  I 
to  close  the  Japanese  post-offices  | 
and  withdraw  the  ofOcials, 

Julys,- United  States  Cons  ul- 
General  Stowe,  at  Cape  Town,        . 
resigns,  I 

July  10.— United  States   Min-       I 
Ister  Tielshman  obtains  a   final 
Bettlenieiit  of  American  indem' 
nity  claims  against  Turkey. 

July  H,— Anierlcau  and  Japa- 
nese warships  take  part  in   the 
ceremony  of  unveiling  a  monu- 
ment  to  Commodore  Perry,       ' 
U.S.N.,  at  Kuribama,  Japan. 

July  18. — The  consul-general      | 

of  Ecuador  at  Valparaisa  Chile, 

la  aasassinated.  tbb  i 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

June  34,— Japan  increases  her  indemnity  dems 
aliout  B.000,000  yen  on  account  of  Che  depreciation 

4-per-cent.  bonds General  Gaselee,  the  Britial 

niamier  in  China,  arranRes  with  the  Chinese  R> 
ties  for  the  ailniiuistratiou  of  the  city  of  Pekiog 
the  time  ot  evacuation  arrives. 

July  1.— The  British  and  Japanese  sections  ot  I 

are  formally  transferred  to  the  Chinese The  I 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  474  to  71,  pasM 
plementary  credits  amounting  to  (18,000,000  to  < 
the  expenses  ot  the  Chinese  expedition. 

July  4,— An  agreement  with  the  commander 
French  forces  in  Pao-ting-fu  for  the  protection  ■ 
eigiiers  in  Shansi  province  is  made  public 

July  10.— Three  thousand  Chinese  imperial  trot 
defeated  by  the  Allied  Villagers'  Society  at  Chicb 
miles  southeast  ot  Poo-ting-tu. 

July  II.— Li  Hung  Chang  orders  Gen,  Ma  Yu-B 
take  relutoreeineiits  to  Chichou, 

July  14.— General  Gaselee,  commander  ot  the  1 
Indian  troops  in  China,  leaves  for  England. 

July  IT,— It  is  announced  that  Japan  baa  withi 
her  request  for  an  increase  of  indemnity. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRIC 

June  20.- The  Midland  Mounted  BiBes  are  ov€ 
ered  at  Waterkioot  by  the  Boers,  under  Comma 
Malan  —  ActingPresident  Schallt-Burgerot  the 
African  Republic,  and  President  Steyu  of  the  0 
Free  State,  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  tha 
peace  will  t>e  made  and  no  conditions  accepted  by 
our  independence  and  national  existeuce  or  the  Int 
of  our  colonial  brothers  shall  be  the  price  paid." 

June  25. — A  large  Boer  force  under  Commat 
Malan  and  Smit  attack  Richmond,  In  Cape  Colon 
keep  up  the  attacit  until  dusk ;  they  retire  on  t 
proach  ot  a  British  column, 

July  5, — Lord  Methuen  la  engaged  east  ot  Zei 
iie  captures  43  Boers,  with  ammunition,  cattli 

July  II.— A  post  ot  the  South  African  coastal 
at  Houtkop,  northwest  ot  Vereenigiug,  is  attack 


K  OBRMAM  UP! 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  El^ENTS. 


rs,  who  are  repulsed,  Ihe  British  looing  8  killed 

founded Greoeral  Broadwood  Burprises   the 

Reitz,  capturing  ninny  ofltciaU  o(  the  UrADge 
ite  ;  Presiilent  Steyn  narrowly  escapes. 

rHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

9. — A  great  meetiug  is  held  In  London  to  pro- 

inat  the  methods  of  the  Boer  wnr. 

9).— Emperor  William  ot  Germany  unvellH  a 

■ut  to  Ihe  Great  Elector  ot  Brandenburg  at 

3.— A  flood   in  the  Elkhorn  River  valley,  in 
rginia,  causes  much  toss  o(  life  and  property. 
!5.— The  I^lpziger  Bunk,  In  Germany,  fails. 
IT._The  Seventh  National  Bank,  of  New  York 
Is. 

&— The  brokerage  firm  of  Henrj'  Murquand  Se 
Jew  York  City,  fails  with  heavy  liabilities. 
29.— M.   Fournier   wins   the  three-days'  auto- 
race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  having  covered  the 
s  in  IT  hours The  City  National  Bank  of 

N.  Y.,  is  closed  by  order  of  Comptroller  Dawes. 
.—The  MonttetiT  Unlversel,  at  Paris,  founded 
md  until  1871  the  official  organ  ot  the  French 
nent,     ceases    pu'^lication The    assessment 

New  York  City  show  a  total  valuation  of 
0,873. 

.—Intense  heat  prevails  throughout  the  eastern 
Iral  portions  of  the  United  States  ;  the  official 
neter  at  Philailelphia  shows  a  temperature  of 
jreea ;  there  are  more  than  "iOO  deaths  from  the 

New  York  City Cornell  wins  the  'varsity 

E  on  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie. 


June  19.— Ez-Gov.  Person  C.  Cheney,  ot  New  Hamp- 
shire, 7S. 

June  21.— Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  ot  the  Brlt- 
iah  navy,  IS. 

Junea3.—JameB  E.Taylor,  the  well-known  artist  and 
illustrator,  61. 

June  38.- Adelbert  S.  Hay,  former  United  Stat«s  con- 
sul at  Pretoria,  25 General  von  Schweinitz,  68 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Asplnwall  Hodge,  ot  Lincoln  University, 
Pa.,  TO. 

June  24. — Kev.  Joseph  Cook,  a  popular  lecturer  on 
religlouB  and  scientific  Bubjects,  63. 

June  3G.— Edward  W.  Hooper,  treatinrer  ot  Harvard 
College  tor  nearly  a  quarter  ot  a  century,  80. 

June  26.— Joseph  Ladue,  founder  of  Dawson  City,  In 
the  Klondike,  47. 

June38.— Sir  Thomas  Gait,  of  Toronto,86 Theo- 
dore Sutton  Psrvin,  founder  of  the  Iowa  Masonic 
Library,  84. 


i.— The  Henley  boat-race  for  the  Grand  Cbal- 
iip  is  won  by  l«ander,  which  wins  from  the 
ity  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  length  in  7:<H  4-6  — 
amercial  Bank  of  Ekaterinoslaf.  Russia,  tails 
be  will  of  the  late  .lacob  S.  Rogers,  of  the  Rog- 
^motive  Works,  Pnterson,  N.  J.,  nearly  the 
Slate,  estimated  at  more  tlian  K,000,000,  is  be- 
1  to  the  Metropolitau  Museum  of  Art  in  New 

ty- 

.— The  twentieth  annual  internalional  conven- 

the  Young  People's  Society  ot  Christian  En- 

ipeusat  Cincinnati. 

.—The  National  Educational  Association  begins 

d  session  at  Detroit. 

0.— In  a  collision  of  trains  on  the  Chicago  & 

ailroad,  about  100  miles  ejist  ot  Kansas  City,  18 

we  killed  and  many  itijiirecl. 

It— The   University  of   Pennsylvania  defeats 

University  lu  n  bont-race  at  Klllaniey. 

!.— Members  of  the  AmHlenmati'd  . 

Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  yo  on  strike 

I— Stationary  firemen  in  the  anthrn 

Tlvaniago  on  strike,  compelling  m; 


rork. 

f.-Tbe  Baldwin-Ziegler  i 
lU  from  Tromstte,  Xorwn 
8.— The  fifth  internatior 
League  is  opened  at  S^ti  Fi 


agexpe- 
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July  5.— Prince  von  Hohenlobe,  former  cb&noelliH' of 
German;,  m. 

July  6.— Prof.  Joneph  Le  Conte,  of  the  UolrenltT  of 
California,  78. ...William  Jomea  StlUman,  nmnpapir 
correspondent,  nuthor,  and  archsoIoglBt,  73.  ...B^n- 
sentative  J.  William  Stokes,  of  South  CsrolliM. . .  .Pwt 
Johannes  Schmidt,  tlie  Indo-Genuau  scholar  of  Hi  ilh 
University,  sa 

July  T.— James  E.  Yentman,  of  St  Louis,  weU  kaem 
as  e.  pbiUnthropist,  83  (see  page  186) ... .  Pierre  lintlllii^ 
of  New  York,  68, 

July  S.— Aabley  B.  Tower,  a  Buceeesf ul  H«wTari[»- 
cbltecb,  54.. ..Frederick  D.  White,  sod  of  th*  CUM 
States  amhsssador  to  Germany.  41. 

J  uly  9.  —  Ez-Congn^na 
William  H.  Stone,  of  MImok^ 
T3 — Postmaster  John  F.  & 
Earliart,  of  New  OrlMOi^  M 
—  Napoleon  Le  Bran,  flii  . 
architect,  80. 

July  10.— Mrs.  UutlMt  M- 

terson,  daughter  of   tte  kta 

ex  -  Freeident    Johnson    ^ 

mistress  of  the  White  BnS 

in  the  years  IBeS-W^  n.       ^■ 

July  12.— Dr.  FederiaoBpt- 

zurlz  y  Ecbanrren,  VraUtlt 

of  Chile,  Bl.... Robert  fiMr 

Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kttrt 

"""«  Si?™  •"""'••    65.. ..E^. Gov.    RlcUrit 

(Of  Calltornia-t  Hubbard,  of  Texas,  67. 

July  14.— Charles  Nardbi4 
newspaper  writer  and  anthor,  71. 

July  le.— Rev.  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  of  Auburn  Tk» 
olo^ical  Seminary,  SS. 

July  17.— Gen.  Baaiel  Butterfleld,  of  New  York,  » 
....George  Warren  Wood,  D.D.,  translator  of  the  Blbk 
into  Armenian,  87. 

July  18.— Horatio  J.  Sprague,  United  Statee  oonwl 
at  Gibraltar  for  more  than  fifty  years,  78. 


June  sg.—Judge  William  A.  Woods,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana,  64. 

June  30,— Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  a  well-known 
clergyman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  63. 

July  1. — United  States  Senator  James  Henderson 
Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  47. 

July  3. — Albert  L.  Johnson,  owner  and  promoter  of 

many  street-railway  enterprises,  40 Jacob  S.  Rogers, 

former  owner  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  at  Pat- 

erson.  N.  J.,  80 Rev.  Greenough  Whi£e,  until  lately 

a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn,,  88 — Paul  Neumann,   a  prominent  citizen   of 

Hawaii,    68 Dr.  John   Curwen,  one  of   the    oldest 

American  specialists  in  mental  diseases,  80. 

July  i. — John  Fiske,  author  and  lecturer,  G9  (see  page 

175) George  E.  LeiijhtoD,  a  well-known  lawyer  and 

business  man  of  St.  Louis,  67 John  E.  Tegmeyer,  of 

Baltimore,  one  ot  the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  3c  Ohio  Railroad,  80.... Col.  Julian 
Scott,  the  artist,  65.. ..Prof.  Peter  Guthrie  Talt,  of 
EdlBbnrgb  University,  7a 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced 
for  this  month  : 

Scientific— The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Denver,  August  'H-Zl  i  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  at  Denver,  August  28-27  ; 
the  Kconomlc  EDtoinologists'  Association,  at  Denver, 
August  33-33 ;  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  at 
Denver,  on  August  37 ;  tho Botanical  Society  of  America, 
at  Denver,  Auga^^t  24-31;  the  Society  for  the  I'roniution 
of  Agricultural  Science,  at  Denver,  August  23-34;  the 
American  Mathematical  Association,  at  Ithaca,  X,  Y., 
AuKUft  19-36;  the  Intematloniil Congressof  Zoologists, 
at  Berlin,  Germany,  during  the  montli. 

Reform  A TOB  v.— The  I^eague  of  American  Munici- 
palities, at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August  31-34  ;  the  Na- 
tional 1-eague  Improvement  Association,  at  Buffalo, 
August  12-14;  the  National  Good  Government  League. 
at  Buffalo,  August  15-18  ;  the  National  Total  Alwti- 
nence  Union,  at  Harlfnrd,  Conn..  August  T-10. 

PBOFEBSIOHAI.  AKU  iKDUaiitlAL.- The  AnierlcHn  Bar 


Association,  at  Denver,  August  25-28;  the  Natload 
Shorthiincl  Reporters'  As-'wciation,  at  Buffalo,  Ango' 
13-20 ;  the  National  Dental  Association,  at  MllwsidM 
August  6-10;  the  National  Negro  Business  Leaga^*' 
Chicago,  August  31-33. 

Patriotic- The  National  Association  of  theAiM 
of  the  Philippines,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  kafi* 
13 ;  the  National  Spanish- American  War  Veteraiw'  B^ 
union,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  August  12 ;  Danghtsn  <' 
Liberty  Nu,tionat  Council,  at  Boston,  August  IT-Ki 
the  Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  at  Pittsburg,  Ango^ 
20-38. 

Miscellaneous. —The  National  UnfTersaltat  Akk'*' 
tion,  at  Ferry  Beach  Park,  Maine,  August  1-19;  ll" 
Weather  Forecasters'  convention,  at  HUwaakss,  A*- 
gust27'29 ;  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  at  BdH*'''! 
on  August  20;  the  National  Fraternal  Congrew,  ^ 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  26-31;  the  Lincoln  BinM>di» 
tion  and  Republican  Leagues,  at  Philadelphia,  Angn^ 


CURRENT  TOPICS   IN   CARTOONS. 


:r  to  Eimop*.— From  We  (Berlin), 


.  J.  P.  MORGAN'S  recent 
bis  return  home  enrly  last  mnnth  were  somehow 
tive  of  a  greater  number  of  cartoons,  European 
u  American,  than  has  eTerappeareilat  any  time 
ibout  a  man  not  holding  public  ofBce  or  engaged 
tioal  campaign.  The  European  papers,  especially 
F  Germany  and  Austria,  are  continuing  to  take  a 
■ioDs  viewof  the  danger  of  American  competition 
adustry  of  the  Old  World,  as  witness  the  cartoon 
7h  reproduced  on  tliis  page.  An  American  car- 
.  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  call  our  attention 
iggresHlveueSHoC  Germany  in  plucking  the  apple 
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UmcliSam :  "My  plaster  comes  off  tihdar  tor  good." 
JOBif  Bull:  "And  I  am  still  sticking  more  on." 
From  the  Journal  (Mlnneapolla). 

We  have  collected  some  very  cheerful  Amerlcnn  car- 
toons on  this  page.  The  llrst  is  a  reminder  of  the  ttict 
that  since  the  Ist  of  Jul;  American  citizens  have  been 
relieved  from  various  stamp  taJtes  that  were  imposed  by 
the  war-revenue  measure,  the  most  lamitiar  of  these 
being  the  two-cent  stamp  on  bank  checks.  The  one- 
cent  t&x  on  t«legrams  and  express  receipts  has  nlso  been 
dispensed  with.  John  Bull  meanwhile  is  pretty  well 
plastered   over  with  war-revenue  stamps.     The    Des 


ir  Dave 


—From  the  Leader  ( Ues  MdiwU- 


Moines  Leader  has  a'good  cartoonist,  who  fludsamiiK- 
ment  in  the  idea  that  the  Hon.  David  B.  HendersM 
Speaker  of  the  House,  for  whom  his  fellow-cltiBsl 
in  the  Hawkeye  State  have  a  feeling  of  aftectiouti 
familiarity,  should  have  been  hobuobbing  with  Unp 
and  dukes  abroad.  American  public  men  have  b«« 
welcomed  In  England  this  summer  as  never  before. 

In  a  strong  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Bush,  <^ 
the  New  York  IForld,  reminds  us  tliat  John  Bull  is  look- 
ing on  with  some  degree  of  complacency  and  satistft* 
tlon  at  the  spectacle  of  the  struggle  between  capita 
and  labor  in  the  American  steel  industry. 


Uncut  8am:  "I  don'tbelleve  they  will  com 
as  the  watchdog  is  lliere." 

From  the  TrUmnt  (Mlnneapnlia.) 


EVoin  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


Taz  IHTEKBSTBD  SPECTATOR:  *' SIo 'eml "—From  tha  ITorfd  (New  York). 
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liDOis,  IB  supposed  to  be  diatmbed  bv  tho  candidacr  of 

"  East  Bobs"  Platt  ;  "  New  York  «lll  fumtoh  the  next  Comptroller  Dawes  for  his  seat.    "  Bart,"  o(  the  Ulniw 

PreBldent.  apolifl  JouTTMd,  has  been  exceptionally  amnslag  and 

KooBBVEW    1  jj^j^ly  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j  cartoon  work,  as  shown  by  tbne 

Odblc  [  ~"  ^  ^°^^"  "  ^^  means  me  1"  ol  his  cartoons  on  this  page. 

Root  ) 

From  the  J'lurnoJ  (MliineapoliH). 

CoDgressmsn  Babcoek,  at  WIficousId,  has  said  that 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  adversely  to  truHta,  and 
much  discussion  has  fallowed.    Senator  Mason,  of  II- 


m  the  Jmirrtal  (MlnneBpoIli). 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 


HOW  L0M0  7— FromthoreliU. 

Angel  oE  Peace  still  knocks  in  thih  at  the  door  of 
Africa.  Race  feeling  is  fnrther  enibitt«red  by 
:w  policy  in  Cape  Colony  of  itenliaK  Bummnritj 
[toerHympathizerBb;  court-martial.  Several  have 
ly  been  hanged.  These  methods  will  not  make 
Africa  a  comfortable  place  Cor  John  Bull  (eee  the 
1  cartoon  on  thin  page). 


0  the  Cape  rebels):   "Now.        JoHH  Bru.  iif  thb  Trahstaai.:  "This  house  Is  so  on- 
ion—It  Interests  yon;  itnd  remember,     comfortable,  and  hod  coat  me  so  mach,  and  them  lanotereD 
Id  oMI"—Tnta  Oml  IC«p*  Town).  achalr t«  ait  on."— From  tttbtltpaiUr  (Znrloh). 
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jDgme  1"— From  tbe  Am^tniammer  (Amatord&m), 

The  alleged  wltlneas  of  the  diplomatic  methods  of  late  in  reHtorIng  her  inSuence  »mong  the  small  StaW 

Russia  forms  a  staple  theme  (or  the  cartoonists  of  all  of  Soiitheiutern   Europe.    She  dominates  Seirla,  and 

oCher  countries  except  France.    It  is  evident  thiit  Rus-  xhe  is  rejKirted  to  liave  gained  a  freflh  bold  upon  Bnl- 

sia'a  hold  upon  the  Chinese  situation  grows  stronger  garia  by  helping  Prince  Ferdinand  of  that  little  coo* 

eveiy  day.    Meanwhile  Kussia  has  been  successful  of  try  to  obtain  a  loan  from  France. 


-From  tlie  BuUtttn  (Syilney). 


[E  RECENT  GREAT  RAILWAY  COMBINATIONS. 


BY  H.  T.  NEWCOMB. 

(Editor  Railway  World.) 


3E  strong  movement  toward  concentration 
of  industrial  control,  which  has  operated 
in  the  United  States  since  about  the  begin- 
of  the  year  1899,  found  expression  during 
3arlier  portion  of  the  period  mainly  in  con- 
on  with  manufacturing  enterprises.  More 
itly,  however,  it  has  affected  the  railway  in- 
'V,  and  there  have  been  within  a  few  months 
•al  verv  extensive  combinations  in  the  latter 
Among  the  most  notable  are  the  acquisi- 
of  control  of  tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system, 
h,  according  to  the  latest  data  furnished  by 
statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
on,*  includes  3,608  miles  of  owned  and  con- 
jd  railway,  and  of  the  Long  Island,  with  419 
5,  by  the  Pennsylvania  ;  that  of  the  Boston 
bany,  394  miles,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
niles,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
.  Louis,  2,335  miles,  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
&  Hudson  River  ;  of  the  Fitchburg,  458 
;,  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  ;  of  the  Central  of 
Jersey,  703  miles,  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
ing ;  of  the  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  & 
phis,  968  miles,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
&  Birmingham,  277  miles,  by  the  St.  Louis 
in  Francisco  ;  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  688 
1,  by  the  Southern  ;  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
i  miles,  by  the  Union  Pacific  ;  and  the  joint 
isition  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
)  miles,  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
hern  Pacific,  which  was  followed  by  the 
lase  of  a  large  interest,  if  not  of  actual  con- 
in  tlie  Northern  Pacific  in  behalf  of  the 
n  Pacific.  The  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
ral  &  Hudson  River  have  also  jointly  ob- 
d  control  of  the  Cliesapeake  &  Ohio,  1,457 
,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  1,551  miles, 
absorptions  enumerated,  not  including  the 
•ent  transfer  of  control  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  which  is  still  un- 
in,  aggregate  28,655  miles,  and  include  only 
lore  important  of  those  that  have  taken  place 
n  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  In- 
ite  Commerce  Commission  states  in  its  latest 


3  mileage  figures  throughout  this  article  are  from  the 
luthority,  and  hence  are  those  of  June  90, 1899,  the  date 
in  the  latest  report  so  far  published.  Though  later 
light  have  been  procured,  there  is  no  equally  reliable 
kl  authority,  and  definiteness  seemed  to  be  best  served 
erring  to  Information  of  recognized  accuracy. 


annual  report  that,  *'  disregarding  mere  rumors, 
but  taking  account  of  well- authenticated  state- 
ments, like  that  asserting  a  control  by  the  New 
York  Central  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,*  there  were  absorbed  be- 
tween July  1,  1899,  and  November  1,  1900, 
25,311  miles  of  railway." 

The  commission's  statement  probably  includes 
many  smaller  combinations  than  those  enumer- 
ated by  the  present  writer  ;  and  as  about  half  of 
the  mileage  represented  by  the  absorptions  spe- 
cifically referred  to  herein  has  been  affected  by 
those  occurring  after  November  1,  1900,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  accepting  the  commission's  statement 
as  accurate,  that  since  July  1,  1899,  the  control 
of  at  least  40,000  miles  of  railway  has  been 
transferred  to  corporations  owning  other  railway 
lines. 

These  facts  cannot  pass  without  occasioning 
some  comment  and  inquiry.  All  public- spirited 
citizens  will  ask  what  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  this  movement  are  likely  to  be  ; 
they  will  wish  to  understand  its  causes,  and  to 
ascertain  what  further  movement  in  the  same  di- 
rection is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated. 

The  history  of  railway  development  shows  that 
a  strong  tendency  toward  consolidation  in  some 
form  has  always  been  a  marked  characteristic  of 
that  industry.  None  of  the  great  railway  sys- 
tems was  constructed  by  a  single  corporation  or 
by  persons  working  in  a  common  interest  or  ac- 
cording to  a  single  plan.  The  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  mainly  been  constructed  as 
short,  detached  lines,  and  these  have  been  welded 
into  systems  by  gradual  processes  of  combination 
worked  out  slowly,  in  the  face  of  popular  preju- 
dice, and  over  legislative  obstacles,  by  persons 
who,  though  usually  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
contemporaries  in  economic  perception,  have 
rarely  seen  how  far  the  movements  in  which  they 
have  participated  must  finally  lead. 

The  following  statement  shows,  subject  to  lim- 
itations that  will  be  explained,  how  the  process 
of  concentrating  railway  control  has  progressed. 


♦The  commission  is  slightly  in  error  here.  The  control  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  held  Jointly  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  the  holdings  of  the 
New  York  Central  being  the  more  extensive. 
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ITEMS. 


AgKT^Eat^  mileage. 
Perot 


ifiue. 


Number  of  corporations 

Aggregate  mileage 

Percent-  of  total  mileage. 

ISft*. 


Number  of  corporations 

•Aggregate  mi  lea  jre 

Per  cent,  of  total  milea^. 

1869. 


Number  of  corporations 

•AiKregate  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage 


1«T. 

Number  of  corporations 

ate  mileage 

cenL  of  total  mileage. 


OPERATED  MILEAOB. 


Over  1,000 
miles. 

eOO  to  1,000 
miles. 

1 
1,152 
d.60 

3 
2.252 
13.U8 

19 
a'S.dRO 
36.88 

14 
11,179 
11.47 

43 
99.233 
57.96 


44 

109.405 
57.09 


24 

18,052 
10.53 


24 

18,888 
9.96 


400toe00 
miles. 


3.440 
19.98 


20 
9,807 
10.06 


24 

12,307 
7.17 


24 

12,068 

6.36 


260  to  400 
miles. 


11 
3,189 
18.52 


48 

15.720 

16.13 


40 

12,796 

7.46 


43 

13^906 

6.96 


I 


Under  260 
miles. 


7,183 

4i.ra 


400 
24,814 
25.46 


871 

29.115 

16.98 


1,071 

36,082 

19.03 


Total. 


94 
17;S16 

looxa 


601 
97.470 

loooa 


1,00 

171,50& 

100^ 


1,206 

189,619 

100.09 


•  Includes  some  mileage  located  in  Canada  but  operated  by  corporations  whose  lines  are  principally  in  the  United  StatML 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TENDENCY  TOfTAHD  CONCENTKATION  OF  RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 


The  data  in  the  foregoing  statement  for  189*2 
and  1899  are  fi-om  the  statistics  compiled  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  include  all 
railways  reporting  to  the  commission  ;  those  for 
1867  and  188*2  were  compiled  by  the  present 
writer,  whose  facilities  permitted  the  inclusion  of 
but  46.61  i^r  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  the  country  for  1867,  and  of  but  89.44  j>er 
cent,  for  188*2.  It  is  believed  that  the  complete 
data  for  those  years  would  increase  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  the  classes  of  smaller  mileage. 
The  foregoing  statement,  however,  fails  to  show 
the  full  intensity  of  the  movement  toward  cen- 
tralized railway  control,  particularly  for  recent 
years,  because  it  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
intercorjx>i*aie  contracts  which  do  not  affect 
oj^eration.  or  of  those  practical  consolidations 
which  are  effected  by  purchases  of  the  control  of 
different  com^^nies  by  the  same  individual  or 
group  of  individuals.  Roth  of  these  arrange- 
ments have  l>ecome  n^latively  mon^  common  than 
formerly,  and  the  latter  frequently  takes  place 
without  lx»ing  given  formal  and  public,  legal  or 
contractual,  e.xpn'ssion.  Thus,  the  forty-four 
comjvanii^s  indicated  in  the  fort^going  statement 
as  each  having  ojv rated  1.000  miles  or  more  of 
railwav  in  1899  include  the  IVnnsvlvania  Rail- 
road,  the  Pennsylvania  Comj^any.  and  the  Ritts- 
burg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
as  sej^rate  comj^anies,  although,  so  far  as  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public  is  conct»rned.  they 
constitute  essentially  a  single  concern.  Their 
absolute  unitv  of  interest  is  shown  bv  the  fact 
that  though  they  have  st^ivarate  Wards  of  dinnnors. 


nine  of  the  thirteen  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  eight  of  the  thirteen  directors  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
are  directoi-s  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Numerous  similar  corrections  would  be  necessary 
to  make  clear  the  degree  of  concentration  of  rail- 
way control  even  up  to  June  30,  1899.  For  ex- 
ample, the  table  regards  as  separate  corporatioDB 
the  New  York  Central  k  Hudson  River,  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  which  really  make  up  a  single  system.  If 
the  attempt  was  to  bring  the  list  up  to  date, 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
would  have  to  be  added.  There  are  also  other 
coriH^raiions  that  were  controlled  in  1899  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  companiei 
which  appear  in  other  mileage  groups.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  an  attempt  to  indicate  the 
effect  of  their  representation  and  that  of  the 
projvrties  subsequently  acquired,  none  of  which, 
under  present  conditions  and  methods,  would 
apivar.  even  in  a  subsequent  report,  as  con- 
solidated with  those  companies  in  each  class  and 
u^HMi  the  totals.  For  convenience,  the  Norfolk 
vV  Western  has  l>een  regarded  as  a  Pennsylvania 
pro[H?rty,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  as  belong- 
ing to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  obvious  difficulty  of  the  foregoing  will  ex- 
cuse minor  erne's  of  detail,  especially  if,  as  the 
writer  IxMieves,  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  an 
understatement  of  tl.e  effect  of  the  modificadoni 
projx^sed.  To  those  familiar  with  the  extent  in 
wl.ioh  single  interests  now  dominate  propertifli 
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ie5 


ITEMS. 


1,000  miles  and  over. 

of  corporations 

te  mileage 

;ent.  of  total  mileage 

600  to  1,000  miles. 

of  corporations 

te  milfage 

:ent.  of  total  mileage 

400  to  600  miles. 

of  corporations 

te  mileage 

rent,  of  total  mileage 

250  to  400  miles. 

of  corporations 

te  miileage 

■ent.  uf  total  mileage 

Under  250  miles. 

of  corporations 

t«  mileage 

:ent.  of  tot^il  mileage 

dumber  of  corporations 

Vggregale  mileage 

Per  cent,  of  total  mileage. 


All  railways,  as 
shown  in  report 
of  statistician  to 
Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion. 


44 

109,405 
57.69 


24 

18.808 
9.96 


24 

12.058 
6.36 


43 

13.206 

6.96 


1.071 

36.082 

19.U8 


1.206 
189.649 
100.00 


Pennsylvania 
lines  incladed  in 
foregoing. 


5 
9.049 
59.06 


8 
2.241 
14.63 


2 
1.014 
6.62 


5 
1,672 
10.91 


24 

1.346 
8.78 


99 
15.322 
lOO.UO 


New  York  Central 
lines  incladed  in 
foregoing. 


5 

8,828 
73.91 


1 
718 
6.01 


1 
533 
4.46 


3 
1.015 
8.S0 


13 
850 
7.12 


23 
11.944 
100.00 


Resnlt  of  trans- 
ferring Pennsyl- 
vania and  New 
York  Central 
lines  to  '*  1,000 
miles  and  over" 
class. 


36 

118,794 

62.64 


20 

15,999 

8.40 


21 

10,511 

5.54 


35 

10,519 

5.65 


1.034 
33,886 

17.87 


1.146 
189,649 
100.00 


SHOWING  THE  RESULTS  OF  TRAN8PKRKINO  VARIOUS  LINES  REALLY  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  TO  THE  ''1,000  MILES  AND  OVER"  CLASS. 


iintain  wholly  separate  operating  organiza- 
nd  often  even  legally  independent  corporate 
ces,  the  fact  that  merely  correcting  the 
or  two  systems  raises  the  percentage  of 

mileage  in  the  class  of  corporations  con- 
;  over  1,000  miles  each  from  57.69  to 
s  very  significant. 

her  evidence  of  the  situation  so  far  at- 
as  the  result  of  the  progress  toward  rail- 
stematization  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
ition  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
ns appearing  in  the  Interstate  C/ommerce 
ssion's  list  as  operating  over  1,000  miles 

There  are  forty- four  of  these  companies, 
mitting  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
Lirities  of  which  are  entirely  owned  by  the 
)n,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ke,  which  elects  its 
board,  their  boards  of  directors  have  545 
rs.  Only  370  men,  however,  fill  these 
IS.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  them 
n  but  one  of  the  forty-three  boards;  41 
n  two;  17,  in  three;  15,  in  four;  5,  in 
,  in  six  ;  1,  in  seven  ;  and  2,  in  eight.* 
lany  of  these  directors  are  also  members 
Doards  of  companies  not  appearing  in  the 

le  data  relate  to  January  1, 1901. 


1,000-mile  list.  To  take  a  by  no  means  extreme 
instance  ;  it  appears  that  of  the  twelve  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
all  but  one  are  members  of  the  boards  of  other 
companies,  which  operate  at  least  1,000  miles  of 
line.  The  companies  in  this  class  which  they 
assist  in  managing,  and  the  mileage  of  each, 
appear  in  the  following  table : 


Name  of  road. 

Number 

of 
directors. 

Nuniberof 

directors 

who  are 

also  in  the 

Missouri 

Pacific 

board. 

Miles 

operated 

and 

controlled. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande.. 

lUinoi.s  CenvFal 

Oregon  Short  Line 

St.  Liouis,   Iron   Moun- 
tain &  Soutliern 

Texas  &  Pariflc 

Union  Pat'iftc 

Wabash 

9 
13 
15 

13 
17 
15 
13 

1 
1 

1 

7 
9 
2 
3 

l.ftSS 

4,648 
1.438 

1,799 
1,492 

3.m 

2,321 

Total '          94 

1 

24 

16,530 

KAILHOAI)  DIHECTOKS  WITH   MANIFOLD  DUTIES. 

Though  the  Missouri  Pacific  directors  obviously 
do  not  constitute  a  majority  in  the  board  of  any 
of  the  lines  shown,  except  those  of  the  St.  Louia^ 
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Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  and  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  means  of 
communication  between  these  corporations  can- 
not be  unimportant.  The  reader  must  not  infer, 
however,  that  this  very  obvious  connection  is  the 
only  manner  in  wliich  one  railway  corporation 
controls  another.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
the  person  selected  to  represent  one  corporation 
or  interest  in  the  board  of  directors  of  a  particu- 
lar railway  should  also  be  a  director  of  the  con- 
trolling line,  though  at  times  this  may  be  very 
convenient.  One  or  more  Missouri  Pacific  direc- 
tors also  serve  in  the  boards  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersev,  International  &  Great  North- 
ern,  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  Little  Rock  &  Fort 
Smith,  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  Sedalia, 
Warsaw  &  Southwestern,  Syracuse,  Binghamton 
&  New  York,  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  a  large 
numl:)er  of  the  smaller  railways  of  the  country. 
%  The  result  so  far  achieved  by  the  process  under 
discussion  is  far  short  of  the  elimination  of  inter- 
railway  rivalries.  The  railways  have  been  formed 
into  great  systems,  but  no  one  of  them  wholly 
dominates  in  an  extensive  region.  Any  effort  to 
group  the  different  lines  according  to  the  inter- 
ests controlling  them  must  be,  in  a  measure,  un- 
satisfactory ;  for  the  great  controlling  interests 
frequently  mingle  in  the  same  properties,  while 
alliances  that  are  effective  in  one  section  do  not 
necessarily  hold  good  in  other  regions.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  it  is  true  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  now  effectively  dominated  by  a  few 
compact  groups  of  financiers  and  railway  man- 
agers. The  following  summary  is  believed  to  be 
as  correct  as  the  circumstances  permit : 

j,'  VANDKHBILT  SYSTEM. 

Bo8ton«&  Albany 3W 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 3,092 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 920 

Lake  Shore  &  Michitj^an  Southern 1,594 

Michigan  Central 1,658 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 533 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 2,335 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 881 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 8,048 

Total '. 19,455 

PENNSYLVANIA   SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 4,763 

BaltimoreA  Ohio 2,686 

Long  Island 419 

Western,  New  York  &  Pennsylvania '.  643 

Pennsylvania  Company 1,368 

Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 1,569 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 922 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus 205 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 584 

Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  ( Vandaliu) 613 

Total 13,772 


MORGAN  8T8TBM. 

MilflC 

Central  of  New  Jersey 701 

Philadelphia  &  Reading l,4»l 

Lehigh  Valley Ijm 

Southern  Railway 6.479 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 

Mobile  &  Ohio 

Central  of  Georgia 708 

Total ll,7» 

MOROAN-HILL  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Erie 2,410 

Great  Northern 5^ 

Northern  Pacific 5«0O 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 7,740 

Total 20,4» 

HAKRIMAN  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

Illinois  Central 4,618 

Chicago  &  Alton 844 

Union  Pacific 8,177 

Southern  Pacific 7JOi 

Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  C'o 1,068 

Oregon  Short  Line 1,4K 

Total IBM 

GOULD  SYSTEM. 

MilM. 

Wabash 2;B1 

Wheeling  <fe  Lake  Erie 247 

Missouri  Pacific ZJSk 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 1,7W 

St.  Louis  Southwestern \JKO 

Texas  «fe  Pacific 1,481 

International  &  Great  Northern 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 1,1 

Rio  Grande  Western 

To  ta  1 13,1K 

CONTROLLED  JOINTLY  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  YORE 

CENTRAL. 

Miles. 

Norfolk  &  Western 1,551 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 1,487 

Total 9JM 

BELMONT  SYSTEM. 

Miles. 

LouisvilleA  Nashville 8,156 

Nashville,  Chatt^inooga  &  St.  Louis. , 1,1(9 

Total 4^ 

SEPARATE  LINES   (THE  MORE  IMPORTANT). 

Miles. 

Boston  &  Maine 84B8 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 8.047 

Seaboard  Air  Line 2,8*9 

A  tlan  t  ic  Coast  Line 2,fl» 

Plan  t  system 2JW 

Pfere  Marquette 1,8K 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  «fe  St.  Paul 6,310 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 3,780 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 T,4BI 

St.  Louis&San  Francisco ZJBK 

Colorado  &  Southern 1,HI 

Total SMtt 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  railway  finance 
will  observe  at  once  that  absohite '  ownership  ia 
not   tlie    basis   of   the    foregoing    classificatioiL 
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altliough  it  ii 
control  of  tlie 
miglit,  i; 
fluence  t 


Thus,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  k.  Western  is 
put  down  as  a  Vanderbilt  property,  as  it  appar- 
ently is  for  operating  purposes,    although   it  is 
well  known  that  a  majority  of  stock  is  not  held 
by  tlie  Vanderbilt  family  or  those  who  usually 
act    with  it.     Similarly,    Northern    Pacific   and 
Burlington  are  put  in  the  Morgan-Hill  system, 
doubtful  where  t)ie  actual  voting 
e  former  now  lies,  and  its  possession 
r  conceivable  conditions,  largely  iu- 
Ijsposition  of  the  Burlington.     Yet, 
indicate  that  although  ttie  securi- 
ties of  the  Northern  Pacific,  recently  purchased, 
may  be  retained  by  the  Union  Pacific  interests, 
the  operating  control  of  that  property  will  remain 
in  tlie  bands  of  those  who  have  recently  exer- 
cised it.      It  is  most  significant,  however,  that  a 
reasonably  satisfactory    classification,    according 
to  Che  interests  in  control,  shows  that   105,370 
miles  of  railway  are  distributed  in  eight  groups, 
while  the  addition  of  eleven 
separate  lines  raises  the  to- 
tal to  140,831  miles.    Thus, 
74.40  percent,  of  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  nine- 
teen   groups  oi   investors, 
while    between    individii^  i^ 

members  of  these  groups, 
■  and  sometimes  even  between 
entire  groups,  there  are  nu- 
merous minor  alliances  and 
well -recognized  understand- 
ings. 

Thus  far  has  the  process 
of  centraliaing  railway  con- 
trol progressed  in  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present 
time.     What  is  the  nature 


of  the  forces  which  have  produced  this  result ; 
how  far  is  the  process  likely  to  go  ;  and  what 
have  been,  and  are  hereafter  likely  to  be,  the 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  such  con- 
centration ? 

The  early  railways  constructed  in  the  United 
States  were  short  lines,  much  like  the  interurbaa 
trolley  lines  that  ai-e  now  becoming  famihar  to 
nearly  every  one  who  resides  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri, River,  though  the  former  were  not  nearly 
as  well  constructed  as  the  latter,  nor  was  their 
equipment  as  costly  or  comfortable.  The  con- 
solidation of  such  of  these  short  lines  as  could  be 
formed  into  through  routes  early  became  an 
economic  necessity.  Thus  the  main  line  of  the 
New  York  Central,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  is 
composed  of  ten  lines  which  were  united  iu  1863, 
while  the  line  down  the  Hudson,  from  Troy  to 
New  York,  was  atiJed  in  1869,  after  it  had  been 
independently  operated  for  eighteen  years.     The 
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in  the  public  view,  is  not  diminiflhed  by  the  fact% 

now  well  established,  tliat  the  existence  of'snch 
lines  often  imiicalea  a  wasteful  and  nnneceesatr 
permanent  investment  of  capital,  while  tiieir 
maintenance  of  an  active  rivalry  for  trafBc  en- 
tails wasteful  methods  of  operation,  large  ex- 
penditures for  purposes  not  connected  with  ef- 
ficiency of  service,  and  discriminatioD  againit 
intermediate  points,  if  not  against  many  classea 
of  patrons.  Yet  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice^ 
and  overcoming  many  Icgtslative  obstacles,  the 
work  of  combining  so-called  "competing"  lines 
has  procce<led  witliout  substantia!  interruption. 
The  addition  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Rail- 
road to  the  New  York  Central  in  1873  was  an 
exatnple  of  this  kind,  as  was  the  later  acquisilion 
in  tbe  same  interest  of  the  Michigan  Central; 
Canada  youUiern  ;  New  York,  Chicago,  &  St. 
Louis  ;  "West  Shore  ;  Rome,  Watertown  k  Og- 
densburg  ;  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  J[ 
St.  Louis.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  form  of  combiiia> 
tion  is  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  railway 
facilities  by  securing  haniionioiis  operative  and 
administrative  methods,  to  obviate  the  otherwise 
unnecessary  expenditures  entailed  by  competi- 
tion, and  to  protect  local  trade  and  traCGc  from 
unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  points  served  by 
two  or  more  railways.  This  process  of  couibini- 
tion  was  procet-ding  naturally,  and  with  neither 
undue  speed  nor  undesirable  sluggi&liness,  when, 


services  demanded  by  the  public  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  performed,  or  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  had  tliese  lines  remained  separate.  Later 
tlie  Vandcrbilt  family,  which  has  remained  in 
control  of  the  New  York  Central  for  three  genera- 
tions, acquired  the  control  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  and  it  has  been  operated  in 
harmony  with  the  New  York  Central,  making  a 
.  through  line  to  Chicago,  for  many  yeare,  although 
formal  control  has  only  recently  passed  to  the 
New  York  Central  corporation.  Tho  public  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  that  its  interi'sts  are  served 
by  these  consolidations  of  connecting  lines,  and, 
believing  that  tliey  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
facilities  concerned,  accords  tliem  its  gimi-rul  ap- 
proval. The  only  serious  opposition  comes  from 
railway  men  themselves,  those  who  serve  one  line 
being  always  unwilling  to  pennil  a  rival  to  ab- 
sorb a  line  which  connects  with  both  at  a  com- 
mon terminus. 

The  public  attitude  toward  consolidation 
among  lines  which  connect  tlie  same  regions, 
or  which  connect  difli.-rent  supplying  regions 
with  a  common  market,  is  quite  diffeivnt. 
Here  the  public  is  swayed  by  the  strong  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  anything  to  wliich  the  term 
"  comfwtition "  can  bo  applied,  and  it  tliinks  it 
Bees  in  the  existence  of  rivul  lines  n  guni-aiitee 
ftgainst  excessive  charges,  the  flhtiency  of  which, 
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tbe  United  States  had  con- 
tracted among  themselvM 
in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  traffic  for  which  there 
was  strong  competition,  and 
this  practice  had  aided  in 
the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able rates,  had  protected 
intermediate  points  to  some 
extent  from  the  burden  of 
unjust  discriminations 
against  their  traffic,  and  had 
made  unnecessary  some  of 
the  worst  wastes  of  com- 
petitive railway  operation. 
The  law  of  1887  made  this 
practice  illegal,  however,  by 
its  fifth  or  "anti-pooling" 
section,  and  by  thus  forcing 
the  readoplion  of  wasteful 
and  otherwise  undesirable 
methods  gave  a  strong 
stiimilus  to  tbe  natural 
tendency  toward  combina- 
tion. Yet  the  latter  could 
not  be  effected  at  once ; 
there  were  gieat  legal  difB- 
culties  in  many  cases,  finan- 
cial obstacles  in  others,  and 
the  prejudices  of  many 
prominent  railway  men  to 
be  overcome  as  well.  The 
TBRKiTOBT  OF  TBB  MOBOAH  BTSTEH.  Clearest- headed  railway  men 

set  to  work  to  devise  means 

in   1887,  the  provisions  of   the  interstate  com-      for  stillobviatingthedangerstothe  public  and  to 

merce  law  were  first  put  into  operation.  railway  investors  arising  out  of  the  fifth  section  of 

From  1870  to  the  end  of  1886,  the  railways  of     the  new  law,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
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great  associations  in  which  railway  officers  could 

meet,  discuse  transportation  conditions,  reconcile 
divergent  views  and  conflicting  interests,  and  for- 
mulate reasonable  scheilnles  of  ratc'9.  In  tliistliey 
received  the  express  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commiaaion  as  at  flrst  organized,  and 
have  probably  at  all  times  had  the  commendation 
o(  the  most  judicious  and  intelligent  members  of 
that  body.  Proceedings  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust law  of  1S90  against  one  of  these  associations 
on  the  ground  that  the  agreements  eSected  under 
its  jurisiliction  were  "  in  restraint  of  trade  "  were 
decided  favoral.ily  to  the  carriers  in  all  of  the 
lower  federal  courts,  but  on  a  final  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a  decision  was 
given  by  a  hare  majority  wliich  took  tlie  surpris- 
ing ground  that  the  railways  had  no  more  right 
to  agree  to  maintain  reiisoniihh  i-ates  than  to  agree 
to  observe  an  unrea.iotiable  schedule.  Tliis  deci- 
sion being  reaffirmed  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Associ- 
ation case,  the  railways  were  left  with  no  means  of 
protecting  Either  themselves  or  their  patrons,  and 
a  perioil  of  unprecedented  and  widespread  rate 
deinoralization  at  once  ensued.  The  Tnterstata 
Commerce  Commission  acknowledged  itself  pow- 
erless to  control  the  situation,  railway  managers 
found  themselves  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  mutual 
distrust,  and  in  the  face  of  traffic  which  overtaxed 
the  facilities  available  for  its  carriage  the  closing 
months  of  1898  were  characterized  by  the  wild- 
est rate-.cutting,  the  most  exasperating  discrimi- 
nations against  intermediate  points  and  the 
smaller  shippers,  the  most  general  violation  of 
positive  statutory  regulations,  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily disorderly  and  revolting  condition 
of  railway  affairs  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  railway  managers.  At  first  this  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  hopi'lessness 
that  waa  apparently  shared  by  those  in  charge  of 
railway  properties  and  by  the  national  and  Stale 
officera  who  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
exei'cising  supervisory  functions  in  connection 
with  the  railway  industry.  That  any  remedy 
which  did  not  involve  legislative  action  could 
be  devised  was,  at  the  outset,  generally  regarded 
as  impossible,  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  imme- 
diate or  even  early  legislation  could  not  be  se- 
cured. Out  of  this  condition  of  necessity  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  remedy  should  be  evolved,  unless  American 
ingenuity  had  teen  wholly  exhausted. 

Among  the  first  indications  of  a  hopeful  na- 
ture was  a  letter  from  lion.  John  K.  Cowen, 
then,  and  until  within  I'ecent  weeks,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  a  man 
whose  resourceful  intellect  had  already  devised 
the  plans  which  were  then  producing  the  finan- 
cial   and    physical    rehabilitation    of    that    great 


property.  This  letter,  addressed  to  lie  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaiou, 
pledged  the  rtaltimore  k  Ohio  Railroad  to  tie 
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rvance  of  the  statutoiy  requirements  con- 
ing the  promulgation  of  changes  in  rail- 
charges,  and  promised  the  assistance  of  the 
ITS  of  that  company  to  the  comniission  in  de- 
ag  and  punishing  violations  of  the  law  by 
r  lines.  Tiiis  was  justly  regarded  as  of  great 
«nt,  because  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
h  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  commission 
sure  the  observance  of  published  schedules 
.tes  Lad  been  tbe  difficulty  of  establisiiing, 
)gal  evidence,  facts  known  to  all,— a  diffi- 
'  that  was  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
stance  of  officers  of  one  line  to  testify  can- 
ing violations  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  o£B- 
of  rival  companies.  That  such  a  letter 
Id  have  been  written  by  a  prominent  railway 
tr  to  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Coin- 
re  Commission  was  evidence,  to  those  best 
'med,  of  a  significant  change  in  the  relations 
een  that  body  and  the  railway  corporations, 
policy  of  t!ie  commission  for  sevei-al  years 
:  to  the  accession  of  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp 
}  chairmanship  had  not  been  one  which  had 
uraged  railway  officers  to  rely  upon  its  im- 
ality  as  an  arbitrator  between  those  corpora- 
i  and  tbe  traveling  and  sliipping  public.  Ad- 
es  from  railway  men,  intended  to  establish  a 
■m  of  cooperation  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
had  been  repelled,  and  they  had  come  to  feel 
1  chosen  the  position  of 


attorneyship  for  railway  patrons  instead  of  that  of 
a  judicial  hoard,  fairly  weighing  and  impartially 
deciding  the  controversies  coming  before  it. 
Prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Cowen's  letter,  tlie  atti- 
tude of  the  commission  un- 
der the  forceful  leadership 
of  ^fr.  Knapp  had  done 
much  to  dispel  this  idea, 
but  the  letter  itself  was  the 
first  public  expression  of  the 
more  desirable  situation .  It 
indicated  the  willingness  of 
the  more  advanced  leaders 
of  the  railway  world,  typi- 
fied by  Mr.  Cowen,  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  public 
railway  regulation  ;  to  man- 
age their  properties  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  spirit,  and 
to  avail  themselves,  for  the 
protection  of  their  stock- 
holders, of  the  public  regu- 
lative agencies  of  legislative 
creation. 

Having  attained,  under 
this  wiser  leadership,  the 
confidence  of  the  carriers, 
the  commission  was  itself  in 
a  position,  as  soon  became 
evident,  powerfully  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  conserva- 
tive methods.     It  was  able. 
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in  the  interest  of  thoee  who  Bufiered  from  violation 
of  the  law,  including  both  shippers  and  carriers,  to 
interpoee  its  influence  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit 
both.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  series 
of  conferences  between  the  commission  and  the 
presidents  and  principal  traffic  oflicers  of  tlie  lead- 
ing railways.     ITiese  conferences  were  called  by 


the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  had  for  their  pi»wbj  r.th. 

object,    not  the  maintenance   of    any  particular  hb.  obokob  j.  ooold. 

schedule  of  rates,  but  the  observance  of  whatever 

rates  should  be  promulgated   in   legally   issued     something  like  order  in  railway  rates,  and  theaid 

schedules.  thus  accorded  by  Ihe  conimission,  the  eituati(m 

As  the  result  of  the  better  feeling  on  the  part      during  the  early  part  of  ]«99  was  quite  satiafie- 

of  railway  officers,  their  determination  to  restore      tory,  and  the  chaotic  conditions  of  1898  seemed 

to  have  disappeared.  Never- 
tliekss,  it  was  felt  that  the 
situation  depended  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  fortunate 
traffic  conditions  of  1899  and 
the  maintenance  of  mutual 
confideiice  and  unusual  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  railway 
mana^rers.  U  was  evident, 
indeed,  that  the  Interatate 
C'ommei'ce  Commission  iteolf 
did  not  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuous and  general  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  could  be  in- 
sured by  the  methods  then 
available.  The  happy  result 
of  the  plans  adopted  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  large  degree 
fortuitous  rather  than  attrib- 
utable to  their  inherent 
strength. 

The    competition    of    the 
HB  o<>[ii:D  sYHTEu.  Eastem  carriers  of   bitn- 
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)U8  coal  had  been  for  years  one  of  the 
cest  points  in  the  railway  situation.  The 
sipal  bituminous -carrying  roads  had  seen 
•  rates  decline  with  continuous  rapidity  until 
were  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  had 
d  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  main- 
nce  even  of  the  very  low  rates  ofiBcially  pro- 
bated.    In  order  to  carry  at  the  lowest  rates, 

had  introduced  the  most  economical  oper- 
X  methods  which  their  oflScers  could  devise  ; 
had  improved  their  road-beds  by  laying 
ier  rails,  increasing  the  radii  of  curves,  and 
cing  grades;  and  had  introduced  mostpower- 
ocomotives  and  steel  cars  of  light  weight  and 
t  capacity,  which  permitted  the  highest  pos- 

ratio  of  paying  to  dead  weight  in  their 
.8.  Yet  it  was  seen  that  the  decline  in  rates 
i  not  be  limited  by  the  economies  which 
i  be  introduced,  and  that  something  must  be 
jed  to  prevent  the  permanent  impairment  of 
ukpital  invested. 

t  just  about  the  time  that  this  unhopeful 
ition  was  fully  realized,  two  men,  who 
previously  been  preparing  for  the  responsi- 
es  attending  the  leadership  of  great  indus- 

in  less  prominent  capacities,  were  advanced 
)8itions  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  rail- 
world.  Mr,  William  K.  Vanderbilt  became 
le  facto  head  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  system, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
inia  Railroad.  The  latter  promptly  and  pub- 
broke  the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Penn- 
inia  presidency  by  calling  in  person  on  the 
er,  and  thus  establishing  relations  which  per- 
jd  intercorporate  negotiations  of  an  important 
icter.  Together  these  gentlemen  devised  the 
dient  of  securing  for  the  properties  in  their 
a:e  shares  in  the  proprietorship  of  their  corn- 
ers. In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  New 
:  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  both  became 
[lasers  of  considerable  blocks  of  the  shares 
le  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Nprfolk  & 
tern  railways.  In  this  way  they  came 
ly  to  possess  a  dominating  influence  in  those 
)rations.  There  was  thus  a  '<  community  of 
est "  in  the  bituminous  coal  traffic,  which 
!Cted  the  interested  carriers  from  rate  de- 
lization,  and  their  patrons  from  the  uncer- 
ies  and  discriminations  which  it  involves, 
r,  the  Pennsylvania  became  a  purchaser  of 
more  &  Ohio  securities,  and  thus  a  <' com- 
ity of  interest"  between  those  companies 
established.  The  term  which  was  thus  in- 
iced  into  railway  parlance  was  properly  ap- 

to  these  operations  of  which  it  was  fairly 
•iptive,  but  it  has  subsequently  been  applied 
ery  form  of  arrangement  by  which  one  rail- 
becomes  interested  in  another,  whether  the 


interest  is  large  or  small,  and  to  those  in  which 
the  same  persons,  or  groups  of  persons,  become 
owners  of  the  securities  of  different  roads  until 
it  has  lost  all  definiteness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  un- 
usual rapidity  of  movement  toward  centralized  con- 
trol would  not  have  been  practicable  had  ordinary 
conditions  prevailed  in  other  industrial  fields. 
Railway  conditions  were  the  cause  ;  but  the  cause 
required  its  suitable  occasion  in  order  to  operate 
in  such  an  unusual  degree.  The  almost  marvel- 
ous prosperity  of  American  industry  furnished 
the  requisite  conditions.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  came  into  the  control  of  a  vast 
and  wholly  unprecedented  fund  of  capital,  and 
they  naturally  sought  for  means  for  its  invest- 
ment. It  therefore  became  unusually  easy  to 
dispose  of  new  securities,  and  thus  railway  cor- 
porations were  enabled  to  secure,  much  more 
readily  than  at  any  previous  time,  the  funds  for 
purchasing  tlie  securities  of  their  competitors. 
Such  an  operation  as  the  purchase  of  substantially 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Burlington,  by  the 
issue  of  the  joint  4-per-cent.  bonds  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
ways, at  the  ratio  of  $200  in  bonds  for  $100  in 
stock,  could  only  have  been  effected  when  the 
public  was  exceedingly  strong  and  confident,  not 
to  say  enthusiastic,  in  a  financial  sense. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  current  movement 
has  not,  in  some  instances,  advanced  further  than 
the  present  economic  situation  justifies,  that  the 
method  of  effecting  some  of  the  recent  combina- 
tions has  not  been  extravagant,  nor  that  some  of 
the  operations  have  not  been  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  secure  purely  speculative  profits.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  has  been  great,  and  as  most  notable 
industrial  movements  attach  to  themselves  para- 
sitic operations,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
ultimate  analysis  will  show  that  some  railway 
properties  have  been  combined  by  extravagant 
issues  of  securities  which  have  largely  passed  out  of 
the  ownership  of  those  who  effected  the  combina- 
tions. Such  combinations  will  eventually  be  reor- 
ganized under  lower  capitalization,  or  may  even  fall 
to  pieces  of  their  own  weight ;  but  their  fall  may  be 
productive  of  wide  industrial  disaster,  and  the  in- 
iquity of  their  conception  may  be  visited  widely 
upon  the  innocent.  The  spread  of  intelligent 
judgment  among  investors  is,  however,  the  sole 
security  against  such  parasitic  operations,  and 
society  cannot  afford  to  restrain  a  natural  and 
beneficial  movement,  even  if  it  could  struggle 
successfully  against  so  strong  an  economic  tend- 
ency, in  order  to  protect  itself  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  some  of  the  owners  of  capital  and  the 
misconduct  of  a  few  unprincipled  speculators. 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  recent  mov©- 
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ment  indicates  that  it  is  tlie  result,  primarily,  of 
the  inherent  wastefulness  of  competitive  railway 
administration,  that  it  received  an  extraordinary 
impetus  from  the  anti-pooling  clause  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  and  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  the  anti- trust  law,  while  it  has 
been  assisted  and  accelerated  by  remarkable  finan- 
cial conditions  that  have  grown  out  of  unprece- 
dented national  prosperity.  As  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  concentration  of  railway  control  is  to 
prevent  the  wastes  of  competition,  and  as  these 
wastes  are  obviously  uneconomic,  it  is  certain  that 
it  must  be  really  iielpful,  unless  the  savings  ef- 
fected are  distributed  with  serious  inequality. 
Do  they  accrue  to  the  purchasers  of  railway 
transportation  in  the  form  of  rtMluced  charges  or 
superior  service,  or  to  the  owners  of  railway 
property  ?  Tlie  experience  of  d(»cades  has  shown 
that  the  former  is  the  case.  Railway  offic<'rs  have 
no  power  to  fix  rates  above  the  points  at  which 
they  produce  a  fair  return  upon  investe<l  cai)ital. 
The  fierce  competition  of  producers  seeking  to 
place  their  wares  in  the  highest  markets  will 
always  keep  railway  rates  at  the  lowest  figures 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  railwav  facili- 
ties,  and  this  competition  is  neither  more  nor 
less  intefise  on  account  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  parallel  lines.  1'herefore,  savings  in 
railway  operation  effected  by  improved  metliods 
are  eventually  diverted  to  the  pockets  of  railway 
patrons,  ami  this  must  be  the  case  with  savings  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  competition. 

Jt  is  important  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  concentration  of  railway  control  does 
not  mean  the  concentration  of  railway  owner- 
ship. The  device  of  the  business  corporation 
was  adopted  as  an  expedient  to  permit  the  in- 
a.uguration  of  industrial  enterprises  requiring 
great  capital  by  the  combination  of  small  indi- 
vidual capitals.  Every  development  of  the  cor- 
poration as  an  industrial  institution  assists  in 
bringing  together  greater  aggregates  of  capital, 
witli  larger  numbers  of  individual  contributors. 
With  small  local  railway  lines,  each  operated  by 
distinct  corporations,  there  can  be  no  wide  mar- 
ket for  securities,  and  only  those  cognizant  of 
particular  local  conditions  will  l^e  safti  in  invest- 
ing. In  addition,  the  risks  of  each  corpora- 
tion are  concentrated,  and  the  possibilities  of 
large  proportionate  losses  much  greater  than 
when  tlie  enterprises  are  conducttul  on  a  larger 
scale.  Competition  is,  of  course,  more  acute 
and  costly.  Great  railway  enterprises  mean 
ready  markets  for  securities,  distributed  risks, 
and  competition  largely  controlled.     Translated, 


this  is  security  of  investment,  and  security  of  in- 
vestment must  mean  sooner  or  later  diffusion  of 
ownership.  This  will  be  particularly  true  as 
public  prejudices  are  dispelled  and  the  dangers 
of  legislative  injustice  become  less  threatening. 
The  existence  of  such  securities  as  a  means  of 
investment  for  small  capital  will  be  greatly 
bc?neficial,  and  will  l>e  an  effective  instrument  in 
promoting  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

How  far  is  the  concentration  of  the  control  of 
American  railways  to  go  ?  If  the  question  does 
not  contain  any  limit  of  time,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  economic  advantages  of  absolute  unifica- 
tion of  the  control  are  so  great  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  movement  will  not  cease  until 
unification  has  been  completely  accomplished. 
Such  unification  is,  however,  very  far  in  the 
future.  At  present,  what  is  clearly  indicated  is 
the  ultimate  grouping  of  the  lines  which  sen^e 
certain  regions.  Not  many  decades  can  proba- 
bly elapse  before  the  lines  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  those  mainly  engaged 
in  carrying  grain  from  the  northwestern  States 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  combined.  Later  a 
combination  of  the  East  and  "West  lines,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  grain-producing  regions  and 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  may  be  ex- 
pected. Another  probable  line  of  concentration 
will  affect  the  lines  connecting  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  this  may  at 
first  take  the  form  of  two  separate  systems,  one 
north  and  the  other  south  of  the  Missouri- Iowa 
State  line.  The  most  spectacular  of  all  proposi- 
tions, and  that  most  frequently  announced  in  the 
daily  press,  is  the  least  likely.  There  will  be  no 
line  under  one  management  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Such  a  combination  would  in- 
troduce the  very  competition  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  leaders  of  the  railway  world  to  pre- 
vent. Kail  way  corporations  and  banking  syndi- 
cates may  seek  extra-territorial  influence,  or  may 
feel  the  necessity  of  gaining  strategic  footholds; 
but  there  will  be  no  combinations  of  railways 
situated,  respectively,  east  and  west  of  the  line 
formed  by  the  Mississippi  River  from  its  mouth 
to  St.  Louis,  and  running  from  that  point  to 
Chicago,  until  the  territorial  combinations  sug- 
gested have  been  effected.  Even  these  may  be 
long  deferred  by  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  con- 
fiicting  interests  and  the  fact  tliat  the  conditions, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  so  extremely 
favorable  to  railway  combinations,  are  Aot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  likely  long  to  continue  or  soon 
to  recur. 
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A 


T  the  thouBandth  anniver- 
sary in   honor   of    King 


Alfred's  death,  in  Winchester, 
England,  John  Fiake  had  been 
chosen   to  deliver  the  oration. 
The  charm  of  his  lectures  upon 
American  history,  first  at  Uni- 
versity   College,    London,    and 
later  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
is  still  remembered  there.     But 
a  iew  days  before  lie   was   to 
sail,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  in- 
tense heat,  and  died  suddenly  at 
the  Hawtliorne  Inn,  at  Glouces- 
ter, on  the  morning  of  July  4. 
Born  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1842,  Mr.  Fiske  lived  most  of 
his  early  youth  at  Middletown. 
He  entered  the  sophomore  class 
at  Harvard  in  1860,  graduating 
in  1S63.     He  passed  to  the  law 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  1864.      He  seems 
never  to  have    been    seriously 
tempted  to  practise  the  legal  pro- 
fession.   From  1869  to  1871,  he 
was  university  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  Harvard;  in  1870,  in- 
structor in  history.     From  1872 
to  1879,  he  was  assistant  libra- 
rian. I  remember  to  have  heard, 
in    the  library,   some    one    ask 
Ezra    Abbot    how    Mr.    Fiske 
could    do  so  much  writing  on 
all    sorts    of   subjects  and    still    do    duty  as   li- 
brarian.     "I    don't    know,"     was     the     reply. 
"He    is    away   a    good    deal,    but    most   of   us 
who  are  liere  continually  do  less  work  than  he 
does    incidentally."     But  a  few  weeks  since,   I 
heard  from  one  of  his  earlier  friends  some  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Fiske's  university  days.      "I  see 
him  now,  tali,  thin,  pale,  quite  filling  one's  ideal 
of  the  traditional  student.      Some  of  us  had  al- 
ready heard  of  his  prodigies  of  acquisition  while 
still  a  child.      At  eight  and  nine  he   had   gen- 
uine delight  in  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  Milton. 
Before  he  was  thirteen  his  knowledge  of  Virgil, 
Tacitus,    Horace,  and  Sallust  was  such  that  he 
could  repeat  pages  of  them  with  rare  accuracy 


and  appreciation.  All  our  doubts  about  this 
precocity  vanished  as  we  came  to  know  him  well." 
One  who  turns  to  his  works  and  reads  the  essay 
upon  "Mr.  Buckle's  Fallacies"  can  take  some 
measure  of  his  intellectual  maturity.  This  was 
written  in  his  second  year  at  college.  His  im- 
agination was  at  once  caught,  as  he  told  me,  by 
Spencer  and  Darwin,  "and  the  sublime  story  of 
the  universe  which  they  unfolded  to  me." 

Tlie  current  criticism  of  Jlr.  Fiske  that  he 
lacked  original  power,  that  he  was  primarily  an 
assimilator  and  expositor,  is  in  the  main  prob- 
ably true,  but  both  Darwin  and  Spencer  have 
left  it  upon  record  that  he  was  an  expositor  of 
the  very  highest  order.     Both  give  him  cordial 
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creijit  for  something  more  than  tliis.  It  is  ex- 
actly thirty  years  since  he  made  hia  original 
contribution  to  the  evolvition  tln-oi-y  of  the  causes 
of  prolonged  infancy  in  man  and  all  that  this 
meant  for  family  and  /or  social  development. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  savant  ever  had  tlie  gift 
of  perfect  lucidity  that  lie  did  nut  suffer  for  it. 
In  the  aristocracy  of  science,  the  exercise  of 
this  gift,  aa  Huxley  and  Tyndall  exercised  it, 
never  goes  unwhipped.  That,  one  should  inter- 
pret the  mysteries  to  the  multitude  clearly  and 
persuasively  is  a  sin  that  goes  unpardoned.  I 
have  heard  a  learned  but  obscure  specialist  in  a 
great  university  say  with  much  lieat  that  Tyndall 
was  the  rankest  mountebank — that  no  man  of 
real  learning  would  stoop  lo  make  things  clear  to 


the  many.  In  a  little  group  of  historians,  I 
have  heard  more  acrid  censure  sliU  against  Mr. 
Fiske  "because  ho  wrote  so  that  every  bhick- 
head  could  undei-staml  him."  The  dangers  of 
popularizing  are  doubiless  very  grave,  but,  given 
a  range  of  scholarsbip  so  vast  and  painstaking 
as  that  of  Mr.  Fiske,  is  it  less  a  danger  to  un- 
derestimate its  wortli  and  serviooableness  ?  If 
tile  discovery  of  a  fact  Iw  sacred,  to  make  the 
many  Bce  it  and  appreciate  it  is  not  profane. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  ignorance  of  and  preju- 
dice against  evolution  wei^o  dense  and  universal. 
Among  all  the  forces  that  overcauic  this  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  what  was  so  effective  in  its 
influence  as  tlie  skill  of  tliis  expositor  ?  He  was 
among  the  Grst  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the 
new  thought  upon  the  whole  of  life.  He  was 
almost   without  a  peer   in   restating   the  great 


problems  with  clear  and  penetr&tinf^  power. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  gainsaid  that  his  interpretation 
of  evolution,  as  the  years  passed,  took  on  an 
ever  higher  and  more  spiritual  note.  His  learn- 
ing was  not  more  aatcmishing  than  were  his  sym- 
pathy and  imagination.  These  qualities  have 
rightly  endeared  Jiiin  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
audiences  that  any  American  man  of  letters  bii 
yet  won. 

I  asked  a  distinguished  Virginian  at  Richmond 
if  he  had  read  Mr.  Fiske's  new  volumes  on  his 
State  and  neighborhood.  He  replied:  "Yes, 
and  no  Northerner  ever  brought  such  insight  to 
his  task  as  Mr.  Fiske.  He  has  told  our  story  is 
it  he  were  one  of  us,  loving  the  old  State  as  we 
love  it,  but  understanding  more  about  it  than 
any  of  us." 

In  a  good  deal  of  journeying,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
middle  West,  I  found  no  man  among  Cambridge 
scholars  about  whom  so  many  thoughtful  people 
— lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  merchanta,  teach- 
ers— were  eager  to  learn  as  about  John  Fisk& 
If  one  was  curious  about  the  things  of  philos- 
ophy, the  interest  centered  upon  the  aathor  of 
"The  Cosmic  Philosophy;"  if  upon  politics, 
it  was  the  author  of  "  American  Political  Ideas;" 
if  upon  religion,  "The  Idea  of  God"  and  "The 
Destiny  of  Man." 

It  is  with  a  little  surprise  that  one  hears  a 
clergyman  say  :  "  If  there  is  any  good  in  a 
preacher's  vocation,  I  give  John  Fiske  the  credit 
for  keeping  me  at  my  task.  Those  little  books 
came  into  my  life  when  everything  seemed  slip- 
ping away.  They  saved  my  faith  in  spiritnit 
realities."  I  once  heard  an  English  clergyman 
and  author  of  repute  give  practically  the  same 
testimony. 

If  this  quality  is  recognized  as  a  living  part 
of  his  whole  literary  achievement,  of  his  entire 
interpretation  of  history  and  life  problems,  it 
may  perhaps  point  to  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive service  which  this  scholar  has  rendered. 

lie  is  not  merely  liopeful  about  some  other  life, 

ho  is  hopeful  about  this  one.  For  the  essential 
processes  of  life  and  society,  he  has  no  de- 
spairing word  in  any  lino  that  he  ever  wrote. 
Kvery  historic  |iage,  from  1885  to  his  latest 
volume,  is  as  full  of  good  cheer  as  the  specula- 
tions which  saved  this  clergyman's  faith. 

It  lias  often  been  said  that  the  kind  of  training 
which  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  give 
dangerously  overstimulates  the  critical  faculties. 
As  a  consequence,  the  very  men  who  should  be 
at  the  front  to  inspire  positive  and  conatructive 
political  action  are  for  the  most  part  coldly  and 
cynically  aloof.  They  are  quick  and  ingenioni 
as  fault-finders,  even  converting  theae  Bony  gifts 
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into  proofs  of  superiority.  If  any  literary  influ- 
ence has  a  bit  of  healing  for  these  weaknesses, 
to  no  records  can  we  turn  more  hopefully  than 
to  this  historian.  In  long  railway  journeys,  two 
years  ago,  I  read  consecutively  eight  of  his  his- 
torical books.     1  should  guess  that  their  rank 


was  below  that  of  Parkman,  Henry  Adams,  or 
Rhodes.  But  one  merit  seems  to  me  very  pre- 
cious. It  is  that  of  making  the  reader  feel  that, 
in  a  political  society  like  ours,  al!  honest  and  in- 
telligent effort  toward  reform  is  worth  while.  He 
does  this,  sot  by  moralizing  about  it,  but  through 
his  treatment  of  the  dominating  characters  in 
our  history.  The  central  thought  of  society  as  a 
growth  has  become  so  structurally  a  part  of 
the  author's  mind  and  method  that  the  relations 
between  effort  and  result  come  into  very  vivid 
evidence.  It  is  doubtless  the  prevailing  cheer- 
fulness of  Mr.  Fiske's  temperament  that  leads 
him  as  by  instinct  to  see  these  results  at  their 
best.  A  powerful  writer  like  Professor  Pearson 
would,  from  contrary  temperament,  add  chill 
and  gloom  to  the  entire  picture.* 

It  was  happy  for  Mr.  Fiske,  as  it  is  happy  for 
the  great  multitude  of  his  readers,  that  the  uni- 
verse honestly  appeared  to  him  sound  and  good. 
It  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  world -home  in  which 
no  honest  intention  need  have  the  sHglitest  fear 
of    permanent    ill-treatment.     This  faith  had  a 


certain  hardiness  and  gayety  about  it  that 
brought  against  its  possessor  much  criticism  for 
credulity  and  want  of  critical  discrimination.  If 
there  was  in  this  a  measure  of  truth,  it  is  a  fail- 
ing that  one  prefers  to  its  far  commoner  oppo- 
site. It  is  a  noble  gift  to  take  the  historic 
Struggle  at  its  best  rather  than  at  its  worst.  I 
have  heard  one  learned  in  history  so  discourse 
upon  Sam  Adams  that  the  single  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  was  that  he  was  a  town  defaulter 
and  a  worse  demagogue  than  Ben  Butler.  Mr. 
Fiske  knew  these  failings,  but  in  his  larger  and 
immeasurably  truer  perspective  they  did  not 
blot  out  Sam  Adams.  Over  and  above  every 
fault,  we  see  the  sturdy  tribune  playing  a  part 
with  such  unselfish  skill  as  to  be  aji  influence  of 
first  importance  in  those  fateful  days.  The 
author  does  not  simply  show  ua  the  Revolution 
as  an  isolated  epoch  ;  it  is  a  leaf  from  a  far 
ampler  history, — the  story  of  the  Englisli  race 
in  its  struggle  to  be  free.  The  English  Trovel- 
yan,  in  his  recent  account  of  the  same  event, 
makes  us  dislike  the  redcoats  far  more  than  Mr. 
Fiske  makes  us  dislike  them.  He  sees  the 
struggle  of  life  and  events  imfold  from  such  an 
elevation  ;  he  groups  the  events  in  a  perepective 
BO  deep  that  our  little  animosities  appear  absurd. 
We  cannot  even  hate  his  terrible  Spaniards 
The  bloody  part  they  play  can  also  be  accounted 
for  without  vindictiveness  if  seen  to  tie  a  part  of 
the  vast  current  of  race  experience.  The  fact 
which  the  author  uniformly  makes  most  vivid  to 
the  reader's  imagination  is  the  relation  between 
character  and  social  amelioration.  It  is  all  an 
exposition  of  history  and  human  effort  so  cheer- 
ful in  its  serenity  that  the  reader  does  not  escape 
its  infection.  As  the  book  is  closed  we  think 
better  of  our  fellows,  more  proudly  of  the  past, 
more  bravely  of  the  future.  There  is  first  a 
large  and  generous  reading  of  the  stoiy  of  evo- 
lution, a  sustained  and  elevated  interpretation  of 
its  meaning,  and  then  by  natural  consequence 
the  details  of  character  and  occurrence,  as  tbey 
pass  before  us,  never  lose  their  dignity  as  parts  of 
something  greater  than  themselves.  To  nearer 
friends,  other  gifts  tlian  these  will  be  held  in  re- 
membrance ;  above  all,  a  never -failing  geniality 
and  heartiness  of  personal  good-will.  One  of 
the  most  widely  known  of  the  college  teachers 
lias  just  told  me:  "  I  never  knew  a  more  lov- 
able man.  He  would  greet  your  little  thought  in 
such  a  spirit  as  really  to  convince  you  of  its  im- 
portance. " 

I  once  took  a  writer,  just  coming  into  some 
prominence,  to  Mr.  Fiske's  study.  'I'lie  younger 
man  was  eager  to  state  some  plan  of  fornmlating 
the  cooperative  principle  among  animals  and 
among  primitive  peoples,  in  order  to  show  that 
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far"  too  great  and  exclusive  empbasU  Iiad  l>eeii 
plaitnl  ujioii  tlie  mere  coTiipotilivo  Btrufjgle  for 
t'xisli'iu-*'.  Ilf  h<>|«>il  to  justify  llie  iiitorciK-e  tliat 
asfWtive  ailvuiitftfro  in  favor  ol  aBsooiation  (aa 
against  ronijH'lilioii)  couM  b>*  ttliown,  ami  that 
iin'n  ulionUl  imw  oonsi'ioiiply  iniiko  uso  of  tlio 
l)rinciiilii  to  cnlarno  tlironjrli  iiiKtimtirms  tlie 
■' tiigollu'r-iiisliiicU"  and  subdue  the  "apHrt-in- 
stiiuTs." 

Mr,  FiMkc  listened  with  a  symjialhy  as  kei'u 
and  kindly  us  if  ime  were  doing  liJni  the  rnri-st 
t:ivor.  '"'Yes."  hi'  aiiid,  '■  I  "U'liove  the  man 
who  miikcs  that  liis  life-work  is  giving  hinist'lf  to 
the  higheflt  task  in  sight.  The  formulating  of 
your  thought  about  l-oojm' ration,  with  all  that  it 
meauit.  against  miTO  brute  conllii-t,  is  what  we 
are  all  wailing  for.  It  marks  the  next  stiige  of 
evolution.  When  we  reach  thai,  we  shall  see 
liiat  it  is  not  devilish,  l.iit  <livine.''  The  seliul- 
ar's  sineerity  in  all  thin  was  iransiiarently  sin- 


cere. The  young  man  told  bim  nothing  that  lie 
did  not  know,  hut  with  genaine  iDtellectaal 
nrtesy  lie  clothed  his  gaest's  offering  with  dig- 


nity 


rid  hon 


this  quality  that  in  lighter  hours  made 
liiin  a  huon  comjianion.  He  could  write  the  jol- 
liest  Eong  and.  in  rieli  baritone,  sing  it  in  sev- 
eral languages.  He  could  play  a  sonata  of  Bee- 
thoven or  a  gay  waltz  upon  the  violin.  He  had 
an  iiistruclcil  enthusiasm  for  sacred  music,  and 
wrote,  I  lielieve,  a  mass. 

Kxtiaoi-diiiary  range  of  admirable  scholarship, 
vei-satility,  commanding  power  of  clear  and  sim- 
ple expression  in  narrative,  together  with  ex- 
liaiistless  gooil-will  toward  all  his  fellows  and  the 
whole  of  life, — these  were  the  gifts  of  this  man 
of  letters  whom  one  does  not  know  quite  how  to 
name.  I'hilosopher  ?  lecturer?  religious  teacher? 
historian?  To  many  thousands  be  has  become 
at  the  same  time  each  and  all. 


GOVERNOR  TAFT  AND  OUR   PHILIPPINE 
POLICY. 

BY  RAYMOND  PATTERSON. 


AFTER  having  determined  in  &  gener&l  way 
that  a  civil  government  abould  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  safely,  President  McKinley  was  confronted 
at  once  with  the  necessity — first,  of  formulating 
a  syatem,  and  then  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
man  who  would  not  only  be  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Administration,  but  would  have 
the  character,  the  courage,  and  the  intelligence 
necesaary  to  carry  those  plans  into  operation.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  Aguinaldo  and  his  half-breed  associ- 
ates were  still  popping  away  at  American  soldiers 
from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  the  Pi-esidenl  and 


Lis  Secretary  of  War  should  have  been  holding 
anxious  conference  at  the  White  House  regard- 
ing the  man  and  the  work,  to  be  performed  by 
him  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  impossible 
to  frame  a  scheme  of  government  which  could 
not  be  wrecked  by  a  pious  fool  or  a  criminal 
genius.  It  was  natural  for  the  President  to  turn 
to  the  men  he  knew  best,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  score  of  names  of  well-known  Ameri- 
cans there  was  an  inevitable  bent  toward  the 
younger  generation  in  Ohio.  Of  that  genera- 
tion which  succeeded  tiie  President  in  Ohio, 
William  H.  Toft,  of  Cincinnati,  was  easily  the 
leader. 
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It  will  assist  us  to  get  the  Philippine  problem 
into  the  proper  focus  if  we  can  take  into  con- 
sideration the  causes  wliich  led  to  the  selection 
of  this  one  man  for  a  position  of  such  grave  re- 
sponsibility, and  at  the  same  time  study  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  new  governor,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  First  of  all,  it  should  be 
noted,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  foundation  of  character  and  success  is  laid 
early  in  life,  that  the  career  of  Governor  Taft  at 
Yale  University,  and  the  good  opinion  of  him 
expressed  with  extraordinary  unanimity  by  his 
college  associates,  had  more  to  do  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  determining  his  selection  for  the 
position  of  first  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  not  violating  the  confidence  of  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  AVar  to  say  that 
when  every  other  element  had  been  taken  into 
consideration  they  were  led  to  their  decision  by 
the  declaration  of  scores  of  Yale  men  that, 
from  the  days  of  his  matriculation  onward, 
William  H.  Taft,  or  *< Bill,"  as  they  invariably 
called  him  in  familiar  conversation,  possessed 
the  very  qualities  upon  which  the  President 
insisted,  and  in  such  proportion  as  to  form 
what  chemists  call  a  stable  compound.  Con- 
fronted, as  he  may  be,  with  the  necessity  of 
stamping  out  sedition,  and  in  a  land  where 
secret  societies  and  poisoned  daggers  are  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  mere  physical  courage  is  an 
element  not  to  be  neglected.  In  this  important 
regard,  at  least,  Governor  Taft  is  most  happily 
endowed.  From  his  school  days  at  Andover  un- 
til he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1878,  he  was  an  ideal 
young  man,  as  youthful  ideals  go.  When  he 
came  a  freshman  to  Yale,  in  the  fall  of  1874, 
his  reputation  as  an  athlete  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  probably  the  most  i)owerful  man  in  the 
Yale  class  of  1878.  He  was  tall  and  broad,  with 
the  neck  of  a  bull  and  the  forearm  of  a  gorilla. 
Before  he  had  been  in  the  college  forty -eight 
hours,  he  was  the  champion  wrestler  of  his  class, 
and  was  selected  without  hesitation  to  lead  the 
annual  defiance  of  the  freshman  forces  to  their 
traditionary  sophomoric  enemies.  Taft  was  none 
of  your  latter-day  college  athletes,  with  splendid 
records  in  the  gymnasium  and  dubious  ones  in  the 
class-room.  ()n  the  contrarv,  he  came  to  the  uni- 
versity  with  well-grounded,  studious  habits,  and 
from  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  was  far  more 
anxious  to  become  valedictorian  of  his  class  than 
stroke  oar  of  the  crew,  althougli,  as  it  happened, 
he  came  near  being  both.  Th(^  records  of  tlnj 
university  do  not  show  many  men  who  were  so 
uniformly  successful,  both  on  the  atlilotic  field 
and  iu  the  class-room.  Coupled  with  this  re- 
markable preeminence  of  mind  and  body  was  a 


lovable  disposition  and  high  character.  This 
combination  of  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
superiority  is  not  common.  Many  a  boy  suc- 
ceeds in  one,  but  is  at  best  only  mediocre  as  re- 
gards the  other  ciiaracteristics  of  successful  man- 
hood. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  **Biir' 
Taft  was  the  idol  of  his  associates,  and  that  his 
leadership  was  voted  to  him  by  acclamation  and 
was  never  seriously  disputed. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  of  men  from  the 
frank  companionship  of  college  than  can  possibly 
be  derived  from  close  intimacies  of  later  years, 
when  one  learns  reticence  as  a  wise  rule  of  con- 
duct. Young  Taft  was  so  constructed  physically 
that  fear  of  an  opponent  was  personally  impossi- 
ble. He  knew  that  if  ho  could  not  succeed  in  a 
wrestling  bout  he  could  at  least  give  a  good 
account  of  himself,  and  if  in  the  end  he  was 
knocked  out,  it  would  be  at  best  but  an  honor- 
able defeat.  He  probably  studied  the  better  be- 
cause of  his  acknowledged  physical  superiority. 
He  was,  himself,  the  exemplification  of  the  ^- 
miliar  Yale  motto,  ^^Mens  sana  tn  corpare  sano,^* 
Struggling  to  reach  the  top  both  in  aUiletics  and 
in  his  classes,  Taft  early  learned  the  great  lesson 
of  never  shirking  a  battle  but  never  scomlDg  an 
antagonist.  The  Filipinos  who  appeal  to  Gk>v* 
ernor  Taft  will  soon  discover  those  very  qualities 
which  made  him  a  university  hero  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Personal  bravery,  great  intellec- 
tual capacity,  high  character,  and  bulldog  tena- 
city of  purpose  seem  to  form  a  compound  as 
rare  as  it  is  admirable.  With  such  a  man^  it 
may  be  easily  assumed  that  if  failure  comes  it 
must  be  either  because  his  training  has  perverted 
his  natural  tendencies  or  else  because  the  plans 
he  was  expected  to  execute  were  badly  conceived. 

There  is  heredity  in  politics,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain families  which  seem  to  turn  naturally  to- 
ward the  governmental  function,  just  as  others 
become  lawvers  or  doctors.     Governor  Taft  has 
inherited,  not  only  his  intellectual  capacity,  but 
his  tendency  toward  governmental  activity,  from 
his  father.     Alphonso  l^aft  was  Secretary  of  War 
and  Attorney- General   under   President   Grant, 
and  minister  to  Austria  under  President  Arthur. 
He  was  more  ambitious  for  his  sons  than  for  him- 
self, and  he  saw  to  it  not  only  that  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education,  but 
that  they  availed  themselves  of  it.  He  insisted  that 
his  boys  should  be  hard  students  at  college,  and 
there  are  still  memories  of  the  days  when  **Bill" 
Taft  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  slip  away  for 
an  afternoon's  boating  on  Lake  Saltonstall  bad  it 
not  iKMm  for  a  ])lainly  expressed  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  "the  old  man."     This  determination  that  his 
sons  should  have  the  best  possible  equipment  for 
the  battle  of  life  was  a  i)ronounced  characteristic 
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of  the  elder  Taft.  It  was  also  natural  that  he 
should  direct  his  son  William,  who  hod  made 
such  a  decided  success  at  Yale,  toward  the 
same  channels  of  reputable  public  endeavor  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  after  graduating  from  Yale  in 
1878,  near  the  head  of  his  class,  and  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati law  school  two  years  later,  the  present 
governor  of  the  Philippines  became  assistant  prose- 


[From  a  photograph  taken  In  I8T8,  at  the  time  he  graduated 
from  Yale.) 

cuting  attorney  of  Hamilton  County.  A  year 
later  he  was  appointed  internal -revenue  collector, 
which  position  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law.  In  1887,  wlien  only  thirty 
years  old,  his  success  had  become  so  pronounced 
that  Governor  Foraker  appointed  him  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  causod  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Harmon.  In  1890,  he 
became  Solicitor-General  under  President  Harri- 
son, and  in  this  position,  although  only  tliirty- 
three  years  old,  he  made  a  remarkable  impress. 
His  arguments  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  other  gieat 
cases  are  still  quoted  as  models  to  be  studied  by 
ambitious  young  lawyers.  Then  there  came  a 
vacancy  on  the  federal  circuit  bench  in  Ohio, 
and  Mr,  Solicitor- General  Taft  became  Mr. 
Justice  Taft  This  is  a  sufficient  index  to  a 
successful  American  character, — a  life  position 


on  the  bench,  won  by  actual  ability  and  hard 
work,  within  a  dozen  years  after  graduation  from 
the  taw  school. 

To  such  a  man,  devoted  to  his  profession,  sue- 
cessfut  in  a  large  degree,  filling  a  position  with  a 
life  tenure,  and  with  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench 
of  the  United  States  as  a  reasonable  possibility, 
there  suddenly  comes  the  demand — for  such  it 
really  waa — tliat  he  should  cast  all  this  profes- 
sional life  behind  him  and  travel  across  the  seas 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  peaceful  civil 
government  follows  the  flag,  however  it  may  be 
as  to  the  Constitution.  Why  should  a  man  give 
up  a  life  position  to  undertake  a  work  which  has 
about  it  little  of  romance,  and  scarcely  more  of 
emolument  ?  As  a  mere  matter  of  business  tactics, 
no  sane  man  would  resign  a  position  as  a  justice 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
to  become  Governor  of  the  far-off  Philippine 
Islands.  A  bad  man  could  be  induced  to  make 
the  exchange  by  the  hope  of  loot,  but  a  good  man 
would  consent  to  the  transfer  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  this  is  exactly  what  induced  Judge  Taft 
to  abandon  Cincinnati  and  his  assured  career  for 
Manila  and  its  dangerous  possibilities  of  failure. 
Again  it  may  be  said,  without  violating  con- 
fidences, that  just  after  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  made  their  selection,  there 
was  a  long  day  of  steady  conference  at  the  White 
House,  at  which  the  three  men  went  over  the 
ground  bit  by  bit,  until  they  arrived  at  a  common 
understanding.  Judge  Taft  resigned  his  life 
position  to  become  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  later,  civil  governor  of  the 
islands,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
do  so.  He  is  not  a  man  of  weahli,  and  is  largely 
dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  support. 
In  return  for  iiis  splendid  sacrifice,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  assured  him  that  on 
their  part  there  sliouid  be  the  most  constant  and 
loyal  support,  and  that  in  the  great  work  of  creat- 
ing a  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
executive  in  Manila  should  be  at  all  times  in  close 
and  loyal  touch  with  the  executive  in  Washington. 
The  singularity  of  the  sacrifice  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  tliat  there  was  nothing  to  promise 
Governor  Taft  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
except  the  satisfaction  of  duty  done.  It  is  a 
BuCGcient  index  of  the  character  of  the  new 
governor  of  the  Philippines  that  he  should  have 
made  the  sacrifice  and  accepted  the  burden  for 
the  sake  of  the  tliousands  of  little  brown  men  he 
had  never  seen,  and  that  he  might  do  his  part 
toward  demonstrating  that  the  republican  in- 
stitutions of  which  we  are  so  proud  are  as  elastic 
and  as  capable  of  automatic  action  at  a  distance 
as  the  system  wliich  has  built  up  for  the  mother 
country  so  many  splendid  colonies. 
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If  there  has  been  any  mystery  regarding  the 
policy  agreed  upon  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  the  control  of  tlie  Philip- 
pines, it  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of  those  two 
public  men,  but  is  rather  to  bo  ascribed  to  the 
vastness  of  the  subject  and  to  the  inability  of 
the  public  to  grasp  the  idea.  The  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration regarding  the  Philippine  Islands  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  creation  of  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  those  islands  of  such  a 
character  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  further  their 
material  and  moral  interests.  The  founders  of 
this  republic  had  a  groundwork  to  operate  upon, 
in  the  various  provincial  governmenis  established 
by  Great  Britain  for  her  American  colonies. 
They  had  to  substitute  merely  the  control  of  the 
people  for  the  absolutism  of  the  king.  There 
were  involved  no  racial  ciianges,  no  abstract 
revolution  in  system,  no  attempt  to  substitute 
one  master  for  another  master,  and  both  alien. 
The  difference  in  the  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York  under  the  king  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  not,  after  all,  so  great  as  one  might 
imagine.  There  was  a  vast  difTercnce  in  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  but  not  so  great  a 
change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  government. 
George  Washington  and  King  George  spoke  the 
same  language,  and  the  negotiations  for  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown  needed  no  interpreters. 
The  problem  of  the  Philippines  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  curious  but  well- understood  fact 
that  Spain,  which  discovered  America,  and  is 
thus  responsible  for  Western  progressiveness, 
has  lagged  behind  farther  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation  ;  and  Washington  and  Madrid  are 
probably  more  widely  apart,  as  regards  their 
point  of  view,  than  any  other  two  Christian  capi- 
tals. The  governmental  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  far  different  from  that  which  was  met 
m  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico.  Both  of  these  islands 
w^ere  cursed  with  bad  governments,  but  the 
people  were  at  least  civilized  ;  and  the  govern- 
mental structure,  bad  though  it  was,  furnished  a 
natural  foundation  for  something  better.  In  the 
Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards 
never  attempted  to  assert  actual  control,  except 
here  and  there  along  the  seacoast,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  towns.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, where  it  existed  at  all,  was  ineffably 
bad.  Of  the  7,000,000  people  on  the  island, 
only  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of  about  500,000 
were  anything  but  Malays.  About  200,000  Chi. 
nese  Mestizos,  who  are  a  cross  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  Tagals,  living  principally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Manila,  represent  almost  the  only 
nucleus  of  the  native  population  even  remotely 
fitted  for  self-rule.     These  very  Mestizos,  t(^  whom 


Aguinaldo  and  all  of  his  generals  belong,  natu- 
rally intelligent  and  turbulent,  bad  become  thor- 
oughly infected  with  the  corruption  of  Spanish 
official  life.  These  half-breeds,  who  have  gradually 
come  to  bo  considered  popularly  as  the  real  Fili- 
pinos, although  tliey  do  not  represent  more  than 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  total  population,  have 
no  more  conception  of  the  comparative  purity  of 
American  methods  of  administration  than  could 
be  found  among  the  head-hunters  who  roam  over 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  islands.  These  Mesti- 
zos ai'c  the  natural  governing  class  of  the  islands, 
because  of  their  comparative  intelligence,  and  also 
because  of  their  location  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 
Granting  that  these  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  they  must  first  unlearn  their  ideas 
of  the  science  of  government  derived  from  the 
corrupt  Spanish  officials.  When  that  result  is 
achieved,  the  seven  millions  of  people  in  the 
Philippines  will  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
of  these,  embracing  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
people,  can  probably  be  safely  trusted  with  local 
municipal  government,  after  a  short  period  of 
education  ;  but  for  the  other  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  they  will  be- 
come capable  of  even  local  municipal  control,  at 
least  during  this  generation. 

Broadly  stated,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  regarding  the 
Philippines  is,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed 
it  to  the  writer,  <  *  to  create  a  government  from 
the  ground  up."  This  stupendous  work  is  now 
in  progress,  and  if  the  existing  plans  are  followed 
it  will  be  in  progress  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come.  Under  the  most  liberal  estimates,  there 
are  not  over  a  half- million  people  in  the  islands 
who  possess  anywhere  near  the  capacity  for  self- 
government  exhibited  by  the  most  ignorant  n^ro 
in  the  black  belt  of  our  own  South.  For  these 
half- mill  ion,  however,  there  is  now  being  con- 
structed a  system  of  municipal  government  in 
the  administration  of  which,  of  necessity,  they  are 
the  chief  factor,  for  there  are  not  enough  edu- 
cated Caucasians  on  the  islands  to  do  the  work 
of  the  general  colonial  government.  Tho  commis- 
sion of  which  Governor  Taft  was  the  "hairman 
had  been  at  work  steadily  for  ten  months,  prior 
to  July  1,  gradually  extending  this  fabric  of  muni- 
cipal home  rule  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done, 
taking  into  consideration  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country.  The  purpose  of  the  American 
government  is  to  give  the  Filipinos  as  much 
home  rule  as  they  develop  capacity  for.  If  a 
mistake  is  made  in  any  direction,  it  will  be  in 
trusting  too  much  rather  than  too  little  to  the 
P'ilipinos.  The  vastness  of  the  work  can  per- 
haps be  best  understood  by  a  mere  summary  of 
the  instructions,  in  which,  after  vesting  the  com* 
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ion  with  authority  dating  from  September  1 , 
ident  McKinley  said:  *<  Exercise  of  tins 
lative  autliority  will  include  the  making  of 
\  and  orders,  having  tlie  effect  of  law,  for 
aising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs,  duties, 
imposts  ;  the  appropriation  and  expenditure 
iblic  funds  of  the  islands  ;  the  establishment 
n  educational  system  throughout  the  islands  ; 
establishment  of  a  system  to  secure  an 
ent  civil  service  ;  the  organization  and  es- 
shment  of  courts  ;  the  organization  and 
)lishment  of  municipal  and  departmental 
rnments,  and  all  other  matters  of  civil  nature 
vhich  the  military  governor  is  now  competent 
Tovide  by  rules  or  orders  of  a  legislative 
acter." 

lis  seems  to  be  a  large  programme  for  one 
to  undertake.  It  undoubtedly  is,  espe- 
^  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  Governor  Taft  is  a 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  the  extent  that  he 
;  create  his  own  tools.  It  would  be  a  simple 
gh  matter  for  the  average  private  citizen  of 
lary  ability  to  walk  into  the  Capitol  at  Al- 
and by  a  judicious  use  of  the  existing 
linery  administer  the  affairs  of  the  great 
uonwealth  of  New  York  without  any  im- 
:ate  disaster.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
osition  that  is  presented  to  Governor  Taft, 
for  the  solution  of  wliich,  if  he  does  solve 
3  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people 
is  country  and  of  the  friends  of  a  republican 
of  government  the  world  over.  The  re- 
:  of  Secretary  Root  that  the  work  of  Gov- 
r  Taft  is  to  create  a  government  *<from  the 
nd  up  "  furnishes  the  keynote  to  what  is  now 
y  on  in  the  Philippines.  Governor  Taft  and 
ssociates  have  begun  literally  at  the  bottom. 
'  have  organized  one  municipality  after  an- 
",  making  use  of  the  natives  as  a  matter  of 
e  necessity,  for  there  are  few  Europeans, 
almost  no  Americans,  outside  of  the  garrison 
s.  The  Filipino,  even  when  uneducated, 
J  almost  too  kindly  to  the  governmental  idea. 
Mestizos  derived  from  their  Chinese  ances- 
remarkable  imitative  faculties.  Naturally, 
unfortunately,  they  imitate  all  of  the  worst 
rs  of  the  Spanish  regime.  Many  of  them 
conceived  the  idea  that  bribery  and  cof- 
on  are  essential  parts  of  the  process  of  gov- 
ig.  It  has  become  necessary,  therefore,  in 
>lisbing  municipal  government,  to  watch  the 
dignitaries  with  the  utmost  care,  to  prevent 
L  from  imposing  upon  the  common  people  by 
tly  the  same  devices  which  the  Spaniards  de- 
)ed  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree.  There 
curious  instance  of  this  oflScial  corruption 
h  has  bothered  Governor  Taft  and  his  asso- 
B  to  no  small  degree.     There  was  a  head- 


tax  under  the  Spanish  pcovemment,  and  the  local 
officials  were  required — first,  to  count  the  people, 
and  then  to  turn  ii>  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to 
the  tax  upon  each  individual.  The  opportunity 
for  fraud  was  simply  delicious.  The  local  oflBcials 
made  their  returns  of  population  far  below  the 
actual  figures.  They  collected  the  tax  most  in- 
dustriously on  the  entire  population,  and  pocketed 
the  difference.  The  result  is  that  to  this  day  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  popu- 
lation even  of  the  so-called  Christian  tribes  with 
anything  like  exactness. 

In  attempting  to  build  up  the  skeleton  of  a 
government  by  commencing  with  the  pueblo,  or 
municipality,  Governor  Taft  is  merely  following 
the  explicit  instructions  of  the  President,  and  in 
this  regard  is  developing  the  Philippine  policy  of 
tlie  Administration,  which  may  be  stated  upon  au- 
thority to  be  an  attempt,  not  only  to  create  civil 
rights  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  exercise  them.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion of  the  white  man's  burden,  so  deftly  de- 
scribed by  Kipling.  People  who  are  guessing 
to-day  as  to  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions prepared  by  President  McKinley  under 
the  valuable  advice  of  Secretary  Root.  These 
instructions  may  be  taken  to  express  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Administration.  It  is  not  for  the 
President  to  say  what  laws  shall  be  passed,  but 
when  Congress  comes  to  legislate  for  the  Philip- 
pines it  will  follow  closely  upon  the  lines  laid 
down  in  these  instructions  if  it  desires  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Administration.  Take  down 
from  the  shelf  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  compare  it  with  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  form 
to-day  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  islands,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  President  McKinley  has  fol- 
lowed the  Constitution  with  rare  fidelity,  and  has 
eliminated  only  those  so-called  constitutional 
rights  which  are  manifestly  not  applicable  to  the 
Philippines,»and  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
themselves  would  not  have  inserted  if  they  had 
been  legislating  for  savage  tribes.  The  scheme 
of  government  adopted  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  being  executed  by  Gov- 
ernor Taft,  is  distinctly  twofold.  The  governor 
of  the  Philippines  is  directed  to  begin  business 
in  a  small  way  by  establishing  municipal  govern- 
ments in  every  possible  instance,  and  by  thus 
training  the  people  to  the  exercise  of  civil  rights. 
Following  upon  this  will  come  the  organization 
of  provincial  governments,  leading  up  to  de- 
partmental control.  The  American  analogy  is 
to  be  closely  followed,  and,  so  far  as  conditions 
will  permit,  the  fruition  of  Governor  Taft's  labors 
will  be  a  system  of  governments  substantially 
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Himilar  to  those  of  our  township,  county,  and 
Slato.  Tho  Prosiilent  has  oxprossly  directed  that 
the  sniaUer  governnienlal  sir<>di visions  shall  al- 
ways have  tlie  preference  in  the  distribution  of 
power,  so  that  finally,  as  the  President  himself 
says,  "tlie  central  government  of  the  islands  shall 
have  no  dirtvled  administration  except  of  mat- 
tei*s  of  purt^ly  general  concern,  and  shall  have 
only  such  suin^rvisiiui  antl  control  over  local  gov- 
eri\ment8  as  mav  Ih»  necessarv  to  secure  and  en- 
fonv  faithful  and  efticient  administiation  by  local 
otlicers, " 

Following  out  their  simple  but  characteristically 
honest  }H>licy  of  divesting  the  central  government 
of  the  ability  to  exercise  meddlesome  interference 
witli  Uval  alTaii's.  the  Tresidenl  and  the  Secretarv 
of  War  t\vl  a  just  pnde  in  the  fact  that  since 
the  lirst  attempt  to  esiabiisli  civil  government  in 
tl;e  islands  no  in^lirical  apju^inimenis  to  subor- 
dinate plhces  have  been  maiie  in  Wasiiing- 
lon.  Tlie  govornmeni  of  tlie  Thilippines  to-day 
is  fi>H>  fivn\  the  taint  \>i  car^vtl^igism.  The 
gt^vernor,  the  momUM-s  of  the  commission  who 
form  Ins  ivi>>onal  council,  the  auditor  who  lixes 
the  tinancial  ivsjvnsibility  as  Ivtween  Manila 
and  Washington,  the  assistant  auditor,  anvi  the 
dir^vtor  of  |vvsts.  wb.o  is  utvessarily  n^sjvnsible 
to  ::;e  de:\ir:ment  l:eiv,  a^v  litorallv  the  oulv  offi- 
c:a!s  in  the  r::il'.:n^ines  w::ost»  ai*:vintmenl  is 
:oclav  vi>s:cxl  in  Wasl.'.r.cton.  Ail  o:her  pl.HCt*s 
ar^*  ir.ltxi  in  :i.e  Tl  :>.;^:^;:ies.  and  the  Tr^^sider.: 
Vas  rt^:a:r.i\i  fv^r  i*:!r,sclf  a::d  ii:e  Svrt»iarv  o: 
War  :v.cr^\v  a  vc:o  'jsnver,  T::e  laws  ^vksstvi 
v.^  :V.e  ri-.*l;v;vne  Islav.^js  to  via  v  l;ave  ful  force 
a  V  vi  c  :Tiv :  as  s. v r.  as : '  c y  a : v  p rv^  m  u Iga i  t\i .  Tb.e>o 
la  w s  a '.Y  su  I  •  * iv :  ;  %^  :  :;e  a i^  :^  !v v a  1  o :  ;  i :  o  T  rt^siiie  n : , 
l;;:  v*o\rv;;or  Ta::  a::d  bis  assvv:a:cs  ar\^  r.v-: 
la'.r.xvnv.  ::;  :ho:r  Uv  si  a:  ion  bv  ;hc  r.t\vss::v  o: 

k  , 
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:  ■  w  uc*' :  >  , V  V.  iWnsa  r \  : r.  rx^ v e: v,;e  : v  a : : «-  ^ -s ,  w : *. o rt» 
...^  ,,  *..  \.  ^\  *>.■.>  .>  ",tvt*>'5>ar% ,  a.  vi  ...  a.. 
*%,s^">>  *  1 ;' : V  :  1 .  c  rv'. a :  *  o  v  s  I v: » tv ::  ;  ";•. e  c^^  ^  c  r r.  - 
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the  President,  and  removable  at  his  discretion. 
They  control  the  fire  department,  the  police,  the 
schools,  the  system  of  taxation,  the  cleaning  of 
the  streets,  the  regulation  of  the  public  health, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  which  is  conducted  with 
much  more  friction  bv  the  cumbersome  machin- 
ery  i>f  the  average  city.     People  wlio  have  lived 
for  years  in  Washington,  after  having  been  resi- 
dents of  other  cities,  assert  with  great  positive- 
ness  that  the  capital  is  beyond  all  question  the 
lK*st- governed  large  municipality  in  the  United 
Slates.      For  the  Philippines,  the  President  has 
thought  to  devise  a  central  government  consist- 
ing of  a  few  officials  directly  responsible  to  him. 
They,  in  their  turn,  will  create  subordinate  gov- 
ernments with  the  same  degree  of  direct  respon- 
siitilitv.     This    svsiem    secures    the    flexibilitv 
which  is  absolutelv  necessarv  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  government  out  of  sucli  decidedly  raw  ma- 
terial.     It  secures  to  Governor  Taft  the  neces 
Si4ry  indejvndence  of  initiative,  but  amply  pro- 
vides for  the   protection  of  the   people  against 
arbiti*ary  action.     Military  government,  however 
wisely  conducted,  is  generally  abrupt  in  its  oper- 
ation, and  inevitablv  disliked,  because  it  is  an 
attempt  bv  niilitarv   force   to   secure   action  on 
lines  which,  are  essentially  civil.     A  military  or- 
der is  innuuntiy  both  legislative  and  judicial, 
as  well  as  executive.     It  prescribes  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion. exe\.*;;:es  ::s  own  law.  and  then   constitutes 
Kself  a  cour:  of  last  resort  as  to  whether  the  law 
b.as  Kvn  i'ro;x*rlv  executed.     It  was   to  avoid 

*  *  « 

giving  offei;se  through  this  inherent  abruptness 
of  n;il::arv  rower  that  President  McKinly  was  so 
ar.xio;;?  to  rsiablish  a  civil  government  suited  to 
the  m\^:s  of  tl.e  iv-ople. 

Whatever  ivwer  the  President  possesses,  it  is 
IV. a ::  i :  es:  1  y  e x  tv : : : ve.  The  Con st it nt ion  has  pro- 
v:.:t\i  'or  ;1  e  c.orxii nation  of  the  three  branches 
of  gv  vcr::v..o!;: — executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial, 1:;  his  ass;:R;pt:on  of  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a  yrvvvr  gwemmeci  for  the  Philippines, 
r:\^\it  v:  >L*K:nley  has  supplied  a  curious  illus- 
travlv"  v!  :he  r.h:l::y  of  the  executive  power  to 
s;;  I  ; ;  v  i ,:  o  • : .-« 1 :  : :; : o  i he  very  elements  prescribed 

on.  and  to  cre«te,  under  ezecu- 


t  v 


:;\e  a;;;-  v^r::y.  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
s:r^;.g  .":;.  *.;g:;  :.^  rv^isi  the  possible  arbitrary 
aV;;>t'  .:  xv  .vor  :y  :he  executive  himself.  It 
V,i>  \\v:;  vVftXtv.ov:  ar^oluieiy  neceseary  to  protect 
:V.;-  *.V'ft  ■.  "-ft  :.  e  :*r-o3  islands  in  their  right  of 
ay-.-nah  a:  ;  ..iv.^v  :he  cnrioos  and  characteristic- 
A  )  Ya:<;v  tx:w::oat.  The  execi^tive  power 
o;  :>    :T  . :  ::s  arr..s  and  calls  it  a  legislative 

"ftV.->  A  -.r-ft".:vn  :he  new  body,  in  defiance 
A  V.  .:  >  ct:y  av. :  politic^  piooBeds  to  auto- 
'"s  -.ft-  Av-;  . :;  ':k::'..  al<«4>jue  eaairal  of  its  initia- 
:^\v  <.    ix:  ft-;%  :    :  lie  final  appnnml  of  ilacrB- 
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ator.  Those  who  have  been  fearful  of  a  growth 
of  imperialism  in  this  country  may  well  stop  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  this  significant  action  of 
the  President,  who  voluntarily  divests  himself 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  arbitrary  executive 
power,  and  proceeds  in  a  purely  arbitrary  but 
most  benevolent  manner  to  transmute  that  por- 
tion of  himself  into  the  legislative  and  judicial 
features  of  the  Government  prescribed  by  the 
written  constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
single  development  of  the  Philippine  policy  of 
the  Government  is  worth  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
students  of  the  science  of  statesmanship.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  flexibility  of  an  **  inflexible" 
constitution.  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates 
are  to-day  in  the  islands  organizing  courts  and 
passing  laws  involving  the  grant  oi  suffrage  and 
equal  rights  to  people  who  never  enjoyed  such 
privileges  before,  and  yet  all  this  beautiful  mech- 
anism of  liberty  has  proceeded  from  the  sole 
executive  order  of  William  McKinley. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  principal 
work  of  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  is  in  car- 
rying out  general  principles  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Municipal  and  pro- 
vincial control  can  be  devised  readily  enough  for 
the  civilized  or  partially  educated  fractions,  but 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  tribes  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  a  method  of  treatment  substantially  similar 
to  that  followed  by  this  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians  has  been  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  be 
faithfully  followed  by  Governor  Taft.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  municipal  idea  to  the  tribes  will  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  they  show  the  slightest  desire 
or  capacity  for  anything  better  than  the  mere 
tribal  community  of  interests.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  at  Manila  must  concern  itself  with 
still  greater  problems,  all  going  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  series  of  commonwealths  which  it  will 
take  generations  to  develop.  It  takes  money  to 
run  governments,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  can 
never  hope  to  have  even  a  nominal  independence 
of  the  Washington  Government  until  they  them- 
selves are  able  to  provide  for  all  the  expense  of 
their  local  government.     If  the  Supreme  Court, 


next  fall,  interferes  to  any  degree  with  the  power 
to  collect  customs  duties  in  the  islands,  upon  the 
products  of  either  Spain  or  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  serious  embarrassment.  The  Span- 
iards had  no  equitable  system  of  internal  taxation. 
They  taxed  the  income  of  land,  but  not  the  land 
itself,  and  thus  it  became  possible  for  non-resi- 
dent landholders  to  escape  all  taxation,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  resident,  and  the  person 
who  improved  his  land,  were  obliged  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  government.  It  is  impossible  to- 
day to  devise  a  system  of  taxation  of  lands  to 
produce  adequate  revenue,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  while  there  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
approximately  75,000,000  acres,  only  about 
5,000,000  are  owned  by  individuals.  All  the 
rest  of  the  lands  are  either  public  or  are  held 
under  clouded  or  squatter  titles.  Congress  has 
expressly  reserved  from  the  executive  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  Neither  land 
grants  nor  mining  concessions  can  be  made  un- 
til Congress  acts,  and  hence  no  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  can  do  more  than  provide  for 
merely  municipal  needs.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  tariff  duties  furnish  an  abundant 
revenue,  and  this  is  being  expended  in  broad  proj- 
ects of  general  improvement.  The  creation  of  an 
extensive  highway  system,  and  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  are  depended 
upon  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  ;  and  it  is  to  this  great  task  involving 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  and  their  education  up 
to  the  point  of  making  use  of  their  long  dormant 
but  none  the  less  inherent  rights,  that  Judge 
William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  has  been  called. 

In  the  hands  of  this  young  American,  with  only 
forty -four  years  to  his  credit,  are  now  grasped  the 
political  and  social  destinies  of  seven  millions  of 
people.  Failure  either  in  the  plan  or  its  execution 
may  mean  misery  for  these  people  and  some- 
thing akin  to  shame  for  the  American  republic. 
Success,  and  success  alone,  will  glorify  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  democracy,  start  the  Malay 
millions  on  the  highway  to  intelligent  endeavor, 
and,  perhaps,  make  the  first  governor  of  the 
islands  a  potential  political  quantity  here  at  home. 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN-JAMES   E.  YEATMAN. 


!  of  tljf  ford 


ON  July  7,  at  Ht.  Lmiis,  o 
citizeus  of  the  Uiiiitul  ?■ 
He  had  lived  a  long  and  bonured  life,  full  o( 
usefulness  lo  his  felluw-inen.  Althmigh  liis  tal- 
ents and  character  wi'i'e  siicli  that  he  inij^ht  have 
fiiltjd  any  pulilii;  station,  he  did  not  week  fatneon 
the  battletieh)  or  in  politics.  He  h^etMiis,  indeed, 
never  to  have  soujfht  anythinf;  exee[it  to  he  use- 
ful in  his  day  and  generation  as  i>|i|iijrtuiiities 
presented  themselves.      lie  was  a  iwrfcct  tyjje  of 

ideals  of  the  ivadilioniil  Virginia  school,  lie  was 
not  born,  liowever,  in  \'irginiii,  his  fmiiily  having 
gone  farther  west  and  attained  pruniinence  and 
wealth  in  Kentiickv  and  Tennessee. 

James    K.    Veainmn    wi.s    horn    in    Itedford 


eighty- 


s  major- 


is  and  engaged  i 
ing  other  things  fonnd- 
rchants'  Naticmal  Bank 
!  had  not 


ago.  'in  184-J,  after  I 
ity,  he  went  lo  St.  1a 
cantile  enterprises, — a 
iiig  what  is  now  tlie  ', 
quite  half  a  century  ago.  Although 
entertained  prevailing  Northern  views,  lie  es- 
poused the  Union  side  with  firmness  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  hecatne  ahnosl.  at  once  a 
personal  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
a  pillar  of  Union  strength  and  influence  at  the 
critical  time  in  Missouri.  Later  in  tho  war 
period  he  was  the  president  of  that  vast  and 
noble  system  of  army  relief  work,  tlie  Western 
Salutary  Comtnission  ;  and  in  that  capacity  fu- 
ture generations  of  America  will  do  him  honor 
for  services  as  ardent  and  important  us  that  of 
a  general  in  the  field.  His  brother,  it  ntay  lie 
noted  incidentally,  took  the  Southern  view,  and 
was  a  memljer  of  the  staff  of  tho  Confederate 
tienei-al  I'olk. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  charac lei's  in  Mr. 
Winston  Churchiirs  new  novel,  "  The  t.'risis, "  and 
one  drawn  by  the  novelist  with  evident  affection, 
is  Calvin  Ltrinsmaile.  It  is  no  secret  Diut  tlie 
original  of  Mr.  ('hurchiirs  Brinsmade  was  Mr. 
Yeatttian.  The  novelist  will  always,  of  coin-se, 
take  liberties  with  inchlents  and  details  ;  but  in 
tiie  main,  undoubtedly,  Hrinsmade  is  a  very 
faithful  transcript  of  Mr.  Yeatman.  lieaders  of 
"  Richard  Carvel"  will  remcmbcrthat  It  was  to  Mr. 
Yeatman  that  Mr.  Churchill  dedicated  that  fa- 
mous novel.  It  13  forty  years  since  the  war 
broke  out,  and  Mr.  Yeatman  was  at  that  time 
ouly  forty-thnic  yeai-s  old,  Mr.  Churchiira  de- 
scription of  Brinsniade's  p<'rsoriality  seems  to 
have  l>een  drawn  from  the  Yeattnan  that  tlie 
novelist  himself  knew  in  later  yoarii.     This  slight 


anachronism  is  not  to  bo  apologized  for,  moce 
Brinsmade  is  not  introduced  avowedly,  like  Lin- 
coln or  Giant,  in  Mr.  ChurchiU'e  great  book,  (i 
an  historical  personage. 

Ste[)hen  lliicc  and  his  mother,  io  thie  new 
novel,  have  come  from  Boston  to  live  ia  St 
Louis.  They  fall  almost  at  once  within  the 
sphere  of  Mr.  Hrinsmade's  thoughtful  kindneu, 
and  an:  fortunate  enough  to  become  bis  tenantij 
taking  a  little  house  next  to  bis  large  one,  at  > 
rental  that  for  some  characteristic  reason  hit 
Iieeii  set  much  below  the  market  rUes  by  the 
owner.  Stephen  has  got  the  key  from  the 
agent,  and  after  church  he  and  his  mother  have 
turueil  down  UUver  Street  to  inspect  the  honee; 
The  rest  of  the  incident  may  be  quoted  directly 
from  "  The  Crisis  :  " 

As  Stephen  put  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  tb«  little  iron 
|(Hte,  a  gentleman  came  oat  of  the  larger  hoiua  uexl 
(liMir.  He  WAH  past  the  middle  age,  Bomewhat  BcnipQ- 
loiihly  <lreHs«d  in  the  old  fashion,  la  awallowtaU  ooM 
niiil  black  Htuck.  Ueiittvolence  wan  la  the  generooi 
iiitiuth,  In  the  large  nuse  that  looked  like  Wiuhlngton'*, 
and  benevolence  fairlf  sparkled  la  the  bine  eye*.  Ha 
Kiniled  Ht  them  as  though  he  had  known  them  almji, 
and  the  world  seemed  brighter  that  very  Inetant,  n^ 
Kiiiik'd  ill  return,  wbereupoo  the  gentleman  lifted  hif 
hat.    And  the  kiiidliaeas  aad  the  nmiitllniMi  of  that 
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bow  made  them  very  happy.  "  Did  you  wish  to  look  at 
the  house,  madam  f '^  he  asked. 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brice. 

**  Allow  me  to  opeu  it  for  you,"  he  said,  graciously 
taking  the  key  from  her.  ^*I  fear  that  you  will  find  it 
inconvenient  and  incommodious,  ma'am.  1  should  be 
fortunate,  indeed,  to  get  a  good  tenant/' 

He  fitted  the  key  in  the  door,  while  Stephen  and  his 
mother  smiled  at  each  other  at  the  thought  of  the  rent. 
The  gentleman  opened  the  door,  and  stood  aside  to  let 
them  enter,  very  much  as  if  he  were  showing  them  a 
palace  for  which  he  was  the  humble  agent. 

The  gentleman,  with  infinite  tact^  said  little,  but  led 
the  way  through  the  rooms.  There  were  not  many  of 
them.  At  the  door  of  the  kitchen  he  stopped,  and  laid 
his  hand  kindly  on  Stephen's  shoulder. 

**  Here  we  may  not  enter.  This  is  your  department, 
ma'am,"  said  he. 

Finally,  as  they  stood  without  waiting  for  the  gentle- 
man, who  insisted  upon  locking  the  door,  they  observed 
a  girl  in  a  ragged  shawl  hurrying  up  the  street.  As  she 
approached  them,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  large 
house  next  door.  But  suddenly,  as  the  gentleman 
turned,  she  caught  sight  of  him,  and  from  her  lips 
escaped  a  cry  of  relief.  She  fiung  open  the  gate,  and 
stood  before  him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brinsmade,"  she  cried,  **  mother  is  dying. 
You  have  done  so  much  for  us,  sir, — couldn't  you  come 
to  her  for  a  little  while  ?  She  thought  if  she  might  see 
you  once  more,  she  would  die  happy."  The  voice  was 
choked  by  a  sob. 

Mr.  Brinsmade  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his  own,  and 
turned  to  the  lady  with  as  little  haste,  with  as  much 
politeness,  as  he  had  shown  before. 

**  You  will  excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

The  widow  had  no  words  to  answer  him.  But  she 
and  her  son  watched  him  as  he  walked  rapidly  down 
the  street,  his  arm  in  the  girl's,  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.    And  then  they  walked  home  silently. 

Might  not  the  price  of  this  little  house  be  likewise  a 
piece  of  the  Brinsmade  charity  ? 

Here  is  another  little  touch,  a  hundred  pages 
farther  on  in  the  book,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Yeat- 
man's  un  forgetting  courtesy  : 

Stephen  stood  apart  on  the  hurricane  deck,  gazing  at 
the  dark  line  of  sooty  warehouses.  How  many  young 
men  with  their  way  to  make  have  felt  the  same  as  he 
did  after  some  pleasant  excursion.  The  presence  of  a 
tall  form  beside  him  shook  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he 
looked  up  to  recognize  the  benevolent  face  of  Mr.  Brins- 
made. 

"Mrs.  Brice  may  be  anxious,  Stephen,  at  the  late 
hour,"  said  he.  "  My  carriage  is  here,  and  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  convey  you  to  your  door." 

Dear  Mr.  Brinsmade  I  He  is  in  heaven  now,  and 
knows  at  last  the  good  he  wrought  upon  earth.  Of  the 
many  thoughtful  charities  which  Stephen  received  from 
him,  this  one  sticks  firmest  in  his  remembrance :  A 
stranger,  tired  and  lonely,  and  apart  from  the  gay 
young  men  and  women  who  stepped  from  the  boat,  he 
bad  been  sought  out  by  this  gentleman,  to  whom  had 
been  given  the  divine  gift  of  forgetting  none. 

In  another  part  of  the  book  one  finds  the  fol- 


lowing paragraphs  precisely  setting  forth  Mr. 
Yeatman's  political  position  before  and  during 
the  war  : 

Virginia  drove  to  Mr.  Brinsmade'3.  His  was  one  of  the 
Union  houses  which  she  might  visit  and  not  lose  her 
self-respect.  Like  many  Southerners,  when  it  became  a 
question  of  go  or  stay,  Mr.  Brinsmade's  unfaltering  love 
for  the  Union  had  kept  him  in.  He  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Bell,  and  later  had  presided  at  Crittenden  Compromise 
meetings.  In  short,  as  a  man  of  peace,  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  peace.  And  now  that 
it  was  to  be  war,  and  he  had  taken  his  stand  uncom- 
promisingly with  the  Union,  the  neighbors  whom  he 
had  befriended  for  so  many  years  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  regard  him  as  an  enemy.  He  never  hurt  their 
feelings ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  began  he  set 
about  that  work  which  has  been  done  by  self-denying 
Christians  of  all  ages, — the  relief  of  suffering.  He  vis- 
ited with  comfort  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and 
many  a  night  in  the  hospital  he  sat  through  beside  the 
dying,  Yankee  and  Rebel  alike,  and  wrote  their  last 
letters  home. 

And  one  runs  across  another  allusion  which  shows 
the  estimate  Mr.  Churchill  places  upon  Mr.  Yeat- 
man's  great  work  as  chief  oflBcer  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  : 

The  general  was  a  good  man,  had  he  done  nothing 
else  than  encourage  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission, 
that  glorious  army  of  drilled  men  and  women  who  gave 
up  all  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  the  war  was  caus- 
ing. Would  that  a  novel  —  a  great  novel — might  be 
written  setting  forth  with  truth  its  doings.  The  hero 
of  it  could  be  Calvin  Brinsmade,  and  a  nobler  hero  than 
he  was  never  under  a  man's  hand.  For  the  glory  of 
generals  fades  beside  his  glory. 

As  a  further  tribute  not  hidden  under  a  cloak 
of  fiction,  it  may  be  permissible  to  quote  some 
statements  in  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Churchill, 
written  after  Mr.  Yeatman*s  death,  last  month  : 

Although  he  was  as  much  looked  up  to  and  revered 
in  St.  Louis  as  any  man  could  be,  yet  some  of  our  best 
citizens  could  not  but  think  that  in  the  sweep  of  more 
modem  events  some  of  his  best  work  for  the  city  had 
been  forgotten.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  city  ever 
had  a  better  citizen  or  a  finer  figure.  Mr.  Yeatman 
spent  two  fortunes  on  charity  in  the  public  good,  and 
he  died  a  poor  man.  The  list  of  organizations  with 
which  he  was  connected  covers  almost  every  progress- 
ive movement  in  the  city's  growth  :  the  Mercantile 
Library,  the  Home- for  Blind  Girls,  Bellefontaine  Cem- 
etery, the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  Western  Sani- 
tary Commission— his  most  signal  work.  Up  to  within 
a  year  of  his  death  he  continued  to  receive  and  take 
care  of  the  savings  of  hundreds  of  poor  women,  ser- 
vants, and  factory  girls,  who  brought  what  they  had  to 
him  to  keep.  He  never  deceived  any  one,  and  often 
made  up  a  supposed  deficit  out  of  his  own  pocket.  One 
of  his  most  striking  characteristics  was  his  love  for 
children  and  young  people.  He  always  kept  his  pock- 
ets full  of  candy,  and  for  forty  years,  when  he  came  up- 
town in  the  evening,  he  was  followed  by  shouting 
t  roops  who  clung  to  his  hands,  and  even  to  his  coat-tails. 
Within  a  month  of  the  time  he  died,  he  took  a  great 
many  children  for  an  outing  in  Shaw's  Garden. 
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NOT  alone  tlie  survival,  biit  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  tlie  Gael — so  long  a  tnatti-r  of  in- 
difference to  Englislimon — have  been  brouKlit 
prominently  to  the  front  by  iho  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  the  English  House  of  Commons  of 
three  Irish  representatives  who,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  [he  House,  took  the  oatb,  signed  their 
names,  and  addressed  tlie  Spfaker  in  tlieir  own 
language,  returning  bis  words  of  welcome  to  the 
English  House  of  Commons  witli  the  softand,  to 
bim,  strangely  musical  wordp,  "  Cionnw  Ilia 
ihu  f "  The  existence,  the  actual  reality,  of  a 
living  Gaelic  race  speaking  a  language  of  their 
own,  different  in  character,  in  ideals,  and  in  as- 
pirations from  the  ubiquitous,  bohHups  Saxon, 
was  Blill  further  exemplified,  and  more  plainly 
brought  borne  to  John  Bull's  dull  imagination, 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
called  on  by  the  Speaker  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons.  Being  a  new  member,  naturally  im- 
pressed with  the  spectacle  before  mo,  imagining 
myself  in  tlie  presence  of  tbe  educated,  the  re- 
fined, and  the  polished  intellects  of  tbo  British 
empire,  feeling  myself  about  to  address  this 
"  first  assemblage  of  gentlemen  "  in  tlii'  language 
of  my  own  people — a  language  wliicli  those  same 


"  gentlemen "  imagined  they  had  long  ago 
crushed  out  of  existence — my  mind  was  ii»ta- 
rally  filled  with  mingled  feelings  of  timidity, 
anxiety,  and  pride.  For  just  one  hundred  yean 
Indand's  t>arliament  has  been  destroyed ;  her 
ntpivseniativcB  have  in  the  meantime  attended  in 
the  English  cliamber,  and  during  all  tbat  time 
not  one  of  those  representatives  ever  addressed 
the  House  in  the  Irish  language.  Into  the  rea- 
sons for  this  apparent  ignorance  or  neglect  of  tie 
Irish  language  by  the  Irish  people  1  am  not  at 
preKi;iit  going  to  enter,  further  than  to  say  that 
tbe  era  of  popular  representation  of  the  Irish 
peasant  in  tbo  Englisli  Parliament,  by  men  of 
his  own  class,  is  not  very  remote,  and  therefore 
it  is  true  to  say  that  for  this  neglect  the  Irish 
{leople  are  not  to  blame.  Feeling,  therefora, 
tbat  1  was  about  to  introduce  an  innovation  not 
HKcnipted  since  the  Union,  "without,"  as  the 
SjH'aker  remarked,  "a  precedent  in  the  history 
of  Lbe  House  of  (Commons  during  the  past  GOO 
years  ;"  feeling,  also,  that  my  attempt  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  new-awakened  ambitions  ol 
my  countrymen  in  their  now  clearer  viaioa  of  t 
national  duty  and  a  national  aim,  I  was  con- 
cerned lest  I  might  not  present  in  a  worthy  manner 
a  subject  so  dear  to  me  and  my  countrymen. 

It  may  lie  asked  by  the  materialist — and  the 
number  of  such  seems  legion  among  the  mem- 
bera  of  tlie  English  press — what  object  bad  I 
in  view,  what  practical  purpose  did  I  intend 
to  serve,  by  speaking  in  a  language  which  vu 
an  unknown  tongue  to  tbe  great  majority  of 
those  present.  To  this  I  simply  reply  that,  being 
an  Ii'ish  representative  wbo  spoke  my  native 
language  from  the  cradle,  who  sees  in  the  wilt- 
ful  destruction  of  my  country's  language  the 
departure  of  a  national  asset,  a  national  and  lit- 
erary treasure,  with  which  must  inevitably  de- 
part the  characteristics,  the  finer  instincts,  the 
spiritual  ennobling  ideals  for  which  my  country- 
men have  been  remarkable,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  presented  to  me  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Englishmen  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Gael  nor  his  langua^^  is  yet  dead  ;  and  I  also 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
my  countrymen  all  over  the  world — many  of 
wlioin  may,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
amid  foreign  surroundings,  have  half  forgotten 
the  fact — that  an  inheritance  common  to  them  all, 
a  relic  purified  and  rendered  inestimaiUy  ndnfr 
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ble  by  ages  of  historic  and  national  association, 
had  yet  existed,  to  be  in  time,  perhaps,  the  torch 
with  which  in  an  age  of  cornmerciahsm,  material- 
ism, and  godless  imperialism  a  new  Gaelic  na- 
tion may  be  established. 

As  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  limited,  I  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
as  to  the  antiquity  and  the  literary  worth  of  the 
Irish  language.  I  trust  I  shall  find  another  op- 
portunity of  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  my 
subject ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to  inquire 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  Ireland  was  famous  for  her 
schools — to  which  flocked  students  from  England 
and  the  Continent— from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century  ;  that  the  number  of  ancient  priceless 
MSS.  in  the  Irish  tongue  preserved  in  home  and 
foreign  libraries  is  exceedingly  large  ;  that  Ii'ish 
was  Ihe  language  of  the  Irish  clergy  for  over 
twelve  centuries  ;  that  till  the  introduction  of  an 
English  system  of  education,  over  sixty  years 
ago,  Irish  was  the  language  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
Irish  people.  I  would  ask  my  readers  to  inquire 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  so  early  as  the  year  1367  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding  llie  use  of  Irish  in 
Ireland  ;  that  ever  since  that  time  the  use  of  the 
Irish  language  was  sufBcient  to  have  the  lands 
and  goods  of  an  Irishman  conflscateil  if  he  did 
not  find  some  "loyal  "subject  to  go  bail  for  him; 
that  the  men  who  taught  the  Irish  peasant  his 
language  or  other  sub- 
jects were  subject  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  all 
under  the  beneficent 
English  Government. 
Having  learned  from  an 
impartial  and  authorita- 
tive source  the  truth  of 
those  statements,  the  se- 
verity, the  barbarity,  of 
the  laws  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction both  of  the  Irish 
people  and  their  language, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  mat- 
ter for  surprise  to  Eng- 
lishmen, as  a  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Gaelic  race, 
to  find  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century 
about  a  million  Irishmen 
able  to  speak  their  own 
language.  It  may  also  in- 
terest the  careful  reader 
to  know  that  the  league 
set  on  foot  a  few  years 
ago  tor  the  spread  and 
studyof  the  Irish  language 
has  over  two  hundred 
branches  in  Ireland,  num- 


bering its  members  by  tens  of  thousands,  all  young, 
enthusiastic,  and  intelligent  Irishmen  who  mean 
to  undo  the  effects  of  past  misgovernment.  This 
league  has  its  branches  all  over  America  ;  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  myself  of  addressing  large 
meetings  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
in  tlie  Irish  language,  where,  though  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  I  was  followed  with  intelligence  by 
a  great  many,  and  with  intense  and  unbounded 
delight  by  all. 

Yes,  this  movement  for  the  spread  and  growth 
of  our  language  is  both  practical  and  serious  ;  it 
is  national  in  its  purest  and  fullest  sense.  It  has 
arrayed  in  its  advocacy  the  youth  and  intelli- 
gence of  Erin,  the  patriotism  and  national  pride 
of  our  race.  I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond, whose  practical  common  sense,  love  for 
the  welfare  of  hia  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
clear,  keen  vision  of  the  duties  of  the  hour  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  Speaking  on  March  19  in 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  he  said:  "It  [the  Gaelic 
League]  is  striving  to  nationalize  Irish  sentiment, 
Irish  feeling,  and  Irish  thought,  to  cultivate  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  of  our  country,  to  stimulate 
the  Irishman's  pride  of  race.  My  yiew  is  that, 
of  all  things  that  have  been  working  on  the  side 
of  England  in  this  quarrel  with  our  country  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  that  with  the  most 
deadly  effect  to  Ireland  has  been  the  fashion  of 
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English  modes  and  English  thought  in  Ireland. 
Yes,  m  my  opinion,  worse  than  famine  and  the 
sword,  worse  tlian  emigration  and  coercion,  even, 
this  gradual  anglicization  of  our  country  has  mili- 
tated against  national  hopes  for  freedom  "  (strong 
but  truthful  words).  Further  on,  he  savs : 
"Irish  history — that  glorious  story  which  tells 
on  every  page  of  devotion  to  high  and  holy  ideals, 
and  disregard  of  merely  materialistic  aims — has 
heen  kept  a  closed  book  to  her  sons,"  and  he 
winds  up  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  national 
outlook  in  Ireland  thus  :  **  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women have  reason  to  lift  up  their  hearts  with 
thankfulness  and  with  joy,  strong  in  the  belief 
that  the  near  future  will  see  an  Irish  Ireland, 
self-centered,  self  contained,  self-reliant,  imi- 
tating the  opinions  and  thoughts  and  modes  of 
feeling  of  no  other  nation, — an  Irish  Ireland, 
proud  of  its  glorious  past,  confident  in  its  future, 
and  determined  to  be  free."  These  are  the  calm, 
deliberate  words  of  the  present  lefider  of  the  Irish 
party,  giving  in  no  unmistakable  terms  his  ideas 
of  the  serious  and  immediate  national  dutv  which 
Irishmen  owe  to  their  language. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
s{)eaking  at  the  Maynooth  Union  in  1900,  thus 
e.xpressed  himself:  **No  doubt  they  were  all 
pretty  conscious  that  the  ancient  love  of  learning, 
and  of  reading,  and  of  the  salt  of  wisdom  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  their  country  was  at 
present  in  a  decadent  condition.  But  he  put  it 
forward  as  his  opinion  that  for  restoring  the  lost 
chord  to  the  heart  of  Ireland,  and  making  a  re- 
sound, a  leading  condition,  and,  jwrhaps,  the  first 
condition — the  condition  most  congenial  to  the 
Celtic  nature — was  the  reviving  and  placing  upon 
an  honored  throne  the  grand  old  language  of  their 
country  ;  "  and,  further  on,  sju^aking  of  the  cul- 
ture which  the  language  has  brought  to  those  who 
use  Irish  solelv  or  almost  entirelv,  an<l  who  would, 
according  to  present  idt»as.  bo  considered  illiterate, 
his  lordship  says  :  *'  In  the  remote  glens  of  Ire- 
land they  still  came  upon  fine  types  of  Irish  man- 
hood and  womanhood  cast  in  a  noble  mold  of 
mind  and  manners,  and  with  an  inheritetl  culture 
which  he  believed  not  a  century  of  training  could 
attain." 

From  these  quotations  from  men  who  are  lead- 
ei*s — one  in  the  pi^litioal  or  national,  and  the 
other  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  our  race — it  must  lu»  adinilted  that 
we  in  Ireland  consider  the  safely  of  our  language 
as  a  living  tongue,  its  value  as  a  barrier  to  liio 
irreligion  and  gross  materialism  t>f  the  present 
age,  its  value  as  a  national  vA'w,  a  national  treas- 
ure, marking  Irishmen  olT  fnun  the  rest  ot  man- 
kind, a  distinct  race  with  an  inheriianee  of  nobil- 
itv,  idealism,  and  devotii»n  to  juineiple.  as  above 


and  beyond,  because  embracing,  all  other  qnet- 
tions  at  present  occupying  the  mind  of  Ire- 
land. 

Our  language  is  the  only  thing  that  remains  to 
us  after  the  struggles  of  centuries.  Our  liberty 
and  our  own  lan<l  have  been  taken  from  us.  While 
that  language  remains  it  will  ever  act  as  a  Ma- 
sonic bond  to  link  a  people  whom  misgovem- 
ment  has  exiled  all  over  tlie  globe,  and  who 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  multitude  and 
lost  to  their  country.  Our  national  poet  has  said : 
*  *  The  language  of  a  nation's  youth  is  the  only 
easy  and  full  speech  for  its  manhood,  and  for  its 
age,  and  when  the  language  of  its  cradle  goes, 
itself  craves  a  tomb."  And  again  :  '*  A  nation 
should  guard  its  language  more  than  its  territo- 
ries,— 'tis  a  surer  barrier  and  a  stronger  frontier 
than  fortress  or  river." 

The  language  and  the  mind  of  Ireland  mutually 
reacted  upon  each  other.  While  the  language 
was  in  the  first  instance  the  product,  the  growth, 
of  the  Irish  mind,  leaving  in  its  idioms  and  forms 
of  expression  distinct  characteristics  of  the  minds 
which  evolve  it,  the  minds  of  future  generations 
of  Irishmen  were  shaped  and  developed  by  the 
language,  by  its  expressive  beauty,  its  prayerful 
and  religious  tendencies,  its  mystic  charms; 
they  grew  in  the  natural  order,  forming,  each 
one,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  national  development, 
each  the  inheritor  of  the  wisdom,  the  culture, 
and  refinement  of  those  preceding,  each  drawing 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  past ;  and  thus  has 
been  developed,  not  in  one  generation,  not  by 
forced  instruction,  but  by  slow  degrees,  through 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  the  Irish  mind  and  the 
Irish  language.  The  Irish  mind  was,  even  in 
pagan  times,  essentially  religious,  chaste,  and 
idealistic,  docile,  dutiful  to  parents,  passionately 
loyal  whether  to  earthly  chief  or  heavenly  King, 
self-sacrificing  and  unselfish, — a  fitting  soil  on 
which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Christianity,  a  soil 
which  has  brought  real  enduring  fruit,  not  its 
semblance,  or  the  blossom,  to  decay  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  storm  of  self-interest  or  self- 
indulgence.  That  mind,  with  its  simplicity,  its 
sincerity,  and  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, has  come  down  to  us  unstained,  in  a 
language  which  to-day,  in  the  wilderness  of  irreli- 
gion, moial  depravity,  selfishness,  and  mammon- 
worship,  speaks  only  of  the  beauty  of  a  simple 
life,  relating  tale  after  tale  to  exemplify  the 
worth  oi  self-sacrifice,  of  chastity  and  ptiriiy. 
Our  language  breathes  of  the  time  when  men 
and  nations  were  younger,  more  beautiful,  and 
less  materialized  than  they  are  to-day.  Let  me 
compare  this  with  the  mind  for  which  we  are 
askt^l  to  exchange  our  birthright.  I  am  afraid, 
without  wishing  to  Ih»  severe  or  extravagant,  ik 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  English  mind  to-day 
is  a  mind  without  God  in  its  world,  anxious  for 
the  possessions  of  earth,  striving  madly  for 
earthly  power  and  dominion,  disregarding  the 
higher  and  the  nobler  aims  which  tend  to  spir- 
itualize our  natures  ;  a  mind  to  which  real  prac- 
tical Christianity,  with  its  beautiful  teachings, 
is  unknown  ;  a  mind  grossly  materialized,  avail- 
ing of  every  new  doctrine  to  choke  the  voice  of 
God  within  the  conscience  ;  a  mind  always  self- 
righteous,  to  which  contrition  or  self-condemna- 
tion is  an  absurdity  ;  a  mind  which,  while  boast- 
ing of  Its  independence,  is  the  most  abject  slave 
on  earth  to  fashion,  to  power,  to  titles,  to  catch- 
cries — the  most  easily  befooled  or  blindly  led,  if 
the  leaders  can  but  properly  appeal  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  its  nature. 

For  this  mess  of  pottage,  which  inevitably 
would,  with  the  spread  of  the  English  language 
and  its  poisonous  literature,  become  of  necessity, 
and  according  to  the  natural  order  followed  m 
all  national  growths,  our  lot  and  inheritance,  we 
are  asked  to  sell  our  birthright,  to  deny  our  an- 
cestors, to  break  away  from  a  past  of  which  we 
should  be  proud,  and  which  will  ever  act  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  us.  We 
are  asked  to  tell  our  children  that  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  with  no  na- 
tional inheritance,  and  that  they  must  regard 
themselves  as  an  inferior  race,  only  fit  to  delve 
and  toil,  never  to  initiate  or  lead  ;  that  their 
motherland  is  but  an  unknown  province  with  a 
liistory  only  of  defeat  and  humiliation  ;  that  love 
of  country  and  pride  of  birth — those  powerful 
mstincts  in  man's  breast — are  to  be  unknown  to 
them. 

Irishmen  of  all  creeds  and  classes  refuse  to  as- 
sent to  this  demand.  They  feel  that  their  an- 
cestors rendered  noble  service  to  civilization  and 
to  Christianity,  that  their  country  has  a  history 
and  a  destiny  which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  that 
Ireland  was,  and  again  must  be,  a  nation,  with 
a  language,  government,  and  influence  peculiar 
to  itself.  Our  language  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  after  all  possible  efforts  to  destroy  it, 
spoken  by  a  million  of  our  countrymen;  it  is  being 
taught  in  our  schools  ;  songs  are  sung  and  stories 
told  by  the  peasant's  fireside  in  it ;  the  entire 
Nationalist  press  of  Ireland  devote  columns  week- 
ly to  Irish  stories  or  essays  ;  several  concerts, 
where  not  one  word  of  English  was  heard,  have 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ;  sermons 
are  being  preached  in  Irish  to  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic listeners  even  in  such  unlikely  places 
as  London  and  New  York  ;  a  new  spirit  has 
come  over  Erin,  her  slumbering,  fiery  soul  has 
been  awakened  ;  her  determination,  her  zeal, 
and   the  unity  of  her  representatives  arc  mat- 


ters   of    notoriety  and    much    concern    to    her 
governors. 

England  has  now  to  deal  with  a  people  and 
their  representatives  fighting  with  determination 
and  characteristic  fearlessness,  not  alone  for  ma- 
terial welfare  and  the  rights  of  self-government, 
but  for  some  sacred,  indefinable  thing — the  soul, 
the  very  life-being,  of  a  nation.  Such  is  the  Irish 
language  to  Ireland  ;  as  such  do  the  Irish  people 
look  upon  that  language  to-day — those  who  know 
it,  and  those  who  do  not — all  determined  that  the 
rising  generation  of  Irishmen  shall  be  afforded 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it.  We  are  determined  to  make  our  children 
bilingual,  learning  English  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, Irish  for  social  entertainment,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  elevation  of  soul,  and  whether  the  Speaker 
in  an  English  House  of  Commons,  where  we  are 
a  foreign  element,  dissatisfied,  kept  against  our 
will,  allows  it  to  be  spoken  or  prevents  its  use, 
we  care  not.  As  space  does  not  permit  my  going 
fully  into  the  educational  value  of  the  language 
to  the  Irish  child,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  quot- 
ing a  few  extracts  from  reports  written  by  the 
late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  Resident  Commissioner 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  : 

The  shrewdest  people  in  the  world  are  those  who  are 
bilingual ;  borderers  have  always  been  remarkable  in 
this  respect.  But  the  most  stupid  children  I  have  ever 
met  with  are  those  who  were  learning  English  while 
endeavoring  to  forget  Irish.  The  real  policy  of  the  edu- 
cationist would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  teach  Irish  gram- 
matically and  soundly  to  the  Irish-speaking  people,  and 
then  to  teach  them  English  through  the  medium /of 
their  national  language. 

During  my  inspection  last  year  I  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  classes  of  children  who  ex- 
hibited neither  intelligence  nor  smartness,  nor  even  or- 
dinary animation,  while  being  questioned  in  English  ;  • 
but  when  the  questions  were  given,  or  answers  required, 
in  Irish,  at  once  their  eyes  flashed  with  energy,  their 
voices  became  loud  and  musical,  and  their  intellectual 
faculties  appeared  to  ripen  up,  and  to  delight  in  being 
exercised.  I  never  observed  a  contrast  more  marked 
than  the  appearance  of  a  class  of  Irish-speaking  chil- 
dren who  were  examined  first  in  English  and  then  in 
Irish. 

We  are  determined  to  have  our  language  in 
our  own  parliament,  to  mold  our  constitution  on 
lines  characteristically  Irish,  to  bridge  the 
breach  of  the  last  hundred  years,  to  take  up 
anew  the  duty  of  our  race.  If,  by  endeavoring 
to  speak  in  my  native  language  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  in  the  smallest  degree  con- 
tributed toward  this  result,  I  feel  contented  and 
proud.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  correct  the 
mistake  into  which  the  English  press  has  fallen 
in  describing  our  language  as  ''Erse."  Ours  is 
Gaelic,  qv  Irish. 


MOSQUITOES  AS  TRANSMITTERS  OF   DISEASE. 


BY  L.   O.  HOWARD. 
(Entomologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


NO  one  subject  to-day  is  exciting  more  wide- 
spread interest  among  metiical  men  all 
over  the  world  than  the  agency  of  insects  in  the 
spread  of  disease,  and  the  popular  interest  in 
the  subject  is  very  great.  For  many  months 
the  newspapers  have  contained  long  accounts  of 
experimental  work  wliich  has  been  done  in  one 
part  of  the  world  or  anotlier,  and  every  one  has 
at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  results  ob- 
tained . 

Probably  the  first  important  step  toward  pro- 
ducing the  astonishing  results  which  have  been 
reached  was  tlie  determination  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  fact  that  the  germ  of 
Texas  fever  of  cattle  is  conveyed  from  diseased 
to  healthy  cows  by  the  cattle  tick.  The  Texas 
fever  of  cattle  is  a  disease  allied  to  malaria.  The 
causative  organism  is  a  parasite  which  inhabits 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  just  as  does  the  parasitic 
organism  of  malaria.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  discovery  was  made  in  America  and  by 
Americans,  because  much  of  the  subsequent  work, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  work  with  mosquitoes 
and  malaria,  has  been  carried  on  by  investigators 
of  other  nationalities,  and  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  parasite  of  malaria,  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by  a  mos- 
quito, the  long  experimental  proof,  in  which 
many  investigators  took  part,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles 
are  necessary  secondary  hosts  in  the  life  of  the 
parasitic  organism,  makes  a  long  story  and  an  in- 
teresting one.  So  many  investigators  participated 
that  it  is  diflBcult  to  give  proper  credit,  and  even 
now  much  hard  feeling  exists  between  the  inves- 
tigators of  the  English,  Italian,  and  German 
schools  in  regard  to  priority  in  certain  discov- 
eries. In  the  May  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  Dr.  George  H. 
F.  Nuttall  has  a  short  paper  on  the  question  of 
priority  with  regard  to  certain  discoveries  in 
the  etiology  of  malarial  diseases,  and  from  a 
reading  of  this  paper  one  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  many  observers  de- 
serve great  credit,  and  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  gained  is  due  to  their  combined  labors  ; 
and  further,  that  perhaps  no  one  name  @tands  out 
preeminently. 


However  satisfactory  the  demonstration  of  the 
complete  life -history  of  the  malarial  parasite  as 
it  occurs  in  the  human  blood,  and  as  it  lives  in 
the  stomach  pf  the  Anopheles  mosquitoes  and 
wanders  through  the  body  cavity  of  these  crea- 
tures until  by  way  of  the  salivary  glands  and 
duct  it  reaches  the  proboscis,  may  be  to  scientific 
men,  and  especially  to  those  familiar  with  the 
biology  of  the  particular  group  of  parasitic  crea- 
tures to  wliich  the  malarial  germ  belongs,  as 
demonstrating  tlie  necessary  relation  of  mosqui- 
toes to  the  disease,  something  more  is  required 
to  convince  the  average  individual,  and  this  has 
been  done  many  times  and  in  many  places  by 
means  of  actual  experimental  work  in  the  way 
of  preventing  the  disease. 

The  Italians  have  been  most  active  in  this 
work.  Italy  is  the  classic  land  of  malaria.  More 
than  half  of  the  communes  of  the  country  are 
malarious.  Every  year,  two  millions  of  workers 
are  attacked,  and  malaria  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  enormous  emigration  of  poor 
Italians.  The  first  large-scale  practical  experi- 
ment tried  in  Italy,  after  the  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  the 
bite  of  the  Anopheles  mosquitoes,  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Angelo  Celli  by  means  of  a  preventive 
rigime  with  the  employees  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  Railroad.  He  chose  two  stations,  Cer- 
varo  and  Pontegalera,  the  most  abominably  ma- 
larious places  he  could  find,  and  by  protecting 
the  railroad  employees  from  mosquito-bites  be 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  free  from  malaria, 
while  other  people  in  the  neighborhood,  without 
exception,  suffered  from  it.  These  experiments 
interested  the  scientific  men  of  the  whole  world. 
Koch  came  from  Germany  to  watch  them,  and 
the  English  Government  sent  a  commission  which 
was  installed  at  Ostia.  Similar  experiments 
were  carried  on  by  Dr.  Grassi,  another  famous 
investigator.  He  established  headquarters  at 
Albaneila  and  San  Nicola  Varco,  in  the  province 
of  Salerno,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna.  He  dosed  malarial  patients  with  qui- 
nine and  other  specifics  from  January  till  Jane 
The  houses  of  the  railroad  employees  and  the  sta- 
tions were  protected  by  wire  screens  in  all  doors 
and  windows,  and  even  in  the  chimney  openings, 
so  that  no  mosquitoes  could  gain  entrance.  The 
interior  walls  were  whitewashedi  ao  thai  the 
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mosquitoes  could  be  easily  observed  and  killed,  in 
case  any  accidentally  gained  entrance.  The 
doors  were  all  made  double,  and  the  outer  one 
closed  automatically,  so  that  by  no  chance  could 
a  door  be  left  open.  Employees  going  out  after 
nightfall  were  protected  by  veils  over  their  heads, 
and  by  gloves  on  th^ir  hands.  The  most  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained.  Without  excep- 
tion, the  fever  spared  the  protected  employees, 
while  the  neighboring  farmers,  who  ridiculed  the 
experiments,  were  all  ill.  The  large  Italian 
landowners,  and  the  government  itself,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  practical  anti-malarial 
work,  and  the  following  year  (1900)  King  Hum- 
bert gave  seventeen  thousand  francs  to  the  com- 
mune of  Rome,  and  an  anti-malarial  campaign 
was  undertaken.  Ambulances,  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  worked  in  the  field  from  June  30  until 
Octol)er  24.  Not  one  of  the  corps  "was  taken  ill  ; 
they  treated  hundreds  of  malarial  patients,  and 
practically  proved  to  the  ignorant  and  poor  resi- 
dents that  protection  against  mosquitoes  means 
no  malaria.  This  year  the  same  campaign  is  be- 
ginning again.  The  King  of  Italy  has  given  ten 
thousand  francs  from  his  private  purse,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  charities  based  upon  a 
great  scientific  discovery  is  now  in  operation. 

The  English  have  been  very  prominent  in  this 
malarial  work,  both  as  investigator  and  as  prac- 
tical fighters  of  disease.  England  has  little  or 
no  malaria,  but  her  enormous  colonial  posses- 
sions in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  have 
drawn  her  attention  forcibly  to  the  question  of 
remedies  for  malarial  fevers.  The  beautiful 
experimental  demonstration  carried  on  by  Drs. 
Sambon  and  Low,  of  tiie  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1900,  near  Ostia,  on  the  Roman  Campagna, 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country,  and  the  newspapers  have  contained  very 
full  accounts.  This  experiment  was  so  con- 
vincing that  the  last  doubter  must  have  given  in 
at  its  conclusion.  The  Englishmen  lived  in  a 
wooden  house  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  a 
very  malarious  region.  The  house  was  tight 
and  thoroughly  screened  ;  they  took  no  quinine, 
and  their  only  precaution  was  to  enter  the  house  at 
nightfall  and  to  remain  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  windows  were  left  open,  so  that  the  so- 
called  deadly  night  air  of  the  Campagna  circulated 
freely  through  the  house.  They  exposed  them- 
selves to  rains  during  the  day,  since  the  summer 
rains  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  very  conducive 
to  malaria.  They  remained  in  absolutely  robust 
health,  while  almost  every  non-protected  person  in 
the  neighborhood  was  ill.  Conversely,  mosquitoes 
which  had  bitten  patients  in  Italy  were  taken 
alive  to  England,  and  there,  in  a  place  where 


there  was  no  malaria,  they  were  allowed  to  bite 
a  person  who  had  never  had  malaria,  and  trans- 
mitted what  the  physicians  called  a  *  *  beautiful 
case  ^'  of  double  tertian  malaria. 

But  it  has  been  in  her  several  scientific  expe- 
ditions to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  that  England 
has  done  her  best  work.     Well-equipped  expedi- 
tions have  been  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  the  London   School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  and  of  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine.     They  have  studied  with 
great  care  the  conditions  under  which  the  mala- 
rial mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles  breed  ; 
they  have  displayed  the  habits  of  these  insects  in 
the  fullest  manner  ;  they  have  studied  malaria  as 
it  exists  in  the  natives  ;  they  have  mapped  for 
many   settlements    the    exact    spots    in    which 
Anopheles  breed  ;   they  have  experimented  with 
different  measures  for  destroying  the  insect  in  all 
of  its  different  stages,   and  they  have  brought 
about  results  which  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  the  whole  world.     The  expedition   of 
the  Liverpool    school,    which   spent   the   entire 
summer  of  1900  in  Nigeria,  was  especially  pro- 
ductive in  results,  and  its  report,  published  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  lays  down  a  definite 
course  of  action  for  Europeans  resident  in  West 
Africa  by  which  it  seems  certain  that  the  dreaded 
African  fevers  may  practically  be  avoided.     One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  insistence 
of  the  recommendation  that  the  habitations  of 
Europeans   must   be   segregated  from  those  of 
the  natives  ;  but  eventually  in  many  places,  by^ 
means  of  exterminating  work  against  the  mos- 
quitoes, the  natives  tliemselves  will  be  protected! 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  habitations  will  no 
longer  be  the  menace  that  they  are  at  present. 

Some  of  the  important  work  upon  malaria  has 
also  been  done  in  America.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  first  strong  rational 
paper  arguing  in  favor  of  the  carriage  of  this  dis- 
ease by  mosquitoes  was  written  by  an  American 
physician,  Dr.  A.  F.  A.  King,  of  Washington, 
B.  C,  in  1882.  Nor  must  the  important  dis- 
covery by  W.  G.  MacCallum,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  1897,  of  the  sexual  generation  of 
malarial  parasites  be  forgotten.  This  discovery 
contiibuted  greatly  to  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  full  life -history  of  this  group  of  microorgan- 
isms. A  few  beautiful  and  practical  demon- 
strations of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a 
so-called  malarial  epidemic  can  be  stopped  by 
practical  anti-mosquito  work  have  been  carried 
out  by  Americans.  One  of  the  most  perfectly 
convincing  ones  which  have  been  placed  upon 
record  was  described  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Berkeley, 
of  New  York  City,  in  the  Medical  Record  of 
January  26,  1901.    This  case  occurred  in  a  small 
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town  near  New  York  City,  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
It  was  a  place  where  malaria  was  not  known, 
but  Anopheles  bred  there,  and  wlien  a  malarial 
patient  came  the  disease  was  rapidly  transmitted 
by  these  mosquitoes  to  many  people  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Under  Dr.  Berkeley's  direction,  the 
mosquitoes  in  the  houses  were  exterminated  ; 
screens  were  placed  in  the  windows  and  doors  ; 
the  smaller  breeding  places  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  filled  in  and  the  larger  ones  were  drained  ; 
every  malarial  patient  was  secluded  by  netting 
from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  was  instantly  stopped.  Not  a  sinp:le 
new  case  of  malaria  developed.  Anopheles  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  houses. 

The  most  striking  work  done  by  Americans, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease by  mosquitoes  has  not  been  upon  malaria, 
but  upon  yellow  fever.  The  actual  and  conclu- 
sive demonstration  by  the  army  yellow -fever  com- 
mission, of  which  Dr.  Walter  Reed  is  presi- 
dent, will  rank  forever  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  discoveries  in  medical  science. 

The  cause  of  yellow  fever  lias  always  been  a 
mystery ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  to-day  in 
a  measure,  since,  although  undoubtedly  a  disease 
of  parasitic  origin,  the  parasitic  organism  itself 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Several  times  it  has 
been  tliought  that  it  was  found,  and  there  are 
those  investigators  who  to- day  believe  that  the 
Bacillus  icteroides  of  Sanarelli  is  the  causative  or- 
ganism of  the  fever  ;  while  the  English  physician. 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Durham,  wlio,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Walter  Myers,  was  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to  Brazil,  believes 
that  in  a  small  bacillus  which  they  have  frequently 
found  in  autopsies  they  have  discovered  the  true 
germ.  The  proof  brought  by  the  American  ex- 
periments that  certain  mosquitoes  will  transmit 
the  disease,  however,  renders  both  of  these  claims 
uncertain  and  probably  incoirect.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Reed  denies  that  Sanarelli's  bacillus  has  anything 
to  do  with  yellow  fever.  The  true  parasite  will 
be  discovered,  without  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  American  army  officers  who  have 
been  responsible  foi*  such  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance in  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the 
dread  disease  may  be  the  investigators  to  carry 
the  work  through  to  its  fullest  conclusions. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Reed  and 
his  associates  were  as  perfect  in  their  methods  as 
it  was  possible  for  scientific  acumen  and  hard 
common  sense  to  make  them.  Every  possible 
element  of  error  seems  to  have  been  guarded 
against.  The  final  and  conclusive  tests  made 
during  the  autumn  of  1900  were  conducted  with 
a  spirit  of  earnestness,  self-sacrifice,  and  enthusi- 
asm which  affected  every  one  connected  with  the 


work,  even  in  tlie  most  subordinate  positions, 
common  soldiers  not  only  offering  themselves  for 
the  presumably  dangerous  test,  but  insisting  that 
they  should  be  accepted  as  subjects  for  experi- 
ment. The  master  spirit  of  the  investigation, 
Dr.  Reed,  was  evidently  the  man  above  all  men 
for  this  work,  in  this  respect  of  compelling  the 
greatest  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  no  less  than 
in  the  absolutely  complete  manner  in  which  the 
experiments  were  conducted.  I  have  no  space 
to  describe  the  details  of  this  masterly  experi- 
mental work.  While  it  was  in  progress,  criticism 
was  invited  and  urged,  from  Havana  physicians, 
from  visiting  surgeons,  and  from  every  one 
interested.  But  so  perfect  were  the  plans  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  criticism  could  have 
been  made. 

An  experimental  sanitary  station  was  estab- 
lished in  the  open,  a  mile  from  Quemados.  Two 
houses  were  built,  tightly  constructed,  with 
windows  and  doors  protected  by  wire  screens. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  soiled  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  blankets  were  used  as  bedding,  and 
this  bedding  was  brought  straight  from  the  beds 
of  patients  sick  with  yellow  fever  at  Havana. 
For  sixty -three  days  these  beds  were  occupied  by 
members  of  the  hospital  corps  for  periods  varying 
from  twenty  to  twenty -one  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  occupation  the  men,  who  were  all  non-im* 
munes,  were  taken  to  quarantine  for  five  days  and 
then  released.  Not  one  of  them  was  taken  ill. 
All  werp  released  in  excellent  health.  This  ex- 
periment is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  show- 
ing that  the  disease  is  not  conveyed  by  fomites, 
and  hence  the  disinfection  of  clothing,  bedding, 
or  merchandise  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  yellow-fever  patients 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  extremes  to  which 
this  disinfection  work  has  Ijeen  carried  in  cases  of 
yellow- fever  epidemics  in  our  Southern  States 
have  been  perfectly  useless. 

In  the  other  house,  which  was  known  as  the 
**  infected  mosquito  building,"  were  no  articles 
which  had  not  been  carefully  disinfected.  The 
house  contained  two  rooms,  and  nonimmunes 
were  placed  in  both  rooms.  In  one  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  wire-screen  partitions 
only,  mosquitoes  which  had  bitten  yellow-fever 
patients  were  admitted.  In  the  other  room  they 
were  excluded.  In  the  latter  room  the  men  re- 
mained in  perfect  health  ;  in  the  mosquito  room 
50  per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten  by  infected  mos- 
quitoes that  had  been  kept  twelve  days  or  more 
after  bitmg  yellow-fever  patients  were  taken  with 
the  disease,  and  the  yellow- fever  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  by  resident  physicians  in  Havana  who 
were  above  all  others  familiar  with  the  disease 
in  every  form.     Persons  bitten  by  moaquitoeB  at 
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an  earlier  period  than  twelve  days  after  they  had 
bitten  a  yellow- fever  patient  did  not  contract  the 
disease.  In  another  series  of  experiments,  of 
seven  persons  bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes  by 
placing  tlie  hand  in  a  jar  containing  the  insects, 
five,  or  71  per  cent.,  contracted  the  disease. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  tlie  result  of  the  experi- 
mental work.  ]S^one  of  the  patients  experimented 
with  died. 

It  was  found  that  yellow  fever  was  produced 
by  the  injection  of  blood  taken  from  the  general 
circulation  of  a  patient,  subcutaneous  injections 
of  two  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  being  followed 
bv  the  disease,  and  the  definite  conclusion  was 
readied  that  tlie  parasite  of  yellow  fever  must  be 
present  in  the  general  circulation  at  least  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  that  yellow 
fever  may  be  produced,  like  malarial  fever, 
either  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  or  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  blood  taken  from  the  general  cir- 
culation. From  this  the  important  corollary  is 
reached,  to  quote  Dr.  Reed's  own  words  :  ''  The 
spread  of  yellow  fever  can  be  most  elTectually 
controlled  by  measures  directed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mosquitoes  and  the  protection  of  the 
sick  against  the  bites  of  these  insects." 

In  the  malarial  mvestigations,  the  only  mos- 
quitoes which  have  been  found  to  carry  the  dis- 
ease are  those  of  the  genus  Anopheles.  The 
malarial  germ  seems  to  die  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  commoner  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Culex. 
With  yellow  fever,  so  far  as  the  investigations 
liave  gone,  but  one  species  of  mosquito  has  been 
found  to  transmit  the  disease.  This  is  the  form 
known  as  Steyomyia  fasciata^  formerly  placed  in 
the  genus  Culex.  This  mosquito  is  a  south- 
ern form,  and  its  geographic  distribution  corre- 
sponds very  accurately  with  the  geographic  dis-' 
tribution  of  the  disease.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  our  Southern  States,  and  is  abundant  through- 
out tropical  regions.  It  is  a  mosquito  which 
readily  accommodates  itself  to  city  conditions, 
and  breeds  freely  in  the  cesspools,  rain-water 
t^nks  and  barrels,  and  places  of  a  similar  nature. 
It  thus  abounds  in  southern  communities.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  differences  in  the  habits 
of  this  mosquito  and  the  malaria-bearing  forms, 
and  one  which  has  some  practical  significance,  is 
that,  while  the  malarial  mosquitoes  seem  to  fly 
and  bite  only  at  night,  the  yellow-fever  mosquito 


is  popularly  termed  in  many  southern  regions' the 
*  *  day  mosquito, "  since  it  bites  in  the  afternoon 
as  well  as  at  night.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  malarial  experimenters  on  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  walked  about  the  neighboring  country 
during  the  day  and  retired  to  their  mosquito- 
proof  house  only  at  nightfall  ;  but  in  a  yellow - 
fever  country  it  is  wise  to  protect  one*s  self 
against  mosquito- bites  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

The  incredulity  whicii  was  felt  by  many,  and 
which  was  expressed  by  certain  journals  after 
Dr.  Reed's  first  announcement  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  commission,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  Indian- 
apolis last  October,  has  passed  away  since  the 
publication  of  his  last  paper,  read  before  the 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress  at  Havana  early 
in  February  of  the  present  year.  The  paper  it- 
self is  conclusive  ;  but  the  modest  way  in  which 
Dr.  Reed  has  told  the  story  of  the  magnificent 
results  achieved  by  himself  and  by  his  colleagues, 
while  exact  and  scientific,  does  not  impress  the 
average  non- medical  reader  with  a  due  sense  of 
its  importance.  But  when  one  learns  of  the  en- 
thusiasm with  whicli  Dr.  Reed  was  received  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Association  and  by 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  when  one  talks,  as  the  writer  has 
done,  with  physicians  from  Central  America 
who  were  present  at  the  Pan-American  Medical 
Congress  at  Havana,  and  with  those  who  assisted 
in  this  great  experiment,  one  cannot  fail  to  be- 
lieve, not  only  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions, but  in  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
discovery. 

Practical  anti- mosquito  work  was  undertaken 
in  Cuba  immediately  following  the  formulation 
of  these  conclusions.  General  orders  were  is- 
sued requiring  the  universal  use  of  mosquito-bars 
in  all  barracks,  especially  in  hospitals,  as  well  as 
in  field  service  where  practicable.  The  drainage 
of  breeding- places,  the  use  of  petroleum  on 
standing  water,  in  which  mosquitoes  breed,  was 
directed,  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  furnished  oil  for  this  purpose.  It  has  re- 
sulted that  Havana  had  le^^  yellow  fever  during 
the  present  year  than  at  any.  time  in  its  history. 
Not  a  single  case  has  originated  in  the  city  of 
Havana  since  May  7  last,  and,  incidentally,  ma- 
larial fevers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
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•KB.  sliow    11,000,000 

inhabitants.  Au 
equal  density  with  that  of  England  would  give 
her  upward  of  22,000,000.  Her  ability  to 
snpport  a  population  i>er  square  mile  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  England,  so  large  a  pei-ceniage 
of  which  is  dependent  upon  manufacturing  in- 
terests, is  somewhat  doubtful,  from  the  fact 
that  C^uba  presents  httle  or  no  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  a  manufacturing  center.  In  a  meas- 
ure, the  comparison  with  Massachusetts  is  also 
faulty,  for  tlie  same  reason.  Yet.  in  tlie  latter 
case,  the  vastly  greater  fertility  of  (.'uban  soil 
wonld  oflset  the  manufacturing  feature,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Cuba,  along  the  line  of  her 
particular  agricultural  advantages,  can  provide  a 
comfortable  and  reasonably  profitable  living  for  a 
population  of  10,000,000  of  moderately  industri- 
ous citizens. 

The  census  of  1899,  prepared  by  American 
authority  under  the  direction  of  General  Sanger, 
gives  the  number  of  Cuban  farms  as  CO, 71 1 ,  Of 
these,  HS,5.50  are  of  less  than  eight  acres  in  ex- 
tent;  n,6.)0  are  between  eight  and  sixteen 
acres;  7,300  only  are  upward  of  I. jO  acres.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  present  con- 
ditions Cuba  is  a  land  of  small  farmers,  ten- 
twelfths  representing  the  small  fanner  as  against 
one-twelfth  each  of  farms  of  fair  area  and  estates 
of  wide  acreage.  This  is  further  supported  by 
tlie  fact  that  about  1.000,000,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population,  may  be  classed  as  being  of 
the  country,  against  one-third  which  is  of  the 
city,     A  considerable  percentage  of   this  urban 


population  also,  more  or  less  directly,  derives  its 
living  from  Cuba's  agricultural  production. 

Of  (.'uba's  total  area,  only  about  3  per  cent,  is 
now  under  cultivation.  One  of  the  surprising 
and  impressive  incidents  of  travel  in  Cuba  is 
noted  in  journeying  through  the  interior,  partic- 
ularly in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Puerto  Princijw.  One  lides  by  train  for  hours, 
and  by  saddle  for  days,  across  vast  savannas, 
cov<!red,  in  great  part,  with  rank  grasses  of 
three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  stretching 
away,  seemingly  as  level  as  a  floor,  to  the  dis- 
tant'horizun  on  all  sides.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  Santa  Clara.  Puerto  Princi[>e  is  less 
flat,  showing  more  of  low,  rolling  hilla ;  but 
there  is  the  same  vast  e.xpaiiae,  for  which  few  of 
us  UTi:  pTOi>are(l  on  our  firat  visit  to  the  interior 
of  Cuba.  .Ml  this  means,  some  day,  corn,  beans, 
potaroif,  sugar,  tobacco,  small  fruits,  vegetables 
for  New  York's  winter  market,  grown  under  nat- 
ural   conditions    of    soil    and    climate,    without 

Koughly  averaged,  Cuba's  commerce  may  tw 
given,  f.irnormal  years,  as  $100,000,000  worth 
of  exp.iri.s,  and  »fiO, 000,000  worth  of  imports. 
Giving  to  ('iilia  that  possible  six  or  seven  times 
her  p]'es<>nt  tnipulation,  and  assuming  uo  increase 
in  proportionate  production,  she  becomes  an  ex- 
porler  of  *700, 000,000,  and  an  importer  of 
*420, 000,000,  which  is  a  very  tidy  business  for 
a  liltlo  country.  Hiich  figurea  may  appear  to 
be  fanciful, — a  kind  of  dream  story, — hut  they 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  will  probably  ba 
many  years  before  Cuba  can  attain  such  Ao  in- 
crease in  her  population  and  such  an  extenaion 
of  her  commerce,  but  such  attainment  and  u- 
tension  is  a  safe  prophecy  if  one  does  not  aet  tha 
time  liiuit  too  far  on  this  side  of  the  opening  of 
another  century. 

During  the  six  years  1890-95,  incluaire^  Calia 
aveiaged  a  sugar  crop  of  a  little  less  than  800,000 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  per  year.  The  total  worid- 
production  is,  approximately,  8, 000,000  tona, 
divided,  also  approximately,  into  3,000,000  toot 
of  cane-sugar  and  5,000,000  from  beeta  and 
other  sources,  t^uba  is  easily  capable  ol  pro- 
ducing 4,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  her  limit  of 
possibility  is  far  from  being  reached  at  that  fig' 
ure.  The  cost  of  production  in  the  island  is  not 
obtainable  wiLh  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Mnoh 
dejHmds  upon  the  advantages  or  diaaidvantagflt 
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of  the  individual  planter  in  matters  of  locality, 
shipping  facilities,  quality  of  soil,  equipment  of 
estate,  financial  reeourcee,  etc.  Under  reason- 
a)i1y  favorable  condilionB  and  good  business 
metliods,  Cuban  sugar  should  stand  the  planter, 
for  test  grades  of  raw  sugar  free  on  board  vessel 
for  shipment,  not  far  from  f45  to  JaO  per  long 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  With  Cuba  a  producer  of 
her  readily  possible  4,000,000  tons,  this  item 
alone  represents  an  export  trade  of  some  $200,- 
000,000. 

Such  an  o.ttension  depends  iipon  two  factors — 
the  investment  of  capital,  and  favorable  condi- 
tions in  the  market,  principally  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  matter  of  political  conditions  may 
be  left  out  of  the  consideration,  as  one  which  will 
find  reasonably  speedy  determination.  Without 
arguing  (or  the  free  admission  of  Cuban  sugars 
to  the  United  States,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
such  admission  presents  a  most  important  con- 
sideration for  the  genei-al  American  public.  With 
the  fi-ce  admission  of  Cuban  sugars  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  American 
grocer  to  supply  his.  customers  at  about  three 
cents  [ler  pound.  The  vast  economy  whioli  would 
thus  lie  effected  in  American  households  and 
American  manufacturing  interests  is  wholly  ap' 
parent.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  a  redi 
tion  and  such  an  economy  could  only  be  effected 
al  the  cost  of  an  enormous  reduction  of  naf 
revenue  now  obtained  from  the  tariff  plac< 
the  importation.  On  the  other  hand,  agaii 
other  important  argument  appears.  Such 
duction  in  the  price  of  sugars  in  th 
market  might  well  make  the  United  States  all 
complete  master  of  the  world's  trade  in  canned 


fruits,  jellies,  and  preserves.  We  can  grow  the 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small.  We  can 
make  the  tins  and  the  glass  jars  in  which  to  pack 
them.  The  possibilities  opened  through  such  a 
channel  extend  in  many  directions,  and  involve 
commercial  opportunities  of  gigantic  proportions. 
One  thing  is  wholly  certain.  At  present,  the 
vexed  Cuban  question  presents  complicated  po- 
litical features  which  dominate  the  problem.  In  a 
few  years,  at  the  longest,  these  political  compli- 
cations will  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  United 
States  will  stand  face  to  face  with  Cuba's  vast 
economic  problem,  opening  new  lines  of  trade 
and  manufacture  to  the  American  investor,  new 
economies  to  the  American  household. 

In  some  of  her  productive  possibilities,  Cuba 
fits  into  American  interests  ae  the  hand  fits  the 
glove.  Sugar  is  but  one  of  tbem.  Coilee  is  an- 
other, and  cocoa  is  a  third.  For  many  years, 
Cuba  has  vaised  but  little  coffee.  Planters  found 
sugar  a  more  profitable  industry,  and  turned 
their  attention  in  that  direction.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century;  Cu.ba  was  producing 
nearly  10,000  tons  of  coffee  a  year.  In  1846, 
there  were  1,600  coffee  plantatfiins  on  the  island  ; 
in  1894,  there  were  191.  In  price,  Cuba  can 
never  compete  with  the  Brazilian  coffee.  But  in 
that  which  to  many  is  of  far  greater  importance 
— quality — Brazil  offers  no  competition.  Cuba 
can  grow  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  can 
grow  a  large  percentage  of  the  coffee  which 
coffee -drinkers  want  to  use.  In  quality,  Porto 
Rico  would  be  its  rival,  but  Porto  Rico  has  been 
putting  about  25,000  tons  per  year  of  delicious 
coffee  into  the  world -market,  and  few  Americans 
have  known  of  it,  and  fewer  have  tasted  it, 
Porto  Rico's  utmost  possible 
coffee  -  production  stops  at 
about  50,000  tons,  and  the 
world  uses  aljout  1,200,000. 

The  hills  and  mountains  of 
Santiago  province  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  coffee-pro- 
duction. It  will  grow  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  island, 
but  the  superior  quality  is 
best  produced  at  an  altitude 
of  1,.500  to  2,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  Cuba  should 
not  grow  and  find  a  ready 
market  for  coffee  to  an  an- 
nual value  of  anywhere  from 
125,000.000  to  $50,000,000. 
It  is  one  of  Cuba's  ready 
possibilities.  As  the  Cuban 
coffee  requires  shade  for  its 
best  growth  and  production, 
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a  CO&ee  estate  boconiee  also  a  baiiaoa  plantation, 
the  banana  bt'ing  used  as  the  most  eiiitable  snn- 
Bhaiit'  fur  the  tinnier  coffee  ahnib.  Cocoa  finds  a 
smaller  but  far  from  insij^iiilioant  market  as  an 
oripnal  |>roiliu-t  ami  as  such  licrivHtivi's  as  clinoo- 
latt)  anil  coooa-butlor.  Tho  aamo  iiills  of  t=antia(io 
province  are  eapiibtu  of  proiiucin^  coeoa  of  an  ex- 
celleiil  thou>;)i  iierhaiis  not  lii^lily  sii)>erior quality. 
Culm's  lobaiH'oiiroiiuetion  lian  lieivtofore  In-en 
quite  exi-Iiisively  limilctl  lo  speeial  ami  )ii>!h 
graili's.  hi  tbal  ile|iurtment,  slie  bus  no  cuni- 
|>etilor.      Vui'ltii  Abiijo  t.ilMii'fo  slumis.  wii'     " 


Ulaml  eolton.    Manila  lienip. 


•I'iallies, 
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>tbei- 


.■cm  para  111 
Ciilw  can  pnuiuee  a  verv  notiitile  perceiitage  ot 
all  the  eijiiii-s  useil  in  this  verv  smokv  wi.rlil. 
Oonm-etU-ui  wilt  lili  up  iis  hamlti  timl  its  voiee  in 
viHiirous  protesi  iijiiiinst  any  five  Hiimi::'sion  lo 
tbo  rnit.Hl  Slates  ,>f  tlie  t'uUn  wee.i,  Itut 
Culw.  liltU'  o>timry  tlu.uK'h  she  is,  .-im  plum  a 
loliaeoo  area  as  larp'  us  ihe  whole  Slate  of  Con- 
nwlieut,  and  ^tvv;  eifiars,  at   two  or  three  eents 


I  beltei 


loke  thi 


.  Coi 


mis  at   t\v 

ami  ..,/  t:,l-'r,m  ilutii^s  now  slami  in  her  way. 
As  I  si'o  the  prosjM'etive  |Hilitieal  status  ol"  Cuiia. 
with  the  outeome  tliai  sit'iiis  inevitable,  1 
sUonhl,  wen'  I  a  Conne.-lient  lobam.- nnsi'r, 
hea,^.  a  little  bit.  an.i  consider  the  turning  of 
my  tobaoi-j-tieUls  into  a  nutmeg  faiin  or  a  i-ullery 


plantation,  or  give  careful  consiJeration  to  the 
question  of  emigration  to  Cuba. 

(.'iilia  produces  no  tobacco  for  chewing  or  for 
pi{>e-smokin^.  The  Cubans  who  smoke  pipes 
might  lie  founled  on  one's  fingers  without  mak- 
ing a  seeond  round  on  the  fingers.  The  cigar 
and  the  cigarette  prevail.  To  what  extent  the 
Ciilmn  cigarette  might  ever  become  popular  with 
American  smokers  is  a  matter  beyond  dete^ 
mination.  It  is  certain  that  most  Americans  of 
prok>iiged  resilience  become,  if  they  be  smokers, 
aihiieteil  to  Cuium  brands,  and  find  difficulty  in 
weaniny  themselves  back  to  American  brands 
on  their  n'turn  home.  A  few  never  acquire  the 
liking  tor  the  Cuban.  I  recall  one  day  in  Yauco, 
in  I'orio  liioo.  when  1  saw  a  "  Jacky"  from  an 
.\nieriejin  warship  take  from  his  pocket  a  little 
[lastelmiird  Imx  marked  "Caporal."  It  con- 
taini'd  tn-o  cigarettes.  He  lit  one.  A  private 
troman  .\merican  volunteer  regiment bou^t the 
other,  paying  forty  cents  for  it.  Generally,  bow- 
ever,  the  Cnlian  cigarette  is  preferred  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Cut™,  as  the  Philippine  cigarette  is  pro- 
fern-d  in  the  Philippines.  But  I  strongly  doubt 
whether,  in  the T'^nited States.  theCuban cigarette 
would  prove  a  serious  rival  to  the  American. 

Ciilia  consumes  nearly  one-half  of  her  preomt 
prod  net  ion  at  home,  yet  her  exports  of  leaf  and 
mnnut':icturi-il  tobacco  are  valued  at  about  $20,. 
000. not).      The  exjMrt  fur  1899  included  226,- 
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268,569  cigars.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  trade  is  dow  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
large  concerns  that  control  the  output  and,  in 
many  cases,  stand  behind  the  purchasers  by  ad- 
vancing money  on  the  crop.  The  application  of 
this  system  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  very 
rapid  recuperation,  since  the  war,  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  industry. 

It  is  wholly  probable  that  one  of  Cuba's  great- 
est industries,  if  not  her  greatest,  will  be  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Thirty  or  forty  yeara  ago,  tlie 
Havana  orange  was  the  choice  orange  of  the 
market.  American  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  energy  with  which  the  American  output  has 
been  pushed,  have  sent  the  Cuban  orange  into 
the  background.  But  there  ia  no  quertion  that 
the  proper  cultivation,  in  Cuba,  of  the  Cuban 
stock  will  result  is  the  production  of  an  orange 
which  for  juiciness,  flavor,  size,  and  sweetness 
will  be  without  a  superior  in  tlie  world.  The 
free-skinned  mandarin  oranges  can  be  produced 
to  advantage,  as  can  the  kindred  fruits,  the  shad- 
dock, the  grape  fruit,  the  lime,  and  the  lemon. 

Cuba  can  raise  all  the  bananas  that  the  United 
States  can  eat,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  at  no  dis- 
tant day  those  concerns  which  now  control  the 
trade  in  bananas  and  cocoanut?  and  pineapples 
will  all  look  to  near-by  Cuba  for  their  supply  of 
these  fruits,  leaving  Jamaica  and  Belize  and  San 


Domingo  to  find  new  markets.  Figs,  dates, 
guavas,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  pomegranates 
are  all  among  the  ready  possibilities  for  either 
canning  or  shipment.  The  aguacate  is  a  fruit 
which  careful  shipment  might  well  lay  down  in 
northern  markets  to  the  great  advantage  of 
northern  palates.  To  those  who  have  eaten 
mangoes  in  the  Philippines  and  other  points  in 
the  far  East,  the  Cuban  mango  is  a  distinct  fail- 
ure. The  guava  jelly  of  Cuba  is  endlessly  su- 
perior to  the  product  of  India  and  the  far  East, 
and  a  lai'ger  market  should  be  opened  for  it. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  several 
moderate  fortunes  waiting  for  those  who  will  go 
to  Cuba  and  grow  strawberries  in  a  business 
way.  The  same  may  be  said  of  melons.  By 
proper  cultivation,  strawberries  may  be  produced 
every  month  in  the  year  under  natural  condi- 
tions. Specially  selected  sites  and  artificial  ini- 
gation  might  be  necessary,  but  the  sites  and  the 
water  are  there  for  those  who  will  make  scien- 
tific study  of  a  promising  industry.  Small 
watermelons  of  delicious  sweetness  and  flavor, 
and  muskinelons  of  excellent  quality,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  market  early  in  the  year. 
Pineapples  are  receiving  considerable  attention, 
and  there  are  both  promise  and  opening  for  wide 
extension  of  their  cultivation.  Cuba  is  a  land  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  great  markets  of 
America  are  open  to  her  products.      Many  vege- 
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tables  will  produce  two  crops  per  year,  and  some 
are  perennial.  New  York  may  well  eat  Cuban 
peas  and  toniatoos  and  strawbf'rrios,  all  fresh 
from  the  vinos,  at  reasonable  prices  in  mid- 
winter. With  capital,  cheap  sugar,  and  intelli- 
irent  direction,  Cuban  canni-d  trniis  and  pre- 
serves niiglit  well  Itecome  famous.  Careful  ami 
intelligent  investigation  of  Cuba's  possibi lilies  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  o|M'n  many  avenues  for 
profilable  investment.  Tlu'  Cuban  ■'  sisal  grass'' 
is  of  better  quality  than  the  Mexican,  ami  the 
industrv  is  hardly  touched.  The  yucca  is  a 
plant  whose  root  vields  a  hifiJdv  siiiH'rior  starch. 
It  is  officially  estimated  thiu'lhere  are  i:(,(lUn,- 
000  acri's  of  virjrinal  li'rest  lands  in  Culin. 
This  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  aiva.  The 
improvement  of  transpcriiitiou  facilities  will 
hi-ing  some  of  this  to  nuirkcl.  It  will  include 
mahogany,   ebiniy.   granadilia.   majagua,    cedar, 

more  than  ihirty  cpirics  of  jiiilm.  some  of  which 
have  special  uses.      Hui   timber  cutting  and  raw- 
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the  esjN'rl,  Cuba  ImMs  some  )>nii 
tiago  province,  where  most  i>f  tli 
caied,  is  ojH'ned  up  by  radways. 


What  Ctiba  may  yet  ofifer  to  the  prospector 
for  minerals,  no  man  can  say.  Yet,  while  it  is 
certain  that  Cui)a's  wealth  lies  in  that  which  it 
is  possible  to  produce  on  her  surface,  there  is  no 
duubt  that  a  modest  amount  of  wealth  lies  under' 
some  juirtions  of  tliat  surface.  Santiago  province 
has  alreaily  yielded  over  .H,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  It  is  mainly  hematite  ore,  found  princi- 
jially  as  ■'float"  in  great  masses  of  bowlders. 
It  carries  about  G"J  [ht  cent,  of  iron,  and  is 
reinarkahly  free  from  sulphur.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  other  ami  larger  quantities  will  yet  be 
o[X"ned  up,  I'liere  is  also  copper  and  manganese. 
Nothing,  1  believe,  is  i>eing  done  with  the  cop- 
per, but  some  (tiangauese  has  been  taken  ont 
witliin  recent  years,  and  companies  are  now  pre- 
paring for  extensive  operations  in  that  material. 
Coal,  aspliidtuiii.  and  marble  occur  in  various 
localities,  Imt  their  abundance  or  their  valne 
has  not  yet  been  demotislrated.  There  are  the 
usual  rumors  and  legends  of  gold  and  silver. 

fuba  is  a  land  of  unlimited  promise,  a  sun- 
kissed  sjiot  witli  a  marvelous  soil.  Here  and 
their  some  other  region  may  rival  her  in  all 
natural  advantages  save  that  one  of  supreme  im- 
portance— hor  cl.)f!eness  to  the  world's  great  mar- 
kets. Tlie  logical  ouicome  of  her  position  is  an- 
nexation to  (he  I'nited  .-^tates. 


E    EXPOSITION    OF  THE  ARTIST  COLONY  IN 
DARMSTADT. 


By  J.   Q.  ADAMS. 


T^H 


HE  strength 
and  extent  of 
the  so  -  c&lled  new 
art  movement  in 
Germany  may  be 
judged  from  the 
large  number  of  art 
exhibitions  now 
opened.  Scarcely  a 
city  in  the  whole 
empire  that  has  not 
its  own  local  art  ex 
position.  Most  of 
them  have  stuck  to 
the  well-beaten 
method  of  bringing 
together,  tmder  one 
roof,  a  great  variety 
sliop  and  studio  ;  but  in  Darm- 
have  been  disregarded,  and  an 
IS  been  opened  a3  interesting  as 


■ars  ago  the  yonnj;  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
dwig,  called  to  liis  capital,  Darmstadt, 
rmaii  artists  who  had  already  won  a  rep- 
n  their  respective  fields.  Though  they 
mall  salaries  from  their  ducal  patron, 
under  no  obligation  to  work  for  him. 
mis  the  [u-oduct  of  their  labor,  be  must 


boring  lots,  and  have  built  on  them  under  the 
guidance  of  the  artists  of  the  colony.  The 
grand  duke  erected  a  large  central  building  for 
studios.     Then,  besides,   they  have  built  a  res- 


taurant, a  temporary  theater,  and  a  temporary 
picture  gallery,  making  in  all  a  dozen  buddinj^a. 
These,  with  their  furniture  and  decorations, 
form  the  Art  Exposition  of  1901  of  the  Artist 
Colony  of  Darmstadt. 

Here  we  see  houses  in  their  gardens,  with  all 
their  furnishings  in  place,  and  no  superfluous 
articles  to  weary  us.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  everything  we  see  was  designed  by  some  one 
of  the  seven  artists  and  made  according  to  his 
directions.     Naturally,    we   must   not    think  of 


■  al.'io    offered 
building  lots. 


irk.  The  four 
ed  members 
o  artist  colonv 
ted  this  offer, 
.  little  less  than 
ir  ago  iH'gan 
ding  their 
s.  Later,  tfiey 
ived  the  iiiea 
hibiling  these 
s  and  their 
rits  a  s  works 
Four  other 
(men  of  Darni- 
bo light  neigh- 
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these  men  as  merely  painters  or  sculptors.  Al- 
though two  or  threfl  woi'konly  in  one  fiekl,  several 
practise  Buccessf uUy  all  forms  of  plastic  and  dec- 
orative art.  Tn  some  cases,  the  house  and  every 
ohject  in  it  are  all  designed  by  one  artist. 

While  all  of  tliose  houses  are  original  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  [Kjsaesa  many  features 
wliich  the  ordinary  man  is  unable  at  once  to  ac- 


cept.    One  feels  that  in  some  cases  a  now  and 
striking  form  or  juxtaposition  of  colors  has  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  and  some  of  the 
artists  exliibit  a  play  of  fancy  and  a  sense  of  color 
very  different  from  ordinary  mortals.    Nevertho- 
ieaa,  they  all  possess  many  beautiful  features,  an<i 
one, — House  liehnius, — in  its  simplicity,  dignity, 
and  beauty,  is  a  fine  work  of  art.      This  house  is 
original    and    most 
modern    in    concep- 
tion.     It   seems    to 
have  grown  out  of 
the  best  elements  of 
our    present    condi- 
tions, and  yet  there 
is  no  ffeature  that 
shocks  good  taste 
or  crii's  akmd  to  be 
praised  and  flat- 
tered.      Its    artist- 
owner,    Peter    Beh 
reus,  was    not  only 
its  architect  and 
Iandsca[)e  gardener. 


but  he  also  designed  every  object  in  the  honst 
He  painted  the  pictures,  made  the  bas-reliefs, 
designed  the  carpets,  furniture,  hangings,  table 
services,  patterns  for  embroidery  on  curtains, 
pillowcases, — in  brief,  there  is  not  a  single  tijing 
in  or  about  this  "home  "  that  did  not  come  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  its  owner. 

Many  features  of  the  exhibition  deserve  bigli 
praise.  Especially  the  sculptures  of  Mr.  Hi- 
bicli,  who,  besides  many  other  tbiDgs,  carred 
the  two  gigantic  figures — man  and  woman — oa 
eilber  side  of  the  entrance  to  "Ernst  Ludwig 
House." 

These  artists  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  our  time.  The  designs  for  their  fur- 
niture, carpets,  and,  in  fact,  all  articles,  are  made 
so  that  they  may  be  executed  by  machinery ; 
that  is,  they  depend  for  their  lesthetic  effects,  not 
on  carvings  and  externals,  but  upon  the  structure 
of  the  ol)jcct, — uixtn  beauty  of  line,  form,  aad 
color.  So,  the  articles  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  incomes. 

Hence,  here  in  Hesse,  which  is  only  a  little 
larger  than  Delaware,  and  has  a  population  eqnil 
to  that  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  started  an  art 
movement  which  is  surely  destined  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  industry  and  art. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  TOM  L.  JOHNSON. 

he  Au^at  Frank  Lfs/ie's,  Mr.  W,  R.  Met- 
ick  gives  a  good  account  of  tlie  career  of 
■  Tom  L.  Johnson,  ot  t'levelan.l,  and  of  liia 
[t  activities  in  revising  the  tax  lists  of  Cleve- 
^orporations. 

Johnson  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Ken- 
,  1854.  His  father.  Col.  Albert  Johnson, 
wealthy  plant- 

niined   liim. 
1  at  ten 


s  of  ) 


nthe 


d  to  give  It 
account    of 

'  family  re- 
years    old. 


m  in  one  of 
'Bices  of  the 
ville  Street 
ay  Company 
.'en    dollars   a, 


about  twenty 

jfage.  'What 

ou  with  which 

■port  a  wife? ' 

respective 

■  in-law  asked. 

■le    reply.      It  mavou  tou  u  ■joh; 

laracteristic,  and  it  won  !iim  his  wife. 

I  1876.  with  rapital  furnished  by  a  wealtliy 

e  and   friends,    Mr.    JoiniKOu   bought  the 

lapolis  street-railway  system  for  *i)(),()IIO. 

ie  installed  as  manager.      Profits  paid  for 

ad  in  a  few  veai-s  ;    it  was  subsequently 

^r  more  than  a  million,     Du^'ing  his  In- 

■olia  career   he   invented    and    patented   a 

if  of  devices  that  were  improvements   in 


street  -  railway    equipment,     and    these    yielded 
handsome  profits. 

"Cleveland  was  the  next  objective  of  Mayor 
Johnson.     He  purchased  what  was  then  known 
as    the    Brooklyu    line    in    1879.       His    coming 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  new  metropolis  ot  Ohio 
in  the  management  of  its  street-rail  wav  lines.     It 
was  then  the  transition  period  from  lioi*se  cars  to 
electric  motors,  yet 
the  manager  re- 
duced fares  and  be- 
came   the    liveliest 
kind  of  a  competi- 
tor for   rival    com- 


I  he 


found  much  dilapi- 
dated speedily  be- 
came the  best 
equipped  in  the  city. 
"  Another  inven- 
tion —  the  girder 
rail,  now  in  general 
use  on  all  slrect-i'ail- 
way  lines — yielded 
him  immense  prof- 
its. Capital  was  in- 
terested, and  aplant 
was  established  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  for 
the  manufacture  of 
these  and  other 
rails.  Mayor  John- 
son also  started  a 
big  steel  plant  at 
Lorain,  Ohio,  and 
these,  witk  his 
street-railway  enter- 
prises, proved  ex- 
tremely successful . 
The  foundation  of 
his  fortune  was 
quickly  laid.  He  be- 
came interested  in 
street-railway  proj- 
ects in  a  half-dozen 
different  cities  and  towns.  Besides  bis  Cleveland 
system,  he  acquired  stock  in  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Brooklyn,  and  New  York  roads,  as  well  as  in 
several  little  lines  in  small  cities.  All  proved 
more  or  less  successful.  In  1889  he  was  promi- 
nently in  the  public  eye  by  reason  of  an  offer 
to  sell  hia  Detroit  lines  to  the  city.  This  fell 
through,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
the  legislative  enabling  act  invalid. 
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UAYOK   JOHNSON  8   SB  LP -EDUCATION. 

"  Mayor  Johnson's  education,  since  leaving 
scliool  at  the  age  o£  sixteen,  iias  Won  obtained 
by  reading  and  study  during  inonieuts  snatched 
fi-om  a  busy  lite  in  caring  tor  liis  extensive  inter- 
ests. His  knowledge  is  practical,  theoretical 
only  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  hobby,  the  sin- 
gle tax  and  equitable  taxation  generally,  and 
the  reforms  sliiod  thereto.  He  has  a  large 
library,  and  travel  and  association  with  nien  of 
afFaii's  has  developed  and  broadened  bis  store  of 
infurniation.  He  is  a  ready  speaker,  quick- 
witted, magnetic,  and  foi-cefiil  rather  than  pol- 
ished in  his  platform  utterances.  He  has  a 
happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  his  audience. 
He  is  apt  in  illustration,  homelv  in  metaphor, 
and  fearU-ss  and  frank  in  bis  adinissions  or  de- 
nuiiciations.  He  is  democratic  in  his  manner, 
although  his  tiisii's  and  his  appreciation  of  tlio 
good  things  of  this  world  aiv  epicurean.  The 
doors  of  his  P^iiclid  .Vveniie  mansion  swing  open 
freely  to  all  who  call  ujion  him. 

THE    MAYOR    IS    PERSON. 

"  In  person,  Mayor  Jobnson  is  about  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height.  His  figure  is  rotund, 
almost  roly-poly.  His  curly  iron-gray  hair  is 
nsualiy  carelessly  brushed  l>ack  from  bis  rather 
lov  but  broad  forehead.  He  is  smooth -shaven, 
and  his  smooth,  rotind  face  has  been  lightly 
touched  in  the  matter  of  wrinkles.  Many  of 
his  pictures  give  him  a  rather  boyish  appear 
anco,  which  is  belied,  however,  by  the  firm,  ag- 
gressive chin  and  wide,  strong  mouth,  wiUi  lii>8 
which  compR'ss  firmly,  and  an  under  lip  which 
protrudes  just  enough  to  indicate  the  tenacity 
of  purpose,  so  strong  a  feature  of  his  mental 
make-up.  He  dresses  plainly,  usuallv  in  a  sin- 
gle-breasted frock-coat  of  generous  proportions 
and  of  a  dark  mixture.  He  is  imos  ion  tat  ions, 
and  though  always  neat,  hardly  suggests  a  fash- 


the  small  property -own  ere  paid  taxes  on  abotitM 
per  cent,  of  the  .worth  of  their  homes,  great  cor- 
porations only  paid  on  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
worth  of  their  street  railroads,  etc  He  made 
the  city  council  give  him  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  investigation.  He  engaged  Prof.  R  W. 
Bemis,  late  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Sommers,  an  expert  on  taxation,  and 
gave  them  a  large  force  of  clerks  to  compile 
data. 

"Offices  were  fitted  up,  equipped  with  maps 
and  i-ecords,  where  the  taxpayers  could  file  tbeir 
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complaints.  Lawyers  and  experts  received  and 
tabulated  ihom,  ami  all  the  mass  of  information 
obtained  was  laid  liefore  the  board  of  revision, 
which  finally  fixi'S  the  valuations  upon  which 
taxes  in  ricvehind  will  lie  levied  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Information  colleoied  in  this  manner  wu 
largely  resiHinsible  for  a  flat  increase  of  12j  per 
ce.-.l.  in  valuations  which  the  State  board  of  re- 
vision ordered  miKio  in  Cleveland  real  estate. 
The  lask  ..f  the  local  board  will  be  to  apportion 
this  increase,  plai'ing  it  upon  properly  it  consid- 
ers undervalued.  Mayor  Johnson's  experts  will 
ailompt  to  iHiint  out  wherein  this  undervaluation 
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DB.  ELY'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STEEL  "TRUST.'* 

TO  the  August  Cosmopolitan,  Dr.  Richard  T. 
Ely  coDtributes  "  An  Analysis  of  the  Steel 
Trust, "  in  which  he  finda  that  the  forces  aX,  work 
in  this  combination  are  old  and  familiar,  and 
that  there  ia  nothing  new  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  corporation  except  its  magnitude.  Dr.  Ely 
sees  in  the  billion -dollar  trust  "three  distinct 
kinds  of  monopolistic  forces,  working  together 
and  strengthening  each  other — viz.,  those  pro- 
ceeding from  sharp  limitations  of  supply  of 
valuable  minerals  ;  those  proceeding  from  patents 
and  secret  processes  ;  and,  finally,  those  coming 


FROM  BuKopB.— From  J»d(W. 

from  transportation  agencies  and  other  similar 
monopolistic  pursuits.  We  find  thus  what  we  may 
call  monopoly  raised  to  the  third  power.  On  the 
other  Uand,  al!  sources  of  supply  are  not  as  yet 
embraced  in  this  combination,  and  potentialities 
of  competition  still  exist  here  and  there  ;  but  if 
untoward  events  do  not  beset  the  course  of  the 
billion -dollar  steel  trust,  its  monopolistic  power 
ia  likely  to  increase." 

WB  BKLY  ON  THE  TRCBT'B  BENEVOLENCE. 

Dr.  Ely  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  every- 
body admits  the  tremendous  power  now  wielded 
by  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  steel  trust  and  of 
analogous  companies,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 


we  are  relying,  apparently,  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  these  gentlemen  for  protection  from 
any  ill  use  of  their  power.  Dr.  Ely  thinks  that 
history  does  not  show  any  proofs  that  benevo- 
lence may  be  hoped  for  from  practically  unlim- 
ited power.  ' '  Or,  turning  to  the  deductive 
argument,  does  our  observation  of  human  nature 
even  at  the  best  lead  us  to  think  this  a  safe 
procedure  ?  When  we  question  ourselves,  do  we 
think  we  can  stand  such  a  test  7  "  Dr.  Ely  points 
out  that  the  public,  while  almost  dazed  at  the 
Btupendousness  of  recent  industrial  events,  is  not 
inclined  to  reproach  our  economic  kings.  He 
quotes  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson's  statement  that  "  as 
a  private  citizen  he  would  take  advantage  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  monopoly,  but  that,  so  far 
from  aiding  to  pass  laws  calculated  to  build  up 
monopoly,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat 
any  proposals  for  new  laws  of  this  character,  and 
would  likewise  exert  himself  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  existing  laws  calculated  to  promote  monop- 
oly. There  is  a  general  inclination  and  be- 
lief that  this  is  a  sound  and  thoroughly  ethical 
course  of  action,  and  one  finds  one's  self  wonder- 
ing at  times  how  many  of  our  magnates  are 
socialists  at  heart,  working  out  as  best  they  can 
their  theories." 

REVISE   THE   PATENT   LAWS. 

Dr.  Ely  thinks  that  if  we  want  a  competitive 
system  of  society  we  must  proceed  slowly  but 
surely  with  legislative  remedies  ;  his  point  of 
view  as  to  the  public  ownership  of  such  monopo- 
lies as  transportation  agencies  and  gas  works  is 
welt  known.  To  maintain  competitive  equality, 
he  would  have  our  patent  laws  revised,  and  he 
thinks  the  most  conservative  proposition  for 
meeting  this  situation  is  that  of  a  former  com- 
missioner of  patents,  who  would  have  the  Gov- 
ernment reserve  the  right  to  purchase  patents 
and  throw  them  open  to  public  use.  Dr.  Ely 
calls  to  mind  the  recent  action  of  Prof.  S.  M. 
Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  in  refus- 
ing to  patent  his  Babcock  milk  test,  an  invention 
worth  millions  of  doHars,  because  he  felt  that  as 
a  public  servant  he  ought  to  give  the  general 
public  the  benefits  of  his  inventions. 


Aside  from  the  patent  laws.  Dr.  Ely  thinks 
that  the  measures  for  protection  against  great 
concentration  of  industrial  power  should  proceed 
with  the  thorough  regulation  of  bequest  and  in- 
heritance, including  the  taxation  of  the  right  to 
receive  property  by  bequest  and  inheritance ; 
the  law  of  private  corporations  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  reformed,  and,  still  more  important, 
ought  to  be  better  administered. 
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WILL  EUROPE  FIGHT  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

'"T^HE  August  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  a 
A  striking  estimate  of  the  results  of  Amer- 
ica's trade  competition  with  Europe,  by  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  rehearses  briefly 
the  historical  events  which  have  attended  great 
disturbances  of  the  economic  equilibrium  of  the 
world,  and  he  finds  tliat  these  events  prove  that 
international  competition,  if  carried  far  enough, 
must  end  in  war.  He  applies  this  rule  to  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  economic  balance  of 
the  world,  with  America's  trade  balance  risen 
to  over  half  a  million  a  year  and  the  amount 
tending  to  increase.  Tie  finds  America  under- 
selling Europe  in  agricultural  products,  in  min- 
erals as  raw  materials,  in  most  branches  of  man- 
ufactured iron  and  steel,  and  in  many  other 
classes  of  wares.  **  (Jn  the  present  basis,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on 
America  will  drive  Europe  more  and  more  from 
neutral  markets,  and  will,  if  she  makes  the  effort, 
flood  Europe  herself  with  goods  at  prices  with 
whicli  Europeans  cannot  compete."  America's 
foreign  indebtedness  must  soon  be  extinguished, 
and  then  the  whole  vast  burden  of  payment  for 
American  exports  will  fall  upon  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  foreign  nations,  at  the  moment  when 
those  earnings  are  cut  down  by  the  competition 
of  the  very  goods  for  which  they  must  pay. 

THREE  POSSIBLE  COURSES  FOR  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Adams  sees  only  three  avenues  for  the 
relief  which  Europe  must  seek  from  such  a  con- 
dition. First,  Europe  may  reorganize  herself 
upon  a  scale  to  correspond  with  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  may  hardly  l)e. 
Second,  the  United  States  may  be  induced 
to  abandon  something  of  her  advantages  and 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  Europe  by  commer- 
cial reciprocity.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  may  prefer  to  follow  somewhat  the  same 
policy  which  ( 'Obden  advocated  as  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  (^olbert-  and  Napoleon.  The  third 
possible  course  is  an  armed  attack  by  Europe  on 
the  United  States. 

Europe's  impass. 

Europe  finils  herself  in  an  impass.  Her  farm- 
ers cannot  compete  with  American  farmers,  as 
her  soil  is  less  fertile,  and  since  1897  her  manu- 
facturers cannot  compete  with  American  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  the  United 
States,  for  her  own  protection,  has  in  action  a 
mechanism  which  holds  Europe  as  in  a  vise, — the 
protective  tariff.  "To  make  their  gigantic  in- 
dustrial svstem  lucrative,  Americans  have  com- 
prehended  that  it  must  be  worked  at  the  highest 
velocity  and  at  its  full  capacity,  and  they  have 


taken  their  measures  accordlDgly.  To  guard 
against  a  check,  they  rely  on  a  practically  prohib- 
itive tariff,  by  which  they  hope  to  mainiaiD  the 
home  market  at  a  reasonable  level,  and  with  the 
profit  thus  obtained  they  expect  to  make  good 
any  loss  which  may  accrue  from  forcing  their 
sui-plus  upon  foreigners  at  prices  with  which  these 
cannot  cope.  No  wonder  the  European  regards 
America  as  a  dangerous  and  relentless  foe  ;  and 
the  fact  that  Europe  has  forced  on  America  these 
measures  as  a  means  of  self-defense  signifies  noth- 
ing. The  European  sees  in  America  a  competitor 
who,  while  refusing  to  buy,  throws  her  wares  on 
every  market,  and  who,  while  she  drives  the 
peasant  from  his  land,  reduces  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry which  support  the  wage-earners  of  the 
town.  Most  ominous  of  all,  he  marks  a  rapidly 
growing  power,  which,  while  it  undersells  his 
nunes.  (closes  to  him  every  region  of  the  wide 
earth  where  he  might  find  minerals  adapted  to 
his  needs.  Lying  like  a  colossus  across  the  west- 
ern continent,  with  her  ports  on  either  ocean,  with 
China  opposite  and  South  America  at  her  feet, 
the  United  States  bars  European  expansion. 
South  America  and  China  are  held  to  be  theonlv 

• 

accessible  regions  which  certainly  contain  the 
iron,  coal,  and  copper  which  Europe  seeks,  and 
the  United  States  is  determined  that,  if  she  can 
prevent  it,  South  America  and  China  shall  not  be 
used  as  bases  for  hostile  competition.  Regarding 
South  America,  her  declarations  are  explicit,  and 
during  the  last  twelve  months  her  actions  in  Asia 
have  spoken  more  emphatically  than  words. 

AMERICA    INVITES    ATTACK. 

**  Americans  are  apt  to  reckon  on  their  geo- 
graphical position  as  in  itself  an  insurance  against 
war  lisks,  on  the  principle  that,  like  the  tortoise, 
they  are  invulnerable  if  they  withdraw  within 
their  shell.  Such  was  the  case  formerly,  but  is 
not  the  case  now.  On  the  contrary,  in  European 
eyes,  America  offers  the  fairest  prize  to  plunder 
that  has  been  known  since  the  sack  of  Rome,  and, 
according  to  European  standards,  she  is  almost 
as  unprotected  as  was  Holland  before  Louis  XIV. 

<'  First  of  all,  America  is  valuable  not  only  for 
what  she  has  herself,  but  for  what  she  keeps 
from  others  ;  for  even  without  her  islands,  the 
United  States  now  closes  South  America  and 
China.  Were  she  defeated,  these  two  vast  terri- 
tories would  lie  open  to  division.  But  more 
than  this.  Continental  Europeans  apprehend  that 
wore  the  United  States  crushed  on  the  sea,  were 
her  islands  taken  from  her,  were  she  shut  up 
within  her  own  borders,  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
save  the  British  empire,  would  fall  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  exclude  American  products  at 
their  will.     They  believe  that  American  society 
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I  not  stand  the  strain  of  tlie  disl 

idustrial  system  incident  to  the  in 

ports,  aud  that  disturbances  wo 

I  would  remove  all  fear  of  An 

icy.      Also,  Continental  statesmen  are  not 

ig  who    conceive  that    England  might  see 

protit  in  helping  to  divide  the  lion's  skin 
in  binding  up  his  wounds.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that,  with  Great  Britain,  llie 
3s  of  the  European  or  the  American  conli- 
is  only  a  choice  of  evils.      America  is  her 

dangerous  competitor  save  Germany  and 
a.      Great    Britain,    therefore,    at    present 

to  .America  as  the  lesser  peril ;  but  should, 
;iven  moment,  the  weigiit  in  the  other  scale 
:  balance  preponderate,  England  would  shift 
!  siile  of  our  antagonist." 

.-E    HrsT    REVISE   THE  TJLBIFF   OR    FIQHT. 

.  Adams  thinks  that  we  in  the  United  States 
got  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  will 
ay  with  our  tariff  or  light — whether  we  will 
:  a  peaceful  or  an  aggressive  solution  of  the 
;m  before  Europe.  If  we  prefer  the  latter, 
.nks  we  ought  to  set  altout  preparing  to  do 
est.  and  this  at  once.  Instead  of  100,000 
in  our  army,  he  tliiiiks  we  ouglit  to  have 
00,  with  a  much  more  complete  system  of 
defense  ;  and  chiefly  ought  our  navy  to  be 
.'theucd  until  we  have,  say,  a  hundred  bat- 
ps  and  armored  cruisers. 
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itea  on  the  danger  which 
1  the  growth  of  the  trusts 
ourse  of  his  paper  he  calls 
id  intention  of  many  large 
s  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  whither  the  Yorkshire 
plush  trade  has  already  migrated. 

The  American  Invasion. 
The  opening  article  in  the  New  Liberal  Review 
for  July  is  by  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray,  and  is  en- 
titled "  The  American  Invasion."     Mr.  Murray 


^E  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  two  articles 
on  "  Our  Commercial  Rivalry  with  Aineri- 
Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  regards  the  acquisi- 
f  the  Leyland  steamers  as  a  significant  sign 
;  times,  but  only  one  of  many  movements 
rove  that  England's  unquestioned  supremacy 
pping  and  maritime  commerce  is  doomed  to 
jear.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  afford 
ican  manufacturers  such  an  advantage  in 
larkets  of  the  Car  East  as  tliey  have  never 
issessed.  Unless  the  American  republic,  aa 
people  predict,  falls  to  pieces,  the  year  2000 
;e  L'ncle  Sam  established  jierrnanently  in  the 
lount  position  long  occupied  by  John  Bull, 
inks  that  the  Americans  are  sure  to  pass 
ip-subsidy  bill,  and  when  it  is  passed  Eng- 
.-ill  l>e  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  forini- 
competition  which  she  has  yet  faced,  Mr. 
r  calculates  that  the  saving  of  distance  he- 
London  and  New  Zealand  by  the  Nicaragua 
would  only  be  equivalent  to  three  days' 
ing  for  a  quick  steamer  of  5,000  tons.  The 
t  on  these  three  days  would  amount  to  only 


is  not  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  England's  indus- 
trial position,  and  he  begins  by  stating  that  he 
regards  the  increasing  investment  of  American 
capital  in  that  country  as  beneficial  to  both  the 
Americans  and  the  English  people.  He  sees  no 
sign  whatever  of  dry-rot  in  the  British  nation  or 
character.  Britain's  only  drawbacks  li-^  in  the 
fact  that  she  is  too  prosperous  and  too  wealthy. 
The  Americans  and  Germans  willingly  take 
greater  risks,  and  are  sometimes  contented  with 
smaller  profits  ;  but  this  is  only  a  proof  that  Eng- 
land's reputation  has  risen  so  high  that  the  very 
beat  bnsiness  is  brought  to  her.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Murray  sees  that  the  British  education^ 
system  is  imperfect : 

' '  The  empire  of  Germany  has  risen  from  under 
the  tyrannical  heel  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  be, 
by  force  of  education,  the  first  and  most  power- 
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ful  nation  of  Continental  Europe  ;  and  yet  we 
heed  not.  Republican  America  lias  risen  by 
means  of  free  internal  trade,  and,  above  all,  by 
means  of  fiee  state  education  right  iij  to  and 
includinp;  fiee  iinnLrsity  training.'  t>  be  tlio 
first  nation  of  the  West  and  vet  we  lieed  n<  t 
What  cataclysm  will  be  necessary  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  naticnal  and  stale  value  of  effective 
tuition?  We  j  ay  and  sqiinndtr  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  d  good  money  \early  on 

cation.  When  ihaJl  no  crv  I  alt  an  1  ktiund 
value  for  our  mom  \  in  matu  rs  eluLaiiinal  as 
we  are  alrtaly  loing  in  matter';  naval  an  i  mih 
tary?  May  it  be  wion  i«iy  soon  foi  wi,  iiie  lis 
ing  time  which  may  perhaps  nuer  be  entirtlv 
retrieved, 

Mr.  Murray  savs,  also,  that  the  limited. liabil- 
ity acls  are  defei-tive,  and  that  British  parlia- 
mentary procedure  in  regard  to  private  bills  is 
wasteful.  Trade-unionism  is  tlie  worst  evil  of 
all. 

"  But  the  greatest  national  waste  is  that  de 
liberately  and  daily  committed  by  liritish  labor 
by  intentional  resiriction  of  output.  This  re- 
striction has  become  a  rule  now  in  the  majority 
of  trades.  Needless  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to 
economic  law,  and  is  resorted  to  for  purely  self- 
ish purposes — viz.,  to  produce  an  aitificial  in- 
crease of  wages.  Fortunately  for  the  progress 
of  mankind,  no  such  rule  prevails  in  America  ; 
in  fact,  the  contrary  and  natural  practice  of  pro- 
ducing the  largest  amount  per  individual  worker 
holds  gooti  in  that  country.  The  consequences 
will    be    severely    felt   as    comp*'iition    becomes 


keener.  In  fact,  it  is  already  operating  in  tbe 
machinery  trade,  where  American  productioiii 
are  successfully  building  up  an  important  expoit 
tiale  It  IS  particularly  in  regard  to  rapidity 
<  f  lelivory  that  American  producers  are  abte 
to  compete  successfully  with  British  manufu- 
turers 

THE  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE. 

TTTF  letent  discussion  of  American-built  loco- 
motives  in  the  British  Parliament  mtlta 
pertintni  the  question,  Is  there  an  Aniericu 
l(i(oniuti\e  t\[ie  1  An  aflirmative  answer  to  thii 
question  is  given  by  Vresident  John  H.  Con- 
veisL  of  tin  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  m 
t,M»;f>  s  fur  Jul). 

Americans  have  been  building  loconiotivn 
(^-er  since  I'uter  Cooper  ex  peri  men  toil  with  his 
odd  little  machine  on  the  Daltimore  &  Ohio  Kail- 
roaii  in  1S2!I.  This  proved  at  least  tiiat  it  w»s 
entirely  practicable  fur  locomotives  to  work 
around  Nliort  curves.  Old  Irniisi.lts.  built  bv 
Mr.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1h:!2,  had  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels  aaii  i 
single  pair  of  leading  wheels,  and  weighed,  in 
working  order,  al>out  five  tons.  This  was  tbe 
first  locomotive  built  at  the  Baldwin  works,  but 
it  was  not  to  furnish  the  Amencan  type.  Tbat 
was  evolved  in  Campbc-ll's  engine,  in  1836— 
a  locomotive  having  two  jiairs  of  coupled  driving 
wheels,  with  a  four-wheeled  swiveling  truck. 
This  design  has  remained  in  general  use  from 
IH'M  to  the  present  day,  and,  in  Mr.  Converwss 


opinion. 


titled  I 


(Origin  of  the  American  type.) 


be  called  the  American 
typo  of  locomotive.  0( 
course,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made 
in  the  details  of  con- 
struction, and  weight 
and  hauling  capacity 
have  been  enormously 
increased. 


Our  foreign  trade  in 
locomotives  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  for- 
ty years.  Recently,  not 
content  with  the  Cuban 
and  South  American 
trade,  our  locomotive- 
builders  have  invaded 
the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  almost  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  where 
railroads  are  in  open- 
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tion  now  has  American  locomotives.  Mr.  Con- 
verse alludes  to  tlie  fact  that  within  the  past  three 
years  our  locomotives  have  been  supplied  to 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  Germany — countries 
which  in  the  past  have  themselves  been  exten- 
sive locomotive -producers  and  competitors  for 
the  South  American  trade. 

Mr.  Converse  states  three  reasons  for  the  In- 
troduction of  American  locomotives  into  Europe: 
"(1)  The  possibility  of  much  earlier  deliveries 
than  European  works  could  make  ;  (2)  to  some 
extent  the  preference  for  American  locomotives 
as  to  their  type  and  size  and  details  ;  (3)  the 
question  of  price.  Owing  to  the  design  and 
character  of  American  locomotives,  they  can  be, 
and  have  been,  constructed  at  a  less  cost  per 
unit  of  weifiht  than  the  ordinary  European  loco- 
motives,   aliliough  the  wages  paid    in  America 


price  of  not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent.  The 
changes  in  the  material  have  been  the  adoption 
of  steel  for  boilers  instead  of  iron  ;  of  thicker 
boilers  and  stronger  boilers,  made  in  a  much 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  way,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  a  steam  pressure  of  200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  whereas  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  100  pounds  was  the  ordinary 
pressure.  More  parts  are  made  of  steel  about 
the  locomotive  than  formerly  ;  tender- frames 
are  made  of  steel  ;  the  tanks  are  made  of  steel ; 
the  cabs  are  made  of  steel,  where  they  were 
formerly  of  wood.  All  the  wheels  under  a  loco- 
motive and  tender  are  steel-tired,  where  formerly 
both  the  tender  and  engine  truck  wheels  were 
cast  iron.  This  substitution  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  great  improvements  in  the  production  of 
steel.     These  changes  are  common  to  all  loco- 


are  considerably  higher  than  the  wages  in  Euro- 
pean locomotive  works.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  both  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
workman  and  by  the  probably  more  extended 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
American  shops." 


The  aggregate  weight  of  the  ordinary  locomo- 
live  used  in  the  early  years  of  American  rail- 
roading probably  did  not  exceed  12  or  16  tons. 
At  the  present  time,  freight  engines  of  100  tons 
and  passenger  engines  of  from  70  to  80  tons  are 
in  general  use. 

"  American  builders  have  probably  more  than 
doubled  the  weight  of  locomotives  in  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  have  made 
most  important  improvements  in  the  quality  o( 
material,  but  have  done  it  with  an  increase  in  the 


motive  works  in  America,  but  in  Europe  practice 
has  been  more  firmly  established,  and  they  have 
adhered  to  their  original  standards  to  a  greater 

BIOH   ^EED   ON   AUERIGAK   RAILKOADB. 

"The  increase  in  speed  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  recent  years. 
Some  can  remember  when  the  technical  papers 
gravely  discussed  the  question  whether  the  speed 
of  a  mile  a  minute  had  really  ever  been  made  on 
any  American  railroad,  and  there  were  those 
who  maintained  that  such  a  story  was  only  a 
myth.  To-day,  there  are  trains  running  in  the 
United  States  scheduled  at  a  rate  which  means 
a  speed  of  anywhere  from  70  to  80  miles  an 
hour.  They  actually  run  on  that  gijhedule,  and 
they  do  it  every  day.  Some  of  the  fastest  time 
in   the   world   is    made    between    Philadelphia 
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and  Atlantic  City.  The  Penneylvania  Railroad 
and  tlie  Reading  tiailroad  both  have  their  lines 
from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City,  and  they 
have  summer  trains  which  are  scheduled  to 
make  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic 
City  in  60  minutes.  The  distance  is  from  55  to 
59  miles,  and  out  of  the  60  minutea  they  have 
to  take  the  ferry  from  Pliiladelphia  to  Camden, 
so  that  it  is  on  record  that  passenger  trains  are 
run  every  day  in  tlie  summer  season  from  Cam- 
den to  Atlantic  City,  a  distance  of  55  to  59 
miles,  in  from  45  to  50  minutes." 


THE  UGANDA  RAILWAY,  EAST  AFRICA. 

BY  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is  believed 
that  rail  communication  will  have  been  es- 
tablished between  Lake  Victoria  Nyansa  and 
Mombasa,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
The  building  of  this  580  miles  of  railroad  has 
taken  tlie  Bi-itish  Government  six  years,  but 
when  the  difficulties  of  the  task  are  considered 
the  delay  seems  not  without  excuse. 

A  writer  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  July, 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Emett,  dwells  on  three  impor- 
tant facts  which  seem  to  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  overlooked  by  the  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment engineers  :  (1)  That  the  country  is  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  that  the  native  will  not  work, 
even  under  stress  of  famine  ;  <2)  that  water  ia 
generally  bad,  and  only  to  be  had  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  and  (3)  that  animal  transport  over  the 
first  250  miles  from  the  coast — "the  tsetse-fly 
region" — is  impracticable,  so  that  porters  have 
to  be  used. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced  was  that  of  the  supply  of  labor, 
which,  not  being  available  in  the  country,  had  to 
be  imported  from  India.  Sir  Guilford  Moles- 
worth  states  that  (lie  construction  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  involves  an  organization  equivalent  to 


the  maintenance  of  an  alien  army,  amounting  to 
over  20,000  men,  in  a  practically  waterless  coon- 
try,  devoid  of  resources  and  of  all  means  of  ani- 
mal and  wheeled  transport.  Even  at  the  ad- 
vanced workings,  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  everything  had  to  be  imported  from* 
distant  country,  and  from  railhead  to  the  ad- 
vanced parties  all  stores,  etc.,  had,  until  lately, 
to  be  carried  on  men's  heads.  Apart,  too,  from 
the  engineering  difficulties,  which  I  will  deal  wiih 
later,  the  scarcity  of  water  greatly  hampered  the 
work  ;  while  the  depredations  of  naan-eating  liotu, 
necessitating  tbe  erection  of  special  stockades  for 
the  protection  of  the  Indian  coolies'  camps  and 
involving  the  death  of  two  officials  and  aboot 
thirty  coolies,  the  prevalence  of  fever,  '  jiggers,' 
and  ulcei-s  and  sores  due  to  the  thorn  buslies 
through  which  the  men  had  to  cut  their  way,  and 
many  other  untoward  circumstances, — these  con- 
stitute a  list  of  difficulties  which  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient answers  to  critics  who  complain  of  the 
time  occupied." 

ENQINEEBlNa  DIFFICULTIES. 

A  profile  of  the  line  shows  that  in  the  first  SO 
miles  from  the  sea  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet  ia 
reached,  which  is    steadily  increased   until,  just 
before  the  completion  of  the  first  100  miles,  it 
becomes  1,800  feet.     After  a  drop  of  200  feet 
from  this  point,  there  is  a  continuous  up-gradient 
to  Makindu  (205  miles),   where  the  altitude  is 
over  3,200  feet.     Then  there  is  a  sharp  drop  for 
20  miles,  followed  by  another  steep  incline  ex- 
tending to  Machakos  Road  Station  (280  miles), 
at  which  point  an  altitude  of  5.500  feet  is  reached. 
Nairobi  (345  miles),  the  headquarters  of  the  line, 
is   at   practically  the   same   level  as  Machakos. 
Kikuyu  escarpment  (360  miles)  has  a  height  of 
7,a0O    feet.     Then   begins  a  descent  of  nearly 
2,000  feet  into  the  Great  Ritt  Valley,  followed 
by  a  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mau  Mountain  (490 
miles),  where  the  line  reaches 
its  highest  level,  8,300  feet. 
From     this    point    to    Port 
Florence,    the    terminus    on 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  {580 
miles),  there  is  a  continuous 
descent   to    the   lake   level, 
3,800  feet. 

For  the  descent  into  the 
Great  Rift  Valley  from  Ki- 
kuvu,  in  13  miles  of  road, 
eight  ravineahad  to  be  bridged 
by  sieei-trestle  viaducts  vary- 
ing from  120  to  780  feet  in 
Ii'nglh  and  from  32  to  8S 
flit  in  height  at  the  deepest 
D*  RAiLHAy.  ^Kiints.     The  most  coaUy  and 
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diflScult  work  of  the  whole  line,  however,  will 
be  in  its  highest  section,  covering  the  Mau 
range.  In  this  section  there  will  be  28  steel 
viaducts,  varying  from  160  to  880  feet  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  110  feet  in  height. 
There  will  be  only  one  tunnel  on  the  entire  line. 
This  will  be  46  miles  from  the  lake  terminus  at 
Port  Florence,  and  will  be  only  200  yards  long. 
The  stations  on  the  Uganda  Railway  are  built 
of  corrugated  iron  with  wood  linings.  There  are 
92  locomotives  on  the  line,  of  which  35  are  of 
American  make,  supplied  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  Thirty -four  of  the  bridges  also 
were  built  in  the  United  States. 

ECONOMIC    PROSPECTS   OF   THE    ROAD. 

Mr.  Emett  notes  the  fact  that  when  the  line 
was  open  for  the  first  362  miles  only,  the  traffic 
earnings  amounted  to  from  $15  to  (20  per  mile 
per  week.  When  the  lake  is  reached  and  steam- 
ers are  launched  upon  it,  there  should  be  a  decided 
improvement. 

*  *  At  any  rate,  it  is  hoped  that  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts will  pay  the  cost  of  working.  The  rail- 
way has  a  practical  value,  however,  far  beyond 
the  actual  amount  of  revenue  it  may  earn.  The 
saving  in  transport  by  rail,  as  compared  with 
porterage,  is  enormous,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Protectorate's  revenues.  In  the  time  of  the 
Uganda  mutiny  of  1898,  the  troops  and  stores 
were  trained  up  the  140  miles  of  railway,  which 
had  been  thus  rapidly  laid,  and  the  situation  was 
saved.  Stores,  troops,  and  other  passengers  con- 
nected with  the  Protectorate  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  extent  of  5,000  tons  of  stores  and  47,000 
passengers,  including  troops.  Up  to  June  last, 
the  difference  in  cost  of  conveying  these  by  rail 
as  against  road  transport  amounted  to  £300,000. 
A  glance  at  any  map  of  Africa  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  immense  value  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  great  Cape- to- Cairo  system.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  line,  a  service  of  steamers  on  .the 
Victoria  Lake  is  being  organized  for  the  carriage 
of  local  and  imported  goods  over  the  waters  of 
this  inland  sea.  The  boats,  which  are  conveyed 
to  railhead  in  sections,  in  which  state  they  are 
shipped  from  England,  will  have  a  speed  of  10 
knots  when  loaded,  will  be  fitted  with  twin  screws 
and  triple -expansion  engines,  and  have  a  cargo 
capacity  of  150  tons.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  how  this  line  will  completely  revolu- 
tionize this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  effect  the  iron 
horse  will  have  on  the  many  tribes  living  along 
the  route. " 

Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  frei^t  ton- 
nage carried  in  1899  was  export  traffic,  but  when 
the  lake  is  reached  large  consi^jjients  of  ivory, 
horns,  and  hide?  ^^  expected^ 


THE  REJUVENATION  OF  EGYPT. 

THERE  is  in  the  August  Cosmopolitan  a  good 
description  of  the  great  British  irrigation 
works  on  the  Nile,  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot. 
The  new  dams  being  built  at  Assouan  and  Assi- 
out  will  add  2,500  miles  to  the  cultivable  area  of 
Egypt,  the  value  of  which  will  amount  to  about 
11400,000,000.  Mr.  Talbot  says  that,  properly 
controlled,  the  land  of  the  Nile  should  be  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nile  dams  constitutes  the  great- 
est  engineering  achievement  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  will  remain  as  permanent  a  monument 
of  the  British  occupation  of  the  country  as  the 
Pyramids  are  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
the  land  of  the  Nile  under  the  Pharaohs. 

THE    WORK   AT    THE    DELTA. 

Egypt  has  been  in  a  dying  condition  for  thirty 
centuries.  Napoleon  saw  that  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  rejuvenating  Egypt  lay  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nile  waters,  and  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  a  huge  dam  near  Cairo.  One  of 
Egypt's  rulers,  too,  Mehemet  Ali,  had  French 
engineers  working  on  the  Nile  to  store  up  the 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  ;  but  owing  to  in- 
sufficiency of  funds  to  carry  on  so  great  a  scheme, 
the  dam  was  not  strong  enough,  and  came  near 
producing  a  great  catastrophe.  Since  then  the 
British  have  constructed  sufficient  foundations, 
and  have  made  these  dams  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  workable. 

THE   GREAT   DAMS   OF   THE    UPPER    NILE. 

It  was  a  much  greater  task  that  was  undertaken 
for  upper  Egypt.  With  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  Lord  Cromer,  the  necessary  surveys  were 
made,  and  three  gentlemen — Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
the  engineer.  Sir  John  Aird,  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Cassel,  the  London  financier — 
agreed  to  build  the  dam  for  (25,000,000,  nothing 
to  be  paid  until  the  work  was  finished  satisfac- 
torily. We  quote  from  Mr.  Talbot*s  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan. 
The  work  at  Assiout  is  only  less  gigantic. 

*<The  scope  of  the  project  was  to  erect  two 
huge  dams  across  the  river  at  Assouan  and  As- 
siout, respectively.  By  this  means  two  great 
reservoirs  would  be  created  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  irrigate  the  country.  In  the  scheme 
suggested  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  he  advocated  the 
erection  of  the  dam  at  Assouan  to  store  up  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  real- 
ization of  this  schemewould  have  resulted  in  the 
complete  submersion  of  the  historical  and  beau- 
tiful island  of  Phil®,  whose  ruined  temples  and 
ancient  inscriptions  are  so  dear  to  tourists.     Such 
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an  act  of  vandalism  was  regarded  with  horror  by 
the  prominent  Egyptologists,  who  gathered  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  president  of  the  British 
Academy  and  vigorously  agitated  against  such 
wanton  destruction.  The  Egyptian  government 
endeavored  to  satisfy  these  petitioners  by  redu- 
cing the  height  of  the  reservoir  by  almost  one- 
half — that  is  to  say,  to  sixty -five  feet.  By  this 
means,  although  the  island  of  PhilsB  itself  will 
be  submerged,  together  with  the  walls  and  lower 
ruins,  the  higher  temples  will  stand  above  water, 
and  will  thus  be  accessible  by  boat. 

A   GIGANTIC    WALL   OP   GRANITE. 

*'  The  river  at  Assouan  is  over  a  mile  in  width, 
and  the  dam  stretches  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank,  a  total  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  wall  of  granite  rising  ninety 
feet  above  the  level  of  low  Nile,  and  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  summit.  A  roadway 
will  be  constructed  along  the  top,  thus  affording 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  river.  To  carry  out  the  construction  of 
this  Cyclopean  dam,  the  channels  of  the  river  had 
to  be  diverted  to  permit  the  excavation  of  a 
huge  trench  to  carry  the  foundations  to  support 
the  superstructure.  The  trench  was  excavated 
through  the  solid  granite  rock  which  constitutes 
the  bed  of  the  liver,  and  was  one  hundred  feet 
wide  by  as  many  deep.  In  some  places,  where 
it  was  considered  that  the  water  might  possibly 
escape,  the  foundations  were  carried  to  an  even 
greater  depth.  This  huge  trench  was  then  filled 
with  concreted  rubble,  thus  producing  a  huge 
solid  bed  of  rock.  Upon  this  have  been  erected 
the  granite  piers  for  the  sluices  and  supporting 
the  viaduct.  The  dam  is  pierced  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  sluices. 

MR.    STONEY's    sluices. 

'<The  enormous  steel  doors  with  which  these 
sluices  are  equipped  are  constructed  upon  the  late 
Mr.  F.  M.  Stoney's  patent.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  invention,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  the  undertaking  could  never 
have  been  realized. 

<  *  By  the  means  of  Mr.  Stoney's  patent,  not- 
withstanding the  massive  nature  of  the  machinery, 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  steel  doors,  and  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  the  dammed  water,  a  small 
lever  which  a  child  can  work  serves  to  actuate 
the  whole  mechanism  easily  and  readily.  The 
inventor,  unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  employment  of  his  wonderful  invention  in 
this  gigantic  achievement,  though  it  has  been  in 
use  for  some  years  past  at  the  Richmond  Weir 
on  the  river  Thames.  One  of  these  sluices  was 
set  up  in  the  barrage  at  Cairo,  and  its  efficiency 


was  firmly  established  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Cromer  and  the  inventor  himself. 

A  billion  tons  of  water  saved. 

"This  dam  at  Assouan  will  store  up  over  one 
billion  tons  of  water.  It  will  form  a  huge  lake 
over  one  Imndred  and  forty  miles  in  length — 
that  is  to  say,  the  effect  will  be  appreciable  upon 
either  side  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  incessantly  night  and  day,  since  it  was 
imperative  that  it  should  be  pushed  forward  with 
all  possible  speed,  owing  to  the  compulsory  ces- 
sation of  labor  for  several  weeks  during  tlie  time 
the  Nile  is  in  flood.  Some  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  natives  have  been  employed  upon  the 
task,  working  in  day  and  night  shifts. 

*  <  The  granite  blocks  of  which  this  dam  is  con- 
structed have  been  excavated  from  the  same 
quarries  that  supplied  the  stone  for  the  temples 
of  Philae  and  Cleopatra's  Needle.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  blocks  bear  the  marks  of  the  wedges  em- 
ployed thirty  centuries  ago.  The  stone  is  trans- 
ported by  natives  from  the  quarries  to  the  tem- 
porary railway,  which  carries  it  to  the  scene  of 
operations  at  the  dam." 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERLL 

MR.  T.  J.  TONKIN  contributes  to  the  Em- 
pire Review  for  July  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  very  interesting  papers  on  *»The 
Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Nigeria."  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  enormous  development  of  the 
trade  is  that  slaves  are  the  most  convenient  cur- 
rency. Cowrie  shells,  the  ordinary  medium  of 
exchange,  are  useless  for  large  transactions.  To 
carry  a  Imndred  pounds'  worth  of  cowries  a 
hundred  yards  would  need  300  men,  and  the 
cost  of  porterage  of  such  a  sum  a  hundred  nules 
would  eat  up  the  entire  sum.  For  this  reason 
slaves  are  used  as  currency. 

the  value  of  slaves. 

Mr.  Tonkin  gives  the  following  table  to  show 
the  value  of  slaves  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in 
Nigeria : 

£     8.  d. 

Child,  seven  years  old,  male  or  female S  10  0 

Child,  ten  years  old,  male  or  female 8  15  0 

Boy,  seventeen  years  old 5  10  0 

Boy  (good-looking) ,  twelve  to  fourteen 7  0  0 

Girl,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old 9  10  0 

Young  woman,  say  twenty  or  twenty-one, 6  0  0 

Man,  full  grown,  with  beard 8  10  0 

Adult  woman 8  0  0 

Babies  and  very  young  children  of  the  con- 
quered in  battle  are  regarded  as  the  perquisites 
of  any  one  who  troubles  to  pick  them  upi  and 
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are  generally  sold  on  the  spot  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  children,  meantime,  are  carried 
about  in  sacks.  Mr.  Tonkin  gives  the  following 
typical  episode  of  a  raiding  party  on  its  way 
home  through  friendly  territory  : 

*<  Meeting  the  party  on  the  road,  somiB  country 
people  hailed  the  men  and  inquired  if  they  had  any 
babies  to  sell.  Whereupon  several  large  skip- like 
sacks  were  produced,  out  of  which  were  rolled 
black  balls  of  babies  clinging  together  for  all  the 
world  like  bundles  of  worms.  The  episode  had 
its  ludicrous  side,  but  the  country  native  saw 
nothing  either  appalling  or  amusing  about  it. 
He  merely  teased  out  the  writhing  mass  with  his 
spear- butt,  and  having  found  what  he  wanted, 
paid  for  it,  dropping  the  purchase  in  his  ample 
pocket,  and  with  an  ^ Allah  shi  kai  ku^  (May 
God  go  with  you),  went  on  his  way.^' 

ON    THE    MARCH. 

On  the  whole,  slaves  are  treated  well  on  the 
march,  it  being  the  owner's  interest  to  sell  them 
in  good  condition.  At  the  slave  markets,  little 
apparent  misery  is  seen. 

**The  young  girls  are  dressed  in  gay  loin- 
cloths and  headdresses.  They  chatter  and  laugh 
and  eye  inquisitively  such  men  as  may  stop  to 
look  at  them.  In  each  they  see  a  possible  owner, 
and  are  anxious  or  the  reverse,  as  the  person  af- 
fects their  fancy.     They  nudge  one  another  : 

**  *  Say,  Lututa.' 

«^  ^Well?* 

**  *  See  til  at  young  man  over  there  with  the 
gold  on  his  turban,  and  the  curly  sword, — I  wish 
he'd  buy  me.' 

<<  ^  He  can't  buy  you.' 

n  i  -Why  can't  he  buy  me  ? ' 

**  *  Got  no  money — all  on  his  back.*  " 

Real  misery  is  seen  written  on  the  faces  only 
of  tliose  whose  families  have  been  destroyed  or 
torn  from  them. 

'^Tlien  there  is  the  mother  who  has  lost  her 
children  ;  the  lover  who  has  seen  his  sweetheart 
torn  from  his  arms  ;  the  chief  who  has  lost  his 
authority  ;  the  slaves  on  whom  privation  and  dis- 
ease have  set  their  mark  ;  the  woman  with  sunken 
eyes,  gaping  rib  spaces,  and  long  skinny  breasts, 
and  the  man  with  tumid  spear  thrust  or  raw,  ooz- 
ing sword -slash  fresh  upon  him.  Behind  a  shed 
is  the  body  of  a  slave  who  has  just  drawn  his  last 
breath,  his  thin  limbs  tangled  in  the  agony  of 
death,  while  along  the  broad  highway  to  the 
right,  the  Hainya-n-Dala,  go  yawing  along  on 
tlieir  northward  journey  great  ungainly  camels 
bearing  bales  that  a  few  months  later  will  have 
been  carried  across  the  entire  width  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  may  possibly  be  inconveniencing 
British   and  American   tourists   in   the   narrow 


streets  of  the   native  towns  of  Tunis  or  Al- 
giers." 

Mr.  Tonkin  once  out  of  curiosity  asked  a  slave- 
dealer  what  he  should  fetch  in  the  open  market, 
and  was  told,  after  a  minute  examination,  that 
he  was  not  worth  more  than  £10  as  an  ordinary 
slave,  but  that  he  would  fetch  any  sum  for  his 
scientific  knowledge. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO  AND  HIS 
GOVERNMENT. 

THE  young  Sultan  of  Morocco,  dwelling  in  the 
far-off  capitals  of  Fez  and  Marakesli,  has 
lately  drawn  unusual  attention  to  his  court  by 
sending  to  England  a  special  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate King  Edward  VII.  on  his  accession  to 
the  British  throne.  So  little  is  known  of  the 
personality  of  this  mysterious  monarch  that  a 
writer  in  the  National  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Harris,  who  seems  to  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Moorish  manners  and  customs, 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  in  some 
detail  the  young  man's  daily  environment  and 
course  of  life. 

Mr.  Harris  characterizes  the  Sultan  as  **a 
mysterious  figure,  half  grand,  half  pathetic — 
the  center  of  fanaticism,  yet  himself  far  from  a 
fanatic,  possessing,  as  he  undoubtedly  does,  a 
tendency  toward  European  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion— a  tendency  that  has  before  now  been  the 
ruin  of  an  Oriental  potentate. 

**A  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed, 
through  Fatima  and  Ali,  and  the  Filali  Shereefs, 
Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  possessed  of  no  little  holi- 
ness, and  claims  for  himself — a  claim  disputed  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey — the  titles  of  *  Khalifa  *  and 
<  Commander  of  the  Faithful.*  Besides  these  two 
sultans,  there  are  other  pretenders  to  these  highest 
honors  of  Islam,  among  others  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat and  the  Imam  of  Yemen — Ahmed  ed-Din. 

<*The  dynasty  from  which  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
is  directly  descended,  and  from  which  he  inherited 
the  throne,  has  governed  Morocco  with  more  or 
less  success — but  always  autocratically — since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  son 
of  a  fugitive  Shereef  from  Arabia  became  Sultan 
of  Sijilmassa  in  Tafilet.  It  was  this  refugee's 
direct  descendants  who  united  all  Morocco  under 
one  sultan,  and  even  in  the  official  titles  of  the 
present  Sultan  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Mara- 
kesh,  Sus  and  Tafilet,  are  separately  stated. " 

GOVERNMENT   BY   GRAND    VIZIERS. 

The  father  of  the  present  Sultan,  the  late 
Malai  el -Hassan,  died  in  1895,  while  engaged  on 
a  military  expedition  in  the  central  provinces  of 
Morocco.   His  chamberlain.  Si  Ahmed  Ben  Musa^ 
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h&d  the  dead  sultan'a  young  son,  MuUi  Abdul 
Aziz,  proclaimed  at  once  ae  ruler,  with  himself 
«8  grand  vizier.  This  post  Si  Ahmed  contrived 
to  hold  until  bis  death,  in  April,  1900. 

' '  Under  the  rigime  of  Si  Alimed,  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz"  personality  never  made  itself  felt.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  masterful  vizier  awed  and 
frightened  the  young  Sultan,  thus  persuading 
him  to  appear  as  little  as  possible  in  public,  and 
to  grant  interviews  to  no  one.  By  this  means 
all  the  power  lay  in  Si  Ahmed's  hands,  and  he 
was  not  slow  to  make  use  of  it.  He  amassed  a 
fortune,  the  extent  of  which  was  only  known  by 
the  Sultan  when  his  property,  confiscated  at  his 
death,  as  is  the  custom  with  all  officials  in 
Morocco,  came  to  be  counted — and  then  Mulai 
Abdul  Aziz'  eyes  were  opened  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  served  by  this  most  trusted 
of  servants.  A  temporary  grand  vizier,  Haj 
Mukhtar,  was  put  in  his  jilace,  while  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  began  to  assert  his  own  authority.  Many 
sensational  events  have  happened  in  the  last  year 
in  Morocco.  One  grand  vizier  has  died,  another 
has  been  retired  with  conflacatioo  of  ail  his  prop- 
erty, a  lord  chamberlain,  a  master  of  the  horse, 
the  governor  of  Morocco  City,  and  its  mayor  have 
all  in  turn  been  arrested  and  their  property  seized 
by  the  crown," 

To-day,  the  power  behind  the  throne  is  Kaid 
Mehedi-el-Menebhi,  the  Sultan's  favorite  adviser 
and  grand  vizier,  who  went  to  London  at  the 
head  of  the  special  embassy.  The  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  past  year  mark  the  successive  steps 
of  £1-Menebhi's  rise  to  supreme  power  in  the 
state, 

THE  StJLTAN's   DAILT    PDBSDIT8. 

As  to  the  character  of  Abdul  Aziz  himself, 
Mr.  Harris  says : 

"He  is  very  young  still,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty,  and  with  all  the  temptations  and 
want  of  restraint  with  which  he  is  surrounded  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  though  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  hia  pursuits  are  frivolous  and  ill 
suited  to  the  almost  holy  position  which  be  fills. 
That  he  has  plenty  of  iutelligeDCe,  there  is  no 
doubt.  He  has  taken  to  pliotograpliy  with  such 
a  will  that  he  obtains  the  most  excellent  results. 
He  develops  and  prints  his  own  photographs, 
and  even  mounts  them  himself — and  very  excel- 
lent specimens  of  art  they  are.  He  shows  a 
great  interest  in  all  new  inventions,  and  is  not 
content  in  being  merely  shown  their  workings, 
but  insists  upon  understanding  their  method  of 
construction. 

"In  person,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz  is  tall  and 
well  built.  His  expression  is  intelligent,  and 
were  bis  complexion  a  little  healthier  in  color  he 


would  be  a  distinctly  handsome  youth.  As  yet 
he  has  no  sign  of  a  beard  or  mustache — a  Moor 
never  shaves  off  either — but  he  wears  two  lai^ 
locks  of  hair  protruding  from  under  his  tnrbu 
over  each  ear.  In  his  long,  white,  flowing  robei 
be  presents  a  fine  figure,  and  on  horseback  xp- 


pears  most  regal.  He  is  apparently  an  expert 
rider,  and  the  writer  has  seldom  seen  a  finer  pic- 
ture than  the  young  Sultan  fighting  a  rearing 
roan  horse  that  he  was  riding.  He  showed  no 
sign  of  fear,  and  sat  his  saddle  of  apple-green 
silk  and  gold  embroidery  with  a  firmneBs  that 
was  really  excellent. 

"The  every -day  life  of  a  Sultan  of  Morocco  !■ 
a  simple  one,  and  most  of  his  days  are  passed 
within  the  palace  walls.  It  is  seldom,  except  at 
the  great  religious  feasts  or  at  the  reception  of 
some  European  minister,  that  his  Shereefion  maj- 
esty appears  in  public,  though  he  daily  posses 
some  of  his  time  in  a  courtyard  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  offices  of  the  various  government 
officials.  Here  in  a  small  room  he  is  visited  by 
his  viziers  and  matters  of  state  are  placed  before 
him,  though  in  this  respect  Mulai  Abdul  Azia 
gives  less  time  to  public  affairs  than  did  hii 
father,  the  late  sultan.  Five  times  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  when  the  Mueddin  chants  the  call 
to  prayer  from  the  mosque  towers,  it  ia  the  duty 
of  the  Ameer  el-Mumenin — Commander  of  tha 
Faithful — to  be  present,  and  to  lead  the  piostn^ 
tions  of  the  worshipers." 
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SL-MENEBHI'S   POLITICAL   PBOSPECTS. 

The  raiDisters  of  the  Sultan  who  come  actually 
ontact  with  him  are  the  grand  vizier,  the 
iberlain,  the  master  of- the  horse,  and  the 
ir  of  war  and  foreign  aifaii*s.  It  is  the  grand 
ir,  however,  Kaid  Mehedi  el-Menebhi,  who 
una  matters  to  his  majesty,  and  all  the  others 
^ut  instruments  in  his  hands,  and  unable  to 
ige  even  the  simplest  matters  without  his 
Lion.  £i-Menebhi  has  rendered  vacant  nearly 
hese  above-mentioned  posts,  within  a  year 
3,  by  arresting  their  holders,  and  has  skill- 
appointed  himself  and  his  relations  to  fill 
I,  and  unless  any  very  unforeseen  event 
rs  his  power  and  influence  are  likely  to  be 
mount  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  has 
h,  energy,  wealth,  and  ambition,  the  four 
»ary  qualifications  for  a  successful  political 
\T  in  Morocco. " 
r.  Harris  says  in  conclusion  : 
There  is  little  hope  for  Morocco  from  with- 
No  reforms  will  be  introduced  voluntarily, 
ther  Europe  could  insist  upon  some  amelio- 
n  in  the  condition  of  the  country  is  too  large 
nation  to  discuss  here.  The  young  Sultan  is 
:igent,  but  his  intelligence  wants  guiding  in 
ight  direction."  • 


MANNERS  FOR  MEN. 

IE  Monthly  Review  has  already  done  good 
service  in  publishing  the  diary  of  the 
er  of  Afghanistan.  This  month  it  publishes 
cument  of  almost  equal  interest,  being  the 
;e  given  by  the  Ameer  to  his  son  NasruUah, 
le  eve  of  his  visit  to  England.  The  advice 
ntained  in  a  series  of  thirty-five  paragraphs, 
signed  by  the  Ameer,  and  giving  the  most 
te  instructions  as  to  what  Nasrullah  must 
md  do  when  brought  into  contact  with  Eu- 
ins.  Both  politics  and  manners  are  dealt 
in  detail,  negative  prohibition  taking  up  the 
er  part. 

POLITICS. 

e  Ameer  evidently  values  reticence. 

.  If  you  are  asked  about  the  construction  of  rail- 
and  telegraphs  in  Afghanistan,  you  must  say  :  **I 
»t  authorized  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  therefore 
not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  it  one  way  or 
her."— Stfiftied  by  me. 

I.  If  you  are  asked  about  the  commerce  and  trade 
ghanistan,  or  if  it  be  mentioned  that  it  has  de- 
id,  you  must  give  the  answer:  ** Before  this f er- 
rs have  had  the  control  of  commerce  in  Afghan- 

which  the  Afghan  merchants  have  taken  up 
«lves  noWf  and  I  hope  it  will  make  good  progress 

the  merchants  of  the  Afghan  nation."— Aligned 


» 


XVI.  If  you  are  asked  whether  the  Afghanistan  peo- 
ple are  displeased  with  their  government  or  not,  you 
must  answer  as  follows:  That  you  have  not  heard 
about  their  displeasure  or  discontent,  "but  if  you  peo- 
ple hear  no  more  about  it  than  we  do  in  Afghanistan, 
then  you  need  not  ask  me.''— £li(/ned  hy  me. 

If  Nasrullah  met  the  Czar  he  was  to  say  that 
he  was  very  pleased  with  his  frontier  officials. 
If  asked  in  general  about  Russia,  he  was  to  say, 
<^If  Russia  should  not  be  aggressive  toward 
Afghanistan,  we  would  not  be  aggressive  toward 
Russia. " 

There  are  further  instructions  as  to  the  giving 
of  money  in  charity,  and  also  as  to  presents,  and 
modes  of  address.  The  Ameer  also  told  his  son 
to  engage  a  good  mining  engineer,  and  to  buy 
from  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand  magazine 
rifles,  with  two  thousand  cartridges  each 

But  some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs 
deal  with  European  manners  : 

XXVIL  When  you  are  in  ^he  company  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  especially  when  any  ladies  are  present,  you 
must  take  care  not  to  spit  and  not  to  put  fingers  into 
your  nose,  etc.  You  can  smoke  in  the  presence  of  gen- 
tlemen, but  when  ladies  are  present  you  must  take 
their  permission  before  smoking.— Signed  by  me. 

XXVIII.  You  may  shake  hands  with  gentlemen  at 
the  time  of  first  introduction,  but  with  the  ladies  you 
must  only  make  a  bow  when  you  are  first  introduced, 
but  net  shake  hands  till  you  meet  them  a  second  time.— 
Signed  by  me. 

XXIX.  Ladies  can  shake  hands  with  their  gloves  on, 
but  a  gentleman  ought  to  take  off  the  glove  of  his  right 
hand  to  shake  hands,  and  for  this  reason  generally  the 
gentlemen  wear  gloves  on  their  left  hand  and  keep  the 
glove  of  the  right  hand  off  to  be  able  to  shake  hands 
without  any  delay ;  but  they  can  shake  hands  with 
gloves  on  after  it  is  evening.— Signed  by  me. 

WITH   THE   QUEEN. 

The  advice  as  to  Nasrullah's  bearing  with  the 
Queen  is  a  model : 

XL  On  your  going  to  see  her  majesty  the  Queen  in 
London,  you  must  look  upon  her  with  the  same  dignity 
and  respect  as  you  look  upon  our  ** Royal  Court;"  to 
respect  her  majesty  more  than  myself  is  unnecessary 
show  of  flattery,  and  to  pay  her  less  respect  than  my- 
self is  rudeness  and  against  courtesy.  I  need  not  give 
you  more  details  and  full  particulars  in  this  respect,  as 
you  daily  practise  how  to  pay  your  respects  and  in  what 
manner  to  appear  before  my  royal  court.— SignecJ  by 
me. 

The  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  alone  was  to 
be  shown  <<  special  marks  of  friendship  and 
affection : '' 

You  must  respect  him  as  you  respect  your  elder 
brother,  and  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  Sultan  on 
my  behalf  repeatedly,  and  you  must  tell  him  that  you 
are  thankful  to  Almighty  Gtod  that  you  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  his  ao- 
qnalntanoe. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  MAFFIA. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  July  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  **Push 
Larrikinism  in  Australia,"  written  by  a  gentle- 
man who  acted  as  solicitor  for  one  of  these  pecul- 
iar societies,  and  who,  being  in  England,  feels 
safe  enough  from  their  vengeance  to  make  an 
exposi  of  their  organization  and  methods.  The 
Pushes,  "which  are  very  widespread  and  numer- 
ous, are  a  sort  of  vulgarized  MaflBa,  and  they  pos- 
sess a  political  influence  which  reminds  us  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  members  of  the  Pushes 
are  primarily  *< larrikins"  and  **  Hooligans,"  but 
the  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
the  police  has  driven  them  to  adopt  a  formal  or- 
ganization, which  makes  them  a  terror  both  to 
harmless  civilians  and  aspiring  politicians.  In 
Sydney,  many  parts  of  the  city  are  so  infested 
with  these  larrikins  that  for  years  it  has  been 
impossible  for  unarmed  civilians  to  venture  out 
after  dusk.  Formerly  the  Pushes  were  insolent 
and  open  in  their  methods,  for  they  dealt  with 
an  unarmed  police.  Now  the  police  are  armed 
with  revolvers,  and  the  Pushes  have  in  conse- 
quence adopted  secret  and  cunning  methods  for 
attaining  their  ends.  For  the  police,  on  being 
armed,  undertook  a  series  of  ferocious  reprisals 
against  their  enemies.  Some  years  ago,  the 
Pushes  beat  their  victims  openly  to  death  in  pres- 
ence of  policemen  ;  now  the  victims  disappear 
mysteriously,  until  they  are  found  in  some  lonely 
spot  beaten  to  death.  As  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  Pushes  take  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies, the  writer  says : 

<*The  first  and  most  stringent  principle  of 
push  law  enforces  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority. *  What  the  king  says  goes,'  is  their 
own  phrase,  and  contravention  of  the  maxim  is 
punishable  in  the  first  instance  with  the  *sock,* 
in  the  second  with  death.  The  sock  is  not  an 
entirely  original  species  of  torture,  but  it  is  popu- 
lar with  all  larrikins,  who  dearly  love  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  infliction.  The  offender 
is  stripped,  gagged,  and  strapped  face  downward 
along  an  ordinary  wooden  bench,  whereupon  the 
executioners  beat  him  in  turn  with  a  stocking 
filled  with  wet  sand  until  his  flesh  is  completely 
raw.  He  is  then  salted,  and  kept  in  durance 
until  recovery.  On  such  occasions  proceedings 
are  conducted  with  the  gravest  decorum, — no 
one  is  permitted  to  speak,  and  unnecessary  vio- 
lence is  sternly  prohibited.  No  sympathy  is 
manifested  for  the  victim,  and  sucli  a  circum- 
stance as  a  protest  against  the  barbarity  of  the 
punishment  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  death 
penalty  is  rarely  exacted,  except  against  outsid- 
ers who  have  incurred  the  push  vengeance  ;  but 
in  either  case  the  method  employed  is  the  same. 


The  king  chooses  for  executioners  a  score  of  his 
subjects,  of  whom  at  least  seven  are  the  latest 
recruits  of  the  order.  The  victim,  who  is  often 
stalked  for  months  before  he  can  be  found  in  or 
decoyed  to  a  favorable  spot,  is,  when  caught, 
surrounded,  stunned,  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
No  lethal  weapon  is  employed,  but  each  of  the 
push  silently  kicks,  and  continues  to  kick,  the 
body  of  the  prostrate  wretch  until  life  is  extinct 
The  whole  twenty  are  thus  equally  rendered 
guilty  of  murder,  and  probably  no  member  of 
any  push  has  been  enrolled  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  years  without  being  thus  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  pushdom,  which  is  the  brand  of 
Cain." 

The  methods  by  which  they  prevent  betrayal 
on  the  part  of  ex -members  of  the  societies  are 
equally  ingenious  : 

<*  If  a  member  desires  to  sever  his  connection 
with  his  push,  or  to  depart  from  the  push  district 
in  order  to  reside  elsewhere,  he  is  allowed  to  do 
so  only  after  signing  a  confession  of  having 
single-handed  committed  the  last  capital  crime 
of  which  the  push  is  jointly  and  severally  guilty. 
This  document — and  there  are  many  such — ia 
handed  to  the  king,  who  files  it  in  the  Push  Book, 
which  precious  porfolio  is  naturally  kept  in  a 
place  of  security.  This  book  is  the  one  really 
weak  spot  in  the  push  system." 

PUSH    POLITICS. 

The  Pushes  are  active  in  politics.  The  Australian 
constituencies  are  small,  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
Pushes  may  easily  turn  the  scale.  When  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament  is  announced,  the  Pushes 
immediately  take  him  in  hand.  Hints  are  con- 
veyed to  him  to  modify  his  platform  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  the  larrikin  interest.  If  he  does  so, 
his  meetings  are  well  attended.  But  if  he  re- 
fuses, and  is  rejected  by  the  Push,  his  meetings 
are  broken  up,  and  can  only  be  held  under  poHce 
protection.  Respectable  persons  will  not  attend 
his  meetings  for  fear  of  riots,  and  his  cause  is 
practically  lost. 

THE    OBJECTS    OF   THE   PUSH. 

The  primary  ambitions  of  all  Pushes  are  iden- 
tical. They  seek  amusement.  At  one  time  they 
formed  themselves  into  clubs  to  which  in  mockery 
they  gave  fashionable  titles.  It  was  their  rough 
and  violent  methods  of  amusing  themselves  that 
made  them  social  pariahs,  and  police  persecu- 
tion gradually  turned  them  into  criminal  secret 
societies.  So  far  did  tliey  go  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Legislature  found  it  necessary  to 
constitute  ^< assault  with  intent**  a  capital  of- 
fense, and  two  have  actually  been  executed  for 
this  offense. 
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THEIR    MORALS. 

Yet  the  Pushes  have  a  strict  discipline  of  their 
own.  Drunkenness  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
sometimes  even  punished  with  death.  The  Pushes 
are  obliged  to  lead  continent  lives,  and  if  they 
marry,  to  maintain  their  families  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Gambling  is  encouraged,  but  failure  to 
pay  a  gambling  debt  is  punished  by  clipping  the 
offender's  right  ear,  and  strict  honesty  is  enforced 
among  the  members  themselves.  Few  larrikins 
are  professional  criminals,  and  they  are  singularly 
fond  of  animals — so  fond,  indeed,  that  <*  Flash  as 
a  Chinkey's  horse,  fat  as  a  larrikin's  dog,"  has 
become  an  Australian  proverb. 


THE  STUDY  OF  MAN. 

WITH  all  the  scientific  research  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  the  complaint  is  made 
that  the  study  of  living  man  as  he  is  to-day  is 
sadly  neglected.  This  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  a  practical  and  even  necessary  line  of  inquiry, 
especially  as  regards  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth  ;  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  that  child-study  receives  as  yet  but  scant 
support,  and  that  the  first  case  in  all  history  of 
a  thorough  scientific  study  of  a  human  being  is 
that  made  on  the  French  novelist,  Zola,  in  1897,. 
by  a  group  of  French  specialists. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  results  from  recent 
incomplete  studies  of  modern  man  undertaken 
by  investigators  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
Mr.  MacDonald  gives  a  number  of  their  conclu- 
sions. These  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense  only — i.e.,  as  true  in  most  of  the 
cases  investigated.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions  of  these  investigators, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  MacDonald  : 

<*  Maximum  growth  in  height  and  weight  oc- 
curs in  boys  two  years  later  than  in  girls  (Bow- 
ditch). 

*  <  First-born  children  excel  later- born  in  stature 
and  weight  (Boas). 

'  *  Healthy  men  ought  to  weigh  an  additional  5 
pounds  for  every  inch  in  height  beyond  6 1  inches, 
at  which  height  they  ought  to  weight  120  pounds 
(Lancaster). 

**  Chest-girth  increases  constantly  with  height, 
and  is  generally  half  the  length  of  the  body 
(Lands  be  rger). 

**  Chest-girth  and  circumference  of  head  in- 
crease in  parallel  lines  (Daffner). 

**  The  relatively  large  size  of  head  as  compared 
with  body  in  children  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  birth  on  the  child  needs  its  brain  and  senses 
as  much  as  when  grown  (Weissenberg). 


«'Boys  grow  more  regularly  than  girls,  but 
the  growth  of  girls  during  school  years  is  greater 
than  that  of  boys  (Schmidt). 

<  <  In  boys  in  school  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities  increase  with  age  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  lower  extremities,  because  of  their 
sitting  more  than  standing  (Kotelmann). 

<*  Children  born  in  summer  are  taller  than 
those  bom  in  winter  (Combe). 

*  *  Boys  of  small  frames  often  have  large  heads 
and  are  deficient  in  repose  of  character,  and  when 
the  chest  is  contracted  and  mental  action  slow, 
this  mental  condition  is  due,  probably,  to  lack  of 
supply  of  purified  blood  (Liharzik). 

**  Delicate,  slender  people  are  much  more  sub- 
ject to  typhoid  fever  than  to  consumption  (Hil- 
derbrand). 

*<Some  defective  children  are  ovemormal — 
that  is,  they  are  taller  and  heavier  than  other  chil- 
dren (Hasse). 

*  *  Growth  degenerates  as  we  go  lower  in  the 
social  scale  (British  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Science). 

* '  Dull  children  are  lighter  and  precocious  chil- 
dren heavier  than  the  average  child  (Porter). 

**  As  circumference  of  head  increases,  mental 
ability  increases  ;  it  being  understood  that  race 
and  sex  are  the  same  (MacDonald). 

**  Urban  life  decreases  stature  from  five  years 
of  age  on  (Peckham). 

*»  Truant  boys  are  inferior  in  weight,  height, 
and  chest- girth  to  boys  in  general  (Kline). 

**  City  children  are  more  vivacious,  but  have 
less  power  of  endurance,  than  country  children 
(Liharzik)." 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  MISSING  UNK. 

IN  the  course  of  a  readable  sketch  of  Prof. 
Ernst  Haeckel  in  the  August  McClure^Sy 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells  something  of  the 
scientist's  mission  in  the  island  of  Java.  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  went  to  Java  in  September  of  last 
year  to  investigate  further  along  the  lines  of  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Dubois,  a  Dutch  army  surgeon. 

THE    **  ape-man"    of   JAVA. 

Dr.  Dubois  **  found  some  fossilized  boiies,  which 
upon  careful  examination  proved  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  hitherto  unknown  animal  partaking  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ape  and  some 
of  man.  Dr.  Dubois  gave  this  animal  the  name 
Pithecanthropus  erectus  (ape-man),  and  upon  its 
exhibition  at  the  zoological  congress  at  Leyden 
in  1895  a  number  of  the  world's  greatest  zoolo- 
gists and  paleontologists  at  once  declared  that  it 
was  of  a  certainty  one  of  the  <  missing  links'  con- 
necting man  with  his  ape-like  ancestors.  Judged 
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by  the  length  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone — that 
of  the  left  leg — the  creature  must  have  been 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  modern  man.  But  the 
shape  of  the  skull  indicates  that  he  was  only  a 
little  more  intelligent  than  the  apes,  the  size  of 
his  brain  being  only  about  two- thirds  that  of  a 
civilized  man,  althougli  equal  to  that  of  a  modern 
Veddah  woman  of  Ceylon,  the  human  being 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  This  ances- 
tor of  ours  was  probably  well  covered  with  hair, 
was  tailless,  like  the  present-day  baboons  and 
men,  and  had  the  power  of  walking  upright. 
His  arms  were  doubtless  long,  so  that  he  might 
climb  and  swing  about  among  the  trees  of  his 
native  jungle.  Curiously  enough,  also,  certain 
growths  on  the  thigh-bone  of  this  ages -dead  crea- 
ture indicate  that  during  life  he  was  lame,  suf- 
fering from  a  malady  to  cure  which  in  man 
requires  the  most  careful  hospital  treatment. 
And  yet  there  are  evidences  that  the  creature 
recovered,  though  possibly  remaining  lame,  and 
it  may  have  been  that  it  was  on  account  of  this 
serious  handicap  in  life  that  his  skeleton  reached 
the  place  where  it  was  preserved  through  all  the 
centuries,  while  his  fellow- ape- men  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

HE    LIVED    270,000    YEARS   AGO. 

*<  In  the  jungles  of  southeastern  Asia  and  the 
islands  near  by,  which  have  long  been  known  to 
science  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  are  still  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest  or- 
ders of  human  beings,  the  pithecanthropus  lived 
with  the  elephant,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  lion,  hippo- 
potamus, gigantic  pangolin,  hyena,  and  other 
animals,  remains  of  which  were  found  round 
about  him.  It  has  been  computed  that  this  an- 
cestor lived  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of 
our  last  glacial  epoch,  some  270,000  years  ago. 
In  other  words,  about  17,000  generations  have 
been  born  and  have  died  between  him  and  our- 
selves. It  will  assist  our  understanding  of  what 
this  relationship  really  means  to  know  that  merely 
250  generations  carry  us  back  beyond  the  dawn 
of  history,  5,000  years  ago. 

**  To  the  discovery  of  these  few  bones  the 
scientific  world  attached  the  utmost  importance, 
as  giving  indisputable  visual  evidence  of  one  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  ape- form  of  creature  has 
developed  through  the  processes  of  evolution  to 
the  man-form.  Yet  the  discovery,  though  im- 
mensely significant,  was  meager  enough.  Here 
were  two  bits  of  bone,  a  skull-cap  and  a  femur 
and  two  teeth,  very  dark  of  color  and  thoroughly 
petrified — all  too  little  to  satisfy  the  knowledge- 
seeking  appetite  of  the  zoologist.  Consequently, 
Dr.  Dubois  pursued  his  investigations  in  Java, 
spending  much  money  in  making  further  excava- 


tions, but  to  no  purpose  so  far  as  the  discovery 
of  other  remains  of  the  ape-man  was  concemed. 
And  finally  Professor  Haeckel  himself  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Java,  hoping,  yet  hardly  expect- 
ing, to  find  some  further  evidences  of  the  *  miss- 
ing link.' 


THE    *' MISSING  LINK"    NOT   INDISPENSABLE. 

<  <  It  is  significant  that,  although  he  is  now  in 
the  land  of  the  pithecanthropus  on  such  an  er- 
rand, Professor  Haeckel  has  long  asserted  that 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  man  is  complete  in  all 
of  its  essential  details ;  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  fill  in  here  and  there  such  concrete 
evidences  as  paleontological  and  zoological  re- 
search shall  reveal.  This  belief  in  the  thorough 
establishment  of  the  law  of  development  is  vig- 
orously expressed  in  all  of  Professor  Haeckel's 
later  books,  especially  in  his  great  work,  'Sjrs- 
tematic  Phylogeny, '  which  comprehends  in  three 
volumes,  on  an  immense  scale,  a  systetnatic  ar- 
rangement of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
living  and  extinct,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  ev- 
olution— a  vast  pedigree- tree,  with  man  at  the 
top  and  the  lowest,  non- nucleated  cell  at  the  bo^ 
tom.  To  such  a  scientist  as  Professor  Haeckel, 
therefore,  there  is  in  theory  no  *  missing  link,* 
— the  scheme  of  creation  is  complete.  If  there 
are  links  between  different  species  of  animals 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  the  ages — 
and  there  are  many  such — the  scientist  may 
name  and  describe  them  with  great  accuracy, 
fitting  them  into  his  pedigree  as  hypothetioil 
species.  The  *  search  for  the  missing  link,* 
therefore,  becomes  a  search  either  for  the  ac- 
tual fossil  bones  of  missing  species,  or  else  for 
the  living  representative  of  those  species,  al- 
ready anticipated  by  scientists.  Twenty-five 
years  before  Dubois  unearthed  the  bones  of  the 
ape-man  in  Java,  Professor  Haeckel  had  foreseen 
just  such  a  creature,  and  had  given  it  in  his  ped- 
igree the  name  Pithecanthropus  allalus," 


TIGERS  KILLED  TO  ORDER. 

SEARDLEY  WILMOT,  in  the  July  !RmpU 
•  Bar^  writes  upon  the  supernatural  in  India. 
The  particulars  he  gives  about  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  natives  over  wild  Animalfl 
will  give  rise  to  many  incredulous  questionings. 
The  charm-vender,  who  in  this  case  was  a  wizened, 
emaciated,  feeble  old  person,  would  make  no 
promises  to  Mr.  Wilmot  and  his  friend  that  tigers 
would  be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow,  but  he 
consented  to  join  the  hunt,  Mr.  Wilmot  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  events  which  then 
took  place : 

<  <  I  was  both  astonished  and  angry  when  the 
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tiger -charmer  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  email 
patch  of  grass  which  might  have  concealed  a  pig 
or  deer,  but  certainly  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
afford  suitable  cover  for  a  tiger.  When  I  rep- 
resented this  to  the  old  man,  he  merely  replied  : 
'  The  tiger  is  there ; '  and  we,  traversing  the 
grass,  passed  out  on  the  other  side  without  dis- 
fovering  any  living  ci-eature.  We  again  appealed 
to  our  leader  to  cease  his  tooling  and  take  us  to  a 
more  suitable  spot,  but  were  met  by  the  same 
stolid  reply. 

SIX    TIGERS   IN    riTE   DATS. 

' '  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try 
again,  and  this  time  we  discovered  an  immense 
liyer  lying  crouched  between  two  elephants.  He 
aj-ose  on  being  discovered,  and  walked  slowly 
in  front  of  the  howdah  to  the  edge  of  the  patch 
of  grass  ;  there  turning  in  a  dazed  way,  he  calnily 
regarded  us,  and  fell  at  once  with  a  bullet  be- 
hind the  shoulder.  The  extraordinary  beiiavior 
of  this  tiger  impressed  me  more  as  a  sportsman 
than  the  proceedings  of  the  old  man  ;  but  we 
bolli  acknowledged  that  the  incident  was  in  every 
way  uncanny.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  and 
the  bell  again  sounding,  we  were  led  in  a  bee 
line  to  another  tiger,  which  suffered  itself  to  be 
slaughtered  m  a  similar  manner.  In  five  days 
we  bagged  six  tigers,  and  only  desisted  because 
the  old  man  explained  that  if  we  killed  all  the 
tigers  his  trade  in  charms  would  be  ruined.  Con- 
cluding that  virtue  lay  -in  the  bell,  we  offered 
large  sums'  for  its  purchase  ;  these  were  sternly 
declined,  the  owner  protesting  that  he  would  not 
part  with  it  till  his  death,  and  then  only  to  his 


INDIAN  BASKETBT  IN  THE  FAB  WEST. 

ALTHOUGH  specimens  of  Indian  basket 
work  now  command  far  higher  prices 
that  formerly,  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  art 
itself  is  dying  out ;  the  squaws  who  practise  it 
are  not  receiving  anything  like  fair  return  for 
their  skill  and  industry,  nor  does  the  rising  gen- 
eration feel  encouraged  to  continue  in  so  unprotit- 
ab!e  an  employment. 

Probably  no  one  in  this  country  has  made  a 
more  thorough  study  of  Indian  basketry  than  the 
curator  of  the   National  Museum.  Prof.  Otis  T. 


EFFICACY   OF   A    "  CHARM. 

The  tiger- charmer,  however,  taught  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  orderly  a  charm  which  he  said  would  de- 
liver tigers  into  their  hands.  A  few  days  later 
they  tried  the  charm  on  an  old  and  cunning 
tiger,  with  the  following  results  : 

"  I  was  full  of  faith  in  our  venture,  resolved 
in  my  own  mind  that  i£  nothing  happened  it 
would  be  due  to  some  error  in  our  incantations  ; 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  i  was  not  surprised  to 
see  our  tiger  arise  from  beneath  a  thorn  bush  in 
a  most  unlikely  locality  and  walk  in  the  usual 
daaed  condition  in  front  of  the  line  of  elephants. 
His  appearance  and  behavior  were  greeted  witli 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction  by  the  elephant -drivers  ; 
here,  they  said,  is  a  beast  we  have  all  known  for 
years,  and  who  has  already  shown  himself  supe- 
rior to  our  calculations  ;  to-day  he  is  indifferent 
to  his  fate  ;  what  manner  of  charm  is  this  that 
can  destroy  his  sense  ?  " 


Mason.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  North- 
west Magazine  for  June,  Professor  Mason  de- 
scribes the  coiled  basketry  found  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Pacific  slope.  Speaking  of  the  work 
done  by  the  squaws  of  the  Pomos,  the  Clickitata, 
the  Washoes,  and  the  Wascoes,  Professor  Mason 

"In  the  coiling  of  the  finer  pieces,  months 
of  steady  toil  are  expended.  The  makers  of 
these  treasures  are  among  the  most  forlorn  artists 
on  earth.  One  is  filled  with  compassion  and 
amazement,  seeing  one  of  them  at  work,  herself 
unkempt,  her  garments  coarse  and  often  dirty, 
her  liouse  and  surroundings  suggestive  of  any- 
thing but  beauty.  Models,  drawings,  patterns, 
pretty  bits  of  color  effect,  she  has  none.  Her 
patterns  are  in  her  memory  and  imagination — 
in  the  mountains,   the  water -courses,   the  lakeB 
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and  forests,  and  in  trih&l  tales  and  myths.  Her 
tools  are  a  rude  knife,  a  pointed  bone ;  that  is 
all. 

"Yet  her  art  has  meanings  that  lie  beyond 
the  obvious  beauties  of  the  workmanship.  The 
triangles  on  one  of  her  specimens  are  mountain- 
peaks  ;  every  one  with  a 
name.  This  bold  cycloid, 
ascending  like  a  stairway 
from  bottom  to  top  of  an- 
other bowl,  is  the  trail  over 
which  weary  feet  must  pass  np 
the  shining  steps  of  nature. 
The  whole  basket  country  is  a 
range  of  verdure-clad  moun- 

*MB*2uJr^sKCT     **'"^'  ^'i^""^  ^^^  '''*'*'  ■^^^K^- 
J4B,  tation  for  tlie  basket-maker — 

tlie  redbud,  the  Hind's  wil- 
low, and  the  carex  roots — reach  perfection  m 
certain  valleys.  For  these  baskets  tlie  sounding 
beaches  of  the  Pacific  are  visited  for  their  pearly 
sheila,  and  tlie  forests  hunted  for  birds  of  bright- 
colored  plumage.  The  basket-maker  must  be 
mineralogist,  botanist,  geologist,  spinner,  weaver, 
colorist,  designer,  poflt,  and  sorcerer." 


UARVELOUS 


IN    UOSAIC. 


"Indian  basketry  is  either  plicated  with  the 
fingers  or  sewed  with  an  awl  or  needle.  It  is 
the  needle  or  'point'  basketry,  to  use  a  lace- 
maker's  term,  that  is  under  consideration  here. 
You  will  find  it  in  northern  Africa  in  the  soft, 
thick  ware  of  the  Moors ;  in  Siam,  done  in 
rattan,  wherein  the  regular  glossy  fiber  conspires 
with  the  small,  delicate  hand  of  the  artist ;  but 
in  perfection  you  will  find  it  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

"There,  varied  materials  take  away  the  mo- 
notony of  Africa  and  Asia.  Different-colored 
materials,  dyes  and  pigments,  overlaying  and 
appliqu6  work,  feather  and  quill  work,  shell  and 
bead  work,  and,  above  all,  the  primitive  mythol- 
ogy dominating  the  ornamentation,  produce  the 
myriad  effects  over  which  the  collector  is  in  ec- 
stasies. Colled  basketry  is  a  mosaic,  the  elements 
being  stitches  all  of  the  same  width  and  length. 
The  marvel  is  that  such  bold  eftccts  as  clouds, 
flames,  moon  tain- chains,  and  water  are  success- 
fully produced  within  these  limits. 

"The  most  delicately  woven  coiled  basket  in 
the  world  is  the  work  of  a  yokiaia  woman,  liv- 
ing on  Russian  River,  California.  Her  name  la 
Keshbira,  and  if  she  had  lived  long  ago  she 
would  have  been  one  of  the  dryads,  for  all  wood 
lore  is  hers.  She  knows  where  the  slender  wil- 
lows grow,  and  can  see  beneath  the  ground  the 
tough  white  roots  of  the  sedge.  Kealibim  worked 
seven  months  continuously  on  the  little  treasure, 


no  bigger  than  a  pint  cnp,  which  is  now  in  tb« 
National  Museum.  It  is  beyond  all  price,  thia 
basket ;  for  the  magic  in  Keshbim's  stabby  fin- 
gers is  an  unequaled  gift  that  will  die  with  her. 
"The  foundation  of  the  basket  is  of  willo» 
roda,  and  the  sewing  is  done,  not  with  linen 
thread,  but  with  roots  split  so  fine  that  in  some 
parts  tliere  are  sixty  stitches  to  the  inch.  Tha 
design  is  the  pietograpli  of  a  feast  at  which  Kedi- 
bim  would  give  this  basket  to  her  dearest  friend, 
demanding  something  equally  precious  in  return. 
On  the  bottom  are  black-and-white  B^uares  in 
checkerwork.  These  represent  the  mats  tbat 
she  will  spread  on  the  ground  at  the  feast.  The 
band  of  rhomboid  figures  around  the  bottom  is 
the  roof  of  the  dance-lodge,  with  rafters  crossed 
and  interlaced.  The  human  figures  about  the 
top  are  Keshbim  and  her  friends,  men  and  women 
dancing  and  celebrating  the  food-falling,  or 
acorn -harvest." 


A  KING  WHO  CAN  WRITE. 

IN  the  July  Pearson's,  most  people  will  baa 
with  interest  to  Mr.  Robert  Sherard's  paper 
on  "  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,"  who,  however,  in- 
sists strongly  on  being  known  as  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.     Mr.  Sherard  says  : 

"  All  things  taken  into  consideration,  one  may 
justly  describe  King  Oscar  as  the  most  accom- 
plished king  in  the  world.  He  is  an  exceUent 
musician,  he  is  a  great  traveler,  he  is  a  doctor  of 
pliilosophy,  he  is  a  popular  poet  and  a  splendid 
speaker.  He  has  tl;e  reputation,  also,  of  being 
a  wit.  And  he  has  found  time  to  distiDgoiali 
himself  in  all  these  ways  in  spito  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  had,  as  a  king,  one  of  the  most  difficnlt 
tasks  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  monarch  of 
recent  years.  For  he  has  to  wear  two  crowns, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  a  single 
crown,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  head  that  wears  two  crowns  always  lies 
uneasy. " 

A   DKMOCEATIC   KHLEH. 

The  King's  tastes  were  far  more  inclined  to- 
ward the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  with  literary 
and  musical  instincts  and  a  passion  for  traveling. 
He  would  never,  from  choice,  have  worn  a 
crown.  He  and  his  family  mix  freely  with  their 
people ;  indeed,  in  many  ways  more  freely,  it 
would  seem,  ijian  any  European  sovereign.  Mr. 
Sherard  says  : 

"  One  sees  them  everywhere.  I  have  ridden 
in  a  street  car  with  the  princes,  and  have  looked 
into  tlie  same  shop-window  as  the  King.  Bot 
this  familiarity  lias  bred  no  contempt,  but  rather 
a  more  profound  feeling  of  attachment. 
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*  <  There  is  no  king  in  Europe  who  is  more  ac- 
cessible in  his  kingly  capacity  than  King  Oscar. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  summer  months  any- 
body who  seeks  after  the  conversation  of  kings 
can  enjoy  a  chat  any  day  on  the  front  at  Ostend 
with  Leopold  of  Belgium,  who  is  always  ready 
for  a  » crack'  with  strangers  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, but  there  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
under  an  incognito, 

*  ^  The  audience-room  at  Stockholm  is  open  to 
all.  No  other  form  of  presentation  is  needed 
than  the  mere  formality  of  writing  one's  name  in 
a  book  three  days  before  the  open  reception  is 
held,  which  takes  place  every  week,  while  the 
King  is  in  Stockholm,  on  Tuesday  afternoons. 
Here  people  of  every  class  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  say  nothing  of  curious  foreign- 
ers wnth  their  red  guide-books  in  their  hands, 
may  be  seen  in  communion  with  their  monarch, 
— bulky  farmers  from  the  north,  squat  Lapps, 
bronzed  sailors,  and  frock-coated  townsmen.  He 
has  a  word  for  them  all." 

Besides  original  works,  the  King  has  published 
many  translations,  especially  from  German.  He 
is  an  early  riser,  and  a  hard,  systematic  worker, 
— altogether,  a  very  sympathique  character,  as 
the  French  would  say. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  FRENCH 

THEATER. 

MD'AVENEL,  in  continuation  of  his  series 
•  of  articles  on  the  machinery  of  modern 
life,  begins  in  the  second  June  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a  section  on  the  theater. 
Although,  as  is  well  known,  the  mounting  of 
stage  plays  in  Paris  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  in  New  York  and  London,  it  is  still 
interesting  to  see  in  what  directions  French  man- 
agers spend  the  money  that  they  have  available. 
In  one  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  English 
and  American  theaters  compare  favorably  with 
French  ones — namely,  in  the  precautions  against 
fire.  The  French  fireman  is  a  soldier  who  is 
serving  his  three  years  with  the  colors,  and  counts 
the  days  before  his  release  with  the  impatience  of 
a  schoolboy  awaiting  the  holidays.  M.  d'Avenel 
found  in  one  of  the  Paris  theaters  the  scribbled 
words,  **  318  days  more  to-morrow  morning  ;  " 
indeed,  the  firemen  are  so  fond  of  writing  on  the 
walls  these  pathetic  inscriptions  that  one  often 
sees  notices  posted  forbidding  the  practice. 
Further,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  adminis- 
trative stupidity,  there  are  never  the  same  fire- 
men at  a  given  theater  on  two  successive  nights, 
with  the  natural  result  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  geography  of  each 
theater  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  event  of  a  fire. 


To  pass  on  to  the  actual  arrangements  behind 
the  scenes,  M.  d'Avenel  complains  of  the  small - 
ness  of  the  wings  in  French  theaters  ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  new  Op6ra  Comique,  the 
architect  of  which  was  so  anxious  to  provide 
staircases  and  corridors  and  foyers  in  front  that 
anything  like  a  procession  passing  across  the 
stage  has  to  go  through  the  manager's  office. 
The  accommodation  for  scenery  is  not  less  mea- 
ger ;  in  most  of  the  French  theaters,  as  a  rule, 
it  will  only  take  the  necessary  scenery  for  four  or 
^ve  acts,  and  if  more  is  wanted  it  must  be 
brought  from  the  quarters  at  Clichy,  where  is 
situated  the  storehouse  of  scenery  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  theaters  which  receive  a  subven- 
tion from  the  state.  Recently  the  government 
sold  the  other  storehouse  which  it  possessed. 

SHIFTING    SCENERY. 

It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  rather  melancholy 
experience  to  go  through  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  scenery  ;  here  is  a  bit  of  bosky  dell 
carefully  numbered  *^  Romeo  IV.  3,"  which 
means  that  it  is  wanted  for  the  fourth  act  of 
*<  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Of  course,  the  more  elab- 
orate pieces  of  scenery  require  a  large  number  of 
workmen  to  operate  them.  At  one  theater, 
where  a  piece  was  played  in  as  many  as  twenty 
scenes,  the  staff  of  mechanists  numbered  80  men, 
of  whom  only  12  were  employed  in  the  day-time, 
while  at  the  Op^ra  the  workmen  at  night  vary 
from  100  to  130,  with  75  men  employed  all  day. 

M.  d'Avenel  describes  in  great  detail  the  in- 
genious devices  adopted  by  theatrical  managers 
to  produce  the  various  illusions  on  the  stage,  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  strength  of  tradition 
which,  for  example,  will  firmly  prevent  the 
change  from  day  into  night  or  from  night  into 
day,  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  play,  from 
being  effected  with  a  reasonable  gradation,  which, 
though  only  taking  a  few  minutes  longer,  would 
greatly  assist  the  illusion  in  the  spectator's  mind. 

176,000    POUNDS    OF    HAIR. 

As  regards  the  dresses  of  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, the  theaters  which  receive  a  state  sub- 
vention have  workrooms  in  which  the  clothes 
are  made,  while  the  other  theaters  order  them 
from  various  shops.  Among  other  interesting 
facts  which  M.  d'Avenel  tells  us  is  that  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  hair  required  for  theatrical 
wigs  and  beards  ;  the  mere  weight  of  hair  an- 
nually required  in  France  for  this  purpose  is  not 
less  than  80,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  176,000 
pjunds  avoirdupois.  About  half  this  vast  mass 
of  hair  comes  from  French  heads,  the  other  half 
from  Scandinavia,  Hungary,  Italy,  and^  abovQ 
all,  from  China  and  Japan. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris,  Madame  Tinayer  de- 
scribes delightfully  a  delightful  exhibition. 
By  a  happy  inspiration,  the  charming  *  <  Little 
Palace,"  which  is  one  of  the  permanent  buildings 
erected  in  connection  with  last  year's  great  ex- 
hibition, has  been  filled  with  every  kind  of  exhibit 
connected  with  children  and  infancy.  The  French, 
as  a  nation,  are  devoted  to  children — some  people 
think  too  devoted  ;  for  the  French  child,  save  in 
some  exceptional  cases,  really  lives  with  his  pa- 
rents, even  one-year-old  babies  being  often,  for 
instance,  present  at  all  the  family  meals.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  this  exhibition  the  tastes  of  all  those 
interested  in  children,  from  the  practical  and 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  have  been 
consulted  ;  and  side  by  side  with  model  cradles, 
patent  feeding-bottles,  and  all  kinds  of  baby  in- 
cubators may  be  seen  a  marvelous  collection  of 
toys,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  unique  set  of 
paintings  and  portraits  of  lovely  and  famous  chil- 
dren of  both  past  and  modern  days. 

**WHEN    I    WAS    LITTLE." 

"Every  visitor  to  this  exhibition,"  says  the 
writer,  *<  cannot  but  feel,  as  he  walks  through 
the  room,  recollections  of  his  own  childhood 
crowd  upon  him,  and  even  the  most  frivolous 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  curiously  fleeting 
character  of  childhood."  Nowhere  is  this  more 
shown  than  in  the  section  of  the  exhibition  where 
are  gathered  together  the  portraits  of  famous 
people  in  early  youth,  including  touching  coun- 
terfeit presentments  of  the  luckless  Louis  VII., 
the  King  of  Rome  (the  Eaglet),  and  the  Prince 
Imperial 

DOLLS    WUC    ARE   ORPHANS. 

Every  woman  who  remembers  how  great  a 
part  dolls  played  in  her  life  will  look  tenderly  at 
the  great  collection  of  orphan  dolls  here  gathered 
together,  and  which  range  from  medieval  wooden 
images,  dressed  in  gorgeous  brocades  and  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  modern  poupee,  who 
bears  an  almost  startling  resemblance  to  real  life. 
The  little  arms  which  once  nursed  these  dolls  so 
tenderly  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  dust ;  and 
yet  these  orphan  dolls  seem  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  protection  far  more  than 
do  their  modern  sisters,  who,  however  perfect 
and  lifelike  in  appearance,  have  never  been 
played  with,  and  are,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
only  trade  exhibits. 

OLD-IKME   SCHOLARS. 

One  sectioD  •of  th«  exhibition  shows  us  schools 
and  Bcholati  lol  ever/  century,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  ieara  tfaif^  J^  .1^  JBIi''tt6r  the  world  has  Yieconie 


really  more  humane.  Those  pictures,  for  in- 
stance, wliich  show  medieval  schools  nearly  al- 
ways chose  to  describe  the  unfortunate  scholar 
being  severely  punished.  Royal  children  were 
not  exempt  from  blows,  and  Louis  XIII.  prob- 
ably owed  his  lifelong  delicacy  to  the  brutality 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  tutors.  Near 
by  may  be  seen  curious  drawings  done  by  chil- 
dren who  afterward  developed  into  the  great 
painters  of  their  day. 


THE  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  REUGIOUt 
TENDENCIES  OF  YOUNG  FRANCE. 

THE  editor  of  La  Revue,  thinking  that  Franoe 
may  be  at  a  turning-point,  and  certainly  is 
at  a  critical  period,  of  her  history,  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting,  through  their  presidents, 
the  views  of  all  the  chief  associations — political, 
religious,  and  social — into  which  French  youth 
has  banded  itself  together.  The  results,  given 
in  the  number  for  June  15.  are  as  instructive  as 
the  views  expressed  are  contradictory.  Mon- 
archists and  socialists.  Catholics,  anti-religionists, 
and  ecstatic  advocates  of  a  new  religion,  anti- 
Semites  crying  » <  d  has  les  Juifs, "  and  federal^ 
ists.  On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  French 
youth  is  hopeful,  but  the  brightness  is  twice 
overcast  by  the  darkness  of  the  most  hopeless 
pessimism.  The  general  opinion,  indeed,  is  that 
there  is  much  rotten  in  the  state  of  France.  This 
is  quietly  taken  for  granted  by  one  and  alL 

WHO    IS   TO    BE   THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  NSW  FBAKOl  ? 

Cooperation,  association,  taking  power  from 
the  state  to  give  it  to  organized,  intelligent  labor, 
— in  some  form  or  other  the  cooperative  idea  has 
considerably  more  votes  than  any  other. 

Republicanism  also  finds  many  fervent  advo- 
cates, the  monarchists'  claim  being  voiced  by  a 
solitary  individual.  France,  says  one  writer,  is 
to  fulfill  Victor  Hugo's  ideal  and  be  a  Christ 
among  the  nations.  Republicanism,  provided 
that  it  unites  with  the  necessary  strength  the 
maximum  of  justice,  is  more  likely  to  give  Frmnoe 
the  glorious  future  the  dawn  of  whidh  seems  to 
him  already  breaking. 

Religion  is  naturally  held  by  some,  and  espe- 
cially by  Catholic  associations,  to  be  the  one  sola- 
tion  for  all  France's  difiiculties.  One  repreeenta- 
tive  thinks  that  the  old  religious  principles  being 
dead,  a  new  religion  must  be  founded.  Another 
pleads  for  a  religion  of  humanity ;  a  third  for 
<<  socialism  transformed  into  a  religion,"  «aUe 
to  glorify  life  on  earth  and  exalt  human  dignity/' 
adds  a  fourth.  Besides  the  advocates  of  the  new 
religions,  those  of  orthodox  Catholicism  are  ar^. 
rayed  in  considerable  force. 
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"Republicanism,  strongly  tinged  with  social- 
isni,"  that  is  the  dominant  note  of  young  France 
of  the  twentieth  century. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

•♦T^HE  English  School  and  Its  German  Rivals" 
A  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  July.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes,  and  his  views  are  all  the 
more  interesting  because  he  apportions  praise  and 
blame  very  impartially,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
partisan  of  the  educational  system  of  either  coun- 
try. The  first  thing  he  notes  is  that  the  German 
school  is  philosophical  and  logical,  whereas  the 
British  school  is  like  the  British  constitution, — 
it  works  well,  but  nobody  knows  how  or  why. 
Mr.  Hughes  by  no  means  thinks  that  everything 
is  in  favor  of  the  German  system.     He  says  : 

<  *  I  believe  that  the  most  valuable  factors,  such 
as  the  elasticity,  originality,  and  self-help,  which 
characterize  the  democratic  system,  and  which 
cannot  be  summed  up  and  estimated  in  a  com- 
parison such  as  1  am  making,  are  of  much  greater 
value  than  that  beautiful  symmetry  and  philo- 
sophical unity  that  undoubtedly  characterize  the 
more  highly  organized  system  of  Germany." 

KINDERQARTENS. 

In  Germany,  infant  schools  do  not  exist,  being 
replaced  in  large  towns  by  kindergartens,  for 
children  under  six  years  old.  The  German  kin- 
dergarten class  has  never  more  than  ten  pupils, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  British  class, 
which  contains  sometijnes  sixty. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  French  and  German  children  get  more 
schooling  and  leave  school  at  a  later  age  than 
English  children.  In  France,  a  child  may  leave 
school  at  eleven  if  he  pass  certain  examinations. 
Where  the  English  child  has  eight  or  nine  years* 
schooling,  the  French  or  German  child  has  only 
seven  or  eight.  In  one  respect  the  Germans  are, 
however,  much  superior,  and  that  is  in  average 
attendance. 

CURRICULA. 

As  to  curricula,  Mr.  Hughes  says  : 
<<  First,  that  there  is  a  philosophical  basis  to 
German  education  ;  and,  second,  that  no  practical 
work  in  science  worth  speaking  of  is  done  in 
German  primary  or  higher  primary  schools,  and 
indeed  I  may  add  in  but  a  few  secondary  schools 
either.  Neither  do  we  find  that  the  girls  are 
taught  either  cookery  or  laundry  work,  nor  is 
manual  instruction  taken  up  in  the  German 
schools  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  we  might 
imagine  ;  for  example,  in  the  wealthy  and  pro- 
gressive city  of  Cologne  not  a  single  school  gives 


manual  training  a  place  in  its  curriculum.  In- 
deed, the  German  teacher  is  perfectly  candid  ;  be 
laughs  at  what  he  calls  these  new  fads  of  the 
English  teachers, — manual  training,  technical  edu- 
cation, and  what  not.  Now,  I  hope  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  aver- 
"age  German  teacher,  neither  conservative  nor 
revolutionary,  but  typical.  If  Germany  ousts 
England  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  will 
not  be  because  her  technical  training  is  better 
than  ours, — in  fact,  I  think  it  is  not, — but  be- 
cause either  her  primary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  both,  are  superior,  as  training -grounds,  to  the 
corresponding  English  schools.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  if  England  loses  her  commercial 
supremacy  it  will  be  because  of  her  ineflBcient  and 
inadequate  system  of  secondary  schools." 

German  children  are  taught  their  own  lan- 
guage very  carefully,  and  all  dialectical  idioms 
eliminated.  Handwriting  is  generally  very  good. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  on  the  blackboard  and  oral- 
ly, rarely  with  books  and  slates.  In  elementary 
science  England  is  ahead  of  Germany,  but  in 
modern  languages  she  is,  of  course,  behind.  In 
Germany,  teaching  is  a  fine  art ;  but  there  is, 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  a  certain  amount  of  formalism 
in  it. 

<*  The  teaching  is  sometimes  too  stereotyped 
in  character,  and  the  originality  and  resource- 
fulness characteristic  of  the  finest  teaching  are 
often  lacking  in  the  German  teaching  of  to-day. 
Still,  with  all  this,  the  more  I  study  and  think 
about  the  German  teacher,  the  more  I  admire 
the  care  with  which  he  builds  up  the  new  knowl- 
edge firmly  upon  the  old,  the  honesty  with  which 
he  performs  his  task,  never  allowing  a  sense  of 
injustice  or  injury  to  interfere  with  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  is  imbued,  the  high  conception  he  has  formed 
of  the  obligations  of  his  profession,  the  candor 
with  which  he  gives  his  opinion,  and  the  self- 
respect  that  animates  him  in  all  his  actions, — 
these  are  traits  which  unite  him,  in  my  mind, 
to  all  that  is  best  in  our  English  teacher." 


THE  THREE-YEAR  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

IN  most  of  the  recent  discussion  of  the  shortened 
college  course  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  fact  that  several  hundred  Harvard  gradu- 
ates have  already  received  degrees  after  only 
three  years  of  college  study,  and  presumably 
should  be  able  to  furnish  testimony  of  more  or 
less  value  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
the  shortened  course.  President  Thwing,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  collect  the  opinions  of  these  men 
on  the  wisdom  of  completing  a  college  course 
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in  three  years,  and  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Forum  he  presents  a  summary  of  the  replies  he 
has  received. 

The  men  who  have  taken  the  shortened  college 
course  all  assent  to  the  general  proposition  that 
the  length  of  the  course  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  student  himself.  Who  are  the  men* 
who  should  complete  their  course  in  the  three-year 
period  ?    President  Thwing  classifies  them  thus  : 

<  <  The  men  who  should  complete  their  course  in 
the  shorter  period  are  of  three  classes.  1.  Those 
who  use  a  college  education  as  a  means  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  professional  study  and  prac- 
tice should  be  content  with  the  shorter  time.  In 
particular,  those  students  who  purpose  to  become 
physicians  should  complete  their  college  work  in 
three  years.  To  the  student  who  is  to  become  a 
physician  the  question  of  time  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. Not  only  has  the  medical  school 
lengthened  its  course  from  two  years  to  three  and 
from  three  years  to  four,  but  post-graduate  studies 
and  training  demand  an  additional  period  of  four 
years.  The  deans  of  our  best  medical  schools  are 
now  advising  their  students  to  spend  eight  years 
in  professional  study.  To  the  four  years  spent 
in  the  medical  school  should  be  added  one  or  two 
years  in  a  hospital,  and  also  two  or  three  years 
of  residence  abroad.  Such  a  prolonged  cur- 
riculum demands  tliat  time  be  saved  at  whatever 
point  it  may  be  possible. 

**  2.  The  need  of  economy  in  time  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  medical  school,  although  it  is  there 
most  higlily  accentuated.  A  consideration  of 
quite  a  different  character  applies  to  other  pro- 
fessions than  the  medical.  The  student  who 
goes  to  college  in  order  to  secure  training  for 
professional  purposes  not  infrequently  finds  that 
in  three  years  he  has  received  all  the  training  of 
which  he  is  naturally  capable.  Further  training 
would  prove  to  be  overtraining.  Overtraining 
is  a  training  in  which  no  proper  response  is 
found  in  the  man  himself  to  the  stimulus  given 
from  without.  The  stimulus  to  think  is  applied 
to  the  mind  overtrained  ;  but  the  mind  does  not 
think  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus.  An  influence 
which  would  usually  quicken  the  mind  now  proves 
powerless.  The  mind  has  become  stale.  It  has 
lost  interest.  It  has  no  spring,  no  buoyancy. 
Its  mood  of  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  is  sup- 
planted by  a  mood  of  indifference  and  sluggish- 
ness. Several  of  my  correspondents  write  of 
this  lamentable  condition  as  actually  existing  in 
their  own  case,  and  as  one  which  would  have 
been  much  aggravated  by  a  fourth  year  at  college. 

*  *  3.  There  are  also  certain  types  of  men  who 
are  more  benefited  by  the  briefer  period  of  col- 
legiate residence.  One  type  is  represented  by 
the  indolent  man.     Most  college  men  are  not, 


despite  the  too  common  contrary  opinion,  to  be 
charged  with  laziness.  But,  of  course,  there 
are  college  men  who  are  lazy,  and,  of  course, 
too,  they  are  more  numerous  than  they  ought  to 
be.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  men 
consists  in  simply  obliging  them  to  work  hard — 
to  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week 
and  for  more  than  four  weeks  of  every  month. 
For  men  of  this  type,  the  shorter  course  is  un- 
doubtedly the  better.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  man  may  even  be  indolent  for  three  years 
and  still  graduate  at  their  close.  A  physician 
writes  me :  <  I  entered  college  from  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  went  through  largely 
on  my  fitting-school  training,  developing  such 
lazy  habits  that  another  year  could  not  hare 
changed  me  for  the  better.*  Certainly,  for  a 
man  of  this  type  three  years  are  ample. 

<  <  The  man,  too,  who  is  inclined  to  be  scatter- 
brained and  desultory  in  habits  of  thought  and 
study  finds  a  gain  in  the  shorter  period.  Con- 
centration of  intellectual  power  represents,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  precious  results  of  a 
college  course  ;  and  this  concentration  is  fostered 
by  the  three  years'  period.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  examination  system,  for  instance, 
is  the  necessity  of  applying  all  of  one's  powers  to 
a  definite  duty  for  aspecific  time, — an  advantage 
which  is  specially  precious  for  the  man  of  loose 
intellectual  habits." 

IN  SOME  CASES,  FOUR  YEARS  BETTER  THAN  THREE. 

President  Thwing  admits,  however,  that  the 
three  years'  course  is  subject  to  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  fewer  opportunities 
for  general  reading  and  for  special  investigations. 
The  tendency  of  work  done  under  such  straitened 
conditions  is  in  some  degree  narrowing. 

**The  longer  period,  too,  is  of  peculiar  value 
to  those  men  who  are  slow  of  development 
Such  men  are  more  numerous  than  is  usually 
supposed.  They  do  not  find  themselves,  they  do 
not  come  to  themselves,  until  the  last  half  of  the 
college  course.  To  them  the  freshman  year  is 
the  continuation  of  the  senior  year  of  the  fitting- 
school.  The  sophomore  year  shows  some  signs 
of  development.  The  junior  year  gives  evi- 
dence of  increasing  power.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
last  year  that  these  men  really  prove  the  worth 
of  the  stuff  which  is  in  them.  Every  college 
oflBcer  knows  of  scores  of  such  sluggish  men.  It 
would  be  a  misfortune,  some  would  say  it  would 
be  a  shame  or  a  sin,  to  deprive  these  slow-grow- 
ing plants  of  a  fitting  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. In  most  colleges,  the  last  half  of  the 
course  is,  for  these  slow-mo vmg  men,  the  period 
of  blossoming  and  of  fruitage.  Any  cutting  ofE 
from  the  length   of  the  college  course  would 
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mean  to  them  the  cutting  oS.  of  that  part  which 
is  the  more  valuable. 

'<For  the  men,  too,  who  go  into  business  a 
distinct  disadvantage  lies  in  the  shorter  period. 
The  merchant  or  manufacturer  has  small  oppor- 
tunities for  living  what  may  be  called  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  He  knows  better  than  most  college 
officers  can  know  that  the  idols  of  the  market 
contend  against  the  idols  of  the  library.  There- 
fore, it  is  well,  and  more  than  well,  for  him  to 
put  himself  while  at  college  into  as  close  relation- 
ship as  possible  with  those  gods  to  which  he  will 
find  it  hard  in  his  business  life  to  pay  proper 
devotion.  He  must  make*  his  peace  with  them 
in  advance  ;  for  his  absences  from  their  temple 
will  be  numerous  and  prolonged. 

* '  I  am  also  sure  that  for  certain  men  of  rare 
power  and  endowed  with  ample  means  no  train- 
ing can  be  too  long  or  too  rich.  I  have  in  mind 
those  men  who  are  to  become  the  leaders  of  hu- 
manity. They  represent  those  radiant  souls  to 
whom  the  race  is  to  look  as  wrecked  sailors  look 
at  the  stars.  Freed  from  the  necessitv  of  earn- 
ing  a  living,  and  blessed  with  rich  personal  en- 
dowment as  well  as  with  many  objective  ad- 
vantages, they  are  trustees  of  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  If  they  become  physicians,  they 
embody  in  themselves  the  right  and  duty  of 
research.  If  they  become  lawyers,  they  are 
'students  of  the  science  and  history  of  law,  and 
not  practitioners  of  its  art.  If  they  choose  a  life 
of  leisure,  they  use  leisure  as  an  opportunity  for 
doing  noblest  things  for  the  community, — things 
which  possibly  no  one  else  would  do,  and  which 
the  community  as  at  present  organized  can  hard- 
ly do  for  itself.  They  are  trustees  for  the  race, 
genuine  shepherds  of  the  people.  For  these 
men  should  be  provided  the  richest  cultivation 
during  a  prolonged  period." 


SAVING  THE  CHILDREN. 

IT  was  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace  who  pointed 
out,  fifty  years  ago,  a  way  to  bring  up  city 
waifs  outside  of  <*  institutions."  He  advocated 
the  *' placing  out"  of  the  children  in  farmers* 
families  in  the  middle  West.  The  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society  has  placed  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  children  in  such  family 
homes,  and  the  results  have  justified  all  that  Mr. 
Brace  claimed  for  his  method.  In  concluding 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra  for 
July  on  "The  Child-Saving  Movement,"  the 
Rev.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
says  of  the  Brace  plan  of  dealing  with  dependent 
children  : 

<*  This  policy  has  been  definitely  adopted  by 


nearly  all  of  the  great  interior  States,  and  is  al- 
ready producing  yaluable  results.  In  those  States, 
orphan  asylums  and  children's  homes  are  no 
longer  used  as  permanent  homes  in  which  to 
bring  up  children  to  adult  years,  but  simply  as 
training-schools,  hospitals,  and  temporary  refuges. 
The  interior  cities  contain  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  institutions  for  children,  relatively,  than 
are  found  in  the  older  cities,  whose  policy  was 
established  before  this  system  came  into  general 
use.  For  example,  the  city  of  New  York  has 
about  24,000  children  in  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  wliile  the  city  of  Chicago  has  only  about 
4,000  in  institutions. 


ECONOMIC    ADVANTAGES    OF    ^^  PLACING    OUT. 
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'  *  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  placing- 
out  system  has  very  great  advantages  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Soci- 
ety, only  eighteen  years  old,  has  2, 1 00  wards  under 
its  care  in  family  homes,  children  under  eight- 
een years  of  age.  This  society  has  three  small 
receiving- homes  with  a  joint  capacity  of  about 
ninety  children.  There  is  invested  in  these  three 
homes  about  $20,000.  The  entire  expenditures 
of  the  society  for  all  purposes  for  last  year  were 
$36,000  ;  but  should  the  society  decide  to  return 
to  the  old  plan  of  bringing  up  children  in  insti- 
tutions, it  must  first  build  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  children,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $300 
per  bed,  or  $630,000.  Provision  must  then  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  children,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  not  less  than  $100  per  child,  or 
$210,000  per  year.  The  economic  advantage  of 
tlie  child-saving  plan  is  apparent. 

*<  No  cost  is  too  great  if  necessary  in  order  to 
save  neglected  children,  but  the  children  who 
can  be  placed  and  kept  successfully  in  carefully 
selected  family  homes  are  better  off  than  they 
can  be  in  even  the  best  institutions.  The  out- 
look for  the  homeless  child  was  never  so  full  of 
hope  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Great  social  betterment  is  coming  from 
the  wiser  care  society  is  learning  to  give  its  waifs." 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

THE  second  American  Congress  of  Tuberculo- 
sis, held  in  New  York  City,  May  15-16, 
1901,  brought  together  many  eminent  physicians. 
In  his  opening  address  as  president  of  the  con- 
gress^ which  appears  in  the  Medico- Legal  Journal^ 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  said  : 

*'The  nature  of  tuberculosis  is  now  common 
knowledge.  All  intelligent  persons  now  know 
that  it  is  contagious,  and  that  it  is  the  most  uni- 
versally prevalent  and  fatal  disease  that  afflicts 
the  human  race.    Yet  it  is  known  to  be  prevent- 
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able ;  and  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
now  leading  thought  of  sanitarians  everywhere. 
The  purpose  of  this  congress  is  to  aid  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  thought. 

<*  Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  is  the  work  of  a 
microbe — the  tubercle  bacillus — a  living  organ- 
ism which,  when  it  once  gains  foothold  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject,  multiplies  in  countless  millions. 
It  is  by  the  transmission  of  these  bacilli  from 
person  to  person  and  from  animals  to  persons 
that  tuberculosis  is  communicated.  The  chief 
way  by  which  they  are  transmitted  is  by  means 
of  the  expectoration  of  affected  persons,  which 
contains  them  in  myriads  ;  and  when  the  expec- 
torated matter  becomes  dry,  the  germs  are  dis- 
seminated in  the  form  of  dust  round  about,  and 
are  liable  to  be  inhaled  by  persons  or  animals  in 
the  vicinity.  And,  unfortunately,  consumption 
is  so  prevalent  and  insidious  that  progressive 
health  authorities  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
expectoration  in  all  places  where  the  sputum  is 
likely  to  dry  and  leave  its  residue  to  be  dissemi- 
nated in  the  air  and  become  the  means  of  spread- 
ing consumption,  and  have  instituted  measures 
for  its  prevention.  Such  efforts  are  praise- 
worthy, and  should  be  enforced  to  the  utmost 
extent,  as  should  be  also  the  kindred  practice  of 
collecting  and  destroying  the  sputum  of  known 
consumptives  everywhere  ;  but  such  efforts  are 
essentially  of  small  scope  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  universal  distribution  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  whose  maintenance  everywhere  evidently 
depends  upon  susceptible  subjects  among  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  mankind. 

*  *  Tuberculosis  has  been  long  known  to  be  no 
less  universal  and  fatal  among  domestic  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  bovine  species,  than 
among  mankind  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  con- 
ditions of  its  prevalence  are  the  same  in  both. 

<*That  consumption  is  not  everywhere  and  in 
all  places  correspondingly  prevalent  with  the 
germs  round  about  is  because  persons  in  sound 
health  possess  the  physiological  power  of  resist- 
ing and  destroying  them.  The  natural  secre- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs  of  healthy  persons 
arrest  and  devour  them  by  oxidation,  and  they 
are  cast  off." 

PROGRESS    AMONG    VETERINARIANS. 

After  speaking  of  the  communication  of  the 
disease  through  foods,  and  especially  through 
cows'  milk  fed  to  city  infants,  Dr.  Bell  goes  on 
to  say : 

'*lt  is  notable,  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
marked  progress  of  practical  sanitation  in  recent 
years  veterinarians  are  in  the  vanguard,  and 
chiefly  because  people  are  wont  to  respond  with 
more  alacrity  and  with  greater  liberality  for  the 


suppression  of  an  epizootic  among  their  horses  or 
a  pleuro- pneumonia  among  the  horned  cattle  than 
for  the  arrest  of  smallpox  or  the  prevention 
of  consumption.  Individuals,  communities,  and 
States  will  make  liberal  appropriations  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  stock  or  contribute  to  the 
contest  for  a  prize  at  a  dog  show,  w^hile  they 
will  refuse  assistance  or  oppose  a  tax  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  sunlight  into  a  stunting  school, 
or  for  the  drainapre  of  a  marsh  wliich  bv  its 
emanations  and  cultivation  of  mosquitoes  is  a 
perennial  source  of  human  degeneracy,  disease, 
and  death.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  in  the 
progress  of  veterinapry  sanitary  science  it  has 
been  discovered  that  many  of  the  most  fatal  and 
loatlisome  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  race 
are  equally  common  to — if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
actually  take  their  rise  from — domestic  animals. 
Tuberculosis,  scrofula,  smallpox,  syphilis,  malig- 
nant pustule,  hydrophobia,  and  trichinosis  are 
examples.  Veterinary  sanitary  science,  there- 
fore,  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of 
public  hygiene." 


YELLOW  FEVER  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

THE  important  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Walter  C .  Reed  and  his  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  part  played  by  mos- 
quitoes in  the  spread  of  yellow -fever  germs  are 
fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 
Surgeon -General  Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  attests  the 
value  and  conclusiveness  of  the  experiments  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthhj  for  July. 

After  explaining  in  detail  the  meaning  of  the 
experiments  and  their  practical  bearing,  Dr. 
Sternberg  proceeds  to  show  how  the  mosquito 
theory  of  germ -transmission  serves  to  account 
for  many  facts  heretofore  observed  in  connection 
with  yellow-fever  epidemics,  but  never  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  under  the  old  theory  of 
transmission  by  personal  contact.      He  says  : 

'<  Yellow-fever  epidemics  are  terminated  by 
cold  weather,  because  then  the  mosquitoes  die  or 
become  torpid.  The  sanitary  condition  of  our 
Southern  seaport  cities  is  no  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  if  the  infection  attaches  to 
clothing  and  bedding,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  should  arrest  the 
progress  of  an  epidemic.  But  all  this  is  ex- 
plained now  that  the  mode  of  transmission  has 
been  demonstrated. 

**  Insanitary  local  conditions  may,  however, 
have  a  certain  influence  in  the  propagation  of 
the  disease,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
species  of  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  intenne- 
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diate  host  for  the  yellow- fever  germ  may  breed 
in  cesspools  and  sewers,  as  well  as  in  stagnant 
pools  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  streets  of  a 
city  are  unpaved  and  ungraded  and  there  are 
open  spaces  where  water  may  accumulate  in 
pools,  as  well  as  open  cesspools,  to  serve  as  breed- 
ing-places for  Culex  fasciaUis,  that  city  will  pre- 
sent conditions  more  favorable  for  the  propagation 
of  yellow  fever  than  it  would  if  well  paved  and 
drained  and  sewered. 

GEOGRAPHIC    RANGE. 

<  <  The  question  whether  yellow  fever  may  be 
transmitted  by  any  other  species  of  mosquito  than 
Culex  fasciatus  has  not  been  determined.  Facts 
relating  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease  indicate 
that  the  mosquito  which  serves  as  an  intermedi- 
ate host  for  the  yellow-fever  germ  has  a  some- 
what restricted  geographical  range,  and  is  to  be 
found  especially  upon  the  seacoast  and  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers  in  the  so-called  'yellow  fever  zone.* 
While  occasional  epidemics  have  occurred  upon 
the  southwest  coast  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the 
disease,  as  an  epidemic,  is  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
invaded  the  great  and  populous  continent  of  Asia. 
In  Africa,  it  is  limited  to  the  west  coast.  In 
North  America,  although  it  has  occasionally  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic  in  every  one  of  our  seaport 
cities  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis,  it  has  never 
established  itself  as  an  endemic  disease  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Vera  Cruz,  and 
probably  other  points  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico, 
are,  however,  at  the  present  time  endemic  foci  of 
the  disease.  In  South  America,  it  has  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  at  all  of  the  seaports  on  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  as  far  south  as  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  Pacific  along  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

*  <  The  region  in  which  the  disease  has  had  the 
greatest  and  most  frequent  prevalence  is  bounded 
bv  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  includes 
the  West  India  islands.  Within  the  past  few 
years  yellow  fever  has  been  carried  to  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  and  has  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic  as  far  north  as  the  Mexican  port  of 
Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 

*'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Culex  fasciatus 
is  only  found  where  yellow  fever  prevails.  The 
propagation  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  an  infected  individual  to  a  locality 
where  this  mosquito  is  found,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  active.  Owing  to  the  short  period 
of  incubation  (five  days  or  less),  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  especially  of  the  period 
during  which  the  infectious  agent  (germ)  is  found 
in  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  ships  sailing  from 


infected  ports  upon  which  cases  of  yellow  fever 
develop  are  not  likely  to  introduce  the  disease  to 
distant  seaports.  The  continuance  of  an  epidemic 
on  shipboard,  as  on  the  land,  must  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  infected  mosquitoes  and  of  non- 
immune individuals.  Under  these  conditions,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  the  disease  should 
not  be  carried  from  the  West  Indies  or  from 
South  America  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  or  to  Asiatic  seaport  cities.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  could  be  transmitted 
by  infected  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  car- 
ried to  these  distant  localities  long  ago. 

HIGH    ALTITUDES    EXEMPT. 

' '  The  restriction  as  regards  altitude,  however, 
probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  mos- 
quito which  serves  as  an  intermediate  host  is  a 
coast  species,  which  does  not  live  in  elevated 
regions.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  yellow 
fever  has  never  prevailed  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
although  this  city  has  constant  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  infected  seaport  Vera  Cruz. 
Persons  who  have  been  exposed  in  Vera  Cruz 
during  the  epidemic  season  frequently  fall  sick 
after  their  arrival  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but 
they  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  those  in 
attendance  upon  them  or  to  others  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Evidently,  some  factor  essential  for  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  is  absent,  although  we 
have  the  sick  man,  his  clothing  and  bedding, 
and  the  insanitary  local  conditions  which  have 
been  supposed  to  constitute  an  essential  factor. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  observations  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Culex  fasciatus  in  high  altitudes,  but  the  infer- 
ence that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  localities 
as  the  City  of  Mexico  seems  justified  by  the  es- 
tablished facts  already  referred  to. 

'  *  As  pointed  out  by  Hirsch,  <  the  disease 
stops  short  at  many  points  in  the  West  Indies 
where  the  climate  is  still  in  the  highest  degree 
tropical.'  In  the  Antilles,  it  has  rarely  appeared 
at  a  height  of  more  than  700  feet.  In  the 
United  States,  the  most  elevated  locality  in  which 
the  disease  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  is  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  which  is  745  feet  above  sea 
level. 

THE  GERM  NOT  YET  FOUND  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

'  <  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  malarial  fe- 
vers are  contracted  as  a  result  of  inoculation  by 
mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  that  the 
malarial  parasite  has  been  demonstrated,  not  only 
in  the  blood  of  those  suffering  from  the  malarial 
infection,  but  also  in  the  stomach  and  salivary 
glands  of  the  mosquito.     If  the  yellow -fever 
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parasite  resembled  that  of  the  malarial  fevers,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  discovered  long  ago. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  parasite,  which  we 
now  know  is  present  in  the  blood  of  those  sick 
with  the  disease,  has  thus  far  eluded  all  re- 
searches. Possibly  it  is  ultra- microscopic.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  infectious 
disease  germ  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
There  is  without  doubt  a  living  germ  in  vaccine 
lymph  and  in  the  virus  from  smallpox  pustules, 
but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  same  is  true  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease and  of  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cat- 
tle, although  we  know  that  a  living  element  of 
some  kind  is  present  in  the  infectious  material 
by  which  these  diseases  are  propagated.  In 
Texas  fever,  of  cattle,  which  is  transmitted  by 
infected  ticks,  the  parasite  is  very  minute,  but 
by  proper  staining  methods  and  a  good  micro- 
scope it  may  be  detected  in  the  interior  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Drs.  Reed  and  Carroll 
are  at  present  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  yellow - 
fever  germ  in  the  blood  and  in  the  bodies  of  in- 
fected mosquitoes.  What  success  may  attend 
their  efforts  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  all  events 
the  fundamental  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
that  this  germ  is  present  in  the  blood  and  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  a  certain  species  of 
mosquito —  C.  fasciatus." 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  MOSQUITO. 

IN  the  August  Outing^  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood has 
a  readable  article  on  mosquitoes,  their  rela- 
tion to  disease,  and  how  to  combat  the  pest.  He 
gives  many  instances  substantiating  the  convic- 
tions of  our  scientists  that  malaria  and  other  dis- 
eases are  carried  into  the  human  system  through 
mosquito- bites,  and  after  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  English  and  Italians  in  studying  this  ques- 
tion, proceeds  to  give  some  formulae  for  waging 
war  on  the  mosquito  tribe. 

THE    FECUNDITY    OP    THE    INSECT. 

'*  There  are  about  two  hundred  species  of 
mosquitoes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  not  a 
few  people  who  have  felt,  as  I  have  done  when 
trout-fishing  in  that  paradise  of  trout,  the  wild 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  that  there  were 
about  two  hundred  thousand  of  each  variety  in 
active  operation  all  the  time.  And,  indeed, 
would  the  figures  be  so  wide  of  the  mark  ?  Dr. 
Lugger  took  a  mosquito  census  some  time  ago, 
and  the  results  were  significant.  He  took  two 
half-barrels  of  rain-water  and  carefully  regis- 
tered their  inhabitants.  Each  female  mosquito 
lays  about  two  hundred  eggs  at  a  time.  Ten 
days  is  ample  for  her  progeny  to  hatch,  become 


lively,  kicking  wigglers,  assume  the  more  sedate 
pupal  stage,  burst  the  bonds  that  hold  them, 
and  rise  in  the  air  ready  for  business.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  even  three  days  is  sufficient 
for  all  this.  Out  of  one  batch  raised  in  one  rain- 
barrel  over  17,000  mosquitoes  were  bom,  while 
two  weeks  later  the  same  barrel  produced  19,110. 
If  this  number  of  mosquitoes  may  be  raised  from 
two  half -barrels  of  rain-water  in  two  broods,  the 
number  which  may  be  born  in  the  stagnant  pools 
of  almost  any  country  neighborhood  easily  passes 
out  of  human  computation,  while  the  number 
available  for  active  operations  in  a  single  fishing 
region  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination, — 
one  may  be  content  with  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  bites. 

KEROSENE    OIL    AS    A    PREVENTIVE. 

'*  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  mosquitoes,  aside  from  the  introduction 
of  good  drainage  resulting  in  the  drying  up  of 
swampy  regions  where  the  pests  breed,  is  kero- 
sene oil.  When  the  mosquito  is  in  the  pupal 
stage  it  takes  in  air  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube. 
It  is  as  yet  an  undeveloped  insect,  and  mainly 
lives  beneath  the  water.  It  must,  however, 
come  to  the  surface  now  and  then,  for  it  cannot 
live  indefinitely,  as  fishes  can,  on  the  atmosphere 
in  the  water.  In  case,  therefore,  anything  in- 
terferes with  the  drawing  in  of  outside  air 
through  this  projecting  tube,  the  result  is  fatal 
to  the  mosquito.  When  a  thin  film  of  oil  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  water  it  seals  up 
the  mosquito's  breathing  funnel,  causing  death. 
Or,  should  the  air  tube  come  in  contact  with  the 
oil,  death  ensues  anyway,  so  that  the  oil  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  further  activity.  If  people  living 
in  country  places,  or  those  camping  out  even 
where  there  is  no  stagnant  water,  will  see  to  it 
that  every  open  receptacle,  tub  or  barrel  or  can, 
is  treated  once  or  twice  a  month  with  a  spoonful 
of  kerosene,  they  will  relieve  themselves  of  much 
misery.  When  stagnant  ponds  are  treated  in 
this  manner,  the  treatment  being  repeated  once 
in  every  twenty  days,  in  order  to  catch  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  life  in  the  neighborhood 
may  be  made  bearable  where  once  it  was  a  bur- 
den. The  people  of  an  entire  neighborhood  may 
be  very  miserable  from  one  small  bl*eeding-place, 
and  they  may  be  made  correspondingly  happy 
by  the  use  of  the  oil.  At  various  points  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  mosquitoes 
have  been  banished  by  the  liberal  and  persistent 
use  of  kerosene  oil,  though,  naturally,  the  re- 
moval of  the  breeding-places  by  drainage  is  the 
better  method,  for  it  means  permanent  remoTil 
of  the  breeding  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
an  ounce  of  oil  is  enough  for  fifteen  square  feet 
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of  surface.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  water  in  which  the  mosquitoes 
are  living  in  the  larval  or  pupal  stage  is  sure 
deaths — the  mosquito  cannot  breed  and  develop 
in  water  which  is  in  motion. 

THE    EFFICACY   OF    SMOKE. 

'  *  One  of  the  Italian  scientists  discovered  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  shepherds  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  who  sleep  in  the  conical  shepherd's 
tent,  do  not  suffer  from  malaria,  while  others 
who  live  largely  in  the  open  by  night  are  sorely 
afflicted.  The  reason  again  is  that  the  shepherds 
in  the  tent  build  each  night  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  as  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  by  means 
of  the  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cone,  the 
tent  is  generally  well  supplied  with  smoke  and 
the  mosquitoes  do  not  enter.  It  was  believed  for 
a  long  time  that  heat  in  the  house  by  night,  in 
some  of  the  fever-infested  regions,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  certain  drugs,  kept  the  fever  away,  but  it 
seems  now  quite  clearly  proven  that  the  smoke 
or  strong  odors,  not  the  heat,  kept  out  the  mos- 
quitoes and  prevented  the  fever. 

VARIOUS   PREVENTIVES   AND    CURES. 

*  *  Out  in  California,  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  that  the  eucalyptus  tree  and  the  mosquito 
did  not  thrive  together  planted  a  grove  of  the 
trees  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  wholly 
free  from  mosquitoes  in  a  zone  bounded  by  their 
influence.  There  is  something  in  the  odor  of 
these  trees  the  mosquitoes  do  not  like.  Some 
time  ago  an  English  newspaper  invited  its  read- 
ers in  infested  countries  to  send  in  mosquito  pre- 
ventives, and  perhaps  some  of  these  may  be 
found  useful  to  those  who  are  sometimes  almost 
ready  to  forego  rod  and  gun  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  because  of  the  merciless  attacks  of  these 
pests.  Among  the  remedies  were  carbolated 
vaseline  ;  tincture  of  Ledum  palustroe  ;  eucalyp- 
tus oil ;  one  drop  of  lavender  oil  on  the  pillow 
and  one  on  the  head  before  going  to  bed  ;  euca- 
lyptol  on  the  skin,  with  a  handkerchief  sat- 
urated with  it  placed  on  the  pillow  ;  anointing 
the  skin  with  three  parts  refined  paraffin  and  one 
part  crushed  camphor ;  cotton  wool  soaked  in 
oil  of  cloves  in  bedroom  ;  oil  of  eucalyptus  and 
creosote,  five  drops  of  each,  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  glycerin.  To  heal  the  bites,  a  drop  of 
liquid  ammonia.  One  contributor  advocated 
placing  a  fine  juicy  beefsteak,  uncooked,  near  the 
bed  on  retiring,  though  the  wisdom  of  this  rem- 
edy does  not  appear  at  first  sight.  Dr.  Howard, 
in  a  bulletin  issued  from  his  department  in  Wash- 
ington, calls  attention  to  a  remedy  in  use  by  the 
Chinese,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pine  or 
jumper  sawdust,  a  small  quantity  of  brimstone, 


and  one  ounce  of  arsenic,  run  into  slender  bags 
in  a  dry  state.  Each  bag  is  coiled  like  a  snake 
and  tied  with  thread,  the  outer  end  being  light- 
ed. Pyrethrum  powder  moistened  and  molded 
into  little  cones  about  the  size  of  a  chocolate- 
drop,  placed  in  a  pan  and  dried  in  an  oven,  are 
lighted,  and,  when  burned  in  a  room,  give  off  an 
odor  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Howard  to  be  very 
stupefying  to  mosquitoes,  without  being  at  all 
harmful  to  human  beings.  One  remedy  for  the 
bite  itself  is  a  touch  of  glycerin,  while  another 
is  to  rub  the  bite  with  a  lump  of  indigo." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  PORTO 

RICO. 

SOME  phases  of  the  problem  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  are  outlined  by  Mr. 
Patterson  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views. The  United  States  is  facing  &  situation 
in  Porto  Rico  which  seems  likely  to  prove  a  no 
less  exacting  test  of  American  administrative 
capacity,  although  of  a  very  different  character. 

Porto  Rico  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  Span- 
ish province.  It  had  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  mother  country  in  a  sense  in  which  Luzon 
never  had  them.  This  Spanish  structure  cannot 
be  displaced  all  at  once  by  a  complete  American 
system  of  justice  and  administration.  Our  in- 
stitutions must  be  introduced  gradually,  or  there 
will  be  confusion  and  anarchy.  This  point  is 
emphasized  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  July  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  to  Revise  the 
Laws  of  Porto  Rico. 

So  far  as  the  revision  of  the  Porto  Rican  pub- 
lic law  is  concerned.  Dr.  Rowe  thinks  that  this 
can  be  done  all  the  more  readily  because  of 
Spain's  policy  of  discouraging  active  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs  by  the  native  population. 
The  government  of  the  island  was  so  centralized 
that  it  was  easy  for  Spaniards  to  hold  every  office 
of  importance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives. 
This  system  of  centralization  makes  less  difficult 
the  introduction  of  American  innovations.  Local 
self-government  in  Porto  Rico  will  be  hindered 
in  its  development  by  the  lack  of  political  train- 
ing resulting  from  the  long  exclusion  of  natives 
from  office-holding  under  the  Spanish  rlgime.  In 
order  to  have  efficient  local  government,  in  Dr. 
Rowe's  opinion,  we  must  permit  the  insular  gov- 
ernment to  prescribe  to  the  local  authorities  the 
minimum  standard  of  efficiency. 

CIVIL,  commebgial,  and  obiminal  law. 

In  the  department  of  private  law  the  Porto 
Rican  codes  have  been  carefully  worked  out,  and 
represent  a  more  advanced  system  of  law  than 
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exists  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  South  American 
republics.  Both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  got  the 
benefit  of  the  transformation  in  the  Spanish  legal 
system  which  took  place  during  the  period  of 
Liberalism,  a  generation  ago.  The  compilations 
made  at  that  time  were  the  work  of  a  large  body 
of  Spanish  jurists  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
universities  of  Germany  and  France.  The  re- 
sulting body  of  civil  law  is  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Rowe  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  both  the 
French  and  the  German  systems.  In  revising 
the  civil  and  commercial  codes,  simplification  in 
certain  parts  should  be  sought,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  such  imported  features  as  have 
failed  to  take  root  in  the  country. 

The  criminal  code,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
the  most  thorough  revision.  Its  defects  are  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Rowe  as  follows  : 

**Its  more  primitive  character  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  never  subjected  to  the  tests 
of  the  more  modern  penal  codes,  as  is  shown  in 
the  failure  adequately  to  protect  personal  rights, 
and  in  the  tendency  to  punish  offenses  against 
property  with  undue  severity.  It  fails,  further- 
more, to  make  proper  use  of  a  system  of  fines, 
confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment.  As  a  result,  a  considerable 
number  of  offenses,  such  as  are  comprised  in  the 
articles  on  restraint  of  trade,  remained  unpun- 
ished, owing  to  tlie  unwillingness  of  the  courts 
to  inflict  imprisonment  where  the  act  involved  is 
mala  prohihita  rather  than  mala  in  se.  The  grad- 
ing of  punishment  is,  furthermore,  far  removed 
from  our  modern  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  will  have  to  undergo  thorough  revision." 

AMERICAN   VERSUS    SPANISH    PROCEDURE. 

Regarding  the  proposed  simplification  of  the 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  Dr.  Rowe 
says  : 

**  Here  the  simplicity  of  procedure  which  char- 
acterizes some  of  our  Western  States'  codes  can 
readily  be  introduced  without  violating  any  set- 
tled traditions.  In  fact,  the  adaptation  of  the 
Spanish  to  the  American  system  of  private  law 
can  be  best  begun  through  the  codes  of  procedure. 
One  important  change  made  under  the  military 
government  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact.  Pre- 
vious to  American  occupation,  civil  cases  were 
heard  upon  written  depositions.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  public,  oral  trial  has  been  most  favor- 
ably received,  and  there  is  at  present  no  thought 
of  returning  to  the  more  primitive  procedure. 
In  short,  the  American  system  of  procedure,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  code  States,  is  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  Spanish  codes,  and  will  even 
result  in  giving  to  the  latter  greater  force  and 
effect . 


**  While,  at  first  glance,  the  possibility  of  rec- 
onciling the  American  and  Spanish  systems 
seems  remote,  a  close  study  of  both  will  show 
that  such  a  blending  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  combination  which  must  be  made, 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  obligations  forced  upon  us 
by  the  administration  of  our  new  possessions.  It 
is  true  that  the  questions  presented  are  new  to 
us,  and,  in  the  form  they  have  taken,  find  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  Amer- 
ican rule  means  orderly  development  rather  than 
oppression,  and  must,  therefore,  effect  a  gradual 
combination  of  the  two  systems  of  law  rather 
than  a  violent  substitution  of  one  for  the  other. 
The  latter  policy  would  arouse  a  form  of  opposi- 
tion which  would  thwart  every  effort  to  Ameri- 
canize the  island.  We  must  gradually  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  thought  that  the  *  American  sys- 
tem '  does  not  necessarily  mean  either  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  or  the  extreme  form  of  decen- 
tralized government  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  In  fact,  the  lessons  which 
our  new  possessions  are  teaching  us  will  broaden 
our  view  of  political  and  legal  systems,  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  larger  obligations  which  our 
position  in  the  western  hemisphere  has  forced 
upon  us." 

THE  SIMILARITIES  OF  THE  POLAR  FAUNJE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  organic  life  of  the  ocean  has 
for  a  long  time  past  held  the  interest  of 
men  of  science,  there  are  many  questions  the 
corresponding  phases  of  which  in  other  branches 
of  zoology  have  long  been  settled  which  still  re- 
main undecided  and  open  for  debate  among  the 
oceanographists.  This  is  especially  the  case  con- 
cerning the  faunsB  of  the  polar  oceans,  depending 
on  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  antarctics — 
that  is,  the  region  south  of  the  southern  polar 
circle — is  at  present  very  incomplete.  The  ocean- 
ographist's  familiarity  with  the  antarctic  faunaa 
is  thus  derived  not  so  much  from  investigations 
in  the  southern  polar  sea  as  from  observations 
made  in  the  neighboring  moderate  waters,  in  the 
region  which  takes  in  not  only  Heard  Island,  but 
also  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  southern  part 
of  Patagonia  and  Auckland.  The  organic  life  of 
this  region,  in  some  places  reaching  as  far  north 
as  the  fiftieth  parallel,  is  typically  antarctic,  for 
the  reason  that  the  southern  polar  sea  is  in  open 
connection  with  the  three  world -oceans,  the 
waters  of  which  thus  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  polar  ices  and  their  cold  currents, 
whereas  the  northern  Arctic  Ocean  is  hemmed 
in  by  three  continents  to  a  comparatively  small 
area. 

One  of  the  questions  concerning  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  f aunaB  which  is  still  much  disputed  is  the 
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bipolarity  ;  that  is,  the  conformity  and  similari- 
ties, not  only  in  generality,  but  also  in  detail, 
which  exist  between  the  organic  life  of  the  two 
polar  oceans  as  distinct  from  the  faunae  occupy- 
ing the  interjacent  tropic  and  subtropic  terri- 
tory. 

VARIETIES    OF    OCEAN    LIFE. 

This  similarity,  so  extraorditiary  in  faunas  of 
regions  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  is  dis- 
cussed by  a  Swedish  oceanographist,  Hjalmar 
Th^el,  in  a  late  issue  of  Ymer.  Distinguishing 
three  groups  of  ocean  faunae — the  deep-water 
fauna,  the  pelagic  fauna,  and  the  shallow- water 
fauna,  the  shore,  oii  littoral,  fauna  being  in- 
cluded in  the  last  group,  Mr.  Th^el  writes : 
**  The  deep-water  fauna  is  of  a  subordinate  im- 
portance, as  there  exists  on  the  depth  of  the 
oceans  a  great  uniformity  and  monotony.  The 
bottom  is  usually  made  up  of  earths  and  masses 
largely  consisting  of  enormous  quantities  of  mi- 
croscopic organisms  which  have  lived  in  the 
upper  water  and  after  death  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
The  low  temperature,  the  enormous  pressure, 
and  the  constant  complete  darkness  make  all 
vegetable  life  impossible,  and  greatly  limit  also 
the  animal  life.  The  geographic  extent  of  the 
two  other  groups  of  marine  faunae,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence,  are  greatly  different. 
First  of  all  are  to  be  considered  the  innumerable 
masses  of  organisms  filling  the  oceans,  which, 
unable  to  move  in  a  horizontal  direction,  are 
drifting  with  the  currents.  This  is  the  so-called 
pelagic  fauna  which,  with  the  small  oceanic  vege- 
table organisms,  is  called  plankton.  Of  this 
fauna,  to  be  found  in  all  warm  as  well  as  cold 
seas,  one  class,  the  holoplankton,  live  their  whole 
lives  swaying  with  the  currents,  and  a  sinking 
means  death  to  them.  Another  class,  the  raero- 
plankton,  die  if  they  do  not  sink  after  a  certain 
time  to  a  bottom  adapted  to  their  further  devel- 
opment. The  third  group,  the  shallow-water 
fauna,  lives  at  the  bottom  of  waters  the  depths 
of  which  do  not  exceed  400  meters.  This  fauna 
is  the  mother  of  all  others.  No  other  oceanic 
territory  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  conditions 
of  existence.  The  rays  of  the  sunlight  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  ;  the  vegetation  is  wonderfully 
multifarious  ;  the  water  is  richly  acidulated,  in 
constant  motion,  and  in  varying  temperature. 
All  this  has  in  the  progress  of  time  produced 
fauna  with  innumerable  variations.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  temperature  has  a  decided 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  the  oceanic  faunae. 
Thus  the  coral  shoals,  above  which  a  separate 
fauna  exists,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  tropic  and 
subtropic  oceans.  The  shoal- building  polyps 
cannot  live  in  a  water  temperature  below  19°  and 


20°.  As  a  colossal  girdle,  these  shoals  embrace 
the  tropical  earth,  with  interruptions  only  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa  and  America." 

BELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    ABCTIC    AND     ANTABCTIO 

GBOUFS. 

The  similarities,  or  bipolarity,  of  these  plank- 
ton and  shallow-water  faunae  of  the  two  polar 
oceans  are  a  puzzle  to  oceanographists.  They 
show  a  generic  connection — a  relationship  closer 
than  that  existing  between  each  of  them  and 
the  faunae  of  the  neighboring  temperate  ocean. 
Pfeffer  says,  in  regard  to  this  :  *  ^  The  similarity 
between  the  two  polar  faunae,  though  separated 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  earth,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon.  It  is  not  only  an  exterior 
conditional  one,  but  a  real,  inner,  and  blood  rela- 
tion. Not  only  is  a  great  part  of  the  same  fam- 
ilies found  in  both  oceans,  but  the  varying  species 
are  to  be  separated  only  by  minor  distinctions  ; 
and  there  are  even  a  greater  number,  as  the  mol- 
lusks,  the  amphipodes,  etc. ,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  from  which  polar  sea  they  originate." 
How  can  a  satisfactory  explanation  be  found  for 
such  a  close  relation  between  animal  species  liv- 
ing in  regions  separated  by  the  enormous  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  temperate,  subtropic,  and 
tropic  oceans  ?  According  to  several  ocean  • 
ographists,  among  them  Chun  and  Ortmann,  two 
eminent  German  specialists,  there  exists  a  direct 
way  of  communication  from  pole  to  pole,  effected 
by  currents  in  the  deep,  cold  waters  underneath 
the  interjacent  oceans.  Thus  the  bipolarity  of 
the  arctic  faunae  is  explained  by  the  direct  ex- 
change which  constantly  takes  place  between  the 
organisms  of  the  polar  seas. 

In  his  present  paper,  Mr.  Th^el  states  several 
objections  to  this  theory — viz.,  (1)  that  so  far, 
only  one  species  of  the  polar  faunae  has  been 
found  in  the  interjacent  oceanic  deep  waters ; 
(2)  that,  if  such  a  direct  exchange  took  place, 
several  other  polar  organisms  should  be  found  in 
these  waters  ;  (3)  that  many  completely  identi- 
cal, and  not  merely  parallel,  species  would  be 
found  in  both  polar  oceans. 

INTEBGHANGE    OF   OBGANISMS    IMPOSSIBLE: 

Finding  an  explanation  for  this  question  of  bi- 
polarity in  the  scientific  fact  that  similar  condi- 
tions of  existence  cause  a  parallelism  in  organic 
development,  Mr.  Th^el  points  out  that  these  or- 
ganisms must  be  moved  by  currents,  and  that 
the  supposed  existence  of  such  polar  connecting 
currents  has  never  been  proven. 

'  *  And  even  if  there  existed  such  currents, "  he 
continues,  '  *  how  many  waters  of  various  tempera- 
tures had  not  these  pelagic  organisms  to  meet  and 
traverse  in  their  long  journey  from  pole  to  pole. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  by  specialists  that  the 
boundary  waters  of  different  temperature  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  these  organisms,  and 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  that  the  animals 
in  this  way  could  traverse  oceans.  And  the  shoal - 
building  corals,  temperature,  and  other  conditions 
make  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  possibility 
that  the  shallow- water  fauuiB  of  the  polar  regions 
could  effect  an  exchange  along  the  shores  of  the 
continents.  Many  oceanographists  advocate  the 
opinion  that  these  organisms  in  the  form  of  larvae, 
when  carried  about  by  the  currents,  may  serve  as 
such  a  transport ;  but  this  theory  must  also  fall, 
for  the  larvae  are  very  sensitive  beings  ;  they  de- 
pend on  light,  an  abundance  of  food,  similarity 
in  temperature,  and  acidity  of  the  water.  Fur- 
thermore, they  must,  after  a  certain  time,  for 
their  continued  existence,  sink  to  a  bottom  simi- 
lar to  the  one  on  whicli  their  parents  lived.  The 
larval  state  is  also  very  brief  in  duration,  con- 
tinuing sometimes  only  a  few  days,  and,  at  the 
highest,  eight  weeks.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
there  are  undercurrents  which  would  carry  these 
larvae  in  a  few  weeks  from  pole  to  pole,  when  the 
Florida  current,  one  of  the  swiftest  in  the  world, 
requires  six  months  to  reach  Lake  Sargasso,  south- 
west of  the  Azores  ?  " 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FAUX.f:    IN    EARLIER    GEOLOGICAL 

PERIODS. 

An  explanation  of  the  bipolarity  of  the  arctic 
faunae  cannot,  therefore,  be  sought  in  oceanic  cur- 
rents. But  this  problem  will  show  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  if  we  consider  the  past  periods  in  the 
creative  history  of  the  earth,  and  that,  during 
such  a  period,  these  animal  organisms  were  more 
equally  distributed  in  the  oceans.  This  view  has 
in  the  last  few  years  been  supported  by  Pfeffer 
and  Sir  John  Murray,  who  have  given  it  a  close 
and  detailed  attention.  It  has  long  been  con- 
sidered certain  that  in  post-goological  periods  the 
climate  was  warm  and  of  equal  temperature  over 
the  whole  of  the  earth.  Many  fossils  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  testify  in  favor  of  this 
theory.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period 
a  change  seemed,  however,  to  have  taken  place, 
inasmuch  as  the  temperature,  especially  at  the 
poles,  lowered,  whereby  the  different  climatic 
zones  were  slowly  formed.  Investigations  into 
the  polaric  faunae  and  flora  of  the  past  have  also 
fully  shown  that  the  climate  of  the  polar  oceans 
then  was  much  warmer  than  at  the  present  time. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  oceanic  fauna  was  for- 
merly equally  distributed,  and  not  divided  into 
zones,  as  it  is  now.  The  shoal -building  corals, 
with  their  peculiar  faunae,  existed  then  at  high 
latitudes,  and  a  separate  fauna  underneath  the 
corals — that  is,  at  a  depth  of  40  meters  and  lower 


— when  the  temperature  and  tlie  conditions  of  the 
bottoms  were  entirely  different  from  what  they 
are  now.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  period  continued  till,  at  the  en- 
trance of  this,  the  quarterly  period,  it  had  fallen 
so  low  as  to  form  ice.  With  this  formation  of 
climatic  zones,  the  animal  life  of  the  oceans  be- 
came slowly  seasoned  to  a  zonic  distribution. 
Those  organisms  Vhich,  as  the  corals,  needed  a 
warmer  temperature,  were  exterminated  or  mi- 
grated nearer  the  equator.  But  those  which  were 
already  wonted  to  deeper  and  colder  water  stayed. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  greater  part  of 
the  polar  faunae  is  to  be  considered  as  relics  or 
remnants  of  those  past  ages»when  a  tropical  fauns 
was  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  earth. 


CAMPOAMOR,  SPAIN'S  GREATEST  POET. 

IN  the  August  Critic  there  is  a  sketch  by  Mary 
I.  Serrano  of  Ramon  de  Campoamor,  whom 
she  calls  *  *  the  most  famous  modern  Spanish 
poet."  Campoamor  was  born  in  1817,  and  his 
poems  have  delighted  several  successive  genera- 
tions of  readers.  On  his  maternal  side  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  nobles,  and  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  from  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  blessed  with  the  aristocratic  distinc- 
tion of  his  mother's  forefathers  together  with 
the  sturdy  vigor  of  his  farmer  ancestors.  Cam- 
poamor was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Navia,  in 
Asturias,  and  after  passing  his  youth  in  the  coun- 
try he  went  to  Madrid.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry, 
finding  letters  his  true  vocation.  The  *  *  Pequenos 
Poemas,"  the  '*  Universal  Drama,"  a  poem  in 
eight  cantos;  **E1  Licenciado  Torralba,"  "Los 
Amores  de  una  Santa,"  and  **E1  Falacio  de  la 
Verdad "  are  among  his  chief  poetical  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  **  Art  of  Poetry,"  which 
gave  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  theories  of 
criticism. 

As  is  the  fashion  with  men  of  letters  in  Spain, 
Campoamor  took  a  prominent  part  in  politicid'af- 
fairs,  and  held  oflBce  under  his  party. 

<*  Methodical  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  Cam- 
poamor abhorred  traveling  ;  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mexico,  or 
that  there  was  any  such  place  as  China — coun- 
tries invented,  he  said,  by  novelty-seeking  geog- 
raphers. A  man  of  few  wants  and  almost  in- 
different to  the  superfluities  of  life,  his  only 
vices,  in  his  own  words,  were  reading  and  sleep- 
ing, and  perhaps  an  excessive  fondness  for  coffee, 
which  he  affirmed  in  a  humorous  poem,  to  be  the 
source  of  all  inspiration. 

"•  In  person,  Campoamor  is  described  as  being 
of  medium  height  and  inclined  to  stoutness. 
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[  was  large  and  full  of  life  and  vigor  ;  and 
oft  and  abundant  white  hair  set  off  well  his 
jwhat  florid  complexion.  The  features  were 
erately  regular.  The  well  -  cared  •  for  side- 
kers  gave  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  countenance, 
;h  was  softened  by  the  melancholy  droop  of 
mouth.  But  its  prevailing  expression  was 
Q  to  it  by  the  half -merry,  half -mocking  light 
le  black  eyes." 

3£  REVIVAL  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

BE  recent  attempt  of  Mr.  Thomas  O'Don- 
nell  to  make  an  Irish  speech  in  the  British 
lament  has  served  to  draw  outsiders'  atten- 
to  the  remarkable  movement  in  Ireland 
he  revival  of  the  Irish  language.  Some  at- 
)t  is  made  by  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of 
Westminster  Revieio  to  explain  the  origin, 
,  and  strength  of  this  movement. 
The  Gaelic  language,"  says  this  writer, 
dch  was  the  tongue  of  all  Ireland  down  to  a 
centuries  ago,  still  survives  as  a  spoken  lan- 
;e  along  the  whole  of  the  western  seaboard, 
in  a  few  other  spots  scattered  over  the 
d,  but  is  gradually  dying  out  before  the  ad- 
e  of  English.  The  present  movement  aims 
)nly  at  preserving  it  in  those  districts  where 
still  spoken,  but  at  spreading  it  all  over  the 
try  as  the  principal  tongue  of  the  land, 
attempt  had  its  origin  in  the  political  dis- 
on  and  apathy  which  followed  the  fall  of 
ell.  Many  true  Nationalists  who  had  grown 
isted  with  political  work,  wishing  to  find 
;  outlet  for  their  strong  patriotic  sentiment, 
rted  it  into  a  passionate  attachment  to  the 
tongue  of  the  Gael.*  In  the  absence  of 
great  popular  agitation  the  movement  grew 
flourished,  directed  by  the  Gaelic  League, 
as  now  made  converts  in  most  unexpected 
ters  (such  as  Mr.  George  Moore),  and  per- 
s,  more  or  less  visibly,  the  greater  part  of 
,nd — so  far,  at  least,  as  sentimental  approval 
Altogether  apart  from  the  merits  of*  the 
ge  advocated  by  the  Gaelic  revivalists,  the 
t  which  they  are  stirring  up  in  the  country 
28  for  good.  The  undoubted  earnestness 
enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival,  the 
ly  determination  with  which  they  pursue 
'  ideal,  afford  of  themselves  a  valuable  les- 
and  one  worthy  of  imitation,  for  the  masses 
e  people  ;  nor  is  that  lesson  being  wholly 
Then,  too,  the  classes,  lectures,  and  social 
nusical  gatherings  held  under  the  auspices  of 
xaelic  League  cannot  fail  at  least  to  have  a 
ilating  and  refining  effect  on  the  rising  gen- 
3n  (whom  it  is  their  desire  chiefly  to  attract), 
to   direct  to    the   history,    literature,    and 


antiquities  of  Ireland  an  amount  of  attention 
which  should  certainly  prove  fruitful  in  mental 
culture  and  subsequent  creative  activity.  But 
though  the  Gaelic  League  is  thus  incidentally 
benefiting  the  country,  its  direct  objects  can 
scarcely  be  accorded  an  unqualified  approval. 
These  objects  are  four  in  number  :  two  beneficial, 
two  retrograde  and  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  The  first  is  to 
secure  bilingual  education  for  the  children  in 
Irish- speaking  districts — that  is,  to  procure  that 
these  children  shall  be  taught  English  and  other 
subjects  through  the  medium  of  Irish,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  home  circle.  The  present 
system,  whereby  the  child  is  given  a  parrot- 
knowledge  of  English,  which  he  forgets  on  leav- 
ing school,  is  fatal  to  all  true  education,  and  only 
retards  the  natural  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  those  remote  districts. 

POSSIBLE    FATE    OF   THE    ENGLISH   TONGUE. 

' '  The  second  object  of  the  Gaelic  League  is 
equally  praiseworthy — namely,  to  promote  the 
study  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  which  at  present 
is  much  better  known  to  the  Germans  than  to 
the  Irish,  and  which,  though  not  containing  any- 
thing of  the  greatest  in  literature,  contains  much 
that  is  valuable,  and  could  not  fail  to  act  as  a 
powerful  mental  stimulus  to  the  people  in  whose 
land  it  was  composed  and  whose  ancestors  it 
celebrates.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
Gaelic  League  further  demands  that  Irish  shall 
be  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  accepted  as 
Hhe  national  language  of  Ireland,'  adding,  as 
its  fourth  object,  the  corollary  that  a  modern  lit- 
erature in  Irish  shall  be  created.  Passing  over 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  literature  can  be 
created  by  a  league  of  any  kind,  the  vague  nature 
of  the  chief  claim  should  be  noticed.  The  oflBcial 
programme  of  the  league  says  nothing  about 
what  is  to  be  done  with  English  if  their  scheme 
succeeds.  But  the  responsible  chiefs  of  the  move- 
ment have  perceived  the  necessity  of  disclaiming 
all  hostility  to  the  English  language  ;  they  pub. 
licly  advocate  national  bilingualism,  and  are 
never  tired  of  extolling  the  advantages  possessed 
by  nations  speaking  two  languages ;  they  point 
in  especial  to  the  example  of  Wales  as  one  to  be 
followed,  willfully  blinding  themselves  to  the  evil 
effects  on  the  Welsh  people  produced  by  their  ob- 
stinate clinging  to  an  obsolete  tongue  ;  and  they 
insist  that  in  their  projected  bilingual  system 
Irish  Gaelic  must  be  the  principal  language.  The 
great  body  of  Gaelic  Leaguers  go  further  than 
their  chiefs,  and  make  no  concealment  of  their 
desire  to  have  the  English  language  driven  out 
altogether." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  number  of  Harpcr^s  is  illustrated  very 
handsomely  with  colored  pictures  in  various  arti- 
cles, and  shows  something  of  a  novelty  in  magazine 
embellishment  in  the  full-page  illustrations  on  brown 
Japan  paper  inserted  in  the  magazine.  Most  of  the 
number  is  taken  up  with  distinctively  summer  features 
of  fiction  and  verse. 

HOLLAND'S  UNSUCCESSFUL  WARFARE  IN  SUMATRA. 

Mr.  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld  gives  some  interesting  facts, 
under  the  title,  *'  A  Hundred  Years'  War  of  To-day,'* 
concerning  Holland's  chronic  efforts  to  subdue  the 
Achinese,  the  people  who  live  in  the  northern  half  of 
Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Achin  have  in  past  centuries 
maintained  a  splendid  court.  For  instance,  nine  hun- 
dred elephants  were  kept  for  merely  stnte  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  country  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  Stat^  of  Maine,  and  its  iwpulation  about  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  people  have  always  been  lighters,  and  Hol- 
land does  not  seem  to  l)e  able  t-o  sulxlue  them.  The 
present  war  has  been  waged  without  intermission  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  over  ten  thousand  Dutxih  sol- 
diers have  been  killed.  There  is  a  draft  of  Dutch 
soldiers  for  Achin  on  every  week's  steamer.  Tlie  war 
has  cost  Holland  about  $85,000,000,  but  this  burden  falls 
entirely  on  the  revenue  of  the  wealthy  colony  of  Java, 
which  yields  Holland  about  $15,000,000  a  year. 

THE  MOON'S  RELATION  TO  THE  EARTH. 

In  a  brief  article  entitled  "The  Birth  and  Death  of 
the  Moon,"  Prof.  E.  S.  Ilolden  gives  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  relation  of  the  moon  to  the  earth, 
and  prints  some  of  the  marvelous  photographs  of  the 
moon  made  at  Mount  Hamilton  with  the  great  refractor 
of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Professor  Holden  reminds  us 
that  the  earth,  which  was  considered  by  Laplace  as  a 
huge,  rigid  fly-wheel,  rotating  about  its  axis,  is  not  rigid. 
The  oceans,  with  their  tides,  ebb  and  flow,  and  every  mo- 
ment retard  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  This  perpetual 
brake  must  make  each  day  somewhat  longer  than  the  last 
day  ;  in  other  words,  must  make  the  earth  take  so  much 
longer  to  rotate  once  on  its  axis.  This  lengthening  of 
the  day  is  not  sufficient  to  worry  one  in  practical  mat- 
ters, because  in  a  thousand  years  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  second.  The  day  of  the  earth  is  now  shorter  than  the 
month — the  period  of  revolution — of  the  moon.  The 
moon  is  therefore  slowly  receding  from  us,  as  it  has 
been  receding  for  thousands  of  centuries.  But  the  day 
of  the  earth  is,  as  we  have  seen,  slowly  growing  longer, 
—the  finger  of  the  tides  is  always  pressing  upon  the  rim 
of  our  huge  fly-wheel  and  slowly  but  surely  lessening 
the  speed  of  its  rotation.  So  long  as  the  terrestrial  day 
is  shorter  than  the  lunar  month,  the  moon  will  con- 
tinue to  reoede  from  us.  There  will  come  a  time  in  the 
remote  f  nt  •*!»«*%  the  tfivrestrial  day  will  have  length- 
en* ~  leren  of  our  present  days, 

t  moon  will  revolve  about 

flf^-fleTen  days.    The 

ble  a  huge  dumb- 

uiaas  of  the  earth  at 

*t  the  other  will  per- 

yt  the  dumb- 


bell will  revolve  face  to  face,  precisely  as  if  they  wew 
connect^l  ])y  a  rigid  rod.  The  moon  will  hang  over  the 
sky  of  a  single  region  of  our  globe  forever.  This  we 
may  truly  call  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  our  moon. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  August  Century^  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford 
writes  on  "America's  Agricultural  Regeneration 
of  Russia,"  and  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
"American  manufacturers  could  capture  from  the  En- 
ropean  nations  the  markets  of  Russia  for  almost  every 
known  commodity  if  they  but  exhibited  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  exercised  by  the  Yankee  makers  of  agri- 
cultural machinery."  This  year  alone  will  see  from 
eight  to  t(»n  million  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery shipped  from  America  to  Russia.  Of  this,  Rus- 
sia buys  al)out  one-fourth  direct  from  the  United  States 
manufacturers,  and  the  balance  from  Russian  aDdGe^ 
man  firms.  "  During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
wharves  at  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  ports  are  lined 
for  miles  with  American  agricultural  machineij. 
Heavily  laden  trains  depart  daily  for  every  part  of 
European  Russia,  with  no  other  freight  than  farm  im- 
plements. The  big  cases  containing  the  carefully  ntim- 
bered  parts  are  distributed  at  cities,  towns,  and  way- 
stations.  At  the  banks  of  the  rivers  great  iMirges  wait 
in  readiness  to  float  their  quota  up  or  down  stream,  and 
where  the  railroad  ends  toward  Asia  long  caravans  of 
camels  take  up  the  load  and  carry  it  to  far-off  corners 
of  the  Russian  empire,  where  the  patient  *  ship  of  tlie 
desert '  is  driven  in  harness  to  the  reapers  and  mowen 
from  America." 

THE  ALLEGED  LUXURY  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes 
in  answer  to  the  complaints  of  a  too  luxurious  life  for 
college  students  of  the  day.  He  is  willing  to  admit 
that  more  money  is  spent  by  college  students  to-day 
than  in  the  last  generation,  but  reminds  us  that  cveiT 
one  spends  more  money  now  than  then,  and  that  it  is 
also  true  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  college  students 
forty  years  ago  were  men  studying  for  the  ministry. 
He  says  that  the  average  boy  of  wealthy  parentage  lives 
at  college  in  far  less  luxurious  style  than  he  would  enjoy 
at  home,  while  the  average  poor  boy  lives  far  better  than 
he  would  at  home.  Nor  does  luxury  necessarily  imply 
vice.  If  it  leads  the  weak  brethren  into  vice,  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  the  fault  of  the  wealthy  parents  than  of  the 
college.  While  President  Harper  thinks  warnings  of 
this  sort  may  he  good  for  the  small  wealthy  class  alone, 
he  thinks  there  is  no  call  for  anxiety  as  to  the  college 
body  as  a  whole,  and  he  thinks  the  atmosphere  of  tJto 
college  has  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the  democratic, 
and  that  a  college  breeding  goes  far  toward  disconrag* 
Ing  extravagance  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  better  thingB> 

Dr.  William  R.  Brooks  writes  on  *^  Photographing  I7 
the  Jjight  of  Venus,''  and  shows  some  remarkably  fine 
pictures  of  attractive  mundane  subjects  made  by  utilis* 
ing  the  rays  of  the  beautiful  star.  With  exposures  of 
about  thirty-five  minutes,  he  produced  the  dearest  and 
softest  photographs  with  these  rays  after  they  had  trftT- 
eled  their  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  milea. 
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SCRIBXER'S  MAGAZINE. 
E  August  Scribner%  like  Harper'Sf  is  resplen- 
ient  in  color  illustrations.  Those  by  Mr.  Max- 
'arrish  in  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  idyl  of  ancient 
I  are  particularly  noticeable. 
I  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
pleasant  description  of  "Rural  New  York  City," 
sontributions  to  this  number  of  Scr/bncr's consist 
)n  and  verse.  The  magazine  begins  with  a  new 
y  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis — '*A  Derelict'* — 
)est  and  most  characteristic  style.  Mr.  James  B. 
ly's  "From  Reykjavik  to  Gloucester"  is  fasci- 
in  its  dash  and  in  its  tang  of  the  salt  ocean  air. 
»r  good  story  is  Mr.  Willis  Gibson's  Mississippi 
^arn,  "  The  Memphis  Packet." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

)M  the  August  Cosmopolitan  we  have  selected 
tf r.  Frederick  A.  Talbot's  article,  "  The  Rejuve- 
of  Egypt,"  and  Dr.  Ricliard  T.  Ely's  "Analysis 
Steel  'Trust,'"  to  quote  from  in  the  "I^ad- 
•ticles  of  the  Month."  The  remainder  of  the 
b  numl^er  consists  chiefly  of  short  stories  and 
bntributions  of  a  light  and  pleasant  character. 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  gives  a  sketch  of  her  own 
which  she  tells  us  that  she  began  to  compose  in 
nd  rhyme  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  at  the  age  ot 
id  completed  a  novel  of  eleven  chapters,  headed 
'iginal  rhymes,  and  at  thirteen  had  appeared  in 
says  in  the  New  York  Mercury.  Mrs.  Wilcox 
from  a  Vermont  family  that  w^ent  West  to  Wis- 
to  seek  its  fortune  before  she  was  born.  Her 
t  of  her  struggle  into  success  as  a  contributor  to 
riodicals  of  tlie  country  is  very  circumstantiali 
and  interesting. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  IN  FRANCE. 

lien  Gordon  "  describes  the  life  of  the  provincial 
I  woman.  She  dwells  on  the  beautiful  economy 
French  household.  The  meals  are  ample  and 
fully  served,  but  not  a  crumb  is  wasted.  The 
time  is  spent  with  her  children,  in  the  detailed 
'  her  household,  sewing,  and,  in  idler  moments, 
embroidery.  She  receives  a  couple  of  letters  in 
.h,  and  possibly  writes  one.  The  postage  bill  of 
lerican  family  would  be  looked  on  askance, 
is  scarcely  any  traveling,  except  by  the  husband, 
social  functions  he  invariably  accompanies  the 
With  the  lady  whom  "  Julien  Gordon"  takes  as 
xlel,  1,000  francs,  or  $200,  sufficed  for  an  allow- 
3  be  expended  on  herself  and  her  daughter,  a 
?irl,  and  this  was  in  a  household  whose  head  was 
linent  official,  and  who  was  supposed  to  live,  and 
e,  in  excellent  style. 

ECdgar  Saltus  writes  on  "Abandoned  Thrones  ;" 
Dbart  H.  Burr  gives  sketehes  of  the  most  promi- 
kmerican  women  musicians;  Viola  Allen,  the 
i,  writes  "On  the  ^Taking  of  an  Actress,"  and 
a  Hart  contributes  an  essay  on  "The  Ideal 
nd." 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

B  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr 

Ray  Stannard  Baker's  article  in  the  August 

',re%  "The  Search  for  the  Missing  Link."    The 

t  McClure^a  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  short  stories. 

these,  "  The  Man  Who  Won,"  by  Edwin  Lefdvre, 


gives  an  excellent  insight  into  the  myBterious  workings 
of  great  Wall  Street  operations.  A  novel  view  of  *  *  Chief  " 
Devery,  of  the  New  York  police  department,  is  given  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl's  highly  humorous  report  of  the  trials 
of  delinquent  policemen  haled  before  that  potentate. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  August  Ladles^  Home  Journal^  Ida  S.  Hoxie 
tells  of  a  little  village  in  the  Harz  Mountains  whose 
chief  occupation  is  the  raising  of  canaries.  St.  An- 
dreasberg  raises  60,000  canaries  each  year,  worth  $50,000. 
The  birds  are  bred  in  tlie  most  systematic  way  to  pro- 
duce the  best  songsters,  and  the  nicety  of  distinction 
as  to  the  vocal  gifts  of  the  little  creatures  is  astonishing 
to  one  who  has  only  heard  the  harsh-voiced  birds  usu- 
ally encountered  in  America. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  tells  the  story  of  "The  First 
White  Baby  Born  in  the  Northwest."  This  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Fifth  Infantry, 
who  took  his  young  wife  to  Fort  Crawford,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where  their  child  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1819.  The  little  one  manag(*d  somehow  to  live  on  musty 
flour  mixed  with  water,  as  her  mother  was  ill  and  Fort 
Crawford  was  many  hundred  miles  even  from  the  out- 
skirts of  civilization.  The  experiences  of  the  little  girl- 
pioneer  with  wolves  and  Indians  are  given  with  dra- 
matic effect. 

Marchesa  Theodoli  writes  on  "What  Girl-Life  in 
Italy  Means,"  there  are  several  series  of  beautiful  pho- 
tographs reproduced,  and  the  customary  short  stories 
and  departments. 

SUCCESS. 

IN  the  August  number  of  Success,  Mr.  William  R. 
Draper  writes  on  "  The  Gigantic  Wheat  Industry 
of  Kansas."  He  tells  us  that  this  year  Kansas  has 
about  5,000,000  acres  planted  in  wheat,  which  will 
yield  about  100,000,000  bushels,  worth  $50,000,000,  or  $10 
per  acre,  to  the  farmers.  In  some  especially  fertile 
regions  the  yield  rises  to  60  bushels  an  acre,  as  in  Sum- 
ner County,  which  alone  produced  5,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  farmers  of  that  county  are  worth,  on 
the  average,  $9,540  each.  Mr.  Draper  tells  of  one  ranch 
near  the  Kansas  border  where  there  is  a  10,000-acre 
wheat-field,  in  which  thirty  binders  and  a  hundred  men 
may  be  seen  in  the  field  at  harvest.  Fifteen  thousand 
harvest  hands  are  imported  from  the  Eastern  States  to 
help  get  in  the  crop.  Their  wages  are  two  dollars  for 
ten  hours*  work. 

Under  the  title  "  The  Literary  Redemption  of  Indi- 
ana," there  are  interviews  with  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  and 
James  Whiteomb  Riley  on  their  work.  The  opening 
article  is  on  the  Greorge  Junior  Republic,  with  good 
pictures  of  scenes  at  the  republic  in  Freeville.  There 
is  a  sketeh  of  Jay  Cooke  and  the  great  events  in  the 
financier's  career,  and  many  other  contributions  from 
well-known  people. 

A  paragraph  on  the  editorial  page,  by  Sir  Claude  Mao- 
Donald,  former  British  minister  to  China,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  China,  alone,  will  control  her  future, 
and  that  the  uprisings  of  the  last  year  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  educated  Chinese  that  their  only 
hope  of  salvation  is  to  adopt  foreign  improvements. 
He  thinks  the  empire  will  quickly  settle  down  to  its 
normal  condition,  and  that  the  Improvement  in  indna- 
trial  conditions  will  then  begin. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  excellent  August  number  of  Everybody's 
Magazine,  the  most  striking  feature  is  Aguinal- 
do's  own  story  of  his  capture  by  Funston.  The  Filipino 
leader  adds  nothing  of  great  importance  to  the  facts  we 
knew,  but  there  is  a  distinct  interest  in  the  simple,  di- 
rect style  of  the  story,  and  in  the  general  picture  it 
gives  of  Aguinaldo's  fugitive  existence.  Mr.  O.  K. 
Davis,  the  correspondent,  adds  an  estimate  of  Aguinal- 
do's  character,  under  the  title  **  The  Real  Aguinaldo," 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  common  sense  and  fair- 
ness,—qualities  not  usual  in  character-sketches  of  this 
subject.  Mr.  Davis,  while  admitting  that  Aguinaldo 
may  for  all  he  knows  have  been  largely  inspired  by 
such  men  as  Mabini  and  Paterno,  gives  evidences  of 
the  shrewdness  of  the  young  Filipino  that  show  he  was 
at  any  rate  much  more  than  the  mere  mouthpiece  of 
other  and  wiser  men. 

A  WORD  FOR  AGUINALDO. 

**I  do  not  maintain,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  Aguinaldo 
was  right,  but  he  certainly  is  not  the  dull  wit  that  so 
many  Americans  have  declared  him.  Nor  do  I  think 
he  is  the  coward  he  has  been  accused  so  bitterly  of 
being.  He  has  an  undoubted  and  tremendous  personal 
magnetism  among  his  own  people.  Otherwise  he  could 
not  have  held  the  natives  of  the  entire  archipelago  so 
absolutely  as  he  did.  The  foundation  of  this  power 
over  his  people  was  the  reputation  he  established 
among  them  for  bravery  and  ability  in  the  fighting 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1896  and  1897.  *  Terrible'  and 
*  muy  valiente '  were  feeble  expressions  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  prowess  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  fight- 
ing with  the  Americans  he  took  care  of  himself,  as  it 
was  eminently  proper  that  he  should.  The  command- 
er-in-chief has  no  business  on  the  tiring-line." 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AS  A  MODEL  FOR  MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Under  the  title  "  A  "Well-governed  American  Munici- 
pality," Mr.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  federal  district  is  governed, 
and  asks  if  such  an  apparently  autocratic  system  might 
not  be  better  for  American  municipalities  in  general 
than  the  actual  system,  with  its  bosses  and  corruption. 

"Suppose  that  it  should  be  proposed  that  the  city 
of  New  York  should  be  governed  by  a  commission 
composed  of  two  civilians  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  and  an  engineer  olRcer  of  the 
army  detailed  by  the  War  Department  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  governor.  The  political  *  bosses'  and  all 
who  profit  by  the  present  regime  in  New  York  would, 
of  course,  oppose  it  bitterly,  and  their  most  effective 
argument,  probably,  would  be  that  it  was  contrary  to 
American  principles,  and  would  deprive  the  men  of 
New  York  of  self-government  by  the  ballot.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  voters  should  decide  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  government  by  commission,  as  a  desperate  ven- 
ture after  all  other  efforts  for  good  government  had 
failed,  and  the  measure  should  be  carried,  it  might 
very  well  prove  that,  guided  by  the  same  public  opin- 
ion, the  governor  would  appoint  some  of  the  city's  best 
men  as  commissioners,  and  it  would  then  procure  from 
them  an  administration  of  its  affairs  that  would  be 
honest,  intelligent,  and  efficient  because  responsive  to 
the  people  and  not  to  political  *  bosses.*" 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly isa 
August,  Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  essay  on  **  Recipro- 
city or  the  Alternative,"  we  have  reviewed  at  length  in 
another  department. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp  contributes  the  first  chapter  d 
his  **  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic,"  covering 
most  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
America.  Mr.  P.  A.  Sillard  has  a  pleasant  sketch  of 
Boswell,  under  the  title  '*The  Prince  of  Biographers." 
Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kimball  contributes  an  essay  on 
"  The  New  Provincialism,"  and  an  unsigned  essay  dis- 
cusses "  The  Amateur  Spirit." 

THE  LUMINOUS  QUALITY  IN  JOHN  FISKE'S  WBITIKG8. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best-known  names  in 
the  list  of  famous  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  was  that 
of  John  Fiske.  There  is  a  brief  editorial  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fiske  in  this  number. 

*'  Mr.  Fiske  once  remarked,  with  the  absolute  modesty 
that  characterized  his  comments  upon  his  own  work: 

*  I  don^t  see  how  some  men  imagine  things.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  state  things.'  In  saying  this,  he  underrated,  no 
doubt,  that   power   of  seeing   things    'steadily'  and 

*  whole*  which  is  one  of  the  truest  functions  of  the 
imagination,  and  which  he  himself  possessed  to  a  singa- 
lar  degree.  But  there  was  never  any  question  of  his 
ability  to  state  things.  *  I  never  in  my  life  read  so  lucid 
an  expositor  (and  therefore  thinker)  as  you  are,'  wrote 
Darwin  upon  finishing  the  *  Cosmic  Philosophy.'  A 
luminous  mind,  expressing  Itself  through  perfectly 
transparent  language, — that  was  the  gift  which  made 
John  Fiske  such  a  rare  magazinist  and  lecturer,  which 
equipped  him  for  the  congenial  task  of  transmitting  to 
the  great  public  the  facts  and  theories  that  had  hitherto 
been  the  property  of  the  specialists." 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  World's  Work  for  August  Is  given  over  bodily 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition. The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Wat 
ter  H.  Page,  the  editor,  which,  with  the  numerous 
pictures,  occupies  nearly  fifty  pages  in  describing  the 
general  aspects  of  tlie  exposition.  There  are  tvathet 
contributions  on  "The  Pan-American  Exposition  as  a 
Work  of  Art,"  "  The  Wonderful  Story  of  the  Chahdng 
of  Niagara,"  **  Short  Stories  of  Interesting  Exhibits,* 
"The  Play  Side  of  the  Fair,"  "Our  Trade  with  Latin 
America,"  and  "  Great  Industrial  Changes  Since  1898." 

THE  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  IS  GROWINa. 

In  the  last-named  article,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  basic  industry  of  the 
country,  agriculture,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  country  from  4,564,641  in  1890  to  over 
5,700,000  at  present.  This  is  in  disproof  of  the  theory 
formerly  prevalent  that  the  evolution  of  our  agricultural 
activities  would  tend  to  the  concentration  of  owne^ 
ship,  in  the  same  way  that  other  industries  have  actu- 
ally been  combined  to  so  great  an  extent.  Mr.  Wri^t 
ascribes  the  opposite  movement  which  has  taken  place 
—first,  to  the  opening  of  Government  lands,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  the  division  of  large  fanna  which  has  come 
about  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  woiUng 
a  moderate  area. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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OUR  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA. 

An  interesting  article  is  Mr.  Frederic  Emory's  on 
"Our  Trade  with  Latin  America/*  It  shows  that 
American  trade  ideas  and  influence  have  spread  all  over 
Mexico  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  that  last  year 
Mexico  made  half  of  her  foreign  purchases  in  the 
United  States,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  sold  us  three-fourths  of  her  exports,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent.  Our  people  are  absorbing  most 
of  the  large  .enterprises  of  that  country.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Even  in  Jamaica  we  have 
64  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  against  a  little,  over  33  per 
cent,  from  Great  Britain.  But  the  facts  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  case  of  South  America.  Our  entire  ex- 
I)orts  to  all  of  South  America  were  S84, 700,000  in  1890, 
and  had  only  increased  to  $41,250,000  in  1900.  The  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  South  America  show 
a  still  more  insignificant  growth, — from  $100,900,000  in 
1890  to  $102,706,600  in  1900.  Mr.  Emory  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  South  America  lies  in  general  so  far 
east  of  the  United  States  that  in  reality  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  geographical  advantage  over  Europe.  In  fact, 
Lisbon  is  500  miles  nearer  to  Pernambuco  than  is  New 
York.  As  our  commerce  seeks  the  easiest  channels, 
and  we  are  finding  such  a  ready  conquest  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  natural  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Emory  regards  the  German  activities  in 
Brazil  as  of  advantage  to  the  United  States,  taking  the 
view  that  they  are  merely  tilling  the  ground  for  us, 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  until  it  becomes 
worth  while  to  enlarge  our  trade  with  South  America. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  North  American  for 
July  is  one  of  the  latest  literary  contributions  of 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant.  It  is  entitled  '*The  Bur- 
den of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  and  deals  with  the 
various  legacies  of  the  partially  achieved  reforms  in  the 
several  departments  of  social  life  handed  over  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  twentieth.  Writing  from  the 
English  point  of  view.  Sir  Walter  Besant  points  out 
that  England  has  been  steadil".  yet  often  uncon- 
sciously, drifting  more  and  more  toward  American 
ways  and  views.  In  the  line  of  religion.  Sir  Walter 
predicts  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  be  brought  about  chiefly  by  arguments  based  on  the 
experience  of  th:  United  States,  where  rc*.^*on  has 
found  no  need  of  a  national  nreed.  In  the  matter  of 
government,  the  next  step  after  placing  representation 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  to  teach  the  people  the 
duty  of  exercising  their  rights.  The  other  task  now 
before  Great  Britain  is  the  opening  up  of  intellectual 
careers  to  clever  and  ambitious  lads  whose  poverty  has 
hitherto  barred  their  advancement.  To  every  poor 
Briti.sh  lad  there  are  now  but  two  lines  of  life  possible 
outside  the  craft  to  which  he  Ijelongs:  he  may  become 
a  teacher  in  a  board  school  or  a  reporter  and  a  journal- 
ist. ITie  *' learned"  professions,  so  called,  are  closed  to 
him.  Sir  Walter  points  out  many  improvements  that 
have  l)een  made  in  British  social  customs  during  the 
past  century,  such  as  the  doing  away  with  excessive 
drinking,  with  the  more  brutal  forms  of  sports,  and  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  gambling  habit.  In  the  de- 
partment of  medical  science,  although  the  achievements 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  remarkable,  there 


is  mnch  yet  to  be  done,  since  we  have  thus  far  failed  to 
cure  gout,  asthma,  rheumatism,  cancer,  consumption, 
and  paralysis. 

THE  ERROR  IN  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  gives  an  exposition 'of  what  he 
terms  "  the  absurd  paradox  "  of  Christian  Science.  In 
concluding  his  article,  he  advances  this  practical  ob- 
jection to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  contagious  disease 
by  this  school  of  healers  : 

"As  Christian  Science  denies  the  testimony  of  the 
lenses ;  and  as  its  methods  are  the  same  whether  the 
case  is  one  of  smallpox,  bubonic  plague,  leprosy,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  or  a  simple  cold  ;  and  as  the  declara- 
tion of  its  founder  is,  *I  have  always  advised  my  pupils 
not  to  read  works  in  advocacy  of  a  materialistic  treat- 
ment of  disease,  because  they  becloud  the  science  of 
metaphysical  healing  ; '  and  as  many  contagious  dis- 
eases are  distinguishable  only  by  expert  physicians, 
where  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  their  ex- 
istence :  the  management  of  them  should  not  be  left  to 
those  who  on  principle  attach  no  importance  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  disease." 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  IJNITr. 

Writing  on  "Catholic  Christianity"  in  the  series  of 
"  Great  Religions  of  the  World,"  Cardinal  Gibbons 
declares  his  faith  In  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  re- 
union of  Christendom.    He  says  : 

"  The  Popes  have  never  ceased  to  solicit  officially  the 
wandering  families  of  Christendom  to  come  back  within 
the  common  fold  ;  and,  while  the  Church  cannot  sacri- 
fice the  truth  of  her  teaching,  in  all  other  ways  the 
return  would  be  made  easy.  She  has  only  deep  sorrow 
and  abundant  tears  for  the  dissensions  of  Christendom, 
knowing  well  that  they  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  perse- 
cutions it  undergoes,  the  delay  of  its  triumph  over  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men,  and  the  rejoicings  of  its  eter- 
nal enemies  that  at  last  they  have  fixed  the  limits  of  its 
influence  and  marked  the  hour  of  its  downfall  and 


» 


rum. 

AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  PROSPERITY. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  brings  statistics  to  show  that  the 
wealth  of  England  is  steadily  increasing,  that  in  spite 
of  frequent  reductions  in  taxation  the  national  revenue 
has  enormously  expanded,  and  that  the  national  debt 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  incomes  of  the  well-to- 
do  classes  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  past  forty 
years,  while  the  savings  of  the  working  classes,  so  far 
as  these  are  represented  by  deposits  in  the  savings-banks, 
have  increased  nearly  fivefold.  These  figures  Mr.  Cox 
cites  to  show  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  approaching  bankruptcy. 

Writing  on  our  foreign  trade  and  prosperity.  Prof. 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, points  out  the  folly  of  imagining  that  good  times 
in  the  United  States  are  independent  of  Europe,  al- 
though the  United  States  comes  nearer  being  a  complete 
economic  unit  than  any  other  country,  since  its  soil  and 
climate  could  be  made  to  yield  almost  all  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  which  the  people  consume.  Still, 
under  the  present  economic  adjustment,  with  capital 
invested  as  it  now  is,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  talk 
about  independence.  As  Professor  Johnson  puts  it, 
"  We  are  making  things  we  do  not  want,  and  we  want 
things  we  do  not  make.  From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
dependence, I  cannot  discover  that  the  seller  has  any 
advantage  over  the  buyer.    Each  is  in  absolute  need  of 
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the  other."  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  United 
States  is  a  creditor  nation.  The  high  rate  of  interest  in 
Europe  has  resulted  to  a  great  extent  from  the  economic 
waste  on  battleships,  military  armaments,  and  costly 
campaigns  in  remote  countries.  This  high  rate  has 
drawn  American  capital  abroad,  but  it  may  be  only 
temporary.  With  a  falling  in  the  rate,  American  capi- 
tal will  seek  investment  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  theory  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of  Williams  College, 
exposes  the  fallacy  touched  upon  by  the  two  preceding 
writers  regarding  the  significiince  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Oakman  writes  on  "The  Condition  of 
the  South  ;"  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  (m  "The  Betting  Book  at 
Brooks' ;"  and  Mr.  W.  I).  Howells  on  "A  Possible  Dif- 
ference in  English  and  American  Fiction."  Mr.  II.  G. 
Wells  presents  the  second  installment  of  his  scries  of 
articles  on  "  Anticipations  :  An  Experiment  in  Proph- 
ecy." We  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  our  depart- 
ment of ''Leading  Articles  of  tlie  Month  "from  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe's  article  on  *'  The  Significance  of  the  Porto 
Hican  Problem." 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  July  Forum  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Jameson  Reid  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  China."  Mr.  Reid  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
blame  for  the  troubles  in  China  does  not  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  Chinese.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  European  powers,  and  shows  how  natural  it  was 
that  these  territorial  aggressions  should  stimulate  an 
anti-foreign  spirit  in  China.  He  suggests  that  the  for- 
eign nations  should  cultivate  a  merely  commercial  rela- 
tion with  China  rather  than  an  active  political  interest 
in  the  country. 

THE  SALE  OF  TEXAS  TO  SPAIN. 

Representative  Boutell,  of  Illinois,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "The  Sale  of  Texas  to  Spain:  Its 
Bearing  on  Our  Present  Problem."  Mr.  Boutell  makes 
the  argument  that  in  this  transaction  President  Monroe 
and  his  contemporaries  showed  that  they  did  not  regard 
all  territory  acquired  by  the  Government  as  becoming, 
by  the  fact  of  its  apposition,  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  American  tariff  cases  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  this  precedent. 

HEALING  THE  SICK  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

In  an  article  on  "  Medical  Practice  and  the  Law,"  Mr. 
Champe  S.  Andrews  argues  that,  since  all  who  profess 
to  heal  the  sick  thereby  profess  to  be  physicians,  such 
persons  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  practitioners  of  medicine.  This  argument  applies 
to  Christian  Science  and  all  schools  of  "  mental  healers," 
so  called. 

THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Representative  Oscar  W.  Underwood ,  of  Alabama, 
contributes  an  article  on  "The  Corrupting  Power  of 
Public  Patronage."  In  Mr.  Underwood's  opinion,  Rep- 
resentative's should  bo  prohibited  from  having  any  voice 
in   government  offices,  eith«p  d     nt^v  or  indirectly. 


Representatives*  constituents  to  secure  office  c^ves  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  a  dangerooB 
XK)wer  in  influencing  legislation.  Mr.  Underwood  de- 
clares that  in  the  last  four  years  he  has  seen  at  least 
two  men  of  great  ability  retire  from  public  life  rather 
than  surrender  their  own  individuality,  being  unwilling 
to  remain  and  contend  against  a  hostile  adminlstratioiL 

A  MISSIONARY'S  IDEA  OF  LOOTING. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  writing  on  "The  Ethicsof 
Loot,"  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  mission- 
aries in  China  with  these  words:  "To  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  were  enemies  in  war  may  he  the- 
oretically wrong,  but  precedent  establishes  the  right.' 
"Old  residents  of  Peking  knew  not  only  where  the 
wealth  was,  but  generally  distinguished  between  the 
ChinaniJin  who  wiis  a  friend  and  him  who  was  a  foe. 
For  the  former,  they  sought  protection ;  from  the  latter, 
loot.  Personally,  I  regret  that  the  guilty  suffered  so 
little  at  my  own  hands,  though  others,  Chinese  as  well 
as  foreigners,  spared  nothing  when  the  attack  once 
began.  In  fjict,  for  the  first  four  days,  looting  was  all 
the  fad.  The  troops  of  the  different  nationalities  se- 
cured their  rest  through  *  change  of  occupation.'  To 
them,  the  question  was  not  so  much  which  Chinaman 
was  tlie  worst,  but  which  house  was  the  richest.  There 
was  hardly  a  house  or  shop  that  was  not  entered  by 
some  one.  The  Chinese  sought  immunity  whenever 
possible  ;  but  even  when  looted,  they  made  little  com- 
plaint, l)eing  grateful  that  their  lives  were  spared  or 
their  houses  left  standing." 

"Loot  means  s^xtils  of  war.  If  there  has  been  no  war, 
looting  may  be  set  down  as  wrong.  If  wrong  there  has 
been,  it  has  been  in  making  war,  whether  by  the  Chi- 
nese imperial  government  or  by  the  combined  troops  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  not  in  the  incidental 
result  of  the  collection  of  spoils." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  writes  on  "Higher  Technical 
Training  ; "  Mr.  Walter  Mticarthur  on  "  The  Movement 
for  a  Shorter  Working-Day ; "  Hattie  E.  Mahood  on 
"The  Liberal  Party  and  the  English  Democracy;" 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ilorwill  on  "Religious  Journalism  in  Eng- 
land and  America;"  Mr.  R.  Clark  on  "Certain  Fail- 
ures in  School  Hygiene ; "  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  on 
"A  Plea  for  Architectural  Studies ;"  Mr.  John  Corbin 
answei-s  in  the  negative  the  question  "Is  the  EIlectiTe 
System  Elective?"  holding  that  this  system  has  not 
performed  the  work.  In  our  department  of  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month  "  we  have  quoted  at  some  length 
from  the  consensus  of  graduate  opinion  on  **  The  Short- 
ened College  Course,"  presented  by  President  Thwing. 


Under  present   cood^tioii 


»ught  by 


GUNTO>rS  MAGAZINK 

IN  the  July  number  of  Ounton%  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck 
Ellis  describes  the  effort  made  in  the  Southern 
States  to  obtain  legislation  prohibiting  child  labor  in 
factories.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  had 
to  fight  almost  single-handed  in  the  South  for  this  legis- 
lation. The  fact  that  the  struggle  has  been  a  losing  one 
is  explained  by  Mrs.  Ellis  as  due  to  the  indifference  of 
the  Southern  x>eople  themselves,  arising  from  their  nn- 
familiarity  with  this  class  of  labor,  and  a  foilure  to 
adjust  their  own  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  oon- 
nection  with  such  a  class.  Mrs.  Ellis  predicts,  liow- 
ever,  that  while  the  enactment  of  child-labor  laws  may 
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be  delayed  in  some  States,  opposition  will  soon  yield  to 
the  instincts  of  humanity. 

ARE  THE  RAILROADS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  POST- 
OFFICE  DEFICIT? 

Mr.  Stanley  Washburn  analyzes  the  rates  paid  by 
the  Government  for  mail-transportation,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  service,  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  annual  postal  deficit  is  not  due  to  exorbitant 
charges  by  the  railroads.  The  Government's  require- 
ment that  the  railroads  carry  mail  on  their  fastest 
trains  involves  increased  expenditures  for  fuel  and 
equipment,  increase  of  wear  and  tear  on  equipment 
and  roadbed,  inconvenience  to  railroads  operating  fast 
mail-trains,  danger  of  accident,  and  special  equipment, 
the  cost  of  which  all  falls  upon  the  railroad. 

BANKRUPT  GOVERNMENTS. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  reviews  the  financial 
status  of  various  Old  World  and  New  World  nations 
which  \iii\y  be  said  to  be  mortgaged  to  other  powers. 
The  proposed  partition  of  China,  and  the  absorption  of 
Persia  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  modern  instances  of  the  acquisition 
of  weak  countries  by  powerful  ones ;  but  there  are 
many  other  cases  of  national  bankruptcy.  England, 
for  example,  almost  owns  and  controls  Portugal.  In 
South  America,  many  of  the  smaller  republics  are 
owned  by  money-lenders  and  capitalists.  *'In  many 
cases  private  corporations  and  capitalists  have  more  to 
say  in  the  government  of  the  small  South  American 
republics  than  the  presidents  or  their  cabinets.  Virtu- 
ally owning  everything  of  real  value  in  the  country,  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  demand  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs  that  concern  their 
own  interests."  Some  of  the  South  American  republics 
have  already  readied  their  limit  so  far  as  borrowing  is 
concerned.  Bolivia  now  owes  a  debt  of  over  $150,000,- 
000,  contracted  in  the  war  with  Chile.  Chile  stands 
ready  to  absorb  her  weaker  neighbor  on  confession  of 
bankruptcy.  It  is  hard  for  Bolivia  to  raise  the  inter- 
est, and  no  one  cares  to  loan  her  more  money,  so  that 
heavy  taxes  have  to  be  levied  on  the  people,  and  some- 
tinie.s,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  army  is  disbanded. 
Turkey  is  another  country  where  lenders  are  not  eager 
to  make  investments,  and  financial  disintegration  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  editor  has  two  vigorous  articles  in  defense  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  in  rebuttal  of  attacks  recently 
made  on  the  tariff  before  the  Industrial  Commission  by 
Mr,  Edward  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

<  «  A  CADEMIC  Freedom  in  America"  is  the  subject 
jt\.  of  an  article  contributed  to  the  International 
Monthly  for  July  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. In  this  paper,  President  Hyde  seeks  to  define  the 
duties  of  the  six  partners  in  every  higher  institution  of 
learning — namely,  the  founders,  the  state,  the  trustees, 
the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  constituency  of  the 
college,  including  the  institution's  own  alumni.  Presi- 
dent Hyde  defines  academic  freedom  as  the  harmonious 
working  of  these  six  constituent  elements  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  slavery  of  the  institution  may  come  from 
either  of  the  six  sources  :  **  Meddlesome  founders  and 
dictatorial  donors  ;  a  state  that  is  either  too  lax  or  too 
severe  in  its  supervision  ;  a  president  an4  trust^s  who 


are  either  arbitrary  and  partial  or  negligent  and  incom- 
I>etent ;  professors  who  regard  their  mission  as  agita- 
tors in  behalf  of  their  own  peculiar  views  as  prior  to 
their  obligation  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  and 
the  proportions  of  truth  ;  obstreperous  and  lawless 
students ;  and,  lastly,  indifferent  and  easy-going  alum- 
ni, who  forget  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  alma  mater, 
and  permit  her,  without  protest,  to  lapse  into  fossil- 
ization." 

Other  essays  in  this  number  are  *'  The  Evolution  of 
the  Mammalia,"  by  W.  B.  Scott ;  "American  Quality," 
by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler ;  "The  Vatican  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  by  Salvatore  Cortesi ;  "Recent  Work  on  the 
Principles  of  Mathematics,"  by  Bertrand  Russell ; 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  by  Herbert  Fried- 
en  wald  ;  "  The  Story  of  Ahikar,"  by  George  A.  Barton, 
and  "  An  American  Economist,"  by  Frank  A.  Fetter. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  reviews  recent  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  simplification  of  English  spelling,  and 
concludes  that  progress  along  this  line  is  both  certain 
and  irresistible.  He  suggests  that  each  of  us  form  the 
habit  of  using  in  our  daily  writing  "such  simplified 
spellings  as  will  not  seem  affected  or  freakish,  keeping 
ourselves  always  in  the  foreground  of  the  movement, 
but  never  going  very  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  is  a  very  good 
number.  Nearly  all  the  articles  are  of  high 
average  merit,  although  there  is  no  one  particularly 
standing  out  beyond  the  others. 

CHINA  AND  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.   Frederick  Greenwood  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
missionary  societies  to  think  twice  or  thrice  before  they 
send  any  missionaries  back  into  the  provinces  which 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  recent  disturbances.    He  ad- 
mits that  if  the  missionaries  chose  to  do  so  in  China  the 
governments  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  prevent  them, 
but  he  appeals  to  them  to  reconsider  the  position,  and 
asks  them  to  face  the  facts  as  they  are.    The  most  con- 
spicuous fact  to  which  he  invites  their  attention  is  the 
altered  relations  which  must  henceforth  exist  between 
China  and  the  powers.    A  year  ago  it  was  universally 
expected  that  China  would  be  cowed  into  submission. 
Now  Christendom  has  put  forth  its  full  strength.    It 
has  punished  China  as  heavily  as  it  could,  and  the  net 
result  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  was  expected. 
The  resounding  blow  has  been  delivered,  but  China  is 
not  touched,  and  the  revolt  is  encouraged  by  the  out- 
come of  the  enterprise.    This  being  so,  Mr.  Greenwood 
asks  the  missionaries  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
those   provinces    which   have    not   been   swept  with 
rapine  and  massacre,  to  refuse  to  allow  any  married 
missionaries  or  women  and  children  to  go  int©  the  in- 
land stations,  and  he  also  exhorts  them  to  walk  humbly 
and  quietly,  abandoning  such  poor  arrogance  as  arriv 
ing  in  green  chairs  and  the  like.    If  the  missionary  so- 
cieties answer  that  it  is  their  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  and  that  there  is  no  exception  for  the 
districts  haunted  by  Boxers,  Mr.  Greenwood  replies 
that  all  souls  are  of  equal  value,  and  that  there  are  as 
many  millions  of  Chinese  untouched  by  missionary  ef- 
fort in  undisturbed  provinces  as  there  are  in  districts 
which  have  just  been  scourged  by  Boxer  risings  and 
punitive  expeditions.    All  Christendom  could  not  sup- 
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ply  one  of  the  immune  provinces  with  missionary  labor, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  choice  in  the  saving  of  souls. 

THE  NEW  STAR  IN  PERSEUS. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Ledger  describes  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star  which  was  first  seen  at  2:40  on 
the  morning  of  April  22  last.  It  was  observed  by  Dr. 
T.  J.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh. 

**  The  next  evening  this  wonderful  star  was  brighter 
than  Aldebaran.  On  tiie  23d  it  even  rivaled  Capella, 
well  known  for  its  great  brilliancy  in  a  neighboring  part 
of  the  sky.  Besides  Sirius,  the  brightest  in  the  heavens, 
Arcturus  was  the  only  star  that  at  all  surpassed  it 
among  those  that  are  visible  in  the  latitude  of  London." 

There  was  no  trace  of  its  presence  in  a  photograph 
taken  twenty-eight  hours  before  Dr.  Anderson  sighted 
it,  so  that  the  new  star  had  increased  its  light  nearly 
ten  thousand  fold  in  twenty-eight  hours.  Photographs 
taken  later  indicated  that  the  increase  was  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  fold  in  the  course  of  three  days.  It 
then  fell  back  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  then  rose 
again,  and  oscillated  for  three  or  four  days  between  the 
three  and  a  half  and  the  fifth  magnitude.  Mr.  Ledger 
describes  with  considerable  detail  the  way  in  which  the 
spectroscope  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
constitution  of  the  star.  His  article  leaves  upon  the 
mind  the  impression  that  some  more  new  arts  are  ])adly 
needed  in  order  to  enable  astronomers  to  verify  their 
hypotheses. 

tHE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  Dr. 
Creighton,  whom  he  knew  very  well.  He  mourns  over 
the  premature  death  of  the  bishop,  who  broke  down  as 
a  race-horse  would  break  down  if  he  were  put  to  draw 
a  coal-truck.  He  died  because  he  could  not  and  would 
not  confine  himself  to  essentials  and  leave  secondary 
things  in  the  hands  of  secondary  persons.  Mr.  Paul 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  bishop's  habit  of  making  fun 
of  everybody  and  everything.  He  was  the  most  cheer- 
ful of  men,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  enjoying  every  mo- 
ment of  life.  He  delighted  in  paradoxes,  and  seemed 
full  of  friendly  contempt  for  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand chaff.  He  had  no  reverence  for  other  people's 
idols,  and  had  no  idols  of  his  own.  His  memory  was 
wonderfully  comprehensive.  In  conversation  he  would 
pass  from  classical  scholarship  to  social  gossip,  and 
from  medieval  history  to  social  evils  with  perfect  ease. 
On  no  other  face  has  Mr.  Paul  ever  seen  such  an  ex- 
pression of  concentrated  energy,  and  yet  in  Fulham 
Gardens  on  Sunday  afternoon  all  visitors  found  him 
leisurely — chatty,  hostile,  and  apparently  without  a 
care  in  the  world.  He  did  not  care  two  straws  what  a 
man^s  opinions  were.  He  liked  a  clever  man,  he  loved 
a  good  man,  and  he  hated  bores.  No  Englishman  save 
Lord  Acton  had  his  knowledge  at  his  fingers'  ends  more 
than  Dr.  Creighton.  He  reveled  in  talking  nonsense  to 
children*  by  whom  he  was  adored.  The  only  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Paul  tells  is  that  the  Queen  asked  him  why 
he  refused  to  write  her  life  on  the  same  scale  as  his 
"Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  ** If  your  majesty  wished 
me  to  write  your  life,"  was  the  reply,  "your  majesty 
should  not  have  made  me  a  bishop." 

THE  LABYRINTHS  OF  CRETE. 

Lady  Galloway  writes  a  Tery  interesting  paper  on  the 
discoYerieB '  i<di  bave  hem  made  in  the  labyrinths  of 
Crete.    1  bave  been  found  In  the 


palace  of  King  Minos  inscribed  with  a  perfect  linear 
type  of  prehistoric  writing  hitherto  unknown.  This 
was  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  characters.  The  excava- 
tions prove  that  in  Crete  literature  and  art  were  exiat- 
ing  on  a  basis  of  their  own,  and  different  from  those  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt  in  an  antiquity  dating  back  long 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  somewhat  amazing  to  fiDd 
that  this  latest  discovery  shows  that  the  ancient  Cretans 
had  already  discovere<l  all  that  our  ladies*  tailors  can 
teach  us  about  the  apparel  of  women.  On  the  frescoes 
on  the  walls  of  the  little  supper  chambers  leadingoutof 
the  council  chamber  of  King  Minos  were  found  pictues 
of  ladies  in  the  dress  of  the  time.  Lady  Galloway  says: 
*'It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  l)elieve  that  the  ladies  of 
his  court  attended  tliese  supper  parties  in  the  low- 
necked  gowns  of  to-day,  with  frilled  skirts,  puffed 
sleeves,  and  their  hair  waved  and  dressed  as  if  by  the 
most  modern  of  Parisian  coiffeurs.  Yet  this  Is  how 
they  are  here  drawn  and  painted  on  the  walls,  and  thus 
handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity." 

A  BUSINESS  WAU  OFFICE. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  writing  on  the  question  of  British 
army  administration,  commends  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Dawkins^  commission,  but  com- 
plains that  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He 
assumes  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  chief  business 
of  the  government  will  be  to  provide  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Therefore,  he  proposes  that  the  commander-iih 
chief  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  should  be 
permanent  meml)ers  of  every  cabinet.  The  crux  of  the 
whole  business  is  that  there  ought  to  be  communicft- 
tion  of  some  kind  between  the  government  and  the 
heads  of  the  war  office  departments  as  to  what  the 
work  of  the  army  from  time  to  time  is  to  be,  and  what, 
therefore,  should  be  the  minimum  expansion  and  what 
its  power  to  meet  emergencies.  At  present  he  com- 
plains that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  carry  on  a  great 
administration  directly  by  a  parliamentary  minister* 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  business  concentrates  in 
the  oflice  of  the  permanent  under-secretary,  who  be- 
comes, by  virtue  of  his  position,  the  real  commander-in- 
chief  and  governor  of  the  army.  What  he  would  like  to 
see  instead  of  this  would  be  a  system  like  that  which 
prevails  in  the  customs  and  inland  revenue,  in  which 
the  whole  business  would  be  committed  to  a  perma- 
nent conmiission  or  permanent  chief,  who  wotdd  be 
supervised  only  by  the  secretary  of  state,  but  not 
directly  administered  by  him. 

OTUER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Fyvie  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  with  George  IV.,  when 
he  was  prince  regent.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  Mrs.  fitzherbert  was  legally  mar- 
ried to  George  IV.,  who  thereby  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  that  the  marriage  of  Queen  Caroline  was  a  bigamous 
marriage  forced  upon  the  king,  into  which  he  was 
bribed  when  he  was  sober  and  bullied  when  he  was 
drunk.  The  papers  that  would  set  all  controversy  at 
rest  are  still  locked  up  in  Coutts'  Bank.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  ere  long  see  the  light. 

Mr.  Childer.s,  writing  on  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Australia,  notes  that  although  the  Australians  are  very 
enthusiastic  alx)ut  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
they  are  showing  very  little  disposition  to  accept  with 
gratitude  Mr.  ChamberlaiK^^s  9^^  to  create  coloiiiliL 
lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IE  Contemporary  Review  for  July  opens  with 
an  article  by  an  anonymous  writer  on  "The 
gn  Policy  of  Lord  Rosebery"  during  his  first 
e  of  the  foreign  office  in  1886.  The  writer  praises 
Roeebery  very  highly : 

>rd  Ro^bery^s  term  of  office  in  1886  showed  that 
leral  government  no  longer  meant  a  policy  of 
everywhere  except  at  home,  and  that  there  were 
al  statesmen  as  much  in  touch  as  any  others  with 
national  interests  and  instincts  which  demand  a 
ious  and  resolute  administration  in  foreign  and 
ial  affairs.  This  was  the  great  moral  of  Lord 
lery's  foreign  secretaryship  in  1886.  It  explains 
isistence  with  which  he  was  called  back  to  the 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1892.*' 

THE  COST  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  ARMIES. 

t.  Elliott  Cairnes  has  a  very  good  article  under 
leading,  in  which  he  concludes  that,  considering 
fferent  conditions  of  life,  the  British  army  costs 
ire  than  the  French  or  German.  The  chief  differ- 
in  expenditure  is  in  pay  and  food,  and  as  long  as 
tary  service  is  to  be  preserved,  these  cannot  be  cut 
.  As  regards  the  accusations  of  waste.  Captain 
es  says : 

!t  no  one  console  himself  with  the  belief  that  by 
itroduction  of  any  number  of  reforms,  however 
tary,  in  our  administration  or  in  the  system  of 
ng  at  the  war  office  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
diture  to  any  appreciable  degree.  It  may  be  pos- 
jO  save  a  few  thousand  pounds  here  and  there ;  in 
rstem  of  working  the  army  clothing  department, 
stance,  it  may  be  possible  to  Introduce  many  minor 
mies  ;  but  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the 
hat  an  army  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
be  paid  a  wage  equal  to  the  standard  wage  for  un- 
1  labor  throughout  the  country,  or  must  accept  as 
ts  those  too  feeble  to  fight  their  own  way  and  to 
their  own  living  in  civil  life." 

SHARKS  IN  BRITISH  WATERS. 

m  an  article  on  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  by  Mr. 
lias  Dunn,  we  quote  the  following  passage  as  to 
vages  committed  in  British  waters  by  dog-sharks: 
is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  winter  months, 
dshing-boats  are  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery 
the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  and  some 
y  thousand  pilchard  are  fairly  meshed  in  a  boat^s 
>r  these  hungry  hounds  to  rush  on  them,  and  be- 
ie  fisherman  can  secure  a  thousand  of  them,  for 
mainder  to  be  eaten  or  destroyed,  and  the  net  bit- 
id  torn  to  pieces  by  this  savage  host.  At  such 
our  fishermen  declare  that  this  is  the  most  im- 
;  and  terrific  sight  of  savage  life  imaginable. 
3at's  light  is  always  a  strong  one,  enabling  the 
nan  to  see  easily  how  to  take  the  tish  out  of  his 
This  throws  its  light  on  the  sea  many  fathoms 
d  the  boat.  When  this  attack  of  the  dogs  occurs, 
ften  surround  her  in  such  masses  that  they  will 
',ach  other  against  the  side  of  the  boat  and  on  the 
and  so  closely  are  they  often  packed  that  there  is 
m  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  anything  but 
beafls,  so  that  on  looking  into  the  sea  the  most 
Dent  objects  are  their  wild,  glaring,  scintillating 
And  when  their  opportunity  comes  in  this  dread- 
vasal,  rather  than  let  go  their  first  grip  of  the 
tuch  against  the  fisherman's  will,  hundreds  and 


sometimes  thousands  are  hauled  on  board  the  boat 
with  the  nets." 

THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Darragh,  rector  of  Johannesburg,  has 
an  article  on  this  subject.  He  recommends  very  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit  liquor  deal- 
ers, and  complete  state  control.  He  recommends  that 
government  salesmen  should  be  appointed  who  would 
draw  regular  salaries,  and  have  no  inducement  to  push 
the  sale  of  drink.  A  **  South  African  Alliance  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Liquor  Trade"  has  been  founded  to  pro- 
mote these  views. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  has  an  article  on  the  late  Count 
Blumenthal.  Count  de  Soissons  writes  on  '*  Dilettante- 
ism  in  French  Literature."  The  Rev.  D.  S.  Cairns  con- 
tributes the  second  part  of  his  article  on  "  Christianity 
and  Public  Life." 

We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes*  paper 
on  **  The  English  School  and  Its  German  Rival." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  papers  in  the  July 
Fortnightly,  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  Taylor  and 
H.  W.  Wilson,  dealing  with  the  commercial  rivalry  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

A  CHINESE  REFORMER'S  PRESCRIPTIONS   FOR  CHINA. 

Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  famous  tutor  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  who  fied  from  Peking  in  1808  with  a  heavy  price 
upon  his  head,  has  addressed  two  open  letters  to  the 
powers  advising  them  as  to  what  course  they  should 
adopt  in  the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Perceval  Landon  in- 
troduceH  these  letters  to  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly, 
What  Kang  says  is  that  in  some  way  or  another  the 
powers  must  bell  the  cat,  clap  the  Empress  into  a  for- 
tress, and  reestablish  the  ix)wer  of  the  Emperor.  Kang 
believes  in  the  Emperor,  and  in  nobody  else.  He  disbe- 
lieves in  many  people,  including  the  Empress,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  especially  Yung  Lu,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  guards  division  of  the  army,  and  who,  he  main- 
tains, is  the  arch-conspirator,  Prince  Tuan  being  merely 
a  tool  in  his  hands.  Kang  thinks  that  nearly  all  the 
Chinese,  wise  and  dull  alike,  feel  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  must  be  displaced,  and  at  a  national  assembly 
held  at  Shanghai  reformers  of  capacity  and  judgment 
expressed  this  oplnioBL  The  result  was  that  their  lead- 
ers were  all  arrested  and  beheaded.  His  last  words  are : 
"  China  may  still  be  saved  if  the  powers  and  their  con- 
suls show  practical  sympathy  with  the  reformers  who 
are  still  left  alive." 

THE  MORAL  OF  BOURGET'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upon  Bourget*s  "  Le  Fan- 
tdme,"  rejoices  to  see  in  it  a  delineation  of  the  necessary 
moral  results  of  the  non-ethical  teaching  of  the  French 
secular  schools.  The  hero  thus  defines  his  only  creed, 
which  he  found  did  not  lead  to  paradise : 

**  I  have  always  believed  that  man,  cast  upon  this 
earth,  in  a  world  which  he  will  never  understand,  by  a 
cause  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  for  an  end  of 
which  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  has  only  one  reason  for 
existing  during  the  few  years  that  are  accorded  him  be- 
tween two  nothingnesses, — to  multiply,  to  vivify,  to 
heighten  in  himself  all  strong  and  deep  sensations ;  and 
as  love  contains  them  all  in  their  greatest  strength,  to 
love  and  be  loved." 
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SPORT  AND  CRUELTY. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  devotes  eleven  pages  to  ridicnle  and 
denunciation  of  the  views  of  the  Humanitarian  League. 
He  writes  as  a  sportsman  in  defense  of  sport,  puts  his 
points  reasonably  enough,  and  admits  that  the  so-called 
blood  sports  have  a  distinctly  hardening  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  their  votaries.  He  even  seems  to  regard  this 
as  a  certain  advantage.  To  quote  his  own  words,  *'I 
cannot  regard  any  pastime  which  hardens  men  for  the 
pursuit  of  war  as  wholly  to  be  condemned." 

THE  SWAN  SONG  OF  MOROCCO. 

Under  this  title  there  is  a  curious  paper,  signed  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson,  which  professes  to  be  made  up  from 
letters  received  from  a  thinking  Moor  who  meditates 
mournfully  concerning  the  approaching  decease  of  the 
Moorish  empire.  He  is  afraid  of  France,  but  still  more 
is  he  full  of  dismay  at  the  corruption  and  flippancy  of 
the  Sultan.  **Our  race  is  run,"  he  says,  "and  we  that 
be  Moors  are  falling— falling  beside  the  way  of  man's 
Journey  across  this  world." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Rowland  Grey  writes  upon  "  The  Boers  of  Jane 
Austen."  Lady  Jeune  discusses  "  The  Social  Tyranny 
of  Bridge."  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  gossips  about  recent 
books. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW,  . 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  August  containisan  article 
of  great  interest  which  we  have  dealt  with  else- 
where. It  is  entitled  "  Instructions  to  My  Son  on  His 
Visiting  England,''  written  by  the  Afghan  Ameer.  The 
first  editorial  is  entitled  "  The  Boer  at  Home,"  and  is 
written,  we  are  told,  by  an  English  Cape  Colonist,  who 
tells  us  that  if  the  Eioer  is  to  live  happily  with  the  Brit- 
isher he  must  see  that  the  British  are  '*  worthy  of  being 
the  paramount  race."  In  **Ou  the  Line"  the  editor 
gives  his  usual  good  selection  of  books  worth  reading, 
mentioning  among  others  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  Essays 
and  Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the  Bee." 

THE  GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw  has  an  article  under  the  title 
"  Fallacies  and  the  Education  Bill."  He  points  out  that 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Germans  possess  a 
great  number  of  polytechnics.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  very  few  compared  with  England,  but  what  they 
have  are  very  efficient.  Auothe  Anportant  point  is  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  students  are  not  artisans,  but  the 
heads  and  managers  of  businesses,  and  their  chemists 
and  engineers.  It  is  to  the  better  training  of  the  heads 
of  businesses  that  Germans  owe  their  success. 

A  CENTURY'S  SEA  COMMERCE. 

From  Mr.  Benjamin's  paper,  "A  Century  of  Sea 
Commerce,"  we  quote  the  conclusion  : 

*'  The  growth  in  the  size  of  ships  became  most  marked 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  not  afloat  a  single  vessel  of  10,000  tons;  in  1901 
there  will  be  25.  In  1892  there  were  launched  in  the 
United  Kingdom  87  steamers  of  over  4,000  tons ;  in  1900 
no  fewer  than  125  were  built.  Of  the  new  steamers  of 
over  10,000  tons  to  be  bom  ^  -t  year  of  the  new 

century  5  will  be  over  1(  Who  can  place 

a  limit  on  what  the  ne^  It  is  stated 

by  a  well-known  shipb'  dj 

to  build  a  steamer  of 
material  is  concerned, 


ENGLAND  PARAMOUNT  FOBBVKB. 

An  astonishing  example  of  imperlHlist  vanity  is  top* 
plied  by  Mr.  G.  Stewart  Bowles'  ''KMtioual  Horiioii  of 
Falmouth,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  Uk 
British  empire  must  remain  paramount  foreYer,  and 
thus  form  the  only  exception  to  the  law  which  govcrni 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  '*  The  sea-center  of  the 
world,"  we  are  told,  **  is  irretrievably  fixed,"  and  there- 
fore "it  follows  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  Eng- 
land has  been  given,  perhaps  by  chance,  possibly  bf 
something  higher,  the  position  which,  in  the  end,  wis 
certain  to  secure  for  her,  if  the  earth  were  ever  fally 
opened  up,  the  ultimate  predominance ;  that  Engtand 
is  supreme  for  the  same  reasons  that  every  other  domi- 
nant power  has  been  supreme ;  but  that,  set  as  she 
is  in  the  midst  of  all  lands,— lands  which  can  hardly 
now  in  any  great  proportion  go  back  fundamentally 
upon  their  developments, — she  is  destined  to  stand  abcyrt 
them  all  in  durability,  and,  secure  in  her  rational  bori- 
sson,  which  girdles  all  the  earth,  to  last  in  supremacy, 
if  it  be  so,  until  the  end  of  time." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Florence  Bell  writes  on  "Mothers  and  Danghteia' 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  discusses  Mr.  Robert  Bridget 
poetry.  There  is  the  usual  admirably  illustrated  ait 
article  by  Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  July  opens  with 
tide  on  '*  The  Eradication  of  Bovine  Taberculosia" 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Baylis  tells  us  that  depression  is  the 
"Disease  of  the  Time." 

"A  recent  writer  has  ventured  to  prophesy  that 
what  will  seem  to  posterity  to  have  been  the  most  chai^ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  its  cari- 
ous intellectual  cowardice.  Men  are  brave  enoogk 
physically,  but  they  are  terribly  afraid  of  new  idesa 
What  hinders  us  but  cowardice  from  setting  resolutely 
to  work  to  sound  everything  to  the  bottom  and  fn^^Mng 
up  our  minds  to  drop  all  conceptions  out  of  the  furni- 
ture of  our  minds  that  are  no  longer  logically  tenable? 
Thus  only  can  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  finn 
faith  for  the  future.  Let  us  *  prove  all  things  and  bold 
fast  that  which  is  good.'  If  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  let  us  find  something  in  which 
we  can  believe." 

The  task  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  to  find  a 
faith  credible  to  enlightened  men. 

A  PLEA  FOR  POSTERTTT. 

Mr.  H.  Giffard-Ruffe  makes  "A  Plea  fbr  Posterity," 
and  gives  some  harrowing  examples  of  the  results  of 
the  marriage  of  the  bodily  and  mentally  unfit.  He 
looks  to  education  to  prevent  such  alliances  in  the  fu- 
ture : 

"  In  education,  in  its  highest  sense,  lies  the  salvstkm 
of  humanity,  and  already  there  is  a  ffiint  murmnr  In 
the  air  betokening  the  coming  of  a  higher  form  of  dv- 
ilization,  built  up  on  the  foundations  of  anselflshness 
and  renunciation,  whose  citisens,  daring  to  face  the 
truth  and  acting  on  its  teaching,  will  stamp  oat  thsae 
seeds  which  to-day  constitute  the  gravest  of  perils  to 
the  future  of  the  civilized  races  of  the  world.** 

MIUTANT  IRELAND. 

Timon  writes  an  article  under  this  title.    He  deab 
^th  the  Gaelic  revival  and  the  renewed  land  ngjtntfcm 
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as  symptoms  of  a  strong  revival  of  the  Irish  National- 
ist cause.  Timon  says  that  university  education  and 
the  financial  relations  question  excite  little  interest  in 
Ireland.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  distinct  industrial 
revival,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preferential  pur- 
chase of  Irish  manufactures. 

LORD  ROSEB£RY*S  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  writing  on  "  Labor  Questions 
and  Empire,^  says : 

'*  Lord  Rosebery's  empire,  no  matter  how  he  seeks  to 
conceal  it,  is  an  empire  based  on  force,  an  empire  of 
military  dominion  ;  his  confusing  definitions  are  merely 
resorted  to  so  that  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  may 
be  enlisted  to  support  a  scheme  which  has  for  its  pri- 
mary object,  not  the  subjugation  of  alien  peoples  alone, 
but  the  subjugation  of  the  very  people  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  toil  and  sacrifice  in  building  it  up.  To  real- 
ize a  Roseberian  empire  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  strong 
public  sentiment  of  national  and  race  superiority. 
The  two  most  powerful  agencies  for  molding  popular 
thought  are  requisitioned  for  the  propaganda^the  press 
and  the  pulpit — and  in  due  time  the  whole  of  society  is 
infected  with  the  deadly  poison,  until  even  the  most 
degraded  victims  of  misrule  here  are  shouting  for  that 
misrule  to  be  extended  to  territories  where  a  freer  and 
a  wider  life  is  possible." 


CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  number  of  Comhill  opens  with  a  poem 
on  King  Alfred  the  Great  by  Ernest  Myers. 

In  an  instructive  and  sensible  article  upon  investment 
and  speculation,  Mr.  George  Yard  says  : 

**  Honest  citizens  who  would  be  aghast  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  back  horses  or  try  a  turn  at 
roulette — not  on  moral  grounds,  but  simply  because 
they  regard  such  gambling  as  reckless — will  quite 
cheerfully  buy  shares  that  they  have  seen  recommended 
in  the  City  chit-chat  of  their  favorite  halfpennyworth 
and  have  heard  well  spoken  of  in  the  club,  the  smoking- 
room,  or  the  cheap  lunch-bar,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  odds  against  the  speculator 
are  heavier  than  those  against  the  gambler  either  on 
the  turf  or  at  the  tables ;  and  the  moral  objections  are 
certainly  stronger  in  his  case." 

He  also  comments  on  the  abuse  which  is  showered 
upon  the  City,  although  he  considers  it  to  be  in  all 
probability  the  most  honestly  conducted  quarter  of  the 
metropolis. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  is  always  readable,  and  his  short 


story,  "Lost  and  Found,"  relating  the  adventures  of  a 
fishing-schooner^s  apprentice,  is  a  charming  sketch. 
The  author,  however,  fails  to  clear  up  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  abandonment  of  the  derelict 
salvaged  later  by  the  boy  and  the  cook  of  the  wrecked 
schooner. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  continues  his  account  of  the  Great 
Mutiny,  dealing  chiefiy  with  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He 
brings  into  prominence  the  differences  between  Generals 
Outram,  Havelock,  and  Neill,  in  spite  of  which  they 
worked  most  loyally  together. 

The  fourth  article  upon  "Family  Budgets"  is  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Earle,  and  deals  with  the  spending  of 
an  income  of  $9,000  a  year. 

Notes  of  an  Octogenarian,  being  the  reminiscences 
of  Miss  Louisa  Courtenay,  make  very  interesting  read- 
ing.  

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  July  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  *'  Push  Lar- 
rikinism  "  in  Australia,  which  we  have  noticed  among 
the  "Leading  Articles." 

There  is  an  anonymous  article  on  "  The  London  Irish," 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  poorer  classes  of  London-born 
Irish  men  and  women,  from  which  the  following  passage 
may  be  worth  quoting : 

"The  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
docker  population  cannot  be  confidently  defined  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Its  hold  on  the  women  is  certainly 
stronger  than  on  the  men,  and  the  honor  must  be  fairly 
divided  between  the  sisters  and  the  priests.  An  Irish 
girl  has  an  alive  sense  of  religion,  and  compares  most 
favorably  in  point  of  morals  with  her  English  sister, 
who  passes  godlessly  from  the  board  school  to  the  fac- 
tory. They  even  submit  to  discipline  in  matters  of 
dress  ;  we  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  the  substi- 
tution of  the  plain  straw  hat  with  a  leather  band  for 
the  wonderful  edifice  of  ostrich  feathers  which  used  to 
be  in  fashion  is  due  to  the  thrifty  advice  of  a  much- 
respected  Catholic  lady  who  occupies  herself  with  good 
works.  The  priests,  too,  exercise  a  remarkable  control 
over  their  fiocks  up  to  a  certain  point.  One  of  them 
used  to  rule  his  parish  literally  with  a  rod,  carrying  a 
stout  cane  under  his  cassock,  which  he  would  lay  about 
the  back  of  a  burly  docker  caught  knocking  his  wife 
about."  ^^ 

The  writer  conclude  that  a  couple  of  generations' 
residence  in  London  results  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
Irish  immigrants. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MD'AVENEL'S  article  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondes  for  June  on  the  machinery  and  scen- 
ery of  the  French  theater  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  contributes  a  study  of  modern 
dress  in  sculpture,  as  observed  in  the  salons  of  1901. 
Both  salons,  he  says,  were  characterized  by  a  strong  re- 
action against  the  modern  school,  and  a  strong  tend- 
ency toward  a  rehabilitation  of  past  methods.  As  re- 
gards the  problem  of  the  prosaic  aspect  of  modern 
dress,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  puts  in  the  way  of 
the  sculptor,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  explains  what  he  calls 


the  fundamental  eesthetic  law  of  human  dress;  it  is 
SBsthetic,  he  says,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  re- 
vealing. Now,  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman  of 
modern  times  is  not  revealing,  but  a  kind  of  shell,  the 
object  of  which,  apparently,  is  to  make  every  man  look 
as  like  his  neighbor  as  a  tortoise  is  like  another  tor- 
toise. M.  de  la  Sizeranne  argues,  indeed,  that  this  lev- 
eling costume,  which  tries  to  malce  the  consumptive 
clerk  look  like  the  athlete,  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
an  age  in  which  equality  is  an  ideal.  His  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  the  artist  should  never  be  bound  by 
his  idea  of  to-day,  and  that  if  his  subject  looks  better  in 
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drapery  than  in  a  modem  overcoat,  he  should  paint 
him  in  drapery  regardless  of  contemporary  laughter, 
and  assured  of  the  approval  of  posterity. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  RELATIONS. 

M.  de  Vogii6  reviews  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley's  work  on 
"France,  Her  History  and  Her  Political  Institutions." 
The  edition  of  Mr.  Bod  ley's  book  which  he  had  before 
him  is  the  one  which  its  author  has  written  in  French, 
and  he  has  relieved  it  of  the  great  mass  of  explanations 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  edition  intended 
for  English  readers.  On  the  whole,  M.  de  Vogti^  is 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  knowledge  which  Mr. 
Bodley  was  able  to  gain  of  the  French  people  in  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  eight  years'  study,  but  he 
complains  that  Mr.  Bodley  remains  an  Englishman,  in- 
asmuch that  his  attitude  toward  the  French  people 
rather  resembles  that  of  a  visitor  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, who,  finding  himself  inspecting  a  cage  of  pretty 
little  monkeys,  says,  "How  tame  they  are  after  all  I" 

CHINA. 

There  are  two  articles  relating  to  China  in  the  June 
numbers.  In  the  first,  M.  Piry,  of  the  Chinese  customs 
service,  describes  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people 
toward  reform.  He  lays  it  down  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  nations  of  the  West  should  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  gocxl  qualities  of  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  of  their  bad  qualities.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
which  may  surprise  many  people  who  imagine  they  un- 
derstand the  Chinese  problem,  that,  so  far  from  being 
an  obstacle  to  reform,  the  educated  class  in  China— the 
mandarinate,  as  M.  Piry  calls  it— is  destined  to  be  ac- 
tually the  vehicle  by  which  reform  will  come.  The 
other  article  having  to  do  with  China  is  by  Lieutenant 
Darcy,  of  the  French  navy,  in  which  he  gives  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  the  sU)ry  of  the  defense  of  the  French 
legation  in  Peking.  It  is  an  exciting  and  stirring  story, 
told  with  characteristic  clearness  and  precision,  and  the 
reader  shares  in  the  excitement  of  the  narrator  right  up 
to  that  final  scene  when  a  servant  of  the  French  lega- 
tion brings  news,  which  was  not  at  first  believed,  that 
Europeans  with  black  faces  were  arriving  by  the  Impe- 
rial Canal  and  entering  the  British  legation. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

CONSIDERING  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  still  the 
state  religion  of  France,  it  is  curious  how  seldom 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  Vatican  is  touched  on  in  the 
French  reviews ;  therefore,  the  more  interest  attaches 
to  M.  B.  D'Agen's  vivid  account,  in  the  Nouvclle 
RevuCf  of  a  Papal  audience. 

THE  POPE  TO-DAY. 

"  The  long,  thin  body  is  wholly  concealed  by  the  float- 
ing robes,  which  seem  to  envelop  rather  a  spirit  than  a 
mortal  man.  .  .  .  The  ascetic  countenance,  surmounted 
by  a  high,  dome<l  forehead,  is  lighted  by  two  small, 
bright  eyes;  the  mouth,  with  slenderly  formed  lips, 
seems  equally  ready  to  utter  a  benediction  or  to  hiss 
forth  an  anathema." 

PREMATURE  BURIAL. 

A  painful  and  occasionally  much-discussed  subject  is 
once  more  treated,  and  M.  Pilon  evidently  believes  that 
on  the  whole  the  many  stories  told  concerning  prema- 
ture burial  are  true,  and  that  far  too  little  account  js 


made  of  such  cases  by  the  medical  profession.  He 
points  out  that  among  savages,  and  in  the  days  of  antiq- 
uity, every  kind  of  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve 
loved  ones  from  so  horrible  and  tragic  a  fate ;  and  eyen 
now  the  Siamese  and  native  tribes  of  India,  Australia, 
and  South  America  all  so  arrange  matters  that  prena' 
ture  burial  becomes  in  their  case  impossible.  In  the  3lid- 
die  Ages,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  absolutely  forbade  taj 
corpse  in  his  diocese  to  be  buried  before  a  certain  nas- 
ber  of  hours  had  gone  by.  Comparatively  modem  caan 
are,  of  course,  much  the  most  interesting  from  a  pn6> 
tical  point  of  view,  and  among  other  nineteenth-oentniy 
fairly  authentic  cases  of  premature  burial  the  writer 
tells  the  story  of  the  young  Liondon  attorney,  Edward 
Stapleton,  who  owed  his  return  to  the  world  of  the  Ht- 
ing  to  the  fortunate  fact  that  his  last  illness — typhoid^ 
had  presented  certain  peculiar  symptoms  which  made 
the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  case  determined  to  hold  a 
post-mortem.  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  lived  for  many  yean 
after,  always  declared  that  he  had  been  aware  of  everj- 
thing  that  had  happened  to  him  from  the  moment  when 
he  heard  those  about  him  say  *'  He  is  dead  '*  to  the  in- 
stant when  laid,  full  length,  on  the  dissecting-table— 
after  having  been  actually  buried  and  dug  up  again  by 
well-paid  body-snatchers — he  had  heard  the  welcome 
words,  "Why,  he  is  alive  I" 

In  France,  where  the  legal  delay  allowable  between 
the  death  and  the  burial  is  very  short — indeed,  far  toa 
short— the  question  of  premature  burial  has  come  up. 
again  and  again  ;  and  during  the  Second  Empire  a  nota- 
ble discussion  took  place  in  the  French  upper  chamber, 
in  which  Cardinal  Donnet,  a  distinguished  churchman, 
rose  and  told  in  striking  terms  the  story  of  a  young 
priest  who,  falling  into  a  state  of  catalepsy,  saw  and 
heard  everything  which  preceded  his  being  placed  in 
his  coflin  quite  distinctly  ;  the  lid  was  closed,  and  the 
cothn  was  actually  being  carried  from  the  chuidi 
where  the  funeral  service  was  taking  place  to  the 
churchyard,  when  the  **  unfortunate  corpse  "  managed 
with  a  prodigious  effort  to  make  so  great  a  noise  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  bearers.  "  That  young 
priest,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  orator,  "is  before  you 
now  ;  1  it  was  who  passed  through  that  terrible  experi- 
ence." 

WHY  NOT  MOTOR-CAR  KITCHENS? 

Mme.  Schmahl  continues  her  most  interesting  8fr> 
ries  of  articles  concerning  French  domestic  ecooomy 
She  would  evidently  like  to  see  some  system  of  central 
kitchens  established  where  for  a  reasonable  price  the 
weary  housewife  could  purchase  her  household  food  all 
ready  cooked ;  she  points  out  that  it  would  be  even 
easy  to  create,  with  the  aid  of  well-arranged  motor-car 
kitchens,  a  kind  of  ambulant  restaurant  from  which 
food  could  be  served  practically  ready  for  table.  In 
this  fashion  home  life  would  lose  none  of  its  intimate 
charm,  but  many  a  harassed  wife  and  housekeeper 
would  be  saved  from  much  which  now  really  darkens 
the  existence  of  innumerable  modern  women.  Mme. 
Schmahl  points  out  that  some  plan  of  the  kind  isactnally 
in  working  order  at  Berlin ;  but  there  the  ambaiant 
restaurant  only  concerns  itself  with  the  preparation  of 
foo<l  for  the  sick  and  ailing.  "After  all,"  oondndea 
the  writer,  *'  the  disappearance  of  our  kitchens  need  not 
mean  the  disappearance  of  family  life ;  on  the  oontnuy, 
the  emancipation  of  women  from  certain  degradfaig 
and  extremely  fatiguing  household  tasks  would  WHUl 
tend  to  raise  nmrriage  as  an  institution," 
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GfimiAK  CHILDREN. 

ler  the  curious  and  qoaint  title  of  "  Puericulture 
rmany,''  M.  Wolff  contributes  a  really  charming 
luminative  article  concerning  the  fashion  in  which 
rn  Germany  prepares  her  boys  and  girls  for  the 
^le  of  life.  There,  state  education  is  no  dead  let- 
very  German  married  couple,  whatever  their  rank 
ition  in  the  state,  is  compelled  to  prove  that  they 
inging  up  their  child  or  children  properly,  and 
t;he  age  of  three,  boys  and  girls  crowd  the  kinder- 
18,  where  they  are  above  all  taught  to  play,  though 
ig,  writing,  drawing,  and  sewing  are  not  neglected, 
rgartens  are  practically  unknown  in  France,  and 
ore  the  French  writer  describes  them  in  consider- 
etail.  After  the  kindergarten  comes  the  primary 
,  and  from  this  the  boys  artf  gradually  drafted 
3e  technical  schools.  It  is  there  that  each  young 
&n  learns  not  only  one,  but  sometimes  several, 
;  and  while  the  boy  is  becoming  a  practical  me- 
^  his  sister  is  receiving  what  may  be  called  a  thor- 
lome  education.  In  her  school  she  is  taught  how 
»me  a  goo<l  housekeeper ;  she  is  made  to  learn 
Ig  in  all  its  branches ;  and  quite  as  much  atten- 
.  paid  to  tuition  in  dressmaking  as  to  the  learning 
sign  languages. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

»r  articles  deal  with  the  "Debuts  of  the  Great 
eon  ; ''  with  Italian  Neo-Catholicism  ;  with  Tam- 
Hall,  as  seen  through  French  spectacles ;  and 
Gngland*s  hereditary  claim  to  be  consider^  the 
•  of  France. 


LA  REVUE. 
E  June  number  of  La  Revue— aa  M.  Finot  now 
calls  what  was  formerly  La  Revue  dea  Revues— 
resting,  as  usual,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  dealt 
i  still  kept  up. 

A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  POETRY  IN  LIFE. 

*aul  Stapfer,  a  litt&ratcur  of  Bordeaux,  contrib- 
n  article,  sometimes  really  eloquent,  on  "The 
Which  Poetry  Should  Have  in  Life."  Poetry,  as 
•m  is  used  by  M.  Stapfer,  does  not  mean  merely 

He  would  extend  its  domain  so  as  to  include  the 
it  which  a  poor  working-girl,  with  barely  enough 

upon,  brings  into  her  life  when  she  saves  a  few 
x>  buy  flowers  for  her  garret.  To  judge  of  actions 
•  by  their  material  utility  is  the  profound  error 
incurably  prosaic  mind — for  Mr.  Stapfer  is  no 
rian.  *'  We  must  learn  to  spend  liberally  with- 
ways  looking  for  a  material  profit  in  the  near 
Waste  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  some 
.'»  Not  that  there  is  any  very  novel  doctrine 
It  M.  Stapfer  says  about  the  possible  poetry  of 
ife  and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms  ;  it 
vay  in  which  he  words  his  gospel  that  is  rare. 

THE  PRUSSIFICATION  OF  POLAND. 

ntoine  Potocki,  writing  on  "The  Martyrdom  of 
I  in  Prussia,"  enters  at  considerable  length  into 
atment  of  the  Polish  provinces  of  Germany  dur- 
j  last  century.  In  1890,  the  population  of  Prus- 
)land  was  officially  put  at  nearly  8,000,000.  Ao- 
5  to  the  Poles  themselves,  it  was  more  than 
0.  M.  Potocki's  enumeration  of  the  different 
les  of  denationalization  to  which  Poland  has  been 
;ed  irresistibly  recalls  the  methods  advocated  by 


a  certain  section  of  the  English  press  for  dealing  witb 
South  Africa.  Prussian  methods,  he  considers,  might 
result,  at  their  present  rate  of  progress,  in  Poland  being 
absorbed  and  colonissed  in  several  centaries,  and  at  a 
fabulous  cost. 

A£rIAL  NAVIGATION. 

This  is  a  subject  which  M.  Finot  evidently  considers 
of  high  Importance,  for  he  never  fails  to  keep  his  read- 
ers well  abreast  of  the  latest  progress  made  in  aero- 
nautic science.  In  the  number  for  June  1,  M.  Georges 
Caye  discusses  the  most  recent  developments  of  the  fly- 
ing-machine in  France.  Although  the  thoughts  of 
mankind  have  always  revolved  around  the  idea  of  nav- 
igating the  air,  this  has  never  1)een  anything  like  so 
much  the  case  as  recently.  M.  Caye  regards  the  advent 
of  aerial  navigation  as  very  near  at  hand,  although  he 
does  not  venture  to  say  whether  we  shall  attain  it  by 
the  construction  of  a  machine  lighter  or  heavier  than 
air.  He  inclines,  however,  to  be  of  the  school  which  ad- 
vocates a  machine  heavier  than  air.  M.  Roux  describes 
the  progress  of  atrial  navigation  abroad,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  recent  successes  of  Mr.  Davidson.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  various  curious  diagrams  of  bat- 
like, windmill-like,  and  flsh-like  machines. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Letoumeau  contributes  an  interesting  if  not  very 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  Chinese  and  their  mental 
development,  ending  with  a  warning  to  the  Western 
nations  that  their  system  of  examinations,  carried  to 
excess,  may  end  by  making  them  like  the  Chinese, — 
cut-and-dried,  unprogressive,  and  unimaginative. 

Prince  Karageorgevitch  writes  admiringly  of  the 
work  of  the  Swedish  caricaturist,  Albert  EngstrOm. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR  LOMBROSO  writes  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (June  1)  on  "The  Age  of  Puberty  in 
Men  of  Genius."  He  makes  the  admission  that  whereas 
he  has  satisfactorily  accounted,  in  his  own  estimation, 
for  the  existence  of  genius,  he  has  hitherto  failed  to  ex- 
plain why  genius  takes  on  itself  such  various  forms. 
He  admits  that  heredity  and  favorable  environment 
only  account  for  a  certain  proportion ;  indeed,  it  is 
more  usual  to  flnd  that  genius  has  had  to  flght  its  way 
against  adverse  circumstances.  The  professor  now  at- 
tributes the  decisive  influence  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
some  strong  emotion  felt  during  the  critical  years  be- 
tween childhood  and  manhood,  and  supports  his  theory 
with  a  large  number  of  curious  and  interesting  exam- 
ples. The  article  enters  very  fully  into  the  physiologi- 
cal reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  The  practical  con- 
clusion Professor  Lombroso  draws  for  Italy  is  not  to 
limit  education  too  closely  to  classical  studies,  but  to 
widen  the  sphere,  more  especially  in  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nical directions,  in  order  that  from  among  the  iufla- 
ences  brought  to  bear  fresh  impulses  toward  a  future 
career  may  be  derived.  • 

The  same  number  gives  an  entertaining  description 
of  a  great  banquet  given  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  to 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  in  16&5,  when  the  etiquette 
to  be  observed  on  each  side  was  so  tremendous  that  it 
ended  in  Pope  and  queen  each  sitting  in  solitary  state 
at  a  large,  heavily  laden  table  placed  side  by  side  un- 
der an  immense  baldachin. 

In  the  RoMegna  NaMonale,  G.  Prate  writes  with 
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emotion  on  the  miserable  condition  of  many  Italian 
emigrant  children  who  are  simply  little  white  slaves. 
The  author  quotes  especially  the  glass  factories  at 
Lyons,  where,  in  spite  of  factory  acts,  little  Italian  boys 
of  nine  and  ten  are  frequently  employed  for  long  hours 
at  the  great  furnaces,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of 
their  health.  The  mortality  among  them  is  terribly 
high,  and  those  who  survive  boyhood  usually  develop 
consumption.  It  appears  there  exists  a  regular  system 
of  exporting  poor  peasant  children  in  order  that  their 
worthless  owners  may  live  on  their  earnings,  and  an 
effort  is  happily  being  made  in  Italy  to  stir  up  public 
opinion  and  force  the  government  to  adopt  some  reme- 
dial measures.  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  the 
JRiforma  Soeialc, 

Cosmos  Catholicus  devotes  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  June  number  to  a  full  account,  admirably  illus- 
trated, of  the  Pope's  Noble  Guard,  which  has  just  cele- 
brated the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  creation  by 
Pius  VII. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Failure  of  Count  Wal- 
dersee,"  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  monthly  political 
article  in  the  UliHsta  PoUtica  cLcttcraria  contributes 
a  scathing  denunciation  of  the^results  of  the  Waldersee 
mission.  The  Emperor  William  forced  the  hand  of  the 
Czar  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  the  maneuver  has  remained  fruit- 
less. Nothing  has  been  done  to  restore  order  in  China 
—nothing  to  increase  the  prestige  of  Europe.  This  the 
author,  while  admitting  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  attributes  mainly  to  Count  Waldersee's  in- 
capacity both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  strategist.  In  an 
historical  sketch,  **  England  Under  the  Ed  wards,''  A. 
Agresti  traces  the  growth  of  England's  greatness. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (June  1)  dwells  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  national  religious  demonstration  held 
at  Lourdes  in  April  last,  when  over  60,000  men  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  France  spent  three  days  in  religious 
exercises.  The  demonstration  seems  to  have  been  held 
quite  as  much  from  a  nationalist  as  a  religious  motive, 
the  cry  of  "Fit?e  le  Christ  qulaime  la  France  V^  sum- 
ming up  the  sentiments  of  the  pilgrims. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  June  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  opens 
with  an  article  by  M.  Bloch  upon  the  lessons  of 
the  Boer  war  for  Germany.  He  strongly  emphasizes 
the  differences  between  this  war  in  South  Africa  and 
any  war  which  could  occur  between  the  European 
I>owers.  The  line  of  communications  of  the  P^nglish 
army,  although  long  in  South  Africa,  is  nearly  all 
through  English  territory,  and  even  in  length  does  not 
equal  that  which  would  be  required  if  a  German  army 
were  operating  either  in  the  center  of  France,  or  at 
Moscow.  The  huge  disparity  of  numl)ers,  40,000  to 
250,000,  would  also  be  impossible  in  a  European  war. 
Spealcing  of  the  Boers  as  natural  soldiers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  every  advantage  of  experience,  M.  Bloch 
potnts  out  that,  although  good  shotft  at  game  and  good 
horsemen,  the  Boers  hiid  had  no  practice  whatever  in 
long-distance  shooting,  or  in  making  intreuchments  to 
protect  themselves  against  modern  artillery.  Nor  had 
they  any  leaders  or  any  discipline.  He  also  contests 
the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  a  European  army 


would  have  done  vastly  better  than  the  English  oda 
did.  At  first,  he  says,  no  doubt,  but  after  the  experi- 
ence of  so  many  months  the  advantage  would  be  with 
the  English.  The  lassons  which  M.  Bloch  draws  from 
the  war  all  help  to  prove  his  constant  afiaertion  thit  a 
large  Continental  war  would  prove  ftself  impoadbfe. 
Germany,  he  says,  could  easily  defend  h«nraelf  if  it- 
tacked,  but  if  she  assumed  the  aggressive,  could  do 
nothing.  Even  if  victories  were  gained,  the  victor 
would  be  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  tnm  them  to 
any  account.  Some  parts  of  the  battle  area  in  Sooth 
Africa,  he  admits,  are  very  difficult,  but  the  same  sort 
of  countiy  on  which  some  of  the  most  notable  English 
defeats  occurred  can  be  found  all  over  £arope,  aod 
therefore  M.  Bloch  does  not  lay  much  stress  npon  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  country.  And  even  as 
regards  sickness,  this  war  is  not  a  good  guide,  as  the 
climate  of  South  Africa  is  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
that  of  Europe. 

Richard  Ehrenberg  contributes  to  the  Deutfcfce 
Rundschau  his  second  article  upon  the  origin  and  sig- 
nificance of  great  wealth.  He  deals  this  time  with  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  tracing  its  history  from  the  year 
1775  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  when  the  great 
house  took  up  a  European  position.  The  first  Roths- 
child of  importance  was  Mayer  Anselm,  who  was  bom 
in  1743.  Nothing  much  is  known  of  bis  father,  except- 
ing that  he  was  a  small  merchant,  who  originally  in- 
tended his  son  to  be  a  rabbi. 

An  illustrated  article  in  JYord  und  SUd  describes  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  official  leddenoe 
of  the  German  chancellor.  It  appears  that  since  the 
time  pf  Bismarck  everything  has  been  left  nnchanged. 
Prince  Ilohenlohe  did  not  reside  there  much,  bat  von 
BUlow,  who  now  occupies  this  position,  the  highest  in 
Germany,  has  made  very  radical  changes,  which  wen 
certainly  needed. 

Karl  Blind  writes  in  the  same  magazine  uixm  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  speak  in  Gaelic  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  forecasts  what  might  be  a  pos- 
sible outcome  of  it.  Welsh,  Scotch,  French,  and  Indian 
should  be  allowed  in  time.  Mr.  Blind  compares  the 
state  of  things  here  with  that  ruling  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  and  hopes  that  the  Germans,  like  the  Eng^ 
lish,  will  insist  upon  their  language  only  being  spoken. 

The  history  of  the  Prussian  army  is  dealt  with  in 
Monntsschrift  filr  Stadt  wnd  Land  by  Dr.  W.  Kfthler 
and  General  von  Zepelin,  the  latter  writing  on  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  his  chief  of  stalf.  His  article 
takes  the  form  of  a  review  of  G.  von  Verdy  da  Vemoirf 
recollections  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  in  1866,  under  the  command  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wilhelm  of  Prussia.  Ulrich 
von  Hassell  writes,  as  usual,  upon  Gtonnaa  colooiil 
matters,  and  von  Ungern-Stemberg  contributes  the 
monthly  political  survey. 

In  an  article  upon  William,  the  second  son  of  Prinoe 
Bismarck,  appearing  in  Die  Zukunfty  the  writer  draws 
considerable  amusement  from  the  various  quite  abanrd 
accounts  that  have  appeared  about  the  late  connL  It 
appears  that  thirty  years  ago  he  was  looked  upon  is  a 
dying  man,  and  physicians  had  quite  given  up  hofwsof 
saving  him.  Dr.  E.  Schweninger,  however,  made  a 
wonderful  cure,  and  Count  Bismarck  quite  recorered 
his  health  and  strength. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

A  History  of  the  American  People.  By  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe.  8vo,  pp.  627.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McCIurg  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

Professor  Thorpe  has  undertaken  to  do  for  the  United 
States  what  John  Richard  Gceen  did  for  England  in  his 
**  Short  History  of  the  English  People.**  Professor  Thorpe 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  one-volume  history  that  is  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  accurate,  and  is  at  the  same  time  read- 
able. He  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  nation,  and  less  than  most  of  our  historians, 
perhaps,  with  our  wars  and  political  crises.  In  a  word,  his 
book  describes  our  national  growth. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-1865 :  A  Finan- 
cial and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  During  the 
Civil  War.  By  John  Christopher  Schwab.  (Yale 
Bicentennial  Publications.)  8vo,  pp.  332.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been  several 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  rather  meager  list  of  books 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Southern  States  during  the 
Civil  War.    Two  of  these  were  noticed  in  our  July  number, 
and  there  has  recently  come  to  hand,  as  the  first  of  the  Yale 
bicentennial  publications,  a  scholarly  volume  by  Professor 
Schwab  on  the  financial  and  industrial  history  of  the  Con- 
federate States.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little 
is  known,  at  least  among  the  present  generation  in  the 
North,   regarding  the  details  of   the  South^s  Civil  War 
finances,  trade,  and  industry.    In  discussing  such  topics  as 
** Southern  Banks  During  the  War,"  "Southern  Prices," 
"Speculation  and  Trade  in  the  South,"  "The  Industries  of 
the  South,"  "  Confederate  and  Local  Taxation,"  Professor 
Schwab   is  invading  a  practically  unexplored  territory. 
From  the  official  records,  as  well  as  from  newspaper  files, 
private  diaries,  and  other  more  or  less  obscure  sources,  he 
has  gathered  a  great  mass  of  valuable  data,  and  his  book 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  series  of  volumes  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
Yale  University. 

Reconstruction  in  Mississippi.  By  James  Wilford  Gar- 
ner. 8vO|  pp.  422.  New  York :  The  Macmilian 
Company.    ^. 

In  the  mass  of  literature  relating  to  the  recpnstruction 
era  in  the  South,  there  has  been  lacking  until  now,  we  be- 
lieve, a  scientific  study  of  the  subject  in  its  various  phases 
in  any  one  of  the  Southern  States.  Such  a  study  Mr.  Garner 
has  attempted  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  holding  that, 
since  the  process  and  results  in  one  State  were  essentially 
the  same  as  in  all,  a  history  of  reconstruction  in  Mississippi 
must  have  much  value  to  the  student  of  the  general  subject. 
He  has  included  in  the  scope  of  his  treatise  a  brief  review  of 
the  Civil  War  so  far  as  it  affected  directly  the  State  of 
Misiiissippi,  placing  special  emphasis  on  those  results  of  the 
war  that  were  related  to  the  problems  of  reconstruction. 
He  has  also  included  the  entire  period  known  as  the  "car- 
petbag rigime^^'  extending  from  the  real  establishment  of 
civil  government  after  the  war  down  to  the  election  of  1876, 
which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  impeachment  of  Republican  State  officials.  While  the 
writer  is  himself  a  Southerner,  he  disclaims  any  personal 
prejudice,  since  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  his  book  oc- 
curred before  he  was  born,  not  one  of  them  being  recent 
enough  to  come  within  his  memory.  In  the  main,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  h  simple  statement  of  facts,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  owt. '"-«on«. 


The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia.  By  Jnlian  A.  C. 
Chandler.  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science.)  8vo,  pp.  76.  Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50  cents. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  Just 
upon  the  eve  of  adopting  a  new  constitution  in  which  im- 
portant changes  are  proposed  in  the  elective  franchise.  Dr. 
Chandler^s  monograph  on  "  The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Vir- 
ginia" should  be  of  service  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  that  State  in  the  discussion  of  this  important  question. 

The  Spanish  Settlements  Within  the  Present  Limits  of 
the  United  States,  1513-1561.  By  Woodbury  Low- 
ery.  8vo,  pp.  515.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.50. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Lowery  describes  the  work  of  the  gold- 
hunters,  soldiers,  and  missionaries  of  Spanish  blood  who 
made  the  pioneer  settlements  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  While  Spain  profited  little  from  her 
North  American  provinces,  the  philosophical  historian  finds 
much  in  their  history  to  explain  the  gradual  decay  and  final 
collapse  of  Spanish  colonial  power. 

American  Diplomatic  Questions.  By  John  B.  Hender- 
son, Jr.  8vo,  pp.  529.  New  York :  The  Macmilian 
Company.    $3.50. 

This  work,  which  is  largely  historical  in  its  scope,  deals 
with  five  questions  in  American  diplomacy— "The  Fur  Seals 
and  Bering  Sea  Award,"  "  The  Interoceanic  Canal  Problem," 
"  The  United  States  and  Samoa,"  "The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
and  "The  Northeast  Coast  Fisheries."  On  the  subject  of 
pelagic  sealing,  the  writer  can  see  nothing  encouraging  in 
the  present  situation.  He  believes  that  the  herd  will  be 
totally  destroyed  In  a  very  few  years  unless  some  immediate 
understanding  can  be  reached  with  Great  Britain.  Our 
diplomacy,  in  his  view,  has  been  disastrous  to  American  in- 
terests from  the  beginning.  Regarding  the  problem  of  an 
interoceanic  canal,  the  writer  is  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
neutrality  guaranteed  by  International  agreement,  holding 
that  by  this  course  the  United  States,  while  depriving  her- 
self of  the  advantage  of  fortification,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  escape  any  serious  perplexities.  As  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Mr.  Henderson  decides  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  doctrine  was  originally  enunciated  have  been  en- 
tirely outgroVn,  and  that  the  national  Judgment  should  be 
left  free  to  measure  danger  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
and  not  "the  remembrance  of  the  fears  which  are  of  the 
past." 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By 
Israel  Ward  Andrews.  Revised  by  Homer  Morris. 
12mo,  pp.  375— Ivi.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company.    $1. 

Mr.  Homer  Morris,  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  has  made  a 
thorough  revision  of  Dr.  Andrews*  well-known  "  Manual  of 
the  Constitution,"  long  a  favorite  text-book  of  the  subject 
of  civil  government  in  many  American  schools.  Recent 
court  interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant statutory  enactments,  have  been  noted,  and  the  lx>ok  as 
a  whole  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date. 

The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Gk>vemment  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  By  Oscar  S.  Straus. 
12mo,  pp.  151.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Straus*  essay  has  been  corrected 
and  revised  by  the  addition  of  some  new  material,  by  recon- 
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Btnicting  the  concluding  pages,  and  by  incorporating  an  his- 
torical essay  written  for  the  Trench  edition  by  the  late 
^mile  de  Lavelye. 

The  History  of  Tammany  Hall.  By  Gustavus  Myers. 
12mo,  pp.  xxi — 357.  New  York :  Published  by  the 
Author,  52  William  Street.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Myers  has  furnished  an  extremely  valuable  risumS 
of  one  phase  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
compact,  succinct,  chronological,  and  specific.  It  is  excep- 
tionally free  from  mere  indiscriminate  attack  upon  Tam- 
many, and  if  it  contains  any  errors  they  will  be  recognized 
as  due  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  getting  at  facts 
which  it  has  been  to  the  Interest  of  men  to  conceal.  It  is  a 
book  of  many  damaging  disclosures,  most  of  which  are 
based  upon  testimony  secured  in  official  investigation,  or 
upon  other  data  of  a  similarly  authentic  kind.  It  will  be 
f oimd  of  great  value  for  reference  purposes. 

The  World  of  Graft.  By  Josiah  Flynt.  12mo,  pp.  221. 
New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  volume,  as  its  author  states, 
was  to  give  the  **  under  world  "  an  opportunity  to  criticise 
the  "  upper  world's  "  method  of  dealing  with  crime.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  writer,  during  the  year  1900,  spent 
three  months  in  taking  the  testimony  of  notorious  criminals 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  After  reading  the  criticisms  of  **  reform- 
ers "  on  these  city  governments,  one  may  find  in  Mr.  Flynt*s 
pages  some  striking  original  suggestions  as  to  their  actual 
defects  from  the  "  under  world's  "  point  of  view. 

Municipal  Sanitation  in  the  United  States.  By  Charles 
V.  Chapin.  8vo,  pp.  970.  Providence,  R.  I.:  Snow 
&  Farnham.    $5. 

This  volume  is  a  compendium  of  practice  in  sanitation 
rather  than  a  treatise  on  sanitary  principles.  As  Dr.  Chapin 
remarks  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  so  much  intended  to  advise 
what  ought  to  be  done  as  to  record  what  has  been  done.  As 
an  aid  to  sanitary  officials  and  to  legislators,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  valuable.  No  such  compilation  of  American  legis- 
lation on  sanitary  subjects  has  ever  before  been  attempted. 
The  topics  treated  may  be  best  indicated  by  a  selection  from 
the  chapter-headings:  "Sanitary  Organization,"  ** Regis- 
tration of  Vital  Statistics,'  ''Nuisances,"  "Plumbing," 
"Water,  Ice,  and  Sewers,"  "Food,"  "Dairy  Products," 
"Communicable  Diseases,"  and  "Refuse  Disposal."  Dr. 
Chapin  has  gone  into  these  topics  with  great  thoroughness. 
No  one  in  possession  of  his  book  has  any  valid  excuse  for 
ignorance  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  American  munici- 
palities in  the  way  of  sanitary  regulation. 

Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki :  A  Comparison.  By  James 
F.  J.  Archibald.  12mo,  pp.  269.  New  York :  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Archibald's  comparison  of  the  relative  character- 
istics of  the  American  and  British  military  systems  and 
personnel  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the  extensive  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  author  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Beginning  as  a  correspondent  in  some  of  our  In- 
dian campaigns  in  the  far  West,  Mr.  Archibald  continued 
his  studies  of  army  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China  in  1885,  and  when  our  own  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  a  few  years  later,  he  was  at  the  front  and  saw  the 
fighting  about  Santiago.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war 
Mr.  Archibald  went  to  Pretoria,  and  later  with  Lord  Rob- 
berts  took  part  in  the  British  campaign.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  Mr.  Archibald's  matured  views  as  a  military 
specialist  familiar  with  the  operations  of  armies.  He  finds 
much  to  admire  in  the  American  recruit  and  common  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  in  the  American  officer,  whom  he  regards  as 
far  superior  to  the  British  in  efficiency  and  tactics,  although 
the  British  facilities  for  handling  troops  on  a  large  scale  are 
greatly  superior  to  our  own. 


The  Working  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  Leonard  Courtney.  12mo,  pp.  883.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  the  workings  of  the  British 
constitution  based  on  a  priori  reasoning  would  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  result  in  confusion  worse  con  founded.  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  an  experienced  English  Journalist  and  parliamen- 
tarian, avoids  all  dangers  of  this  sort  by  basing  his  study  cm 
a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  actual  machlnerj 
of  government  and  considering  Parliament  as  an  orgEniia> 
tion  for  business  purposes.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr. 
Courtney's  treatise  is  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Par- 
liament to  what  is  known  as  the  British  empire — Ce,  the 
crown  colonies,  self-governing  colonies,  India,  and  the 
other  distant  possessions.        * 

Outlines  of  Political  Science.  By  George  Gunton  and 
Hayes  Bobbins.  12mo,  pp.  228.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Regarding  political  science  as  ^*  social  economics  practi- 
cally applied,^*  the  authors  of  thib  little  book  have  aimed  at 
a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  or  general  treatment  of 
the  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  they  deal  primarily  with  facts 
and  only  secondarily  with  theories.  Such  matters  of  na- 
tional policy  as  protection  and  free  trade,  war  and  arbitra- 
tion, taxation,  money,  banking,  the  state  and  capita^  the 
state  and  labor,  and  municipal  government,  are  discussed  in 
detail.  Like  its  companion  volume,  **  Outlines  of  Social 
Economics,**  this  book  is  especially  adapted  for  study  clube, 
literary  and  debating  societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A  classes,  and  hig^ 
schools.  Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  refer- 
ences to  selected  collateral  reading,  and  a  wide  range  of  emi- 
nent authorities  in  history,  economics,  and  political  science. 

Politics  and  the  Moral  Law.  By  Gustav  Ruemelin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Holls.  16mo,  pp.  125.  New  York  :  75  cents. 

This  admirable  address  by  Chancellor  Ruemelin,  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Holls  aa  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  present-day  discussion  of  prob- 
lems in  international  ethics.  In  his  notes  to  thechaDcellor*s 
address,  Mr.  Holls  draws  on  the  literature  of  the  subject  for 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  modern  expressions,  and  aim 
gives  recent  instances  in  which  men  of  high  personal  chai^ 
acter  have  acted  upon  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  Mediterranean  Race:  A  Study  of  the  Origin  of 
European  Peoples.  By  G.  Sergi.  (The  Contempo- 
rary Science  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  820.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Among  the  conclusions  maintained  by  Slgnor  Sergi  in 
this  volume  are  these:  That  the  entire  population  of  Europe 
in  Neolithic  times  was  of  African  origin;  of  the  three  varie- 
ties of  this  African  stock,  the  one  remaining  in  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  which  occupied  the  basin  of  that  sea,  and 
the  Nordic,  which  reached  to  the  north  of  Europe,  are  all 
branches  of  one  species  which  the  author  terms  Eurafrican; 
that  these  three  varieties  have  nothing  in  conunon  with  the 
so-called  Aryan  races ;  that  the  Aryans  are  of  Asiatic  origin, 
constituting  a  variety  of  Eurasiatic  species,  and  that  the  two 
classical  civilizations,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not  Aryan,  bat 
Mediterranean.  The  Aryans  were  savages  when  they  in- 
vaded Europe. 

Foundation  Rites,  with  Some  Kindred  Ceremonies :  A 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Beliefs,  Customs,  and 
Legends  Connected  with  Buildings,  Locations, 
Landmarks,  etc.,  etc.  12mo^  pp.  258.  NewYoik: 
The  Abbey  Press.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  trainee  of  honisa 
sacrifices  at  foundations,  substitution  of  ajiiw^^lft^  Imagffli 
shadows  and  specters,  relics,  writings,  circular  moTementi 
and  symbols,  stones,  sacred  colors,  pillars  and  sites«  o( 
pletion  and  christening,  and  landmarks  and  >M^t^ffn|ftriiMi. 
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as  Whitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon.  By 
nUiam  A.  Mowry.  12mo,  pp.  341.  New  York: 
ilver,  Burdett  &  Co.    $1.50. 

>r.  Marcus  Whitmaa^s  heroic  transcontinental  ride  in 
3,  and  his  tragic  death  in  the  Indian  massacre  of  1847, 
made  him  one  of  oar  national  heroes.  Dr.  Mowry  has 
lore  than  twenty  years  been  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
t  all  the  facts  attending  Dr.  Whitman^s  life  in  Oregon, 
tspecially  the  question  of  his  service  to  the  nation  in 
BT  the  Oregon  country  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
ined  every  scrap  of  documentary  evidence  obtainable, 
las  conversed  with  many  persons  who  had  intimate 
ledge  of  the  facts.  His  conclusion  is  that  to  Whitman 
than  to  aT>y  other  one  man  is  due  the  policy  which  re- 
I  in  keeping  the  present  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
n  as  integral  parts  of  tlie  American  republic. 

Marx  :  Biographical  Memoirs.  By  Wilhelm  Lieb- 
necht.  Translated  by  Ef  Untermann.  Chicago: 
harles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    50  cents. 

iebknecht^s  biographical  memoirs  of  Karl  Marx  are  the 
authentic  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great  social- 
ife.  Liebknecht  was  a  contemporary  and  disciple  of 
,  and  not  only  had  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  his 
Br*s  private  life,  but  sympathized  with  him  fully  in  all 
Isfortunes.  From  1850  to  1862,  Liebknecht  was  a  fellow- 
with  Marx  in  England,  and  for  much  of  the  time  was  a 
)er  of  his  family.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  in  writing 
emoirs  he  should  treat  of  Marx  the  man  rather  than  of 
the  economist  and  the  socialist.  These  memoirs  were 
ablished  until  1896,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
subject.   This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  English  transla- 

Tribulations  of  a  Princess.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress."  8vo,  pp.  879. 
ew  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2.25. 

rhile  the  authorship  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Em- 
'*  is  still  unrevealed,  a  volume  attributed  to  the  same 
rand  relating '' The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess"  has 
appeared.  This  autobiography  gives  many  personal 
ections  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  courts,  relating 
or  less  of  the  court  gossip  concerning  the  personalities 
igs,  emperors,  and  other  personages  in  high  public 
n. 

Ljast  Confessions  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  Her 
orrespondence  with  Guy  de  Maup&ssant.  With  a 
oreword  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder.  12mo,  pp.  157. 
ew  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.10. 

he  publication  of  the  first  English  edition  of  ^'The 
al  of  Marie  BashkirtsefiF**  in  1880  created  a  sensation 
small  dimensions.  In  the  present  volume  is  included 
ary  of  the  young  Russian  artist  for  the  last  two  years 
life,  together  with  an  interesting  correspondence  car- 
n  with  Guy  de  Maupassant.  A  foreword  is  supplied 
ss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  through  whose  instrumentality 
>  Bashkirtseff  was  introduced  to  the  American  public. 
.  H.  Ferris  contributes  an  introductory  chapter. 

BOOKS  ON  LITERARY  THEMES. 

3rs  of  French  Literature.  By  George  McLeaii 
arper.  12mo,  pp.  316.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
Bfs  Sons.    $1.25. 

rofessor  Harper  introduces  this  little  volume  of  essays 
k  brief  discussion  of  "  The  Place  of  French  Literature." 
follows  a  study  of  **  The  Golden  Age  of  French  Drama," 
which  the  author  proceeds  to  what  he  terms  "The 
utionary  Analysis— Saint-Simon,  Montesquieu,  and 
ire."  Essays  on  Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Bal- 
>mplete  the  volume,  which  forms  in  a  general  way  a 
y  of  French  literature.  To  borrow  Professor  Harper^s 
Igure,  his  work  forms  a  series  of  views  from  several 
tain-tops,  each  within  sight  of  its  nearest  neighbors. 


Comeille.  By  Leon  H.  Vinoent.  ISmo,  pp.  196.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

The  French  Academy.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  lOmo, 
pp.  150.    Boston  :  Heughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

The  French  Academy,  the  origin  and  history  of  which 
are  only  imperfectly  understood  by  most  Americans,  is  the 
subject  of  a  clever  and  interesting  treatise  by  Mr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  the  author  of  the  series  of  **  Brief  Studies  in  French 
Society  and  Letters  in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  Readers 
whose  interest  may  be  stimulated  by  Mr.  Vincents  mono- 
graph will  be  aided  in  further  research  by  the  list  of  refer- 
ence-books which  he  appends  to  his  volume  in  the  form  of  a 
bibliographical  note.  Another  volume  in  the  same  series  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  great  dramatist  Conieille,  who  was 
also  a  member  in  his  latter  days  of  the  academy,  and  was  in 
many  ways  a  typical  Frenchman  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Modem  German  Literature.  By  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
12mo,  pp.  429.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  new  edition  of  ^^  Modern  German  Literature,**  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  two  new  chapters  are  included, 
one  dealing  with  German  literature  from  the  rise  of  the 
young  German  school  to  the  French  war,  and  another  with 
the  first  generation  of  imperial  Germany.  Professor  Wells 
has  thus  been  able  to  show  more  clearly  the  currents  of  lit- 
erary development  and  to  bring  the  story  down  to  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Christian  in  Hungarian  Romance.  By  John  Fret- 
well.  16mo,  pp.  124.  Boston:  James  H.  West 
Company.    $1. 

This  book  is  a  study  and  riaumS  of  Dr.  Maurus  JokaI*s 
novel  ** There  Is  a  God;  or.  The  People  Who  Love  but 
Once."  This  is  an  extremely  picturesque  story,  dealing  with 
the  revolution  of  1848,  the  defeat  of  Austria  at  Solferino  in 
1858,  and  other  stirring  episodes  in  Hungarian  history.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  figures  in  the  story,  and  the  leading  characters  are 
members  of  the  old-established  Episcopal  Unitarian  Church 
of  Hungary,  which  has  existed  for  over  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years,  and  has  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  tragic  and  romantic  events  in  the  history  of  southeast- 
ern Europe. 

Falstaff  and  Eauity:  An  Interpretation.  12mo,  pp. 
201.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  mainly  a  commentary  on  FalstafTs  ex- 
pression,^ There  is  no  equity  stirring."  It  is  a  lawyer's 
examination  of  Shakespeare*s  legal  knowledge*  and  will  be 
found  of  special  interest  to  all  English-speaking  Judges,  law- 
yers, and  law-students,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  interested  in 
Shakespeare's  personal  biography. 

The  Writings  of  King  Alfred,  d.  901.  By  Frederic  Har- 
rison. 12mo,  pp.  81.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    25  cents. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  valuable  Harvard  address  on 
the 'writings  of  King  Alfred  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form.  Its  publication  is  timely,  in  view  of  the  millennial 
commemoration  of  King  Alfred's  death. 

Literary  Bambles  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Theodore 
F.  Wolfe.  16mo,  pp.  285.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinoott  Company.    $1.25. 

Literary  Shrines :  The  Haunts  of  Some  Famous  Amer- 
ican Authors.  By  Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  16mo,  pp. 
228.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  latest  volume  of  Dr.  Wolfe's  series  of  sketches  of 
the  homes  of  literary  men  and  women  is  entitled  **  Literary 
Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  and  deals  with  both  Amer- 
ican and  English  writers.  TheboolL  opens  with  descriptions 
of  the  homes  of  authors  along  tlie  Hudson  River,  and  from 
this  region  the  rambles  are  continued  Into  Kew  Jersey  and 
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along  the  Delaware.  Among  the  writers  whose  hannts  are 
described  in  these  chapters  are  Willis,  Headley,  Burroughs, 
Paulding,  Irving,  Cooper,  Stedman,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Thomas  Dunn  English.  The  literary 
shrines  visited  in  England  were  Stratford-on-Avon,  Byron*s 
Harrow,  Kensel  Green,  the  Ayrshire  home  of  Burns,  and 
the  English  lake  country. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

The  Opera  Past  and  Present :  An  Historical  Sketch. 
By  William  Foster  Apthorp.  12mo,  pp.  28a  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    $1.25. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Apthorp  has  sketched  In  succinct 
and  readable  chapters  a  history  of  the  opera  covering  over 
three  centuries  and  dealing  with  four  nationalities.  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp considers  the  different  schools,  composers,  and  works 
more  with  reference  tu  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the 
evolution  of  the  opera  than  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  He  departs  from  his  general  plan  in  the  cases  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  whose  genius  he  considers  as  too 
closely  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  opera 
to  be  neglected. 

Ten  Singing  Lessons.  By  Madame  Marchesl.  12mo,  pp. 
198.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  reader  should  not  t^ike  the  title  of  Madame  Mar- 
chesi's  book  too  seriously,  or  imagine  that  any  attempt  is 
made  in  this  entertaining  volume  to  impart  vocal  instruc- 
tion. The  "  ten  lessons "  are  chiefly  biographical  and  rem- 
iniscent chapters  about  Madame  Marchf  si^s  pupils  and  the 
many  singers  and  musicians  she  has  known  during  her  long 
career  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  Interspersed  with  these  per- 
sonal recollections  is  much  sound  and  excellent  advice  to 
would-be  singers.  A  preface  to  the  volume  is  contributed  by 
Madame  Melba,  one  of  Madame  Marchesi*s  devoted  pupils, 
and  a  somewhat  more  formal  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  the  musical  critic. 

NATURE-STUDY. 

The  Life  of  the  Bee.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.  12mo,  pp.  427.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.40. 

This  translation  of  Maeterlinck^s  bee  studies  will  ac- 
quaint many  American  readers  for  the  first  time  with  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Belgian  author  is  a  specialist  in 
entomology.  In  the  present  volume,  however,  he  disclaims 
any  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  bee  culture  or  a  scientific 
monograph,  promising  to  reserve  for  a  more  technical  work 
the  notes  and  experiments  he  has  made  during  twenty  years 
of  bee-keeping.  His  purpose  in  this  book  is  to  make  his 
reader  acquainted  with  the  bee^s  daily  life.  He  claims  for 
the  book  at  least  the  merit  of  accuracy  as  to  facts,  and  the 
most  casual  turning  of  his  pages  reveals  his  familiarity  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  Insect  Book:  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Bees, 
Wasps,  Ants,  Grasshoppers,  Flies,  and  Other  North 
American  Insects,  Exclusive  of  the  Butterflies, 
Moths,  and  Beetles,  with  Full  Life  Histories,  Ta- 
bles, and  Bibliographies.  4to,  pp.  xxvii— 429.  New 
York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $8. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomolofifist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  article  on  mosqui- 
toes appears  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
RvYTBWS,  has  written  a  popular  description  of  bees,  wasps, 
ants,  grasshoppers,  flies,  and  other  North  American  insects 
for  the  series  of  nature  books  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
Sb  Co.  Dr.  Howard  has  included  in  this  volume  full  life  his- 
tories of  the  different,  insects,  bringing  out  the  most  impor- 
tant and  typical  facts  in  each  instance.  It  has  been  Dr. 
Howard^s  aim  in  the  pr«^paration  of  this  work,  not  only  to 
give  information  about  insects,  but  to  encourage  original 
study.  In  other  words,  he  not  only  tells  what  is  known 
about  the  insect  world,  but  he  tries  at  the  same  time  to 


point  out  what  is  not  known  but  can  be  more  or  len  easily 
found  out.  Dr.  Howard  has  excluded  the  butterflies  from 
his  book,  since  they  have  already  been  treated  in  another 
volume  of  the  same  series  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  who  is  now 
preparing  a  moth  book.  A  similar  volume  to  also  promised 
for  the  beetles.  In  the  illustration  of  '*The  Insect  Book** 
only  original  plates  are  used,  the  insects  photographed  bar- 
ing been  either  collected  especially  for  the  purpose  or  taken 
from  the  United  States  National  Museum.  There  are  sev- 
eral pages  of  colored  cuts,  and  more  than  300  text  cuts  in 
black  and  white.  All  in  all.  Dr.  Howard  has  succeeded  r»> 
markably  well  in  popularizing  his  subject.  The  authorits* 
tive  character  of  his  work  is,  of  course,  beyond  question. 

Nature  Biographies  :  The  Lives  of  Some  Everyday  Bat- 
terflies.  Moths,  Grasshoppers,  and  Flies.  By  CU^ 
ence  Moores  Weed.  8vo,  pp.  164.  New  York  :  Dou- 
bleday, Page  &  Ck).    $1.50. 

In  this  little  volume,  Professor  Weed  gives  his  readers  s 
personal  introduction,  as  it  JHrere,  to  various  members  of  the 
butterfly,  moth,  and  grasshopper  families.  His  text  Is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  photographic  illustrations,  and  all 
the  studies,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  been  made  directly 
from  nature.  The  chapters  entitled  **  Catching  Butterfliee 
with  a  Camera,**  **The  Camera  and  the  Entomologist,*' 
**  Studies  of  Insect  Parasites,**  and  ^*  Insects  in  Winter**  are 
especially  suggestive. 

Our  Near  Neighbor,  the  Mosquito.  By  A.  R  Rich. 
12mo,  pp.  58.  New  York :  The  Abbey  Press.  60 
cents. 

This  brief  monograph  is  the  result  of  several  years  of 
careful  study  of  the  mosquito  in  his  New  Jersey  haunta 
All  the  peculiar  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  Insect 
marauder  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Rich.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  book  are  reproductions  of  the  author*s  micro- 
scopic slides,  mounted  in  the  course  of  his  investigations. 

Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny :  The  Life  Story  of  Two 
Robins.  By  Effie  Bignell.  12mo,  pp.  250.  New 
York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1. 

This  is  a  delightful  account  of  the  life  history  of  two 
pet  robins.  Each  had  the  unusual  experience  of  living  for 
some  flve  years  in  charge  of  a  devoted  lover  of  birds. 

Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts.  By  Willard  Nelson  Clutc. 
12mo,  pp.  382.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokeo 
Company.    $2.35. 

Mr.  Clute,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  the  editor  of  the 
Fern  BuXUiin^  the  only  publication  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  ferns.  In  the  present  volume  special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  habits,  structure,  growth,  and  distribution  of 
all  the  fern  species  to  be  found  north  of  the  Galf  States  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  An  illustrated  key  to  the 
families  assists  to  ready  identiflcation.  The  language  em^ 
ployed  isuntechnlcal,and  the  commoner  English  names  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  scientific  nomenclatures,  both 
*'old**  and  ''new.**  Mr.  William  W.  Stilson  has  supplied 
more  than  200  illustrations  from  living  plants. 

And  the  W^ildemess  Blossomed.  By  Almon  Dexter. 
12mo,  pp.  283.  Philadelphia :  H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co.  $2. 

This  volume  relates  the  experiences  of  an  American  fam- 
ily in  their  summer  home  in  northern  Maine.  It  tells  how 
the  house  was  built  and  furnished,  and  describes  its  natural 
surroundings.  There  is  a  chapter  on  native  birds  and  more 
than  half  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  account  of  the  culti- 
vated plants— annuals,  perennials,  and  biennials— that  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves.  Described  and  Illus- 
trated by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Edition  in  Coloni 
with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  ISmo^ 
pp.  320.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca    tl.7& 
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WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  :  A  Descriptive  Record  of  the 
History,  Literature,  and  Customs  of  the  Jewish 
People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Isidore  Singer,  Ph.D.,  Projector  and  Managing  Ed- 
itor. Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Aach 
— Apocalyptic  Literature.  4to,  pp.  xxxviii— ^85. 
New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Cloth, 
per  volume,  17 ;  half  morocco,  $9 ;  full  morocco,  $11. 

The  lirst  volume  of  **The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,"  on 
which  work  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  conception  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  execution  of  this  great  enterprise  are  accredited  to  Dr. 
Isidore  Singer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  wlio 
came  to  this  country  five  years  ago  with  only  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  with  a  determina- 
tion to  secure  a  publisher  for  the  crowning  work  of  his  life. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  work  is  now  well  on  its 
way  through  the  press.  A  staff  of  learned  writers  in  Europe 
and  America  has  been  engaged  and  organized,  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  volumes  now  before  us  is  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  the  results  of  cooperation  between  scholarship  and  execu- 
tive ability.  The  subject-matter  of  the  encyclopetiia  falls 
into  three  main  divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  departments,  each  under  the  control  of  an  editor  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  the  ar- 
ticles embraced  in  his  department.  These  three  main  divi- 
sions are:  (1)  History,  biography,  and  sociology;  (2)  litera- 
ture ;  (3)  theology  and  philosophy.  Nearly  four  hundred 
persons  have  thus  far  contributed  to  the  work,  writing  in 
various  languages;  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  work  of  these 
contributors  to  the  same  uniform  standard,  a  complete 
bureau  of  translation  and  revision  had  to  be  established.  As 
an  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  selection  of  topics  for  insertion  involved  the  labor 
of  twelve  months  and  resulted  in  a  trial  index  of  over 
twenty-five  thousand  captions.  In  the  present  volume,  the 
article  on  America  includes  an  immense  amount  of  impor- 
tant information  regarding  the  part  taken  by  Jews  in  the 
discovery,  exploration,  settlement,  and  development  of  the 
United  States. 

The  International  Year  Book.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore 
Colby.  8vo,  pp.  1061.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.    $3. 

The  **  International  Year  Book"  for  1900  is  a  volume  of 
more  than  one  thousand  pages,  and  is  really  what  the  sub- 
title of  the  work  indicates,  **  A  Compendium  of  the  World's 
Progress  During  the  Year."  Besides  embracing  the  signifi- 
cant events  at  home  and  abroad,  the  '*  Year  Book  "  gives  ex- 
cellent resumia  of  discussions  of  national  and  international 
questions.  There  are  also  many  biographical  slcetches,  not 
only  of  eminent  men  who  died  during  the  year  1900,  but  of 
many  personalities  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  dis- 
tinctly before  the  public  at  the  present  moment.  As  an  ap- 
propriate supplement  to  the  record  of  1900,  there  are  chapters 
on  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  various 
fields  of  science,  literature,  art,  and  history.  There  is  also 
a  compendium  of  the  census  statistics  of  population. 

The  Pronunciation  of  10,000  Proper  Names.  By  Mary 
Stuart  Mackey  and  Maryette  Goodwin  Mackey. 
16mo,  pp.  294.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1. 

Tliia  convenient  handbook  is  partly  a  compilation  from 
standard  works,  but  includes  also  many  names  not  com- 
monly found  in  these,  particularly  Philippine,  Spanish, 
Samoan,  and  Slavic  words. 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors.  By  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  (Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.) 
12mo,  pp.  532.  Boston :  Houghton,  MiflBin  &  Co. 
$3.50. 

In  the  present  issue  of  this  invaluable  work  more  than  a 
thousand  names  have  been  added,  and  the  dates  of  deaths 


occurring  since  the  las^  preceding  issue  have  been  inserted. 
The  titles  of  the  principal  writings  (and  In  most  instances 
the  publishers)  of  each  author  in  th^  list  are  given,  as  well 
as  the  author's  profession  and  other  important  data.  In  the 
editorial  office  the  book  is  indispensable.  Libraries  will 
find  it  equally  helpful. 

Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette  :  What  to  Write  ;  What  to 
Wear ;  What  to  Do ;  What  to  Say.  A  Book  of 
Manners  for  Everyday  Use.  By  Emily  Holt.  12mo, 
pp.  442.    New  York  ;  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    12. 

This  book  gives  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  proper  forms  of  invitation  for  the  various  kinds  of  social 
entertainments,  such  as  dinners,  receptions,  and  dances,  to- 
gether with  detailed  Instrui  tions  as  to  when,  how,  and  to 
whom  Invitations  should  be  Issued.  The  approved  duties  of 
host  and  hostess,  as  well  as  of  guests,  are  also  fully  set  forth, 
and  special  Instruction  Is  given  as  to  proper  dress  for  men 
and  women  for  all  social  occasions,  and  the  arrangement 
of  rooms  and  decorations.  The  proper  duty  and  bearing  of 
servants  are  also  treated  in  detail,  and  there  are  special 
chapters  dealing  with  the  thousand  and  one  problems  and 
fine  points  of  etiquette  that  require  elucidation. 

Indian  Basketry.  By  Greorge  Wharton  James.  8vo, 
pp.  238.    New  York  :  Henry  Malkan.    $2. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  James  describes  the  basket  and  bas- 
ket-makers of  the  great  American  Southwest,  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  Alaska.  The  author  has  drawn  upon  various  sci- 
entific monographs  covering  this  Interesting  subject,  and 
gives  the  results  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  personal  study  of 
various  baslcet-making  tribes  and  their  methods  of  work. 
The  book  contains  more  than  300  illustrations,  many  of 
which  have  been  talcen  from  the  scientific  publications  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  while  others  are 
reproduced  from  original  photographs  and  drawings,  and 
present  remarkable  specimens  of  this  fast-decaying  Indian 
art.  Mr.  James  describes  the  parts  played  by  baskets  in 
Indian  legend  and  ceremonials,  and  attempts  some  interpre- 
tation of  basket  symbolism. 

Bamboo  Work.  ("Work"  Handbooks.)  Edited  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck.  16mo,  pp.  160.  New  York :  Cas- 
sell  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Taxidermy.  ("Work"  Handbooks.)  Edited  by  Paul 
N.  Hasluck.  16mo,  pp.  160.  New  York  :  Cassell  & 
Co.    40  cents. 

The  **Work'*  Handbooks  cover  nunierous  practical 
topics,  such  as  "  House  Decoration,"  "  How  to  Write  Signs, 
Tickets,  and  Posters,"  *•  Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors," 
"Cycle  Building  and  Repairing,"  "Electric  Bells:  How  to 
Make  and  Fit  Them,"  and  various  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  householder.  The  present  manuals  deal,  respectively, 
with  bamboo  work,  comprising  the  construction  of  hcuse- 
hold  furniture  and  other  articles  in  bamboo,  and  taxidermy, 
comprising  the  skinning  and  stuffing  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
fish.  Each  manual  is  supplied  with  engravings  and  dia- 
grams. The  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Is  the 
editor  of  Work  and  the  Building  Wwld, 

The  Photo-Miniature  :  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Photo- 
graphic Information.  New  York :  Tennant  & 
Ward  (287  Fourth  Avenue).  25  cents  a  number ; 
$2.50  a  year. 

Each  monthly  number  of  this  publication  is  a  mono- 
graph on  some  special  subject  In  photography,  complete  In 
Itself.  In  the  second  volume,  "Albumen  and  Plain  Paper 
Printing,"  "Photographic Manipulations,""  Photographing 
Clouds,"  and  "  Landscape  Photography  "  were  among  the 
topics  treated  on  this  plan.  In  the  third  volume,  now  in  the 
course  of  Issue,  "Telephotography"  and  "Pin-Hole  (Lens- 
less)  Photography  "  are  the  subjects  of  two  extremely  Inter- 
esting treatises,  which  should  not  be  missed  by  either  ama- 
teur or  professional.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  illustration 
of  these  booklets,  and  a  series  of  them  bound  together  would 
make  a  fascinating  little  volume. 
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Aca<1emie8,  International  Association  of,  Ch.-V.  Langlois, 

RPar,  July  I. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward,  in  Delaware,  Story  of,  E.  P.  Clark, 

Ains. 
Advertising:  An  Art  in  Its  Infancy,  Mary  Cholmondeley, 

MonR. 
Agriculture  and  the  New  Conditions  of  International  Mar- 
kets, F.  Lepelletier,  RefS.  June  16. 
Air,  Liquid,  R.  de  Cordova,  Cass. 
Alaska.  Delta  Country  of,  G.  R.  Putnam,  Scrib. 
Albania.  Impressions  of.  F.  Guicciardini,  NA  June  16. 
Alfred  tha  Great,  VV.  MacL.  Raiiie.  AngA;  L.  Dyer,  Atlant. 
Alfred,  King,  **  Millenary  "of, at  VVin3he8ter,  L.  Dyer.  Cent. 
America,  Buddhist  Discovery  of.  J.  Fryer,  Harp. 
American  Quality,  N.  S.  Shaler,  IntM. 
Animals,  Iraposters  Among,  W.  M.  Wheeler,  Cent. 
Animals,  New  England,  F.  E.  Keay,  NEng. 
Animals.  Our  Pet,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  Cham. 
Animals,  Sportsmen  on  Cruelty  to.  F.  G.  Aflalo,  Fort. 
Anticipations:   an    Experiment   in    Prophecy— II.,    H.  G. 

Wells,  NAR. 
Anti-Saloon  League,  G.  H.  Johnson,  AngA. 
Ants.  American,  Nests  of,  W.  M.  Wheeler.  ANat,  June. 
Architectural  Studies,  Plea  for,  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Forum. 
Armies:  Artillery  Organization,  United  States,  J.  Chester, 

JMSL 
Armies :  Clothing  and  Equipment  for  Service  in  the  Tropics, 

M.  F.  Steele,  JMSL 
Armies:  Meat  Ration  in  the  Tropics,  P.  R.  Egan,  JMSI. 
Armies:    Negro  Volunteer:   Some   Characteristics,  R.  L. 

Bullard,JMSL 
Arnold,  Matthew,  W.  C.  Brownell,  Scrib. 
Arnolds,  The— II.,  Anna  B.  McGill,  BB. 
Art: 
Art  Ed  jcation  in  America,  W.  M.  R.  French,  BP. 
Art,  Vital,  Ethical,  and  Utilitarian  Value  of,  J.  W.  Stim- 

son.  Arena. 
Benjamin-Constant,  a  Painter  of  England^s  Queens,  A. 

Anderson,  Pear. 
Bronze  and  Iron,  American  Art  in,  Kathleen  G.  Nelson, 

Mun. 
Brough,  Robert,  B.  Kendell,  Art. 
Cameron,  Edgar,  C.  M.  Towne,  BP. 
Dragons,  G.  C.  Williamson,  Art. 
Florentine  Painting  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  R.  E.  Fry, 

Mon  R. 
Ivory  Carving  in  America,  W.  P.  Pond,  Home. 
Jefferson.  Joseph,  as  a  Painter,  A.  D.  Albert,  Jr.,  Crit. 
Leather  Decoration,  LouIsh  C.  Easton,  JunM. 
Madrid,  Exhibition  of  Fine  Art8in,N.Sentenach,EM,June. 
Millet,  Notable  Masterpiece  by,  F.  Keppel,  Cent. 
Moran  Edward,  Passing  of,  H.  W.  Coleman,  B.^^ 
Nono,  Luigi,  A  J. 

Painters  of  Nervous  Elegance,  C.  Mauclair,  RRP,  July  1. 
Pan-American,  Paintlnes  at  the,  H.  S.  Granville,  BP. 
Residence  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  AI. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  W.,  Religious  Paintings   by.  W.  H. 

Downes,  NEng. 
Rousseau,  Jean- Jacques,  J.  Bernac,  A  J. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA;  A.  J. 

Finberg,  NatR. 
Salons  of  1901,  R.  Bouyer,  Nou,  June  1. 
Silverwork,  Old,  Some  Examples  of,  A.  Vallance,  Art. 
Stimson,  John  Ward.  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Studios.  Artists'— II..  W.  Goodman,  MA. 
Toft,  Albert,  J.  Hamer,  MA. 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  Cath. 
Wall»ce  Collection    Spanish  Pictures  in  the,  C.  Phillips, 

AJ. 
Watts,  George  Frederick,  Rachel  Winter,  AI. 
Athletics,  Record  Breakers  in,  T.  I.  Lee,  Mun. 
Austen,  Jane,  Bores  of,  R.  Grey,  Fort. 
Australia,  Court  of  Appeal  for,  H.  R.  E.  Childers.  NineC. 
Australia,  **Push  "  Larrikinism  in,  A.  Pratt,  Black. 
Australia,  South,  H.  T.  Burgess,  RRM,  May. 
Australia,  Visit  of  the  Duke  ot  York  to,  and  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  RRM,  May;  RRL, 
July. 
Australian  Immigration,  J.  H.  Heat/>n,  LeisH. 
Austrian  Question  ?  Is  There  a,  W.  Beaumont,  RPar,  July  1. 
Automobile,  Care  of  the,  J.  A.  Kingman,  O. 
Babylonian  History,  J.  A.  Craig,  Mon. 
Balloon  Racing.  Long-Distance,  W.  Wellman,  McCl. 
Balloonist,  A  Workaday,  H.  Sutherland,  Ains. 


Bank,  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Workinsr  Force  of  a, 

BankNY 
Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNY,  Jane. 
Banking  System,  American,  BankNY,  June. 
Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  Competition  Among,  BankNY. 
Banks,  English,  Amalgamations  Among,  BankL. 
Banks,  Failed  National,  Closing  of,  BankNY,  Jane. 
Baseball,  Old  Time,  H.  Chad  wick,  O. 
Bashkirtseff,  Marie,  New  Unpublished  Joarnal  by,  BRF, 

June  15. 
Basuto  at  Home,  J.  Cassidy,  Cham. 
Belgium,  Freedom  of  Instruction  and  Association  in,  F.de 

Monge,  RefS,  June  1. 
Besant,  Sir  Walter,  E.  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 
Betting  Book  at  Brook's,  G.  S.  Street,  NAR. 
Bible,  Fairy-Tale  Element  in  the— II.,  P.  Cams,  Mon. 
Bird  Architecture,  G.  Stratton-Porter^O. 
Birds :  Tiie  Songs  of  Mid-Summer,  N.  H.  Moore,  Chaat. 
Blast  Furnace,  Wastes  from  the,  W.  Whitwell,  CasM. 
Blennerhassett,  Harman,  True  Story  of,  Ther««e  Blenner- 

hassett-Adams,  Cent. 
Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  F.  Waldo,  PopS. 
Blumenthal,  Count,  Field-Marshal,  S.  Whitman,  Contem. 
Boilers,  Marine,  EfflciencAr  of,  G.  M.  Brown,  CasM. 
Bolingbroke,  Politics  of,  r.  Bateson,  Gent. 
Bonaparte,  Debuts  of,  E.  Gachot,  Nou,  June  15. 
Book-Plates,  Ruth  H.  Landor,  Home. 
Books,  Useful,  Cheapening  of,  W.  L.  Clowes,  Fort. 
Boston  Elevated  Railway,  G.  A.  Kimball,  NEng. 
Boston,  Twentieth   Century  Club  of,  H.   A.   Bridgmsn, 

AMRR. 
Botany,  Japanese,  Str. 
Bourget's  *^Le  Fant<)me,"  W.  S.  Lilly,  Fort. 
Bridge,  Social  Tyranny  of,  M.  Jeune,  Fort. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  Story  of— II.,  YW. 
Buddha's  Discourse  on  tlie  End  of  the  World,  DC. 
Buddhist  Discovery  of  America,  J.  Fryer,  Harp. 
Burial,  Premature,  E.  Pilon,  Nou,  June  1. 
Butterfly,  Life  History  of  a,  E.  M.  White,  LeisH. 
Calderwood,  Henry,  the  Critic  of  Agnosticism,  G.  Campbell, 

BibS. 
California:   Rose  Carnival  and  Santa  Clara  Valley,  H.  L. 

Wells,  Over,  June. 
Calvin,  John,  Literary  Work  of,  F.  Brunetifere,  PRR. 
Camping,  Practical  Side  of,  O. 
Canada :  Bicycling  from  Montreal  to  Ste.  Anne,  F.  Fairing- 

ton,  O. 
Canada,  Railway  Policy  of— III.,  S.  J.  McLean,  JPEcon,. 

June. 
Canada,  Relations  of  the  United  States  with,  J.  D.  Whelp- 
Canadian  Confederation,  Sir  John  Macdonald  and.  Can. 
Cassatt,  Alexander  Johnston,  F.  N.  BarkB(!ale,  Ww. 
Cat  and  Dog,  Comparison  Between  the  Jumps  of  a,  A.  C. 

Banfield,  Pear. 
Century,  Sweep  of  the,  and  Its  Meaning,  F.  Parsons,  Arena. 
Century,  Twentieth,  Burden  of  the,  W.  Besant.  NAR. 
Charity  Organization  Work,  Psychology  of,  8.  H.  Bishop. 

Char. 
Charity  Worker:  What  He  Is  Expected  to  Do,  F. Tncker* 

Char. 
Charlatanism,  Evolution  of,  F.  Ragnault,  RRP,  Jnly  1. 
Chautauqua,  a  School  for  Out-of-School  People,  Chant. 
Chicago  Building-Trades   Conflict,  J.  A.  Miller,  JPEcon. 

June;  E.  L.  Bogart,  PSQ,  June. 
Child,  ./Esthetics  of  the,  at  the  PetU  PciUxIs,  R.de  la  Sizer- 

anne,  RDM,  July  1. 
Child-Saving  Movement,  H.  H.  Hart,  BibS. 
Chi llicot he,  tlie  Cradle  of  a  Commonwealth— III.,  Jane  W- 

Guthrie,  Mod. 
China; 
Allies,  Visit  of  the,  in  1900.  H.  Leonard,  JMSI. 
Chinese  Question,  Missionary's  View  of  the,  B.  Cothonar. 

Cath. 
Chinese  Treasury  Note,  A.  D.  1367,  F.  E.Marsten,  BankNT- 

June. 
Integrity  of  China,  Plea  for  the,  W.  C.  J.  Reld,  Fonun. 
Kang  Yu  Wei's  Open  Letters  to  the  Powers,  Fort. 
Literature  as  an   Element  in  Reform,  I.  T.  HeadlandL 

MRNY.  ««w»i«w 

Loot,  Ethics  of,  G.  Reid,  Forum. 

Manchuria,  Russian  Problem  in,  G.  F.  Wright,  AlfRR^ 

Missionary  Problem,  F.  Greenwood.  NlneO. 

Naval  Contingent,  With  the,  RRM,  May. 
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Christ  Under  Omh.  J.  J.  VounK.  Lath. 
C'tiriBliaii  Endenvor.  Twenty  Years  ot,  J.  W.  Bfter,  Home. 
Christian  Science,  Ahsard  ParHdoi  of,  J.  M.  Buckle)'.  NAB. 
Christianity  and  Public  LI(e-II.,  D.  ».  C»ltt.t,.  Coritem. 
Christianity.  Roman  CBtholic.  Cardlniil  Qltjbons.  NAR. 
ChriBtlnnity :  Shall  It  Have  a.  Fair  Triul  ?     R.  F.  Bishop, 

MRNV. 
Cliryaoatom.  Lessons  from  the  Life  of,  C.  Geiltle,  Horn. 
Chnrch  and  the  Social  Problems-II..  E.  O.  Miller.  Luth. 
Church,  National,  Unity  or  Spirit  as  the  Basis  o{  a.  R.  A. 


BnnodioB.  Saint,  and  the  Papal  SnpTamacy,  E.  Macnlre, 

AOQR. 
EvnlQtion  In  New-Church  Light— Yt..  Q.  Hawkes,  NC. 

Factory  Eiiiense,  Distribution  of,  A.  H.  Church.  Sue. 
FacU.  b(lttrine<s  nnd  Ideals.  E.  H.  Orlffln,  PRB, 
Family  Bn.igets-lV.,  Mrs.  Earle.  Com, 
Farming.  Revolution  in.  L.  H.  Bailey.  WW. 
Farqnliarson.  Hon.  Donald,  Annie  E.  Melllsh.  Can. 
Fernlnism.  Three  Precursors  of.  R.  Doumlc.  RDM.  June  IG. 
Fiction,  (Current,  Love  Motive  in.  R.  Burton,  BB. 
Fiction.  Enelisb  and  American,  UiHereuce  In,  W.  D.  How- 
el  Is.  vjck. 


Finn 


n.  Century  of.  A.  VlalUto,  HPar 


1   Economist,  F,   A.    Fetter, 

Climate  and  Carbonic  Acld.B.  Willis.  Pops. 

Coach.  Ancestry  at  the,  E.  Penfleld,  O. 

Cocaln  AnalgeBi:.  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  S.  E.  Jelllfle.  PopS. 

Coins.  Token.  Private  Issue  of.  R.  P.  Falkner,  P8Q.  June. 

Coleridge  Country.  P.  H.  W.  Almy,  Gent. 

College  Men  and  Others.  J.  O.  Speed.  Ains. 

Colleges,  Women's,  Working  One's  Way  Through.  Alice  K. 

Fallows.  Cent. 
Colliery  Management.  W.  Blakemore.  Eng. 
Commerce.  British,  American  Pnigress  and.  H.  Coi.NAR. 
CompresBcd  Air.  Uses  o(,H.  A.  Feniusson,  Mun. 
Conscience,  Study  of,  C.  Caverno,  BibS, 
Cox,  Gen.  Jacob  D..  Early  Life  and  Military  Services  of,  W. 

C.  Cochran,  Bibs. 
Crelshton,  Bishop.  H.  Paul.  NlneC. 

Cremation  Movement  Is  Anll-Cathollc.  J.  P.  Mnrphy,  Cath. 
Crete.  Labyrinths  in,  M.  A.  A.  (ialloway.  NiueC. 
Cricket:  Sketch  of  Mr.  Q.  L.  Jesaop.  Cass. 
Crime.  Punishment  ol.  R.  Anderson.  NlneC. 
Criminal  Beform,  L,  Ashburncr.  West. 
Cuba  and  Pnrto  Klco.  Our  Relatlou  to  tlie  People  of,  O.  H. 


Cuba 


tnd  Porto  Klco.  Spanish  Population  of.  C.  M.  Pepper, 
Further  Improvemeots  in  Our,   L.  M.  Shaw, 


r.  Uonori,  F.  Jourdaln.  RRP,  Jut 


J,  H.Frledenwald.IntM. 

Declaration  of  Indepeudence,  Men  Who  Signed  the,  Loi 

La  Mance,  Llpp. 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Story  ot  the.  Ida  M.  Tar 


Jlllon,  6r.  E.  J.,  W.  T.  Stead,  kRL. 
Diving  as  u  Fine  Art,  W.  Henry.  Peai 
loctors  v».  Liw.  W.  A.  McCIean.  OBi 


e.Schm 


lag. 

(Ton,  June  1. 
:.  itlack. 
in,  F,  C.  Drake 


>OU([las.  Rev.  Arc 
Jruma.  Ru  man  tic. 

) ream.  Prophetic ... 

ogy,  N.  Vasohide  and  H.  Rerlon,  RRP, 
DronkennesDHn  Acquired  Vice.  San. 
Earthquakes,  C.  Buhrer,  BU. 
East.  Far.  Woman  in  the.  Anna  N.  Ben] 
Economic  Ages,  F.  U.  Olddlngs.  PSQ.  Ji 


e.  S boric ned.  C.  F.  Thwing.  Forum. 
-  "-nple.  T.  E.  Will.  Arena. 

Mission  of  the.  C.  W.  Heisler.  Lnth. 

_..__._   .   r    ,  _..„,||„  jpEcon.  Ju 
1,  Fornm. 

'  (I,  K.  Clark,  Fora 
ry,  Mnn. 

,J.  A.  Barns.  AC 

■euhof.  Forum. 


the.N.M.Trenholm. 


Oorky,  Mailme.  C.  Brlnton.  Crit. 

Gray,  Thomas,  and  Dante,  T.  H.  Warren,  MouR, 

Great  Britain:  see  also  Transvaal. 

Agricultural  Conditions  ("  Back  to  the  Land ! "),  NlneC. 

America.  Commercial  Rivalry  with.  B.  Taylor,  and  U.  W. 
Wilson,  Fort. 

Armies,  British  and  Foreign,  Cost  of.  W.  E.  Cairnee,  Con- 

Army^orps  Scheme.  F.  Maurice.  NlneC. 


Capital? 


'^oi 


ain  Living  on  Its  Contem. 


1,  W.  M.  J.  Wllllama, 


Coal.  England's:  Hotv  Lnng  Will  It  Last?  J.Gelkie.  FMM. 
Empire  and  the  Army,  Fort. 

England  Under  the  Edwards.  A.  Agrestl.  RPL,  June. 
Fleet.  Volunteers  for  the,  R.  Appleyard.  Fort. 
Ireland  and  the  Liberal  Party,  J.  A.  M.  Macdoneld.  Con- 
Judicature,  English,  Century  of— V..  Van  V.Veeder.GBag. 
Labor  Questions  and  Empire.  W.  D.  Uamillon.  West. 
Liberal  Party:  A  Menace  to  English  Democracy,  Hattle 

E.  Mahnod.  Forum. 
Military  Training  In  Secondary  Schonls,  C.  G.  Oul),  JMSL 
Naval  ^t^ength  in  the  Mediterranean,  A.  White,  NatR. 
Navy  ■•  Personnel,"  View  of  the,  USM. 
Oppositinn.  Death  and  Burial  of  the.  W.T.  Stead.  BRL. 


Registration  Reform  and  Woman's  feoffraie.  West. 
"-Tebery,  Lord,  Foreign  Policy  of— 1„  Contem. 

Lool.  English,  and  Its  Uermao  Rival.  R.  E.  Hnghss, 

..  „.dlerB  and  Sailors.  ProvlHlon  for.  I 

Volunteer  ElBclBncy,  B.  Williams,  ft_ . .  _.. 

War  OfQce,  A  Bueinees,  R.  GlSen, NlneC. 

War  OIHce,  the  Admiralty,  and   the  Coaling  SlatloDS, 

J.C,  R,  Colomb-MonR. 
Wealth.  National:  Is  It  on  the  Wane?  W.  R.  Lawson, 
BankL. 
Habitations,  Native,  of  America.  R.  Bacbe.  Pear. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett:  An  Appreciation,  Ci.  8.  Lae,  Crit. 


Health  Studies,  Coamopolltan— II..  Oemiany,  F.  L.  Oswald, 

Hesc^amla  Among  Semitic  Nations.  Q,  Mazsarella,  RPL, 

Hoop-Ro'lling  EitrBordinary.  H.  J.  Holmes,  Pear, 
Horse,  Return  of  the,  H.T.Peck.  Bkman. 
Horseback  Riding  for  W..men.  Ellzabetli  Y.  Miller,  Mun. 
Horses,  American  Methods  of  Training.  A.  E.  T.  Watson, 

Bad. 
Hounds  and  Hunters.  American,  M.  Foster,  JuuM. 
Hounds,  Hobart.  With  the.  C.  S.  Clerk,  Bad. 
House.  Ol  or  of  a,  Mary  L.  Graham.  JanM. 
Uouseot  Commons,  Changes  In  the,  H.  FumlBs,  Cms, 
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Houseboat— the  Modern  Palace,  Dorothv  Richardson,  Cos. 
Hudson  Palisades,  Prcbcrviug  the.  AMKIl. 
Humur,  American,  Centurv  of,  J.  L.  Ford,  Mun. 
Hygiene,  School,  Certain  Failures  iu,  U.  Clark,  Forum. 
"Ian  Maclaren,"  SkeUh  of,  YM. 
Imagination  and  Judgment,  W.  P.  Ker,  IJE. 
Immortality  of  Man.  C.  E.  Locke,  MRNY. 
India,  Tenancy  Law  in  Northwestern,  F.  H.  Brown,  West. 
Indians,  Canadian  Ojihway,  Drama  of  Hiawatha  as  Played 

by  a  Band  of,  F.  Yeigh,  Cun. 
Indians,  Huidah,  Margaret  W.  Leighton,  Over,  June. 
Indians:  The Pottawatomies in  the  War  of  181:.',  S.  Po-Ka- 

Gon,  Arena. 
Insects  as  Disseminators  of  Disease.  C.  W.  Stiles,  San. 
Invertebrates.  No»th  American— XV.,  The  Holothurioidea, 

H.  L.  Clark.  ANat,  June. 
Investment  and  Speculation,  G.  Yard,  Corn. 
Ireland,  Future  of,  W.  M.  Crook,  YM. 
Ireland,  Militant,  West. 

Ireland,  Romanization  of,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  NIneC. 
Ireland,  Situation  in,  G.  Langtoft,  Fort. 
Iron  and  Steel  Makinc  in  Cape  Breton,  P.  T.  McGrath,  Eng. 
Irrigation  in  Hawaii,  W.  Maxwell,  I  A,  June  and  July. 
Isle  of  Thanet,  England,  H.  W.  Lucj',  Cham. 
Italian  Children,  Treatment  of,  G.  Prat04  RnsN,  June. 
Italian  Neo-Catholicism,  A.  Mellerio,  Nou,  June  15. 
Italy,  Affairs  In,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr..  Atlant. 
Italy,  Educational  Institutions  in,  F.  Garelli.  NA.  June  1. 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  Fishing  with,  J.  S.  Metcalfe,  LHJ. 
Jesuits,  Father  Taunton's  History  of  the,  J.  F.  X.  Westcott, 

Cath. 
Jesus,  Witness  of,  to  Himself  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  J.  R. 

Smith,  PRR. 
Jew  in  English  Fiction.  Maude  Frank.  Crit. 
Joan  of  Arc,  Apropos  of,  F.  de  Mahy,  Xou,  June  15. 
Journalism,  Religious,  in  England  and  America,  H.  W.  Hor- 

will.  Forum. 
Keene,  James  R.,  Manipulator,  E.  Le  Fevre,  WW. 
Kierkegaard,  Soeren,  M.  Muret,  RPar,  July  1. 
Knowledge,  Utilitarian  Estimate  of,  J.  Seth,  Phil. 
Kumatology— the  Science  of  Waves,  M.  Tindal,  Pear. 
Labor,  Child,  Legislation  in  the  South,  Leonora  B.  Ellis, 

Gunt. 
Lakes.  Summer  Travel  on  the,  W.  W.  Hudson,  Mod. 
Landslip  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  J.  E.  Whitby,  Pear; 
Lathes,  Turret,  Some  American.  P.  J.  Connor,  CasM. 
Leprosy,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  July  1. 
Lescarbot,  Marc,  of  Vervins,  11.  P.  Biggar,  AHR. 
Lima,  Athenaeum  of,  EM,  June. 
Li»^erary  Experiences,  Some,  NatR. 
Literature:  Child  in  Contemporary  French  Romance,  M. 

A.  Leblond,  RRP,  July  1. 
Literature,   French,   Dilettanteism   in,  S.   C.  de  Soissons, 

Contem. 
Literature,  Serving-Man  in,  Mac. 
Locomotive-Building  in  the  United  States,  J.  H.  Converse, 

CasM. 
London,  Irish  in.  Black. 
London,  Rowing  World  of,  Cass. 
Loon,  The^  W.  D.  Hulbert,  McCl. 
Luck,  Ethics  of,  Cham. 
Luther,  Martin,  and  His  Protestant   Biographers,  H.  G. 

Ganss,  ACQR. 
Machinist,  Foreman,  M.  P.  Higgins,  CasM. 
Machinists*  Strike  In  the  United  States :  A  Symposium,  Eng. 
Mammalia,  Evolution  of  the,  W.  B.  Scott,  IntM. 
Manuscript  Treasures,  Some  Lost,  Geoigina  P.  C'urtis,  Cath. 
Maritime  Expansion  of  America,  B.  Taylor,  Fort. 
Marriages,  Romantic,  Group  of,  Y  W. 
"  Marseillaise,"  Strange  Origin  of  the,  K.  Blind,  NineC. 
Marshall,  John,  W.  Goddard,  NC. 

Martineau,  James,  Hour  with,  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Bkman. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  Lyrical  Poems  of,  H.  C.  Beeching,  NatR. 
Mathematics,  Principles  of,  B.  Russell,  IntM. 
Meade,  Gen.  George  G.,  Pennypacker's  Life  of,  C.  L.  Moore, 

Dial,  Juno  16. 
Medical  Practice  and  the  Law,  C.  S.  Andrews,  Forum. 
Messedaglia,  A.,  L.  Luzzatti,  N A.  June  16. 
Meteorological  Observatory  at  Blue  Hill  F.  Waldo,  PopS. 
Meynell,  Mrs.  W.,  Poems  by,  T.  B.  Rellly.  Cath. 
Mikado,  Personality  ot  the,  W.  E.  Griffis,  Out. 
Militarism,  Cure  of:  A  Symposium,  YM. 
Military  Training,  Modern,  USM. 
.^Jlissions  * 
Africa,'Brief  Study  of.  T.  Moody,  MisR,  June. 
Africa,  Net?d  for  Industrial  Missions  in,  W.  L.  Thompson, 

MibR,  June. 
Alaska.  Work  Among  the  Miners  of,  S.  H.  Young,  MisR. 
Brindaoan,  Hindustan,  the  Unholy  City  of  Temples,  W.  R. 

Clancy,  MisR,  June. 
China,  Missionary  Problem  in,  F.  Greenwood,  NineC. 
Converts,  Some,  of  the  Mission  Century,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR,  June. 
Duncan,  William,  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  A. 

T.  Pierson,  Mis  It. 
Greek  Work  in  the  Marsovan  District,  C.  C.  Tracy,  MisII. 


Hymns  by  Native  Christians  of  Many  Lands,  J.  T.  Gimcey, 

MisR. 
India,  Cliristlan  College  and  Missions  in.L.B.  Wolf,Ml«R. 
Indians,  Red,  and  the  Gospel,  R.  Phair,  Alisli. 
Japan,  Religion  in  the  Higher  Schools  of,  J.  T.  Oracey, 

MisR,  June. 
Morocco,  Tour  in,  C.  Mensink,  MisR,  June. 
New  Orleans  Missionary  Conference,  Belle  M.  Brain,  MitR. 
Philanthropic  Side  of  Mission  Work,  J.  Sibree,  MisR, 

June. 
Philippines,  Religious  Conditions  in  the,  J.  B.  Rodgert, 

MisR. 
Pioneering  Among  the  Cannibals,  S.  M.  McFarlane,  MisR. 
Self-support  in  Missions,  E.  H.  Van  Dyke,  and  C.  S.  San- 
ders, MisR,  June. 
South  Africa,  Native  View  of  Christianity  in,  J.  L.  Dabi, 

MisR,  June. 
South  America  as  a  Mission  Field,  T.  B.  Wood,  HisR, 

June. 
Mississippi  During  the  Civil  War,  J.  W.  Gamer,  PSQ,  June. 
Molifere  and  Women,  H.  Davignon,  RGen,  June. 
Monastery,  Old-Irish,  in  the  Apennines,  T.  J.  Shahan,  ACQR. 
Monkeys.  Intelligence  of,  E.  L.  Thomdike,  PopS. 
Montreal,  Canada*s  Commercial  Metropolis,  S.  Byrne,  Cath. 
Moore,  George,  Conversation  with,  W.  Archer,  Crit;  PMM. 
Mormonism,  Sources  of  Danger  from,  R.  W.  Beers,  BibS. 
Morocco,  Sultan  of,  W.  B.  Harris,  NatR. 
Mosquitoes,  Yellow  Fever  and,  G.  M.  Sternberg,  PopS- 
Mt.  Rainier,  To  the  Summit  of,  Ada  W.  Anderson,  O. 
Municipal  ActiviU  in  England,  Elsie  Watson,  PSQ,  June. 
Municipal  Art  in  Paris,  C.  M.  Robinson,  Harp. 
Music:  The  Art  of  Accompanying, B.  Giuckenberger, Mns, 

June. 
Music,  Programme,  Rise  of—II.,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mns,  June. 
Musical  Clubs,  Altruistic  Side  of,  Lilla  I*.  M.  Corran,  Mod. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the— VII.,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Com. 
Mythology,  Norse,  H.  Wun«*ch,  NC. 
Nationafism,  The  New,  A.  E.  Davies,  AngA. 
Nations,  Charity  Between,  H.  S.  Kempton,  NC. 
Nations,  Mortgaged,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Gunt. 
Natural  History,  American  Museum  of,  Katherlne  Hoff- 
man, JunM. 
Natural  Selection,  True  Critical  Test  of,  8.  Fitisimoiis, 

ACQR. 
Negro,  Criminal— VI.,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena.  ' 

Negro,  Salvation  of  the,  B.  T.  Washington,  WW. 
Negro   Volunteer:   Some  Characteristics,   R.  L.  Bullard, 

JMSI. 
Negroes,  Relation  of  the  Whites  to  the,  G.  T.  Winston,  An- 
nals. 
Negroes,  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Whites,  W.  E.  B.  DuBoIb, 

Annals. 
New  England  Woman,  Kate  Stephens,  Atlant. 
New  Orleans  and  Reconstruction,  A.  Phelps,  Atlant. 
Newport  in  Summer,  E.  Gregory,  Harp. 
New  York  as  a  Center  of  Education,  S.  G.  Williams,  JunM. 
New  York,  Housing  Question  in,  P.  Kscard,  RefS,  June  1. 
New  York,  Queer  Trades  in,  J.  J.  Goodwin.  JunM. 
New  York,  Transition  from  Dutch  to  English  Rule  in,  A.  E. 

McKinley,AHR. 
New  Zealand,  Life  In,  LeisH. 

Ney,  Marshal,  Execution  of,  R.  Blennerhassett,  NatR. 
Nigeria  and  Its  Trade,  H.  Bind  loss,  MonR. 
Norfolk  (England),  Summering  in.  J.  W.  White,  O. 
Novels,  Great  War,  Jane  H.  Findlater,  NatR. 
Numbers  XXI.  16—18,  Notes  on,— The  Song  of  the  "^ell, 

M.  S.  Terry,  BibS. 
Oaths,    Royal,  and  Doctrinal  Subterfuges,  J.  J.  0*Shea, 

ACQR. 
Odell,  Gov.  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.,  A  Businesslike  SxeoutiYe, 

WW. 
Odell,  Gov.  Benjamin  B.^Jr.,  of  New  York,  R.  Ogden,  Mod 
Oil  Fields.  Great  Texas,  E.  R.  Treherne,  Cos. 
Opera  in  Gernmny  and  in  England,  Kathleen  Schlesingw, 

PMM. 
Orators,  Some  Famous,  I  Have  Heard,  G.  F.  Hoar.  Sciib. 
Oregon :  How  It  Was  Saved  to  the  United  States,  H.  W. 

Parker,  Hom. 
Oscar,  King,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  R.  H.  Sherard,  Pear. 
Otterbein,  Philip  William,  and  the  Reformed  Chnroh,  W. 

J.  Hinke,  PRR. 
Palisades,  Hudson,  Preserving  the,  AMRR. 
Pan-American  Exposition: 
Aspects  of  the  Exposition,  E.  R.  White,  Atlant. 
Educational- Force,  Exposition  as  an,  C.  E.  Lloyd,  Chant. 
Pan-American  by  Day  and  Night:  I.,  The Oi>ale0cent City, 

C.  Y.  Turner;  II.,  The  Incandescent  City,  W.  Fitsroger, 

Mod. 
Spirit  of  the  New  World  as  Interpreted  by  the  Expncitloii, 

U.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 
Papacy  and  Empire,  Conflict  of,  D.  S.  Schaff,  BibS. 
Paper  Mills,  Steam  Engineering  in,  W.  D.  Ennis,  Eng. 
Park,  Edwards  A.,  as  a  Theological  Preacher,  BibS, 
Paris,  Municipal  Art  in,  C.  M.  Robinson,  Harp. 
Parknian,  Francis^t  Lake  Georee,  Scrib. 
Pasteur,  Louis  H  Primbault,  RGen,  June, 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


PlioT. 

TrlmmingTftblBtorOvftls.  R.  W.HairiBon 
PiKeoiis,  Homing.  T.Goii  11,  OvBr.Jniie. 
PlHnts.DiiwppeHr&nreor.  J.  VaaghHii.  Long. 
Poe.  Eiig«r  Allan;  Hla  Student  Days  at  Ui 

Virginia.  C.  W.  Kent.  Bkman. 
Poets.  American.  EM.  June. 
Poets,  ScandlnHVlsn,  E.  Braasewetter.  Catli. 
Pul9onlng,PByehologyof-III..  J,  H.  Brale,  Jr..  GBag. 
Polar  Resaircb,  New  PhaeeR  of,  C.  C.  Adaraa.  AMBK. 
PnbvrSlar.  Voyage  o!  the,  Coniraander  t;agnl,  PMM. 
Political  Economy.  Blbllograpblt.'Hl  Discovery  in,  L.  Kat- 

Bilier,JPEcon,June. 
Popen.  Temporal  Power  of  the.  Dabe  of  Norfolk  and  the, 

T.  B.  Brnce,  LeIaH. 
Porto  Kican  Problem.  SignlBcance  of  the.  L.  S.  Howe.  NAR. 
Posterlry.  Plea  (or.  H.  GIffard-Rufle,  West. 
PoBt-Offlce  Deflclt.  Railroads  and  tb»,  S.  Washburn,  Gunt. 
Poultry  Breeding,  Beginning.  H.  S.  Babcock,  O. 
Poverty  and  Social  Decay,  A.  M.  Colwlclc.  Artna. 
Pownalboro,  Maine,  and  Her  Daughters,  C.  E.  Allen. 
"  nd  tlieOut-of-Doors.D.I-.Sharp.MRNY. 

Vho  Is  After  a  .Soul.'w.  Hoyt.  Mo 


.RRP.JnlyL 
L   Baawreao. 

rIcan  Occupo- 

SoimdInaTiaiia  In  America,  S.  Sondresen,  Erin,  May  SI  and 

AdTancaioent  of, 
..  M.  Wergeland. 

C.  Miller.  An- 

1  and  Sea.  H.  A. 

ean  18W  and 

ge,  PhU. 

Miller.  PhoT. 
PB. 

lman.WW. 
Oie'  Republic  of 

PhoT. 

[AR. 
urin.WW. 

El.  Romme,  RRP. 
Vna. 

i.NEng. 


Preacher 
Preaehini 
Pro  Lest  an 


Dnrarnation'dver    Weak    Communitlea.  J.  E. 
*>  ngiii.  ACQR. 
Protestant  Priiitiple  of  Authority,  C.  F.  Sanders,  Luth. 
Presbyterinn  Sabbath-School  Polity,  Groivlh  of.  E.  T.  Brom- 
field,  PUR, 
'      ■■         in  Germany.M.  Wolff.  Noo.  June  15. 


Qual 


AllHD 


ratluna  of.  L.  P.  Smith,  and  R.  E.  Robin- 


and.  J.  O.  Hartea, 


-  — Jon,  Pear;  J.  La  Farge.  Scrlb. 

Tao  Teh  King,  Autlientlclty  of  the,  P.  Csrua.  Hon. 
Tariff  Agitation,  Mania  for,  G.  Gunlon.  Gun  t. 
Taxation,  UtlUlarian  Principles  of.  R.  S.  Gaernsey.  San 
"-■ e.  Making  of  the.  G.  B.  Waldrou,  JuoM, 


Ellen,  A 


t,  B.  Stflker, 


itouT 


. Forum. 

Theatrr.  The,  Viscount  d'Avenel,  RDM.  June  15. 
Theology  and  Tbelsm.  Contemporary.  J.  Lindsay,  BlbS. 
Thernioiuelers,  First.  E.  Krause,  Krin.  May  SI. 
Thiers  and  the  Elections  of  1H».  E.  Olllvler,  RDM.  June  1 
Tbomas,  Theodore:  A  Sketch,  Mus,  June. 


Anticipnti 


Ranao 


\Ge"t-  . 


Tolstoy.  Conn  tl  Colony  of  Folio  wen  of.  in  England,  J.  W. 

Bienstock,  RRP,  July  1. 
Tolstoy.  CoiiDt.  In  Thought  and  Action.  R.  B.  C.  Long. 

AMRR. 

of  Hla  "  Resurrec- 

lle  K.  Bi^nalawsky. 


ullock.  NAR. 
'.  Jiihnson.  NAR. 
JPEcon,  Jane. 


the  SyEtem  7  A.  D 


,.  H.Ford. Eng. 

1.  F.  Wright,  AMRR. 

JMSI. 


y  of  Lnoco,  0.  Paladtnl, 

"iHlf.*' 
f.8cblntzer.RasN,Jiiiie. 


Tuberculosis,  Bortne,  Eradication  ol,  J.  A.  Gibson,  West. 

Turgot,  E.  Kenan,  RPar,  July  1. 

Turner,  Thomaa:  A  Susaei  Pepya,  C.  Cooper. Gent. 

Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston.  H.  A.  Bridgman.  AMRR. 

Uganda  Railway.  Features  of  tlie,  F.  W.  Emelt.  Eng. 

United  States:  Colonies  and  Natlon-VIL,  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 

University  of  Chicago.  DUl,  June  18. 

University  of  Toronto,  B.  Cnmberland,  and  A.  H.  HarkDeaa. 

Varnliin.  Gen.  Joseph  Bradley.  F.  A.  Wood.  NEng. 
Vatican  In  the  Twentieth  Century. ».  Cortesl,  IntM. 
Venezuelan  Boundary  Controversy— 11.,  M.  Cleveland,  Cent, 
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Virtues,  Cardinal,  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  Atlant. 

Voltaire's  Philosophy  and  Religion,  O.  B.  Super,  MRNY. 

Walking,  Country,  for  Women,  Mary  B.  Mullet,  O. 

Wall  Street,  Machinery  of,  S.  A.  Nelson,  WW. 

War,  Moral  Problems  of,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  and  J.  M.  Robert- 
son, IJE. 

Warfare,  Guerrilla  or  Partisan- III.,  T.  M.  Maguire,USM. 

Washington  MemoriHl  Institution,  N.  M.  Butler,  AMUR. 

Watson,  Rev.  John,  Sketch  of,  YM. 

Wealth:  Its  Production  and  Distribution,  G.  D.  Seal, 
^Vest 

Weather' Ethics  and  the,  E.  G.  Dexter.  IJE. 

Wesley,  John,  Original  American  Journal  of,  E.  R.  Hen- 
drix.MRNY. 

Whaling  in  the  Arctic,  H.  L.  Aldrich,  JunM. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  Facts  About,  H.  W.  Parker,  Hom. 

Whitney,  Hon.  W.  C,  Turf  Career  of,  O. 

William  the  Conqueror,  Companions  of,  J.  H.  Roond, 
MonR. 


Witte,  Serge  Yullevlch,  R.  P.  Porter,  Home. 
Woman  in  the  Fxr  Etist,  Anna  N.  Benjamin,  Alu. 
Wonion :  What  They  Lik«  in  Men,  R.  Pyke.  Cos. 
Women's  IIoincH  in  New  York,  Anna  8.  RichardMlli* 
"  Work  "  by  Eniile  Zola.  J.  Jaurfes,  RSoc,  Jnne.     _ 
Worklng-I>«y,  Now,  in  British  Shops,  J.  Horner^ 
Working-Day,   Shorter,  Movement  lor  a^  W. 

Forum. 
Workmen's  Risks  and   Compensation,  C.  D^Jaot,  BOw, 

June. 
World,  Population  of  the,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Con. 
Yachting :  The  America's  Cup  Is  Safe.  J.  K.  Speara,  O. 
Yachting,  the  CoHtliest  of  Sports,  A.  F.  Aldridiire,  Mmu 
Yellow  Fever,  Transmission  of,  by  Mosquitoes,  G-.  M.  8tM» 

berg,  PopS. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Jubilee  CoDTentton  vC 

J.  M.  Whiton,  Out. 
Zola,  Kmile,  Unknown  Debuts  of,  H.  d*AIineraa,  RBP,  Jqm 

15. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  masaalnea.] 


Ains. 
ACQR. 

AUR. 

AJS. 

AJT. 

ALR. 


Alnslce's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Amerii.-an  Catliolic  Quarterly 

Review.  Pliila. 
American  Historical  Review, 

N.Y. 
American    Journal   of    Soci- 

ologv,  Chicago. 
American    Journal    of    The- 
ology, Chicago. 
American    Law   Review,   St. 
Louis. 
AMonM.American  Monthly  Magazine, 

Washington,  D.C. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 
American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
A  nglo  •  American    Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phfla. 
Anthony^s  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 
Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 
Arena.    Arena,  N.  Y. 
A  A.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 
AD.  Art  and  Decoration,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 
Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 
Bad.        Badminton,  London. 
BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 
BankNYBankers*  Magazine,  N.  Y. 


ANat. 
AngA. 


APB. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

Bil)liotheca  Sacra,  Oberlln,  O. 

Bil)lioth&que  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Book  Buyer,  X.  Y. 

Bookman,  N.  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil.  Chicago. 

('anadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catliolic  World,  N.  Y. 

C'entury  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Cliautauquan,  Cleveland.  O. 

Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 
Contem.  Contemiiorary  Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill.  London. 

Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Critic,^'.  Y. 

Deutsc^he  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


Bib. 

BibS. 

BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bkman. 

BP. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 

Char. 

Chaut. 

Cons. 


Corn. 

CJos. 

Crit. 

Dent. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Edin. 


Ed. 

EdR. 

En^. 

Fort. 
Forum. 
FrL. 
Gent. 

GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 

Home. 

Hom. 

HumN. 

Int. 

IJE. 

IntM. 

IntS. 

lA. 

JMSL 


JPEcon 

JunM. 
Kind. 

KindR. 

Krin. 

LHJ. 

LeisH. 

Lipp. 

LQ. 

Long. 
Luth. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 

MHN. 

MRNY. 

Mind. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mod. 

Mon. 

MonR. 

MunA. 

Mun. 

Mus. 

NatGM. 

NatM. 
XatR. 
NC. 


Education,  Boston. 

Edu(;ationa1  Rt;view,  X.  Y. 

Engineering  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

EspaHa  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  X.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Green  bag,  Boston. 

(lunton's  Magazine,  X.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

Humanity  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

International,  Chicago. 

International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  Phila. 
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We  publish  elsewliere  in  this  number 

v^  study    an  article  on  Dr.  Koch  and  his  work, 

of  Disease,   f  j-q^  \)^q  pen  of  Dr.  Herman  Biggs, 

of  New  York,  himself  an  international  authority 
as  a  bacteriologist.  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin, 
who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  tubei-culosis  germ, 
which  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
cause  of  consumption,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  recent  Tuberculosis  Congress  held 
in  London.  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Koch  took  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  true,  as  had  been  supposed, 
that  tuberculosis  can  be  readily  conveyed  to  human 
beings  by  milk  or  butter  from  cows  afflicted  with 
what  is  known  as  bovine  tuberculosis,  nor  from 
the  use  of  the  meat  of  tubercular  cattle.  Dr. 
Koch  had  reached  this  view  after  much  laborious 
study  and  experiment.  Other  authorities  in  the 
congress  did  not  agree  with  him,  however,  nota- 
bly Professor  Macfadyen,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  who  held  that  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
culosis are  essentially  the  same  disease.  The 
congress  was  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  and 
was  fraught  with  more  importance,  by  far,  to 
the  human  race  than  most  of  the  recent  action 
and  discussion  of  the  parliaments  and  congresses 
that  are  supposed  to  shape  the  destiny  of  nations. 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  significant  to  note  the  great 
progress  that  the  world  is  making  through  volun- 
tary association,  free  discussion,  and  cooperative 
effort,  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  politics  and 
government.  Thus,  the  united  efforts  of  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  specialists,  as  focussed  occa- 
sionally in  a  gathering  like  this  congress  on  tuber- 
culosis, are  certain  to  result  in  the  very  near 
future  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
or  even  of  millions,  of  lives  every  year  from  the 
ravages  of  a  single  disease.  Professor  Brouardel, 
of  Paris,  by  the  way,  in  his  paper  on  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption,  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  dry,  well-lighted  houses  and  generally  whole- 
some conditions  of  life,  and  placed  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  danger  of  drink  in  relation  to 
tubercular  diseases.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  that 


*' alcoholism  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  propa- 
gating tuberculosis  ;  the  strongest  man  who  has 
once  taken  to  drink  is  powerless  against  it." 
Another  eminent  French  specialist.  Dr.  Darem- 
berg,  has  now  made  an  alarming  report  on  the 
prevalence  and  steady  growth  of  consumption  in 
France,  w^here  one-third  of  all  deaths  is  now 
due  to  that  disease.  He  attributes  its  recent 
frightful  progress  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  nation  has  of  late  taken  to  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  is  high  time  that  the  double  fight 
against  poisonous  beverages  and  tubercular  in- 
fection should  be  waged  by  the  united  efforts  of 
science  and  government. 

_  An   article  written  for  this  Review 

Against  last  month  by  Dr.  Howard,  the  Gov- 
Mosquitoes,  ernment's  entomological  authority  at 
Washington,  summed  up  in  a  most  complete  way 
the  investigations  by  experts  of  various  national- 
ities wiiich  have  worked  out  to  a  complete  demon- 
stration the  remarkable  and  invaluable  discovery 
that  mosquitoes  are  the  principal  and  probably 
the  sole  transmitters  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  if  not  of  other  diseases.  The  whole  world 
is  brighter  and  more  hopeful  for  this  notable 
demonstration.  Practical  measures  are  being 
employed  this  summer  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  by  recourse  to  drainage, 
the  filling  in  of  stagnant  pools,  the  more  com- 
plete use  of  mosquito  nettings,  and  the  use  of 
petroleum  to  destroy  the  mosquito  larvae  on 
ponds  and  pools.  In  the  West  Indies,  in  Italy, 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  war 
of  offense  and  defense  against  mosquitoes  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  and  most  hope- 
ful war  of  the  present  year.  In  Havana,  as  we 
noted  last  month,  no  deaths  are  reported  from 
yellow  fever,  this  being  the  first  summer  in  con- 
siderably more  than  a  century  when  yellow  fever 
has  not  been  prevalent  and  to  some  extent  fatal. 
The  mosquito  transmission  of  the  yellow-fever 
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germ  is  absolutely  demonstrated.  A  new  serum 
cure  for  yellow  fever,  discovered  by  a  Brazilian 
physician.  Dr.  Caldas,  has  been  undergoing  a 
searching  test,  in  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  participated. 

/W4.    u  *       The  bubonic  plague  seems  to  be  still 

other  Notts  on  -^       ^  i  j  j-     i 

tkf  Season's  on  its  travels,  and  medical  men 
Heatth.  througliout  the  world  are  studying 
that  disease  with  anxious  devotion  to  human  wel- 
fare, and  with  metliods  that  enable  each  to  bene- 
fit by  the  efforts  of  all.  Unquestionably,  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  for  diphtheria,  which  has  come 
into  common  use  in  all  civilized  countries,  has 
greatly  decreased  the  mortality  from  that  dread 
disease.  Smallpox,  which  ought  to  have  been 
extinct  by  this  time,  has  been  more  in  evidence 
this  year  than  usual  in  New  York,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  doctors  and  the  boards  of 
health  have  been  urging  universal  vaccination  as 
the  only  safeguard.  In  the  memory  of  men  still 
middle-aged,  great  epidemics  scourged  at  least 
some  of  our  American  cities  every  year.  The 
Asiatic  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria 
were  the  more  common  of  the  diseases  that 
were  wont  to  acquire  epidemic  proportions.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  present  summer  of 
1901  lias  passed  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  serious  epidemic  visitation  in  any  large 
American  community.  Taking  things  as  they 
average,  life  has  never  been  so  comfortable,  or 
so  free  from  peril,  distress,  and  apprehension 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  in  this 
opening  year  of  the  new  century.  It  is  true  that 
the  summer  has  been  one  of  extreme  heat  and 
drought  for  great  portions  of  the  country  ;  but 
these  climatic  extremes  have  been  well  borne. 
No  cry  of  distress  or  call  for  relief  has  come 
from  any  of  the  States  where  the  crops  are  known 
to  have  been  injured,  and  the  population  of  .^wn 
and  country  have  borne  the  discomfort  of  hot  days 
and  weeks  with  remarkable  optimism  and  good 
temper.  For  one  thing,  our  city  water-supplies 
are  far  more  abundant  and  pure  than  in  former 
y(»ars  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
ico  in  summer  has  become  very  prevalent  indeed  ; 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  that  all  working  people 
regularly  employed  are  almost  as  habitual  users 
of  ice  in  summer  as  of  fuel  in  winter. 

. «  The  present  has  been  a  season  of  al- 

ii Prosperous  ^  ^  .    .  . 

Summer  In    most  unexampled  general  prosperity, 

America.     ^^^  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  economic 

conditions   have   allowed   practically  everybody 


who  wished  work  to  be  employed  at  as  good  an 
average  rate  of  pay  as  people  in  this  countrr 
have  ever  known.  When  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  country  is  not  disturbed  by  great  wars,  pes- 
tilences, or  famines  ;  when  agriculture  is  gener- 
ally productive,  and  when  all  the  people  are  em- 
ployed at  fair  wages,  the  producers  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  food,  shelter,  clothes,  and 
some  luxuries,  and  thus  consumption  keeps  pace 
with  production.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  balance 
ought  never,  in  ordinary  times,  to  be  seriously 
disturbed.  Yet,  even  in  a  period  of  general 
prosperity  like  the  present,  men  are  instinct- 
ively apprehensive  because  of  past  experiences. 
Good  times  have  heretofore  quite  invariably  led 
to  overspeculation,  to  the  sinking  of  capital  in 
unproductive  enterprises,  and  to  much  borrowing 
and  lending  of  money.  Sooner  or  later  some- 
thing happens  at  a  given  point  to  shock  the  con- 
fidence of  the  lenders,  and  they  suddenly  refuse 
to  give  further  credit  in  certain  quarters.  This 
loss  of  confidence  becomes  contagious,  and  in 
the  sharp  reaction  that  follows,  many  fortunes 
are  lost,  and  many  workmen  and  their  families 
suffer  through  the  paralysis  of  industry  that 
ensues.  Then  comes  the  tedious  period  of  recovery. 

^j^j  It  has  been  thought  in  many  quar- 
Good  Times  ters  that  the  extraordinary  period  of 
Continue  ?  ^;J.^g^  .  forming,  company-promoting, 
and  general  business  expansion  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  for  several  years  must  end 
in  a  crash  of  proportions  suited  to  the  unprece- 
dented magnitude  of  the  new  financial  and  in- 
dustrial operations.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  As  we  have  remarked  in 
previous  discussions  of  the  business  outlook,  the 
amalgamation  of  capital  and  industry  may  prove 
to  give  greater  steadiness  to  the  general  move- 
ment of  business.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
local  speculative  collapses,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  oil -land  craze  of  the  Southwest,  and  in  the 
premature  overdevelopment  of  some  forms  of  in- 
dustry. Thus,  although  the  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  self-propelling 
vehicles  has  been  amazing,  and  their  use  is  be- 
coming quite  common,  it  is  possible  that  the  fur- 
ther march  of  invention  may  prove  disastrous 
to  a  portion  of  the  large  aggregate  of  capital  that 
has  already  gone  into  automobile  manufacture. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  valuable  illustrated  article  that  we  present 
in  this  number  on  the  making  of  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  Generally  speaking,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  seems  to  be  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  continuance  of  such  industrial  acttvity  as 
may  afford  employment  to  all  able-bodied  workers 
seems  to  be  fairly  assured. 
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In  a  period   less  prosperous  and  less 

Advance  in  *        ,         .  ^        ,       .    •!  ..     .i 

Conditions  of  contented,    the   great   strike    ot    the 
American  Life.  ^^^^    ^^^  g^^^j  Workers  would  havB 

been  fraught  with  consequences  far  more  serious 
than  any  that  had  presented  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  month  that  came  under  our  review. 
More  people  than  ever  before  have  managed  to 
take  a  summer  vacation  of  some  kind.  City 
people  have  gone  to  the  seashore,  the  mountains, 
or  the  farmlands,  while  many  people  from  the 
country  districts  have  inspected  the  exposition 
at  Buffalo  or  otherwise  enlarged  their  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  experience  by  travel.  More 
stores,  shops,  factories,  and  business  places  than 
ever  before  have  allowed  their  employees  Sat- 
urday half-holidays  or  otherwise  managed  to  di- 
minish the  weekly  number  of  hours  of  labor. 
The  general  tendency,  indeed,  toward  shorter 
hours  of  work  is  to  be  observed  in  all  trades  and 
callings.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  largely  due  to  the 
systematic  efforts  of  labor  organizations,  further 
aided  by  legislation  ;  but  it  is  also  due  in  con- 
siderable part  to  the  fact  that  employers  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  long  hours  are  of  no  real 
advantage.  The  American  business  man  has 
himself  been  learning  to  get  some  pleasure  away 
from  his  store  or  office,  and  this  change  in  his 
own  habits  and  point  of  view  has  helped  him  to 
see  a  little  more  clearly  the  case  of  his  em- 
ployees. Wholesome  sports  were  never  so  popu- 
lar before  in  America  as  they  have  been  this 
summer,  and  no  previous  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  so  stalwart  and  so  well  trained  in 
body  and  in  mind  as  the  one  now  coming  on. 

The  Tuberculosis  Congress  is  only  one 
Against  of  this  season's  European  gatherings 
Seasiciiness.  ^£  specialists  for  the  consideration  of 
some  malady  or  ill  against  which  it  is  hoped  that 
scientific  men,  through  study  and  cooperative 
effort,  may  be  able  to  provide  a  remedy.  This 
last  month  there  was  held  at  Ostend,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  municipal  administration,  and 
under  the  high  protection  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  a  special  exposition  of  all  the  methods 
that  have  been  devised  or  proposed  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  seasickness,  and  also  a  congress  to  dis- 
cuss that  much -joked -about  but  very  serious  and 
troublesome  form  of  illness.  As  travel  by  water 
becomes  more  and  more  general  and  inviting, 
the  one  drawback  that  spoils  it  all  for  myriads  of 
voyagers  is  the  liability  to  seasickness.  The 
plans  of  the  exposition  provided  for  six  depart- 
ments or  sections,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
naval  architecture  and  had  to  do  with  means  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  ships. 
Another  section  was  devoted  to  means  for  im- 
proved   ventilation    of    vessels,    the   removal    of 


odors,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  oxygen. 
Other  sections  had  to  do  with  the  use  of  various 
hygienic  or  other  means  of  prevention  or  remedy 
by  the  individual  traveler,  and  a  final  section 
was  devoted  to  a  collection  of  the  very  consider- 
able literature  in  all  languages  relating  to  the 
subject.  Doubtless,  results  of  some  consequence 
will  have  followed  from  these  efforts  of  that 
useful  French  society  known  as  the  '^  Ligue 
contre  le  rnal-de-mer.''^ 


Not  only  are  the  scientific  men  of 


of  Aaricuiturai  Europe  giving  zealous  concern  to  the 

oc' 
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fcience.  diseases  that  directly  afflict  the  human 
kind,  but  they  are  also  studying  with  great  care 
the  diseases  that  affect  the  animals  and  plants 
that  are  important  as  sources  of  food  supply,  or 
for  other  economic  ends  ;  and  they  are  also  in- 
vestigating the  laws  and  methods  of  nature  as  re- 
lated to  weather  and  climate,  and  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture.  Thus,  there  will  be  held  at 
Lyons,  in  France,  this  autumn,  two  international 
congresses  of  particular  importance  to  farming 
interests.  One  of  these,  which  will  be  under  the 
presidency  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture, 
is  to  consider  means  of  protection  against  dam- 
age from  hailstorms.  Another,  which  is  to  be 
under  the  presidency  of  the  inspector- general  of 
viticulture,  is  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating 
to  the  hybridization  of  the  vine, — a  subject,  ob- 
viously, of  great  practical  moment  in  the  wine- 
producing  countries  of  the  Continent.  French 
experimenters  in  agricultural  science  have  been 
making  what  are  announced  as  successful  tests 
in  the  inoculation  of  various  trees  and  plants 
against  certain  diseases  of  a  bacterial  and  para- 
sitical nature  ;  and  one  of  the  French  agricul- 
tural institutes  announces  a  remedy  for  a  new 
disease  of  the  sugar  beet  that  had  begun  to  worry 
producers  of  that  staple  European  crop.  Just 
as  the  treatment  of  human  maladies  is  being 
revolutionized  under  the  discoveries  of  medical 
science,  so  the  ancient  art  of  agriculture  bids  fair 
to  be  wholly  reestablished  on  a  new  basis  through 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  experts  in  the 
practical  application  to  agriculture  of  modern 
methods  of  research  in  chemistry,  physiology, 
bacteriology,  and  other  sciences.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  own  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations,  the  farmers  of  the  West  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  new  agricultural  science.  Thus, 
their  improved  outlook  is  well  reflected  in  the 
extremely  interesting  article  that  we  present  this 
month  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Blackmar,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  who  writes  concernmg 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country  after  the 
great  drought  of  the  past  summer. 
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g^^  Among  European  expositions  of  a 
£yroBaaii  practical  cliaiacter  may  lie  mentioned 
fxpM/t/w..  ji,g  ^„g  ^j  Lodi,  in  Italy,  wiiicli  is  to 
be  held  in  the  present  month  of  September  niider 
the  united  management  of  the  Italian  cliambers 
of  commerce.  It  is  international  in  its  scope, 
and  its  principal  exhibits  will  be  of  agricultural 
machines,  and  of  machinery  for  making  butter 
and  cheese,  together  with  the  <iairy  products 
themselves  ;  and  there  will  also  be  a  depaitinent 
devoted  to  automobiles.  A  still  more  iiuportant 
automobile  exposition  is  to  be  held  this  fall  in 
Germany,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Leipaic.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  American  inventors  and  man* 
ufacturers  may  be  suitably  j-epresented.  An  ex- 
position and  congress  relating  to  means  for  tlie 
extinguisliment  of  lire  was  held  at  Berlin  earlier 
in  the  season,  and  various  exhibitions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  were  held  in  Paris.  Looking  aliead 
a  little,  it  may  be  noted  that  six  mouths  hence, 
at  St.  Petersljurg,  Rnsaia,  there  is  to  be  opened 
a  universal  international  exposition  of  fisheries, 
which  is  to  have  nine  departments  and  be  very  elab- 
orate, and  which  is  to  be  attended  by  an  inter- 
national congress  on  various  qnestions  relating  to 
fisheries.  Expositions  of  the  liue  arts,  or  of  art 
as  related  to  decoration  and  industry,  have  been 
almost  countless  in  Euro[.>ean  countries  during 
the  past  summer.  The  most  important,  proba- 
bly, of  these  art  expositions  has  been  the  one  at 
Munich.  One  of  the  small  art  exhibitions  of 
Germany  was  interestingly  described  in  our  issue 
of  last  month  by  a  prominent  Amerioan  artist. 
An  interesting  exhibition  at  Brussels  is  of  a 
purely  historical  character,  and  includes  only 
objects  that  pertain  to  the  primitive  history  of 
Belgium.  At  Rouen,  in  Kiance,  from  July  to 
September,  there  was  held  an  exposition  of  the 
arts  applied  to  the  decoration  of  textile  fabrics. 
On  the  1st  of  Novemlwr  there  will  be  opened  at 
NImes,  ill  Prance,  an  exposition  of  decorative 
and  industrial  art.      Tt  is  announced  thiit  a  con- 


gress of  archeology  will  be  held  in  the  near  fn- 
ture  at  Athens,     "I'his.  of  course,  must  have  an 
importiinl  bearing  npon  the  progress,  methods, 
and  results  of  recent  archieological  explorations, 
and  will  doubtless  involve  the  exhibition  of  ob- 
jects recently 
unearthed    that 
illustrate  an- 
cient   life    and 
art.     Thecitvof 
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great  naval  and 

Fhippinp  center 
in  tin-  Gulf  of 
Riga,  which 
opens  from  the 
Baltic.— has 
1>een  festive  this 
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or of  the  seven- 
hundredth  an- 
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founding  of  the 
and   has 
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THK  BTATl-t  AT  ABNltlltS  ''**"    *^  *  P*"^  °^ 

the  general  plan 
of  celebration.  Riga  has  had  a  pood  growtii  of 
recent  years,  and  now  boasts  about  300, 000  in- 
habitanls,  a  third  of  whom  are  of  German  origin. 

fetii  'jWwiu*-  ''"''^  French  pecplc  have  always  been 
mtnii.  and    the  leaders  in  the  art  of  creating  ei- 
Extiibitiiint.    pQgj[iot,g^  flj,()  almost  all  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  of  Fi-ance  have  recently   held,  or 
will  hold,  exhibitions  of  their  own,  either  of  a 
sjiecial  or  general  nature,  the  majority  of  them 
being  strongest  on  the  side  of  art.      In  connec- 
tion with  kiciil  ffii's,  celebrations,  or  expositions, 
thei-e  have  also  of  late  been 
a    remarkable    number    of 
public  monuments  and  stat- 
ues erected  and   dedicated 
in  French  towns.      Most  of 
lhesemonument8ar«ofhigh 
ai-tistic  merit.  Amongthem 
we  may  cite  a  monument 
1-ocently  erected  at  Asnidres 
in  memory  of  the  youths  of 
that  place  who    once  bore 
arms  in  defense  of  France. 
It   is   a  striking   piece  of 
work,  as  may    be   inferred 
from  the  small  illustration 
presented  herewith.    To 
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revert  again  to  the  exposition 
movement  as  indicating  ac' 
tivity,  vigor,  and  a  zetJ  for 
progress,  it  may  be  noted  tliat 
a  French  exposition  of  fine 
arts  ami  of  tlie  arts  industi-ial 
is  to  be  opened  this  month 
at  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of 
Finland.  Tlie  Frencli  are 
doing  all  tlx-y  can  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  tlu'ir  colonies,  and  an 
exposiiion  is  to  be  held  for 
the  edification  of  tlie  natives, 
and  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, in  the  capital  town  of 
Tonkin.ii.  Thus,  as  the  great 
Paris  Es[)osition  of  last  year 
is  in  the  last  stages  of  demo- 
lition, its  itifiueiice  is  being 
felt  in  the  establishment  of 
numerous  smaller  French 
expositions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


An  Ex  osition  '^"^  °^  these,  about  which,  perhaps. 
in  the  few  Americana  have  heard  anything  at 
Aiorea.  ^jj^  j^  j^^  jj^^  Azore  Islands,  a  small 
group  belonging  to  Portugal,  composed  of  a  clus- 
ter of  nine  little  islands  witli  a  total  area  of  about 
a  thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  lying  80(1  miles  due  west 
from  the  Portuguese  mainland,  and  about  twice 
as  far  due  east  from  New  York.  Tliis  expo- 
sition at  Ponta  Detgada,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Azores,  was  inaugurated  early  in  July  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  in  person,  who  had 
maiie  the  voyage  in  the  I'ortuguese  cruiser  Dom 
C'irlo5.  The  occasion  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  islands.  Elaborate,  preparations 
wei'e  made,  and  the  fashionable  tradespeople  im- 
ported quantities  of  Parisian  finery  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  receive  their  majesties  in  a  becom 
ing  manner.  The  Azores  seem  to  us  somewhat 
remote  from  the  centers  of  the  world's  great  life; 
but  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  Anoreans 
are  this  summer  at  the  very  heart  of  activity 
and  progress. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  seems  to  bu 
ut  Biasgow  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
snow.  England,  and  to  have  been  a  source 
of  niucli  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  people  of 
Glasgow  themselves.  Of  all  foreign  nations,  the 
Russians  are  the  ones  who  have  taken  the  most 
pains  to  l>e  well  represented  at  Glasgow.  The 
Russian  Government  went  about  the  matter  of 
preparing    tiiis    Glasgow  exhibit  in  a  pi-actical 


spirit,  and  the  result  will  be  a  permanent  devel- 
opment of  Russian  trade.  Having  made  their 
exhibit  by  far  the  most  popular  foreign  section 
in  the  exposition,  the  Russians  are  following  it 
up  by  opening  a  great  Russian  magazine,  or  store, 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Glasgow,  where 
various  articles  of  export,  particularly  in  the  na- 
ture of  food  supplies,  will  be  on  pennanent  exhi- 
bition and  sale.  To  the  outside  visitor,  of  course, 
the  most  valuable  thing  about  the  Glasgow  Ex- 
hibition  is  the  manner  in  which  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  varied  industrial,  intellectual,  and  (es- 
thetic development  of  Scotland  itself. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  Pan- 
Pan^Amt'^can!^^^^'^'^^^  Exposition  at  Buffalo  grows 

steadily  in  its  power  of  attraction  ; 
and  visitors  are  attending  it  in  increasing  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  those 
who  do  not  care  for  the  latest  achievements  of 
the  new  era  of  electrical  invention,  it  is  worth 
while  to  offer  the  reminder  that  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,  with  its  embellishments  of  stat- 
uary and  its  collections  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art,  is  the  most  noteworthy  emlredi- 
mcnt  ever  yet  made  of  the  progress  of  the  United 
Ptiiifs  in  the  fine  arts.  From  this  point  of  view 
ah)ne.  it  will  abundantly  repay  the  visitor. 


The  American  visitors,  who  have  been 
Hemor'a/'"  ^*'  ^^"  received  in  London  this  sum- 
mer,   particularly  those  representing 
}  Xevv  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  con- 
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I.  AND  qcbr: 

(From 


It  photograph.) 


tribiited  generously  toward  tlie  fund  wiiich  is  to 
be  expended  by  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Btatesiiien  in  commemorating  the  pet-sonality  and 
i-eign  of  the  late  Qupen  Victoria.  It  is  expected 
tliRt  the  fund  will  reach  |1, 000,000.  Iwo-tliirds 
of  which  has  now  been  Bubscribed.  The  great 
monument  is  to  he  placed  between  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  Mall  of  the  neighboring  Park. 
The  accepted  design  is  that  of  the  English  sculp- 
tor, Brock.  A  large  pedestal  is  to  i>e  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  "  Victory,"  in  front  of  which  the 
Queen  is  to  be  seated.  Various  symbolical  figures 
and  groups,  all  in  bronze  and  three  times  life  size, 
will  go  to  make  up  a  very  impresisive  addition  to 
the  public  monuments  of  London.  The  whole 
affair  will  rise  to  a  height  perhaps  soventy-five 
feet  above  the  ground  level.  At  the  base  is  lu 
l«i  a  fountain.  The  whole  design  is  so  elaborate 
that  a  full  e.xplanation  would  require  a  page.  If 
the  coniiniltec  should  receive  ptiotigb  money,  it  \s 
understood  that  a  triumphal  arch  will  also  be 
erected  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria,  perhaps  at 
the  entrance  o(  the  new  roadway,  now  in  process 
of  construction,  leading  into  I'hiiring  Cross.  \'a- 
riouB  improvements  are  in  pro^iv'ss  or  in  con 
lemplation  in,  London,  which  is  shown  by  tin- 
new  census  to  have  made  imi>n'ssive  growth. 

Thus,  while  the  London  newspajiorB 
Hanli'cSpi.    ^'"^  reviews  keep  up  their  doleful  dis- 
cussion of  liritish  decadence,  every- 
thing that  the  visitor  eo7i  discover  gives  the  prac- 


tical lie  to  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. England's  chief  need 
is  the  courage  to  get  rid  of 
U£:eless  and  harmful  survivaU 
and  anomalies.  Agricultnre 
suffers  m>t  so  much  tron 
Ame  rican  com  petition  as  from 
the  wretched  land  system  of 
the  cciintry.  The  armysul- 
fers  from  the  sj'stem  under 
which  the  officers'  cominiB- 
aionagoto  incoiopeteiitsciinii 
of  an  absurd  aristocncy. 
Education  suffers  thnragh  the 
unprofitable  controvert  be- 
tween the  EBtabliahed  Chorch 
and  the  friends  of  tbeaecolar 
public-school  syBtem.'  Prog- 
ress in  almost  every  direc- 
tion Bufiers  through  the  ob- 
structive nature  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  its  hereditary 
power  to  veto  the  meunra 
passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in    the  House  of 
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Commons.  Progress  in  many  directions  iscliecked 
through  the  false  ideals  that  prevail  under  a 
monarchical  regime.  In  a  land  where  the  aver- 
age intelligence  is  low,  monarchy  may  seive  a 
useful  purpose.  Where  it  is  high,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  institution  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
character.  At  a  time  when  questions  of  deep 
national  moment  ought  to  have  had  frank  con- 
sideration, the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been 
frittering  away  their  time  in  silly  discussions  of 
the  form  of  the  oath  which  King  Edwavd  must 
take  on  occasion  of  his  coronation,  and,  further, 
as  to  changes  in  his  title. 

.  The  oath  question  grows  out  of  tlie 

0/ (*■  fact  that  under  the  existing  statutes 
Royal  Oath,  jj^^  sovereign  is  obliged  to  brand  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  "superstitious 
and  idolatrous."  with  much  to  the  same  effect. 
It  happiens  that  there  are  Catholics  enough  in  the 
British  empire  to  form  a  very  considerable  na- 
tion of  themselves, — at  least  twelve  millions. 
Religious  teats  have  gradually  been  relaxed  un- 
til in  moat  respects  a  member  ot  tho  Catholic 
Church  has  as  large  a  range  of  liberiy  and  civic 
i,][i[>ortunilv  as  a  member  of  tho  Established 
Church  of' England,  So  long  as  there  is  an  Es- 
tablished Church,  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  as  its  nominal  head,  it  is  at  least  under- 
standable that  the  law  should  require  the  sover 


eign  to  be  a  member  of  tliat  church.  But  why 
it  should  require  him  in  his  oath  of  office  to  in- 
sult and  denounce  a  religion  which  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  respected  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  to  which  many  millions  of  his  subjects  be- 
long, is  not  understandable.  It  is  all,  of  course, 
a  mere  traditional  form.  But  it  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  sort  of  thing,  in  which  nobody 
really  believes,  that  renders  the  survival  of  me- 
dieval institutions  like  royalty  so  essentially  de- 
grading to  the  character  of  a  highly  intelligent 
modern  nation.  Compromises  that  have  been 
proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  others  in  miti- 
gation of  the  anti-Catholic  oath  are  more  absurd 
than  the  original.  In  the  one  case,  we  have 
merely  a  surviving  form  rendered  meaningless 
by  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  the  other 
case,  we  iiave  a  palpably  insincere  and  ridiculous 
statement  devised  by  modern  politicians  who  do 
not  take  it  seriously.  The  whole  incident  merely 
serves  to  illustrate  the  many  fictions  that  must 
needs  mark  the  survival  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions in  an  essentially  democratic  cotiiitry.  In 
Wi'slminster  itself,  not  far  from  the  Parliament 
Houses  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Roman 
Catholics  ai-e  :'ow  building  a  fine  new  cathedral, 
a  picture  of  which  in  its  present  condition  we  re- 
produce herewith.  J  ncidentally,  students  of  his- 
tory may  like  to  be  reminded  that  by  authority 
of  the  Pope  there  have  now  been  removed  to 
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EDglish  cathedral  tlie  remai..a  of  t1ie 
St.  Edmund,  King  of  tlie  East  Angles, 
3iit  to  death  by  the  invading  Danes  for 
«nce  to  the  (.'hristian  religion.  Hia 
removed  from  Biiry  St.  Edmunds  to 
in  France,  by  Louis  VIII.,  seven 
/ears  ago. 

A  curious  instance  of  medievalism 
waa  the  recent  trial  by  the  House  of 
''  Lords  of  one  of  its  members  for  tbe 
bigamy.  Under  the  English  law,  a 
titled  to  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  and  a 
^ay,  if  he  demand  it,  decline  to  be  tried 
by  an  ordinary  judge  and  jury.  Earl 
id  come  to  this  counu-y  and  obtained  a 
iivorce,  and  remarried.  His  divorce 
recognized  in  England,  although  he 
have  acted  in  good  faith.  Some  liun- 
/ery  ordinary  and  well-meaning  gentle- 
t  of  them  of  scanty  attainments  and 
nited  and  dubious  pedigree,  who  call 
IS  "lords,"  and  who  surioiisly  accept 
■e  to  special  privileges  and  prerogatives 
eir  fellow -citizens  even  in  this  opening 
le  twentieth  century,  took  npon  them- 
funetions  of  judge  and  jury,  and  lis- 
imnly  to  the  case  of  thia  alleged  biga- 
ing  gentleman  known  aa  Earl  Ruasell. 
ied  was  in  due  course  found  guilty  and 
to  thirteen  weeks'  detention  in  Hollo- 
where  lie  has  luxurious  quarters  and 
mtion. 

While_the  men  who  should  be  gov- 

ig  erning  England  were  engaged  in  this 

child's-play  of  punishing  a  niatrimo- 

nturer,  revising  the  phraseology  of  the 

ilic  oath,  and  trying  to  invent  larger 

Edward  than  had  been  permitted  to 
they  were  also  busy  with  one  or  two 
sactions  which  both  puzzled  and  amazed 
zed  world  outside  of  Great  Britain. 
'  were  heaping  every  form  of  honor  and 

upon  the  head  of  Alfred  Miiner,  who 
s  tbe  ermine  of  a  lord, — ^an  able  young 

who  has  developed  into  so  bad  a  poH- 

so  unskilliul  a  diplomatist  that  he  waa 
sponsible  for  plunging  his  country  into 
us  war  that  can  bring  neither  profit  nor 
d  tliat  might  readily  enough  have  been 

Besides  honoring  Lord  Miiner,  they 
J  a  bonus  of  half  a  million  dollars  to 
ioberts,  who  was  also  some  time  ago 
:d,  on  tiie  theory  of  rewarding  tbe  great 

of  South  Africa.  But  Lord  Roberts 
lost  unique  in  liistory  as  a  co)nmander- 
ho  came  home  to  receive  plaiuiits,  iion- 


ors,  and  rewards  a  good  while  before  the  Tar 
was  ended  ;  and  the  present  Farliament  is  abso- 
lutely unique  in  voting  thia  reward  to  Lord  Rob- 
erta while  the  war  is  still  going  on.  many  months 
after  the  return  ot  the  veteran  commander,  and 
while  that  war  is  still  taxing  the  militarV  ener- 
gies and  financial  resources  of  the  country.  Oar 
British  cousins  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion.  As  precedents  for  their  great  gift 
to  Lord  Roberts,  they  have  cited  the  fact  that 
the  nation  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
the  site  for  Blenheim  House  ;  that  the  nation 
built  Trafalgar  House  at  Salisbury  for  Nelson  ; 
that  the  nation  presented  Apsley  House  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  after  he  had  completely  con- 
quered Napoleon,  besides  the  great  statues  and 
monuments  in  commemoi'ation  of  the  services  of 


(presented  hj  the  Engliah  nation  to  the  Duke  of  WellloBtoD.) 

these  heroes.  "We  have  no  disposition  to  argue 
the  Roberts  case  pro  and  con.  The  English 
declare  that  Roberts'  exploits  put  him  in  the 
class  with  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  Nelson. 
With  such  a  state  of  mind  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment.    Time  alone  can  work  the  cure. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  the  intention  a 
S'/jm/m'     ^^^  weeks  ago  to  gratify  Sir  Alfred 

Milner'a  alleged  dislike  of  General 
Kitchener,  who  is  also  a  lord,  by  having  that 
grim  warrior  return  to  England  tor  such  honors 
as  might  await  him  ;  and  it  was  said  that  Gen- 
eral LyCtelion  might  take  his  place.  But  it  has 
now  been  officially  denied  that  General  Kitchener 
is  to  return  to  England.  Evidently,  he  is  still 
needed  in  South  Africa.  It  would  probably  be 
hard  to  replace  him  with  a  commander  whose 
methods  would  be  so  drastic  and  bo  little  scrupu- 
lous as  regards  the  laws  and  customs  of  civilized 
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warfare.  Yet  even  General  Kitctienerwas  reaiiy 
to  make  peace  willi  tlie  Boers  on  terms  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  regarded  as  too 
lenient  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  We  pre- 
sent (see  facing  page)  two  maps  that  will  bear  close 
examination.  They  have  been  prepared  on  the 
nnlhurity  of  Mr.  Methiien,  the  well-known  Lon- 
lion  pnblisher,  who,  though  not  identified  with 
tlie  opposition  to  the  party  that  is  in  power,  has 
written  a  very  powerful  indictment  of  the  South 
Afnesn  policy.  He  holds  that  "  if  the  govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  pursue  this  policy  of  mingled 
drift  and  violence,  the  result  will  be  disaster." 
He  elaborates  the  analogy  between  the  war  which 
cost  England  its  American  colonies  more  than  a 
century  ago  and  the  present  war,  which  he  seems 
to  think  may  end  in  the  loss  to  England  of  all 
her  South  African  possessions.  His  tone  is  that 
of  an  Edmund  Burke. 


Hoptltain 
of  IHe 


These  maps  are  int«nded  to  show  at  a 
glance,  by  comparison,  the  extent  of 


tlie  • 


mtry  : 


whicli    the   ■ 


'  has 


been  raging  that  was  in  effective  British 
pation  early  in  tlie  past  summer,  as  compared 
with  that  which  the  British  effectively  occupied 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  preceding.  Obviously, 
the  Boers  liave  been  roaming  freely  over  a  much 
wider  range  of  territory  this  year  than  last  year. 
Tliere  are,  however,  two  great  and  fundamental 
differences  between  the  South 
African  situation  and  that  of 
the  American  colonies,  which 
powerful  English  writers  like 
Mr.  Methuen.  Mr.  Stead,  and 
others  always  seem  to  over- 
look. First  is  the  great  fact 
of  the  French  alliance.  Fight- 
ing the  American  colonies 
was  one  thing,  while  fighting 
those  colonies  plus  the  armies 
and  navies  of  France  was  a 
different  thing  altogether. 
The  Boers  have  been  hoping 
in  vain  for  some  such  alliance 
or  interposition  as  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  in  Europe.  The 
second  great  fact  has  to  do 
wirh  the  extreme  paucity  of 
(he  Boer  population.  Al- 
though Sonth  Africa  is  a 
laige  country,  it  has  few 
towns  of  any  size,  and  a  very 
sparse  farming  population. 
The  people  of  the  Dutch  re- 
publics who  have  been  fight- 
ing   the    British  empire  are 


perhaps  hardly  more  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  as 
numerous  as  the  population  of  the  thirteen  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  period.  If  the 
Boer  prisoneis  now  in  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Bermu- 
da, and  elsewhere  could  be  put  back  on  the  veldt, 
the  British  situation  would  be  hopeless.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  hope  for  the 
Boer  cause.  The  English  now  have  perhaps 
twenty-five  times  as  many  men  under  arms  as 
have  the  Boers.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  could  only 
say  to  Parliament,  as  the  session  was  approach- 
ing its  end,  that  be  felt  confident  that  when  Par- 
liament met  next  year  the  war  would  be  over. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August 
'pn'roQuid     ^''   ^°   deference  to  the   opening  of 

the  shooting  season,  after  a  session 
that  men  of  all  parties  admitted  to  have  been  far 
from  brilliant  in  its  achievements.  Nothing  of 
importance  liad  been  accomplished  in  domestic 
legislation.  Due  financial  provision  was  made 
for  royalty,  and  for  the  army  and  navy,  with 
further  increase  of  taxation.  The  Tory  majority, 
though  enormous,  was  without  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the  Liberal  minority  was  paralyzed  by  personal 
and  factional  differences.  The  strongest  and 
most  coherent  element  was  that  of  the  reunited 
Irish  group,  led  by  Mr.  Redmond.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  left  the  Liberals  and  become  a  political 
party  all  by  himself. 


\  \  I   / 
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w)ioniii  charge  of  tlio  Flying  SqiiaHron.  at  iheln'- 
giiininp;  of  the  Siianish-Amftricaii  War,  and  sub- 
st'ijiit'iilly  ill  tilt'  great  naval  liattle  off  Suiiliag'i.  in 
which  he  lioro  a  more  conspiciioua  personal  [lan 
than  any  olhi-r  man  on  the  American  side.  T«ro 
fleets,  whii-li  \im\  been  under  the  eharge,  respect- 
ively, of  ydiley  and  Sampson,  liad  t>een  for  the 
time  beiiifi  merged  in  thi>  pursuit  and  I>li>ekaile 
of  Cervi'ra's  flei'I,  and  had  been  placed  under  the 
supreme  conimand  of  Hami^son.  Ever  since  the 
fight  there  has  been  a  controversy  between  iho 
friends  of  Schley  and  the  friends  of  Sampsfu 
over  the  relative  right  of  these  two  men  tij  re- 
ceive honor  and  ai-claim  for  the  crushing  of  liie 
Spanish  fleet.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  it, 
this  controversy  has  not  been  of  Schley's  seek- 
ing. His  friends,  who  seem  to  lie  extremel* 
numerous  and  to  include  a  majority  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  have  deelai-ed  Btouily  that 
his  reputation  was  being  assailed  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  build  up  for  Sampson  a  position  as  naval 
hero  .and  conqueror,  which,  for  some  reason  tiiat 
nobody  can  explain,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  has  quietly  but  persistently  refused  to 

"inPwhu'it' Under  all  the  attacks  upon  him,  Ad- 
Bttamt  impar-  itiiral  Schlcy  jiad  kept  silence.  Bis  a^ 
'""'■  titude  was  reluctantly  changed,  how- 
ever, by  something  that  transpired  in  July. 
Several  narrative  histories  of  the  Amencan  navy 
have  lieen  written  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  a  popular  style,  and  one  of  these  is  by  a 
Mr.  Maclay,  who  recently  added  a  new  volume, 
in  onler  to  include  the  naval  events  of  our  Span- 
ish War.  \n  this  volume  he  attacks  Schley  with 
great  virulence.  He  uses  terms  of  reprobatioD 
liiai,  are  not  usind  in  calm  historical  writing.  The 
Maclay  attack  was  noted  by  the  newapkpen,  and 
S<:bley  was  urged  to  bring  an  action  of  •ome 
kind  against  the  writer,  who  had  directlj  chuged 
him  with  being  a  coward,  and  had  sud  Other 
things  still  worse.  This,  however,  wu  not  what 
led  to  .\dmiral  Schley's  request,  on  July  M,  for 
an  oflicial  inquiry,  although  most  people  saem  to 
suppose  that  it  was.  The  admiral  woiUd  prob- 
ably have  paid  no  attention  to  Mr.  Uaclsj  him- 
self. The  incident  that  led  to  the  court  of  in- 
quiry was  something  as  different  as  [toesible  front 
all  this.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  proof-sheets  of 
Maclay's  chapters  in  which  Schley  was  defamed 
had  been  submitted  in  advance  to  Admiral  Samp- 
son, who  is  understood  virtually,  if  not  expressly 
and  in  set  terms,  to  have  set  the  aeal  of  his  ap- 
proval upon  these  aspersions.  Sampson  thus  ap- 
peared to  Schley  to  have  put  himself  in  the  p<>si 
lion  of  abetting  an  attack  upon  the  character  and 
H'putation  of  a  fellow-officer. 


a  hi        ''^  good  many  of 
Sam'fifrui  c^-graphers  and 

troatrty.     flaking  pungent  comments, — apropos 
of  the  honors  paid  in  England  to  Lord   Hoberts 
and   the  enthiisiB.''m  over  returning  heroes  like 
Uaden-Powell, — ii|X)n  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  way  of  treating  men  who 
have  fought  valiantly  for  their  country, 
especial  point  of  all  this  comment  is  the  selection 
by  the  Xavy  Department  of  a  court  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  certain  criticistns  that  invol 
[lei'Gonal   honor  and    professional    reputati 
iiear- Admiral  Schley.     We  shall  not  at  Ih 
ment  discuss  the  matter  further    than    may  Iw 
necessary  to  aid  some  of  our  readers  to 
deretanding  of  what  it  is  all  about.      In  the  first 
plH(«,  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  curious  niis- 
apjirehension   that  Admiral   Schley   is  abou;  to 
undergo  trial  by  court-martial.     Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts.     Who  Admiral  Schley 
is,  and  what  services    he  ha-s  rendei-ed   to  the 
country  during  Iiis  forty  years  of  activity  as  an 

this  number  of  the  Revibw  by  Mr.  Park  Benja- 
min, the  well-known  authority  and  writer  on 
naval  matters.  Mr.  Benjamin  carefully  avoids 
cny  discussion  whatsoever  of  matters  which  will 
come  this  month  before  the  court  of  inquiry. 
These  matters  have  to  do  with  Schley's  actions 
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^^^  Admiral  Schley  retires  frcaii  tlie  navy 
ueriua  under  tlie  age  limit  next  iiiouth.  His 
Court-Martfai.  pj^ofessional  reputation  i»  doulUlesa 
dearer  to  Iiim  tlian  his  life.  When  Maclay,  in 
self -justification,  informed  the  newsi>aper  report- 
ers thut  he  had  been  careful  to  have  his  manu- 
script or  proof-sheets  read  in  advance  by  naval 
officers,  Admiral  Sampson  found  himself  placed 
under  the  painful  and  embarrassinij  necessity  of 
admitting;  that  he  had  been  fully  consulted.  This 
feet  being  unexpectedly  brought  to  light,  a 
wholly  new  importance  was  attached  to  the  Mac- 
lay  book.  Since  no  charges  had  been  brought 
officially  against  Schley,  and  iiis  standing  in  the 
naval  service  was  therefore  witliout  flaw,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  might  iiave  proceeded  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  to  establish  his  reputation,  which  had 
never  been  officially  brought  into  question,  he 
might  have  demanded  that  Sampson  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  in  helping  Maclay  to  put  on  rec- 
ord, in  what  purports  to  be  a  serious  and  care- 
fully written  history,  an  attack  upon  Schley  which 


is  exactly  tlie  phrase  that  Washington  Irving 
uses  with  i-espect  to  Benedict  Arnold.  "Caitiff," 
the  adjective,  is  a  word  which  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  defines  as  follows  :  '■  Base, 
wicked,  mean,  cowardly,  despicable."  "  Caitiff," 
the  noun,  is  defined  as  follovs:  "A  mean,  des- 
picable jiei-son,  one  in  whose  character  mean- 
ness and  wickedness  meet," 


(Judge-adviKftte  cf  tbe  court.) 

is  intended  to  bring  him  into  such  dishonor  and 
disrepute  aa  the  earlier  historians  visited  upon 
Benedict  Arnold.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  the 
phrases  used  by  Maclay  and  apparently  indorsed 
by  Admiral  Sampson  is  "  caitiff  flight,"  and  this 


{President  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry.) 

d  if«n/n<(«ro/ ■^'^'"'''"'  Sampson  has  long  enjoyed 
till  Eiperifncis  the  reputation  of  being  an  exceed- 
o/Pbb/ Jones,  jjjgjy  intelligent,  methodical,  and 
painstaking  officer  of  high  practical  efficiency. 
Scbley  has  bad  the  reputation  of  a  seafaring 
man  of  all-round  accomplishments  and  capabil- 
ity, belonging  especially  to  the  traditional  type 
of  the  fighting  man  conspicuous  for  the  qualities 
of  courage  and  personal  leadership.  That  Schley 
should  have  demanded  an  investigation  into  his 
own  conduct  rather  than  a  court-martial  for  his 
rival  seems  to  ua  rather  impulsive  and  quixotic, 
but  a  mark  both  of  self-respect  and  of  generos- 
ity. It  is  probably  just  what  our  greatest  naval 
hero,  the  incomparable  Paul  Jones,  would  him- 
self have  done.  Nobody  who  has  ever  served 
the  United  States  in  a  distinguished  way  was  so 
much  traduced  by  enemies  and  jealous  rivals  as 
Commodore  Paul  Jones ;  yet  history  has  been 
able  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  and  in  the 
new  biography  by  Buell, — which,  by  the  way,  ia 
probably  the  greatest  contribution  to  American 
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history  that  any  naval  writer  has  made, — the 
patriotism  and  genius  of  Jones  shine  forth  with 
a  pure  luster  tltat  nothing  henceforth  can  dim. 
Jo)m  Paul  Jones  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
a  great  period.  He  was  a  diplomatist  and  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  seaman  and  a  fighter,  and 
he  was  a  greater  master  of  the  English  language 
Cor  tlie  purposes  of  lucid  and  convincing  expres- 


n  A        h  '^''^  Navy  Department,  in  conaentiiig 

im  cautt »f  to  grant  the  requested  court  ot  in- 
latuirn.  qtiiiy,  drew  up  an  elaborate  specifi- 
cation of  the  matters  to  be  investigated.  The 
court  of  inquiry  is  composed  of  Admirals  Dewey, 
Howison,  and  Benham,  with  Captain  Lemly  u 
Judge- Advocate.  A  great  number  of  witnessn 
will  be  examined,  including  all  the  ofQcers  of  the 
Brooklyn,  wliich  was  Admiral  Schley's  fit^hip 
in  the  Santiago  action  ;  and  distinguished  coun- 
sel will  appear  for  Admiral  Schley,  notably 
Judge  Jere  Wilson,  of  Washington.  The  in- 
quiry opens  on  September  12.  If  this  distin- 
guished court  should  find  warrant  for  the  seven 
aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Admiral  Schley,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  must  follow  a  trial  by  court-martial,  in 
order  to  visit  due  punishment  upon  the  head  of 
the  veteran  offender.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  court  sliould  find  that  these  charges  are 
groundless,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  must  be 
prompt  action  taken  in  other  quarters  to  puniah' 
certain  of  Schley's  traducers. 


(Jlemberof  thect 


sion  than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  American  navy.  He  cared  also  for  his  own 
reputation,  and  thought  somewhat  of  posterity  ; 
for,  like  Washington,  he  had  the  greatness  to 
foresee  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
But  liis  reputation  was  not  due  to  any  effort  on 
his  part  to  diminish  that  of  anybody  else.  He 
was  investijjated  on  one  occasion  where  he  was 
obliged  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  contrived 
by  his  enemies  to  entrap  him.  He  employed  no 
counsel,  hut  vindicated  himself  brilliantly.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
brought  great  personal  reputation  to  Admiral 
Dewey.  It  so  happened  that  they  did  not  bring 
a  correspondingly  great  reputatiou  to  anybody 
else.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  see  the  work  of 
one  directing  mind  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  The  result 
was  due  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  American 
navy.. of  wliicli  t)ie  couutry  regarded  both  Samp- 
son and  Schley  as  particularly  creditable  and  use- 
ful memljers.  It  is  pitiable  that  there  sliould 
iiave  arisen  all  this  disconi  and  detraction 


Tnnt-Uiihii-  ^^  publish  elsewhere  an  ezteoded 
iim  antf  the  and  thoughtful  articlo  OD  trade-uniw- 
sttti  striki.  jgj^  j^^jj  jjjg  great  strike  of  theAinal- 
gamated  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Worken^' 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Talcott  WiUiama,  o£  Phik- 
delphia.     Hia  article  will  repay  careful  rtndj  be- 
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of  the  rare  fund  of  knowledge  possessed 
.  Williams  on  the  entire  history  of  Englisli 
merican  industrial  conditions,  and  because 
$  writer's  eminent  fairness  and  impartiality 
gment.  His  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
it  situation  is  a  masterly  one.  It  is  evident 
16  perceives  the  many  advantages  of  what 
Is  *'  collective  bargaining  ; "  that  is  to  say, 

regulation  of  such  questions  as  wages  and 

of  labor  through  the  fixing  of  widely  rec- 
jd  standards  by  means  of  periodical  agree- 

between  organized  labor  on  one  side  and 
ited  or  consolidated  capital  on  the  other 

But  Dr.  Williams  also  sees  some  of  the 
'antages  that  grow  out  of  a  complete  re- 
!  to  this  kind  of  *' collective  bargaining." 
gland,  where  trade-unionism  has  gone  much 
r  than  in  the  United  States,  there  has  come 

a  fixity  of  condition  which  makes  it  com- 
vely  difficult  for  the  exceptionally  skilled 
lented  workman  to  rise  above  the  average 

fellows.  And  these  fixed  conditions,  fur- 
ore, make  it  relatively  difiBcult  for  English 
•acturers  to  adopt  new  machinery,  and  to 

those  bold,  novel,  and  brilliant  strides  in 
rial  progress  that  have  characterized  the 
1  States  in  recent  years.      A  confirmation 

accuracy  of  Dr.  Williams'  comparison  of 
ih  and  American  conditions  is  at  hand  in 
rm  of  certain  comments  on  the  relative  in- 
al  position  of  Great  Britain  that  we  have 
ed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes, 
siry  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
s,  this  being  the  English  organization  of 
nists.  Mr.  Barnes  believes  in  complete  or- 
btion   on   both  sides,    with  a  provision   of 

for  rectifying  abuses  and  adjusting  dif- 
es,  and  with  due  provision  for  arbitration, 
iews  are  fairly  representative  of  the  con- 

and  accepted  ideals  of  British  trade- union - 
and  they  are  well  expressed  in  the  following 
Jous  from  his  letter  : 

greater  degree  of  minute  subdivision  of  labor  in 
sa  is,  I  believe,  producing  u  type  of  workman  far 
r  to  the  mechanic  of  this  country  in  initiative 
iability,  while  the  unrestrained  piecework  meth- 
lich  are  practised  there  set  man  against  man  and 
'^  a  lobsided  and  narrow  individualism  which 
n  the  long  run,  prove  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
the  community. 

nan  may  produce  a  good  deal  if  his  faculties  are 
fd  in  a  narrow  groove,  and  he  may  become  him- 
t  a  producing  machine  when  divested  of  all  fel- 
^ling  with  those  about  him,  and  engaged  in  a 
rble  scramble  in  which  the  fittest  are  the  physic- 
rong  and  morally  unscrupulous.  Before  embark- 
this  course  of  production,  I  want  to  know  where 
?ading.  Will  it  lead  to  the  "producing  of  as 
fts  possible  full-breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy- 
d  human  creatures,"  w^hich.  Husk  in  said,  and  I 


believe,  to  be  the  only  wealth  worth  striving  for,  and 
which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  manu- 
facturing supremacy  ?  Well,  I  can  only  say,  as  a  canny 
Scot,  **  1  hae  ma  doots.'' 

In  England,  skilled  labor  recognizes 

Amerloan     Itself  as  a  class  with  a  fixed  status  ; 

Conditfons.    ^^^^  ^^  purpose  is  to  get  as  much 

comfort  and  satisfaction  out  of  life  as  possible 
for'its  class,  jointly  and  severally.  Such  ideals 
have  not  "fully  crystallized  in  the  more  mobile 
and  dynamic  society  of  the  United  States.  The 
exigencies  of  life  in  this  country  seem  more  im- 
mediate and  strenuous  ;  and  to  every  intelligent 
young  man  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  *<  getting  on  in  the  world."  Many  of 
the  greatest  of  our  captains  of  industry  and  finan- 
cial magnates  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labor  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue 
to  be  so.  Improvements  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation will  add  new  dignity  and  meaning  to  every 
form  of  handicraft  and  to  skill  in  every  indus- 
trial process.  In  America,  the  ideal  is  .not  the 
crystallization  of  classes  who  are  to  organize  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  possible  terms  for  their  re- 
spective castes  or  guilds.  It  is  that  of  the  equality 
of  citizenship,  the  freedom  of  contract,  and  the 
like  dignity  and  independence  of  every  man  who 
earns  an  honest  living,  sends  his  neatly  dressed 
children  to  the  public  schools,  and  maintains  a 
decent  home.  Under  our  American  conditions, 
trade-unionism,  though  a  powerful  expedient,  is 
not  so  much  the  end  in  itself  and  the  gospel  to 
live  by  as  it  is  among  workmen  in  England.  In 
this  country,  a  workman,  may  be  -x  union  man 
one  year  and  a  non-union  man  the  next,  without 
inconsistency  or  discredit,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  either  case,  his  unionism  or  his  non- 
unionism  will  be  subordinate  to  his  personal 
independence,  and  to  his  own  plans  and  inten- 
tions in  respect  to  his  mode  of  livelihood  and  his 
prospects  of  success  in  the  race  for  competence 
and  an  independent  position. 


Unionism's 


When  all  this  is  said,  however,  it  re- 
Appropriate  mains  true  that  trade-unionism  has 
Future,  gerved  a  great  and  useful  end  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  has  before  it  unquestionably 
a  still  greater  and  more  useful  future.  In  our 
judgment,  a  great  employer  like  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  should  not  allow  the  impres 
sion  to  be  current  that  it  is  in  any  degree  hostile 
to  tlie  principle  of  the  association  of  its  employees 
in  trade- unions,  or  that  it  will  in  the  future  have 
any  objections  whatever  to  making  what  Dr. 
Williams  calls  *' collective  bargains"  with  its 
employees,  provided  they  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  responsibly  organized  and  suitably  repre- 
sented, and  that  they  will  hold  stanchly  to  their 
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ftgreemenU  when  once  they  liave  msde  ihem.  The 
view  that  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  it  would 
l>e  danget'oua  for  the  Steel  Trust  to  allow  its  men 
to  become  unionised  throughout,  because  it  might 
thus  put  itself  completely  in  their  power,  seems 
to  us  to  be  wlioUy  fallacious.  The  econotuic  laws 
that  govern  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  cannot 
be  made  or  unmade  by  trade-unions  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  by  trusts  on  the  other.  They  can,  of 
course,  lie  gradually  tnodified, — because  organiza- 
tion itself  Uiust  lie  eounted  as  one  among  the 
almost  innumerable  conditions  affecting  supply 
and  demand.  The  fundamental  check,  after  all, 
upon  the  sort  of  tiaile-union  methoiis  tliiit  has 
been  regarded  as  objectionable  in  England  lies 
in  the  more  intense  energy  an<i  ambition  of  the 
American  employers  and  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  tlieir  employees.  Vnionisni,  as  Rueli,  is  not 
going  to  Ije  suppressed  in  the  Tnited  States,  no 
matter  what  may  have  proved  to  bo  the  outcome 
of  th«  sti-ike  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  Mr. 
Shaffer's  niistakea  do  not  necessarily  condemn 
trade-unions,  although  they  must  naturally  hurt 
the  Amalgamated  Association  not  a  little. 

For  the  future  well-lH'inK  of  trade- 

MuatBt      unions,  the  most  important  thing  is 

'"^'        that  they  should  estalilinh  a  reputation 

for  the  most  absolute  fidelity  to  their  agreements. 

In  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  give  linan- 


cial  guarantees  that  they   will  live  np  to  theii 

bargains  ;  and  it  will  never  b< 
tempt  to  compel  them  to  do  so  I 
the  more  incumlwnt  upon  then 
when  once  the}'  have  signed  a 
year  or  any  other  given  peril 
break  their  solemn  agreement 
good  many  unions  have  won  fo: 
entire  conlidence  of  their  emplc 
that  they  appreciate  the  bin  din 
contracts,  Mr.  Shaffer  himself 
urg(^ntly  preached  this  gospel  of 
ments,  just  as  he  has  with  equt 
the  gospel  that  strikei-s  must  bo 
/ena,  indulge  in  no  rioting,  reap 
projierty,  and  kc<^p  in  mind  th 
non-union  men  to  accept  the  i 
strikers  have  renounced. 

As  Dr.  Williama  w 
'■*«^;;;^^^';"« article,  Mr.  Shaffer 

mated  Association  into  s  •trika 
indefensible  grounds.  The  longer  the  rtrika 
lasted,  the  less  tenable  has  become  the  poeitioB 
of  the  strikers.  But  while  this  ia  tme,  it  »■ 
niains  to  be  said  on  the  other  hand  th«t  the  nm 
who  have  managed  the  contest  on  the  side  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  have  seemed  too  eftger  to  anil 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  non-nnioniM 
the  mills.      Germany  may  have  been  moat  follf 
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joBtified  in  conquering  France  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  waa  good  policj  for  Germany  lo 
annex  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  Steel  Corpo- 
ration undoubtedly  liad  the  best  possible  rig!u  to 
oppose  the  strike  and  to  defeat  it  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  active  measures.  It  is  not  go  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  will  be  to  the  permanent 
advantage  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  refuse  to 
allow  organized  labor  in  the  future  to  take  its 
place  in  certain  mills  where  organization  has  been 
recognized  heretofore.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
question  of  rights,  but  simply  one  of  policy.  It 
was  felt  last  month,  also,  by  a  good  many  people 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Shaffer's 
strike,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  exhibiting 
too  formidable  a  power  of  life  and  death  over 
Cotntnanities  in  the  steps  that  were  proposed,  if 
not  actually  taken,  to  move  important  mills  bod- 
ily from  one  region  to  another, — these  changes 
affecting  the  homes  and  employment  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  people  in 


£xtimt  am    ^"  '^^  main,  the  strike  had  been  con- 

fra;p«Ms/(A*fined  to  the  general  region  of  Pitts- 

atrik:       jjyj.g  .  jjyj  g^jjgj.  ^jjg  middle  of  August 


great  interest  was  aroused  in  the  attempt  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  to  stop  the  steel  mills 
of   the  Chicago  and   Milwaukee   region,     Tlie 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  the 
mills  of  South  Chicago  refused  unanimously  to 
obey   President   Shaffer's   strike    order,    on  the 
ground  tliat  they  were  working  under  agreements 
with  their  employers,  who  had  for  many  years 
treated  them  fairly  in  every  way.     The  men  in 
the  great  mills  at  Joliet,  near  Chicago,  though 
evidently  reluctant,  were  persuaded  to  strike  on 
August  16,     The  question  then  arose  whether  or 
not  the  Milwaukee  men  could  be  induced  to  leave 
the    mills.      This    was   discussed    on    Saturday, 
August  17,  with  the  result  that  the  strike  senti. 
ment  prevailed.     Early  in  the  month,  Mr.  ShafFer 
and  others  had  come  to  New  York  and  conferred 
with  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,   with  the  conse- 
quence that  honorable  terms  of  settlement  were 
offered  which  Mr.  Shaffer  on  his  own  part  agreed 
to  accept.     But  this  arrangement  was  rejected  by 
the  executive  committee    of   the  Amalgamated 
Association  ;   and  so  the  strike  went  on.     From 
the  very  beginning,  this  remarkable  contest  has 
been  waged  without  securing  at  any  moment  the 
real  approval  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  men  who 
are    actually     leading     it. 
Offers  later  in  August  on 
the  part   of    the  Amalga- 
mated Association  to  sub- 
mit everything  involved  to 
arbitration    were   not   con- 
sidered by  the  other  side, 
who  claimed  that  there  was 
no  tiling  to  arbitrate. 

In  ibe  middle  of 
"pB^ma'."  August  it  was 
known  that  def- 
inite orders  had  been  is- 
sued to  three  American 
warships,  on  request  of  the 
State  Department,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  These  vessels 
wei'e  the  gunboat  Machias, 
which  was  waiting  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  an  abatement 
of  the  great  storms  that 
had  been  raging  for  sev- 
eral days  along  our  South 
Atlantic  coast ;  the  other 
two  were  the  gunboat  Ran- 
ger, which  was  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  the  battle- 
ship Iowa,  which  had  just 
arrived    at   San    Francisco 
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after  having  undergone  repairs  in  Puget  Sound. 
The  occasion  of  this  dispatch  of  warships  to 
both  terminals  of  the  Panama  Raih-oad  was 
the  existence  of  a  serious  state  of  revolution- 
ary activity  through  all  that  region,  which  had 
threatened  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  rail- 
road, and  which,  incidentally,  had  endangered 
the  property  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 
The  State  Department  under  the  present  admin- 
istration is  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  avoiding 
all  actions  that  might  appear  to  be  unwarranted 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  Doubtless, 
the  actual  interests  of  American  citizens  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  our  historical  attitude  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  would  have  justified 
our  dispatching  naval  vessels  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance. But  the  State  Department  had  some- 
thing much  more  specific  to  justify  its  action,  and 
this  was  the  treaty  obligation  assumed  by  us  lifty- 
three  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  an  American  railway  across  the  isthmus. 
This  guarantee  to  give  effective  protection  so  that 
transit  across  the  isthmus  should  not  be  *'  inter- 
rupted and  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while 
the  treaty  exists  "  was  contained  in  the  following 
article  of  our  convention  of  June  12,  1848,  with 
New  Grenada,  which  at  that  time  was  the  name 
of  the  republic  of  which  the  state  of  Panama  was 
a  part  - 

In  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and 
constant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as  an  es> 
pecial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages,  and  for 
the  favors  they  have  acquired  by  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee 
positively  and  eflficaciously  to  New  Grenada,  by  the 
present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- 
mentioned  isthmus,  with  a  view  that  the  free  transit 
from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted 
and  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty 
exists;  and  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also 
guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Grenada  has  and  possesses 
over  said  territory. 

In  1885,  a  formidable  revolution  in  Colombia 
spread  to  the  state  of  Panama,  and  our  Govern- 
ment then  acted  promptly,  sent  ships  to  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  landed  marines,  and  took 
action  which,  while  fulfilling  our  agreement  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  traffic  in  Panama,  also 
largely  helped  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  This 
was  early  in  the  year.  Late  in  the  same  year, 
when  conditions  again  seemed  disturbed,  our 
Government  again  promptly  reinforced  its  squad- 
ron in"  the  waters  adjacent  to  Colombia.  Subse- 
quent to  the  dispatch  of  siiips  last  month,  it  was 
reported  that  the  railroad  was  in  free  operation 
and  that  the  trouble  in  Panama  seemed  at  an  end. 


/»     Of*/      It  is,  of  coure,  highly  important  for 

Our  Relations  ^,       '  -  *  i--i-. 

to  the  the  sake  of  mr  own  political  interests 
lathmua,  ^^  ^^iq  large  seiise  that  we  should  on 
no  occasion  fail  to  render  promptly  the  police 
duty  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  that  properly  de- 
volves upon  us.  That  isthmus  is  of  no  practical 
value  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  it  would 
be  far  better — since  in  any  case  of  serious  dis- 
turbance it  falls  to  our  lot  to  keep  peace  and  or- 
der there — that  we  should  in  due  time  come  into 
full  authority.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
purchase  the  isthmus  from  Colombia  at  a  fair 
price  ;  and  the  South  American  republic,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  in  every  way  more  secure, 
contented,  and  prosperous  if  we  should  thus  be- 
come her  neighbor.  She  has  no  navy  at  all,  ex- 
cept one  little  river  gunboat  and  two  still  smaller 
vessels  ;  and  geographical  considerations  i*ender 
her  isthnuis  adjunct  almost  as  remote  and  isolated 
as  if  it  were  an  island  a  thousand  miles  distant. 
The  trouble  in  Panama  is  connected  with  a  prev- 
alent state  of  disorder  and  revolutionary  activity 
that  affects  both  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The 
situation  is  obscure,  because  there  would  seem  to 
be  several  cross-currents  of  agitation.  One  of 
the  movements  said  to  be  on  foot  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  federation  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador.  Such  a  combination,  if  it  could  be 
firmly  effected,  would  have  a  considerable  ambi- 
tion ;  but  the  movement  seems  fanciful  rather 
than  mature  and  well  considered.  Events  may 
show  that  the  time  is  nearly  ripe  for  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Panama  as  well  as  to  assam«^ 
new  relations  toward  Nicaragua. 

Reform      The  political  contest  in  Pennsvlvania 

struggles  In    .  ^  .  ,  .  •'. 

Pennsylvania  IS  not  SO  important  tliis  year  in  the 

and  New  York,  ^^^.^g  ^^  ^^  gji^,^  ^  j^  ^^^  principles 

at  stake.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
Republican  rSgivie  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  of  late  been  so 
corrupt  as  to  have  no  parallel  or  precedent  in  the 
history  of  any  civilized  state  or  country.  The 
Democrats,  in  their  convention  at  Harrisburg,  on 
August  15,  adopted  a  remarkable  platform, 
wholly  ignc  *ing  all  national  issues,  and  devoting 
exclusive  attention  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
the  government  of  the  State.  It  is  expected 
that  the  independent  Republicans,  of  whom  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker  is  the  most  prominent,  will 
unite  with  the  Democrats  both  this  year,  when  a 
State  treasurer  and  a  judge  are  to  be  chosen,  and 
also  next  year,  when  a  governor  and  legislature 
will  be  elected,  in  a  supreme  attempt  to  over- 
throw Mr.  Quay^s  powerful  Republican  machine. 
Much  more  important  than  the  State  election 
this  year  will  be  the  munici  1  election  in  Pbila- 
d>     \         1=     -^^lOfo:     t     I     ppi  of  the  etaneirti 
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alleged  to  be  corrupt,  in  both  city  and  State,  has 

boen  due  to  the  open  or  secret  alliance  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians  with  the  Republican  machine. 
Good  government  in  local  afiairs  can  never  be 
secured  until  those  who  deaire  it  can  learn  to 
work  together  without  any  reference  to-  the 
v.-oi'ds  Republican  and  Democrat.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  of  course  true  in  the  city  of  New 
Yolk.  During  the  past  nionth,  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  have  been  full  of  reports  of  a  new 
crusade  against  police  corruption  and  participa 
tion  in  the  earnings  of  crime,- — acrusadedirected 
with  telling  effect  by  three  upriglit,  able,  and 
eminently  practical  men — namely,  Mr.  Philoin, 
the  district  attorney  ;  Mr.  Frank  Moss,  formerly 
a  police  commissioner  and  active  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Parkhui-st  Society  ;  and  Mr,  Jerome, 
of  the  Justices'  bench.  Every  important  news- 
l>aper  in  the  city  has  been  outspoken  in  support- 
ing the  reform  movement.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances, if  good  citizens  do  not  unite  this  year  to 
elect  a  worthy  administration  for  the  Greater 
New  York,  they  will  be  withont  the  smallest 
shadow  of  an  excuse.  There  is  at  least  a  fair 
prospect  that  they  may  both  unite  in  action  and 
prevail  in  the  struggle  at  the  polls  in  November. 

The  Republican  State  convention  of 
Kipubit^ni  Iowa,  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for 
theHon.  A.  H.  Cummins,  of  Des  Moines,  as  candi- 
date for  governor.  Mr.  Cummins,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  has  for  a  good  many  years  been  one 
of  the  most  virile  and  influential  factors  of  the 
jwlitical  life  of  the  State,  while  also  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  the  entire  "West.  The  most 
significant  clause  in  the  Iowa  platform  is  the  one 
wjiich  favors  such  tariff  changes  as  may  be  made 
advisable  by  changing  conditions,  while  at  the 
same  time  reiterating  adherence  to  protection 
and  pointing  to  the  readjustments  possible  under 
reciprocity.  Since  the  chairman  of  tlie  resolu- 
tions committee  who  reported  the  platform  was 
the  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  director  of  tiie 
mint  and  a  trusted  adviser  of  President  McKin- 
ley,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  Iowa 
platform  ia  another  of  the  numerous  indications 
that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  next  winter  by 
the  Administration  to  persuade  the  Senate  to 
ratify  some  of  the  pending  ri^dprocity  treaties 
which  hitherto  have  been  accumulating  dust  in 
Senatorial  committee  rooms.  It  is  not  very  like- 
ly, on  the  other  hand,  that  much  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 
The  State  of  Iowa  is  strong  in  its  present  Repub- 
lican leadership,  and  the  excellent  administration 
of  Governor  Shaw  Itas  paved  the  way  for  an 
«M*f  victor;  this  autumn. 


'  The  Alabama  constitutional  conven-  * 
Othirsta'tti.  ''''^'^  ^^  adopted  the  expected  restric- 
tions on  suffrage,  intended  to  exclude 
the  negro  vote.  Against  the  plan  which  is  ul- 
timately to  make  educational  and  property  tests 
apply  to  all  citizens  alike,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.  Nor  does  the  much- talked -about  "grand- 
father clause  "  amount  to  enough  in  practice  to 
be  a  serious  affair.  The  clause,  however,  which 
makes  it  allowable  for  three  appointed  men  in 
each  county  to  exclude  such  people  as  in  their 
judgment  lack  "good  ciiaracter,"  and  wiio  ''do 
not  understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship," grants  a  dangerous  and  improper  dis- 
cretion. The  Virginia  constitutional  convention 
haa  been  working  toward  a  plan  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  Alabama.  The  Democrats  of  Mary- 
land, who  have  already  practically  disfranchised 
negroes  by  means  of  a  complicated  legistration 
system,  have  now  openly  avowed  their  intention, 
if  they  carry  tlie  State  legislature  this  fall,  to 
place  Maryland  in  line  witli  the  disfranchising 
Slates  farther  South.  The  Maryland  Republicans 
are  taking  the  other  side  of  tlie  question,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  has  now  begun.  In  Ohio, 
the  Bryan  Democrats  )jave  inaugurated  a  small 
independent  movement  ;  but  almost  everywhere 
the  striking  party  fact  of  the  season  is  the  repudi- 
ation of  fi-ee  silver  and  the  return  of  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Deraoci-ats  to  party  control. 
The  complete  change  in  the  position  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Democrats,    as    indicated    in    convention 


Philippine. 
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speeches  and  in  the  iilatforiii  adopteil  at  Norfolk 
last  moiilli.  is  quite  as  signilicant  aa  tlie  reputlia- 
tioii  of  Bryauisni  in  Ohio. 

General  MacArtimr  arrivod  at  San 
ffico,'  Fraiidsco  on  August  1**  ;  and  it  is 
what  startling  to  ilis<'iiver — so 
swift  has  been  tlie  llight  of  time — that  he  had 
actually  Ijecn  on  l'liili|iiiine  duty  fur  tlie  period 
of  tliree  vears  and  nv»  months,  lie  hud  not  lost 
a  single  ilay  lhruii<^h  illness  in  all  tliis  tim>^  lie 
deehired  on  his  arrival — and  hi^i  statements  liave 
coiiio  to  1)0  regardeii  as  possessint;  gi-eat  weiglit 
— that  "a  very  satisfactory  eundition  exists  in 
the  islands."     lie  went  on  to  say,  regarding  this 

It  in  :iot  i>erfvct,  but  <t  is  such  as  to  be  Kratifying  to 
both  army  imil  civil  officers.  Tli*-iuhurrec;tioni«almo9t 
entirely  uxtiiiKniitbuil.  A  feiv  gninjiH  of  nniicil  insui^ 
geutH  are  Klill  at  larjcv  ami  give  wiiiie  tmulile,  but  tliey 
will  uniluubt«dly  surreoiler  wiiliiii  a  Hhurt  tlniv.  The 
canipaigiiiiiK  in  |>ractieiilly  coiillued  to  imiutiiiK  and  oc- 
casional movementfl  in  (orce  atcniiiKt  Bonie  lari^  party. 
These  movements  genunilly  result  in  tlie  Murreniler  o( 
the  nativKH  with  their  riflen,  and  it  tiax  tl;'  etTect  of 
bringin)^  in  other  natives  who,  tlinmtch  tvax,  iive  kept 
away.  The  natives  have  now  learnnl  that  lo  i  rreuder 
,  does  not  mean  death,  lurture,  anil  other  iilinishmeut, 
lint  the  securing  of  larger  liberty,  freedom,  and  proteo- 


I   the 


rnor  Taft 
encouraging.      Financial 


Itecunt  reports 
and  the 

statistics  from  Porto  Rico  show  a  sirikinglv  largi 
gain  in  trade  between  that  island  and  thi.-i  coun- 
try ;  and  the  inauguration  of  free  trade  will 
doubtless  result  in  rapid  further  development 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  Gov.  William  II. 
Hunt  succeeds  Governor  Allen,  his  appointment 
being  a  jiromotion  from  the  ofiice  of  Secretary 
of  i'orto  Itico.  IIo  hails  from  Mimtana,  where 
his  talents  gained  him  higli  iiolitical,  legal,  and 
jiid'cial  positions.  The  (.'iibans  have  lici^n  slow 
in  completing  their  election  law,  Imi  its  general 
provisions  were  accepted 
early  in  A\igiist.  The  t 
timpli  for  the  friemlH  ol 
popular  siilTiage. 
upon  the  \'o[frs.  1 
ollice,     'I'lie  t'uban; 


[)ia 


■  not   placed 

ndi dales   for 

:t  get  their 


■iihcr  comiiieri 


I'jproci 


Can^d„->     l»t''r'^'=*t  '"  '!'<■'  '"esulls  of  the  new  Co- 

Cw»«-  England  and  the  I'nited  Slates  us  in 
Canada  itself.  The  total  [«ipuIalioii  of  the 
country,  lus  i-e|K>rled  on  August  HJ,  is  "),:{3.S,- 
88:{.     Ten  yeui-s  ago.  it  was  ■l,s:i;!,-j:i!i.     Thus, 


(Gijvenior  Allen  seated  luchftlr.) 

the  gain  has  been  almost  exactly  at  the  rate  of  1 
l)er  cent,  a  y^ar,  which  is  only  halt  the  rate  of 
gain  ihitt  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Most  of  the  Canadian  gun 
of  half  a  million  souls  has  been  in  the  tax  weet 
The  maritime  provinces  of  the  east  liave  re- 
mained Blationory,  and  the  great  province  of  On- 
tario shows  only  a  slight  gain.  The  French 
province  of  Quebec  has  gained  about  130,000, 
and  has  now  a  population  of  1,620,974,  Ontario 
has  ■i.UiT.HTS.  Manitoba  and  British  (Columbia 
Inive  each  gained  about  100,000,  and  so  hare  the 
teriiicirifs,  taken  in  the  aggregate.  The  prinu- 
pal  citit-'K  have  not  grown  notably.  Montreal 
now  has  UO'^SL'C  |N;ople  ;  Toronto  baa  207,971 ; 
Queln'c  has  08,834:  Ottawa,  59,902;  Hamil- 
ton, 5'J..l.'iO;  and  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  and  St. 
John  have  each  about  40,000.  The  C»nadiau8 
are  a  healthy  and  prolific  people,  and  the  French 
(■lement  especially  is  famous  for  large  families. 

The  small  increase  in  the  aggregate  population, 

less  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  decadea, 
^must  W  accounted  for  by  the  coutinued  ml- 
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yeara  to  double  lier  population.  In  proroguing 
Parliament  on  the  (iay  that  the  Canadian  census 
was  announced,  King  Edward  referred  in  a 
sweeping  way  to  what  he  termed  "my  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas."  A  competent  Canadian 
authonty  in  an  English  journal,  not  long  ago, 
stated  that  Canada's  best  immigrants  were  those 
who  were  coming  from  the  United  States,  and 
lier  poorest  those  who  were  coming  from  Eng- 
land :  and  it  was  predicted  that  many  thousands 
of  Western  American  farmers  would  go  this 
year  and  next  to  take  up  land  on  tlie  northern 
side  of  the  boundary  line.  But  Canada  must 
not  expect  this  tide  of  migration  to  be  large  or 
permanent  so  long  as  she  is  participating  in  the 
wars  of  a  Bhiropean  monarchy. 

The  rush  of  sturdy  settlers  last  month 
tat  In  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an 
OUniiMii.  jndjan  reservation  in  Oklahoma  shows 
bow  great  is  the  instinctive  land-hunger  of  the 
American  farmers  and  their  sons.  But  very  few 
of  them  could  be  induced  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. After  allotments  to  about  3, 000  Indians, 
there  remained  13,000  quarter -section  (160-acre) 
farms  to  be  allotted  to  bona  fide  white  settlers, 
with  167,000  people  present  and  registered. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  gi-eat  picturesque  inter- 
est,   although   much   hardship  was    incurred  by 


scores  of  thousands  oC  the  disappointed  land- 
seekers,  some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  for 
months  on  the  fringes  of  the  reservation. 

ThiWiMiem  '^'^  ■^'^S'^^'  ^^'  when  the  Cunarder 
Teiegrapii  Acta-  Lucania  approached  America  on  her 

aiig  werkina.  ^ggtgrn  trip,  there  was  a  practical 
trial  of  the  Marconi  wireless  telegraph  system 
which,  in  its  complete  success,  truly  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  maritime  world.  Twelve  hours 
before  the  first  news  could  have  been  received 
from  the  steamer  ofi  Fire  Island,  the  Marconi 
station  at  Siasconset,  Mass.,  received  notice  that 
the  Nantucket  lightship  had  signaled  the  Lucania, 
and  that  messages  were  to  follow  from  the  paS' 
sengers.  The  great  ship  slowed  up  to  allow  the 
telegrams  to  be  sent,  and  for  two  hours  they 
were  received  at  the  rate  of  ten  words  per  minute. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  no  hitch  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  essential  instruments  of  Mr.  Mar- 
coni's system  are  two  very  high  poles,  fitted  with 
vertical  wires,  and  a  device  to  record  the  aerial 
vibrations  originated  from  electric  sparks.  In  the 
circuit  used  in  connection  with  the  Nantucket 
ligbLship  there  is  a  huge  pole  on  tlie  steel  mast 
of  the  lightship  itself,  rising  106  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  another  mast  in  the  village 
of  Siasconset  with  its  point  no  less  than  250  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  vessel  communicates  with 
the  lightship,  the  lightship  with  Siasconset,  and 
Siasconset  with  the  I'cst  of  the  world. 
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Btrnpffjle  botwcen  the   CnnMJIutinn  and  Colnmli'i 


the  )io 


1  the 


final  racps  waa  going  on  in  ni[>- and -tuck  fashion. 
Out  of  thii'ti>t>n  I'accs  altogetlicr,  when  this  iiutr 
was  written,  sfiven  were  won  by  llie  Constilnlim 
and  six  by  tlie  dilumhiu.  Moat  yachtsmen 
thought  last  year's  defender  had  improved  o\-er 
her  Jyoil  "form."  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  there  seems  to  be  little  choice  be- 
tween the  Columbia  and  the  Constituli'ii,  in  k 
H<hh\  wind,  although  the  changes  that  ha%-e  been 
niiide  from  time  to  time  in  the  rifj;giug  of  l!je 
new  boat  may  linally  show  a  clear  superiority 
for  her.      In     light    airs,    the    Constitaliun   ha^ 


Sir  Thomas  Li)iton'8  new  cliallongpr 
Comtifor     for  the  Americit'a  (,'up.  Shamrock  11. . 
w.cp.      arrived  at  New  York  on  August  12, 
after  a  very  quick  passage  of  fifteen  days  from 
England.      Over  some  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
she  was  towed  by  her  steam  tender,  the  Erin. 
The  new  boat  arrived  in  exceliont  condition  ; 
she  was  at  once  put  into  dry  dock,  and  later  her 
enormous  mast  was  stepped  in, — the  largest  single 
spar,  it  is  said,  that  has  ever  been  put  into  a 
yacht.     Xaturally, 
theliullof  the  now 
cballengcr  was  the 
object  of  much  in- 
tei-est  as  Khe  lay  in 
dry   dock  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze. 
The      unanimous 
verdict  is  that  the 
boat  : 


handsc 


■1  the  firs 


altogether  a  most 
c  o  m  m  e  u  d  a  b  1  6 
product.  Her 
overhang  is  much 
moi'e  marked  than 
the  first  Shum- 
roek-'.\  and  on  Hie 
whole  she  looks 
more  like  the  Ci. 


Iambi', 


btit  1 


ith 


er  and  finer 
lines.  In  the 
meantimo,    the 


clearly  demonstrated  her  Ercater  speed  ;  in  hct, 
her  performances  are  under  such  conditions  re- 
markable. ]t  is  worth  while  noting  that  at  the 
time  of  the  ye^r  the  cliampionsliip  races  are  held 
a  considerable  majority  of  instances  show  jusr 
such  light  breezes  and  weather  as  tlie  Constitulion 
excels  in.  Mi-.  I.awson's  Indejtendenee,  after  dem- 
onstrating that  she  was  a  good  faat  yaclit  in  s 
heavy  blow,  was  withdrawn  from  the  competition. 
Our  picturt!  of  the  Americas  Cup  shows  the  ob- 
ject for  the  poBsessiou  of  wUicli  there  has  been 
exiwniled,  between  Sir  Thomas  Liplon,  Mr.  Law- 
son,  and  the  Cimsliliilinns  owners,  probably  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  this  year.  There  k 
in  one  of  the  dejmrtments  of  this  issue  of  llie 
Rf.vikw  an  excellent  personal  sketch  of  the  plucky 
Englishman  who  is  willing  to  devote  his  time  ami 
wealth  in  such  large  measure  to  his  connin''s 
glory  ill  inariiime  spurt.  It  will  be  remembered 
tliat  as  a  result  of  I  he  dismasting  of  the  new  chal- 
li'iigi-r  in  a  Rc|nall,  lust  May,  the  races  were  post- 


till  Se 


cinbe 
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RuBsia  ia  assuredly  a  land  of  myate- 
pientn  In  ries  and  contraets.  We  received  last 
Ruiaia.  month  almost  eimiiltaneously  a  most 
alarmiag  report  aa  to  the  widely  extended  failure 
of  tliis  year's  crops  due  to  esceBsive  drought  and 
lieat,  and  a  highly  optimistic  report  on  Russia's 
confident  expectation  of  soon  being  able  to  sup- 
ply England  and  western  Kurope  with  breadstuffs 
ntid  provisions  in  boundless  quantities  at  prices 
to  cut  ont  tbe  American  farmer.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that  Russia,  like  India,  is 
a  country  that  exports  food  supplies  in  years  of 
famine  at  home.  This  results  from  two  very 
simple  facts  :  first,  that  faniine-atricben  neighbor- 
hoods lack  the  money  to  buy  the  surplus  food 
of  distant  provinces  ;  and,  second,  that  the  net- 
work of  highways  and  railroads  is  not  sufficiently 
minute  to  admit  the  ready  distribution  of  sup- 
plies. Thus,  railways  and  rivers  will  bring  to  ex- 
porting points  great  quantities  of  wheat,  while 
vast  districts  lying  remote  from  lines  of  travel 
are  starving.  This  year's  crop  failure  ia  said  to 
affect  provincea  having  an  area  twice  as  great  as 
France  and  a  population  of  43,000,000.  Russia  is 
now  endeavoring  to  colonize  her  territory  alongthe 
Amur  River,  and  the  Japanese  are  freshly  alarmed 
over  the  indications  that  Russia  means  to  stay 
permanently  in 
Manchuria. 


holding  depart- 
niental  and  ar- 
rondissement 

elections  in 
France,  with 
the  result  of 
general  and  im- 
portant Repub- 
lican gains  , 
that  is  to  say, 
decided  losses 
for  the  Royal- 
ists on  the  one 

hand  and  the  ^  ginoois  nk» 
j^ocialistson  the  inii.  or  thb  cot 
other.     This 

augiirs  well  for  stable  conditions,  and  is  a  deserved 
compliment  to  tlie  admirable  presidency  of  M.  Lou- 
bet,  and  to  the  patriotic  and  elQcient  prenuership 
of  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau.  It  also  servef  to  give 
popular  ratification  to  the  great  legislative  meas- 
ure of  the  recent  parliamentary  session- — namely, 
tlie  bill  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  religious 
orders  and  the  termination  of  their  educational 
work.     The    more    important    of    these    orders 


are  said  to  have  shown  a  disposition  to  sulk. 
A  month  or  two  hence  it  will  be  possible  to  sum- 
marize the  action  that  the  Jesuits,  the  Assump- 
tionists,   the    Benedictines,  and  the  Dominicans 
have   concluded    to    take.     French  activity   in 
northern  A  f  rica  seems  to  be  making  steady  gains. 
The  distinguished  French  diplomatist,  M.  Fichon, 
who  passed  tlirough  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  his  way  home  after  great  perils  and  arduous 
duties    in    Peking, 
was  received   with 
the  highest  tokens 
of  official  honor  and 
acclaim     at    Paris, 
and   is   destined  to 
the  important  post 
of  governor  of  Al- 
geria. An  arrange- 
ment   has    been 
reached  between 
the    Moorish    lega- 
tion  and  the  French 
minister  of  foreign 
affairs  by  virtue  of 
which  French  con- 
trol  is    acknowl- 
edged  in  southern 
■E.      Algeria.      Morocco 
further    agrees    to 
abandon  the  Sahara 
to  France  ;  the  opening  of  new  regions  for  French 
trade  is  promised  ;  more  favorable  conditions  are 
granted  for  pushing  forward  the  construction  by 
the  French  of  their  notable  African  railway  proj- 
ects, and  other  advantages  are  secured  which  it 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  M.  Pichon  to  oversee  and 
energize.     Apropos    of    the    serious    criticisms 
passed  upon  the  French  judicial  system  at  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  trial,  we  may  note  the  death 
of  M.  Edouard  Laferri^re,  procnreur-g^n^ral  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the  appointment  to 
take  his  place  of  M.   Baudoiii.     Both  of  these 
men  have  enjoyed  great  eminence  at  the  Parisian 
bar,  and  we  find  the  French  press  unanimous  in 
their  praise.     Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  who  had 
renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  throne  and  be- 
come   an    avowed    Republican,   died   in    French 
Cochin  China  on  August  9,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four.      He  was  an  indefatigable  traveler  and  ex- 
plorer, and  was  popular  in  France,     His  father, 
the  Due  de  Charlres,  was  on  General  McClellan's 
staff  in  our  Civil  War. 

In  Germany,  among  many  topics  ot 
the    month,    three   have    been    most 
etrmang.    noteworthy.     One  is  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  eldest  child  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, widow  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  and 
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molher  of  llip  present  Kaiw^r.  Slu?  was  a  woman 
of  wide  attaiiitnents,  iiublo  clianirtiT,  and  gi-eat 
influence  fur  gixxl.  Next  monili  we  sliall  pub- 
lish a  more  exten.l.'.l  account  of  Iut  eareur.  The 
siToml  of  t!;ese  tlir.'c  topics  is  ibe  return  ot 
Ouuiit  vr)n  Walilersee  from  L'liina.  In  thf  opin- 
ion of  tlic!  (ierman 


spapers,  as 
as  of  the  out- 
world.  "\Val- 
II  h»s 


del 

IjiH.'n  niaitt 

jKuup  anil  cere- 
mony. IlissjKjeoh- 
es  have  been  in- 
discriK't,  boastful, 
and  jiositivHy  of- 
fensive in  their 
allnsions  to  oilier 
nations.  The  Em- 
peror has  personal 
credit  for  tlie  de- 
sign of  a  medal  to 
commemorate  the 
Ch  i  nese  e  X  ped  i  tion 

which  has  been  distributed  to  the  returning  troops. 
The  third  of  tliese  German  topics  is  tlie  newtarilT 
bill,  which  involves  llie  surrenderor  the  German 
Government  to  the  demands  of  llie  landholding 
ciass,  and  which  is  iiitended  to  sliut  out  not  only 
American  food  products,  but  also  those  of  Kussia 
and  other  neighboring  countries.  The  Govern- 
ment and  i)eople  of  the  United  States  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  degree  of  annoyance  over  this 
tariff,  holding  that  Germany  has  a  perfect  right  to 
arrange  her  schedules  to  suit  herself.  But  Russia 
is  greatly  irritated,  while  Austria  advocates  sim- 
ilar larijia  on  the  part  of  all  Eurojiean  countries, 


with    reciprocity  treaties  among    themselves,  in 
order  to  .sliul  out  American  food  supplies. 

In  the  X(!t]ierlands,  as  a  result  of  lie 
''"fHoiia^<S"'  '■■h'i'lions  lield  in  June,  a  new  niiiiis- 

Iry  has  at  last  been  formed  iinder  die 
leadership  of  Dr.  Abraliam  Kuj'per.  It  will  Iw 
rcmcrnlHTcd  tliat  the  elections  wei-e  won  by  a  co- 
alilion  of  (.'nlholics  and  Frotealanta  against  t)ie 
LiU'ral  pjirty  oil  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  llie  public  schools.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the 
new  premier,  ia  better  known  outside  of  Holland 
as  a  theologian  than  as  a  politician.  Three  years 
ago  he  lectured  on  Calvinism  at  Princeton,  and 
within  the  past  year  his  famous  work  on  "  Ilia 
Holy  Spirit"  has  received  an.Englisli  trans- 
lation. For  nearly  thirty  years,  Dr.  Kuyjier 
has  been  editor  of  De  Standard,  an  influential 
daily  ncwapajier.  He  has  long  been  the  head  of 
the  "auli-revolutionists"  in  tlie  lower  house  of 
the  i:!iiit<'s- General,  and  now  this  ultra-Calvinisi, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  ultra- Catholic  element, 
has  Bucceeiied  in  driving  the  Butch  Liberals  from 
powiT.  It  is  distinctly  a  triumph  of  tha  "CUri- 
cals,"  and  frma  tin 


Dll.  AUKAHAM  KUIFBIt. 

article  next  month  giving 

markablc  political  revoluti 

Congo  Hill  n-as  passed  thr  i 

vote  oE  .'>4  to  G.      The  acqi  I 

Free  l^tate  will  make  Belgii  i 

in  African  affairs.    The  old  | 

Belgian  Government  has  | 

lion  with    IT'),  1)00  applici  I 

the    age    of    sixty-live,  fo 

which  amounts  to  about  i 

week  in  American  money,  \ 

of  Crispi  is  to  b<!  noted.  1 

ne.xt  monih  a  sketch  of  hie 

of  a  well-known  Italian  writer.     Gk>TenunBnUl 

machinery  in  llaly  has  been  working  with  &  good 

deal   of   friction   since  the  Zanardelli  ministry 

came  into  otiice. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 


July  34,— Pecretnry  Long  promptlj'  grants  the  re- 
quest of  Rear- Ad  in  i  ml  Schlej-,  U.S.N.,  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  into  his  conilnct  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 

July  2S. — Presiilent  McKinley,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  American  occupHtiou  of  the  inland.  proclHliua  free 
trade  between  Porto  Kico  and  th<^  United  States  and 

the  organization  of  civil  government  in  Porto  Kico 

The  South  Carolina  Democratic  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee reads  Senator  I^cLaurin  out  of  the  Democratic 

July  36. — Secretary  Long  orders  a  court  of  inquiry  to 
meet  at  Washington  on  September  13  Ui  examine  into 
Admiral  Schley's  conduct  in  the  Spanish  War. 

July  29.— An  electoral  bill  is  submitted  to  the  Cuban 
constitutional  convention  —  Drawings  for  lands  in  the 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservations,  Oklahoma,  opened 
to  settlement  by  the  Grovernment,  are  begun, 

July  SO. — The  Alabama  constitutional  convention, 
by  a  vote  of  109  to  S3,  adopts  the  so-called  "grandfather 
clause,"  permitting  all  descendants  of  soldiers  in  any 
war  to  register  and  become  lite  electors  at  any  time 
prior  to  January  1,  1903. 

August  1.— Maryland  Democrats  declare  for  control 
of  the  8tat«  by  white  voters. 

August  6.— It  is  announced  that  Admiral  Dewey  and 
Rear-Admlrals  Benhara  and  Howison,  retired,  will  con- 
stitute the  Schley  court  of  inquiry Maryland  Repub- 
licans denounce  the  policy  of  ex-Senator  Gorman  (Dem.), 

August  T.— Iowa  Republicans  nominate  A.  B.  Cnm- 


August  14,-~The  Cuban  constitutional  convention 
adopts  a  plan  of  minority  representation  for  Presiden- 
tial  electors Virginia   Democrats   nominate  A.  J. 

Montague  for  governor Lieut  -Gen.  Kelson  A.  Mites 


(TLedisttncnlshed  author  and  London  Ttnuacorrespondetit;        (Dr.  Brooke  Fosa  Westcott.  the  Bishop  of  Dorhain.  who 
born  Bl  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Jane  1,  tSI!8;  died  In  England,  died  on  July  3T  last,  was  especially  noted  for  bis  lut«re«t 

July  8,  IBOI.)  fn  labor  questions.) 
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IBSUM  a  general  order  looklug  Xo  the  improvement  o 
general  conditions  in  the  army. 

August  15,— Penn.Hjlviinia  Democmts  adopt  a  plat 
form  (levol*d  to  State  ianueH. 


POLITICS  A 


iVERHMEHT— FOREIGN. 


July  19.— Under  Hn  agreement  concluded  betn-een 
Premier  Bond,  of  Newfoundland,  and  Contractor  Keid, 
the  railroads,  lands,  and  telegraph  lines  lielil  hy  Mr. 
Keiil  are  transferred  to  tbe  government. ..  .Iiord  Rose- 
Iiery  gives  his  views  of  the  British  Liberal  party. 

July  SI. — In  many  French  departmental  elections  the 
party  In  power  makes  Klight  gains. 

July  33.— Premier  Bond  introduces  the  new  railwny 
bill  iu  the  Xewfoundland  ABsenibly;  the  government 
obtains  3,135,000  acres  of  land  accruing  to  Contractor 
Keid  (or*MO,OUO. 


aRie! 


In  proclaimed  President 


July  38,- The  new  German  tariff  published  at  Berlin 
shows  large  increase  in  duties  affecting  American  goods 

A  new  Chinese  foreign  office  is  created,  with  Prince 

Ching  as  president. 

July  ST.^Dr.  Kuyper  forms  a  new  ministry  iu  Hol- 
land. 

July  31. — The  British  HouseofCiftnnions  votes  a  grant 
of  £100,000  to  Lord  Roberts. 

August  I. — The  reaignation  of  (lie  Venezuelan  minis- 
ter of  war,  Seflor  Pulido,  is  armounced 

August  T.— The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts 
closure  rules  to  apply  to  recent  obstructive  tactics  o( 
the  minority. 

August  S,— Under  the  operation  of  the  new  cloanre 
rule,  the  British  House  ot  Commons  votes  eetlmatea 
amounting  to  more  than  £67,000,000,  in  classes. 

August  12.— The  British  Oovemment  is  defeated  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  168  to  111  on  a  fac- 
tory bill  amendment ;  Home  Secretary  Ritchie  an- 
nounces Chat  the  government  will  uccept  the  decision. 

AugUht  13.— The  British  House  of  Commons  passes 
the  factory  bill  to  a  third  reading, 

August  16. — The  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, according  to  the  new  census,  is  5,338,863— an  in- 
crease of  less  than  10<^  per  cent,  iu  ten  years, 

August  17.— The  British  Parliament  i.s  prorogued 

Geueral  Plaza  is  declared  elected  President  of  Ecundor. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  22. — It  is  announced  that  a  definite  plan  for 
China's  payment  of  indenuiity  to  the  powers  has  been 
agreed  on  ;  this  conteniiilales  the  entire  liquidation  of 
principal  and  interest  by  IWO,  China  to  raise  33,000,000 
taels  annually  for  this  purpose. 

July  33, — Russia  demands  certain  concessions  from 
Turkey  in  the  way  of  coaling-staiions. 

July  25,— Chile  claims  the  privilege  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  changes  in  the  progranmie  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  to  be  held  in  Mexico  in  OctoWr  next. 

July  36.— The  ministiTs  of  the  ixiwi^rs  jit  Peking  for- 
mally accept  Cliimi's  offer  to  pay  4-iO,O0O,OOO  taels,  us 
Indiminlty,  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 


July  27.— Russia  renews  her  demand  on  Turitey  that 
the  arrest  of  Servians  at  Albania  be  stopped. 

August  2. — The  new  minister  fmna  the  Argentine  Ke- 
publlc  to  the  United  States,  SeSor  Garcia  Mem,  tu- 
rives  at  Washington. 

Augtisl  1,— An  invasion  of  Venezuela  by  Colombians 
is  reported  to  have  been  successfully  repelled  liy  the 
Venezuelan  troops. 

August  7. — On  account  of  the  Colombian  iipriHing, 
the   United  States   gunboat   MacMa»    is    ordered  to 

August  9. — A  second  force  of  Colombians  invadn 

Venezuela, 

August  11. — Diplomatic  relations  between  Coloniliia 
and  Venezuela  are  broken  off,  Colombia's  interests  bi^ 
ing  intrusted  to  the  United  States  cliar(;^  d'<iffnlrn»i 

August  13.— Tlie  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Pe- 
king agree  that  wheat  and  flour  shall  be  admitted  to 
China  free  of  duty, 

August  H.— Russia's  suzerainty  over  the  province  of 
Newchwang,  China,  is  proclaimed. 

August  17. — 'Die  United  States  gunboata  Rftnj/crand 
Machlnn  sail  fur  Paniinia  and  Colon,  respectively :  in- 
vasion ot  Venezuela  by  Dr.  Kangal  Garviros  is  reported. 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
July  34.— Cornelius  J,  Classen,  at  Somerset,  E^t,  and 
Petrua  Kloppar,  at  Burghersdorp,  two  men  named  J»- 
coIh  and  JooHte  at  Middfl- 
burg,  and  two  men  at  Een- 
hardt,  are  executed  by  tba 
British  as  rebels Thir- 
teen Boers  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and 
two  to  B  flne  and  ten  jtas. 
respectively,    by    the   mili- 
tary court  at  Dordrecht 

July  26.— General  BeoKn 
prevents  Commander  Vil- 
joeu  croeaine  the  monnlalD 
pass  near  Dullatroom ;  the 
Boers  are  obliged  to  aban- 
don sixteen  wagons. 
M.  aiMToe-Dummr.  July  28,— British  foiceat- 

<The  yonng  BrazllUn  who      tacked  by  Boen  In  Zuln- 
haa  Bailed  Hround  the       land. 
Eiffel  Tower  iit  Paris  In  i  t     an     -,     t  .. 

an  aii^i.lp  ot  Lis  own  in-       ,  J"*?  39-In  tormatlol' 
ventton.)  from  Lord  Kitchener  as  to 

the    shooting   of    wounded 
men  by  the  Boers  at  Vlukfonteiu  is  published. 

August  7.— Lord  Kitchener  issues  a  pnx:lamBtioii 
wiirning  tlie  Boers  in  arms  that  unless  they  surrender 
by  September  15  they  will  be  banished  from  South 
Africa — A  blockhouse  near  Brandfort,  In  the  Oranse 
Kiver  Colony,  is  rushed  and  captnrvd  by  the  fioers,  after 
severe  lighting. 

August  13.— Ijurd  Kitchener  reports  S9  Boers  killed, 
30  wounded,  6H5  taken  prisoners,  80  sntrendered,  to- 
gether with  tlie  capture  of  24,400  rounds  of  ammiini- 
tiiin.  T54  wagons,  5,5M)  horses,  and  large  quantities <f 
stock,  since  August  5. 

August  16.— General  Kitchener  reporta  tlie captonot 
50  of  (jeneral  French's  scouts  by  tli«  Boera  In  Clf* 
Colony. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  AFFAIRS. 

July  31. — The  strike  of  the  stationary  Hremen  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  regions  la  declared  off The  work- 
ers in  the  Eteel  tube  worka  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  are 
organized  by  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

July  22.— Fiffjf  thousand  tailors  in  New  York  City  go 

July  37.— J.  P.  Morgan  meets  President  Shaffer,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association,  in  a  conference  on  the 
stf'el  strike. 

July  20. — Men  employed  on  the  San  Francisco  wharves 
go  on  strike. 

July  31.— Cutters  and  ironer«  employed  in  the  shirt 
and  collar  mills  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  go  on  strike. 

August  3. — After  a  conference  hetween  Mr,  J.  P. 
^Iiir^jan,  Mr.  Schwab,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
United  States  St«el  Corporation,  and  President  Shaffer 
and  his  Biwociates  on  the  executive  board  of  tlie  Amal- 
(EHiiiated  Absociation,  It  is  announced  that  no  settlement 

August  6.— A  general  strike  o(  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers employed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
onlered  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  work  on  August  10. 

August  T. — The  National  Tube  Conipany's  employees 
at  the  ..•henango  plant  obey  President  Shaffer's  order  to 
strike. 

Augusts,— The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  opens 
two  mills  that  had  been  closed  by  the  strike, 

August  9,— The  I' nited  States  Steel  Corporation  or- 
ders the  Uewees  Wood  plant  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  re- 
moved to  Kiskiminetas  Valley The  American  Fed- 
eration of  l<abor  pledges  it^  support  to  the  steel  workers 
in  their  strike. 

August  ]0. — The  Amalgamated  Association's  order 
for  a  general  strike  is  obeyed  by  about  U,000  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  the  executii'e 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  indorses  the  strike 
and  pledges  aid. 

August  12.— The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  unanimously  vote  to  reduce  wages  to  a  basis  of 
IT  cents  for  weaving — a  cut  of  14  per  cent,,  to  go  intu 
effect  on  September  3. 

August  14.— The  National  Tube  Worka  at  McKees- 
port.  Pa,,  are  compelled  to  close  on  account  of  the 
steel  workers'  strike;  two  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  mills  are  reopened. 

August  15,— The  employees  at  the  Joliet  milts  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Compikny  vote  to  obey  President  Shaffer's 

August  IT. — The  employees  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany at  the  Bay  View  Rolling  Mills,  Milwaukee,  vote 
to  obey  President  Shaffer's  strike  order. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

July  21. — The  temperature  at  Chicago  reaches  103 
degrees  F.,  and  at  St.  Louis  108  degrees, 

July  22,- An  international  congress  on  tuberculosis  is 
opened  in  London. 

July  33.— Dr.  Robert  Koch  delivers  an  address  before 
the  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London  (see  page  3241 — 
The  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  is  presented  to  Lord 
Uilner. 

July  34.— The  Filipino  insurgent  leader,  General  Zur- 


<The  leader  and  patron  of  the  latest  American  Arctic  eipa- 
tlltion.) 

bano,  29  ofBcers,  and  518  men  surrender  to  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Tay  abas  province,  Luzon.. ,  .The  drought, 
fn  many  parts  of  the  American  corn  belt,  is  broken  by 


explosion  at  Batum,  35 

Jnly  36, — The  Tuberculosis  Congress  In  London  ad- 
journs, after  adopting  resolutions  calling  for  a  govern- 
ment inquiry  into  the  Identity  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis, 

July  87.— The  steamer  Midland  Qliccw  sails  from 
Manchester,  England,  (or  Chicago  direct.. , .The  new 
battleship  Maine  is  launched  at  Philadelphia. 

July  29. — Memorial  services  are  held  in  Italy  on  the 
anniversary  of  King  Humbert's  assassination. 

August  I,— A  balloon  ascension  of  33,500  feet  is  made 
by  Dr.  Suering  Berson,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

August  2.— The  stallion  Cresceus  trots  a  mile  in  3: 2^ 
at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

August  6. — The  British  exploring  ship  lyUcQveTy 
leaves  England  for  Antarctic  waters. 

August  B,— After  circumnavigating  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
Santos- Dumont's  airship  is  wrecked  at  Paris  (see  page 
340) Serious  business  failures  are  reported  from  Ger- 

August  11. — The  German  steamer  Qausa,  with  an 
Antarctic  expedition,  under  Prof.  Ehrich  von  Drygal- 
ski,  on  board,  sails  from  Kiel. 

August  14, — By  the  burning  of  a  waterworks  crib  at 
Cleveland  12  lives  are  lost. 

August  IS.— A  storm  does  great  damage  at  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  and  other  pointe  along  the  Gulf  coast 

The  steamer  Islander,  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Fa- 
ciflc  Navigation  Company,  strikes  an  iceberg  near 
Douglas  Island,  near  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  quickly  goea 
to  the  bottom  ;  05  lives  are  lost. 

OBITUARV. 

July  19,— Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  the  English  ento- 
mologist, 73. 

July  30.— Mrs.  Krilger,  wife  o(  the  former  president 

of  the  South  African  Republic,  6T Alfred  Van  Sont- 

voord,  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  of 
st«amers,  83. 
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(Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island.) 


July  33.— John  Henderson,  the  Glasgow  shipbu 

M Col,  Albert  Jen ks,  an  American  portrftit  pninter, 

TS BaroD  M.  de  Laceze  Duthiers,  the  zoUlogist.  SO 

Sir  Richard  Southey,  of  Cape  Town,  D3. 

July  34.— Dr.  Joshua  Miller,  a  HlUdent  of  prehistoric 

races  in  the  South  went,  65 Ki-Chiet  Justice  John  W. 

Chnmplin,  of  the  Michigan  tSupreme  Court,  TO. . .  .E.  W. 
Hawley,  a  well-known  Sunday-school  worker,  71. 

July  2.5.— ThaddeuB  Hyatt,  antislavery  agitator  ami 

follower  of  John  Brown,  Si George  K.  Lawton,  of  the 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  38. 

July  37.— Rev.  Brooke  Fosa  Wentcott,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  76. 

July  28.— Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  TT.S.N.,  retired, 
Bfi.... James  G.  Clarke,  editor  of  the  ChrigWin  World, 
London,  46. 

July  29.— Paul  Alexis,  the  French  novelist,  54 Rev. 

Adam  Miller,  often  called   the  father  of  the  German 

Methodist  Cliurch  in  tlie  United  States,  91 George 

H.  Yenowine,  a  well-known  Milwaukee  newspaperman, 
46. 

July  80.— Prof.  Herlwrt  Baxter  Adams,  51  (see  page 

821.) Hishop  John  Moore,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  mi 

Uesider  von  Sniiagyi,   former  minister  of  Justice 

and  president  of  the  lower  house  of  Hungary Col. 

William  Eliot  Barrowa,  president  of  the  Welsliach  Light 
Company,  50. 

July  .11.- Prof.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  75. 

August  1.— Hans  Ludlng  Forshell,  fornierly  Swedish 
minister  of  finance Israel  M.  Parr,  one  of  the  old- 
school  Baltimore  merchants,  TH. 

August  2.— Ex-Congressman  John  Davis,  of  Kansas, 
74 George  W.  Ranck,  the  Kentucky  historian,  flO. 


August   3.— Rt.   Rev.    Abram   Xewkirk    Littlejohn, 

Protestant  Episcopal   Bishop  of    lx>ng  Island.  TS 

William  V.  B.  Beach,  known  as  the  Father  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

August  4.— Cliarlea  Harry  Eaton,  American  landscape 
painter,  51. 

August  5.— Dowager  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

61 Prof.  Sidney  Sherwood,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  41 Charles  H,  Hayden,  a  Massachusetts 

painter  of  landscapes,  45. 

August  6.— William  Cecil  Price,  United  States  Treas- 
urer umler  President  Buchanan,  86. 

August  7,— Josiah  J.  Hawes,  of  Boston,  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  photographer  In  the  world,  94. 

August  8.— fien.  Oreste  Barattieri,  who  commanded 

the  Itnlianiroopsatthel>ati1eof  Adowoh,  61 Ez-Gov. 

William  A.  Newell,  of  Sew  Jersey,  8*. 

August  9.— Gen.  Richard  L.  Page,  of  Virginia,  93.... 
Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  34. 

August  10.— Tilly  Haynes,  a  prominent  Americao 
hotel  proprietor,  74. 

August  11.— Ex-Premier  Francesco  Crlspi,  of  Italy,  82. 

August  la.— Baron  Adolf  Erik  NordeaskiOld,  the 
Swedish  naturalist  and  Arctic  explorer,  00. 

August  14.— Sir  William  Laird,  the  Scottish  Ironmas- 
ter, 71 Wilbur  J,  Chamberlin,  staff  correspondent  of 

the  New  York  Sun,  35 Commander  Frederick  H. 

Wise,  U.S.N. 

August  18.— M.  FMmond  Audran,  Uie  French  com- 
poser,  59. 
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It  Bliould  give  panse  to  organized  labor. 
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!Hf— From  the  Sorth,  American  (PhlUdslphU). 
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From  the  Tribune  (HianedpoltB). 
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.m-^ 


#>^- 


^        V     '^  ^b^^fe.  (Recentdlspntcheareport  that IwCh  the  AmeeTofAtgb«i>- 

■"  Istan  ami  tlie  Shall  otPersift  are  critically  til,  Shonld  eltbm 

or  both  die.  "  Adam-Zad.  the  bawr  that  walks  like  a  man," 
would  probably  make  trouble  for  Great  Britain.) 
From  the  ttKord-Herald  (Chlcaso) . 

The  olnervationH  of  Americau  cartoonists  on  mattcn 

THB  viBNNESB  BOBiNSOH  ORcsoE.  abroad  see  111  to  iiH  more  pointed  ftod  huiuorouB  thls  put 

mtb  than  tliutu  of  the  European  cartoonista  tbem- 

ves,    A  few  tlear-headed  Englishmen  like  Mr.  Brjee 

imve  been  denouncing,  as  contrary  to  int«ruat)oDal  law, 

From  the  Inquirtr  (Philadelphia).  IJeneral  Kitchener's  proclamation  that  after  the  middl» 

of  Sept«inber,  Boer  leadera  who  have  not  surrendend 

will  be  banished  for  lite. 


From  the  Journal  (Mlaneapolis). 
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prera  me  that  w 


From  tbe  TrOrune  <I 


WINFIELD   SCOTT   SCHLEY. 

A  REAR-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


BV    PARK   BENJAMIN. 


T)ii>y  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  side,  u 
if  to  give  it  to  the  ocean.  Then  the  cummo- 
dore  : 

"  No,  boys — no — not  that — not  that — put  liira 
there  hoside  the  turret — and  cover  him  !  God 
knows,  we  owe  him  Christian  burial  I" 

And  so  they  spread  a,  tarpauUn  over  the  sad 
sight,  and  the  guns  of  victory  thundered  a  knell 
for  him. 

If  liie  .Spanish  shot  had  laid  low,  not  that  pal- 
lant  young  seaman,  but  the  veteran  conunodore 
who  Jiad  then  served  his  country  (or  more  ihan 
forty  years,  this  is  the  life-story  of  the  latter 
which  would  have  been  told. 


IN  the  great  sea  fight  off  Santiago,  but  one 
man  on  the  vessels  of  tlio  United  States  was 
killed.  He  stood  bravely  out  on  the  Brooklyn's 
forecastle,  measuring  instru  men  tally  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  Spanish  ship.  A  moment  before, 
the  commodore,  ahnost  beside  him,  had  ex- 
pressed  a  belief  that  the  Viscaija  was  gaining  on 
her  pursuers,  and  in  response  to  a  repeated  ex- 
pression of  doubt,  the  instrument  was  leveled. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Ellis,  quietly  glancing  along 
tlie  sights,  "she  is  not  further  off  than  eighteen 
hmidred  yards." 

Again  he  adjusted  Ida  telescope,  looked  long 
and  carefully,  lowered  it  from  hia  eye,  and  began  : 


' '  No, 


-1- 


Then  came  a  mighty  whir — a  fierce  rush  of 
wind  sweeping  by  and  staggering  every  one — 
and  the  headless  body  of  the  sole  victim  fell  to 
the  deck. 


Winfield  Scott  Schley,  aged  seventeen,  cams 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  Mary 
land  in  1856.  As  an  acting  midshipman  he  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  course  creditably,  though 
not  conspicuously  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  popu- 
lar, good-natured  youngsters  who  had  taken  to 
tlie  sea  because  he  loved  it,  whose  bent  for  the 
blue  water  was  far  stronger  than  for  books,  ud 
therefore  among  those  who  seldom  secure  the 
preferment  of  cadet  rank,  bo  that  be  began  and 
ended  his  career  in  the  battalion  lugging  a  mus- 
ket as  a  high  private. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  firet  embassy  sent 
by  Japan  to  the  civilized  world  visited  thi» 
country,  and  its  mission  being  completed,  the 
Government,  as  a  compliment,  ordered  the  Soa 
frigate  XiatjaTa  to  convey  its  members  homa 
The  ship  was  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  aDd 
there  Midshipman  Schley  joined  her  in  June, 
1S60,  just  after  his  graduation  from  Annapolit. 
She  went  to  Japan  by  way  of  the  Cftpe  of  Good 
Hope,  and  did  not  get  back  to  the  United  States 
until  April,  1861,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  following  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 
The  navy  was  largely  a  Southern  institution,  as 
no  small  proportion  of  its  best  officers  had  been 
appointed  from  the  disaffected  States.  Ther 
were  resigning  daily,  and  their  action  was  being 
precipitated  by  the  peremptory  demand  from 
Washington  that  the  oath  of  illegianM  to  the 
Union  should  at  once  be  taken  by  every  pmon 
in  the  naval  service. 


WINFIELD  SCOTT  SCHLEY. 


irdly  had  the  Niagara  anchored  in  the  har- 
3f  Boston,  when  printed  forms  of  the  oath 

sent  on  board,  distributed,  and  instant  sig- 
res  required.  The  midshipmen's  mess  mainly 
)lied  immediately.  Schley,  a  Marylander, 
ao  knowledge  as  to  what  course  his  relatives 
friends  had  adopted,  but  after  thinking  it  all 
boy -fashion,  as  well  as  he  could,  he  decided 
imself.  This  made  a  little  delay.  At  last 
rought  the  signed  paper  to  Captain  McKean, 
3  cabin,  and  handed  it  to  him  in  silence, 
jrod  bless  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  officer, 
I  glanced  at  it ;  **  I  cannot  tell  you  how  anx- 
Y  I  have  waited  for  this.  But  I  knew 
I  do  it,  my  boy — I  knew  you'd  do  it,"  and 
rew  his  arms  around  the  youngster,  with  the 

rolling  down  his  cheeks.    Thus  Midshipman 
jy,  of  Maryland,  made  his  decision  for  the 

ag. 

le  Niagara  was  rapidly  hurried  Southward, 
i  few  days  later  was  cruising  off  Charleston, 
ining  the  long  blockade.     Almost  immedi- 

she  captured  a  large  steamer,  the  General 
hilly  one  of  the  first  prizes  of  the  war.  Al- 
^h  there  were  many  officers  of  superior  rank 
16  Niagara^  Captain  McKean,  remembering 
circumstances  of  the  young  midshipman's 
je,  selected  him  as  the  prize  master,  gave 
ten  men  as  a  prize  crew,  and  ordered  him 
ke  the  ship  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  sud- 
md  great  responsibility  to  impose  on  a  boy 
y  twenty-one  years  old  ;  but  it  was  his  first 
tiand,  and  his  pride  rose  to  it.  He  cele- 
d  his  new  authority  by  at  once  clapping  the 
I's  officers  into  irons,  and,  as  it  was  neces- 
to  use  sail  as  well  as  steam  to  help  progress, 
dered  her  crew  aloft  and  mainly  kept  them 
,  retaining  his  own  people  at  the  helm  and 
t  the  decks.  Then  he  set  the  watches, 
of- war  style,  with  two  a'ole  seamen  from 
Niagara  as  deck  officers,  and,  after  an  eight- 
^oyage,  delivered  his  charge  safely  to  Ad- 

Dupont  in  Delaware  Bay. 
e  vacancies  in  the  navy  left  by  the  departed 
lerners  now  had  to  be  filled,  and  Midship- 
Schley  found  himself  quickly  advanced  to 
rade  of  master  and  assigned  as  navigating 
r  to  the  frigate  Potomac^  then  cruising  in 
rulf.  One  day,  one  of  the  smaller  block- 
•  vessels  chased  a  schooner  ashore  near 
le  bar,  and  sent  her  boat  to  take  possession, 
ng  close  in  herself.  Hardly  had  the  prize 
reached,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
)ractically  a  decoy,  and  the  boat,  as  it  ap- 
hed  the  heavy  surf,  encountered  a  severe 
rom  the  Confederate  coast  guards  hidden 
d  the  sand  hills.  To  make  matters  worse, 
teamer^s  screw  fouled  in  the  broken  and 


floating  rigging  of  the  schooner,  so  that  she 
could  not  render  help.  The  Uuntsville,  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  with  two  cutters  from  the  Poto- 
mac in  tow,  soon  came  to  the  relief,  the  vessel 
opening  on  the  sand  hills,  and  the  cutters,  under 
the  command  of  Master  Schley,  at  once  dashing 
in  to  the  schooner,  under  volley  after  volley 
from  the  shore.  Two  men  were  shot  down  be- 
side Sphley  ;  more  were  wounded.  **  The  master 
of  the  Potomac,^'  says  the  official  report  of  the 
affair,  ''pulled  gallantly  in  toward  the  beach 
with  the  cutters  of  that  ship  and  rescued  our 
crippled  boat,  which,  with  the  wounded  men, 
was  fast  drifting  into  the  surf." 

In  July,  1862,  came  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  personnel,  and  Schley  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  and  soon  after  ordered  as  executive 
officer  of  the  little  gunboai  Winoiia,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of 
Port  Hudson,  he  saw  incessant  fighting.  His- 
tory has  recorded  the  stubborn  defense  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  the  river  ports,  and  the  magnificent 
work  of  Farragut  and  Porter  in  opening  the 
great  stream,  and  in  this  Schley  participated. 
Once  the  Winona  came  near  ending  her  career, 
for  she  attacked  a  Confederate  battery  much  too 
strong  for  her,  got  mercilessly  raked,  and  then 
drifted  aground.  She  was  struck  twenty-seven 
times,  but  in  the  end  managed  to  get  ^away. 
Her  captain  officially  complimented  his  officers 
for  that  ''coolness,  courage,  and  zeal  which  I 
had  every  reason  to  expect  of  them." 

After  the  Port  Hudson  disaster,  Schley  was 
transferred  to  the  Monongahela^  and  then  to  the 
Richmond,  both  ships  being  almost  continually 
engaged.  While  on  the  latter  vessel,  he  took 
ashore  two  of  the  nine-inch  guns,  weighing  nine 
thousand  pounds  each,  and  mounted  them  in 
battery  on  the  left  of  the  siege  line  at  Port  Hud- 
son, where,  under  his  command,  they  did  excellent 
service. 

When  the  campaign  successfully  ended,  in  July, 
1863,  Schley  obtained  his  first  leave  of  a 
which  he  improved  by  getting  married  ;    out 
holiday  was  of  very  short  duration.     The 
double- end er  Water ee  wanted  an  executive  o 
cer.     Schley  had  shown  his  capacity  for 
post,  and  he  sailed  in  her  for  the  South  ]       nc. 
Here  active  work  again  awaited  him,  i      a       i- 
ous  revolt  having  broken  out  among  the  coo 
of   the   middle   Chincha    (Guano)    ii         s,    t 
Water  ee,    being  the  man-of-war, 

took  the  task  of  suppr  ;  it.     She 

men  under  Scl     y,       i  a  i  i-to-m  x 

foUowi  In  ,  oi         \        I  Hi 

1  the  \ 


yra 
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this  time  to  protect  American  interests  at  La 
Union,  San  Salvador,  where  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal revolutions  had  broken  out. 

From  the  Wateree^  Schley  came  to  the  Naval 
Academy  as  an  assistant  to  the  commandant.  He 
had  now  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant- com- 
mander. The  detail  was  a  high  compliment,  for 
Admiral  Porter  had  just  taken  charge  of  the 
school  and  was  gathering  around  liim  a  staff  from 
the  young  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  war.  Among  them  were  Lieuten- 
ant-Commanders Dewey,  Luce,  Meade,  Sicard, 
Self  ridge,  Walker,  and,  indeed,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  all  who  have  since  risen  to  high  rank  and 
fame.  His  term  of  shore  duty  ended,  again 
Schlev  was  selected  as  an  executive  officer  and 
sent  to  the  steamer  Benicia^  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  and  here  his  experience  in  active  fight- 
ing was  renewed. 

In  1866,  the  Koreans  had  captured  an  Ameri- 
can trading  schooner,  and,  as  was  reported,  had 
massacred  her  crew,  although  all  efforts  definitely 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  men  had  failed.  Defeat 
of  an  invading  French  army  had  made  them  in- 
solent. Our  Government,  however,  deemed  the 
negotiation  with  them  of  a  treaty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shipwrecked  sailors  a  necessity,  and  ac- 
cordingly, Rear- Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  our 
minister  to  China  and  four  vessels  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  arrived  off  the  Korean  coast  in  May, 
1871.  No  charts  of  the  Ping  Yang  River  existing, 
boats  were  sent  aliead  to  make  soundings,  as- 
surances meanwhile  being  sent  to  the  Korean 
Government  of  the  peaceful  character  of  their 
mission.  Nevertheless,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Korean  forts.  Admiral  Rodgers  at  once  de- 
cided to  resent  the  insult  by  reducing  the  fortifi- 
cations. An  expedition  was  organized,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  smaller  steamers  and  a  landing 
party,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Beni'cia,  Commander,  now  Rear- 
Admiral,  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  with  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Schley  as  adjutant.  Upon  Schley 
fell  the  entire  organization  of  the  column,  which 
included  over  seven  hundred  seamen  and  marines 
and  several  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  ashore  and  of  travers- 
ing the  country  were  extreme.  The  men  were 
compelled  to  struggle  through  deep  morass  and 
dense  jungles,  and  to  drag  their  pieces  through 
ravines  almost  impassable  with  fallen  timber. 
As  the  minor  fortifications  were  encountered, 
they  were  carried,  the  Koreans  steadily  retreat- 
ing until  the  force  reached  a  position  before  the 
principal  citadel,  where  the  enemy  had  evidently 
determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  Our  men 
were  now  masked  by  a  low  hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  deep  ravine,  some  eighty  feet  in 


descent,  separated  them  from  a  sharp  and  much 
higher  declivity,  on  the  summit  of  which  rose 
the  parapet  of  the  fort.  The  artillery  was  posted 
to  command  a  road  and  a  bridge  over  which  the 
Koreans,  if  dislodged,  would  have  to  retreat. 

To  the  sailors,  the  scene  in  the  early  momiiig 
was  a  strange  one,  and  not  altogether  inspiriting. 
Behind  them  lay  the  obstacles,  surmounted  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  insurmountable  if  a  rout 
occurred.  Before  them,  they  saw  the  savage 
warriors  lining  the  parapet  and  chanting  a  weird 
sort  of  battle  song  which  to  superstitious  Jack 
suggested  a  league  with  the  devil.  The  crucial 
test  of  Schley's  plans  was  now  to  be  made.  About 
noon,  the  order  to  charge  was  given,  and  the 
men  rushed  over  the  protecting  hill-top.  In  front 
of  all  ran  Lieut.  Hugh  McKee,  cheering  on  his 
company.  Immediately  after  him  was  Schley. 
Down  they  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
and  then  up  the  slope,  which  afforded  absolutely 
no  cover,  amid  a  hail  of  bullets  and  stones  from 
the  fort. 

McKee,  maintaining  his  lead,  reached  the  foot 
of  the  parapet  first,  and  was  scrambling  up  the 
face,  when  Schley  overtook  him,  only  to  be 
knocked  down  by  a  heavy  stone  striking  him 
squarely  on  the  body.  Fortunately,  no  bones 
were  broken,  and,  with  very  little  breath  remain- 
ing, he  managed  to  get  up  the  wall  just  as  McKee, 
who  had  reached  the  top,  lurched  forward. 
Schley  caught  him,  and  then  saw  advancing  the 
great  body  of  Koreans,  firing  their  guns  and 
shouting.  An  instant  later,  a  big  savage  rushed 
upon  them  with  his  spear.  McKee  was  then 
clinging  to  Schley's  left  side,  so  that  he  could 
not  draw  his  cutlass,  but  the  effort  to  do  so  dis- 
placed  his  body  enough  to  spoil  the  Korean's  aim, 
for  his  spear  passed  under  Schley's  arm,  pinning 
his  sleeve  to  his  coat.  Schley  grasped  the  weapon 
with  one  hand,  extricated  his  pistol  with  the 
other,  and  fired  it  full  in  the  face  of  the  as- 
sailant, whose  body  went  rolling  down  the 
slope. 

The  storming  column  had  now  come  up,  and 
our  men  were  pouring  into  the  works  from  all 
sides.  The  fighting  was  hand  •  to  •  hand,  and 
Schley  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  The  Koreans 
would  neither  take  nor  give  quarter.  Finally, 
they  ran  for  their  avenue  of  escape,  only  to  be 
mowed  down  by  canister  from  the  howitzer  bat- 
tery— and  the  day  was  won. 

The  part  Schley  bore  in  this  is  a  matter  of 
official  record,  and  Commander  Kimberly,  in  his 
report,  thus  deals  with  him  : 

The  cit4idel  was  captured  ;  bat  dearly^  ao^  as  the  gal- 
lant and  brave  McKee,  the  first  to  enter  over  the  para^ 
pet,  fell  mortally  wounded,  with  two  w<m]ida.  lien- 
tenant-Commander  Schley  was  the  next  officer  in  the 
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fort,  and  killed  the  Korean  who  wounded  McKee.  .  .  . 
To  Lieutenant-Commander  Schley  belongs  the  credit  of 
organizing  the  expedition  and  carrying  out  the  several 
details  which  went  far  to  prevent  confusion  and  induce 
success.  His  arrangement  of  the  boats,  his  superin- 
tendence of  the  various  labors  on  shore  in  destrojring 
the  guns  and  forts,  encouraging  the  men,  and  setting 
them  a  brave  example  in  being  the  second  in  the  fort 
at  its  storming  and  being  in  readiness  at  all  times  to 
render  assistance  where  needed,  render  praise  unneces- 
sary. The  facts  of  his  labors  and  actions,  judgment 
and  system,  speak  for  themselves.  I  commend  him  to 
your  notice. 

The  Koreans  lost  over  350  killed,  our  force 
3  killed  and  9  wounded.  Deeming  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  suflBcient,  Admiral  Rodgers  with- 
drew his  fleet. 

Upon  leaving  the  Bentcia,  Schley  was  again 
sent  to  the  Naval  Academy.  He  is  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  therefore  was  made  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  languages,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1874,  when,  having  reached  the  grade  of 
commander,  he  became  the  captain  of  the  steam 
sloop  of- war  Essex,  His  cruise  was  a  long  one, — 
to  the  African  coast  to  survey  boundaries,  thence 
to  run  deep  sea  soundings  to  St.  Helena,  and 
again  from  that  island  to  the  South  American 
continent ;  then  to  rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew  on 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  then  routine  duty  on  the 
Soutli  Atlantic  until  his  turn  for  shore  service 
came  around  again  ;  and  then  he  served  as  an 
inspector  of  lighthouses,  and  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  occupying  the  last- 
named  billet  when  the  country  suddenly  became 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  had  left  Lieut.  Adol- 
phus  W.  Greely  and  his  party  of  observers  to  die 
in  the  Arctic  ice. 

Three  years  before  (August,  1881),  Greely, 
with  twenty- five  men,  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national agreement,  had  been  sent  to  establish  a 
meteorological  observation  station  at  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay,  it  being  understood  that  supplies  and 
food  would  be  sent  him  each  year.  This  was  not 
done.  Public  opinion  now  forced  Congress  to 
act,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to  find 
Greelv  or  learn  his  fate.  The  task  was  assumed, 
for  the  navy,  by  Secretary  Chandler,  who  with 
characteristic  energy  promptly  secured  two  ves- 
sels suited  to  the  work,  the  British  Government 
contributing  a  third.  To  command  the  rescue 
fleet,  he  selected  Commander  Schley,  assuring 
I  hat  officer  in  his  letter  of  appointment  that  **  full 
confidence  is  felt  that  you  have  both  the  capacity 
and  courage,  guided  by  discretion,  necessary  to 
do  all  that  can  be  required  of  you  by  the  depart- 
ment or  the  nation  for  the  rescue  of  our  impris- 
oned countrymen." 

The  entire  planning  of  the  expedition  and  its 
equipment  was  left  wholly  to  Schley,  although 


he  had  never  before  been  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
By  way  of  further  impetus,  Congress  saw  fit  to 
offer  a  reward  of  |25,000  to  any  person  not  in 
the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United  States 
who  should  rescue  the  Greely  party  or  discover 
its  fate.  That  inaugurated  a  race  between  the 
navy  ships  and  the  Arctic  whalers.  The  former 
won  by  a  hundred  miles — and  on  June  22  found 
the  Greely  camp  near  Cape  Sabine,  in  Ellesmere 
Land,  with  Greely  and  six  of  his  men  barely 
alive. 

This  date  was  a  month  earlier  than  the  waters 
of  the  vicinity  had  ever  been  navigated,  or  have 
been  navigated  since.  After  the  ice  pack  was 
reached,  Schley,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Greely 
survivors,  <<  spent  his  time  at  the  masthead  in 
the  crow*s-nest,  a  barrel-like  affair,  .with  just 
room  to  stand  up  in  ;  and  he  did  not  go  down 
into  the  cabin  for  warm  meals,  but  had  his  cold 
victuals  hauled  up  to  him." 

Schley  got  back  to  the  United  States  in  July, 
to  receive  a  magnificent  reception  from  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  assembled  at  Portsmouth. 
Honors  poured  in  on  him.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment ofiBcially  thanked  and  congratulated  him, 
the  Maryland  Legislature  thanked  him  and  voted 
him  a  gold  chronometer,  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 
mane Society  sent  him  its  medal,  and  the  geog- 
raphers gave  the  name  of  ** Schley  Land"  to  a 
wide  territory  west  of  Cape  Sabine.  Meanwhile, 
the  President  ordered  him  to  New  York,  and 
after  personally  receiving  him,  ended  a  graceful 
speech  of  compliment  with  the  words:  <<And, 
Captain  Schley,  in  further  recognition  of  your 
achievement,  1  sliall  nominate  you  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  of  the  navy." 

**But,  Mr.  President,"  blurted  out  the  aston- 
ished Schley,  whose  highest  expectation  of  any- 
thing tangible  from  the  Government  was  perhaps 
a  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  <<  I  didn*t  sup- 
pose— that  is — well,  I  don't  think  I've  merited 
such  a  reward  as  that." 

*<That  is  a  matter,  captain,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent, **of  which  you  will  permit  me  to  judge." 

In  a  few  days  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation ;  and  now,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore, a  prerogative  of  the  position,  Schley  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  eight  great 
bureaus  which  under  the  Secretary  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  navy.  He  held  it  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years,  and  administered  it  well.  He 
developed  the  education  of  the  sailors,  notably 
through  the  establishment  of  the  gunnery  school 
at  Washington  ;  he  equipped  our  first  famous 
White  Squadron  ;  he  devised  the  system  which 
enables  Jack  to  deposit  his  savings  with  the 
Government  and  draw  interest ;  he  established 
the  privilege  of  the  enlisted  man  to  a  home  on  a 
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receiving  ship  in  the  intervals  between  his  enlist- 
ments ;  and  he  reformed  the  dietary  scale  so 
tliat  the  men's  rations  were  materially  bettered. 

At  the  end  of  his  period  of  service  in  the  bu- 
reau, he  reverted  to  his  regular  lineal  rank, 
which  meanwhile  had  become  that  of  captain, 
and  in  1889  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
fine  new  cruiser  Baltimore.  Again  he  was  se- 
lected for  special  and  honorable  service, — this 
time  to  convey  the  body  of  John  Ericsson  to 
Sweden.  Then  lie  cruised  in  European  waters 
until  he  was  ordered  to  Chile.  The  voyage  was 
protracted^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso  he 
was  anxious  to  give  his  men  shore  liberty.  Al- 
though, through  the  pending  revolutionary  con- 
ditions, our  relations  with  Chile  had  become 
strained,  he  was  assured  by  the  intendente  of  the 
city  that  the  men  might  land  and  enjoy  them- 
selves peaceably.  As  is  known,  the  official 
erred, — two  American  sailors  were  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded  by  the  Chilean  mob,  for  which 
due  reparation  was  exacted. 

Despite  the  provocation,  Schley  avoided  any 
hostile  action,  and  shortly  afterward  left  for  the 
United  States.  His  cruise  ending  in  1892,  he 
became  again  a  lighthouse  inspector,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  and 
then  captain  of  the  New  York,  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Bunce's  fleet,  on  the  home  station.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  Light- 
house Board,  and  put  in  responsible  charge  of  all 
the  lighthouses ;  and  there  he  was  when,  in 
February,  1898,  he  again  attained  the  rank  of 
commodore,  now  in  regular  course  of  seniority. 

The  Spanish  War  having  broken  out,  two 
great  squadrons  were  organized,  and  one  of  these, 
the  Flying  Squadron,  charged  with  the  protection 
of  our  northern  coasts,  was  placed  under  Schley^s 
command.  At  the  time  it  was  established,  says 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  '' although  Commo- 
dore Schley  was  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  commo- 
dores, the  department  selected  him  for  com- 
mand," and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
lionor,  as  the  Secretary  adds,  *  *  to  which  any  one 
of  his  seniors  might  have  felt  entitled."  In 
May,  1898,  the  Flying  Squadron  was  consolidated 
with  the  naval  force  then  operating  in  the  West 
Indian  waters. 

Rear- Admiral  Schley  is  the  sixth  in  his  grade, 
and  has  served  (January,  1901)  nearly  eighteen 
years  at  sea,  over  twenty-five  years  on  shore  sta- 
tions, and  has  awaited  orders  or  been  on  leave 
for  about  four  years  in  all, — these  periods  closely 
corresponding  to  the  similar  ones  in  the  record 
of  Admiral  Dewey.  His  sea-service  aggregate 
is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  eighteen 
rear-admirals  now  on  the  list.     By  operation  of 


law,  his  active  career  terminates  on  his  sixty- 
second  birthday,  October  9,  1901,  and  he  then 
finally  retires  on  three-quarter  sea  pay,  or  about 
$5,600  per  year. 

Personally,  he  is  hale,  hearty,  grizzled  rather 
than  gray,  and  despite  the  severe  trials,  physic^ 
and  mental,  incident  to  his  long  career,  is  as 
genial  and  good-natured  as  he  was  as  a  midship- 
man. He  has  a  keen  and  refreshing  sense  of 
humor,  delights  in  <' a  good  story,"  harbors  no 
malice,  and  has  a  singular  facility  for  seeing  the 
best  side  of  his  enemies.  In  his  own  official  re- 
port on  the  Korean  fight,  he  goes  out  of  his  w^ay  to 
compliment  the  bravery  of  the  savage  who  tried 
to  spear  him.  He  is  nearer  in  habits,  disposition, 
and  feelings  to  the  typical  seaman  of  the  old  sea- 
stories  than  any  other  man  in  active  service.  He 
is  no  "sea-lawyer,"  and  is  very  apt  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  quite  regardless  of  ulterior  consequences. 

As  an  administrator,  he  becomes  careful  and 
conservative,  as  his  management  of  the  Bureau 
of  Equipment  and  Lighthouse  Establishment 
amply  attests.  Professionally,  he  is  neither  a 
**  Chesterfield  "  nor  a  *'  sharp," — these  terms  be- 
ing navy  slang  for  the  ornamental  individual 
who  shines  in  diplomacy,  ceremonial  functions, 
and  deportment,  and  the  close  specialist  who  de- 
votes his  chief  energies  to  ordnance,  electricity, 
engineering,  or  some  other  branch  of  science, 
rather  than  to  things  more  nearly  appertaining 
to  the  brine.  He  is  a  good  all-round  naval  offi- 
cer, a  master  of  his  own  particular  profession. 

His  especial  predilection  is  his  high  i*espect 
and  regard  for  *' Jacky,"  which  is  the  service 
name  for  the  enlisted  man  generically.  He 
firmly  believes  in  promotion  to  commissioned 
grades  directly  from  the  ranks,  warmly  de- 
nounces the  system  which,  he  contends,  says 
that  an  American  citizen  can  only  go  so  far  in 
the  naval  career  and  bars  his  advancement  to 
the  highest  honors,  and  to  all  arguments  con- 
trariwise simply  replies  that  he  knows  the  prob- 
lem is  difficult,  but  that  this  country  has  sense 
enough  to  solve  it.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  yet  is  reputed  to  have  always  had  what  the 
sailors  call  a**  happy  ship."  Those  who  have 
served  under  him  are  among  his  strongest  friends. 

His  life-partner  of  thirty-eight  years  is  still 
beside  him  ;  his  only  daughter  is  married,  and 
he  has  one  son  a  practising  physician  of  note  in 
New  York,  and  another  a  captain  in  the  army. 


Such  is  the  record  of  a  faithful,  tried,  and 
distinguished  public  servant, — saving  only  that 
part  of  it  which  now  leads  him  to  confide  lus 
honor  and  his  reputation  to  the  justioe  of  hia 

countrymen. 


AUTOMOBILE-MAKING   IN   AMERICA. 

BY  J.    A.    KINGMAN. 


[IE  novelty  of  Uie  horseless  carriage  and  its 

many  possibilities  make  tbe  topic  an  allur- 

jne.      The  public  is  frankly  curious  ant)  in- 

.ted,  and  tlit^re  is  not  a  professional  or  busi- 

man  who  does  not  realize  the  advantages 
■h  can  be  obtained  from  the  nse  of  an  auto- 
lie  winch  is  reasonable  in  price  and  econom- 
and  practical  in  operation.  Of  course,  the 
stry  is  yet  new,  and  although  it  is  progress- 
I'ery  rapidly,  the  public  have  not  had  time 
!Come  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  automo- 
Any  proBjwctive  purchaser  of  a  motor 
:le  wishes  to  know  something  about  tiie 
line  and  its  capabilities,  and  a  pretty  thor- 
i  demonstration  is  given  bim  before  he  makes 
lecision.  This  test  is,  however,  necessarily 
ed  ;  and  whenever  an  extended  test  of  an 
mobile  is  made,  it  is  of  value,  as  it  assists 
lublic  to  get  a  proper  idea  of  automobiles 
their  powers,  and  it  gives  the  buyer  an  idea 
)  what  he  may  expect.  Doubtless,  any  one 
ell  much  about  an  automobile  from  wateh- 
he  performances  of  one  which  is  owned  by 
ighbor  or  friend  ;  but,  ordiiianly,  the  ex- 
ince  of  any  one  operator  should  not  be  taken 
criterion  of  what  the  machine  can  actually 
nplish.  Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
h  the  automobile  is  used.  Competitive 
i  of  all  kinds  are  always  interesting,  and  au- 
<bile  tests  have  attracted  gi-eat  attention 
■ever  they  have  been  held. 
1   the   9th  of  this   month,    the  Automobile 

of  America  will  hold  a  very  important  con- 
It  consists  in  a  500-niile  run  from  New 
:  to  Buffalo,  and  is  open  to  motor  vehicles  of 
'pes,  whether  of  foreign  or  American  manu- 
,re.     About  85  miles  will  be  covered  each 

thus  allowing  6  days  for  the  contest.  The 
des  will  be  expected  to  maintain  a  speed  of 

10  to  12  miles  per  hour,  but  no  credit  will 
iven  for  a  speed  of  over  15  miles  per  hoar. 

contest  is  modeled  largely  after  the   1,000- 

trial  held  by  the  A  utomobile  Club  of 
t  Britain,   in    May,    ISIOO,    which    com[jeti- 

waa  very  successful  and  excellently  well 
iged.      The  New  York-Buffalo  run  follows 

English  trial  in  the  particular  that  it  is 
n  any  sense  a  race,  but  entirely  a  test  of 
bility.      In   the    English  trial,   the   vehicles 

classified   according  to   price,    but   in    the 

York-Buffalo  run  the  classification  is  by 
bt     This  is  an  important  difference,  and  it 


(Fitted  with  D 


would  seem  that  the  classification  by  price  is  a 
far  more  natural  one.  To  any  one  asking  about 
an  automobile,  the  first  questions  which  arise  are 
these  :  First,  how  much  does  the  machine  cost  ? 
Second,  what  can  it  do  7  The  matter  of  weight 
seems  distinctly  secondary, —the  matter  of  price 
is  more  interesting  and  more  important.  Any 
person  wh6  studies  the  performances  of  the  ve- 
hicles on  the  run  should  bear  in  mind  constantly 
the  price.  The  classification  by  horse-power  is 
not  made.  This  would  be  difficult  and  in  many 
ways  unsatisfactory. 

The  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  should  be  a 
very  good  test  of  the  powei-s  of  an  automobile. 
Last  spring  a  trip  was  made  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  in  an  eight -horse-power  machine  of 
French  manufacture.  The  vehicle  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  operator,  and  the  n 
in  fair  condition.   Two  passengers  were  tl, 

together  with  luggage.     The  operator  i  t 

the  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ny 

the  hardest  part  of  the  journey,  the  an 
west  of  Buffalo  being  very  mucli  less  than  in 
encountered  from   New  York   to   Buffalo, 
this  tour  an  ai  ■  of  tl  i 

hour  was  maintaim      a      )U(      ;      o 
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within  the  prescribed   limits    and  without   any 
serious  breakdown  is  entitled  to  much  praise. 

The  roads  in  the  Hudson  Valley  are  veiy  try- 
ing, some  of  then)  are  very  bad.  and  steep  hills 
abound.  In  a  number  of  cases  these  inclines  are 
covered  with  large  stones,  which  makes  the  trav- 
eling extremely  difficult ;  in  other  parts  of  the 


some  crit'cism  as  to  the  durability  of  Americao- 
made  automobiles.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
ai-e  lightly  consti-ucted  and  do  not  stand  up  to 
the  work  required  of  them.  Such  criticisms  an 
not  important,  for  it  has  been  proved  in  many 
ways  that  American  automobiles  are  entirely 
practical  and  durable  ;  and,  in  fact,  many  auto- 
mobiles in  this  country  have  been  very  Baccessfnl, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  liave  been  built  lighL 
Dead  weight  does  not  always  mean  Strength, 
and  although  strong  construction  tbroaghont  it 
requisite  and  necessary,  yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  increased  weight  means  increaiedflnt 
cost.  A  heavy  vehicle  must  be  fitted  with  large 
and  lieavy  tires,  which  are  expensive  to  repair  or 
to  replace. 

The  reauUs  of  this  contest  will  not  be  of  value 
unless  the  person  who  studies  them  does  so 
with  a  very  fair  understanding  of  the  conditions ; 
for  instance,  a  certain  machine  may  make  a  very 
excellent  showing,  and  an  exactly  similar  ma- 
chine may  not  do  nearly  so  well.  What  would 
be  the  reaj^on  ?  Simply  this :  One  vehicle 
might   be    in    charge    of    a    manufacturer's  ex- 
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route  there  ts  a  groat  deal  of  deep  sand  and  loose 
gravel,  both  sworn  enemies  to  the  progress  of  an 
automobile.  Some  of  the  road  is  excellent,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  is  a  very  fair  Average  of  the  country 
roads  tliroujihout  the  United  Stales.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  run  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  lask  :  and.  in  case  of  l)ad  weather, 
the  difficulties  will  be  gi-eatly  incn^ascd. 

When  the  nature  of  the  roads  is  ciinnidered,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  run  from  Xew  York  to  Buf- 
falo is  not  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  race.  The 
roads  will  not  pennit  of  high  speed.  It  is  im- 
material what  is  the  make  of  theniachine  or  what 
are  its  powers, — over  iiad  roads  and  up  steep 
hills,  the  speed  is  iiecessarilv  limited. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  public  is  to  classify 
a  contest  of  this  kind  as  a  race.  It  is  not,  Low- 
ever,  in  any  sense  a  speed  competition,  but 
merely  a  competitive  trial  to  show  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  different  types  of  automobiles 
which  are  entered.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  holding  this  endurance  contest,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  is  that  there  has  been 


pert,  and  the  other  be  in  charge  of  one  not 
nearly  so  profieient  in  the  art  of  running  the 
machine  or  in  effecting  temporary  repairs.  The 
results,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  unless 
looked  at  in  the  right  way.  Some  of  the  mod- 
ern automobiles  are  so  complicated  that  an  ordi- 
nary person  cannot  drive  them,  and  such  auto- 
mobiles might  make  the  best  showing  in  the 
Kew  York- Buffalo  run  ;  this  would  interest  an 
ordinary  person,  but  if  he  knew  the  real  condi- 
tions the  results  would  appear  in  an  entirely 
different  light.     In  the  recent  race  from  Paris  to 
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Berlin,  practically  all  of  the  contestants  were  ex- 
perts in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  all  cases 
ihey  were  accompanied  by  an  able  mechanic, 
thoroughly  convei-sant  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  vehicle.  In  the  New  York-Buffalo  contest 
there  will  be  hill-climbing  competitions  at  differ- 
ent points. 

.  The  manufacturers  wilt,  of  course,  participate 
largely  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  was  consid- 
ered advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  vehicles 
entered  in  any  class  by  any  one  manufacturer  to 
three.     About  one  hundred  vehicles  will  start. 

The  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  this  com- 
petition is  a  reflection  of  the  interest  which  is 
being  manifested  all  over  the  country  in  the  auto- 
mobile. Three  years  ago,  there  were  very  few 
automobiles  in  common  use  in  this  country.  The 
electric  cabs,  which  at  that  time  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  were 
probably  the  first  automobiles  that  many  people 
ever  saw.  Although  many  machines  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country,  yet  the 
number  iias  been  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  mass  of  pieople  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  who  are  following  every  step 
ill  tlie  progress  of  the  industry. 

The  advancement  of  automobile  manufacture 
in  this  country  has  been  very  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  compared  with  the  production 
of  automobiles  in  foreign  countries.  In  France, 
ihe  industry  is  not  nearly  so  new  as  in  England 
or  in  America.  Interest  has  been  at  fever  heat 
ever  since  about  1894,  the  year  of  the  Paris- 
Bordeaux  race. 

The  French  manufacturers  of  automobiles  cer- 
tainly deserve  great  credit.  They  have  originated 
the  motor  tricycle,  the  voiturette,  and  numer- 
ous other  styles  of  automobiles.     The  Daimler 


motor,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  auto- 
mobiles of  any  size,  is  a  German  invention,  but 
has  been  domiciled  by  the  French  ;  and  the  gaso- 
line automobiles  fitted  with  this  type  of  motor 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  most  prominent  firm  of  French  manu- 
facturers. 

Last  year,  there  were  registered  in  Paris  some- 
what over  five  thousand  motor  carriages  and 
about  eleven  thousand  motor  cycles,  the  latter 
comprising  motor  bicycles,  motor  tricycles,  and 
the  like.  Practically  all  of  the  French  automo- 
biles have  been  of  the  internal -combustion  type. 

In  England,  the  conditions  are  quite  different. 
There,  few  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  man- 
ufacture machines  in  quantity,  and  many  stock- 
jobbing schemes  have  been  worked  up  and 
foisted  on  the  public.  This  has  led  to  the  impor- 
tation into  England  of  large  liumbers  of  both 
French  and  American  automobiles.  Such  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  as  have  succeeded  have  imi- 
tated closely  the  machines  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. In  this  country,  the  electric  vehicle  was 
the  first  one  to  be  used  to  any  extent ;  and  all  of 
the  three  practical  types — namely,  steam,  gaso- 
line, and  electric,  have  been  carefully  developed. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  gasoline  car- 
riages have  shown  considerable  originality  ;  they 
are  largely  using  their  own  motors  and  working 
out  their  own  problems.  In  many  cases,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  designs  is  noticeable  '  but, 
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(Built  on  American  lines.) 

nevertheless,  tlio  Amer- 
ican gasoline  carriage 
ia  an' American  prod- 
uct, and  not  a  base  copy 
of  ilie  French  article. 
The  steam  carriage  has 
shown  the  most  inter- 
esting development. 
Two  years  ago,  lliere 
wei-e  practically  no 
motor  vehicles  of  this 
kind ;  now  there  are 
between  four   and    five 

thousand  in  use  in  this  qasoi 

c  o  « ti  t  r  , .  Thuj,  the  ,i„,„fi,-.-tuiit,  on .  „,„ 
B  t  e  a  ni    automobile    in  Pricr. 

two  short  years  has 

grown  to  be  the  most  widely  used  type.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
steam  automobiles  in  America  has  exixirted  25 
per  cent,  of  ilie  total  output.  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  Amer- 
ican automobiles  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1900  there  were  reg- 
istered in  Paris  about  five  tJiousand  automobiles. 
It  is  quite  dillicult  t«  get  exact  figures  of  the 
number  of  machines  Ix-infj  used  in  this  country, 
as  there  are  no  definite  methods  of  registration 
and  tlie  vehicles  are  pi-etty  widely  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States.  A  careful  estimate  puts 
the  figures  at  about  eight  thousand  motor  vehicles 
of  all  types.  A  great  many  more  than  this  have 
been  manufactured,  as  a  consideralile  quantity 
has  been  exported,  and  many,  as  yet,  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  market. 

There  are  about  one  liundred  and  fifty  automo- 


uCacturers  listed  ;  but  very  few  of  these 
s  are  on  a  linn  basis,  and  they  are  doing 
little  except  to  experiment  in  a  t«ntative  manner. 
Only  about   one-third  of  this  list  are  concerns 
which  have  turned  out  a  seemingly  practical  ma- 
chine with  any  intention  of  putting  the  same  on 
the  market.   Of  the  entire  list  of  1 50,  only  about  10 
companies  are  producing  vehicles  in  any  quantity. 
The  output  of  the   10  largest  companies  in  the 
United  tjtatea  is  probably  over  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  machines  that  have  been  placed  on  the  market. 
In    New  York  City,   there   are    about    1,000 
autoinoLiiles,  of  which  800  are  driven  by  sleani. 
500    by    electricity,  and    250    by  gasoline.      In 
Chicago,  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  is  not 
so  large  as  that  in  New  York  City.      There  ia  a 
total  of  about  450   vehicles,  of  which    200  are 
electrical,    150  steam,   and  about  100    gaeoline. 
In  both  cities,  the  electric  vehicles  for  public  ser- 
vice are  included.    In  and  aljout  Boston,  there  an 
3  7  0  vehicles,    2  2  0  ol 
which  are    steam,  90 
electric,   and   50   gaso- 
line.    The  figures  tot 
Philadelphia  are  m  fol- 
lows :     Steam,    ISI; 
gasoline,    130,    inchid- 
iiig  motor  qrolea;  and 
electric,  about  50.     In 
the  above   cases,  it  it 
difficult    to    get   exact 
figures,    but    it    is    be- 
lieved that  the  relatin 
proportions    are    aboat 
correct.     It  is  still  more 

„,  ^   ^  difficult  to  estimate  the 

.  El  uht  horse-power.  _        .       r 

amount    of   money   in- 
vested in    the  automo- 


lAmerlcan  manuf  actnre,  but  on  Fntieb  Un^ 
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bile  industry  in  tiiis  couiilry,  and  tiie  aura  total 
of  the  capitalizations  of  the  liilTewnl  companies 
would  he  quite  TiiisleadiDp.  TJje  total  amount 
invested  in  this  industry,  however,  is  probably 
more  than  has  ever  been  invested  in  the  bicycle 
business. 

As  to  the  machines  themselves,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  three  important  types— gasoline, 
steam,  and  electric — have  all  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  A  comparison  of 
these  different  types  is  intercstinfc ;  but  as  the 
manufacturers  who  have  the  most  knowledge  are 
apt  to  be  biased,  any  person  investigating  tiie 
subject  with  the  idea  of  selecting  a  machine  best 
suited  for  his  use  is  sure  to  receive  information 
from  different  sources  which  is  conflicting.  The 
public  needs  to  be  educated  as  to  the  digerent 


As  to  the  present  excellence  of  automobiles, 
there  can  be  no  question.  Their  adoption  has 
been  recent  and  rapid,  but  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  tor  a  long  time.  Practical  au- 
tomobiles were  used  seventy  years  ago,  but  they 
were  not  successful.  People  were  not  ready  for 
them,  and  there  were  other  difficulties.  To-day, 
all  is  different.  The  facilities  for  manufacturing 
motor  vehicles  are  better  than  ever  before.  The 
integral  parts  have  been  studied  and  developed 
for  uses  in  other  work  ;  the  modern  factory,  with 
all  of  its  conveniences,  is  the  outcome  of  long 
years  of  mechanical  industry.  Thus,  the  auto- 
mobile has  the  advantage  of  all  of  this  experi- 
ment and  improvement  in  other  lines. 


types  of  motor  carriages,  but  a  fair  understanding 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  interested  person 
looking  carefully  into  the  matter  and  making  a 
personal  trial  of  the  different  types.  If  a  person 
desire  to  purchase  a  motor  vehicle,  he  should 
consider  carefully  just  what  conditions  are  to  be 
met  and  just  what  work  the  machine  has  to  do. 
It  is  very  probable  that  any  person  purchasing 
an  automobile  from  a  reliable  concern  will  have 
success,  provided  he  operate  the  machine  care- 
fully and  give  it  proper  attention.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  electric  motor,  the 
steam  engine,  and  the  gas  engine  have  all  been 
proven  successful,  and  that  an  automobile  made 
by  a  well-known  concern  and  fitted  with  any  one 
of  these  three  types  of  motive  power  is  a  prac- 
tical motor  vehicle. 
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Tlierc  lias  been  a  wise  policy  manifested  by 
American  niaiuiractiirei-s — namely,  to  manufac- 
ture automobiles  reftsonable  in  price,  and  eo  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  operated  by  people  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  This  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  foreign  nianufaclurers.  The  French 
have  built  largely  to  order,  and  have  not  in- 
creased their  capacity  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  np 
with  their  orders.  The  special  machines,  which 
they  have  so  largely  made,  are  expensive  and 
powerful  carriages.  These  machines  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  touring  on  such  good 
roads  as  ox'n-t  on  the  Continent  and  in  England, 
or  for  traveling  at  high  rates  of  s|>eed  for  long- 
continued  penods  of  time.  It  is  Iwlieved  that 
these  roqui laments  are  not  desired  by  tiieaverage 
American,  it  seems  certain  that  high  speed  will 
not  obtain  in  this  country,  for  it  is  dangerous  and 
unnecessary.  A  person  desiring  to  go  from  one 
point  to  another  in  the  shortest  possible  time  pre- 
fers to  go  by  railroad.  The  pur|H)so  of  the  auto- 
moliile  is  not  to  travel  at  the  B(M!ed  of  an  ordinary 
e.fpress  train  ;  and  though  it  may  have  the  power 
lo  do  this,  it  cannot  be  so  driven  if  the  roads  are 
not  in  the  proper  condition.  The  limitation  of 
the  speed  of  the  automobile  is  most  wise  and  rea- 
sonable. There  has  been  consiiierat>le  legislation 
against  the  speed  of  automobiles,  and  this  wilt 
continue  if  the  tendency  toward  racing  on  the 
public  highways  continues. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  reason  why  the  craze 
for  Sliced  will  not  spread  in  this  country  is  that 
the  ordinary  person  cannot  own  and  maintain  a 
racing-niacliine,   wliich  is  essentially  expensive. 


(A  twihseatcd  vehicle.  Capacltr-  'our  persoRS.  The  mi 
facluri^i'a  are  beglnDlRg  to  appreciate  tlie  fact  that 
RVcraKc  family  ran  getbut  UUle  iiaeoatof  tlieone-aei 


vdilcle  with  a  capHcHyoCtwopdHSeiiBerBandno  bacaaoe.) 

The  ordinary  automobile  suitable  for  country 
use  can  be  run  at  a  liigher  rate  of  speed  than 
should  be  allowed  by  law. 

I'robably  the  most  important  question  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  matter  of  price.     Only  a  lim- 
ited numl>er  of  people  can  afford  lo  buy  a  large 
and  expensive  touring  carriage;  and  even  if  they 
could  do  t!iis,  there  must  bo  considered  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  maintaining  an  expert  mechanic 
at  a  high  salary.     Vox  such  lai-ge  and  powerful 
machines,  the  cliuvffeur  is  necessary,  and  lie  must 
Ik)  an  exjH'rt,  in  order  to  keep  the  complicated 
mechanism  in  running  oi-der.     American  inanu- 
factui'ers  have  set  about  to 
produce  machines  in  quan- 
tity, so  that  the    price  can 
be  i^educed  thereby  and  the 
public   at    large    have    the 
beuelit  of    machines    which 
are  not  extravagant  in  price, 
and  which  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  (lie  oi-dinary  Individ-. 
ual.      If  the  experieocm  of 
some    who  have   bought 
Fj-ench    machines    are    re- 
j>ear«d,    it   is   hardly  to  be 
uxjwcted  that  the   importa- 
tion   will    continue,    etipe- 
cially  when  the  import  duty 
of   4.')  per  cent,  is  consid- 
ered.    One   interesting  in-. 
stance  may  be  cited.      Last 
war,  a  well-known  automo- 
liilist  imported  a  famoDB 
French     racing  -  oiachiDfl 
which    ha<1    never   been 
icHiNK.  beaten,  although  it  had 
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it,  Dnlotuled,  3,176  poaads.  Cnrrylns  capacity,  USti 
Ib.  UBIImoin  Hpeed.  13  miles  per  hoar.  WUlrunlS 
OD  one  lllllDS  of  gasoline  tank.) 


part  in  numerous  iniport&nt  road  races, 
price    paid    for   the    vebicle    was    about 

00  ;  adding  to  this  the  45  per  cent,  import 
nakes  a  total  first  cost  of  about  $17,000. 

machine  was  used  perhaps  one  dozen 
Id  this  country,  and  was  eventually  sold 
1,000  to  a  well-known  New  Yorker.  The 
has  had  little  pleasure  from  the  carri^e. 
d,  it  can  be  stated  with  authority  that  the 
(obile  is  in  tlie  repair  shop  six  days  after  it 
eea  on  the  road  once.  It  is  believed  that 
sperience  ia  by  no  means  an  unusual  one. 
2;n-made  machines  of  this  kind,  which  are 
to  order,  are  difficult  to  repair,  because  in 
f  a  breakdown  new  parts  have  to  be  made 
ally,  or  ordered  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
In  both  cases,   the  expense  is  attended 

1  great  loss  of  time  during  which  the  ve- 
is,  BO  to  speak,  out  of  commission. 


The  commej-cial  automobile,  in  which  bo  many 
people  are  interested,  has  not  been  developed  as 
rapidly  as  the  smaller  machineB.  It  has  been 
noticeable,  however,  that  automobile  delivery 
vehicleB  are  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Much  has  been  done  toward  producing  automo- 
bile trucks,  and  it  would  seem  that  more  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  the  production  of  ma- 
chines of  this  type  than  has  been  taken  in  the 
betterment  of  the  roads.  It  is  especially  true  of 
the  heavy  automobiles  that  they  must  be  run 
over  a  smootli  surface.  The  locomotive  and  the 
trolley  car  run  over  steel  rails  which  are  laid 
with  the  utmost  care ;  on  the  other  band,  the 
automobile  has  to  run  over  the  highway,  where 
grades  exist  which  are  much  greater  than  those 
existing  on  railroads.     If  the  hills  are  steep  and 


tOperated  by  si 
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the  roads  rough,  good  results  can  hardly  be  ob- 
uined  even  by  the  most  careful  and  expert  han- 
dling. It  is  evident  that  the  manufacturers  are 
in  somewhat  of  a  false  position.  Shall  the  auto- 
mobile be  developed  to  run  over  rough  roads,  oi 
shall  the  roads  be  bettered  to  permit  of  the  im 
provement  and  general  adoption  of  the  automo- 
bile ?  Certainly  the  latter.  The  improvement 
of  the  highways  in  this  country  has  been  greatl] 
delayed,  but  is  now  being  taken  up  in  a  ver 
gratifying  manner.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
the  success  of  the  automobile  depends  so  much 
as  on  good  roads. 

Returning  again  to  the  cost  of  the  automobile. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  be — in  fact,  it 
amounts  to  a  very  general  expectation — that  the 
price  will  be  reduced  very  materially  in  a  year  or 
so.  ■  The  comparison  between  the  bicycle  and  the 
automobile  is  always  brought  up.     To  be  sure, 
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tlie  pi-ice  of  the  Ijicycle  was  liigli  at  first,  and 
was  t't?(liiced  materially  later  ;  but  it  is  utifair.  in 
any  sense,  to  comparo  tlicae  two  iiiacliines.  TUo 
autoiiiol)ile  is  a  road  carriage  driven  liv  its  uwn 
power  ;  the  bicycle  is  a  small  and  relatively  in- 
expensive machine  driven  by  human  force.  The 
princii)al  reason  why  the  automobile  and  bicycle 
are  so  often  compared  is  that  they  ai'o  often  used 
for  the  same  puriMisc, — in  other  woi-ds.  in  many 
coses  they  may  acfom]>lisb  largely  the  same  enil. 

The  bicycle  was  at  one  time  a  novelty  and  a 
luxury,  but  the  hiyh  price  was  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  desired  to  make  excessive 
profits.  Special  machinery  had  to  be  puicliased 
in  order  to  ujake  the  macliines  at  all  ;  and  the 
starting  of  an  entirely  now  industry  would  have 
been  impossible  unless  such  ju-ices  were  charged. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  pn^seiit  prices  of  the 
automobile  are  more  reiuiouable  than  were  the 
prices  of  the  early  bicych-s.  It  ia  always  possi- 
ble to  make  a  cheap  automobile,  but  this  inten- 
tion ia  not  held  by  any  reputable  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  to-day.  ('lieap  automobiles  will 
not  last,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  give  them  proper  attention.  Ma- 
chinery must  be  of  the  best  to  stand,  not  only 
the  wear  and  tear  Caused  by  the  rough  roads, 
but  the  abuse  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  receive 
when  it  gets  into  hands  which  will  not  operate  it 
carefully  or  give  it  the  necessary  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  predict  the  future  of 


the  automobile,  and  the  question  as  to  whetlm 
it  will  supersede  horses  is  by  no  meana  an  im- 
portant one.  I'he  automobile  is  not  a  fad  or 
plaything,  aUhough  probably  a  large  perceotlgt 
of  the  jirescnt  owners  have  merely  taken  it  opw 
account  of  its  novelty.  There  ia  no  doabt  thit 
the  bicycle  was  largely  used  at  one  tim*  ■■  > 
fad,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be  the  boon  d  mil* 
iions  of  workingmen.  It  appears  that  the  de- 
mand for  bicycles  is  as  strong  as  ever,  (udf  ■ 
difierent  class  of  people  are  em  ploying.  tliBin. 

As  time  goes  on,  automobiles  of  all  typMWill 
undoubtedly  show  material  improvemMlt,  ■)■ 
though  radical  changes  are  hardly  to  be  expected. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that, 
although  the  automobile  ia  novel,  it  merely  con- 
sists of  the  application  of  well-known  and  tried 
devices  to  a  road  carriage,  the  combination  form- 
ing, indeed,  a  strict  innovation.  The  first  fe* 
years  of  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country 
have  shown  a  remarkable  demand  for  motor  velii- 
cles.  So  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  niachinea 
have  been  for  pleasure  purposes.  This  demand 
is  not  likely  to  deiTease,  for  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  automobile  touring  will  be- 
come even  more  popular  than  it  has  been. 

As  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  anto- 
mobile,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  already  a  boon  to 
physicians,  and  a  necessity  to  many  business 
houses.  As  a  method  of  transporting  passengers 
or  freight,  it  has  unlimited  possibilities. 
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THE   ECONOMICS   OF   CATTLE-RANCHING   IN 
THE   SOUTHWEST. 

BY  ROBERT   M.    BARKER. 


THE  foremost  industry  in  the  Soutliwest  is 
the  raising  of  cattle  for  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louia.  and  Chicago  markets,  as  well  as  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  it  is  devoted  a  large  part  of 
Colorado,  over  half  of  Texas,  and  practically  all 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  while  included  in 
it  are  some  six  and  one-quarter  million  liead,  at 
an  approximate  valuation  of  |r25,000,000.  The 
statistics  of  January  1,  1900,  are  the  latest  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  following  official  estimate  of  ran^e  cattle,  as 
distinguished  from  milch  cows,  in  the  Southwest 
is  of  interest : 


Number. 

PrkVr 

™... 

11 

11 

iS.ia 

liiiJ 

The  above  figures  are  inadequate,  for  they  give 
no  idea  of  the  vast  capital  represcnt«d  in  land, 
leaseholds,  and  improvements. 


Tlie  business  of  raising  cattle  is  not,  as  the  un- 
initiated might  assume,  the  mere  turning  loose 
on  the  prairie  of  a  few  hundred  head  to  increase 
and  prosper,  and",  finally,  after  being  driven  hither 
and  thither  from  spring  until  autumn  by  a  few 
reckless  cowboys,  Ijo  hurried  from  the  AVostem 
range  to  the  kitchen  range.  It  is  a  serious 
undertaking,  requiring  more  territory  and  fewer 
human  workers  than  any  other  industry,  fraught 
with  numerous  interesting  problems,  and,  withal, . 
broad  in  ramifications  if  not  in  detail.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  it  as  being  confined  ;  it  is  spread 
out  over  a  vast  territory  where  cheap  land,  luxu- 
riant native  grass,  and  an  equable  climate  all  the 
year  round  make  this  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  the  most  profitable  pursuit  in  the  Southwest, 
Equfltly  fine  grass  is  found  in  the  Xortbwest,  but 
severe  wintere  render  it  difficult  to  raise  calves 
successfully,  so  recourse  is  had  to  maturing 
Southern-born  iierds  and  fattening  them  for  the 

Naturally,  the  first  problem  in  this  industry  is 
land,  and  each  head  of  cattle  requires  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  acres  for  its  sustenance.  In 
Texas,  land  is  either  leased  for  a  period  of  one 
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being  fewer  people  to  tlie  square  mile  than  in 
aoy  otlier  large  portion  of  ilie  United  States. 
t'onservative  stock  men  admit  that  with  four  Bec- 
tions  and  one  luindi-eO  lirad  of  cattle  a  good  liv- 
ing can  l>e  made,  but  lliis  reqiiii-es  an  outlay  of 
at  least  four  thousand  dollars.  If,  as  they  add, 
the  settler  lias  that  sum,  which  is  not  altogether 
probable,  ho  might  pusli  fai'ther  west,  on  to  the 
fi-ee  rangt!  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
there  invest  all  his  capital  in  cattle. 

Texas  is  noted  for  the  number  and  extent  of 
its  ranches.  Of  a  total  of  several  thousands, 
they  vary  in  size  from  a  few  thousand  to  several 
million  acres,  the  large  ones  averaging  fifty  thon- 
sand  acres.  Tjie  greatest  is  tlie  ■'  X.  I.  T.,"  in 
the  Panhandle,  which  embraces  half  a  dozen 
counties  and  contains  nearly  three  million  acres. 
It  belongs  to  the  "Capitol  Syndicate,"  a  com- 
pany of  men  who  received  this  vast  territory 
some  twenty  yeai-a  ago  in  return  for  providing 
the  niagnilicent  state  house  at  Austin.  The 
ranch  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  each  man- 
aged by  a  foreman,  and  each  connected  with  the 
headquartpr.^i  by  means  of  telepliones.     The  whole 


to  ten  years,  at  nn  annuiil  rate  of  three  cents  per 
acre,  or  bought  outrigiit,  ivluui  it  costs  fi-om 
lifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  per  aci-e,  according  to 
location  and  facilities  for  grass  and  water.  Most 
of  the  leased  land  belongs  to  the  State,  and  tlio 
revenues  derived  frcuu  .sales  and  leases  help 
maintain  the  public  schools  and  asylviius.  These 
so-called  '-school  lauds"  now  comprisp  4,Jll,- 
144  acii%  and  avk  scattered  throughout  llie  west- 
ern counties.  The  scIkmiI  fund,  to-diiy.  amounts 
til  over  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  annual  revt-nue 
itpproxiniates  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

.\t  present,  il  is  diflicidt  to  find  unlcascd  land 
iii  imfli'-ient  ((uantilies,  and  recourse  is  had  to 
sulileiling.  wiiich  implies  tlie  payment  of  a  large 
bimus — often  jlDO  jier  srctiun.  Of  late  yea i-s, 
legislators  and  oiliersin  eastern  Te.\as  have  argued 
that  a  large  part  of  tlie  Slate  was  controlled  by  a 
small  class  of  men  whose  only  interest — cattle — 
prevented  the  encouragement,  development,  and 
pmniolion,  in  that  part,  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural inteiTstH.  It  was  snggesterl  that  the 
ranch  territory  be  split  np  into  small  holdings  for 
the  lienelit  uf  newcomers,  and  that  every  indnee- 
nient  Ihj  made  tn  develop  the  western  ri'gion. 
The  agitation  finally  culminated  in  a  bill,  am] 
the  last  IcKislatutv  enacted  that  the  scliool  lands 
in  over  lifiy  counties  sliciuld  be  opened  to  set- 
tlers, allowing  no  one  to  secure  more  than  lour 
sections,  or  2,.i0il  acres.  Three  years'  Ktf.idence 
and  *.i«0  worth  of  improvements  gives  title,  and 
the  settler  is  allowi-d  forty  yeai-s,  at  .3  per  rent, 
interest,  lo  complete  his  puivliase,  in  semi-annual 
installment.  The  catlle  men,  who  fought  this 
measure,  ami  wlio  will  oi>pose  any  furtlier  at- 
ti'mjits  to  sundivide  ilie  range  UTritorv.  state 
that  much  of  the  range  is  absolutely  unsuited  to 
the  needs  of  Ilie  small    holder,   givini',   amont; 


jtlier  reasons,  the  pli 


of   population, — tliere 


BUAHDIN-a  VOUHO  OALVM. 

is  run  with  the  system  and  dispatch  wbtoh  eliu- 
acterize  all  great  industries.  On  this  nuidl  BOW 
run  considerably  over  one  hundred  thmuiad 
lieo'l  of  cattle,  and  an  idea  of  its  sise  msy  bo 
gain(-il  from  the  fact  that  the  pasture  fenoa  SZ- 
tends  'JHl  miles  in  one  direction  and  25  io  -U- 
other,  making  a  total  area  of  about  five  tboiuaad 
square  miles.  From  time  to  time,  small  pftieeh 
of  land  have  been  sold,  and,  meanwhile,  nlu- 
tiiins  have  appreciated  from  fifty  centa  an  aento 
four  times  that  amount. 

Probably  the  two  largest  individual  ht^lari  of 
laiLd  in  the  Southwest  are  Maj.  George.W.  LitOs- 
field,  of  Hoswell,  New  Mexico,  and  Col.  C.  C. 
Slmiglacr,    of    Dallas,    Te.xas.      The   nnch  Mid 
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farm  holdings  of  tlie  foiiner  aggregate  1, '250, 000 
acres,  while  the  latter  is  said  to  control  by  lease 
and  title  very  nearly  one  million  acres.  Major 
Littlefield  owns  about  seventy-five  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  and  only  recently  paid  #790,000  in  casli 
for  280,000  acres  of  choice  grazing  iand,  together 
with  some  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  which  he 
boiiglit  of  the  "Capitol  Syndicate."  It  is  said 
that  he  caine  out  of  the  Civd  War  penniles,", 
learned  the  cattle  business,  and  has  since  made 
over  five  million  dollars.  Among  other  largo 
linlders  are  Jolin  Scharbrauer,  Sugg  Robinsott, 
"WinfieM  Scott,  and  tlie  Cowden  brothers.  Not 
a  few  of  the  cattle  kings  have  purchased  large 
tracts  of  Texas  range,  and  their  interests  will  not 
wholly  suffer,  even  though  the  "school  lands" 
Ids  eventually  all  sohl  to  settlei-s. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  there  is  free 
range  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  national  government 
controls  the  land  and  penntts  any  one,  witliout 
expense  of  purchase  or  lease,  to  raise  as  many 
cattle,  gjicep,  and  hoi'scs  as  he  chooses,  piMviding 
iieitjier  fences  nor  pn.stun-R  are  c<instrut'ted,  save 
■within  ilie  quarter -sec  I  ion  whicli  any  one  may 
acquire.  P'ree  range  implies  more  help  and  con- 
stant watchfulness,  bnt,  witliuut  further  expense. 
the  herd  may  increase  indefinitely  ;  whereas,  in 
the  States,  new  land  must  be  obtained  as  the 
herd  expands  Ijeyoiul  ihe  limit,  or  the  surplus 
'   ti  and  disease  ensue. 


After  land, 


:attle 


i  the  firs 


requi 


a  problem,  assuredly,  of  more  importance  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  great  demaiid  for  heef. 


and  to  the  general  introduction  of  thoroughbred 
stock.  During  the  money  crisis  of  a  decade  ago, 
the  working  people  gave  up  beef  to  sucli  an 
extent  that  cattle  depreciated  to  a  quarter  of  its 
present  value.  At  the  same  time  came  an  unex- 
pected call  for  veal  from  the  wealthy  classes,  ami 
a  ready  market  was  soon  obtained  for  very  yom;g 
calves  at  five  dollars  apiece,  6t  about  half  what 
full-grown  steers  were  then  worth.  Conditions 
again  becoming  lietter,  ranchmen  immediately 
prospered,  and  few  have  lost  money  within  the 
last  eight  yeare.  Beef  steers  that  sold  for  ten 
dollars  and  fifteen  dollara  apiece  in  139'2  now 
bring  double  that  amount,  and  market  conditions 
are  so  good  that  commission  houses  readily  ad- 
vance one-half  the  value  of  any  herd,  thereby 
allowing  the  ranchman  to  reinvest  in  more  cattle. 
This  marked  rise  in  values  la  not  alone  due  to  a 
demand  for  beef,  bnt  partly  to  the  reason  that 
ranchmen  are  i-etaining  their  thoroughbred  calves 
and  selling  tliem  to  other  breeders  at  prices 
greatly  in  advance  of  what  tliey  would  bring  as 

The  motto  of  the  successful  cattle  man  has 
ever  been,  '■  Retain  your  heifers,  sell  your  steer 
calves,"  ami  the  degree  to  whicli  this  has  been 
observed  is  mea.sured  by  the  success  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Average  ranch  cows,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, are  worth  from  eighteen  dollare  to  twciity- 
four  dollars  each,  and  hulls  from  forty  dollars 
to  sixty  dollars  each  ;  and  such  are  the  profits  of 
the  business  that  men  borrow  money  at  8,  10, 
and  even  I'J  per  cent.,  to  invest  in  it. 


ACROSS  TBB  PKCOS  VALLKT 
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Cattle  men  are  ri'COjini/.iiiK  the-  iwrcjisc^l  viiliio 
to  tlic-  lienl,  OS  well  as  in  tlm  market,  o(  linely 
grailed  Block  in  iirefiTentre  to  tlie  long-horned 
and  innscular  Texas  and  Mexican  cattle  ;  and 
wliile  the  initial  expense  is  heavy,  tliey  iiiid  it 
pays,  for  raiigi!  land  is  ever  iK'coniing  more  val- 
iialih^  ;  and  they  ]'eBli:!e  that  sooner  or  later  a 
given  area  iinist  provide  foi-  the  full  conipleiiiont 
of  sleek  and  fat  animals,  of  tho  kind  that  fully 
mature  l)ef()re  the  third  year  and  produce  the 
most  tender  beef  in  the  largest  qnantities.  I  n 
thin  coniiectioD  may  be  notwi  the  Umdency  to 
breed  out  or  rednce  llie  sis-.o  of  horns,  which, 
no  longer  nei-essary  fur  defense,  not  only  are  a 
Boui'oe  of  danger  to  other  cattle,  but  int^n^ase  the 
cost  of  transiioi'tation. 

Amoiif;  ranclimeii,  there  is  mnch  pleasant  ri- 
valry over  the  respwtive  merits  of  their  thorough- 
breds, choice  lieing  largely  conliiun]  to  the  Eng- 
lish Hewford.s  and  Dnrhanis  or  Sliortliorns,  and 
the  Scoteh  ilidluways  and  Angus,  all  of  which 
are  of  mild  disposition,  are  Kood  feeders,  and  pro- 
duce a  line  ([niiniity  of  flesh.  The  Hereford 
in  that  it,  of  all.  thrives 
1  range,  and  prinluces 
the  most  successful  results  when  lired  Ui  the  com- 
mon slock  for  till"  purjKise  of  raising  the  standard  . 
of  the  whole  lierd.  One  Tlerefor.l  bull,  "Sir- 
Bridewell,"  alone  cost  C'olqnel  iSlaiijrhter  (ta.OOO, 
and  another,  *3,()ii0,  while  Estes  &  Walts,  of 
JIidlan4,;,Xexas,  paid  g2,.jil0  for  yet  another. 
The  Townsend  brothers  of  western  Texas  are 
noted  breeders  of  Herefords,  biit  not  long  since 


gave  ?."i(Kl  apiece  for  sixteen  Durham  cows,  while 
there  was  lately  reported  the  sale  of  over  one 
hundreil  Ammleen  Angus  cattle  at  an  average 
price  i>f  *-)Hl.  A  year  or  two  ago,  at  a  fat -stock 
exhibition  in  Kansas  City,  a  magnificent  Angus 
steer  was  bonght  at  auction  for  ^2,400  by  an  en- 
terprising butcher  who  thought  he  saw  much  free 
advertising  in  beef  that  cost  at  the  rate  of  #1.50 
l>er  pound.  However,  he  could  not  convince  his 
pati'ons  tliat  it  was  worth  all  of  that.  Prwbablv 
the  largest  bi-eeder  of  Angus  cattle  in  America  is 
Nelson  Morris,  of  <.:hicago,  whose  famous  "C" 
ranch  on  the  Staked  I'iains  is  35  miles  long  and 
has  an  area  of  444  square  miles,  lis  2«O,O0O 
acres  and  511  windmills  now  provide  grass  and 
water  for  neai-ly  fifteen  thousand  cattle,  the  m»- 
jorily  of  which  are  jet  black  in  color  and  without 
horns.  About  half  of  this  property  is  leased  from 
the  State ;  the  lemainder  belongs  to  Mr,  Morrii, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  never  seen  his  ranch.   '.■ 

Except  in  the  summer,  it  seldom  rains  in  th» 
Southwest,  and  ulucIi  of  the  water  that  docs  fall 
is  saved  by  means  of  dams  and  surface  lakes. 
Improved  systems  of  well-digging  and  vindmill- 
construction  have  rendered  simple  the  water 
problem,  and  to-day,  if  any  water  is  to  tte  found 
ij  will  be  had,  even  though  quicksand  and  rock 
arc  cnrourititred.  Considering  ^le  a^ost  total 
a1>Kence  of  rivers,  creeks,  lakes,  &d  springs,  it  ift 
surprising  that  fresh  water  is  s^  genendly  ob- 
tained. Exceptions  are  seen  in  the  desert  regiona 
of  .Arizona  am!  in  a  few  spots  on  the  Staked  Plaina 
of  Texas  and   Xew  Jlexico.     Otlierwiae,  it  ift 
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(One  ot  the  best-fi)a[pped  ranchra  In  tlio  United  States. 
Flfry  thousunil  acres  of  Innd.) 

merely  ft  question  of  ili^^ring  and  an  approximate 
expense  of  tliice  or  iour  hundred  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  dollar- per- foot 
rate  usually  charged 
and  the  cost  of  excavat- 
ing a  small  reservoir. 
Throughout  the  Staked 
Plains,  numerous  small 
and  picturesque  salt 
lakes  lie  nestled  among 
cli5s  of  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, and  brightly 
colored  clay,  their 
whitened  surfaces  as 
smooth  as  asphalt,  and 
seldom  covered  by 
water    except   after  a 

hoavy  rain,    when,    fol-  a  typical  kahcd  houbi! 

lowed  by  sunshine,  they 

are  made  a  paradise  of  colors.  Ench  year,  these 
lakes  yield  a  sufficiency  of  salt  tor  the  cattle. 
With  one  exception,  well  water  is  found  near  all. 
At  Whalen  Lake,  after  one  liundrod  ineffectual  at- 
tenifils,  an  otherwise  magnificent  grazing  country 
has  been  abandoned  for  ranching  purposes,  and, 
wiiile  avoided  by  cattle  and  man,  is  frequent- 
ed by  wild  Mexican  hogs,  panthers,  wild  cats, 
wolves,  and  quail. 

In  most  parts,  wood  is  such  a  cnniu  urn  place 
and  homely  item  tliat  the  question  of  getting  it 
i.-i  merely  one  of  the  axe  or  of  tbo  pocketbook. 
However,  on  the  plains,  and,  indeed,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Southwest,  it  becomes  a  serious  prob- 
lem, only  solved  by  the  pickaxe.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scattered  cbina,  cedar,  and  hack- 
berry  trees,  wiiich  furnish  the  sole  green  wood 
obtainaltle,  the  only  fuel  to  be  bail  comprises  the 
tougii  and  knotty  roots  of  the  thorny  mesquite 
l)ush,  which  ciop  out  fi-oni  the  ground  years  after 
the  upper  portion  has  withered  and  blown  away. 


As  a  rule,  it  takes  two  men  half  a  day  to  get  a 
load  of  either  gi-een  wood  or  roots. 

Rich  grass  and  fresh  water  do  not  alone  solve 
the  problem  of  cattle- raising.      Disease  ia  a  fre- 
quent and  unwelcome  visitor,  resulting  in  average 
losses  to  herds  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.     Fortu- 
nately, the  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet  pre- 
vents the  occurrence  of  splenic  fever,  so  common 
to  the    low  lands    of  the  Southern  States    and 
Mexico,  and  most  of  the  ranches  are  beyond  the 
imaginary  line  of  quarantine  which  separates  the 
Soutliem  herds  from  the  Northern  and  renders 
the  former  8Td)ject  to  inspection  and  vexatious 
delays  before  they  can  be  shipped  to  the  markets. 
"  Blackleg,"  or  anthrax,  is  the  moat  dreaded 
of  all  diseases,  and  attacks  only  young  calves.    It 
is  a  malignant  contagious  disease  of  the  blood, 
usually  occurring  in  fertile  pastures,  where  cattle 
have  fattened  too  fast  by  eating  rich  food.      It  ia 
frequently  conveyed  by  germs  from  an  infecteti 
carcass,  and  first  attacks 
the  thriftiest.  The  usual 
symptoms  are  a  swelling 
in    the    legs,    followed 
by  an  inability  to  walk. 
The  swollen  parts  soon 
mortify,  aud  death   fol- 
lows quickly.      There  is 
no  cure,  and  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  vari- 
ous  preventives.     Vac- 
popular,  but   some   say 
that  it  is  too  expensive 
and  is  not  a  sure  deter- 
ANUREWB  couHTr,  TBXAS.         rent,    while    others    re- 
cord not  a  single  death 
among    their    inoculated    herds.     Of    late,    the 
Government  has  been  sending  out  various  rem- 


,    Equipped  vrllh 
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Oilios,    inviting    ranclimeii  to    try  tliom    ami    to 
ii'pnrt. 

AiiotliiT  liisease,  qiiitt'  iirevalcnt,  llioiifili  w'l- 
ticuu  filial,  is  "erL'0ii9,"a  form  of  imialysis,  or 
{^eiit'ral  wi'akoning  of  tlie  Bystfin,  usually  otnir- 
r'nijg  atlioiif;  cows  tliat  aru  suckling  calvi'S.  It  is 
due  maiuly  to  an  iiisnf(ieiiuicy  of  iiourisliment  in 
tlie  grass,  iiartit:ulnrly  in  iiusliiri's  wlu-re  "s!iin- 
iiery,"  or  dwarf  oak  trc-i-s,  a'Mitmd.  Wliat  little 
nutriment  tlie  cow  derives,  she  djives  to  lier  off- 
Biu-ih}!;,  tlioreby  iiiiiiovei-isliJiig  lierself.  Oiw  by 
one  the  legs  give  out,  causing  tlie  victim  to  crcop 
rather  lliau  to  walk.     An  immediate  runicdy  is 


to  sopariite  cnw  and  calf  a 

transler  IJiitU  to  riclier  past 

The  frefiui'iit  pi-escnce  on 

of   dangi.'r  to   caltlo  and   < 
worry    to    rHiicliuu'ii,    wlii 


signally  f!iil.'d.  '■ 
llio  same  srdm-tiv 
inllm 


1  fatal 
attlo   that 


iiikiuii. 


ium  lias 
While  eating  it,  tin;  vii-!ini 
is  apart  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
herd,  and  for  days  is  ol.liv- 
ions  to  grass,  wal<-r,  and 
companions.  In  its  i-arly 
stages,  the  liahit  imnluoi'S 
little  more  than  a  drowsy 
sensation,  and  can  he 
checked  and  sto]ipcd  Iiy 
tninsfeiring  the  animal  to  a 
pasture  whei'e  the  weed  df«;H 
not  exist.  After  a  few 
months'  continued  eating, 
the  victim  heeomes  insane, 
and  refuses  to  leave  iho 
place,  while  oficn  lutmnpl- 
ing   to  goi-e    the    first    man 


who  tries  to  drive  it.  Kinally,  the  eyes  dilal«, 
there  is  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  animal 
dies  in  convulsions. 

A  constant  menace  to  all  ranches  are  the  vari- 
ous animals  that  live  on  the  plains.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  indnstriouB  and  seemingly 
harndcBH  lillle  prairie  dog  causes  the  mtwt  dam- 
age. In  counth-ss  thousands,  lie  is  gathered  in 
sociable  liltle  colonies,  and  all  day  long  ecampen 
in  jilay  or  digs  deep  in  the  ground.  Each  fam- 
ily occnpies  a  hole  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
from  ten  lo  twenty  feet  deep.  In  cold  weather. 
rattli^pnakes  make  iheso  holes  their  homes,  and, 
as  they  est  little  and  sleep  much,  are  not  imde- 
siralili;  )>oniilers.  Aside  from  the  danger  toborae- 
men  and  cattle  occasioned  by  these  holes,  the  se- 
rious phase  of  the  nuisance  is  tiie  almost  total 
ih'.-iirnclion  of  grass  alxiiit  the  dog  towns.  Pow- 
der and  shot  prove  inefTcetual,  and  poison  alone 
will  exterminale  them.  During  the  winter,  when 
oihiT  duties  are  not  jiresainp,  cowboys  daily  visit 
s.'vi'nil  thousand  lin|i>s,  distributing  at  eadi  s 
handlul  of  poisouvd  grain, — a  mixture  of  maize, 
stryelinine,  cyanide  of  potassium,  oil  of  anise, 
and  molasses.  Instances  of  success  are  numer- 
ous. One  ranchnum  in  Andrews  County,  Tezaa, 
now  imstui-ca  4,0(i0  head  where  formerly  only 
750  ciiiihl  he  accommodated.  Appeals  hare  been 
re[>eatedly  made  to  Stale  legislatures  to  offer  a 
bounty  or  el.se  provide  free  poison,  and  onlv  re- 
cently Kansas  has  a<.loptcd  llio  latter  course  and 
appropriated  (ilO.OdO. 

tif  the  large  aninnils,  the  wolf  is  the  most  de- 
structive.      Two  varieties  exist,   the  coyote,  or 


L  nuperinr  kind  of  cti 
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coiiiiiioii  prairio  wolf,  and  the  !ol>o  or  l)if;-timLiur 
wulf.  The  fonnof  looks  not  unlike  a  slicplierd 
I  log,  and,  except  when  starving,  rarely  attacks 
cdltle,  save  very  young  calves,  preferring  carrion, 
rabbits,  and  cliickens.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lulo  is  tliree  times,  the  size  of  tlie  coyote,  and 
never  hesitates  to  strike  down  a  full-grown  steer. 
Ilis  inetlio*)  of  attack  is  to  first  sever  the  ' '  ham- 
strings," or  tendons,  of  the  hind  legs,  when  he 
proceeds  to  gorge  himself  witli  the  choicer  por- 
tions of  liis  powerless  victim,  leaving  the  remains 
to  the  liiimlile  coyote. 

Traps,  dogs,  and  j)oisoned  carcasw-s  are  the 
usuiil  means  of  e.\ terminating  wolves.  On  one 
'I'exas  ranch,  over  two  dozen  coyotes  were  canglit 
in  irais  last  Januarv,  wliile  ajiack  of  stag  honniia 
on  a  ranch  in  New"  Mexico  kilU><l  fullv  one  liun. 
di-e<l  during  the  winter.  The  h.ljo'is  seldom 
seen  or  canght,  but  dead  cattle  on  every  ranch 
).'ive  startling  evidence  of  his  presence.  In  fad, 
one  man  lost  seventv-five  heifers  out  of  a  hen]  of 
four  hundred  during  a  recfuit  winter,  while  two 
othei-s,  one  in  the  Oua^ialupc  Mouninins.  disiR>si!<] 
of  their  ranches,  so  great  wore  llio  losses'  imm 


wolves.  Bounties  of  ten  dollara  are  freely  given, 
both  by  the  county  authorities  and  the  ranchmen, 
while  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  handsome 
gi'ay  fur  of  the  skins. 

That  large  and  sly  beast,  the  panther,  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  and  while  he  rarely  attacks  cattle. 
he  has  an  especial  fondness  for  colts,  seldom  miss- 
ing an  opjiortunity  to  visit  a  horae  pasture.  The 
panther  leaps  H|K)n  tlie  back  of  his  prey,  and 
before  the  terrified  l>east  can  shake  bim  ofT,  it  is 
fatally  bitten  and  torn  by  the  sharp  teeth  and 
claws.  Similar  destriiction  is  caused  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colo- 
rado by  the  Mexican  lion,  sometimes  called  moun- 
tain lion  or  cougar. 

As  trespassers  only,  and  not  prey,  cattle  (ire 
frequently  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  and  killed. 
While  shunned  by  ranchmen,  these  pesta  are  not 
an  unmixed  evil,  since  they  destroy  prairie  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  other  burrowing  pests.  The  ranch- 
man has  an  ally  in  the  powerful  bull  snake,  which 
is  larger  than  the  rattler,  and,  though  haiinless 
to  man,  aiinually  destroys  groat  quantities  of 
rattlesnakes. 
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A  tj-plt'Hl  cattle  ton-n.) 


Tlie  most  dreaileil  c 
wliicli  is  likdy  t't  ow 


:    loMtC,    , 


rv,  aijil  l,.rit- 


tip.  To  f[uard  aguiiist  the  sprciiil  of  firL',  iiarmw 
riilges  or  nMiils  are  Imilt  atTuss  tlio  liiji  pasturi.-s. 
fare  is  p.xoivisiMi  lij-  cowboys  in  tussiiig  away 
their  favorite  cigarolle,  as  wi'll  as  Ijy  imvulers 
overlanJ,  to  extinguisli  llu.'ir  fii-es  aa  soon  as  tiie 
meal  is  over.  Jnstinctively,  all  feel  that  a  chance 
spark  in  this  treeless  country  may  cause  the  dev- 
astation of  thousands  of  acivs,  even  tbouffh  the 
progress  of  liie  flauiea  be  temporarily  cheeked  hy 


te  and  sbcep  to 


■nTeiMj 


occrisioiuil  sti'etchcs  of  saml  and  bare  ground.  A 
[»'mt'ie  fire  may  be  seen  for  miles,  but  it  seldom 
makes  i;;reat  headway  before  numerous  ranchmen 
and  cowboys  are  hurrying  thither  from  all  parts, 
ready  to  beat  out  the  flames  with  dampened 
cloths. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  expense  acconnt, 
even  though  it  is  small  and  ridiculously  simple. 
The  average  cowboy  is  paid  (25  per  month,  and 
the  foreman,  if  there  be  one,  perhaps  twice  or 
tlu-ice  that  amount.  On  a  few  of  the  largest 
receives  (100  per  mouth. 
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nding  DP  and  braudiiiK  cattle.   Snchan 


In  all  iristaiiL'i's,  Ijuard  and  lodging  are  included. 
t.)ii  one  vfi-y  fine  miicli,  llie  foi'etiian  is  allowed  a 
sulary  of  Si3,-'ii)0,  a  large  house,  provisions, 
:ii)d  freo  medical  aid.  This  is  an  exceptional  case, 
Ijiit  the  respoiiBibility  is  gi-eat,  particularly  so,  for 
the  owner  never  visits  his  properry.  Owing  to 
the  inaccessibility  to  towns  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  transportation,  from  one  to  ciu-ce  iiioiilhs  provi- 
sions are  bovight  at  one  time.  The  list  includes 
Mexican  beans,  oatmeal,  hacon,  coffee.  Hour,  mo- 
lasses, and,  occasionally,  dried  fruit  and  canned  to- 
matoes and  corn.  One  dollar  per  week  is  a  large 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  feeding  a  single  jiorson. 
Other  e-ipenses  include  repairs  and  minor  im- 
provements. Fencing  is  an  important  prohleni  ; 
new  ones  must  be  built,  at  an  average  cost  of  si.xty 
dollars  per  mile,  and  old  ones  kept  in  the  best  of 
repair.  Personal  espensi^s  differ  according  to  in- 
dividual tastes.  As  a  rule,  the  cowboy  dre.sscs 
more  expensively  than  liis  ciiipli.ycr,  and  owns 
his  own  saddle  and  bedding.  Kven  so,  one  hun- 
dred <lollars  is  an  average  outlay  for  the  year. 

Despite  the  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
overcome,  there  is  not  one  which  lessens  the  in- 
terest the  progressive  stock  man  feels  in  his  ever- 
incrcasing  herds,  or  which  should  keep  out  of 
the  business  the  ambitions  young  niau  with  moru 


energy  than  money.  Nature  and  time  are  the  two 
most  important  requisites,  but  hard  work  and 
perseverance  are  quite  as  essential,  if  the  herds 
are  to  be  successfully  raised  and  prepared  for  the 
marki't.  The  present  successes  have  been  won 
principally  by  those  who  began  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  when,  as  cowboys,  tliey  accepted  cattle  in 
preference  to  money  wages,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  cattle  were  cheap.  To-day,  little  encour- 
ageirient  is  given  the  cowboys,  and  few,  if  any, 
ranchmen  will  allow  their  men  to  "run"  any 
cattle  on  their  projwrty.  In  consequence,  there 
is  little  stimulus  offei-ed,  and  rare,  indeed,  is 
the  case  where  an  employee  puts  aside  his  small 
earnings  intending  to  buy  a  "bunch"  of  cattle 
as  soon  as  he  has  saved  up  one  or  two  thousand 
dollars. 

As  long  as  land  can  he  obtained  at  a  nominal 
sum,  ami  lieef  continues  to  be  our  most  utilitarian 
diet,  defipite  advancing  prices,  so  long  will  catlle- 
ranching  pi-oduce  gi-eater  returns  on  less  cap- 
ital than  ahmisl  any  other  industry.  Finally,  if 
the  envii'ouuient  of  the  plains  seem  primitive, 
and  tliere  be  lacking  the  social  and  intcllectnal 
stimulus  of  the  town,  recompense  is  had  in  con- 
tinued good  health,  the  result  of  vigorous  out- 
door life  in  the  high  altitude  and  equable  climate. 
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THE  unprpcedfintei]  business  iirosiicrity  of 
Kansas  during  the  jmst  fivi>  yours  will  Iks 
eliglilly  chocked  by  the  cffwts  o[  th«  ihwight 
which  hail  its  conU'r  in  \vo»iorii  Miitsouri  and  en- 
Inrged  its  inclius  in  every  dircctiiin,  iiiclnding  Kan- 
sas. TliclietitwnRitilcnso  anil  iiiiusuaI.  Urdina- 
rily,  the  smiuw'r  nifilils  in  Kansas  ai-c  cool,  but 
during  the  rccenl  hot  .'iju'll.  frecjiiciitly  llif  ainios- 
pliere  was  iiut  coolrd  cbinn>r  the  night,  so  that  at 
iiig  the  niorcury  ia)ig>'i' 
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sun,  liiu  scorching 
■d  area,  tin;  curling 
the  dropping  of  the  half- 
burning  pastures, — all  had 
tn  pco])le,  and  to  make  the 
.lesi.ructive  than  they  really 


r  the  111 
of  the  corn-leaves,    the   ( 
formed  fruit,  and  the  burn 
a  tendency  to  frigli 
ofTccts  appc^ar  more 
were. 

No  doubt,  millions  of  jirospeetivu  wealth  were 
wiped  out  within  thirty  days.  The  inontli  of 
Jlay  was  cold  and  dry,  and  crops  wci-c  backward. 
Then  came  June  with  its  heat  and  dryness,  to 
scorch  the  weakling  crop.s  of  May.  Nothwith- 
standing  great  losses,  Kansas  has  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  refreshing  rains  whicii 
began  the  last  of  July  revived  the  drooping  vege- 
tation, renewed  the  water-supply,  and  gave  new 
impulse  to  the  industries  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
summer's  drought  proves  but  an  incidental  check 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  .State.  In  a  year,  Kan- 
sas will  liave  forgotten  the  drought. 

The  old  settlers,  the  most  disturbed  members 
of  the  community,  compared  it  with  the  drought 
of  18C0,  in  whicii  no  rain  fell  the  whole  summer 


through,   until   the  snows  of    December.     Tltf 

was  indeed  a  d]-eadftil  time,  as  there  wh  «■> 
paratively  little  wealth  in  the  coniinaili^i|l* 
stand  the  shock  of  the  drought.  Bat  then.;|f» 
better  conditions  in  Kansas  now.  TberQ.j^lil. 
accumulation  of  weakii,  systematized  and  dtvii>  . 
sified  industries,  and  a  momentum  of  commMtiU 
life  which  will  go  on  notwithstanding  temponif 
interruptions. 

'J'Ilc  rescnirces  of  the  State  are  fairly  well  de- 
vchiped.  Its  agricultural  area  ia  being  viadf 
and  discriminatingly  used,  and  men  have  learzwd 
to  adapt  the  soil  to  its  best  uses.  The  mineral 
industry  yields  not  ft  little  wealth  to  tbo  com- 
munity, and  manufacturers  are  gradually  estab- 
lisiiinfi  themselves  throughout  the  .State.  Tliis 
cliversiiy  of  resources  enaliles  the  fanner  to  m«i 
successfully  emergencies  that  may  arise.  Also, 
the  old  mortgages  which  were  such  a  terror  lo 
the  people  in  INiC!  have  been  so  nearly  paid  off 
as  luit  to  be  a  burden  to  the  community.  The 
banks  are  full  of  local  money, — deposits  of  farm- 
ers, manufacture  re,  and  laborers,  — and  while 
the  drought  may  cut  off  the  prospective  earnings 
of  the  cotiiinnnity,  and  in  some  instances  draw 
on  the  reserve,  still  the  momentum  of  wealth- 
creating  and  industry  will  carry  tlie  State  boldly 
on  to  better  years  and  a  larger  life. 


"While  in  a  ]>eculiar  way  agricultural  industries 
are  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  the  niggardli- 
ness of  nature,  still  this  becomes  less  and  less  so. 
In  reality,  agriculture  has  become  nearly  as  steady 
and  permanent  as  tlio  manufacturing  industry. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  well  said  that  the  farmer  manu- 
factures wheat  and  com,  and  fruit  and  live  stock, 
so  carefully  does  ho  study  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  discover  what  it  may  best  produce;  the  kind 
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much  to  the  farmer,  for  he 
can  accomplish  as  much  in  a 
day  as  formeily  took  a  week. 

THE   GREAT   WHEAT   HARVEST. 

All  of  the  available  men, 
and  in  many  instances  women 
and  children,  were  necessary 
to  harvest  the  great  wheal 
crop  of  Kansas, — perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Harvesters,  drawn  by 
liorses,  li'aversed  the  great 
flekis  of  golden  grain  pre- 
paring it  for  the  thresher,^- 
a  great  machine  driven  l>v 
steam  powci",  which  lurns  uut 
thousands  of  bushels 


headt'r 


f  gra 
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of  fertilizers  which  will  make  the  yield  largest, 
and  the  l)est  crops  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  iIjc 
market ;  when  to  market  them,  how  to  market 
them,  the  best  feed  for  stock,  and  how  to  use 
it  ;  ibe  defense  against  animal  and  plant  para- 
sites, etc. 

The  manufacturer  of  implements  has  a  design, 
and  uses  the  force  of  steam  to  turn  his  machinery 
to  prodnco  a  give"  result.  The  agriculturalist 
has  a  design,  and  ii..ies  machinery  dnven  by  steain 
and  animal  power  to  produce  a  given  result.  In 
addition,  lie  manipulates  the  general  creative 
forces  of  the  soil. 

Tlie  miller  using  the  water-power — a  bit  of 
nature— grinds  the  wheat,  and  we  call  him  a 
manufacturer  of  flour.  The  farmer  applies  his 
macl  er  tl  e  «o  1— a  b  t  of  at  e— a  d  raises 
wheat  1  y     ot   call  1  m  a  n  anufact    er   of 

wheat  Tie  onlv  1  ffere  ce  s  tl  at  1  e  cannot 
niai  age  or  c  ntrol  ll  e  su  8  1  eat  o  t  e  ra  ns  of 
sun  e  1  e  ce  1  e  s  subse  v  ent  to  a  certain 
degree  tl  c  fickl  ess  of  nature  wl  le  a  manu- 
facl  rer  can  con  rol  and  n  an  pulate  more  fully 
the  forces  oE  atu  e  tl  at  le  ses  li  et  with 
care  tl  e  far  ner  can  pre|  a  c  fo  t  ee  ergencies 
of  drv  jea  s  and  gradually  he  a  learn  ng  to  do 
so.  Year  m  and  year  out,  the  profits  of  farming 
are  becoming  as  steaily  as  the  profits  of  manufac- 
turing, e.tcept  in  cases  of  monopoly.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  machinery  used  in  modern 
agriculture  makes  it  appear  more  and  more  like 
a  manufacturing  business.  A  visit  to  a  large 
agricultural  implement  house,  or  to  an  extensive 
ranch,  where  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
implements  are  displayed,  convinces  one  that 
much  of  the  old  "hand  manufacture  "  has  been 
di.spiaced  by  "power  manufacture."     It  meann 


d   threshers   i 
achinery  of  liar- 
!  enormous  each 


binders,  ai 
the  chief  t 
vest,  and  the  sales  of  these  a 
year.  As  an  addition  to  the  niachincry  of 
wheat  harvest,  tiiere  iias  been  recently  intro- 
duced, from  California,  a  great  header  and 
threslier  combined,  drawn  by  eiglit  hoises,  cut- 
ting a  swath  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  tum- 
ing  the  heads  ot  grain  into  a  threshing-machine. 
It  finds  a  field  of  standing  gi'ain,  and  it  leaves 
in  its  track  a  row  of  sacks  of  grain  ready  for  the 
market.  In  a  dry  season  like  this,  such  a  ma- 
chine would  prove  very  successful  in  Kansas. 

The  wheat  crop  was  supposed  to  yield  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels  this  year,  but  the  drought 
in  some  instances  cut  it  short,  until  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  above  ninety  nor  below  eighty  mil- 
lion bushels.  Probably  ninety  million  bushels 
will  be  a  fair  estimate,  and  its  value  will  not  fall 
below  *50,000,000. 

Witli  the  increased  price  of  wheat,  caused  by 
the  deficiency  in  other  crops,  the  Kansas  farmer 
has  a  good  start  on  a  summer's  income,  and  can 
afford  to  lose  in  other  directions  without  seriously 
impairing  iiis  resources.  The  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  last,  which 
amounted  to  $41,974,144.  People  are  talking 
of  feeding  wheat  to  stock  instead  of  corn.  While 
it  may  l>e  about  as  profitable,  it  probably  will 
not  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  later  forage 
and  the  amount  of  old  and  new  corn. 

The  farmers  and  millers  of  Kansas  are  exceed- 
ingly enterprising  in  obtaining  high-grade  prod- 
ucts. As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  they  imported  this  year  a  large 
amount  of  seed  wheat  from  Russia,  to  keep  up 
the  glade  of  hardness  of  the  Kansas  product. 
The  wheat  of  Kansas  is  second  to  none  in  qual- 
ity, producing  the  finest  quality  of  flour  made. 
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When  tlie  millers  of  Minnespolis  liave  au  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  home-growD  wheat,  tliey  inipoit 
Kansas  wlieat,  whose  flour  is  easily  substituted 
for  the  U'st  protliict  of  the  Minnesota  mills.  The 
quality  of  the  Kansas  wheat  tliis  year  is  excellent, 
the  l>eriy  having  extra  weight  ami  hardness. 

THE   CONDITION   OF   CORN. 

Owing  to  the  haekwardiiess  of  the  season,  much 
of  the  corn  was  planted  late.  The  early  corn 
was  far  enough  advanced  to  be  practically  ruined 
by  ihe  hot  weather,  but  considerable  of  ihc  late 
corn  will  be  saved  by  copious  sliowei-s.  As  it  is, 
*  the  estimate  of  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  bushels 
in  the  place  of  a  yield  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fonr  millions  of  bushels  of  last  year  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  difference.  Hut  there  are  fioin  thirty  to 
forty  million  bushels  of  old  corn  in  thel^tate,  wliich 
will" help  tide  over  the  effects  of  the  deficiency. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  came,  ])eople  liegiin  to  re- 
plant gardens,  and  to  plant  corn,  turnips,  millet, 
sorghum,  and  kalBr  corn  for  forage.  There  will 
he  sufficient  feed  to  carry  all  of  the  stock  safely 
through  the  winter.  The  late  corn  did  not  be- 
come thoroughly  rooted  before  the  drought  came 
on,  and  consequently  had  not  a  strong  hold  on 
the  subsoil  moisture.  Yet  it  will  make  a  partial 
crop,  owing  to  the  timely  showers  the  last  of 
July  and  during  August;  but  the  early  corn, 
being  too  far  ailvanced,  was  ruined  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  drought. 

Dy  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  methods  of  cultivating  corn  from  fonner 
years.  In  the  early  spring,  the  farmer  goes  into 
the  field  with  the  plow  having  a  double  mold- 
board,  lie  runs  a  furrow  be- 
tween the  stubble  of  the  rows 
of  com  of  tlie  previous  year. 
There  follows  him  a  little 
machine,  called  a  lister, 
drawn  by  one  horse  walking 
in  tlic  furrow.  The  corn  is 
planted  in  this  way  in  the 
furrow,  all  by  machinery. 
After  the  corn  comes  up  in 
the  furrows,  a  man  with  a 
span  of  liurses  ilrage  a  long 
plank  laid  across  the  furrows, 
with  a  seat  upon  it,  length- 
wise of  the  furrows,  and 
crowds  the  loose  dirt  down 
around  the  com.     This  is  its 


first  c  \ 
quently, 
doult'e 

the  rest 


atio 


Subse- 

2uhivatoi-s  drawn  by 
'ses,  and  nature  does 
until  it  is  time  to  har- 
crop. 


The  old  way  was  to  turn  over  the  entire  Sdd, 
harrow  the  same,  mark  it  with  a  com-ma^i^ 
and  plant  it  by  hand  ;  then  to  cultivate  with  i 
single  cultivator,  drawn  by  a  horse  walking  be- 
tween the  rows,  which  was  followed  by  indind- 
uals  with  hand  hoes.  This  enlarged  osb  of  nu* 
chinery  in  agriculture  decreas) 
laborers  each  year  in  proporti 
of  raw  product  or  material  prtx 

THE   CONDITION    Or  UT! 

Perhaps  the  drought  in  Kana 
rect  effect  on  live  stock  than  on 
try.  Not  only  have  farmers 
turning  their  attention  to  scieni 
but  also  Kansas  has  become 
place  for  outside  stock, 

ill  the  summer,    the  fertile 
West  are  covered  with  feeders 
other  States,  in  addition  to  the  1 
later  in  the  season,    large  nui 
stock  are  fed  on  Kansas  corn. 
is   given    to    the    improvement 
breeds  of  stock,  there  being  i 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  pure  gr« 
high  grades  of  stock.     The  Here  fore 
the  special  favorite  for  ranges  and 
products,    although  the  Short    Ho: 
much  prized.     For  dairying  purpost 
still  takes  the  lead.     Crosses  from 
are  a  constant  study  by  the  Kansas 

When  the  pastures  dried  up,  Ui 
being    prematurely  sold,  some  of 
The  price  of  milk  rose  from  five  to 
a  quart,  and  the  dairying  business 
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crippled.  Howevor,  witli  the  rains,  feed  of  all 
kinds  lias  sprung  up  dining  July  and  August. 
Tlie  corn,  sorghum,  kaffir  curn,  alfalfa,  and 
<)tli(.'r  plants  make  up  the  deficiency  of  feed. 

Fanners  are  learning  more  and  more  to  use 
nlfjilfa,  kaffir  corn,  aud  sorghum  for  feed,  and 
tlicsf  are  proving  exceedingly  valuable  in  times 
of  drought ;  and  especially  is  tliis  true  of  alfalfa, 
a  species  of  dover  introduced  into  Kansas  some 
vears  ago. 

Ill  1900.  there  were  276,008  acres  of  alfalfa 
c'ultivated.  Under  good  conditions,  it  yields 
thrpo  or  four  crops  a  year.  It  works  best  under 
irrigation,  but  can  be  i-aised  without.  It  is  good 
fi>r  all  kinds  of  stock  when  green,  and  is  espe- 
rially  serviceable  in  fattening  hogs,  and  makes 
ail  excellent  hay  for  all  kinds  of  stock  in  the 
winter  feediDg.  Its  immeuse  value  to  Kansas  is 
lieing  gradually  realized.  Two  crops  hml  already 
licen  liarvoBted  this  year  before  the  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  drought  were  felt. 

Sorghum  is  also  being  used  for  forage  as  well  as 
for  seed,  1,622, 9&3  tons  of  this  crop  being  raised 
in  19O0.  It  is  true  that  drought  injures  more  or 
less  all  forma  of  feed,  but-the  greater  the  variety 
and  the  larger  the  number  of  resources,  ihe  less 
severe  the  attack.  Kaffircoru  stands  the  drought 
i^etter  tli«n  any  other  forage  plant.  There  were 
1,966,217  tODS  raised  last  year  from  G4.),]86 
acres,  and  (t  larger  ai-ea  was  planted  this  year  than 
last.     1^1  the  beginning  of  the  dry  period,  there 


was  ft  larger  number  of  stock  in  Kansas  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year,  f^ome 
thioiigli  necessity,  others  through  fright,  have 
hurried  the  stock  to  market.  To  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  :  a  neighbor  of  the  writer 
purchased  126  calves  in  Kansas  City  at  *il26. 
Except  when  absolutely  necessary,  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  there  will  be  sufficient  feed  to  carry 
them  to  a  successful  market  or  througli  the  win- 
ter. So,  it  appears  that  diversity  of  crops  insures 
against  the  worst  forms  of  di-ought. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  more  points  at  which 
man  touches  nature,  the  greater  will  be  his  mas- 
tery over  it,  and  the  less  will  he  be  subject  to 
t)je  uncertainties  of  chance. 

Farmers  are  urged  by  Mr.  Coburn,  secretary 
of  the  lioard  of  Agriculture,  to  hold  on  to  their 
Block,  and  not  to  sell  at  present  low  prices.  Also, 
Paul  Morton,  second  vice-president  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  urges  the  same,  and  says  :  "I  think,  if  there 
is  any  corn  to  be  had  anywhere  in  ihe  adjoining 
States,  we  will  be  glad  to  haul  it  into  Kansas,  at 
reduced  rates,  if  necessary,  in  oi-der  to  provide 
feed  for  the  Kansas  live  stock." 

1 11  the  western  country,  where  the  fanners  de- 
pend mostly  upon  etock-mising,  a  tract  of  live, 
ten,  or  twenty  acres  can  be  irrigated  by  means 
of  wells  pumped  by  windmills  or  engines.  This 
small  tract  gives  a  large  yield  per  acre  in  the 
form  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  alfalfa,  enabling 
the    farmer    to    keep   pigs   and    cows   sufficient 
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for  home  use.  In  some  seftioup,  such  as  the  re- 
gion about  Gonioii  City,  irrigalioii  is  jiractised 
on  a  large  scale. 

But.  without  further  discitscion,  the  followiufj 
tal.le  will  show  the  extent  au'i  variety  of  thea-t- 
ric-nltural  iulerests  of  Kansas  and  indicate  tint 
riOative  value  of  com  to  thfti  of  oilier  crops  : 

Aoiiiciii.TniiAr,  PnouroTa  op  1«j(i. 


Products. 

Quanlltleo. 

Vulurs, 

SUS^SKv:::::::;;::::':? 

IS(,Mt.mT 

t.hiIhm 

18.8Ti:3M 

;Bt.tw3 

m.&.m 

&jv;. .::;::::::::::::::::  ■■ 

lliHhpOtllllWH •• 

2.«fST 

SS:;!??';.':::;;:::;:::::;i 

2SB 

tei;^::;::::::::::;:::* 

^^ 

Millet  and  lluiiBiiHaii...  (mii- 

SE:'"':!!!::;-:;;;  :: 

■-1 

•■S 

5&S""- : - 

.'.'i^'t!' 

OthertameitraAwii'.!";;"  " 
l'ralrl«R:nii«un<lerfp|ii-F.   ;; 

H"rtlculMir«lpn)ilai-V».'i^W... 

■imM 

'a.Riii;rni 

.. _ 

In  addition  to  these,  tho  pioducts  of  live  stoek 
amoHiiteil  to  *G7,0U,!)01,  and  th(«c  of  gardens 
and  orchards  inarketcil  atiiuiiiitcd  to  $l,'iT(i,<'!M''. 


Perhaps  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  all  prod- 
ucts for  litOI  would  be  as  follows  :  Wheat,  J50,- 
000,000;  livestock,  860,000,000;  com,  il5,- 
000,000;  other  products,  $20,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  ftur.,000,000.  This  is  not  a  bad  show- 
inj;  when  conipared  with  the  products  of  1900. 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  which 
atuounted  to  $187,796,406. 

It  is  greater  than  the  product  of  1897,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  good  years,  it  being  rained 
at  on!y  «136,3.')5.'i93.  According  to  SecreUiy 
Coburn,  Kansas  ranks  high  as  a  wheat  and  con 
producing  State,  In  comparison  with  other 
States,  the  product  of  the  last  five  years  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Stat*. 

Value  of  wheat  and cora 
for  flvB  ya.n. 

3ai.»«.T7l 

People  who  imagine  that  Kansas  is  an  uncer- 
tain crop  State  shoidd  consider  carefully  this 
statement  from  wholly  reliable  sources. 

Kansas  does  somt'thing  besides  raising  corn  ami 
wheat.  It  is  rajiidly  developing  the  products  ol 
wealtii  under  the  earth's  surface.  Its  mineral 
iTsourcus  are  continually  gi-owing.  Its  co*l, 
zinc,  lend,  cemi'iit,  oil,  ga?,  salt,  and  clay  prod- 
ticts  hre  of  imnietiso  vahic  and  service  to  tk 
Htate.  Tiiiswill  ronliaue  to  develop,  even  though 
agricultuR"  shuiild  decline. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  products  of 
Kansas  for  1899,  which,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, were  considerably  increased  in  1900  : 

Value  of  Each  of  the  Mineral  Products  of  Kansas 

FOR  18W). 


Name  of  Product. 


Non-metallic  Products. 

Coal tons 

Coke 

Salt,  without  cooperage bbls 

Cooperage bbls 

Clay  products 

Gypsum-cement  plaster tons 

Gypsum-land  plaster tons 

Stone,  building  (estimated) c.  yds 

8tone,  crushed,  for  railroad  ballast 

Natural  gjis 

Oil,  crude bbls 

Oil,  refined,  including  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 

Hydraulic  cement bbls 

Lime  (estimated ) 

Sand  (estimated) 


Vahie 
for  1)^99. 


$5,124,248 

250,000 

760,200 

423.540 

415,730 

283,743 

4,902 

250,000 

800,000 

257,500 

52,167 

225,760 

63,000 

a5,0(l0 

50,000 


Value  of  Each  of  the  Mineral  Products  of  Kansas 

FOR  1899.    ■ 


Name  of  Product. 

Value  for  1899. 

Metallic  Products. 

Zinc  ore.  63.3»i9  tons,  worth  §2,313.831,  yield- 
ing metallic  zinc tons 

Lea<l  ore,  tJ,73:3.:W  tons,  worth  S35*,311,  yield- 
ing metallic  lead tons 

Smelting  Products. 

Zinc  smeltinj: tons 

Lead  smelting tons 

Argentine  refinery tons 

$3,720,733 
449,344 

6,058,360 

150,000 

20,028,385 

Totals 

138,889,612 

Witliout  doubt,  1901  will  show  an  aggregate 
increase  in  the  mineral  products  of  Kansas. 

MANUFACTURING    INTERESTS. 

While  Kansas  is  not  a  manufacturing  State, 
she  has  a  few  large  manufacturing  industiies  and 
a  large  number  of  small  ones.  The  great  pack- 
ing-houses of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  yield  immense 
products  of  wealth  annually.  The  great  smelt- 
ing industries  and  flour  mills  also  yield  large 
returns.  Cement  factories  and  vitrified  brick 
plants  add  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  use  of  oil,  and  especially  of  gas,  in  manu- 
facturing is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  There  are 
many  small  concerns  that  manufacture  useful 
products  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  Imple- 
ments and  furniture,  clotliing,  cigars,  chemicals, 
etc.,  are  gradually  gaining  ground.  But  the 
handling  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil  in  flour- 
ing mills,  packing-houses,  smelters,  cement,  salt, 
and  brick  factories,  are  the  chief  manufacturing 
industries. 


FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

Kansas  was  never  in  a  better  condition,  finan- 
cially, than  at  the  present  time.  The  banks  have 
large  deposits  from  a  large  number  of  depositors, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  farmers,  laborers,  and 
stock- raisers.  Money  is  plentiful  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  good  farm  lands,  and  in 
some  instances  monev  has  been  offered  for  5  and 
b^  per  cent.  In  some  instances,  banks  have 
purchased  securities  at  a  lower  rate  in  order  to 
keep  their  money  in  use.  There  are  about  |;70,- 
000,000  of  deposits  now  in  the  banks  of  Kansas. 
The  greater  amount  of  this  is  by  small  depositors, 
so  that  it  is  widely  diffused.  The  banks  are  all 
in  fine  condition.  The  only  difficulty  they  have 
met  is  in  the  slowness  of  loans  on  account  of  the 
full-lianded  condition  of  the  people. 

Farm  mortgages  have  been  liquidated  during 
the  last  four  years  until  the  indebtedness  is  no 
longer  burdensome  to  the  community.  Borrow- 
ers have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gradually  decreasing  rates  of  interest,  and  have 
renewed  old  mortgages  at  lower  rates. 

There  is  everywhere  manifested  a  permanency 
of  business  interests  which  is  conducive  to 
prosperity.  The  permanent  organization  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  has 
a  tendency  to  tide  over  any  temporary  depression 
like  that  caused  by  the  recent  drought.  This 
prosperity  and  permanency  are  conducive  to  the 
confidence  of  tlie  financial  world,  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  lower  rates  of  interest,  so  that  only  an  ex- 
cessive demand  would  now  perceptibly  raise  the 
rate  of  interest. 

The  past  four  years  have  witnessed  results  of 
business  prosperity  in  various  ways.  The  towns 
of  the  State  are  rapidly  improving.  Dirt  roads 
are  giving  place  to  brick  and  asphalt  pavements  ; 
old  wooden  sidewalks  to  permanent  foundations 
of  stone  and  brick  ;  old  buildings  are  renovated, 
and  a  large  number  of  new  business  blocks  and 
dwellings  are  being  erected .  Town  improvements, 
such  as  better  lighting  and  better  water-supply, 
and,  in  some  instances,  better  transportation,  are 
observed.  New  churches  and  schoolhouses  of 
improved  architectural  style  are  being  built.  Dur- 
ing these  four  years  the  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $645,903,789. 

The  railroad  traffic  is  very  large,  all  of  the 
great  lines  running  through  Kansas  being  worked 
to  their  fullest  capacity.  Passenger  trains  are 
crowded,  and  all  available  freight  cars  are  in  use. 
The  exodus  to  Oklahoma  on  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  reservation,  and  the  immense  passenger 
traffic  occasioned  by  people  going  away  to  escape 
the  heat  and  to  attend  conventions,  have  made 
crowded  trains.  The  roads  of  the  Southwest 
v.ill  have  a  good  season. 
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POPULATION. 

Tho  populetion  of  Kansas  has  not  increased 
much  during  the  kst  ten  years.  Quite  an  emi- 
gration out  of  tlje  State  duritift  the  period  of 
depression,  and  the  large  ininil>cr  of  emigrants 
to  Oklahoma,  nearly  overbalance  the  natural 
increase,  lu  \H'M),  the  tntal  populatiun  was 
1,4-27,096;   in  1900,   l,444,70f<. 

But  it  is  an  AiiK'riean-boni  population,  and 
ihu  fopoigiiere  within  the  hordi'rs  of  tlip  State 
aro  practically  Americanized.  Tho  foreign  im- 
iiiigratinu  to  tho  Slate  is  very  small,  and  there  is 
IjL'ingbuilt  up  a  sturdy  native  popidatiim  of  strong 
characteristics  and  practical  business  instincts. 

Tho  population  is  marked  by  thrift  and  enorgy, 
and  adesiri!  fur  education  as  a  means  for  tho  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Also, 
there  are  those  who  love  learning  and  art  and 
cultm-e  because  of  their  elevating  inlluences, 
Tiie  majority  of  the  people  are  temperate  in  s|kii'cIi, 
thought,  habits,  and  practices,  and  comparatively 
few  aio  intemperato.  Somotimes  more  is  said 
and  heard  of  these  few  than  should  be  said,  and 
much  less  is  said  of  the  great  mass  of  tho  people 
of  Kansas  who  represent  tbo  salt  of  the  earth. 

While  Kansas  is  in  the  interior,  far  froin  New 
York,  the  great  (hiancial  center  of  the  United 


State's    and    the    future    financial  centej  of  ths 

world,  tho  pt'ople  of  Kansas  realize  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  jiresent  and  have  faith  in  their  fu- 
ture greatness,  and  are  ready  to  demonstrate  W  . 
thrift,  energy,  and  earnestness  of  purpose  tli« 
lliey  are  correct.  Losses  Iia^-e  been  incurreil, 
prosjiects  blighted,  the  people  have  become 
frightened,  the  ci-oakcr  and  the  fakir  liave  done 
their  work  ;  but  Kansas  is  too  rich,  too  strong, 
too  well  orgftinzed,  to  i>crniit  any  of  these  oli' 
stacles  to  influence  seriously  her  prosperity.  The 
momentum  of  success  of  the  past  four  years  will 
tide  her  over  tho  present  episode  of  the  draught. 
To  the  farmer,  the  drought  carries  its  peculiar 
lesson.  It  will  cause  liim  to  exercise  greater 
} I I'l -cautious  in  planting  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa 
and  kaffir  corn, — the  great  feed-producers  in  dry 
climates.  lie  wil!  learu  lessons  of  wisdotn  alwut 
early  and  late  planting,  and  about  uiiclsnnmier 
planting.  Stock-raisers  wilt  take  greater  precau- 
tions obijut  water-supply  and  surplus  feed.  A 
new  imjiulse  will  be  given  to  irrigation,  as  well  u 
to  other  safeguards  against  the  drought.  And 
possihly  the  greater  lesson  will  be  learned,  tlial. 
having  had  five  years  of  plenty,  a  little  loss  in 
pnispective  wealth  may  make  the  [>eople  of 
Kansas  grateful  for  their  numerous  blessings. 


HERBERT   B.  ADAMS:   A  SKETCH. 

BY   RrCHARD   T.  ELY. 


IN  the  death  of  Dr.  Herljert  B.  Adaina  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  loses  anotlier  one 
of  that  brilliant  group  of  men  whom  President 
Oilman  gathered  about  him  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  one  who  was  an  able  helper  in  making 
that  foundation  the  power  which  it  liss  ijcen  and 
still  is  ;  while  the  country  at  largo  has  to  mourn 
the  untimely  departiii-o  o£  a  great  educator. 

It  requires  but  a  few  lines  to  present  the  main 
facts  of  this  pi'twefiil,  smoothly  flowing  life.  Dr. 
Adams  came  of  old  Massacliusetts  stock.  Both 
on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  his  ancestors 
settled  in  the  Old  Bay  State  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeara  ago.  His  fatlier  was  Na- 
thaniel Dickinson  Adams,  a  lumber  merchant 
and  selectman  of  Shutesbury.  Mass.,  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Hastings.  It  was  in  Shiitesbury 
that  Dr.  Adams  was  born,  April  IC,  1850.  The 
family  appear  soon  aftpr  this  to  have  moved  to 
Amherst,  Mass.,  tor  it  was  there  that  as  a  lad 
llr.  Adams  attended  the  public  scliools,  going 
from  Ainherat  to  Phillips  Exeter  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  Amherst  College.  Froin  this  in- 
stitution Dr.  Adams  was  graduated  in  1872,  and 
at  the  hea^  of  his  class.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy 
he  was  a  natural  leader  among  his  playmates,  and 
that  at  Amherst  College  he  displayed  those  quali 
ties  of  leadership  which  were  ever  so  prominent 
in  his  character.  Soon  after  graduation  from 
Amherst,  Dr.  Adams  went  to  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, Germany,  where  ho  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.,  ■'  Sunima  cum  hiu<fe,"  in  1876.  A 
few  years  later  I  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg, 
and  found  that  among  the  American  students 
whose  memory  was  cherished  by  the  faculty  was 
Dr.  Adams,  of  tlie  then  new  Jolms  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, which  was  even  at  this  time  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  educators.  There  were 
then  at  least  four  conspicuona  names  in  the  facul- 
ty at  Heidelberg — viz.,Bunsen,  Bluutschli,  Knies, 
Kuno  Fischer.  Alas  !  of  these  four  men  with 
world- reputations,  Kuno  Fischer  alone  survives. 
Dr.  Adams  and  1  studied  especially  under  both 
Knies  and  Bluntschli ;  I  taking  my  major  under 
the  fonner  economist,  he  his  major  under  tlie 
latter  political  scientist.  Dr.  Adams  always  cher- 
ished a  warm  admiration  for  Bluntschli,  and 
■  looked  upon  this  distinguished  German  professor 
as  his  master  ;  while  Bluntschli  ever  took  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  career  of  his  American  disciple  in 
Baltimore. 


Tn  tlie  year  1S76,  when  Dr.  Adams  completed 
his  course  of  study  at  Heidelberg,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  began  its  history,  and  he  be- 
came a  successful  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  and 
made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  President 
Gilman  that  he  was  in  a  few  yeai-s  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  history  and  political 
science,  holding  that  position  under  one  title  and 
another — associate,  associate  professor,  and  finally 
professor — from  1891  on,  until  his  resignation 
a  few  months  ago  on  account  of  failing  health. 
During  the  years  1878-81,  he  was  historical  lec- 
turer at  Smith  College,  and  from  1888  to  1891 
he  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  "College  of 
Li1}eral  Arts  "  of  the  Chautauqua  system  of  edu- 
cation. My  impression  is,  however,  that  he  re- 
tained at  least  an  informal  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  work  after  1891,  and  1  know  that 
his  interest  in  that  work  was  ever  keen  and  ap- 
preciative. In  1884,  Dr.  Adams  was  active  in 
organizing  the  American  Historical  Association. 
Aruong  iiis  associates  in  this  enterprise,  Hon. 
Andrew,  D.  White,  President  Charles  K.  Adams, 
and  the  late  Prof,  Justin  W'insor  are  prominently 
mentioned  ;  hut  I  think  that  no  one  else  labored 
so  assiduously  as  he  in   bringing  together  the 
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men  who  founded  tliis  association,  and  it  was 
•quite  natural  that  lie  should  ho  chosen  its  first 
secretary  ;  also,  witli  his  qualities,  equally  natural 
that  he  should  hold  the  position  until  tlie  sad 
condition  of  his  health  forced  him  to  resit^n  it  in 
December  last,  when  he  was  made  vice-president 
and  put  in  line  for  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Adams'  editorial  activity  was  especially 
prominent  among  his  various  liiU'S  of  work. 
Early  in  his  university  career,  he  founded  the 
**  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histor- 
ical and  Political  Science,''  and  had  at  tlu»  timc^ 
of  his  death  edited  some  foitv  voIuuk's  in  this 
series.  He  was  also  editor,  since  issT,  of  the 
series  of  nK)nogra])hs  entitle*!  ••  (.'ontrihutions 
to  American  Educational  Historv,"  ])uhlis  led  hv 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  His 
own  monographs  were  chiefly  of  an  educational 
character,  and  among  them  may  he  mentioned 
**'i']ie  Study  of  History  in  Amt^rican  (M)lleges 
and  Universities,'*  **  The  College  of  William  and 
Marv,"  ''Thomas  Jefferson  anvi  the  Universitv 
of  N'irginia."  Another  one  of  his  monographs 
bears  the  title  ''Maryland's  Influence  in  Found- 
ing  a  National  Commonwealth  ;  "  and  this  mono- 
graph illustrates  his  keen  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  environment  in  its  historical, 
political,  and  social  significance.  But  his  largest 
work,  and  the  only  one  is8ue<i  in  book  form,  was 
his  ''Life  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,"  pub- 
lished in  1«93. 

Dr.  Adams'  health  began  to  fail  noticeably 
somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  was  in  December,  180i>, 
when  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  voyage — T  think 
to  Bermuda  or  Jamaica — in  search  of  health. 
He  showed  then  comparatively  few  evidences  of 
his  physical  breakdown,  and  I  hoped,  as  did  his 
other  friends,  that-  rest  and  change  for  a  few 
months  would  restore  him  to  health  and  old-time 
vigor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year — 
1900-01 — he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  but  it  soon  became  apj>arent  that  he 
could  not  carry  forward  his  work,  and  he  be- 
came convinced  that  he  must  resign  his  position. 
The  trustees,  in  accepting  the  resignation,  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
eminent  services,  and  he  was  made  professor 
«meritu.s.  In  some  remarks  i  made  before  the 
Xorth western  Association  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Alumni  on  Februarv  22  of  this  vear,  1  still  ven- 
tured  to  express  the  hope  that  Dr.  Adams  would 
be  spared  for  many  years,  and  although  less  ac- 
tive than  heretofore,  might  still  render  important 
services  to  education  and  history.  In  the  last 
letter  which  1  received  from  him  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  lie  would  be  able  to  be  of  service 
to  the  department  of  history  and  ])olitical  science 


in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  watching  its 
further  development  and  assisting  it  with  friend- 
ly counsel.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  His  malady 
was  incurable,  and  he  succumbed  to  it  on  July  30. 
Since  his  death,  his  will  has  revealed  liis  devo- 
tion to  the  university  with  which  his  memory 
will  ever  be  associated  ;  for  after  making  sm^ 
bequ(  ?t8  to  Amlierst  College  and  the  town  of 
Amherst,  and  one  of  |(5,000  to  the  American 
Historical  Association,  tlie  rest  of  liis  estate  is 
left  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  an 
"II.  B.  Adams"  fund.  Dr.  Adams  was  never 
married,  and  his  will  shows  where  his  affections 
were  places! . 

A  few  years  younger  than  Dr.  Adams,  I  did 
not  Wgin  my  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  until 
the  full  of  1881,  when  he  was  already  associate. 
I  found  him  cordial,  hopeful,  and  helpful.  I 
soon  discovered  that  capacity  for  leadership,  for 
rallying  men  about  him,  to  which  I  have  already 
alludt»d  as  one  of  his  prominent  traits.  1  think 
that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  tak- 
ing the  initiative,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
others,  in  the  development  of  some  new  enter- 
prise or  the  foimdation  of  some  new  institution, 
whether  this  was  a  university  club,  a  country 
school  for  boys,  the  Johns  Hopkins  studies,  or 
any  other  one  of  various  undertakings  with 
which  he  was  associated.  And  his  gifts  for  lead- 
ei&hip  were  recognized  in  other  ways  than  those 
already  mentioned.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
early  have  becMi  elected  a  trustee  of  Amherst 
College,  that  he  should  have  been  a  trustee  of 
the  *•  Boys' Country  School"  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  University  Club  of  that 
city,  as  it  also  was  that  other  important  universi* 
ties  shoidd  have  endeavored  to  draw  him  away 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  by  offers  of  important 
administrative  positions.  Some  of  these  we  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  ;  but  although  the  temp- 
tation was  once  in  paiticular  very  strong,  in  the 
end  his  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins always  triumphed. 

As  I  recall  his  career,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Adams 
must  be  given  credit  for  inventiveness  in  large 
plans  and  boldness  in  the  execution  of  them.  He 
always  had  some  plan  for  the  further  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  his  work  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  he  was  ever  cheerful  and  hopeful  about 
the  outcome  of  our  development.  I  cannot  re- 
call a  time  in  my  eleven  years  of  association  with 
him  when  he  was  really  despondent  about  the 
future. 

How  well  do  I  recall  the  humble  beginnings 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in  his- 
torical and  political  science— the  mother  of  similar 
series  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  One 
day  he  came  to  me,  showing  a  couple  of  roprinll 
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of  brief  monogiraphs,  already  used  elsewliere  in 
tlie  proceedings  of  a  local  New  England  society, 
and  outlining  a  plan  for  llie  "studies."  Tliese 
|-eprint9  had  been  secured  at  trifling  expense,  and 
he  had  received  promise  of  a  small  guaractee 
fund.  These  reprints  did  not  preseiita  very  im- 
posing appearance,  and  I  fear  that  I  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  suggestions  witli  sufficient  cheerful- 
ness. But  Dr.  Adams  was  full  of  hope,  and  saw 
the  future  in  what  was  insignificant.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  "studies"  do  not  contribute  to 
■'thegayety  of  nations."  That  must  be  admitted. 
But  their  service  lias  been  great.  Everywhere 
in  our  broad  land  we  find  univeraity  men  work- 
ing at  problems  of  historical  and  political  scholar- 
ship, and  also — a  second  thing — working  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship  ;  and  for  this  condition  of 
afitaiis  a  great  deal  is  due  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University    studies    in    liistorical    and    political 


talent.  I  romember  that  years  ago  a  gentleman 
who  now  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  leader  in  bis 
own  line  toid  me  that  Dr.  Adams  was  the  first 
one  to  encourage  liiin  to  believe  that  lie  could 
make  something  of  liimself.  And  is  it  not  a 
great  thing,  a  very  great  thing,  in  a  teacher  to 
see  capacitv,  to  nurse  it  gently  in  early  and  feeble 
days  and  help  it  bring  forth  fruit  in  maturity? 


1  have  already  spoken  of  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Historical  Association, 
the  beginnings  of  which,  so  far  as  they  took  place 
'a  his  ofRce,  I  followed  with  interest.  But  1 
ii.jst  not  forget  to  mention  how  helpful  he  proved 
to  me  when,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  econo- 
mists, I  was  active  in  organizing  the  American 
Economic  .\s80ciation.  We  had  the  benefit  of 
his  cheerful  counsel  in  the  early  days  of  our 
movement,  and  in  September,  1S85,  at  Saratoga, 
when  our  association  was  finally  established,  be 
was  most  lielpfu!. 

I  often  talked  with  Dr.  Adams  about  his  edi- 
torial work  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
bfgan  two  years  after  the  event  just  mentioned. 
His  discussion  of  his  plans  and  ideas  showed  that 
he  always  had  at  heart  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, and  always  the  promotion  of  human  web 
fare  through  education.  Dr.  Adams  was  always 
interested  in  efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  ; 
and  I  think  that  he  must  have  been  highly  grat- 
ified when  he  received  from  Chancellor  George 
William  Curtis  the  Regents'  prize  of  the  T'niver- 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  tlie  best  mono- 
graph  on  university  extension. 

In  recalling  what  I  remember  about  Dr. 
Adams,  one  thing  that  is  especially  prominent  in 
my  mind  is  his  talent  for  discovering  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  men.  We  were  continually  talk- 
ing about  "our  boys  ; "  and  what  has  impressed 
me  strongly  in  this  connection  has  been  his  in- 
sight, his  geuius,  in  discovering  talent  where 
others  did  not  see  it,  and  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  concealed,  covered-up,  latent 


Some  teachers  in  their  critical  severity  seem  to 
have  a  repressing  influence  ;  but  Dr.  Adams  was 
always  positive  and  constructive  in  his  work,  and 
consciously  so.  I  believe  that  every  one  who 
ever  studied  under  him  will  say  that  he  never 
felt  repressed  by  him,  but,  on  the  conlrary,  felt 
encouraged  in  making  the  most  of  his  talents. 

In  passing  judgment  on  Dr.  Adams,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  began  his  work  twenty- 
five  yeai's  ago,  and  that  along  sevei'al  lines  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  country,  others  now  build- 
ing on  foundations  which  lie  laid. 

In  closing  this  brief,  personal  sketch, — and  as 
I  understand  it,  that  is  what  the  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  desires,^!  wish  to  offer  my 
tribute  to  the  services  of  my  former  colleague, 
who  has  established  [or  himself  an  honorable 
and  permanent  place,  not  simply  in  the  truly 
great  educational  history  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  but  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
United  States. 


ROBERT  KOCH   AND   HIS  WORK, 

BY  HERMANN  M.   BIGGS.  M.D. 

ROBERT  KOCH  is  undoubtoily  tlie  most  dis- 
tinguished figure  which  lias  aiii>eiired  in 
the  medical  world  during  tlie  last  twu  decades. 
The  foundations  of  tlie  great  advancfls  iii  liactn- 
rioiogy  which  have  especially  marked  lliis  period 
were  laid  by  the  work  o£  "Pastour,  Listur,  and 
others,  previous  to  1880  ;  but  since  that  date  no 
one  has  conti-ibnted  aa  imieb  lo  its  progress  and 
to  the. general  progrt'ss  of  scientitio  in(;dioiuo  as 
he.  Not  only  have  his  discovt-rics  in  liafteri- 
ology  been  momentous,  but  his  earlier  work  in 
iinproviiig  the  methods  and  techniipii:  of  bacteri- 
ological investigation  largely  cuntributi'd  tomak- 
injt  possilile  the  rapid  dovelopiiiout  whicli  has 
since  occun-ed. 

In  estimating  tlie  value  of  Koeli's  work  it  must 
nut  be  forgotten  that  the  discovorii's  in  liactcvi- 
ology  have  formed  tbe  basis  of  ahnost  all  the 
great  advances  in  medicine,  and  iti  surgery  as 
distinct  from  medicine,  which  have  characterized 
tbe  concludmg  years  of  tiie  nineteenth  century. 

Robert  Kocli  was  born  in  (.'lausilinl,  Hanover, 
on  December  11,  1843,  and  he  is  tberefoi-e  about 
fifty-eight  yeai-s  of  age.  He  studied  nieibcine 
from  18i;2  to  IKGC,  and  gradiialt^d  in  ihe  lattor 
year  froiu  the  Viiivcrsity  of  (ioctingen.  He 
began  ]u-actising  his  profession  at  Langeuhagen, 
but  later  settled  at  Racknitz,  in  Posen.      From 

1«72  to  18aO,he  was  district  physician  in  a  small  dh.  bobibt  ««;■. 

village — WoUslein.  It  was  during  this  latter 
l>eriod,  1«72  lo  1S«0,  that  he  began  the  studies 
in  bacteriology  which  have  since  nuide  him  dis 
tinguished.  As  the  result  of  hid  admirable  con- 
trdjuiions  on  anthrax,  published  in  1S76,  and  on 
ihe  Iraiiinatic  infectious  diseases,  published  in 
1K7X,  he  was  tendered  an  appointment,  in  1880, 
in  the  lm[ierial  Health  Oflice,  and  ho  then  re- 
moved to  iferlin.  yroni  this  time,  bo  contributed 
largely  to  tlie  repdrts  issued  from  tbe  Imperial 
Heallh  iJllice.  In  1  HS;i,  lie  was  made  Privy 
Councilor,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  director 
of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  professor  in  the  medical  faculty. 
On  his  return  from  Kgypt,  Italy,  and  India,  ni 
1884,  where  be  went  as  the  head  of  the  German 
Cholera  Commission,  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor  and  received  100,000  marks  from  tbe 
government,  in  i-ecognition  of  his  services  in  the 
discovery  of  the  ch.tlera  bacillus.  In  188.'>,  ho 
was  sent  to  P'rHuce  by  the  German  Government 
as  cholera  commissioner.  In  I8<.ll,  the  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  with  an  at  lac  lied  hospital 


containing  one  liunarea  and  fifty  beds,  wM  ••■ 
tablished  by  tbe  government,  and  Koch  vm  tif- 
pointed  <lirector.  Phis  institute  is  one  of  ths 
four  or  five  great  institutions  which  have  been 
eslaijlished,  in  recent  years,  in  Europe  for  re- 
search work  in  medicine.  The  great  institnto 
ill  Ht.  Petersburg,  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Faiia, 
and  tbe  British  Institute  of  Praveutivn  MediciM 
are  similar  to  it  in  most  respecta  It  is  hoped 
that  the  recently  established  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  in  New  York  City  may 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  Bcientific  medicine  in 
tiie  United  Stales  that  these  somewhat  older  in- 
stitutions do,  respectively,  la  Germany,  Fniice, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

'I'he  Institute  for  Infections  Diseases  in  Berlin 
has  a  large  slal!  of  able  inveetigalors,  and  mtaj 
important  contributions  to  scientific  medieiM 
have  emanated  from  it  since  its  eBtaUishnuot 
under  the  direction  of  Koch. 

Personally,  Koch  is  a  most  ^tproaehaUe  ntM, 
kindly  in  his  relations  with  his  associatea  and  tt 
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sistants,  and  a  most  industrious  and  enthusiastic 
worker.  He  has  the  power,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  his  own  scien- 
tific spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

His  earliest  important  contributions  to  bacteri- 
ology related  to  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  a  dis- 
ease wliich  is  very  prevalent  in  cattle  and  sheep 
in  some  countries,  and  especially  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  As  early  as  1863,  the  French  scientist 
Davaine  first  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that 
the  cause  of  anthrax  was  a  bacillus  ;  but  it  was 
Koch  who,  in  1876,  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Davaine,  worked  out  the  life  history  of  this 
organism,  and  showed  conclusively  its  casual  re- 
lation to  this  disease.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  this  bacillus,  as  it  was  the  first  discovered  of 
all  the  microorganisms  which  have  proved  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  infectious  diseases  in  ani- 
mals and  man,  and  it  has  been  the  studv  of  an- 
thrax  which  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most 
of  our  recent  bacteriological  knowledge. 

Koch  in  the  following  years  also  contributed 
some  most  important  communications  on  the 
traumatic  infectious  diseases,  septicaemia,  pyaemia 
(blood-poisoning),  erysipelas,  etc.,  which  attract- 
ed wide  attention  in  the  medical  profession.  The 
work,  however,  which  first  brought  him  very 
prominently  forward  and  placed  him  in  the  firet 
rank  of  scientific  investigators,  and  which  will 
serve  for  all  time  to  connect  his  name  with  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  was  in  connection  with  tuberculosis. 
In  March,  1882,  he  presented  before  the  Berlin 
Physiological  Society  a  communication  on  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis  in  which  he  detailed  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cau- 
sation of  tuberculosis  and  described  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  So  thorough  and  complete  was  this 
work,  so  careful  were  its  observations,  and  so 
well  founded  its  deductions,  notwithstanding  the 
newness  of  the  field  in  which  he  was  working, 
the  inherent  diflBculties  of  the  problem,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  invention  of  many  of  the  meth- 
oiis  employed,  that  innumerable  investigations 
made  since  that  time  have  produced  no  impor- 
tant modifications  in  it. 

The  problem  then  solved  was  of  greater  im- 
portance to  humanity,  and  more  far  reaching  in 
its  effects  on  scientific  medicine,  than  any  single 
(.)ne  since  presented  or  likely  to  follow. 

It  placed  tuberculosis  definitely  in  the  class  of 
the  infectious  and  preventable  diseases,  and  re- 
sulted in  entirely  removing  the  prevalent  belief 
in  the  common  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
disease.  It  also  produced  most  important  modi- 
fications in  other  respects  of  our  conception  of 
the  nature  and  causation  of  this  disease,  and  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  restriction.     Tu- 


berculosis is  by  far  the  most  widely  distributed, 
the  most  prevalent,  and  the  most  fatal  to  which 
both  human  beings  and  many  species  of  animals 
are  subject.  In  some  cities, — as  Vienna,  for 
example, — it  causes  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  all 
the  deaths  occurring  during  the  adult  period  of 
life,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  easily  preventable  of  all  the  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis in  New  York  City  has  decreased  more  than 
35  per  cent,  since  the  announcement  of  Koch's 
discovery,  but  still  nearly  10,000  deaths  a  year 
.  are  caused  by  it.  These  facts  suggest  some  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

The  next  work  possessing  wide  general  inter- 
est was  the  discovery  of  the  microorganism 
causing  epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera,  usually 
called  the  Kocli  comma  bacillus.  The  investiga- 
tions leading  to  this  discovery  were  undertaken 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  cholera  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  German  Government  to 
study  this  disease.  These  investigations  were 
carried  on  mainly  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  were 
instigated  ])y  the  extension  of  cholera  from  cen- 
tral Asia  along  the  routes  of  travel  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  to  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe  in 
1883  and  1884.  The  discovery  of  the  cholera 
bacillus  and  the  observations  which  followed  it 
have  given  us  full  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  cholera  is  transmitted,  and 
has  made  possible  the  rapid  and  accurate  differ- 
entiation of  epidemic  cholera  from  cholera  mor- 
bus, which  it  so  much  resembles.  It  has  fur- 
ther made  possible  the  formulation  of  intelligent, 
rational,  and  effective  preventive  measures  when 
cases  of  cholera  appear  in  civilized  communities. 
How  effective  these  measures  are  may  be  judged 
by  the  results  in  dealing  with  this  disease  in  New 
York  City  in  1892,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Hamburg.  During  the  period  when 
cholera- in  fee  ted  ships  were  lying  in  the  lower 
bay,  twelve  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred  in 
widely  separated  points  in  the  tenement -house 
districts  of  New  York  City.  Under  the  skillful 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
diagnosis  in  these  cases  was  rapidly  established, 
and  preventive  measures  so  effectively  enforced 
that  in  no  single  instance  did  a  secondary  case 
occur  after  information  was  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
case  of  this  disease.  Such  results  in  the  re- 
striction of  such  an  infectious  disease  as  Asiatic 
cholera  can  only  be  obtained  when  intelligent 
preventive  means  can  be  employed,  directed 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

We  have  passed  over  without  mention  much 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Koch,  including  that  upon 
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disinfection  and  disinfectants,  wliich  was  tnost 
important  at  the  time,  but  which  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  forgotten,  because  it  has  been  so 
much  overshadowed  by  other  much  more  im- 
portant investigations. 

In  1890  came  the  announcement  by  Koch  of 
the  separation  from  cultures  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  of  a  substance  called  bv  him  tuberculin — 
the  so-called  Koch  lymph — which  has  a  specific 
influence  on  the  tuberculous  processes.  Koch 
maintained  that  in  favorable  cases  the  use  of  this 
remedy  in  a  prescribed  way  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection would  produce  a  healing  of  the  diseased 
tissues.  He  showed  that  in  animals  and  human 
beings  suffering  with  tuberculosis  the  injection 
of  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  an  acute  inflammatory  reaction  around 
the  areas  of  tuberculous  disease,  wherever  in  the 
body  these  might  be  situated.  The  use  of  much 
larger  quantities  in  normal  individuals  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  symptoms.  At  this  time  we  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  specific  chemical  sub- 
stances produced  by  bacteria  in  the  media  in 
which  they  grew  or  contained  in  their  bodies, 
and  this  announcement,  rather  Ixicause  it  was  by 
the  discoverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  than  be- 
cause it  was  a  new  cure  for  tuberculosis,  produced 
a  profound  sensation  both  in  lay  and  medical 
circles  in  Europe  and  America.  The  conclusion 
was  at  once,  and  quite  too  hastily,  drawn  tliat  at 
last  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  all 
the  most  fatal  to  the  human  race  had  been  found, 
and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1800  thousands 
of  medical  practitioners  and  scientists  flocked  to 
Berlin  to  obtain  more  detailed  information  of  the 
manner  of  preparation  and  use  of  this  remedy. 
Extravagant  hopes  were  held  as  to  its  valuer, 
although  Koch  had  distinctly  laid  down  the  limi- 
tations of  tlie  curative  possibilities  of  tuberculin 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  confining  its  use  to 
the  comparatively  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  remedy  soon  fell  into  undeserved  popular 
discredit,  owing  to  its  frequent  use  in  unsuitable 
cases,  its  administration  in  too  large  doses,  and 
the  neglect  of  certain  i)recautions,  which  had 
been  specifically  described.  The  fact  seemed  to 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  power  of  this  agent  to  do 
harm,  if  improperly  employed,  was  much  greater 
than  its  power  to  do  go(^d. 

Much  undeserved  criticism  has  been  passed 
upon  Koch  and  his  work  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  tuberculin  to  fulfill  the  popular  anticipa- 
tions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
from  the  beginning  Koch's  expressions  as  to  its 
practical  value  were  far  more  guarded  than  those 
of  his  followers,  and  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  sensational  and  extravagant  claims  made  1)y 


the  daily  press  or  by  interested  charlatans ;  nor 
can  wonder  be  expressed  that  even  the  most  con- 
servative might  be  led  to  hope  for  great  results 
by  the  discoverv  of  a  substance  derived  from  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  having  a  specific  and  extraor- 
dinarily powerful  influence  on  the  tuberculous 
processes.  While  tuberculin  has  not  shown  it- 
self to  be  in  any  sense  an  absolute  specific  for  the 
cure  of  tulx^rculosis,  yet  it  is  of  proven  value  in 
the  treatment  of  selected  cases,  and  the  reaction 
following  its  use  is  pathognomonic  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  disease.  More  than  this,  the  scien- 
tific value  of  the  discovery  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
results  have  been  second  only  to  the  discovery  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  itself. 

How  unjust  have  been  the  criticisms  of  this 
work,  and  how  far  the  facts  have  sustained 
Koch's  original  contention,  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  extracts  from  a  second  paper  read 
l>y  him  at  tlie  recent  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
in  London.      He  said  : 

When  m  the  year  1890  I  made  my  first  exact  com- 
munication regarding  tuberculin,  I  was  able  to  point  to 
two  important  properties  of  this  medicament — namdj. 
its  power  to  produce  specific  reactions  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  tul)ercular  disease,  and  its  therapeutic  effi- 
ciency if  used  for  a  length  of  time. 

With  reference  to  the  former  property,  1  expressed 
myself  in  the  following  words  :  **  I  believe  I  do  not  go 
too  far  when  I  assume  that  the  medicament  will  in  fu- 
ture be  an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis.  It  will  en- 
able one  to  diagnose  doubtful  cases  of  incipient  phthisis 
even  when  one  fails  to  obtain  certain  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  by  finding  bacilli  or  elastic  fibers 
in  the  sputum,  or  by  the  physical  examination." 

1  come  now  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  tubercnlin, 
and  of  this,  too,  I  maintain  that  it  is  completely  proved, 
provided— and  on  this  I  have  insisted  from  the  first— 
that  its  application  be  restricted  to  still  curable  cases— 
i.c.^  to  those  which  are  not  yet  too  far  advanced  and 
not  comi)licated  with  other  morbid  processes  caused  by 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumocooci,  influensa  bac- 
teria, etc. 

The  rules  which  experience  baa  prescribed  for  the 
treatment  with  tuberculin  may,  therefore,  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

1 .  Only  patients  that  have  no  fever,  and  in  whom  the 
process  has  not  advanced  too  far,  are  salted  for  the 
treatment.  2.  One  be.'^ins  with  a  very  small  dose,  and  in- 
creases it  so  slo\\ly  that  only  very  slight  reactions,  or 
even  none,  take  place.  3.  If  reactions  take  place,  taber- 
culiu  must  not  be  injected  again  till  the  temperature 
has  l)een  normal  for  one  or  several  days.  4.  The  treat- 
ment with  tul>erculin  must  be  repeated  antil,  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  months,  the  capability  of  reac- 
tion is  permanently  extinct. 

As  to  the  therapeutic  effect  of  tubercnlin,  I  said  on 
that  occasion  :  ''  The  main  thing  in  the  new  treatment 
is  that  it  begin  as  early  as  possible.  The  Incipient  stage 
of  phthisis  is  to  be  its  proper  aim,  becaoae  it  is  against 
that  it  can  fully  develop  all  its  power."  And  in  another 
place,  *^  After  this  experience  lamdiapoeed  to  beliere 
that  incipient  phthisis  can  be  cored  by  the  HMdloaiMiit 
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with  certainty."  Since  that  time,  I  have  had  very  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  tuber- 
culin, and  have  invariably  been  able  to  convince  myself 
anew  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  I  made  then. 
I  therefore  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  tuberculin  is 
an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis  and  a  very  effective 
remedy  for  incipient  phthisis.  In  proc^  of  the  diagnostic 
value  of  tuberculin  I  point  to  its  extensive  use  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  According 
to  the  calculations  which  Voges  had  collated  from 
numerous  reports,  and  according  to  the  careful  investi- 
gations of  Eber,  it  gives,  if  properly  applied,  correct 
diagnoses  in  97  to  98  cases  in  100.  Considering  that  the 
diagnosis  is  made  by  a  single  injection  of  tuljerculiu, 
and  that  errors  caused  by  accidental  rise  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  other  causes  are  not  entirely  excluded,  this 
is  a  splendid  result.  Moreover,  the  injection  of  tuber- 
culin into  cattle,  of  which  we  may  safely  say  that  it  has 
now  l)een  performed  in  millions  of  cases,  has  shown 
that  it  is  absolutely  free  of  danger  ;  at  least,  not  a  sin- 
gle case  of  its  having  caused  any  injury  to  health  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  human 
beings,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  diagnostic  use  of 
tuberculin  are  considerably  more  favorable,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  extort  the  diagnosis  by  a  single  injection, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  give  so  large  a  dose,  or  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  rest 
content  with  a  quite  slight  reaction,  but  must  then 
repeat  the  test,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
error. 

Kocli's  recent  address  before  tlie  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  London  has  naturally  attracted  wide 
attention  in  both  the  lay  and  medical  press  of 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Under  any  con- 
diti#ns,  an  address  from  him,  especially  before 
such  a  bodv,  would  have  aroused  much  interest. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  lias  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  decided  opinion  expressed  in  it 
of  his  belief  in  the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  supported  by  experi- 
mental proof  that  human  tuberculosis  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  the  bovine  species.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion— namelv,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  human  beings — is  diflRcult  of  con- 
vincing proof,  although  the  proof  of  the  first 
proposition  affords  considerable  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  second.  Tliere  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  incidental  evidence  tending  to 
corroborate  this  presumption,  but  it  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  to  have  been  proven. 
Many  of  the  comments  and  criticisms  passed  on 
the  address  seem  to  assume  that  he  maintains 
that  the  non-communicability  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis to  human  beings  is  an  established  fact. 
Til  is,  however,  is  an  error,  for  he  says  the  ques- 
tion of  the  susceptibility  of  man  to  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  not  yet  absolutely  decided,  and  will  not 
admit,  at  present,  of  absolute  decision  ;  but  he 
maintains  that  we  are  already  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  if  such  a  susceptibility  really  exists, 
the  infection  of  human  beings  is  but  a  very  rare 


occurrence.  lie  estimates  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fection by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tuberculous 
cattle,  and  the  butter  made  of  their  milk,  as 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, which,  as  is  admitted  by  all  bacteriologists, 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  assumed  by  many 
of  the  lay  writers  tliat  Koch's  observations  in 
this  matter  are  now,  or  that  a  claim  to  originality 
is  made  for  this  view  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servations are  not  new,  and  Koch  says,  *  ^  Our 
experiments  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have  led 
to  this  result."  He  refers  to  the  earlier  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  mentions  the  reports  of 
the  numerous  experiments  made  by  Chauveau, 
Giinther,  Harms,  Bollinger,  and  others,  who  fed 
calves,  swine,  and  goats  with  tuberculous  ma- 
terial. They  also  found  that  animals  fed  with 
the  milk  and  pieces  of  the  lungs  of  tuberculous 
cattle  always  fell  ill  of  tuberculosis,  whereas  those 
which  received  human  material  with  their  food 
did  not.  Comparative  investigations  regarding 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  have  been  made 
recently  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Smith, 
Dinwiddie,  and  Frothingham,  and  their  results 
agree  with  those  reported  by  Koch.  He  only 
maintains  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  are 
absolutely  conclusive  because  the  methods  of  in- 
fection chosen  excluded  all  sources  of  error,  and 
carefully  avoided  everything  connected  with  the 
care  of  the  animals  which  might  have  a  disturb- 
ing effect  on  the  results.  Considering  all  these 
facts,  he  says  :  ''I  feel  justified  in  maintaining 
tiiat  human  tuberculosis  differs  from  bovine  and 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  cattle.  It  seems  to  me 
very  desirable,  however,  that  these  experiments 
should  be  repeated  elsewhere,  in  order  that  all 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  may 
be  removed." 

It  may  be  added  that  so  important  are  his  con- 
clusions regardetl  to  be  that  already  measures 
have  been  taken  by  the  German  and  British  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  Department  of  Health  of 
New  York  City,  to  repeat  his  experiment. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  after  a  connectipn 
for  many  years  with  the  sanitary  work  of  the 
great  city  of  New  York  I  have  come  more  and 
more  to  a  full  realization  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  preventive  medicine,  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  held  out  by  it  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  Koch's  work  in  it  all.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  this  work,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  contribute  as  much  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  to  the  saving  of  life, 
and  to  the  real  progress  of  the  race,  as  Koch  has 
contributed. 
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WRITING  in  mid  August,  the  final  issuo  is 
unknown  of  the  contest  between  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  tlie  Amalga- 
mated Association,  representing  that  share  of 
the  skilled  labor  in  iron,  steel,  and  tin  organized 
in  a  union.  Both  the  lesson  and  the  moral  of 
the  conflict  are  still  vague.  Its  details  are  y«»t 
jealously  concealed  by  each  coml>atant.  Even 
the  exact  numl)er  engaged  is  subject  to  the  usual 
error  of  all  numerical  social  estimate. 

All  that  can  be  done  at  this  stage*  is  to  put  the 
strike  in  its  relation  with  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  make 
clear  the  nationaf  industrial  environment,  the 
^^olicy,  and  the  opposing  ends  ami  ideals,  leading 
each  combatant,  which  precipitateil  the  first 
great  contest  between  such  of  its  labor  as  was 
organized — in  this  case  one-tenth  of  the  whole — 
and  one  of  the  new  mammoth  manufacturing 
corporations  which  have  so  affected  the  nerves 
and  imaginings  of  men  that  they  forget  that 
these,  too,  are,  by  the  conditioning  factors  of 
their  existence,  as  much  obedient  to  s<K'ial  and 
economic  law  as  the  least  of  the  enterprises  they 
supplanted.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  planet,  but 
the  center  of  the  system,  which  determines  the 
orbit  of  the  satellite. 

A  clear  conc<?ption  of  the  conditions  which 
underlie  a  strike,  in  its  nature  pathologic — an 
interruption  of  healthy  conditions — is  only  prac- 
ticable by  first  noting  the  usual  working  of  the 
industrial  organism.  One  real  difference,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all  differences,  be- 
tween the  industrial  systems  of  England  and  the 
L^nited  States,  so  nearly  alike  that  they  often 
seem  similar,  though  not  identical,  halves  of  one 
whole,  is  that  collective  bargaining  has  increased 
in  the  L^nited  Kingdom  for  half  a  century,  but  is 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  dominance  in  the  United 
Republic.  The  mere  numerical  increase  of 
unions  is  less  here.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  plays  in  our  labor  the  part  of 
the  P]nglish  Tratie  Union  Congress,  had  last  year 
850,000  members  and  1,017  local  unions.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress  had,  in  1!)0(),  1,225,- 
1H3  members,  having  grown  from  118,3<i7  in 
LS68.  If  the  Knights  of  Labor  be  added,  with 
'200,000  membeis,  the  total  of  affiliated  unions 
here  is  a  little  over  1,050,000.  How  large  the 
unions  outside  either  of  these  general  organiza- 
tions, no    one   can    tell.      In    tli(?    United   King- 


dom, Mr.  J.  Burnett,  in  his  report  on  traae* 
unions  in  1898,  found  1,267  trade-unions,  with 
1,644,591  members.  Yet  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  half  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  except  in  cotton,  its  workers  are  less  nu- 
merous. New  York  State,  with  nearly  a  fifthof 
the  })opulation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  in 
1898  onlv  a  little  over  a  tenth  of  the  number, 
172,340,  there  enrolled  in  unions.  No  estimate 
of  unions  in  this  country  niakes  them  numerically 
equal  to  English  unions,  and  their  probable  pro- 
])ortion  here  to  population  is  one-half  that  in 
England. 

In  spite  of  the  dubious  outcome  of  the  Eng- 
lish machinists'  strike  three  years  ago,  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  there  steadily  tends  to- 
ward a  system  in  which  local  unions,  acting 
thiough  a  central  committee,  face,  yearly,  local 
funis  united  by  their  trade  organization.  This 
))rocess  is  almost  complete  in  the  coal  trade,  the 
last  step  in  forcing  in  doubting  mine-ownera 
having  been  taken,  not  by  tlie  men,  but  by  the 
masters.  The  cotton  trade  has  an  organization 
nearly  as  comj)lete,  particularly  among  the  spin- 
ners. The  industry,  devotion,  and  personal  in- 
terest of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  Lave  given 
this  development  a  racord  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  like  history  and  analysis  of  the 
organization  of  labor,  issued  just  as  the  failure 
of  a  great  strike  challenged  the  entire  system 
under  it.  Accounts  are  examined  in  these  con- 
ferences, cost  sheets  and  records  of  sales  laid 
bare,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  are  admit- 
ted, in  this  consultation,  to  all  the  secrets  of  cap- 
ital in  the  joint  work  of  production  necessary  to 
a  fair  bargain  on  wages. 

Nothing  comparable  to  this  exists  in  the  Ameri- 
can system,  to  which  it  has  many  points  of  ap- 
parent supei'iority,  though  whether  it  creates  a 
more  efficient  and  pros^x^rous  industrial  system 
is  the  ])recise  issue  now  being  threshed  oat  by 
the  mer(;iless  competition  of  international  com* 
merce,  in  which  American  industrial  methods 
are  not  taking  a  second  place.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  say  about  wages.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  there  are  wages 
about  which  to  have  a  say.  Whether  superior  or 
not,  representing  advance  or  arrest,  the  ESnglish 
system  is  not  ours.  Such  annual  agreements  •• 
are  made  here  on  wages  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal accept  the  current  market  price    without  a 
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scrutiny  of  books  or  accounts.  So  far  from  going 
on  to  that  cumulative  control  over  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  wages,  hours,  and  the  control  of 
business  enjoyed  by  English  unions,  the  power 
of  the  American  labor  union  has  moved  in  a 
different  and  descending  curve. 

The  normal  and  disheartening  history  of  trade- 
unions  in  this  country  begins  with  their  organiza- 
tion under  easier  conditions,  less  onerous  laws, 
and  a  freer  social  system,  which,  as  De  Tocque- 
ville  observed  two  generations  ago,  facilitates  the 
creation  of  independent,  unwatcbed,  and  unli- 
censed though  lawful  societies  at  every  point. 
This  country  swarms  with  organizations.  **  Tres 
facit  collegium  "  (three  make  a  society)  describes 
us.  No  three  Americans  can  be  long  together 
without  fruiting  into  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  spending  most  of  their  time  managing  the 
machinery  of  their  organization. 

Tliere  was  resistance  to  the  first  steps  of  union 
organization  in  this  country,  but  it  was  brief  and 
bloodless.     Over  and  over  again,  as  every  reader 
will  bear  witness  in  his  own  observation,  the  union 
is  formed  without  resistance.    It  grows.     It  is  ac- 
cepted, generally,  without  protest  by  employers. 
Wages  and  hours,  while  sometimes  the  cause  of 
disputes,  notably  in  the  early  stages  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  trade,  cause  less  and  less  friction.      A 
standard  **  scale"  comes  to  be  mutually  agreed. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  solidarity 
of  American  life,  which  so  often  makes  the  em- 
ployer a  man  who  has  earlier  worked  for  wages, 
render  both  parties  to  the  wage  contract  aware 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  business,  and  both  ad- 
vances and  reductions  in  hours  and  wages  are 
secured,  not  without  friction,  but  with  decreas- 
ing antagonism.     The  failure  of  firms  or  closing 
of  mills,  if  wages  are  too  high  or  prices  too  low, 
gradually  establishes  in  the  minds  of  both  cap- 
italist and  labor  a  standard  of  hours  and  wages 
which  both  accept  as  fair.      The  union,  armed, 
as  its  members  are,  with   votes  and  free  from 
class  deference,  seems  likely,  it  might  a  priori  be 
expected  in  a  democratic  community,  to  be  more 
powerful  here  than  in  England.     As  the  union 
grows,    however,    it  has  in  it  more  and    more 
'  *  politics."    Its  management  drifts  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  more  and   more  closely  resemble 
mere  politicians.      Collision  comes  at  last,    not 
over  wages  or  hours,  on  which  it  has  been  the 
exception  to  have  an  important  strike  in  a  decade, 
but  on  some  question  of  business  management. 
It  may  be  on  a  discharge,  the  maximum  of  work 
permitted  to  a  hustling  workman,  the  number  of 
apprentices,  the  use  of  unskilled  labor  on  some 
part  of  the  work  hitherto  done  by  skilled  labor, 
the  introduction  of  a  machine  or  of  a  man  not 
*» recognized"  by  the  union.     Things   change. 


Th3  employer  who  has  made  no  diflBculty  at  set- 
tling wages  and  hours  by  collective  bargaining 
feels  that  he  faces  another  issue, — that  of  the 
control  of  his  business.  The  union  feels  that  it 
loses  all  unless  it  can  extend  its  bargain  beyond 
wages  and  hours  to  questions  of  tenure,  methods, 
and  control,  and  that  unless  it  insists  on  this 
point,  it  has  failed  of  its  real  though  tacit  object — 
the  control  of  methods,  management,  and  the 
maximum  job,  by  the  rule  of  the  average  ;  no 
man  being  pushed,  and  no  man  having  any  spe- 
cial chance  to  advance  beyond  this  average. 

This  principle  has  been  accepted  in  England, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  begin  with  a  dinner- 
pail  and  end  with  a  mill  are  few  in  the  land.  It 
is  not  accepted  here  by  the  American  employer. 
He  cannot  succeed  under  American  competition, 
unless  he  can  arrange  and  manage  his  business  to 
give  both  extremes  of  the  battle  line  of  labor 
their  fullest  chance, — the  unskilled  man  who  is 
longing  to  do  better- paid  work,  and  the  excep- 
tionally skilled  man  who  sees  in  piecework,  in  all 
its  various  forms,  the  chance  to  pull  ahead,  re- 
gardless of  the  average.  When  collision  comes, 
these  two  classes,  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
solid  average  of  labor,  divide  its  ranks,  and  too 
often  the  union  breaks  up,  defeated.  Tlie  output 
per  spindle  has  been  increased  ;  the  steel  ton- 
nage per  man,  the  train-load  per  train -crew,  has 
taken  another  leap  ,  the  entire  industrial  machine 
has  been  geared  to  a  higher  eflBciency,  and  or- 
ganized labor,  which  necessarily,  inevitably,  and 
wisely  represents,  not  the  advance,  but  the  aver- 
age, suffers  another  of  the  defeats  which  reduce 
the  influence  and  effective  force  of  unions  in 
American  life,  but  which  also  leave  them  after 
every  alleged  *<  defeat"  stronger  in  numbers 
when  they  next  appear,  able  again  to  impose  a 
standard  of  wages  and  hours,  and  << defeated" 
only  when  some  issue  bearing  on  **  control  "  ap- 
pears. 

This  is  very  far  from  saying  that  the  union 
represents  opposition  to  advance  or  improvement. 
It  does  not.  It  is  true  that  the  members  of  a 
union  feel  more  strongly  than  either  employers 
or  economists  the  heavy  penalty  borne  through 
the  introduction  of  new  machines  by  men  past 
forty -five,  unable  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
new  work — martyrs  to  the  industrial  advance. 
American  organized  labor,  with  a  liberality  un- 
known elsewhere,  is  always  readjusting  its  rules 
and  rates  to  new  methods  and  machinery  ;  but 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  do  this  with  an  eye 
on  the  average  and  not  on  the  advance,  the  mass 
and  not  the  exceptional  man,  because  it  repre- 
sents the  mass  and  the  average,  and  must.  It  is 
its  duty  to  seek  the  widest  division  of  the  product 
It  is  the  duty  of  capital  to  secure  the  greatest  in- 
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crease  of  product.  Each  must  act  up  to  the  lobe 
of  the  industrial  conscience  for  which  it  stands. 
A  conclusion  upon  the  final  outcome  of  this  con- 
flict between  opposing  duties  must  rest  on  its 
effect,  on  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
entire  community,  not  of  a  part.  Thus  measured, 
the  American  system,  most  are  ready  to  admit, 
has  given  higher  wages,  a  higher  standard  of 
life,  a  more  efficient  industrial  machine,  larger 
fortunes  for  the  millionaire,  and  larger  savings 
for  labor — and  for  both,  inexorable  as  fate,  the 
pace  that  kills. 

The  strike  now  in  progress  can  only  be  under- 
stood and  judged  by  its  relation  to  these  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  conflict  is  one 
of  some  two  hundred  large  or  local  contests  by 
the  Amalgamated  in  thirty  years,  each  measuring 
some  readjustment  of  wages,  hours,  and  manage- 
ment to  new  conditions  in  a  trade  which  has, 
during  thirty  years  in  which  stocl  has  replace<l 
iron,  seen  greater  alterations  than  any  other 
manufacture.  The  germ  of  the  system  of  the 
Amalgamated  was  the  organization  of  Pittsburg 
puddlers  in  1858,  and  the  adoption  in  1865  of  a 
** scale"  by  which  the  price  of  wages  for  pud- 
dling iron  varied  with  its  price.  It  was  to  begin 
with  $9  per  ton  for  puddling,  with  iron  at  8^ 
cents  per  pound — about  eight  times  its  present 
value — and  sink  to  ^4,  with  iron  at  2^  cents. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  same  principle  has 
been  extended  to  all  branches.  In  1875,  the 
consolidation  of  three  unions  created  the  **  Amal- 
gamated," and  the  practice  of  yearly  *' signing 
the  scale" — that  is,  of  making,  each  June,  a 
collective  agreement  between  the  Amalgamated 
lodges,  made  up  of  the  skilled  workmen,  and 
only  the  skilled  workmen,  of  a  mill  and  its  own- 
ers that  a  publishe<l  scale  of  wages,  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  various  products,  be  the  standard 
for  the  coming  year.  The  single  sheet  of  a 
**  scale"  for  puddlers,  signed  February  13,  1865, 
has  grown  to  be  a  pamphlet  of  38  pages,  with  a 
scale  of  wages  at  varying  prices  for  each  of  the 
many  branches  into  which  '*  Iron  "  has  differen- 
tiated in  35  years. 

The  iron  and  stee*  union  in  its  origin  was 
limited  to  Pittsburg  35  years  ago  ;  in  1875,  it 
had  extended  east  and  west  ;  in  1883,  it  claimed 
80,000  members  ;  in  18Jr2,  it  had  250  lodges  and 
24,000  paying  members.  It  claims  now  36,000. 
The  Iron  Trade  Review,  July  11,  estimated  its 
membership  at  17,000.  The  number  of  skilled 
men  it  has  brought  out  seems  to  be  about  25, 000  to 
30,000.  Its  organization  gives  it  a  sub-lodge  for 
each  mill.  They  are  united  in  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts are  represented  in  the  Executive  Advisory 
Board  by  their  presidents,  who  are  vice-presidents 
of  the  National  Lodge,  and  in  projwrtion  to  the 


members  of  each  in  an  annual  convention,  whicb 
elects  the  ofiBcers  of  the  National  Lodge  and  con- 
ducts the  general  business  of  the  association. 

This  organization,  which  is  more  efficient  than 
that  of  most  unions,  gives  a  popular  body,  the 
convention,  where  questions  of  policy  can  be  de- 
cided in  April,  apart  from  the  burning  question 
of  the  **  scale."  This  is  decided  in  June  by  a 
small  executive  body,  made  up  of  the  officers  and 
the  Advisory  Board — usually  called  in  newspaper 
dispatches  **  Council " — though  I  have  here  given 
the  name  in  the  <<  Constitution  and  General  Laws 
of  the  National  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plato  Workers  of  the  United 
States."  When  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  ins 
static  condition,  a  general  level  of  prices  and  a 
general  uniformity  of  process  existing,  the  Amal- 
gartiated  discharges  an  office  in  collective  bar- 
gaining whose  value  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. When  the  trade  was  still  divided  among 
hundreds  of  mill-owners,  it  equalized  conditions 
for  all  of  them.  It  lifted  wage  disputes  out  of 
the  narrow  mill  atmosphere.  It  forced  all  con- 
cerned to  look  at  the  trade  as  a  whole.  It  gave 
continuity  and  uniformity  to  contracts  for  wages. 
It  established  standards  of  wages  adjusted  to 
price,  with  it  in  turn  determined  by  daily  supply 
and  demand.  With  men  like  the  late  Joseph  D. 
Weeks,  or  a  strong  and  accurate  trade  journal 
like  the  Iron  Age,  collecting  and  verifying  quota- 
tions from  actual  transactions,  the  scale,  ba£»d  on 
price,  worked  with  automatic  regularity. 

But  the  difficulty  has  been  that  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  scarcely  ever  static.  Save  for  brief 
intervals  of  peace  and  quiet,  when  there  was 
enough  for  everybody  to  do,  the  trade  has  been 
in  an  extreme  dynamic  condition.  None  has 
changed  more  in  twenty-six  years,  since  the 
Amalgamated  signed  its  first  scale,  in  1875. 
Steel  lias  been  substituted  for  iron.  In  steel, 
machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  men.  Where 
the  skill  of  the  puddler's  elbow  could  add  10  to  15 
per  cent,  to  the  product,  the  output  iias  come  to  turn 
on  the  chemist's  analysis.  Where  years  of  train- 
ing were  once  needed  to  prevent  waste  of  mate- 
rial, it  became  possible,  with  machinery,  to  break 
in  raw  men  in  a  few  weeks,  as  was  done  at  Home- 
stead in  1892. 

The  Amalgamated  strove  to  meet  this — ^whether 
adequately  will  be  answered  difEerentlj  by  capi- 
tal and  labor.  The  scale  was  altered.  Special 
scales  were  made  for  improved  mills,  as  for  Car- 
negie's, which  straightway  had  the  advantage 
both  of  special  wages  and  special  machinery,  an 
advantage  bitterly  resented  by  less  favored  miUa 
No  concession  could  meet  the  demand  of  thegresl. 
average  that  the  average  past  should  be  maii|- 
tained.      So   the  Amalgamated  struck  for  tliB 
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$5.50  boiling  minimum  and  the  2  cents  a  pound 
for  bar,  wlieu  both  puddling  and  bar  iron  were 
tibout  to  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  position. 
After  allowing  a  scale  with  53  per  cent,  less 
wages  for  Eastern  mills,  these  broKe  away  m 
great  strikes  a  decade  ago  because  even  this  con- 
cession did  not  meet  their  disadvantages,  and 
Ihey  increased  their  eflBciency  by  the  adoption  of 
piece-work,  such  as  makes  Baldwin's  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Midvale  Steel  Works,  of  Phila- 
delphia, marvels  of  high  pay,  big  output,  and 
cheap  unic  prices  combined.  The  union  at 
Homestear^  stood  out  for  a  $25  minimum  for 
steel  billets,  as  the  basis  of  the  scale  when  bil- 
lets had  sunk  to  $18  and  were  not  to  see  a  better 
price  for  near  ten  yeai-s.  The  lapping  of  the  old 
scale  on  the  new  process  made  the  position  of 
plate-mill  roller  at  the  Moorhead  Mill,  Pittsburg, 
worth  $10,294.22  for  1890-91,  more  than  the 
profit  of  the  mill,  and  net  wages  of  $13  to  $18  a 
day  were  not  exceptional. 

A  part  of  this  struggle  was  the  issue  whether 
the  increased  profit  of  new  processes  should  go 
to  capital  or  to  labor ;  but  a  part  was  also  due  to 
the  restrictions  of  union  rules.  **  This  asso- 
ciation will  not  tolerate  any  man  holding  more 
than  one  job,"  says  its  constitution  (Article 
XVII.,  section  8),  and  the  size  of  the  job  is 
strictly  defined.  A  foreman  is  forbidden  to  add 
to  his  salary  a  percentage  on  the  output,  though 
the  record  blast-furnace  output  has  been  secured 
by  this  expedient.  *' Should  any  member  of 
this  association  undertake  to  instruct  an  un- 
skilled workman  in  any  of  the  trades  represented 
by  this  association,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mill  committee  to  notify  him  that  this  associa- 
tion cannot  tolerate  such  proceedings  "  (Article 
XVII. ,  section  19).  No  puddler  must  mend 
his  furnace.  Weight  beyond  the  limit  set, 
»' over- weight,"  'Mnust  be  stopped."  This  pro- 
tection of  the  average  is  safe  and  salutary  where 
old  methods  are  religiously  preserved,  as  they 
are  in  England,  partly  from  conservatism  and 
partly  by  the  unions ;  but  where  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  and  the  industrial  advance  is  being 
pushed,  what  occurs  is  what  has  come, — first  as 
Eastern  mills,  and  later  Allegheny  County  mills, 
broke  away  between  1889  and  1893,  mills  making 
a  full  third  of  the  steel  in  the  county  The 
union  mills  became  the  mills  with  6\i\  machinery 
and  methods  and  a  plant  more  or  less  antiquated. 
The  non-union  mills  were  the  mills  with  new 
plant,  new  appliances,  accepting  the  union  scale 
in  its  general  features,  but  with  a  larger  maxi- 
mum, more  chance  for  the  individual,  more  op- 
portunity for  unskilled  labor,  and  their  fair 
share  of  men  who  would  never  have  got  their 
jobs  except  for  a  strike,  and  who  were,  as  at 


Homestead,  making  contracts  individually  for 
the  year,  instead  of  collectively  as  members  of  a 
lodge. 

While  the  union  scale  is  the  standard  to  which 
wages  are  adjusted  in  these  non-union  mills,  it 
is  not  implicitly  followed,  and  the  union  limits  on 
the  size  of  the  job  are  never  accepted .  It  is  the 
union*s  constant  complaint  that  wages  are  lower 
in  non-union  mills.  They  are  lower  in  some 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  the  reduction  consists  in 
giving  a  lower-priced,  unskilled  man  a  chance  to 
improve  his  position  by  doing  higher- priced 
skilled  work,  or  in  reducing  the  pay  per  unit  but 
increasing  the  maximum  task  so  that  the  total 
wages  of  an  active  man  are  greater.  Such  men 
often  lose  bonuses  when  a  non-union  mill  be- 
comes a  union  mill.  Day  labor  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  paid  better  at  a  non-union  mill  than  a 
union  mill,  because  the  former  wants  the  pick  of 
this  order  of  workmen,  so  as  to  work  it  up  to  a 
higlier  grade.  When  the  union  charges  that 
lower  wages  are  paid,  what  is  really  meant  is  that 
the  average  routine  worker,  always  in  the  ma- 
jority in  mill  and  in  life,  gets  more  in  a  union 
mill,  and  gets  it  more  easily. 

Not  all  the  union  mills  were  old.  Not  all  the 
non-union  were  new.  Still  a  third  class  ex- 
isted, of  <*  open  "  mills,  in  which  union  and  non- 
union mills  worked  side  by  side.  All  puddling 
and  finishing  mills  paying  union  prices  were  de- 
clared '<  open  "  last  February  by  President  Shaf- 
fer. But  a  certain  natural  selection  had  brought 
it  about  that  the  settled  order  was  strongest  in 
union  and  the  new  in  non-union.  Where,  also, 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  trade  was  rela- 
tively new,  as  in  tin  plate,  sheet  steel,  and  steel 
hoop,  and  the  organization  of  the  union  was  in 
that  primary  stage  which  so  steadily  accompanies 
in  this  country  the  opening  of  an  industry,  most 
of  the  mills  were  union.  In  tin  plate,  moreover, 
the  non-union  mill  at  Monessen  was  avowedly  so 
by  consent,  because  new  machinery  was  being 
introduced  and  tested.  It,  too,  represented  the 
advance.  Moreover,  in  this  existence  of  various 
types  of  mills,  often  owned  by  the  same  com- 
pany, there  had  grown  up  the  view,  held  by 
managers  and  resented  by  men,  that  the  question 
of  the  *'  organization  '*  of  a  mill  was  one  of  busi- 
ness policy,  constituting  part  of  the  collective 
bargain  in  June.  If  a  mill  was  to  be  unionized, 
the  fact  should  be  made  clear  when  negotiations 
were  on  for  the  yearly  signing  of  the  scale.  It 
should  not  be  secretly  sprung  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hiills  after  contracts  and  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  year  to  come.  Labor  organi- 
zations hold  exactly  the  reverse.  Their  claim  is 
that  union  men  have  a  right  to  require  a  collect- 
ive bargain  of  all  men  working  with  them.     The 
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converse  of  this  proposition^  that  an  employer 
has  a  right  to  make  only  individual,  bargains  for 
lalM)r.  is  accepted  by  few  advocates  of  organized 
labor.  Both  propositions,  in  morals  and  in  eco- 
nomics, rest  on  exactlv  the  same  ba.sis  Both 
are  a  matter  for  froe  contract. 

In  the  truce  which  had  sprung  up  during  the 
present  revival  of  prosi)erity,  there  had  come  to 
i>e  a  quasi,  only  a  quasi,  general  undei*standing 
thar  certain  mills  were  to  be  considered  as  union, 
certain  non-union,  and  certain  as  *'open."  The 
change  of  status  in  a  mill  from  collective  to  in- 
dividual bargaining  is  plainly  one  of  policy,  and 
l>ari  of  the  labor  contract  on  which  both  ends  of 
die  bargain  have  to  l)e  consulted.  It  cannot  be 
fairlv  decided  bv  one.  In  some  non-union  mills, 
membership  in  a  union  was  prohibited  by  con- 
tract, just  as  in  some  union  mills  memln^rship  in 
the  union  was  required  for  all  eligible.  »'E.\- 
cept  laborei-s."  says  the  Amalgamated  constitu- 
tion on  memlH.M*ship.  Skilleil  lalx^r  l>elongs  to  a 
mill  loiigt*  of  right  :  lalH.>rers,  only  at  tho  discre- 
tion of  skilled  labor. 

In  June  last,  t  lie  re  fore,  when  ti:o  Amalga- 
matevi  came  to  its  annual  collective  bargaining, 
after  th.e  momentous  events  wliich  had  brought 
ainnit  the  consinidaiion  of  capital  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  the  consolidation  of  iron  and  steel 
laJH'r  in  one  givat  union,  an  entiiviy  new  prol>lem 
was  i^restMited.  The  A  inaliramaitHl  had  added 
to  its  memlvi-ship  since  IS i>'J.  Its  "  scale  "  acicvi 
as  a  gr^^at  ar.d  useful  balance. wheel  regulating 
the  siAnviaris  o:  wages  and  houi^s.  From  its 
:er:v.s.  r.o  »::va:  variation  existed  anvwhen\  A 
ivar:  i*:  tl.e  a/,e:-:i::or.s  wen>  in  the  maximum  |vr- 
:v.:::t\i  i.  r  rt\r.;::vd.  and  in  the  frei^r  use  \>\  un- 
sk.y.tM  '.aVn^r  ar.d  nuvhar.ioai  devices.  Ti;e  ex.im- 
;.  .0  of  ;-:e  an:hi*acite  ci\il  s:r:ke  in  Septenrivr. 
*.:■•'"•.  s:;.;  tV.e  agr»H'::.er.:  rt\Hc:.od  in  tl.is  indus- 
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Much  depended  for  organized  labor  all  over  the 
country  in  formally  committing  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  greatest  employer  of  labor 
on  the  planet,  to  the  recognition  of  a  union  scale 
as  the  best  regulator  of  wages,  union  and  non- 
union. It  looked  as  if  this  waiting  plan  were 
adopted  when  the  scale  was  signed  for  one  year 
to  come,  carrying  a  new  non-interruption  clause, 
with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The 
price  of  tin  plate  has  fallen  in  the  past  eight- 
een months,  and  the  prospect  of  maintaining 
existing  prices  for  a  year  to  come  is  not  strong. 
The  Amalgamated,  in  presenting  its  scale  for 
1901-02,  asked  for  an  advance  in  wages,  a  slight 
rise  from  gauges  21  to  28,  10  per  cent,  for  the 
catchers,  20  and  17  per  cent,  were  added  at 
lower  points,  and  eight  liours  was  to  be  a  day's 
work,  as  before.  These  advances  were  all  granted 
without  dispute.     None  of  tliem  was  large. 

This  disposed  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company  with- 
out collision,  and  for  a  year  to  come,  the  Mones- 
sen  mill  being  left  non-union.  The  Amalgamated 
has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  membership  in  and  about 
the  great  center  of  steel  manufacture — Pittsburg 
— and  its  chief  remaining  point  of  contact  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  in  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company.  The  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany held  twenty -eight  mills,  of  which  five, 
AjK>l!o  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  Apollo  and 
Vandorgrifr.  Pa.:  Dewees  Wood  Company,  at 
McKeesj^ort,  Pa.:  Wellsville  Plate  and  Sheet 
Comj^ny.  at  Wellsville,  Pa.;  the  Scottdale,  at 
.Soot; dale.  Pa.,  and  the  Kirkpatrick,  at  Leechburg, 
Pa. .  had  Iven  non-union  for  many  years.  After  the 
Amerioan  .Sheet  Steel  Company  had  been  organ- 
ized. Ivdges  were  formed,  including  a  part  of 
:iioir  skilled  lalH>r.  in  all  but  the  Wellsville  mills. 
Some  tV.ree  months  before,  there  bad  been  a  de- 
mand tl.at  ti:e  Dewees  Wood  mill  should  become 
i;::"on.  and  ::.is  had  been  compromised  by  post- 
in  !rlng  a  o.eoision  until  the  contract  year  was 
o;;:.  On  :ho  last  dav  on  which  the  scale  could  be 
signe.: — .Iv.T.e  "2l^— and  it  generally  is  not  signed 
lv.%re.  ::.e  demand  was  made  that  the  scale 
>l.o'.;»d  l-e  sicned  for  all  these  non-union  mills. 
Tie  advar.oe  :n  wages  asked  was  conceded.  Mr. 
IVrsifor  K.  S::.::h.  for  the  company,  offered  to 
sig"  :*or  :wen:y-or.e  niills  accepted  in  the  past  as 
:;:.io::  Insider.:  Shaffer  refuseil  to  sign  for 
.sv.y.  •.:!:l«:>5!;s  all  werv  accepted  as  union.  Mr. 
Sv.;.:\  :v:*.:s<vl  to  sicn  for  mills  non-union  in  the 
:\-  >:,  .iV..;  ola::r.*-vi  :hal  two,  Salzburg  and  Old 
M  o.i .;  .^  \\ .  : . : :  V.er: o  union .  had  abandoned  the  or 
c.'iv..\s:\  :..  a  ;v»si::on  later  conceded.  The  iasne 
:^^Si\;  \v.ss  w  t:V.tr  :V.e  change  from  individual 
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..  vA\.tv::\o  ;\.srpk:r.:ng  could  be  required  onder 
ivr^-tlTy  of  a  strike,  not  only  in  the  mills  in  qoM- 
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tion,  but  in  all  the  mills  of  the  company.  The 
men  involved  had  a  right  to  require  a  collective 
bargain  for  as  many  as  they  chose  to  include. 
The  company  had  its  right,  equally,  to  decide 
where  it  would  have  individual  and  where  col- 
lective bargaining.  In  the  same  way,  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Hoop  Company  had  five  mills  in  Pitts- 
burg and  the  East  non-union  for  many  years, — 
J.  Painter  &  Sons  Works,  South  Side,  Pittsburg  ; 
Lindsay  &  McCutcheon  Works,  Allegheny,  and 
William  Clark,  Son  &  Co.  Works,  in  Pitts- 
burg ;  Monessen,  in  Monessen,  and  Portage,  in 
Duncansville,  Pa.  All  but  the  last  one  of  these 
later  struck.  Here  again  the  company  stood 
ready  to  accept  tlie  wage-scale  for  all  mills  pre 
viously  union  at  Youngstown,  Oliio,  and  through 
the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  but  refused 
to  sign  for  mills  non-union  in  past  years,  the 
ilomand  for  a  change  being  backed  by  a  refusal 
to  sign  for  any  mills  and  a  strike  in  all.  In  the 
Portage  (steel  hoop)  mill,  at  Duncansville,  for 
whicli  the  scale  was  asked,  the  men  have  since 
refused  to  join  the  Amalgamated.  In  the  other 
non-union  mills,  part  of  the  skilled  labor  was 
organized,  and  part  not.  In  the  Sheet  Steel 
Company's  mills,  part  of  the  men  went  out  and 
part  refused.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
they  vvere  not  unanimous  in  preferring  the  Amal- 
gamated, which  sought  to  bargain  for  them  and 
did  represent  a  part,  and  only  a  part.  Among 
the  works  which  refused  to  l>ecome  union  were 
the  two,  Old  Meadow  and  oalzburg,  previously 
union,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  claimed  as  non- 
union, and  the  Apollo,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Scott- 
dale  works,  or  three  out  of  the  five  in  dispute. 

Unfortunately  for  all,  capital  no  less  than  labor, 
and  worst  of  all  for  the  public  interest,  labor  lead- 
ers, outside  of  one  well-»~  managed  railroad  union, 
never  understand  that  labor  can  stand  a  short 
doubt  or  delay  easier  than  capital,  with  its  multi- 
farious contracts  and  responsibilities,  so  that  the 
latter  dreads  most  a  brief  interruption  ;  but  that 
when  the  blow  is  struck,  and  contracts  and  busi- 
ness adjusted  to  it,  capital  can  stand  a  long  delay 
far  easier  than  labor.  The  chances  for  capital 
were  less  with  many  mill-owners,  some  weak. 
Consolidated  in  one  corporation,  the  advantage  is 
all  with  capital.  Time  and  money  break  any 
strike. 

The  Amalgamated  was  therefore  strong,  until 
it  struck.  Its  demand  for  wages  and  hours  were 
all  accepted.  It  had  been  allowed  to  organize 
lodges  in  various  non-union  mills,  after  the  cor- 
poration had  bought  them,  where  before  it  was 
excluded.  When  it  attempted,  on  its  own  de- 
mand and  instance,  to  change  the  status  of  these 
mills  and  act  for  their  labor,  it  proved  right  in 
its  claim  that  the  men  wished  to  be  union  in 


four  out  of  five  of  the  steel  hoop  mills  and 
wrong  in  five  out  of  the  seven  mills  claimed  in 
the  Sheet  Steel  Company.  Each  contestant 
claimed  more  than  it  could  control.  A  compro- 
mise was  in  order.  A  compromise  was  offered. 
Twelve  mills  in  all  were  in  dispute.  The  cor- 
poration offered  four.  The  Amalgamated  de- 
manded all  or  none,  at  the  conference,  July  11-13. 

When  these  lines  are  read,  it  will  probably 
seem  incredible  that  the  Amalgamated  leaders  re- 
fused an  offer  which  kept  all  union  mills,  added 
two  more,  and  committed  the  corporation  to  the 
precedent  of  permitting  mills  to  be  unionized. 
A  strike  was  ordered,  July  15,  and  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company  men  broke  their  year's  con- 
tract of  a  fortnight  before.  A  week  later  a 
second  conference  was  sought  and  a  second  offer 
made  ;  this  time  of  a  return  on  both  sides  to  the 
original  situation,  union  and  non-union  plants  to 
remain  as  for  the  past  year  for  a  year  to  come. 
This  was  accepted  for  the  association  by  its 
president,  T.  J.  Shaffer,  and  its  secretary,  John 
Williams,  and  rejected  by  the  Advisory  Board. 

This  strike  of  the  three  companies  ordered 
July  15  had  three  unfortunate  results.  1.  The 
year's  contract  signed  with  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  was  abruptly  broken.  No  reser- 
vation exists  in  these  annual  contracts,  and  none 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated.  The 
only  cognate  position  is  one  requiring  all  the  de- 
partments of  a  mill  to  strike,  if  one  strikes,  over 
a  grievance.  The  strike  required,  therefore,  an 
act  of  bad  faith,  seriously  discrediting  the  annual 
collective  bargain  of  twenty -six  years,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  policy  of  the  Amalgamated.  2.  The 
demand  to  sign  the  scale  for  non-union  men 
made  and  enforced  by  this  breach  of  contract 
was  at  once  seen  to  be  untenable,  and  was  with- 
drawn. At  the  Apollo  Vandergrift  works  the 
company,  after  July  1,  was  paying  10  per  cent, 
over  the  union  scale,  with  extra  bonuses.  There 
was  every  reason  why  these  picked  men,  making 
more  i\\r  a  the  average,  should  object  to  having 
a  bargain  made  for  them  by  the  Amalgamated, 
and  the  company  could  not  permit  it.  3.  But, 
while  this  demand  was  withdrawn,  the  association 
was  left  burdened  with  a  fraternal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  men  who  had  com.  out  in  four  or 
more  previously  non-union  mills,  and  whom  the 
strike  had  revealed  to  be  union  men.  The  Amal- 
gamated could  not  secure  a  signature  of  the 
scale  for  them,  and  it  could  not,  from  the  union 
standpoint,  abandon  them.  They  could  not  go 
backward  without  publicly  abandoning  union 
men.  They  could  not  go  forward  except  to  a 
general  strike,  whose  success  was  most  dubious, 
and  whose  defeat  two  weeks  after  it  was  ordered 
looks  probable. 
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The  association  in  the  last  week  of  June  was 
in  a  position  to  establish  by  its  scale  a  standard 
of  wages  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  would  be  in  force  in  all  its  union  mills 
and  regulate — though  it  would  not  deterniine — 
rates  in  non-union  mills.  It  risked  this  to  gain 
ten  new  mills  and  keep  two.  It  was  offered  four. 
It  refused.  It  ordered  a  strike.  It  was  put  in 
the  untenable  position  before  the  public  of  claim- 
ing mills  whose  labor  would  none  of  it,  which 
diverted  public  attention  from  mills  it  claimed, 
whose  labor  wished  to  l)e  union.  By  demanding 
all  or  none,  it  roused  in  business  men  and  mill- 
managers  all  over  the  country  the  conviction  that 
it  was  acting,  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
members — whose  wages  would  not  be  improveil 
if  it  gained  all  it  asked — but  to  secure  business 
control. 

After  rejecting  two  propositions,  when  the 
Advisorv  Board  sou>^iit  a  new  conference  with 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  the  result  was 
fruitless.  A  general  strike  followed,  circum- 
scribed at  first  by  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
in  the  Federal  Steel  C'ompany  plants  at  Chicago, 
Joliet,  and  Milwaukee  refusing  to  break  their 
contracts  and  strike.  Here,  the  membership  of 
the  Amalgamated  was  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  number  involved.  Tt  is  not  over  this  pro- 
portion in  the  general  body  of  men  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  United  States  Steel  ( corporation.  Tiie 
proportion  in  union  mills  varies.  In  none  does 
it  include  all.  \n  some,  those  without  its  mem- 
bership are  a  small  fraction  ;  in  others,  more 
than  half.  By  the  men  of  the  National  Steel 
Company  and  the  National  Tube  (N:)mpany,  an- 
nual contra(!ts  were  broken,  sacrificing  the  an- 
nual collective  bargain. 

The  issue  on  wliich  a  strike  was  ordered 
through  which  70,000  men  are  idle,  of  whom 
about  one-third  belong  to  the  organization  order- 
ing it,  as  the  strike  is  the  work  of  skilled  labor 
alone,  is,  as  so  steadily  happens  in  recent  Amer- 
ican strikes,  not  on  wages  or  hours.  B^nh  com- 
batants agree  on  these.  The  issue,  as  viewed  by 
union  men,  is  whether  the  men  in  any  mill  shall 
be  allowed  at  will  to  organize  a  union.  The 
issue,  as  viewed  by  the  managers  of  the  capital 
engaged,  is  wh  iier  collective  shall  be  8ul>sti- 
tuted  for  indiviihial  bargaining  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  the  mill. 

The  just  answer  is  that  the  case  was  one  for 
compromise,  either  such  as  was  offtu'ed  by  the 
corporation,  or  one  that  could  be  arranged. 
Neither  combatant  had  a  right  to  insist  on  an 
extreme  position,  and  it  bixles  ill  for  colU;ctivo 
bargaining  that  its  supporters  sought  to  make  it 
exclusive.     If  any  great  industry  is  to  be  both 


efficient  and  stable,  if  it  is  both  to  advance  and 
to  satisfy  the  average,  it  is  necessary  that  mills 
for  both  ends  be  represented  in  the  industry. 
There  must  be  mills  in  which  initiative  is  free,  a 
maximum  output  encouraged,  and  the  rise  of 
unskilled  labor  to  a  share  in  higher-priced  jobs 
fa(;ilitated.  Unless  such  mills  exist,  progress 
stops  or  is  checked,  as  it  has  been  in  England 
under  the  unchecked  rule  of  the  union.  Such 
mills  are  as  necessary  to  society  as  to  capital. 
But  it  is  also  just  as  necessary  to  society  and  to 
labor  that  mills  shall  exist  where  the  organized 
average  can  have  recognition  for  a  collective 
bargain  which  shall  regulate,  define,  and  deter- 
mine the  average  scale  and  standard  of  wages  and 
hours.  Unless  this  exist,  capital  too  is  sure  in 
the  end  to  suffer  from  a  general  conviction  that 
it  has  usurped  both  ends  of  the  bargain.  Unrest 
will  come,  order  will  not  be  preserved,  secret 
unions  will  have  all  the  drawbacks  and  none  of 
the  manifold  advantages  of  open  unions,  and  the 
power  of  taxation  will  be  freely  invoked,  under 
democratic  institutions,  and  be  ruinously  exer- 
cised. 

The  jealous  preservation  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  free  contiact  will  lead  to  both  types  of 
mills,  as  plant,  equipment,  labor,  management, 
temperament,  and  environment  may  determine 
in  each  individual  mill.  It  is  a  grave  public 
misfortune  that  in  this  particular  case,  while 
capital  was  willing  to  leave  the  union  in  peace, 
the  union  would  not  leave  capital  in  peace.  But 
oven  this  blunder  of  entering  on  a  struggle  for 
the  control  of  business  policy,  which  can  only  be 
settled  one  way  if  property  is  to  be  stable  and 
labor  and  capital  free  to  make  collective  or  indi- 
vidual bargain  at  will,  cannot  in  the  end  prevent 
the  development  of  b?th  industrial  types  ;  one 
needed  for  the  advance  and  the  other  for  the  sta- 
bility of  industry.  The  average  and  the  advance 
will  each  continue  the  conflict  out  of  which  comes 
security  and  progress  for  labor  and  for  capital. 
Organization  will  not  disappear.  The  right  of 
ownership  to  business  control  will  be  reaffirmed. 

But  nothing  can  be  accomplished  for  labor, 
even  that  tenth  share  of  it  organized  in  the 
Amalgamated,  until  this  share  has  learned  that 
contracts  must  be  kept  and  the  line  drawn  be- 
tween wages  and  business  control.  The  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Amalgamated  to  induce  its 
members  to  break  their  contracts,  first  in  the  tin 
works  and  later  at  various  works  in  the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  has  deepened  the  conviction 
among  business  men  and  the  public  that  men  in 
the  union  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  promises; 
and  until  this  trust  is  possible,  nothing  is 
possible. 
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PROFESSOR  GUNTON  ON  THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

*^  A  CANDID  View  of  the  Steel  Strike"  is 
-^V  the  subject  of  an  editorial  article  in 
Gnntofis  Magazine  for  August.  In  this  article, 
Professor  Gunton  contends  that  the  demand  of 
the  strikers  is,  in  effect,  that  the  non-union  mills 
shall  be  **  coercively  unionized  "  by  the  corpora- 
tions under  the  power  of  discharge.  Such  coer- 
cion, in  Professor  Gunton's  opinion,  is  neither 
sound  in  principle  nor  wise  in  policy.  *'It  is 
precisely  the  principle  against  which  labor  organ- 
izations have  struggled  for  nearly  a  century." 

"There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  desiring  to  unionize  the  non- 
union mills,  but  that  can  be  properly  brought 
about  only  by  voluntary  effort.  They  have  ab- 
solutely no  right  to  use  coercion,  and  much  less 
have  they  any  right  to  coerqe  the  corporations 
into  coercing  laborers  to  unionize." 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    CORPORATIONS. 

Having  stated  thus  emphatically  his  dissent 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation, Professor  Gunton  is  equally  explicit  in 
denouncing  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.      He  continues  : 

"But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  is  scarcely  less  important — namely,  why 
has  the  Amalgamated  Assoc'ation  taken  this  ir- 
rational and  untenable  position  ?  It  is  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Shaffer  or  his  immediate  advisers  are 
vicious  ;  that  they  want  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  labor  despotism  or  a  reign  of  terror,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  nor  is  it  because  tliere  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  even  the  less  well-in- 
formed workingmen  to  exercise  an  oppressive 
and  coercive  authority  over  their  fellows.  The 
simple  truth  is,  this  attitude  has  been  slowly 
taught  them,  if  not  forced  upon  them,  by  the 
employers  themselves.  The  principle  that  what- 
ever succeeds  establishes  the  methods  of  its  own 
success  is  as  applicable  to  labor  as  it  is  to  capital. 
For  many,  many  years  the  laborers  have  had  the 
painful  experience  of  seeing  this  coercive  policy 
applied  to  themselves.  They  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  black-list  ;  th  /  have  seen  corpora- 
tions inaugurate  lockouto  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  labor  unions.  They  have  seen  em- 
ployers weed  out  the  leaders  and  ostracise  them 
from  the  community  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  unionizing  their  laborers.  This  spirit  of 
coercion  against  organization,  of  which  they  have 
been  the  victims,  they  are  now  using  in  favor  of 


organization,  and  feeling  if  not  saying  to  the 
corporations.  We  are  only  adopting  the  same 
methods  you  have  always  employed. 

ANTAGONISMS  OP  LONG  GROWTH. 

**  In  a  candid  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
it  appears  that  this  strike  is  really  a  reaction  of 
the  coercive  policy  of  the  corporations  upon  the 
labor  unions.     The  demand  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed Association    is   not  based  on  any  economic 
claim,  but  is  a  determination  to  use  the  power  of 
organization  to  acquire  exclusive  authority  over 
the  labor  field  by  coercive  methods.     It   is    a 
strike  to  establish  a  false  and  pernicious  princi- 
ple ;  but  it  is  no  less  clear  that  this  mistaken  po- 
sition and  struggle  for  a  false  principle  and  per- 
haps a  dangerous  precedent  is  directly  traceable 
to  a  similarly  false,   pernicious,  coercive  policy 
long  practised  by  the  capitalists.     It  is  another 
illustration  of  how  a  wrong  principle  will  react. 
Nothing  has  been  clearer  to  the  student  of  eco- 
nomic   and    industrial   tendencies    of   the    last 
twenty  years  than  that  capital  should  openly  and 
cordially  recognize  the  principle  and  right    of 
labor  organization.     By  this  method  they  could 
have  exercised  a  rational  and  somewhat  guiding 
influence  over  the  rnion  movement.      But,    in- 
stead of  doing  that,   they  have  antagonized  it, 
often  waging  war  upon  it,  and  always  treating 
it  with  distrust  and  disrespect.     The  result  of 
this  actual  and  quasi-persecution  of   the  trade- 
unions  by  the  employing  class  is  that  they  have 
grown  up  with  antagonism  to,  rather  than  respect 
for  and  cooperation  with,  employing  corporations. 
I'hey  have  taken  on  the  same  spirit  and  methods 
employed  by  the  coi'porations,  and  now  that  they 
are  strong  they  are  using  these  false  methods  to 
establish  a  coercive  despotism   over  the  whole 
labor  field, " 

THE  STOCK  MARKET  AS  A  SAFEGUARD  FOR 

CAPITAL 

WHOLESALE  denunciation  of  the  methods 
of  the  produce  and  stock  exchanges  is 
so  common  in  these  days  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  undiscriminating  reader  gets  the 
impression  that  those  methods  are  indefensible 
and  the  institutions  that  employ  them  an  unmiti- 
gated curse  to  the  community.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  relief  to  come,  now  and  then,  upon  a  straight- 
forward, candid  presentation  of  the  Wall  Street 
side  of  the  controversy,  and  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
said  in  defense  of  <'  legitimate  ''  trading  in  stocks 
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and  commodities  as  it  is  conducted  lo-<iay  in  our 
great  centers  of  commerce  and  finance. 

Sucli  an  exposition  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Cliarles 
A.  Gonant,  the  well-known  writer  on  financial 
topics,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  August 
Forum,  on  **The  Uses  of  Speculation."  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Conant  starts  with  the  following 
propositions  as  fundamental  to  the  discussion: 

*  *  1 .  It  is  the  function  of  the  produce  and  stock 
exchanges  to  giv(i  to  products  and  to  capital  the 
higliest  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

**2.  This  end  is  attained  l>ecause  the  ex- 
changes, by  bringing  to  a  common  focus  the  facts 
and  judgments  which  determine  prices,  are  the 
most  sensitive  and  accurate  registei*s  of  values. 

*<3.  Products  and  capital  have  the  highest 
usefulness  where  they  comniand  the  highest 
I)rices,  because  those  who  iuhmI  them  most  can 
afford  to  pay  the  most 

**4.  The  exchanges,  being  the  common  centers 
in  which  va»  es  are  determined,  direct  through 
the  medium  of  prices  the  movements  of  produce 
and  capital  with  a  promptness  and  a  precision 
which  would  not  be  po.ssible  under  any  other  sys- 
tem." 

MONEY    AND    TUE    STOCK    MAKKET. 

Mr.  Conant  supports  these  propositions  by 
argument  and  illustration,  at  some  length.  Then, 
passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  produce 
market,  he  shows  that  the  same  services  that  an^ 
performed  by  that  institution  in  equalizing  pro- 
duction and  distribution  are  performed  by  the 
stock  market  also.  Perliaps  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  discussion  is  tlui  showing  which  is 
n»ade  for  the  stock  market  as  a  safeguard  against 
unexpected  demands  upon  the  money  market : 

<'By  providing  a  means  of  exchange  which 
supplements  metallic  money  in  international 
operations,  the  stock  market  gives  to  the  money 
market  that  wonderful  elasticity  which  ])ermits 
loans  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  floated  with- 
out disturbance,  an<i  which  enables  the  larger 
markets  to  resist  catastrophes  with  a  firmness 
and  a  readiness  of  nOtound  which  would  not 
have  been  possi])le  in  transactions  of  such  mag- 
nitude half  a  century  ago. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  reasoning,  and  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  great 
machine  of  modern  civilized  life,  than  this  trans- 
fer of  capital  through  the  mechanism  of  the  stock 
market.  Let  us  suppose  the  volume  of  capital 
seeking  investment,  both  permanent  and  temj)o- 
rary,  to  be  as  large  as  it  is  to-day,  but  without 
any  common  markets  in  which  transferable  secu- 
rities could  be  sold.  Then  what  would  happen  if 
a  sudden  demand  for  money  sliould   fall  upon 


London,  laris,  or  New  York?  If  the  entire de* 
mand  had  to  be  met  in  gold,  or  even  in  trade 
bills  of  exchange,  the  result  would  be  a  drain 
upon  the  market  where  the  money  was  demanded 
which  would  result  in  convulsion  upon  convul- 
sion, in  the  impairment  of  values  below  any  point 
ever  reached  in  a  <  stock-market  panic/  and  in 
the  paralysis  of  the  whole  industrial  mechanism 
of  the  country.  Mills  would  stop  and  wages 
would  cease  to  be  paid,  because  the  commercial 
banks  would  be  called  upon  to  denude  them- 
selves of  gold  and  commercial  bills,  so  that  they 
would  hoard  with  the  tenacity  of  terror  wliat 
little  money  they  had  left. 

' '  llow  does  the  slock  market  avert  such  dan- 
gers ?  Simply  by  substituting  securities  for 
money.  If  money  becomes  plentiful  in  a  given 
market,  like  New  York,  the  surplus  gravitates 
to  the  stock  market.  '  This  increases  the  offer  of 
money  for  securities,  and  the  prices  of  securities 
rise.  Such  securities  are  then  draw^n  by  the 
magnet  of  high  prices  from  other  markets  where 
money  is  less  plentiful  and  prices  arc  lower.  The 
money,  in  other  words,  is  drawn  from  the  mar- 
ket where  it  is  redundant  to  the  market  where  it 
is  most  needed.  It  becomes  profitable  to  sell 
securities  for  money  where  they  bring  a  good 
price,  because  the  money  obtained  for  them  can 
l>e  lent  at  a  high  rate  in  the  market  where  it  is 
scarce.  The  rate  of  interest  for  money  thus  co- 
operates with  the  fluctuations  in  secunties  to 
maintain,  in  the  supply  of  money  and  loanable 
capital,  a  balance  which  is  the  more  accurate  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  with  wliicli  securities  and 
money  move  between  markets." 


A  SKETCH  OF  SIR  THOMAS  UPTON. 

IN  Ouiing  for  September,  among  many  articles 
of  exceptional  interest  to  lovers  of  sport  and 
outdoor  life,  appears  a  sketch  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  America  for  a  final  attempt  to  win  back  the 
yachting  cup  we  have  ke;-l  for  half  a  century. 
Mr.  Stewart  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Sir  Thomas 
for  his  plucky  championing  of  his  country's 
cause  in  yacht-racing,  and  for  his  generosity  in 
spending  a  half- million  dollars  or  so  this  year 
for  the  sheer  lionor  and  glory  of  trying  to  pK)ve 
that  a  British  built  a*^  1  sailed  yacht  is  capable 
of  holding  its  own  wh     an  American  boat. 

AN    IRISHMAN    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Sir  Thomas  Johnstone  Lipton  is  forty-six 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  but  is  of 
North  of  Ireland  parentage.  He  is  a  selfoinade 
man  in  the  best  sense.  "He  has  steadily 
climbed  the  ladder  of  fortune  from  its  loweit 
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ning,  and,  by  his  own  exertions,  tntogrity,  and 
business  capacity,  has,  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  attained  the  position  of  one  o£  the  richest 
men  in  Great  Britain.  A  true  Clyde-side  man, 
he  had,  even  from  earliest  boyhood,  a  great  lean- 
ing toward  yachts  and  yachting.  As  a  youngster 
he  sailed  about  the  beautiful  West  of  Scotland 
firth  in  sniall'boats  and  yachts  of  every  conceiv- 
able size  and  class,  and  he  describes  his  happiest 
holidays  as  having  been  spent  at  one  or  other  oE 
the  watering-places  of  the  Clyde  estuary.  He  is 
a  practical  yaclitsnjan,  having  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship in  all  sorts  of  craft,  beginning  with 
a  lug-sail  boat  which  he  managed  for  himself. 
With  such  np-bnnging,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
lie  is  in  his  mature  age  a  devoted  lover  of  yacht- 
sailing.  It  is  a  fact  that  so  long  as  fifteen  years 
ago  his  thougiits  first  ran  upon  the  AmeTica's 
Cup  and  the  possibilities  of  its  being  captured 
and  brought  to  Britain.  If  in  tiiis  forthcoming 
autumn  be  should  bo  so  fortunate  a^  to  carry  ofi 
the  trophy,  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  his  life 
will  have  been  achieved. 

THE    LIPTON    ENTEKPR13ES    IN    AMERICA. 

"In  his  yonnger  days,  Sir  Thomas  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  States,  and  in  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere  toiled  hard  for  but  scant  re- 
muneration. He  first  visited  America  as  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  in  or  about  the  year  1871.  He 
emerged  successfully  from  the  roughs  and  tum- 
bles of  those  youthful  days,  and  managed  to  re- 
turn to  Great  Britain  from  New  York  with  the 
modest  savings  of  five  hundred  dollars.  'My 
experience  in  America  sharpened  me,'  he  says, 
'and  I  always  feel  that,  I  got  a  good  commer- 
cial training  there.'  It  was  after  his  return  that 
be  started  his  real  business  operations,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  with  a  single  provision  shop  in 
Glasgow.  Since  that  day  ho  has  never  looked 
back.  '  Lipton's  Limited  '  now  possesses  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  stores  in  the  United  King- 
dom, besides  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  estates 
in  Ceylon,  India,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  fruil 
farms,  curing  factories,  huge  bakeries,  and  other 
establishments,  and  has  developed  into  a  gigau' 
tic  business,  which  grows  and  thrives  with  the 
pa-ssage  of  each  year.  On  the  plantations  in  In 
dia  and  Ceylon  alone  there  are  more  tlian  te 
thousand  employees  on  the  pay-rolls.  In  addi 
tion  to  controlling  these  vast  industries.  Si 
Thomas  Lipton  has  in  his  own  hands  a  great 
packing  business  in  Chicago,  where  in  a  singh 
day  more  than  three  thousand  hogs  are  killed. 
To  deliver  his  fresh  meat  in  good  condition,  nol 
less  than  six  hundred  of  his  own  refrigerator 
cars  are  employed.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  recipe 
for  success  seems  simple  enough.     '  Work  hard,' 


he  says,  '  deal  honestly,  use  careful  judgment, 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,  adver- 
tise freely  and  judiciously,  and  success  is  bound 
to  follow.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although 
an  enormous  employer  of  labor,  he  has  never  had 
a  strike,  nor,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  be  ever  like- 


ly to  have  one.  <I  make  it  my  business,'  he 
says,  '  to  look  after  the  interests  of  my  men, 
and  we  live  in  peace  and  harmony.'  His  public 
benefactions  have  been  enormous.  He  wrote  a 
check  for  9125,000  toward  the  Princess  of  Wales' 
Dinner  Fund  for  the  Poor  in  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year.  He  started  the  Alexandra  Trust,  for  sup- 
plying working  people  with  cheap  dinners,  with 
the  magniGcent  sum  of  $500,000,  and  he  is  great- 
ly generous  in  other  and  less  known  ways.  He 
was  knighted  in  1898.  He  is  a  great  traveler, 
having  business  houses  and  stores  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  and  he  occasion- 
ally looks  in  upon  his  estates  in  Ceylon  and  In- 
dia. Twice  be  baa  made  the  circuit  of  the  world. 
In  his  fine  steam  yacht  Erin  he  often  visits  the 
Mediterranean. 

BIS   ENOLIBB   HOME   AND    HOBBIES. 

"Sir  Thomas,   who   is   unmarried,    lives  at 
'Osidge,'   a  pleasant,    rambling,    otd-fashioned 
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house,  standing  in  a  well -wooded  park,  near 
Southgate,  Middlesex.  The  house  is  compar- 
atively modern,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  only 
about  a  hundred  years.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
are  delightful,  and  in  the  park  Sir  Thomas  has  a 
well  laid  out  golf  course,  over  which  he  amuses 
himself  with  his  friends  occasionally.  There  is 
nothing  pretentious  about  the  house,  which  is  de- 
signed for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  as  a 
show  place  for  the  eyes  of  strangers.  Some  ex- 
cellent pictures  by  Lely,  Canaletti,  Constable, 
Landseer,  Marcus  Stone,  Charles  Leslie,  Mac- 
Neil,  and  Sidney  Cooper,  and  innumerable  curios, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  shares 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  taste  for  orchids,  and  in 
his  houses  are  to  be  found  many  splendid  exam- 
ples of  these  exotics,  among  which  a  new  and 
beautiful  species,  *  Liptonia, '  is  noticeable.  An 
orangery  and  a  collection  of  tea  plants  are  items 
of  interest  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  Smooth  lawns,  gay  beds  of  flowers,  fine 
old  cedars,  pollard  oaks,  and  magnificent  rhodo- 
dendrons add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the 
grounds.  From  the  windows  of  this  typical  Eng- 
lish home  a  fine  prospect  meets  the  eye.  In  the 
foreground  lies  pleasant  undulating  country,  while 
far  away  stretches  the  gigantic  wen  of  London, 
with  its  pall  of  smoke.  On  a  clear  day  the  gilded 
cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can  be  described 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight. 

« 

HORSES   AS   WELL   AS   YACHTS. 

<<  As  a  consequence  of  his  long  familiarity  with 
the  United  States,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  much 
interested  in  American  horses.  lie  has  some 
famous  Kentucky  trotters,  and,  shunning  rail- 
ways, drives  a  pair  of  these  animals  daily  to  his 
oflBces  in  the  City  Road,  London,  some  eight 
miles  distant.  He  is  fond  of  riding,  takes  an 
interest  in  dogs,  plays  golf  occasionally,  and  en- 
joys a  game  of  billiards.  And  he  is  an  admirer 
of  pictures,  gardens,  and  country  life.  Sir  Thomas 
has  no  great  time  for  reading,  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals  form  his  chief  literary  pabulum. 
Half  an  hour's  conversation  will,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  few  people 
have  a  wider  grasp  of  affairs  or  are  better  versed 
in  all  current  topics  of  the  day. 

^*  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  stands  well  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and,  as  befits  a  worker  of  gigantic 
powers  and  concentration,  is  of  stalwart  frame  and 
excellent  constitution.  Of  a  hearty,  sanguine 
disposition,  his  merry  blue  eyes  bespeak  a  man 
of  cheerful  habits  and  abounding  good  nature. 
His  kindly,  unobtrusive,  yet  open-handed  hos- 
pitality will  be  familiar  to  many  visitors  to  the 
Erin  during  her  stay  in  .\morican  waters." 


IS  THE  AIRSHIP  COMING  ? 

IN  the  September  Jl/c  CZwre'*,  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb  gives  an  analysis  of  the  practicability 
of  human  flight  as  this  appears  to  the  mind  of  a 
scientist.  He  points  out,  in  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  history  of  revolutionary  inventions,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  the  problems  every  one  has  been 
trying  to  solve  which  really  are  solved  ;  witness 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  tlie  trisecting  of  the 
angle,  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  which  have  been 
absorbing  mathematicians  for  thousands  of  years. 
With  invention,  he  shows  that  the  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible  is  not 
clear.  As  to  the  airsliip,  Professor  Newcomb 
thinks  that  not  only  are  there  good  scientific  rea- 
sons why  human  beings  cannot  fly  ;  he  also 
doubts  whether  they  would  be  much  the  gainers 
if  they  could. 

THE    DANGEROUS    DISTINCTION   OP    AIR-PLIGHT. 

''  Another  feature  incidental  to  any  aerial  ve- 
hicle is  very  generally  overlooked.  In  tlie  ab- 
sence of  any  such  revolutionary  discovery  as  I 
have  pictured  in  the  first  part  of  this  article — in 
tfie  absence  of  the  power  to  control  gravitation — 
a  flying- machine  could  remain  in  the  air  only  by 
the  action  of  its  machinery,  and  would  fall  to 
the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird  the  moment  any 
accident  stopped  it.  With  all  the  improvements 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  made  in  the  steam- 
ship, the  greatest  and  best  ever  constructed  is 
liable  now  and  then  to  meet  witli  accident. 
When  this  happens,  she  simply  floats  on  the  water 
until  the  damage  is  repaired  or  help  reaches  her. 
Unless  we  are  to  suppose  for  the  flying- machine, 
in  addition  to  everything  else,  an  immunity  from 
accident  which  no  human  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  possible,  it  would  be  liable  to  derange- 
ments of  machinery,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
necessarily  fatal.  If  an  engine  were  necessary, 
not  only  to  propel  a  ship,  but  also  to  make  her 
float — if,  on  the  occasion  of  any  accident  she  im- 
mediately went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board 
— there  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  any 
such  thing  as  steam  navigation. 

*  <  Let  us  look  at  the  problem  and  see  what 
room  there  is  for  the  airship  among  the  inven- 
tions of  the  future.  If  we  are  to  have  an  aerial 
machme  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  one  of  two  prin- 
ciples. Either  we  must  control  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
or  the  machine  must  be  supported  by  the  air. 

TUE    TWO    FOSSIBLE   SYSTEMS. 

<<  Only  two  systems  of  air-support  seem  possi- 
ble, or  have  ever  been  suggested.  The  vehicle 
must  either  float  in  the  air,  like  a  balloon^  or  it 
must  be  supported  by  the  action  of  the  air  on 
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moving  wings,  like  a  bird  when  it  flies.  The 
conditions  of  both  of  these  methods  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  exact  investigation.  A  floating 
vehicle  to  carry  a  certain  weight  must  have  a 
bulk  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  air  which 
shall  have  this  weight.  With  this  bulk  it  must 
experience  a  certain  resistance  to  its  passage 
through  the  air,  which  resistance  increases  at 
least  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  To  overcome 
til  is  resistance  requires  a  corresponding  power  to 
be  exerted  by  an  engine  of  some  kind.  The  en- 
gine has  weight.  The  best  combination  of  all 
these  conditions  is  a  problem  of  applied  science, 
of  which  the  solution  depends  mainly  on  the 
strength  and  weight  of  materials.  Solve  it  as  we 
will,  our  floating  ship  must  have  a  thousand 
times  the  bulk  of  a  railroad  train  carrying  an 
equal  weight  and  experience  a  hundred  times 
the  resistance  that  the  train  does.  It  therefore 
seems  quite  evident  that,  while  the  problem  of  a 
dirigible  balloon  may  be  within  the  power  of  in- 
ventive genius,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  will  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  carrying  passengers  and  freight 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

THE    BIRD    PRINCIPLE. 

< '  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
of  the  flying-machine.  If  we  can  make  a  model 
of  a  bird  with  its  wings,  and  set  the  wings  in 
motion  like  those  of  a  bird  with  no  greater 
weight,  the  model  will  fly  like  a  bird.  To  do 
this  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  problem  of  nothing 
but  applied  mechanics.  Yet  it  has  its  well-de- 
fined limitations.  By  experiments  on  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  we  can  compute  how  large  a  wing, 
or  aeroplane,  moving  with  a  certain  speed,  will 
be  required  to  support  a  given  weight.  We  can 
also  determine,  or,  at  least,  form  some  idea  of, 
the  power  of  the  engine  that  will  move  the  ap- 
paratus. There  must  be  connecting  machinery, 
by  which  the  engine  shall  in  some  way  act  on  the 
plane.  Engine,  machinery,  and  plane  must  all 
have  a  weight  proportioned  to,  or  at  least  in- 
creasing with,  their  size  and  efficiency.  It  is  then 
a  problem  of  strength  of  materials  to  form  a 
combination  in  which  the  ratio  of  efificiency  to 
weight  will  be  enough  to  make  the  machine  fly. 

AN    INHERENT    MECHANICAL    DRAWBACK. 

<<In  studying  the  best  combination,  we  meet 
two  difficulties,  one  of  which  can  be  stated  in  a 
very  simple  mathematical  form.  Let  us  make 
two  flyinoj- machines  exactly  alike,  only  make  one 
on  douDle  the  scale  of  the  other  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions. .  We  all  know  that  the  volume,  and  there- 
fore the  weight,  of  two  similar  bodies  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  their  dimensions.  The 
cube  of  two  is  eight.     Hence,  the  large  machine 


will  have  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  other. 
But  surfaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  dimen- 
sions. The  square  of  two  is  four.  The  heavier 
machine  will  therefore  expose  only  four  times 
the  wing  surface  to  the  air,  and  so  will  have  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  ratio  of  efificiency  to 
weight. 

<  <  Mechanical  principles  show  that  the  steam 
pressures  which  the  engines  would  bear  would 
be  the  same,  and  that  the  larger  engine,  though 
it  would  have  more  than  four  times  the  horse- 
power of  the  other,,  would  have  less  than  eight 
times.  The  larger  of  the  two  machines  would 
therefore  be  at  a  disadvantage,  which  could  be 
overcome  only  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  its 
parts,  especially  of  its  wings,  to  that  of  the  other 
machine.  Then  we  should  lose  in  strength.  It 
follows  that  the  smaller  the  machine  the  greater 
its  advantage,  and  the  smallest  possible  flying- 
jnachine  will  l)e  the  first  one  to  be  successful. 

EXAMPLES    IN    THE    ANIMAL    KINGDOM. 

<  *  We  see  the  principle  of  the  cube  exempli- 
fied in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  agile  flea,  the 
nimble  ant,  the  swift-footed  greyhound,  and  the 
unwieldy  elephant  form  a  series  of  which  the 
next  term  would  be  an  animal  tottering  under  its 
own  weight,  if  able  to  stand  or  move  at  all.  The 
kingdom  of  flying  animals  shows  a  similar  gra- 
dation. The  most  numerous  fliers  are  little  in- 
sects, and  the  rising  series  stops  with  the  condor, 
which,  though  having  much  less  weight  than  a 
man,  is  said  to  fly  with  difficulty  when  gorged 
with  food. 

'»We  have  also  to  consider  the  advantage 
which  a  muscle  has  over  any  motor  yet  discov- 
ered, in  regard  to  its  flexibility  and  the  versatil- 
ity of  its  application.  It  expands  and  contracts, 
pulls  and  pushes,  in  a  way  that  no  substance  yet 
discovered  can  be  made  to  do.  It  is  also  in- 
stantly responsive  to  a  brain  which  cannot  of  it- 
self act  on  external  matter. 

<*  We  may  now  see  the  kernel  of  the  diflficulty. 
If  we  had  a  metal  so  rigid,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  light,  that  a  sheet  of  it  twenty  meters  square 
and  a  millimeter  thick  would  be  as  stiff  as  a 
board  and  would  not  weigh  more  than  a  ton, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  strcJng  that  a  powerful 
engine  could  be  built  of  it  with  little  '^^eight,  we 
might  hope  for  a  flying-machine  that  would  carry 
a  man.  But  as  the  case  stands,  the  first  success- 
ful flier  will  be  the  handiwork  of  a  watchmaker, 
and  will  carry  nothing  heavier  than  an  insect. 
When  this  is  constructed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  whether  one  a  little  larger  is  possible." 

In  short,  it  would  appear  that  what  we  know 
of  the  structure  of  animals  should  deter  us  frotn 
attempting  flight. 
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THE  SANT05-DUM0NT  BALLOON. 

THE  Sanios-Piimonr.  .iirifriMr  IihII.ioti.  wliicli 
was  wLX'ckeil  in  PniiH  »n  Aii;;iist  «,  afr.T 
sailing  neruss  tlin  rity  niiil  ariniiKl  tint  p:iir<-] 
Tower,  wus  the  iit'tli  aii-slii|)  hnill  liy  tlic  iiiviitiljir. 
who  is  a  voiing  HrdziliaH. 

"We  ai-fi  indebl.-il  tf.  tli.^  Sri,-,,/,/!.-  .\„..;-inni  of 
Ahk«sI  hi  for  tlie  foUowiriK  ilcscri|.ii.)n  of  ilio 
airship. 

"ThebHlImm  \)m\x-r  is  rvlin.lriciil,  nti.l  is  c'lv- 
eniii  witli  Pilk,  its  c.-tttviinti'is  hi-in-:  jioiiito!.     It 

is      III      fl>et     ](itl)r.     lillll      itK.    >'ll)ai'Ell      ('ll]):il'LtV     19 

in,;il)0  fwl.  Siisi>.-iul«-.l  In-  ]>i;iiin  wite  s.im.^  :t-> 
or  411  f«!t  Iwlc.w  til.-  Iiallnr-n  is  a  lii,'lit  fniino- 
work  whose  jinifilt!  vcrv  tihu'Ii  r.'r^i-inl.l.-s  lliat,  of 
tho  l>alli>i>ii  im-iicr.  Thi-  frairicwork  is  tviiiJin"- 
lar  in  Wf-tion,  tiinl  is  funin'ii  of  tlni'i^  Imifi  jii^'ces 
of  wooil,  socuri'ii  lit  llie  cjkI  jliiiI  slrciifrilii'ucil  by 
cross-bracinp  ami  stt-i-l  wires.  Tlii^i  friiiiu'work 
supports  a  fimr-cyliiLiii'r,  si\t(:<'ii-liri]so-]n)w('r 
motor  oftlie  Di.iii-Boiitdn  tyi)C,  tlir  furl  r.-si;i-- 
voir,  the  sliaft,  aiul  llm  prupcllcr.  Tin'  I'ligitic 
is  placed  well  towanl  ones  i-nil,  and  ilm  ai.*runiiiu 

he  hfls  under  his  control  all  of  llio  niitcliiiivry  fi.r 
inanciivering  tliu  liallooii,  also  the  liallitst  and  the 
guide-ro|M«.  TIib  rcspeirtivo  ]>ositiiiiis  of  the 
various  woiphiK  wure  dctiTriiined  after  luaiiy  ox- 
peritnentH,  atui  its  (■rjiiiiilinuiii  is  jwrfivl.  This 
assures  its  hnrizoiitaiity  and  an  equal  teuwion  on 
the  stispcmdors.  This  I'xplaiiia  why  llio  acroiiiiut 
is  so  far  separaleil  froiri  his  motor.      The  proju'l- 


ler,  14  feet  in  diameter,  is  roinpoged  of  two 
vanos  of  wood  and  steel,  covenid  with  silk  and 
highly  variiishud  ;  it  attaiiis  a  speed  of  15U  tiinm 
n  rtiiiiule.  Tlie  stei-rinn  device  is  of  silk,  and  is 
phu-ed  iielwii'ii  the  Imlloon  and   the  framework 

The  halliioii  is  inflated  with  hydrogen,  and  in 
order  t<i  niaiiilaiii  at  all  times  a.  tension  on  tlii' 
eTiV('lu[».— that,  is  to  siiy,  perfect  inflation—.! 
corjipeiisaliut!:  Iialloon  (ille.l  with  air  is  placed  in 
the  interior.  TJiis  is  iiiflaii'd  automat icjilly,  is 
rccjuired,  by  a  small  compressor  actuated  by  the 
tnotur,  tlio  air  beinft  coiiducled  to  it  liv  tubin);. 
A  giiide-rnjm  is  suspended  under  the  framework, 
and  with  its  aid  the  necessary  inclination  is  eb- 
tained  to  elloet  the  movouienls  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

TIIK  (Ju.nlyrlfi  i;.-.:i,'U'.  in  an  article  upon  In- 
lioreulosis,  discusses  some  of  the  f|uestion» 
whieli  oirupicd  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
Ttiliercuhisi.s  whiih  met  last  month  in  London. 
He  siiys  (liat  every  year  60,000  iwoph;  die  in 
(he  I'liind  Kinjrddm  alone  from  tuberculosis, and 
thai,  at  leiist  tliut  nunilier  are  constantly  suffering 
from  one  or  another  form  of  this  disease.  The 
evi'leiJce  of  ]>iisiniorlems.  conducted  in  Leipsic, 
shows  that  -10  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  siibjeeh-d  to 
examination  jrave  evidence  of  tuberculosis  past 
or  present.      Indeed,  the  reviewer  maiutainsthat 
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many  persons  pass  through  pulmonary  phthisis 
without  being  aware  of  it  at  all.  They  are  over- 
worked ;  they  fall  out  of  condition.  A  little 
cough  hangs  about  them  for  some  weeks,  but,  if 
endowed  with  considerable  resisting  power,  a 
little  rest  and  care  brings  about  the  recovery, 
and  the  peril  is  unsuspected.  No  cure  has  ever 
been  discovered  for  consumption.  The  famous 
decoction  invented  by  Dr.  Koch  in  1880  has  its 
uses — not  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  so  much  as  a 
valuable  test  for  its  existence.  But  if  we  cannot 
cure  consumption  we  can  at  least  prevent  it,  and 
the  best  way  of  preventing  it  is  to  recognize  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  infectious,  and  that 
infection  is  spread  by  the  sputum  of  the  patient. 
The  microbe  of  consumption  thrives  in  damp  and 
darkness,  and  is  readily  killed  l)y  light  ;  hence, 
the  reviewer  would  require  architects  to  recon- 
sider tlie  principles  on  which  thc^y  build  houses. 
He  insists  that  ''  they  shall  construct  plinths, 
cornices,  sills,  architraves,  and  the  like  with 
moldings  of  such  section  that  dust  and  dirt  shall 
not  lie  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  shall  be  readily 
removable  by  the  passage  of  a  damp  cloth  ;  that 
light  shall  be  abundant  in  corridors  and  corners 
as  well  as  in  cliambers  ;  and  that  all  windows 
shall  open  with  a  touch  of  the  hand.  High  ceil- 
ings and  plate-glass  windows  are  the  cause  of 
much  stuffiness  and  infection.  The  fashion  of 
preferring  rugs  to  carpets  fortunately  makes  for 
the  '  higher  cleanliness.'  " 

ABOLISH    DARK    AND    DUSTY    CORNERS. 

The  most  active  method  by  which  war  can  be 
made  upon  consumption  is  to  sterilize  the  spittle 
of  consumptive  patients.      The  reviewer  says  : 

'  *  The  spittle  of  these  sufferers  swarms  with 
bacilli  ;  and  it  seems  that  if  such  spittle  lie  in 
damp  and  dark  corners — and  how  damp  and 
dark  the  corners  of  insanitary  houses  may  be  we 
know  too  well — the  contained  bacilli  may  survive 
even  for  six  months.  The  bacillus  has  a  fatty 
constitution,  whereby  it  can  stand  drying  with- 
out loss  of  vitality  ;  and  when  dried  it  mingles 
with  the  dust  and  rides  on  the  air  into  the 
lungs." 

The  French  Government,  finding  that  con- 
sumption among  its  clerks  and  indoor  servants  is 
62  per  10,000,  as  against  the  Paris  death  rate 
from  the  same  source  of  49  per  10,000,  has  or- 
dered all  public  offices  to  be  provided  with  spit- 
toons, and  directs,  also,  that  cloths  dampened  in 
a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  shall  be 
used  for  cleaning  instead  of  dry  sweeping  with 
brooms.  The  telephone  cabinets  and  other  dark 
recesses  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  reviewer 
also  insists  upon  the  importance  of  early  notifi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 


n 


Compulsory  notification  of  pulmonary  and 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis  cannot  be  pressed 
forward  in  Great  Britain  until  public  opinion  is 
as  ripe  for  the  measure  as  it  now  is  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Boston,  where,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people,  compulsory  notification  is  already 
in  force.  In  Manchester,  voluntary  notification 
has  been  invited  by  Dr.  Niven,  and  the  returns 
are  proving  to  be  numerous  and  important." 

Sanatoria,  where  the  patients  have  plenty  of 
good  air  and  are  housed  sensibly  and  watched 
closely,  will  bring  back  many  persons  from  the 
doors  of  death.  Patients  even  far  advanced  in 
phthisis,  if  of  fairly  sound  habit  of  body,  need 
not  despair ;  even  when  the  disease  has  advanced 
to  softening  and  excavation  of  the  lung,  a  cure 
may  be  obtained  in  one-third  or  one-half  the 
cases  by  time  and  diligent  care. 


THE  BACTERIA  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

PASTEUR  surmised  that  bacteria  were  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary,  to  the  body. 
The  Centralhlatt  fur  Bakteriologie^  July  12,  con- 
tains a  critical  review  of  the  work  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  investigators  upon  this  subject,  with  there- 
suits  of  experiments  made  by  the  writer.  Dr.  J. 
H.  F.  Kohlbrugge,  who  carried  his  investigations 
along  the  line  suggested  in  Pasteur's  query,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  the  bacteriology  of  the 
digestive  tract  and  its  fluids. 

There  are  bacteria  in  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
and  the  intestines  ;  but  the  point  to  be  determined 
is  whether  they  are  merely  brought  in  with  the 
food,  or  whether  certain  kinds  are  normally  pres- 
ent and  are  of  use  in  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

In  the  experiments  described  by  Dr.  Kohl- 
brugge, newly  born  animals  were  kept  in  steril- 
ized air  and  given  sterilized  food,  allowing  no 
opportunity  for  bacteria  to  enter  the  body,  while 
others,  of  the  same  age,  kept  for  comparison, 
breathed  unsterilized  air  and  ate  unsterilized 
food.  Those  kept  away  from  bacteria  were 
weaker  than  the  others.  Chicks  were  kept  in 
sterilized  environment  from  the  moment  of  hatch 
ing,  but  although  they  lived  several  days,  they 
grew  very  little,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days 
showed  an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent,  of  their 
original  weight,  wliile  another  set  of  chicks, 
kept  under  usual  conditions,  gained  140  per 
cent,  of  their  original  weight. 

FUNCTION   OP    BACTERIA    IN    NUTRITION. 

The  experiments  and  observations  made  gave 
evidence  that  the  digestive  tract  lias  its  own 
bacterial  flora.  There  appears  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous interrelation  between  the  digestive  organs 
and  certain  bacteria,  similar  to  the  relation  fre- 
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quently  found  between  free- living  organisms,  by 
means  of  which  tlie  life  activities  of  each  one  are 
carried  on  more  successfully  than  they  could  be 
by  either  organism  alone.  This  pseudo-symbi- 
osis is  vigorous,  even  in  animals  only  from  one 
to  three  months  old,  but  only  ci*rtain  typos — 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  and  similar  forms — are 
tolerated.  Some  parts  of  the  digestive  tract 
have  more  bacteria  than  others,  find  the  kinds 
vary  in  different  regions.  This  relation  betwtn^n 
bacteria  and  the  dig(?stive  organs  is  more  stable 
in  animals  than  in  man,  and  more  stable  in 
adults  than  in  children. 

But  these  organs  and  their  fluids  have  a  bac- 
tericidal action,  giving  them  the  power  of  anto- 
sterilization,  a  power  which  is  greater  in  some 
parts  of  the  digestive  tract  than  in  others,  and  is 
exerted  against  antagonistic  bacteria  concealed 
in  the  food  or  entering  the  body  in  other  ways. 
It  was  found  that  feeding  animals  with  tainted 
meat  produced  no  increase  of  bacteria  if  the  acid- 
ity of  the  stomach  was  unimpaired,  but  that  they 
increased  greatly  if  it  was  not  acid,  showing  an 
important  use  of  the  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  Although  we  take  in 
injurious  bacteria  tlirough  the  lungs  and  in  our 
food,  they  are  almost  always  destroyed  in  the 
lx)dy.  One  investigator  ate  of  earth  which  pro- 
duced tetanus  when  injected  under  the  skin  of 
animals,  but  none  of  the  bacilli  of  tetanus  were 
present  in  the  waste  matei'ials  of  the  body,  ap- 
parently having  been  destroyed  by  the  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Vincenzi 
believed  that  tetanus  poison  which  is  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  stomach  is  killed  by  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  intestine. 

Neither  sterilized  food  nor  cliange  of  diet  affects 
the  number  of  bacteria  to  any  extent,  although 
the  kinds  present  vary  somewhat  with  the  food, 
certain  kinds  Ijeing  found  when  vegetable  and 
fatty  foods  are  eaten  ;  other  kinds  wuth  meat 
diet.  Babies  fed  with  human  milk  almost  never 
have  the  foul  Proteus  forms  of  bacteria,  and  there 
are  about  one-twentieth  as  many  of  any  kind 
present  in  the  stomach  as  there  are  with  babies 
fed  upon  cow's  niilk.  None  of  these  forms  have 
anything  to  do  with  digestion.  It  is  impossible 
to  i.'.unfect  these  organs,  but  fresh  cheese  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  foul  Inicteria  more  effectively 
than  anything  else,  and  some  degree  of  disinfec- 
tion mav  be  obtained  with  milk  diet.  The  num- 
ber  of  foul  bacteria  is  also  less  for  cooked  food. 

An  examination  of  the  digestive  tract  of  a  cat, 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  showed  almost  no 
bacteria  present,  althougii  myriads  were  found 
in  those  examined  about  four  hours  after  death. 
It  appears  that  the  longer  the  gastric  juice  acts, 
the  more  the  native  bacteria  develop,  unless  new 


supplies  of  food  are  brought  in,  when  their 
growth  is  interrupted.  The  empty  stomach  of 
dead  dogs  was  sometimes  found  sterile,  but  the 
esophagus  never. 

The  bacteria  of  the  digestive  tract  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — one  class  normally 
growing  there  and  useful  in  nutrition,  and  the 
alien  forms,  concealed  in  the  food,  and  destroyed 
in  health  by  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  or- 
gans, simple  contact  with  the  mucous  lining  be- 
ing sufiicient  in  many  cases,  altliough  the  digest- 
ive fluids  also  react  against  them. 

In  ceitain  diseases,  Bacillus  coli  cammunis, 
which  is  pn^sent  in  health,  disappears. 

The  belief,  formerly  accepted,  of  the  bacteri- 
cidal powers  of  the  gall,  is  now  doubted,  and 
this  may  lead  to  further  knowledge  of  gallstones, 
which  liave  been  suspected  to  be  of  liacterial 
origin. 

Bacteria  are  not  found  in  normal  animals  un- 
til th(;y  are  several  hours  old,  but  they  soon  ap- 
pear to  some  degree,  even  when  the  animals  are 
fed  with  sterilized  food. 


LEPROSY. 

MDASTRE,  who  is  really  making  a  great 
•  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  the  arcana 
of  science  to  the  general  mind,  deals  in  the  first 
July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  wini 
this  perhaps  the  most  terrible  scourge  of  hu- 
manity. The  introduction  of  this  disease  into 
Europe  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  at  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  campaigns  there  were  lepers  and 
even  leprous  families  in  Piedmont,  who  were  as 
rigidly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
they  would  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cu- 
riously enough,  it  was  thought  by  many  about  & 
hundred  years  ago  that  the  disease  was  practi- 
cally extinct ;  nowadays,  however,  it  is  thought 
by  many  experts  that  the  malady  is  at  this  mo- 
ment bursting  forth  with  fresh  vigor.  An  in- 
ternational conference  was  held  on  the  disease 
in  1897  ;  the  specialists  in  its  treatment  have 
founded  an  international  organ,  and  there  is  even 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  one 
of  the  provincial  departments  of  France.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  disease  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  East,  but  it  may  be  news  to 
many  to  learn  that  there  are  little  corners  of 
France  where  the  infection  still  lingers.  Before 
Nice  was  annexed  to  Prance,  lepers  were  found 
there  and  thereabouts,  the  remnants  of  a  colooj 
of  lei)ers  who,  according  to  tradition,  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  modern  intercourse  with  colonies  has 
revived  the  scourge  in  Europe,  just  as  the  Cro- 
sades  revived  it  before. 
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It  seems,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  contamination  comes  rather  from  living  in 
a  leprous  country  than  from  associating  with 
leprous  inliabitants  ;  and  those  countries  where 
the  scourge  may  become  contagious,  and  even 
epidemic,  are  not  only  hot  countries, — there  are 
other  predisposing  causes  more  eflScacious  than 
climate,  notably  diet.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, and  a  Turkish  expert  named  Zambaco,  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  that  the  use  of  decayed 
fish  and  of  thirst-giving  salted  meats  as  food  is 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  causes.  The  total 
number  of  lepers  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  one  million,  of  whom  the  continent  of 
Europe  contains  only  some  thousands,  the  great 
majority  being  in  Asia.  There  is  a  most  inter- 
esting colony  of  lepers  near  Jerusalem,  at  a  place 
called  Siloe.  By  day,  these  miserable  creatures 
beg  alms  from  the  pilgrims  and  other  passers-by 
on  the  road  to  Calvary  ;  they  are  governed 
by  a  chief,  and  they  marry, — some  of  them,  in- 
deed, having  several  wives.  The  Turkish  phy- 
sician, Zambaco,  already  referred  to,  visited 
this  colony  of  outcasts  and  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  thirty-six  Mohammedans  and  one  Greek 
Christian. 

The  degree  of  isolation  which  the  leper  is  made 
to  undergo  varies  in  different  countries  very 
much.  In  the  far  East,  and  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  notably  Spain,  he  is  pitied  and  allowed 
great  lil)erty,  his  disease  being  regarded  as  a 
com[)aratively  ordinary  one  ;  but  in  the  more  en- 
lightened countries  the  isolation  is,  of  course, 
compulsory  and  permanent.  The  most  draconian 
methods  are  applied  in  America.  M.  Dastre 
says  that  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  pest- 
house  of  San  Francisco  are  deplorable. 

THE    BACILLUS    OP    LEPROSY. 

M.  Dastre  goes  on  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  great  fundamental  discovery — 
namely,  that  it  is  due  to  a  bacillus — was  made 
by  a  Norwegian,  Dr.  Hansen,  who  studied  the 
disease  about  the  year  1870.  Dr.  Hansen's  work 
was,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  previous  investiga- 
tions, the  result  of  which  was  to  show  the  iden- 
tity of  the  disease  under  an  extraordinary  va- 
riety of  symptoms.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  incurable  skin  dis- 
eases have  been  confused  with  leprosy,  notably 
lupus.  True  leprosy  attacks  not  only  the  skin,, 
but  all  the  nerves,  and  this  gives  us  two  kinds 
of  leprosy, — that  of  the  nerves,  or  anternine 
leprosy,  and  tliat  of  tlie  skin,  or  leonine  leprosy. 
When  the  bacillus  attacks  the  nerve  tissue,  it 
produces  a  degree  of  local  insensibility  to  pain 
which  is  almost  incredible.  If  a  man  burns 
himself  at  a  fire  without  feeling  it,  a  strong  pre- 


sumption is  set  up  that  he  is  an  ansesthetic  leper ; 
and  if  the  bacilli  are  found  in  particular  places, 
there  is  no  further  room  for  doubt. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  bacillus  of  leprosy 
is  that  it  has  almost  absolutely  refused  to  be  cul- 
tivated, which,  of  course,  has  been  a  great  draw- 
back to  its  investigation.  Nor  can  any  animal 
be  inoculated  with  it,  not  even  a  monkey ;  man 
is  its  only  affinity.  It  is  even  difficult  to  infect 
a  human  being  with  leprosy  ;  thus,  a  Swedish 
doctor  inoculated  himself  on  four  different  occa- 
sions with  the  blood  of  a  leper  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. A  kanaka  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who 
was  under  sentence  of  death,  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  inoculation  as  the  price  of  reprieve.  The' 
inoculation  was  performed  on  September  3T), 
1884  ;  subsequent  microscopical  examination 
showed  the  presence  of  bacilli,  but  it  was  not 
until  1887  that  the  malady  appeared  in  tlie  sub- 
ject. Unfortunately,  this  experiment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conclusive,  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
miserable  man  may  have  contracted  the  malady 
through  some  other  source.  The  question 
whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or  not  is  still 
hotly  debated.  On  the  one  side,  one  party 
points  to  the  fact  that  in  Japan,  for  instance,  the 
lepers  and  non-leprous  persons  live  in  the  most 
intimate  association  T^uthout  communicating  the 
malady  to  one  another ;  while  the  other  party 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
to  the  missionaries,  who,  after  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  lepers,  are  always  sooner  or 
later  stricken  down  themselves.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  bacillus  of 
leprosy ;  it  is  very  easily  killed,  and  it  appar- 
ently cannot  live  at  all  when  separated  from  its 
natural  habitat. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  EPILEPSY. 

THE  mutations  in  regard  to  the  theoiy  on 
epilepsy  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
disease  form  tlie  subject  of  a  paper  by  C.  Pel- 
man  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  July.  At  pres- 
ent, the  term  epilepsy,  says  Herr  Pelman,  is  ap- 
plied to  any  *  <  periodic  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  convulsions.  It  often  appears  as  fainting 
fits,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  ordinary  conver- 
sation or  occupation,  sudden  queer  gestures  and 
movements,  etc.,  which  are  similarly  repeated 
from  time  to  time  without  leaving  any  trace  in 
the  memory  of  the  sufferer."  Epilepsy  being  a 
disease  of  the  brain  that  generally  originates  in 
early  childhood,  the  character  of  the  sufferer  un- 
dergoes, in  time,  changes  for  the  worse  ;  finally 
the  mind  is  affected,  and  the  end  commonly  is 
idiocy.    <  <  Epileptics  are  very  sensitive  and  easily 
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offended,  vain,  and  very  egotistical.  The  higher, 
ethical  impulses  of  their  character  are  the  first  to 
disappear.  They  have  small  regard  for  truth, 
and  while  indulging  in  religious  moralizings, 
they  are  more  and  more  prone  to  commit  dis- 
creditable acts.  They  have  <  God  on  their  tongues 
and  the  devil  in  their  hearts.'  " 

DANGERS    ARISINO    FROM    VIOLENCK. 

Side  by  side  with  this  moral  deterioration  may 
be  found  certain  psychical  disturbances,  gener- 
ally immediately  connected  with  and  consequent 
upon  the  convulsions,  wiiich  bear  all  the  marks 
of  violent  fits  of  temporary  insanity.  The  suf- 
ferer in  this  stage  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  lunatics  ;  for,  believing  himself  persecuted  by 
an  imaginary  enemy,  he  will  attack  with  the  first 
weapon  at  hand  any  one  approaching  him, 
in  imaginary  self-defense.  Criminal  literature 
knows  of  many  cases  involving  hideous  murders 
in  which  the  murderer  proved  on  examination  to 
be  an  epileptic,  and  hence  not  responsible. 

DANGERS    ARISING    FROM    LOSS    OF    MEMORY. 

As  the  consciousness  of  the  sufferer  is  deranged 
during  his  attacks,  whether  he  have  convulsions 
or  not,  the  memory  is  affected,  since  '*  there  is 
no  memory  without  consciousness. "  The  attacks 
in  this  state  of  '  *  psychic  twilight "  are  commonly 
less  violent  in  nature  than  those  mentioned  above. 
Characteristic  of  this  phase  of  the  disease  is  the 
irresistible  impulse  to  start  on  journeys.  The 
sufferer  goes  off,  and  after  a  time  suddenly 
awakes,  far  from  home,  it  may  be,  without  in 
the  least  remembering  why  he  went  away,  or 
what  he  did  in  the  interval,  but  behaving  during 
his  trip  much  like  any  other  ordinary  human 
being.  Herr  Pelman  gives  some  interesting  ex- 
amples of  such  vagrancy,  which  are  curiously 
like  the  instances  cited  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  double  personality  set  forth  by  the  devotees 
of  psychical  research.  In  cases  that  fall  within 
the  domain  of  the  law  the  epileptic,  during  his 
<*  period  of  twiligiit,"  turns  into  a  clever  swin- 
dler or  thief  ;  or  an  otherwise  morally  pure  per- 
son may  commit  indecencies  ;  or  an  epileptic  who 
has  injured  himself  during  his  convulsions,  which 
commonly  occur  at  night,  on  awakening  in  the 
morning  to  find  himself  covered  with  bruises  and 
wounds,  will  accuse  his  attendants  of  assault. 

**Such  tricks  of  memory,"  concludes  Herr 
Pelman,  '*  make  it  unsafe  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  an  epileptic  before  a  court.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  disease,  with  its  frequent  and 
sudden  changing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental 
aspect,  and  tlie  equally  sudden  psychic  changes 
in  a  hitherto  normal  patient,  imperatively  ite- 
mand  a  careful  examination  of  the  mental  condi- 


tion, whenever  an  epileptic  has  violated  the  law. 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  alleged 
criminal  is  mentally  deranged,  and  that  his  crime 
IS  but  the  progeny  of  a  diseased  brain.  This 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  sent  many 
an  epileptic  to  a  long  term  in  State  prison,  and 
even  to  the  gallows." 


THE  FAIR  AND  THE  DARK. 

WHAT  characteristics  go  with  certain  shades 
of  complexion  has  long  been  a  question 
of  popular  conjecture  and  discussion.  It  has 
been  reserved  to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  writing  in 
the  Moiithly  Review^  to  throw  definite  scientific 
light  on  the  subject.  His  article  on  the  **  Com- 
parative Abilities  of  the  Fair  and  the  Dark"  is 
the  outcome  of  two  years'  patient  investigation 
of  the  faces  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
His  researches  have  shaken  his  faitli  a  little  in 
artistic  accuracy,  as  when,  for  example,  he 
found  that  Millais  had  painted  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eyes  blue,  the  other  brown  !  He  chose 
eye- color  as  the  chief  criterion  of  pigmentation. 
In  classifying  his  results,  he  divided  cases  of 
medium  coloring  equally  between  light  and  dark. 
To  gain  his  *'  index  of  pigmentation,"  he  multi- 
plied the  fair  persons  in  each  group  by  one  hun- 
dred, and  divided  by  the  number  of  dark  per- 
sons. 

A    REMARKABLE    LIST. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  are  thrown 
into  this  most  curious  and  interesting  table  : 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  groups  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  decreasing  fairness : 


Group  with  Number  of  Individuals. 


Political  reformers  and  agitators  (20) 

Sailors  (45) 

Men  of  science  (68) 

Soldiers  (42) 

Artists  (74) 

Poets  (66) 

Royal  family  (fl6) 

Lawyers  (66) 

Created  peers  and  their  sons  (S9) 

Statesmen  (53) 

Men  and  women  of  letters  (87) 

Hereditary  aristocracy  (148) 

Divines  (57) 

Men  of  low  birth  (12) 

Explorers  (8) 

Actors  and  actresses  (16) 


Index  of 
Pigmentation. 


160 
1)31 

lis 

111 
107 
107 
107* 

loe 

80 
86 
88 
68 
60 


An  index  of  more  than  100  means  that  the  fair  element 
predominatcH  over  the  dark  in  that  group;  an  index  of  leoi 
than  100  means  that  the  dark  element  predominates.  I  maj 
add  that  the  lists  include  persons  of  both  sexee. 

Instructive  notes  are  added  on  several  of  the 
groups.  <  *  The  small  group  of  persons  springing 
from  the  working  classes  is  among  the  darkest 
of  the  groups.'*  In  the  royal  family  «*the  ewly 
tendency  was  toward  fairness,  but  by  later  Tndoir 
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times  there  was  a  tendency  toward  darkness. " 
But  "  the  light,  mixed  type  of  eye,  usually  blue- 
yellow,  h&3  remained  persistent." 

WHV    PKERS   ARE    DAUK. 

A  curious  explanation  is  offered  of  the  prepon- 
derant darkness  of  the  Jiereditary  aristocracy  : 

"  Foreign  intermixture  here  also  may  have  had 
some  influence.  I  tliiiik  it  probable,  however, 
that  another  cause  has  come  into  operation : 
peers  have  been  in  a  position  to  select  as  wives, 
and  have  tended  to  select,  the  most  beautiful 
women,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tJiat  the 
inoHt  beautiful  women,  at  all  events  in  our  own 
country,  have  temied  more  to  be  dark  than  to  be 
fair.  This  is  proved  by  tlie  low  index  of  pig- 
nnentation  of  the  famous  beauties  in  the  gallery, 
the  selection  lieing  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
reputation,  independently  of  any  personal  judg- 
ment of  the  portraits  ;  while  women  of  letters 
(fifteen  in  number)  are  inclined  to  be  fair  and 
have  an  index  of  100,  the  index  of  thirteen 
famous  beauties  is  as  dark  as  44." 

Then  should  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair"  run  -'None  but  the  dukes  deserve  the 
dark. "  But  the  new  aristocracy  tends  to  be  fair, 
because  ''it  is  from  the  fair  elements  of  the 
population  that  tlie  aristocracy  is  chiefly  re- 
cruited." Political  reformers  and  agitators  are 
they  have  too  much  of  tht 

lesser  degree,  spells  social  i 


very  fai; 
energy  which, 
cess. 


1    DISTINCTION. 


The  writer  adopts  the  following  generalization  : 
"  It  is  clear  tliat  a  high  index  of  pigmenta- 
tion, or  an  excess  of  fairness,  prevails  among 
the  men  of  restless  and  ambitious  temperament, — 
the  sanguine,  energetic  men,  the  men  who  easily 
dominate  their  fellows  and  who  get  on  in  life, 
tlie  men  who  recruit  the  aristocracy,  and  who, 
doubtless,  largely  form  the  plutocracy.  It  is 
signiflcant  that  the  group  of  lowH3lass  men — arti- 
sans and  peasants— an<l  the  men  of  religion, 
whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  practise  and  preach 
resignation  to  a  Higher  Will,  are  both  notably  of 
dark  complexion.  While  the  men  of  action  thus 
tend  to  be  fair,  the  men  of  thought,  it  seems  to 
me,  show  some  tendency  to  be  dark.  ...  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  really  fair  person  lias  ever 
risen  to  the  highest  dramatic  eminence  in  this 
country,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  equally  rare  for  fairness  to  be  associ- 
ated with  histrionic  ability  in  Europe  generally." 


"The  more  reasonable  supposition  at  present 
seems  to  be  that  the  relation  between  pigmenta- 
tion and  mental  aptitude  is  chiefly  indirect  and 
due  to  race.  In  other  words,  the  fair  man  tends 
to  be  bold,  energetic,  restless,  and  domineering, 
not  because  he  is  fair,  but  because  he  belongs  to 
an  aboriginal  fair  stock  of  people  who  possess 
those  qualities ;  while  the  dark  man  tends  to  be 
resigned  and  religious  and  imitative,  yet  highly 
intelligent,  not  because  he  is  dark,  but  because 
he  belongs  to  a  dark  stock  possessing  those  char- 
acteristics." 

NOKWEOIAN    TENDENCIES. 

The  writer  quotes  parallel  researches  made  in 
Norway  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Hansen.  The  conserva- 
tive majority  of  voters  was  found  in  the  dark 
and  broad-headed  districts  : 

"While,  however,  the  fair  population  is  the 
most  irreligious  and  progressive,  the  dark  popu- 
lation is  by  no  means  ijehiud  in  the  production 
of  intellect." 

The  article  is  sure  to  be  widely  discussed,  es- 
pecially by  the  fair  (or  is  it  more  complimentary 
to  say  dark  ?)  sex. 

THE  katipuha: 

THE  persistence 
tion  has  been 
but  little  account  ha 
try,    of  tlie    influen. 

organization,  the  Katipunan,  whose  lodges  were 
founded  in  almost  every  part  of  the  archipelago. 
According  to  some  of  our  army  officers  who 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  on 
the  ground,  resistance  to  American  authority 
would  have  been  promptly  put  down  had  it  not 
been  for  the  machinations  of  this  all-pervading 
organization,  which  freely  exercised  the  power 
of  visiting  the  death  penalty  on  any  who  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  its  chiefs.  One  of 
these  army  officers.  Col.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon,  who 
has  seen  service  in  six  provinces  of  northern  Lu- 
zon, gives,  in  the  North  American  Heviev)  for 
Aug  .  a  risami  of  the  history,  purposes,  and 
W01  of  tills  strange  society,  as  obtained  from 
id  by  means  of  personal  obser- 
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This  distinction  is  modifled  by  another  consid- 
eration : 
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cioty  was  Andres  Bonifacio,  Colonel  Kennoo 
describes  tlie  ceremoniua  of  the  order  as  fol- 
lows r 

"  In  the  beginDing,  tlie  fornuilas  of  Masonry 
were  employed,  but  these  were  siinplified  to 
adapt  them  to  the  grade  of  iiitelliyerico  of  its 
meiobera,  who  belonged  to  the  lowest  ulassea, 
and  who  are  stated  to  have  Ix^en  'copyists,  com- 
mon soldiers,  washermen,  wood -gatherers,  shoe- 
makers,  and  laborers  ; '  the  only  person  of  edu- 
cation connected  with  the  society  was  I)r.  I'io 
Valensuela,  who  was  initiated  in  1895. 


"  When  a  new  lodge  was  opened,  a  triangle 
was  formed  called  Ifnsik,  or  seed -plot;  and  an 
equilateral  triangle  and  three  K's  wei-e  the  dis- 
tinctive symbols  of  the  society.  There  were 
three  degrees  ;  a  simple  cipher  and  secret  signs 
were  adopted,  'J'he  initiation  ceremonies  were 
made  solemn  and  terrifying,  to  impri'ss  tho  can- 
didate and  to  test  liia  valor.  He  wjus  first  ques- 
tioned in  a  cabinet,  and  then  introduced  into  a 
dimly  lighted  room,  where,  upon  a  tablo  draped 
in  black,  were  a  human  skull,  a  loaded  revolver, 
a  bolo,  or  short  native  sword,  and  a  paper  upon 
which  were  wj-itten  questions  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  answer.  After  this,  various  other  lests 
were  applied,  followed  by  the  administering  of 
the  oath,  which  was  signed  with  blood  Uikon 
from  tho  left  foT'earm  of  the  candidate,  who 
was  then  declared  a  member  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree." 

The  supreme  councii,  consisting  of  a  president, 
secretary,  syndic,  treasurer,  and  six  members, 
with  the  proBidentg  of  local  lodges,  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  assciidilv. 


THE    IN8UBBBCTI0N   OP    1896. 

Proceeding  with  his  account  of  the  saccesuve 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  society,  Colonel  Ken- 
no  n  says  ; 

"Twenty-five  women  were  admitted,  to  qaiet 
their  suspicions  of  the  nocturnal  excursions  of 
their  husbands.  They  were  told  that  the  object 
of  the  society  was  simply  mutual  aid.  The  Kati- 
punait  did,  in  fact,  aid  its  sick  and  bury  its  dead, 
paying  the  expenses  of  funerals,  'but  always  al 
the  lowest  i-ates,  so  as  not  to  eni-icL  the  priests.' 
The  moi'al  objects  of  the  society  were  the  teach- 
ing of  democi'atic  ideas  and  an  opposition  to  re- 
ligious fanaticism  as  expressed  in  the  teaching  of 
the  friars,  '  who  obscured  rather  than  explained 
religious  truths.'  The  jMslitical  objects  were  the 
securing  for  the  Philippines  the  reforms  granted 
to  Cuba  and  the  limiting  of  the  power  of  the 
friars. 

"  Copies  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  and  a  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  other  works, 
including  treatises  on  military  tactics  and  on  the 
manufacture  of  powder  and  dynamite,  were  cir- 
culated among  the  members. 

"  A  secret  society  of  supposed  Masonic  tend- 
encies and  origin,  which  distributed  incendiary 
literature,  and  which  organized  large  numbers  of 
the  lowest  elements  of  tlie  native  population  into 
a  coherent  body  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
government,  could  not  fail  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Efforts  were  made  to 
suppress  it,  and  the  mark  of  initiation  was 
ground  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  porson  bear- 
ing it. 

"This  was  the  situation  in  1896.  Andr& 
Bonifacio  waa  the  pi'esident,  elected  on  the  1st 
of  January,  and  Emillo  Aguinaldo  presided  over 
tlie  lodge  at  Cavite.  Aguinaldo  was  then  twenty- 
si.x  years  of  age,  and  municipal  captain  of  Cavite 
Viejo,  Having  occasion  to  visit  Cavite  to  re- 
ceive the  orders  of  the  provincial  governor,  he 
learned  that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Kati- 
punan  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spauiatds, 
and  that  the  priest  at  Cavite  Viejo  was  endeav- 
oring to  cause  his  arrest.  He  hastened  back  to 
his  town,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  lieutenants, 
called  together  the  members;  explained  to  them 
tliiur  danger,  and  with  them  took  op  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  This  was  on  AiigoBt  26, 
189G.  Within  live  days,  Aguinaid*  and  hia  ad- 
herents had  taken  possession  of  nearly  every 
town  in  the  province,  surprising  the  small  gar- 
risons and  securing  their  arma.  The  inaurrec- 
tion  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  Tagal  prov- 
inces, where  the  Katipunanhad  been  eBtablislied. 
Andres  Bonifacio  was  killed,  it  ia  believed,  at 
the  instigation  of  Aguinaldo,  and  the  Ikttei  ••■ 
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sumed  control  of  the  society  and  of  the  forces  in 
the  field." 

The  insurrection  of  1896  lasted  about  fourteen 
montlis,  and  Colonel  Kennon  states  that  during 
tliis  time  the  insurgents  burned  and  sacked 
churches  and  convents,  and  murdered  many  of 
the  friars.  The  Spaniards  sent  a  large  force 
against  the  insurgents,  and  utterly  routed  them. 
Finally,  as  is  well  known,  Aguinaldo  received 
from  the  Spanish  governor-general  a  large  »*  in- 
demnity" (only  half  of  which,  however,  was  ac- 
tuallypaid  over),  and  left  the  country.  The  Kati- 
punan  was,  for  the  time  being,  suppressed. 

REVIVAL    OF    THE    SOCIETY    IN    1899. 

Aguinaldo's  return  to  the  Philippines  during 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  his  subsequent  doings, 
are  matters  of  familiar  history  ;  the  revival  of 
the  Katipunan  at  that  time  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood. After  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  had  been  proclaimed  and  a  Philippine  re- 
public, with  Aguinaldo  as  president,  had  been 
announced,  in  January,  1899,  a  new  Katipunan 
was  formed,  whose  objects  were  the  expulsion  of 
the  Americans  and  the  ''liberty  of  the  country." 
Aguinaldo  announced  that  all  Filipinos  were 
members  of  the  society,  whether  they  wislied  or 
not. 

'  *  Its  emissaries,  backed  by  military  force,  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  islands.  The  natives,  who 
but  recently  were  enthusiastic  in  their  reception 
of  the  Americans,  were  turned  against  them,  the 
ready  credulity  of  an  ignorant  people  accepting 
without  hesitancy  the  wildest  tales  of  Yankee 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  savagery  which  were  told 
them.  Prominent  men  who  declined  to  join  the 
movement  were  put  to  death,  *  to  encourage 
the  others.'  It  was  announced  that  all  who  were 
not  with  the  proposed  insurrection  were  traitors 
and  should  die.  The  newly  appointed  presidents 
of  towns  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  never  serve  any  but  the  government  de- 
clared by  Aguinaldo.  Head  men  and  proprietors 
who  were  forced  or  induced  to  join  initiated  their 
people.  By  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
leaders  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  national  senti- 
ment. Some  even  proposed  a  national  religion, 
Hatlialism,  an  idealized  form  of  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  islands,  and  the  worship  of  God 
under  the  ancient  name  of  Bathala. " 

From  the  beginning  of  open  hostilities,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1899,  the  P'ilipino  government  and  the 
Katipunan  were  practically  one.  Even  the  sym- 
bols of  the  society  appeared  on  the  seals  and 
stamps  of  the  ''  republic."  The  president  of  the 
society  was  also  president  of  the  **  republic,"  and 
the  captain -general  of  its  armies.  How  it  was 
possible  for  the  crafty  leaders  of  this  society  to 


secure  an  appearance  of  general  hostility  to 
America,  which  in  point  of  fact  has  never  ex- 
isted, is  explained  as  follows  : 

**  After  American  occupation  was  complete 
throughout  the  archipelago,  the  Katipunan,  aided 
by  secrecy,  by  force,  and  by  the  character  of  the 
people,  spread  throughout  the  country,  pervading 
every  town  and  hamlet,  and  striking  terror  into 
every  native  household.  The  people  were  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  death,  to  accept  any  office 
under  the  Americans ;  or,  accepting  it,  were 
compelled  also  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Katipunan,  or  the  military 
chiefs  hiding  in  their  neighborhood,  and  to  col- 
lect contributions  of  money  and  supplies  for 
them.  Every  town  and  province  had  its  dual 
set  of  officers — those  elected  under  the  American 
laws,  and  the  secret  appointees  of  the  Katipunan. 
Often  the  elections  held  under  American  auspices 
were  controlled  by  the  society  and  its  agents 
elected  to  office.  Over  all  floated  the  American 
flag,  but  the  real  power  recognized  and  feared  by 
the  people  was  the  Katipunan. 

A    VERITABLE    REIGN    OP    TERROR. 

*'  The  oath  of  the  society,  sealed  with  the  *  pact 
of  blood,'  required  members  to  keep  secrets  of 
the  society  and  to  comply  blindly  with  its  laws. 
The  laws  punished  with  death  those  who  failed 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  chiefs  or  to  give  warn- 
ing if  the  society  were  endangered,  or  those  who 
should  betray  any  of  its  secrets,  or  who  declined 
to  execute  a  punishment  ordered.  These  were 
no  idle  threats,  nor  dead -letter  laws.  The  society 
was  brotherly  and  benignant  toward  those  who 
complied  with  its  rules,  but  inexorable  toward 
offenders,  and  halted  not  at  the  means  of  pun- 
ishment. They  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  Men 
who  aided  the  Americans  were  murdered.  Three 
native  policemen  of  Laoag,  for  accepting  such 
positions,  were  enticed  to  an  adjoining  town, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  dropped  head  foremost  into 
a  well,  and  buried  alive.  Three  women  and  an 
old  man,  falsely  accused  of  being  American  spies, 
were  cut  to  pieces  with  bolos,  and  buried  still 
alive  in  an  old  well.  A  prominent  Ilocano,  ac- 
cused of  being  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and 
eight  of  his  companions,  were  shot  near  Puncan. 
A  man  of  Taytay,  accused  of  Agoing  to  be  an 
American  spy,'  and  his  companion,  were  placed 
bound  and  kneeling  beside  their  open  grave, 
knocked  into  it  with  a  bar  of  iron,  and  buried 
alive,  one  on  top  of  the  otlier  as  they  fell.  Five 
more  were  murdered  in  the  same  town  for  sus- 
pected friendliness  to  the  Americans.  That  the 
people  might  see  the  results  of  disobedience, 
these  murders  were  not  infrequently  committed 
in  open  day  before  numerous  witnesses.     Some- 
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times,  tortures  were  added  to  make  tlie  lesson 
more  impressive.  This  list  of  murders  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  Friendly  natives 
were  slain  by  hundreds,  perhaps  iliousands  ;  no 
town,  probably,  but  had  its  list  of  murders  by 
the  Katipunan.  Usually,  their  work  was  done 
at  night ;  the  hidden  arms  were  brought  forth, 
and  an  armed  band  would  seize  its  victim  and 
execute  the  punisliment.  The  natives  dreaded 
the  secret,  swift,  and  sure  retribution  which  over- 
took those  who  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
American  cause  or  were  merely  sus[)ect(;d  of  such 
sympathy.  On  every  side  flowed  the  blood  of 
Katipunan  victims  ;  the  natives,  terror-stricken, 
huddled  in  the  towns,  but  even  there,  undrr  the 
very  eyes  of  the  military  authorities,  the  venge- 
ance of  the  society  would  seek  out  and  follow 
those  who  had  been  marked  for  *  punishment.' 
Not  only  oiTenders  against  the  society  were 
amenable,  but  its  'justice'  tlireat(;ned  tluur  fam- 
ilies, parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  children.  It 
was  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror." 


THE  TWO  WORLD-LANGUAGES. 

IN  the  second  July  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  M.  Breal,  in  writing  upon  the  choice 
of  an  international  language,  has  produced  a  very 
interesting  criticism  of  the  various  projects  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  attain  this  end. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that 
what  is  desired  is  not  a  language  which  shall 
take  the  place  of  existing  ones,  but  a  common 
auxiliary  one  which  should  be  voluntarily  and 
unanimously  accepted  by  all  civilized  nations,  so 
that  an  individual  would  merely  have  to  acquaint 
himself  with  his  own  native  language  and  this 
common  tongue.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
j)romotion  of  peace  between  nations  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  pointing  out.  A  German  suvant  has 
proposed  the  revival  of  Latin,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  served  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  great 
medium  of  communication  between  scholars  in 
all  countries.  It  would  not  be  tlie  Latin  of 
Cicero,  but  that  kind  of  dog  Latin  which  was 
easily  spoken  in  schools  and  law  courts  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — a  flexi))le  lingo  which  would  read- 
ily yield  itself  to  the  introduction  of  new  phrases 
and  words  and  at  the  same  time  be  serviceable 
to  traders. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

M.  Breal,  although  he  is  convinced  that  this 
idea,  if  adopted,  would  produce  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage much  reseml)ling  French,  is  inclined  to 
reject  it  because  he  does  not  think  that  Latin 
could  ever  fulfill  the  conditions  required  for  a 
true  auxiliary  language  for   the  modern  world. 


M.    Breal,    having  rejected  all  dead  languages, 

turns  to  the  living  ones,  and  ultimately  reduces 
the  list  to  two, — French  and  English.  As  for 
French,  hti  is  opposed  to  its  adoption  apparently 
because  in  that  event  his  countrymen  would  only 
have  tluMi"  own  language  to  learn  ;  as  for  Eng- 
lisii,  he  does  justice  to  its  extraordinary  flexibil- 
ity and  simplicity,  its  delightful  absence  of  con- 
jugations, and  the  boldness  of  its  contractions; 
but  he  does  not  conceal  the  great  drawback, — 
namely,  its  hopelessly  irrational  spelling.  So  he 
arrives  at  a  plan  suggested  by  a  retired  merchant, 
whicii  seems  to  him  the  true  solution  of  the 
prol)l('m.  By  this  plan  a  treaty — not  of  com- 
merce or  high  politics,  but  of  language — should 
be  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  the 
UnitcMl  States  in  virtue  of  which  French  and 
Ent'lish  should  be  associated  oflBciallv  in  the 
education  of  the  three  countries.  English  should 
be  compulsorily  taught  in  France,  and  French 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
the  universities  and  colleges,  but  also  in  certain 
l)rimary  schools  in  the  great  towns.  These  two 
languages,  thus  made  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
men,  would  acquire  an  impetus  which  would  go 
far  to  make  them  the  universal  languages.  The 
author  of  this  scheme,  M.  Chappellier,  considers 
that  German  opposition  might  be  bought  off  by 
a  shrewd  jx^rception  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  tiie  plan. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PEACE  PROPAGANDA. 

TIIlvS  question  is  discussed  in  La  Revue  for 
July  1  by  M.  Novikoff,  who  on  the  whole 
takes  a  ho})eful  view  of  the  progress  of  the  cause 
of  peace.  Last  yearns  congress  in  Paris  he  con- 
siders to  have  b(;en  most  important,  and  distin- 
guislunl  above  all  others  by  having  been  semi- 
official— opened  by  a  minister  actually  in  office, 
and  including  official  delegates.  Its  echoes  found 
their  way  to  the  (?ar  of  the  people  ;  it  was  in  every 
sense  democratic.  But  the  distance  already  trav- 
ersed is  nothing  compared  with  that  before  us. 
Peace  propaganda  must  be  made  much  more  ef-. 
fective. 

I. NOT    PEACE,    BUT    FEDERATION. 

*<  The  peace  movement,"  M.  Novikoff  asserts, 
"  ought  to  change  its  name  and  be  called  federal- 
ist." Its  object  is  the  possible  one  of  modifying 
human  institutions,  and  not  the  impossible  one, 
so  often  attributed  to  it  by  the  ignorant,  of  modi- 
fying human  nature.  It  aims,  in  fact,  at  creating 
a  federation  which  will  in  turn  embrace  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  just  b4K:au8e  the  move- 
ment is  said  to  l)e  for  **  peace  "and  not  for  led- 
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eration,  it  encounters  all  kinds  of  objections  on 
the  score  of  impracticability  which  it  would  not 
encounter  if  it  changed,  not  its  essence,  but 
merely  its  name. 

II. BE    LESS    modest;     PROMISE    PARADISE    ON 

EARTH. 

Peace  advocates  would  make  quicker  progress 
if  they  were  less  modest.  *'To  succeed  with 
the  masses,  to  make  them  thoroughly  enthused 
and  resolute,  fanaticism  must  be  kindled  in  them, 
and  to  awaken  fanaticism  you  must  promise  para- 
dise. This  is  what  all  great  founders  of  religion 
have  done."  It  is  also  what  the  socialists  are 
doing.  They  promise  an  earthly  paradise  ;  how, 
does  not  particularly  matter.  But  they  are  right. 
No  great  social  transformation  comes  about  ex- 
cept by  '*  fanaticizing  the  masses."  Now,  says 
M.  Novikoil,  too  truly,  how  far  the  peace  peo- 
ple are  from  this.  They  make  no  dazzling  prom- 
ises of  paradise,  and,  just  for  this  very  reason, 
they  meet  with  but  poor  success.  And  yet  they, 
more  than  any  others,  might  promise  paradise 
on  earth. 

III. AND    PROMISE    IT    WITHIN    THE    LIFETIME 

OF    MAN. 

It  must  be  plainly  shown  that  there  is  no  real 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  suppression  of  inter- 
national feud  and  anarchy  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  near  at  hand. 
"  When  the  peace  party  succeed  in  imbuing  the 
masses  with  this  idea,  there  will  be  an  immense 
and  immediate  reaction.  Federation  will  then 
l)ecome  the  first  popular  cry.  Very  soon  it  will 
reach  the  passionate  stage,  and  then  nothing  can 
stop  it."  Then,  says  M,  Novikoff,  exit  interna- 
tional anarchy  and  enter  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 


HOW  AMERICANS  REALLY  FEEL  TOWARD 

ENGLAND. 

MR.  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT  contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  very  sensible, 
well-informed  article  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  old  anti- British  spirit  in  the  United 
States  had  become  extinct.  If  England  had 
then  been  threatened  by  a  European  coalition, 
American  sympathy  would  have  poured  out  in  a 
resistless  flood.  All  that  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  Boer  war.     IM  .  Moflett  says  G  Britain 

could    have   enga^   id   in   no   enterp     b  so  well 
adapted  to  chill  Ai  i 

tempt  to  extinguis    i  • 

South  African  re{ 


which  England  justified  the  war  offended  the 
Americans,  for  if  the  corruption  of  President 
Kriiger's  government  called  for  English  inter- 
vention to  end  it,  how  much  more  must  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Tammany  government  in  New 
York  or  the  Republican  government  in  Phila- 
delphia justify  similar  action  on  our  part  ? 

England's  enemies  profit  by  her  south 

african  policy. 

Further,  if  the  case  of  the  Outlanders  justified 
intervention  on  the  ground  that  they  made  the 
wealth  of  t:he  country  and  had  no  share  in  its 
government,  the  same  argument  would  justify 
American  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  immense 
majority  of  American  Outlanders  in  the  Klon- 
dike. If  the  South  African  precedent  were  to 
be  accepted  as  final,  there  would  be  no  moral  re- 
straint in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Moffett  says  : 

'*  Englishmen  should  not  delude  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  their  South  African  enter- 
prise has  any  support  from  the  moral  sense  of 
the  world.  In  that  undertaking  England  stands 
as  completely  isolated  as  France  stood  in  the  per- 
secution of  Dreyfus.  It  is  only  the  enemies  of 
England  that  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
present  position,  and  they  are  enjoying  that  satis- 
faction to  the  full." 

What  disillusionized  the  Ameiicans  in  their 
love  for  England  quite  as  much  as  the  war  was 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

*<This  inglorious  little  war  of  the  elephant 
against  the  mouse  has  roused  the  British  people 
to  transports  of  excitement  that  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  if  combined  Europe  had  been 
threatening  their  island  with  invasion." 

These  things  have  naturally  had  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  fraternity. 

England's  attitude  in  American  affairs. 

As  for  the  future,  Mr.  Moffett  says  that  the 
whole  question  depends  upon  whether  England 
is  prepared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  and  intends  to  remain  the  paramount 
power  of  the  western  hemisphere.  *  *  The  root 
of  all  serious  difficulties  between  England  and 
the  United  States  lies  in  the  fact  that  England 
persists  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  western 
liemisphere.  The  failure  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment {  people  to  look  ahead  makes  their  rela- 
tions V  I  the  United  States  a  series  of  annoying 
surp:     es. " 

T       o         i  of  ]  d 
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United  States  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Germany 
or  France  or  Russia  or  any  other  power  with 
which  at  any  time  we  might  conceivably  be  at 
war."  The  Americans  regard  tlie  canal  prima- 
rily as  a  factor  in  the  American  coasting  trade, 
and  so  far  from  the  Senate  having  rejected  the 
Hay  treaty  because  it  was  made  with  England, 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  Eng- 
land induced  the  Americans  to  consider  the 
proposition  for  a  moment.  England's  perma- 
nent difficulty  with  the  United  States  is  duo  to 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  Canada.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett  says  : 

**  There  never  were  such  possibilities  of  irri- 
tation and  danger  in  the  relative  positions  of  any 
two  countries  in  the  world  as  there  are  in  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  relation 
of  the  Transvaal  llopublic  and  the  Britisli  col- 
onies in  South  Africa  was  one  of  easy-going 
comfort  compared  with  it.  The  most  rapidly 
growing  cities  in  the  United  States  are  those  on 
the  great  lakes.  Canada  is  making  canals,  one 
of  the  avowed  objects  of  which  is  to  permit  the 
passage  of  British  warships  to  range  the  great 
lakes  and  lay  these  cities  under  contribution. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  key  of  one 
country's  treasury  thus  left  in  the  hands  of 
another.  With  Canada  as  a  quiet,  easy-going 
neighbor,  the  possibilities  of  danger  in  her  anom- 
alous situation  may  be  overlooked  ;  but  Canada, 
aggressive,  assertive,  exacting,  and  sticking  pins 
into  her  neiglibors  across  every  frontier  is  bound 
to  keep  international  relations  in  an  unhealthy 
state  of  tension." 


HOW  LORD  ROSEBERY  THREATENED  FRANCE 

WITH  WAR. 

AN  unnamed  writer  contri})utes  to  the  dm- 
temj}nrary  Review  for  August  a  glowing 
eulogium  upon  ''  Lord  Kosebery's  Foreign  Tol- 
icy."  In  the  course  of  this  paper  he  sets  out  with 
particulars  the  story  of  the  Siam  episode,  in  which 
Lord  Kosebery,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  incurred 
the  risk  of  war."  It  was  in  April,  1803,  when 
the  French  Government  was  preparing  to  enforce 
its  demands  upon  Siam.  Lord  Rosebery  sent 
H.M.S.  Swift  to  w^atcli  events  at  Bangkok.  The 
writer  proceeds  as  follows  : 

'*  The  French  became  more  instant  in  their 
demands,  and  a  blockade  to  enforce  an  ultimatum 
was  threatened.  Lord  Kosebery  continued  to 
advise  the  Siamese  Government  to  yield,  but,  in 
order  to  watch  over  British  interests,  a  second 
ship,  the  Pallasy  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Menam  on  June  28,  and  a  third,  the  Linnet^  was 
held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Siamese  waters. 
Lord  Rosebery  explained  to  th(;  French  Govern- 


ment, on  July  1,  that  *Her  majesty's  ministei 
at  i^angkok  had  received  strict  injunctions  to 
advise  the  Siamese  Government  to  arrange  their 
differences  with  the  French  in  a  friendly  mapner. 
But,'  it  was  added,  Mn  view  of  the  possibility 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  a  rising 
of  the  native  population  at  Bangkok  may  occur, 
causing  danger  to  life  and  property,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  of  her  majesty's  ships  should  be 
on  ihe  spot  for  the  protection  of  British  commer- 
cial interests,  which  are  dominant  at  that  phu^.' 

'M)n  July  20,  the  French  ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented to  Siam.     On  July  26,  a  blockade  was 
dc^clared,  and  friendly  vessels  were  given  three 
days  to  clear.     A  notification  to  this  effect  had 
been  given  to  the   British  Government  on  the 
previous  day.     Lord  Rosebery  immediately  in 
structed  Lord  Dufferin,  our  ambassador  at  Paris 
to  ask  what  facilities  would  be  given  for  victual 
ing  our  ships  lying  off  Bangkok.     On  Sunday 
July  30,  the  British   minister  at  Bangkok  tele 
graphed  to  Ijord  Rosebery  that  the  French  ad 
miral  had  notified  him  that  the  blockade  arrange 
ments  applied  to  ships  of  war,  and  that  the  Linnet 
was  preparing,  in  consequence,  to  leave.     Con- 
fronted  by  this  sudden  crisis.    Lord    Rosebery 
acted  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  promptness. 
He  telegraphed  immediately  to  Bangkok  that  the 
Liujict  'must  on  no  account  leave/  and  simul- 
taneously he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Lord 
Dufferin  : 

* '  *  1  request  that  your  excellency  will  state  to 
the  French  Government  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  her  majesty's  government  should  allow 
British  subjects  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
ruly Oriental  population,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  cannot  withdraw  her  majesty's  ship  now 
stationed  off  the  city.  You  should  also  remind 
them  that  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the 
incjuiry  I  addressed  to  M.  d'Estoumelles,  on  the 
2  5 til  instant,  when  I  asked  him  what  facilities 
would  be  granted  to  the  British  ships  for  obtain- 
ing necessary  supplies*  (p.  102). 

*<  During  this  critical  Sunday,  communications 
were  passing  between  the  foreign  office  and  the 
admiralty,  and  it  was  of  the  dispatch  just  quoted 
that  Lord  Rosebery  was  thinking  when  he  told 
his  Edinburgh  audience  that  he,  as  a  minister, 
had  faced  the  risk  of  war.  He  had  met  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  of  H.M.S.  Linnet  by  a 
categorical  refusal. 

'<0n  the  eventful  Sunday,  J^dj  30,  1893, 
Lord  Rosebery  must  no  doubt  nave  been  weighted 
with  the  grave  responsibility  which  besets  those 
who  have  to  face  and  make  great  decisions.  The 
strain,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  On 
Monday,  Lord  DuUerin  saw  the  French  ministei 
of  foreign  affairs  and  delivered  Lord  Boaebeij's 
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communication.  <  The  minister  replied  that  as 
the  blockade  would  be  raised  at  once,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  matter'  (p.  109).  It  had 
meanwhile,  we  believe,  been  locally  explained  to 
the  British  captain  that  the  admiral's  intention 
had  been  misunderstood.  He  did  not  demand 
that  the  Linnet  should  be  withdrawn  ;  he  only 
suggested  some  alteration  in  her  position,  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  his  blockade.  On 
August  1,  the  Siamese  Government  accepted  the 
French  demands  ;  and  on  August  3,  the  blockade 
was  raised.  The  Anglo-French  crisis  in  its  more 
acute  form  was  thus  speedily  relieved.  The 
seriousness  was  known  to  very  few  persons  at  the 
time.  When  ministers  who  had  been  spending 
the  week-end  in  the  country  returned  to  their 
oflBces,  a  crisis  had  come  and  gone  without  their 
being  aware  of  it.  The  Linnet  remained  where 
she  was,  on  the  watch.  Other  negotiations  con- 
tinued, but  the  local  situation  speedily  quieted 
down." 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  BOER  FROM  '"ROOINEKS." 


4  ( 


LINESMAN,"  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Blackwood,  has  not  merely  a  vivid  style, 
but  a  manly  English  sense  of  fair  play.  He  has 
this  montli  a  very  graphic  description  of  **a  side 
show  "  or  guerrilla  incident  in  the  South  African 
campaign,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  an  honorable  foe  to  the  qualities  of  the  Boer. 
He  says  : 

<  *  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  English 
to  underestimate  their  enemy  before  rushing  at 
him,  but  never,  until  this  war,  to  vilify  him  when 
down.  There  has  been  much  of  the  base  and 
ignoble  in  our  enemy,  'tis  true,  and  but  little  fair, 
but,  good  lack  !  in  what  mine  again  is  the  gold 
in  tons  and  the  rubbish  in  ounces  ?  Courage  is 
fair,  grit  and  stoutness  of  purpose  are  fair,  death 
jiro  jmtria  is  fair  ;  have  not  the  Boers  shown  them 
all,  unmistakable  amid  the  treachery,  bigotry, 
and  vice — the  rubbish  which  alone  has  been  visi- 
ble to  too  many  of  our  seers  ?  " 

HEROISM    OF    BOER    WOMEN. 

Having  attacked  a  farm  which  had  supplied  a 
commando,  the  writer's  men  captured  the  women, 
one  of  whom  hastily  threw  away  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper. 

• '  It  is  picked  up  and  opened — a  letter  to  one 
of  the  Boer  officers  from  his  wife.  Listen,  reader, 
and   judge  if  a  woman  be  a  munition  of  war 

or  no  : 

**  <  Beloved  husband,'  it  begins,  *  the  British 
are  in  sight,  and  the  bombs  are  already  coming 
over  our  house.  Now  I  know,  like  you,  what  it 
is  to  be  under  shell-fire.     If  I  am  taken,  do  not 


think  of  me  ;  fight  on  to  the  very  last,  and  God 

keep  you  in  safety.' 

**  Is  there  nothing  of  nobility  in  this  ?  " 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  *  *  heroism  " 

of  the  Boer  women. 

Boers'  Treatment  of  the  Native. 

There  are  few  things  on  which  Englishmen 
have  displayed  more  **  unctuous  rectitude"  than 
in  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  the  British 
treatment  of  natives  and  of  their  preference  for 
British  sway.  Yet  the  *•  Ruminations  of  a  Regi- 
mental Officer"  with  the  South  African  field 
force,  which  appear  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine, contain  this  significant  testimony  : 

<*0f  a  certainty,  the  Boer  understands  the 
management  of  the  native  as  thoroughly  as  the 
average  Englishman  misunderstands  it.  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  departments  on  either  side  have 
been  served,  and  are,  even  now,  being  served,  by 
the  natives.  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  Boer 
spends  his  leisure  moments  in  cutting  natives  to 
ribbons  with  a  heavy  sjambok.  That  he  does, 
habitually,  flog  natives  is  certain,  and  that  the 
flogging  is  in  some  cases  cruelly  severe  I  quite 
admit,  and  careful  choioe  should  therefore  be 
made  in  appointing  the  officials.  But  that  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  can  be  managed  without 
a  fairly  liberal  share  of  corporal  punishment  no 
one  who  has  lived  among  them  for  a  year  or  two 
will  admit.  The  difference  between  Briton  and 
Boer  is  that  the  latter  knows  to  a  nicety  when  a 
sjambokking  is  <  indicated,'  and  inflicts  it  *on  the 
nail.'  The  diagnosis  by  the  Englishman  is  less 
correct.  He  will  at  one  time  administer  unde- 
served flogging,  and  at  another  will  dismiss,  with 
a  slight  admonition,  an  offense  for  which  twenty 
lashes  would  be  received  as  just  recompense. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  difference  of  behavior 
of  the  natives  to  the  two  races.  The  native  is 
preternaturally  cunning,  and  knows  to  a  nicety 
where  he  can  presume  and  where  a  concocted 
lying  story  will  be  at  once  detected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  Boer  deals  fairly  with 
his  *  boys. '  The  latter  appreciate  this,  and  work 
for  him  accordingly.  It  has  been  comparatively 
rare  for  <  boys '  in  Boer  employ  to  desert  to  us, 
and  yet  for  them  to  do  so  would  nearly  always 
have  been  a  simple  matter." 

Engrllsh  and  Dutch  Women  Compared. 

S.  Staples  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "a  woman's  word  from  Natal"  on  '<the 
emigration  of  gentlewomen."  She  urges  the  es- 
tablishment of  training-colleges  in  the  colonies  to 
teach  lady  immigrants  their  business.  She  ob- 
serves, rather  cruelly  : 
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**  Of  all  the  nations  who  come  to  us,  the  Eng- 
lishwoman, T  fear,  makes  tlie  worst  colonist. 
She  is  forever  bemoaning  herself  as  an  exile 
brought  out  by  cruel  circumstances.  Her  pet 
expressions  are:  *()ut  here,*  *  These  colonists,* 
*Only  colonial,'  and  in  one  published  case, 
'  Loathsome  colonials.'  " 
Scarcely  less  pointed  is  this  contrast : 
**The  Boers  show  us  an  example  in  coloniz- 
ing not  to  be  despised  by  wise  people.  We  send 
out  our  young  men  to  fight  against  the  discom- 
forts and  dangers  of  a  new  country.  Hundreds 
die,  .  .  .  not  because  the  countries  are  un- 
healthy, but  for  the  need  of  ordinary  home  care. 
Hungry  they  come  to  the  hut,  called  'home'  by 
courtesy,  too  tired  to  cook,  fall  back  on  tlie  easily 
procurable  drink,  and  try  to  lose  their  sense  of 
misery  in  sleep.  Thus  is  laid  a  bed  for  fever 
germs,  and  they  sicken  and  die.  .  .  .  The 
Dutchman,  on  tlie  other  hand,  inspans  his  big 
wagon,  packs  in  his  <''rouw'  and  'kinders, '  puts 
his  lads  on  horseback,  and  goes  out  into  the 
wilderness,  taking  his  moving  home  with  him. 
Here  he  finds  companionship,  stimulus  to  labor, 
and  prepared  food  and  resting-place,  with  loving 
nursing  when  he  is  ill.  We  sacrifice  our  young 
men,  the  Dutch  woman  sacrifices  herself." 


IS  THE  BATTLESHIP  OBSOLETE? 

"  T^HE  Apotheosis  of  the  Torpedo  :  A  Brief 
A  for  the  New  Scliool,"  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  to  the  Fortnifjhtly.  lie  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  maneu- 
vers of  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  **the  de- 
stroyers were  sent  out  some  hours  before  the 
fleet.  They  were  given  two  days  at  sea  to  find 
the  fleet,  which  took  an  unknown  course.  They 
did  find  it,  and  claimed  to  have  sunk  every  one 
of  the  fourteen  vessels  engaged."  Ten  out  of 
the  fourteen  battleships  admitted  that  they  were 
**  bagged  without  loss  to  the  attack."  This  ad- 
mission leads  the  writer  to  pronounce  the  de- 
stroyer ''  the  ship  of  the  future."  The  gyro- 
scope has  lengthened  the  torpedo  range  to  a 
thousand  or  even  two  thousand  yards.  Two 
thousand  yards  is  the  maximum  distance  at  which 
a  destroyer  can  be  sighted  at  night  ;  and  as  she 
is  moving  at  a  thousand  yards  a  minute  the 
chance  of  the  battleship  disabling  her  before  she 
has  sped  her  fatal  bolt  is  very  small.  A  Maxim 
to  rain  death  on  her  p(?rsonnel  is  suggested  as 
the  battleship's  possible  safeguard.  The  writer 
argues  : 

* '  As  things  are,  the  torpedo  is  accepted  by 
the  ship  much  as  the  gun  shell  is  accepted  by  the 
destroyer,  the  sole  defense  the  chance  of  not  be- 
ing hit — just  the  defense  to  which  soldiers,  once 


armor-clad,  were  driven.  When  the  man-at- 
arms  was  supplied  with  a  gun  he  drove  the 
armored  knight  to  become  a  species  of  man-at- 
arms  also.  Everything  is  pointing  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  torpedo  is  going  to  do  somethiDg 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  the  small  craft 
and  the  battleship — aided,  perhaps,  by  the  big 
high- explosive  shell,  which,  like  the  torpedo,  puts 
the  stricken-  hors  de  combat  with  a  single  blow. 
In  a  fight  in  which  such  blows  are  dealt,  every- 
thing tends  to  favor  the  evolution  of  cheap  emit 
that  can  bo  lost  without  that  loss  being  a  dis- 
aster." 

THE    NAVAL    BATTLE   OP   THE    FUTURE. 

It  is  a  truly  alarming  picture  that  the  writer 
gives  of  the  rapidity  of  future  naval  battles : 

<<The  war  of  the  future  is  bound  to  beooiiie 
more  and  more  a  war  of  individuals,  an  afiarof 
initiative,  in  which  doing  the  best  thing  after  a 
pause  for  reflection  may  well  be  inferior  to  merely 
doing  something  at  once  without  reflection.  If  de- 
stroyers fight  each  other,  the  combined  speed  may 
be  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  more  than  that 
There  will  be  no  time  to  think.  Such  a  battle 
would  be  all  over  inside  five  minutes.  There 
may  be  no  room  for  tactics — the  fight  may  be 
quicker  than  thought.  For  such  work  the  type 
of  young  of!ic(;r  that  we  rear  by  our  present  sys- 
tem is  probably  the  best  man  going,  for  he  best 
adapts  himself  to  doing  something  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

'*  Those  who  will  do  best  belong  to  the  type 
tliat  the  foreigner  calls  *  mad  Englishman.'  Fate 
has  sent  us  this  type.  We  know  it  well  in  the 
naval  ports.  It  tends  to  be  rowdy  ;  it  may  be  a 
<  throw-back'  to  Elizabethan  days.  It  has  a 
merry  life  and  a  short  one,  and  its  future  is  gen- 
erally limited  by  a  maximum  of  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  ahead.  It  is  <  Drake  and  his  merry 
men'  over  again.  .  .  .  The  type  exists  in  no 
foreign  navy." 


n 


<*THE    SOLE    GOSPEL        OF   THE    NEW    NAVY. 

The  writer  is  very  pronounced  on  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  battleship  and  heavier  craft.  He 
says  : 

<  <  A  thousand  destroyers  so  manned  would 
make  the  Seven  Seas  a  British  lake.  In  the 
making,  nine  hundred  might  be  lost,  but  the 
enemy's  flag  would  have  disappeared  forever,  nor 
would  any  hostile  battleship  float  a  week.  This 
is  not  the  faith  of  one  man  or  of  two, — it  is  the 
sole  gospel  of  the  entire  new  generation  of  naval 
officers." 

Yet  at  the  present  time  the  British  admiralty 
has  <'  all  but  ceased  to  build  "  destroyers,  and  Ibe 
Seven  Seas  still  assert  their  independence. 
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Points  Ir  Favor  of  the  Submarine  Boat. 

Mr.  A .  Ililliard  Atteridge  writes  in  the  Monthly 
Review  on  "  The  Tactics  of  the  Submarine."  The 
action  of  the  Zidi  in  the  French  Mediterranean 
maneuvers  is  taken  by  him  as  one  more  striking 
proof  that  the  submariae  boat  has  become  "an 
effective  and  reliable  element  in  naval  warfare." 


He  would  prefer  to  call  the  new  craft  a  "  aub- 
luergible  boat."  He  compares  her  with  the  de- 
stroyer, and  holds  that  she  has  the  advantages  of 
a  much  lower  speed,  and  so  of  less  ciiance  of 
premature  discovery  ;  of  a  much  smaller  exposure 
— only  tlie  dome  beiugabove  water  ;  of  complete 
silence  in  approach,  and  disappearance  at  will  un- 
der water.  He  quotes  the  suggestion  of  a  French 
officer  that,  after  submarines  had  been  sent  to- 
ward a  hostile  Beet,  a  false  attack  of  torpedo 
boats  would  divert  attention  from  the  submarines 
and  enable  them  to  ply  their  deadly  task  un- 
heeded. In  narrow  tideways  the  French  are  lay- 
ing down  cables  along  which  the  submarine 
moves  according  to  direction  by  wire  from  the 
land,  so  as  to  make  countermining  very  danger- 
ous. A  submarine  is  told  off  for  work  in  the 
Seine  as  part  of  the  defense  of  Paris,  and,  being 
portable  by  train,  can  be  used  in  other  rivers  to 
blow  up  an  enemy's  bridges, 

WESTERN  PROGRESS  DENOUNCED  AS  A  CUBSE. 

TO  Occidentals  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
our  Western  habits  of  life  are  superior  to 
anything  which  other  races  can  show,  the  out- 
spoken disparagement  of  "the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation "  by  Russian  and  Oriental  comes  as  a  sal- 
utary check.  The  Weslminsler  Review  has  an 
article  of  this  type,  by  "  Pramathamath,"  en- 
titled "Western  Science  from  an  Eastern  Stand- 
point." He  aays  that  "  labor-saving  machinery 
cheapens  goods,  it  is  true,  but  the  machine-made 


articles  of  the  West  have  destroyed  most  of  the 
indigenous  manufactures  of  the  East.  The  Elast- 
ern  artisan  is  driven  into  agriculture,  and  exerts 
a  painful  pressure  on  those  already  engaged  in 
that  pursuit.  At  the  same  time,  the  cheap  im- 
ports from  the  West  liave  raised  the  standard  of 
living.  Western  capitalists  profit,  Eastern  in- 
dustry languishes.  The  peoples  of  the  East  are 
systematically  exploited." 

A  native's  yebsion  of  akebicam  bistort. 

The  writer  makes  an  effective  quotation  from 
a  famous  Indian  orator.      He  says  : 

' '  The  speech  of  the  Indian  Red- Jacket  in  an- 
swer to  a  European  missionary  who  went  to 
preach  Christianity  among  the  American  Indiana 
tinds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  many  an  Asiatic 
and  African  at  the  present  day  : 

"'Brother,'  said  the  Red -Jacket,  'listen  to 
what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers owned  this  great  island.  .  .  .  But  an 
evil  day  came  upon  us  I  Your  forefathers  crossed 
the  great  waters,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their 
numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  oof 
enemies  ;  thev  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their 
own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  came 
here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a 
small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted  their 
request,  and  they  sat  down  among  ua.  We  gave 
them  corn  and  meat,  and  they  gave  us  poison 
[spirituous  liquor]  in  return.  The  white  people 
had  now  found  out  our  country,  tidings  were 
carried  back,  and  more  came  among  us  ;  yet  we 
did  not  fear  them, — we  took  them  to  be  friends  ; 
they  called  us  brothers,  we  believed  them,  and 
gave  them  a  large  seat.  At  length  their  num- 
bers had  greatly  increased,  they  wanted  more 
land,  they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place  ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  strong  liquor  among  us  ;  it 
was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

"'Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and 
yours  were  very  small.  You  have  now  become 
a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets.  You  have  got  our  coun- 
try, but  are  not  satisfied, — you  want  to  force 
your  religion  upon  us.'  " 

THE   WEST   A8   VAKPIKE. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  world  by  steam  and 
electricity  has  made  colossal  empires  possible  ; 
and  the  conqueror  or  exploiter  squeezes  all  ho 
can  get  out  of  subject  peoples  : 

"The  Eastern  dependencies  of  the  Western 
powers  are  being  slowly  drained  of  their  wealth 
in  the  Bhape  of  the  pay  and  pension  of  Western 
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troops  and  Western  officers,  civil  and  military  ; 
dividends  of  the  numerous  Western  companies, 
profits  of  Western  merchants,  etc.'* 

Even  where  Europeans  acknowledge  the  higher 
sanctions  of  justice  and  duty,  yet  **  duty  and  jus- 
tice can  never  do  a  fraction  of  the  good  tliat  can 
be  done  by  love  and  sympathy."  The  Oriental 
writer  concludes  : 

**  Thus  we  see  that  Western  science,  instead 
of  being  the  blessing  which  it  was  expected  and 
is  still  supposed  to  be,  has  on  the  whole  proved 
to  be  rather  a  curse  to  large  sections  of  the 
human  race.  ...  Its  meclianical  applications, 
which  are  considered  by  Western  writers  as  its 
chief  title  to  commendation,  are  to  our  mind  its 
chief  title  to  condemnation." 


FAMINE-SMITTEN  ITALY. 

MUCH  painful  reading  on  <*  Famine  and  Its 
Causes  in  Italy  "  is  supplied  to  the  ^fonthly 
Review  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Strutt.  One  instance 
he  cites  at  the  outset  is  a  reminder  how  militarism 
taxes  the  peasantry  to  the  bone.  In  Sardinia,  in 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  no  fewer  than  52,060 
judicial  sales  of  houses  and  lauds  took  place  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  or  one  out  of  every  four- 
teen inhabitants  was  despoiled  by  government. 
Out  of  445  such  sales  in  the  first  week  of  the  new 
century,  85  per  cent,  were  for  sums  less  than  one 
lira  (20  cents)  each.  Sometimes  the  amount  is 
as  small  as  five  centimes  (one  cent)  I  Mr.  Strutt 
remarks  on  the  paradox  that  just  **  those  regions 
which  have  been  more  plentifully  endowed  with 
natural  wealth,  such  as  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia,  are  those  which  now  suffer  most 
cruelly."  He  focuses  his  attention  on  Apulia. 
He  says  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  more 
frugal  or  more  easily  satisfied  than  the  Pugliese 
peasantry.  Olive- bliglit,  insurrection,  savage 
repression,  liave  left  them  starving  in  despair. 
Life  in  jail  appears  a  paradise  to  tlie  starving,  to 
attain  which  innumerable  crimes  are  committed 
where  crime  was  formerly  unknown. 

SEEKING    A    PRISON- PARADISE. 

The  following  incident  shows  more  vividly 
the  condition  of  Italy  than  pages  of  statistics : 

'  *  The  Pra)tor  of  Ugento  has  a  pitiful  story  to 
tell  about  the  eagerness  with  which  destitute 
peasants  look  forward  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. Three  young  women  from  Allisto  were 
brought  before  him,  charged  with  stealing  olives 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  municipality.  Tlie 
pinched  and  starving  features  of  the  defendants, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  twenty-five  ;  their 
ragged  clothes,  and  their  half- hopeful,  half- de- 
spairing expression  excited   the   sympathy  and 


pity  of  the  kind-hearted  magistrate,  who,  though 
unable  to  acquit  them,  sentenced  them  to  the 
minimum  penalty — viz.,  three  days.  Then  a 
tragic  scene  took  }>lace.  Bui'sting  into  tears, 
the  prisoners  flung  tliemselves  at  the  magis- 
trate's feet,  imploring  him  to  give  them  the  shel- 
ter of  the  prison  for  at  least  three  months.  With 
the  touching  ingenuousness  of  cliildren,  they  told 
how  the  theft  had  been  a  preconcerted  affair  in 
order  to  escape  the  terrors  which  the  winter  (a 
particularly  bitter  one  this  year)  held  in  store 
for  them,  and  how  they  had  even  consulted  a 
lawyer,  who  had  planned  the  whole  scheme,  as- 
suring them  that,  accoi'ding  to  the  penal  code, 
they  would  be  sentenced  to  three  months  at  the 
very  least.  And  now  the  poor  girls  saw  their 
dream  of  prison -paradise,  with  its  bed  and  blan- 
kets and  daily  soup  and  bread  and  meat  twice  a 
week — a  princely  fare — vanishing  like  a  mirage 
before  tliem  just  as  they  thought  themselves  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  blessed  portals.  They 
were  being  rutlilessly  thrust  back  into  the  world 
of  lionesty  and  squalor  to  slave  and  starve  and 
suffer,  and  they  made  one  last  desperate  stand 
against  their  fate.  Tiie  poor  magistrate  actually 
had  to  sustain  a  juridical  discussion  with  the 
would-be  victims,  who  were  led  away  sobbing  in 
a  broken-hearted  manner,  as  if  they  saw  stretch- 
ing before  them  the  long  vista  of  weary  winter 
days,  with  its  attendant  train  of  cold,  hunger. 
and  dislionor.  For  it  would  be  useless  to  deny 
that  the  present  famine  exercises  a  most  demor- 
alizing influence  upon  the  peasantry,  favoring 
the  revival  of  long- forgotten  medieval  rights 
and  customs  (I  allude  to  the  jus  prima  noctis)^ 
which  the  petty  lords  of  the  land  are  nothing 
loath  to  exact  from  their  serfs  and  tenants  in  re- 
turn for  pecuniary  aid  or  loans  in  kind." 

Irrigation,  discouragement  of  vine  -  growing, 
development  of  corn  -  growing,  suppression  ol 
usury,  of  red-tapeism,  and  emigration  are  the 
remedies  which  the  writer  suggests. 


STATE  SOCIALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA* 

THE  Australian  Review  of  Reviews  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  experience 
gained  in  Victoria  in  experiments  in  state  sociai 
ism  : 

<<  Victoria  set  its  old-age  pension  scheme  ix. 
operation  on  the  strength  of  a  random  guess, 
which  proved  hopelessly  wrong,  and  the  cost  wi? 
be  much  more  than  double  the  original  estimate 
The  pensions  in  Victoria,  begun  in  an  impulse  ot 
generous  sentmient,  are  yielding  some  very  un- 
sentimental results.  Many  infirm,  or  even  half- 
senile,  inmates  of  tlie  benevolent  asylums  secured 
a  pension  of  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  per  week,  and  crept 
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out  of  those  institutions,  to  set  up  housekeeping 
on  their  own  account,  with  results  wliich  may  be 
guessed.  Some  of  the  pensioners  killed  them- 
selves with  drink.  Others  were  found,  to  the 
liorror  of  the  whole  community,  to  be  living  un- 
der conditions  which  would  shock  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  aboriginal.  Yet  others  have  died  of 
mere  cold  and  hunger.  The  old-age  pension 
scheme,  if  it  settles  one  social  problem,  creates, 
it  is  clear,  some  new  ones  nearly  as  big  and  diffi- 
cult." 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    MINORS. 

The  Victorian  factories  act,  in  its  attempt  to 
settle  one  difficult  social  problem,  creates  a  new 
set  almost  as  difficult.  The  minimum  wage,  for 
example,  tends  inevitably  to  become  the  maxi- 
mum, and  so  the  wages  of  the  best  workmen  are 
pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  average.  Slower 
workmen  are,  again,  dismissed,  since  they  are 
not  worth  the  legal  wage,  and  must  get — or  per- 
haps fail  to  get — special  leave  to  work  for  less 
than  the  minimum.  Perhaps  the  feature  of  the 
act  which  is  contemplated  with  most  suspicion  is 
the  severe  clauses  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices. Boy  labor  has  made  evils,  but  so  has  boy 
idleness.  And  one  result  of  the  act  is  to  throw 
whole  battalions  of  boys  out  of  employment  and 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  learn  a  trade. 
V  )ue  alarmed  employer  writes  to  the  daily  papers 
lo  say  that  in  his  own  trade  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  have  been  turned  out  of  work  and 
dismissed  to  that  evil  school,  the  streets  I  One 
case  is  attracting  much  attention.  A  butcher 
employed  his  two  sons,  as  improvers  in  his  busi- 
ness, paying  them  wages.  But  the  total'  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  did  not  entitle  him  to*the 
services  of  two  "improvers."  He  was  prose- 
cuted for  a  breach  of  the  act ;  but  the  magistrates 
dismissed  the  complaint  as  an  offense  to  common 
sense.  The  crown  appealed  against  this  decision 
to  the  full  court,  which  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates.  The  chief  justice  added  the 
comment  that  * '  the  case  was  rather  a  startling 
one.  The  defendant  might  very  naturally  think 
he  was  at  liberty  to  employ  his  sons,  but  the  law 
said  he  could  not  do  so  except  under  stringent 
regulations.  The  result  might  be  that  no  one 
else  would  employ  them,  and  then  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  possible  ruin." 

In  the  woolen  trade,  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  declined  to  sit  on  the  *^  wages  board," 
on  the  ground  that  among  the  representatives  of 
the  employees  were  < '  outsiders.  '*  Thus,  the  whole 
system  is  threatened,  since  the  employers  seem 
able  at  any  time  to  paralyze  a  *  *  wages  board  "  by 
declining  to  sit  on  it.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 


THE  LATE  DR.  MOSES  COIT  TYLER. 

THE  work  of  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  recognized  as  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  history  of  American  literature, 
was  a  work  to  be  valued  by  scholars  rather  than 
by  the  great  public.  The  critics  competent  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  results  of  Professor  Tyler's 
labors  are  few  indeed,  for  how  many  of  them 
can  say  that  they  have  been  over  one-tenth  of 
the  ground  covered  by  this  indefatigable  liis- 
torian,  whose  ambition  it  was  not  to  leave  unread 
a  single  book  or  pamphlet  of  any  literary  influ- 
ence produced  by  an  American  writer?  Not 
many  Americans  have  studied  our  native  litera- 
ture to  so  good  purpose. 

A    GENEROUS    CRITIC. 

A  scholar  who  has  recently  subjected  Profes- 
sor Tyler's  work  to  stricter  tests  than  are  usually 
applied  by  the  critic  or  reviewer  is  Prof.  William 
P.  Trent,  who  for  some  months  past  has  had  the 
several  volumes  of  the  '*  History  of  American 
Literature"  constantly  in  hand,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
literature  with  which  they  deal.  His  judgment 
of  Professor  Tyler's  abilities  is  expressed  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  August  Forum,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says  : 

**  I  am  able  to  bear  testimony  not  only  to  his 
accurate  scholarship,  both  in  liis  special  field  and 
in  the  larger  one  of  American  history  in  general, 
but  also  to  his  wide  knowledge  of  British  litera- 
ture and  to  his  ability  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
mass  of  literature  he  passed  in  review  canons  of 
SBsthetic  criticism  which  are  in  the  main  sound. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  those  critics  who  think  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  too  consistently  eulogistic  are  fre- 
quently right ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  his 
readers  can  soon  learn  to  discount  the  historian's 
praise  in  such  a  way  that  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  a  writer's  value  can  be  easily  obtained. 
In  other  words,  Professor  Tyler's  instincts  and 
training  as  a  critic  were  thoroughly  good  ;  he  was 
not  wont  to  single  out  for  praise  men  and  books 
that  did  not  deserve  it  in  fair  measure.  His 
tastes  were  sturdy  and  healthy,  yet  by  no  means 
lacking  in  delicacy,  and  when  he  did  not  like  a 
piece  of  literature,  he  said  so  frankly.  The  main 
defect  of  his  criticism  had  its  origin  in  a  char- 
acteristic that  did  him  credit  as  a  man, — his  gen- 
erosity. When  amid  the  hundreds  of  dull  and 
ephemeral  books  and  pamphlets  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  examine  he  found  something  that  still 
seemed  vital,  he  was  inclined  to  rejoice  overmuch 
and  to  eulogize  the  author  that  had  lightened  his 
task. 

*'  But  who  shall  blame  him  ?    If  any  one  does, 
I  should  like  to  say  in  reply  that  I  have  more 
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tlian  once  found  myself,  with  regard  to  forgotten 
writers  liiglily  praised  by  Professor  Tylsr,  in 
much  tiie  same  position  as  the  proverbial  persona 
who  went  to  cliiireli  to  sooft  and  remained  to 
pray.  I  rfiniember  that  sucli  was  tbe  case  when 
I  had  smiled  at  the  enthusiastic  pages  devoted 
to  the  Kev,  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich.  I  turned 
to  the  two  ecclesiastical  treatises  that  had  won 
llie  historian's  admiration — not  even  their  names 
need  be  given  here — and,  while  I  scarcely  found 
the  prose  so  Miltonic  as  Professor  Tyler  had 
done,  I  did  find  myself  in  tlio  presence  of  a  noble 
writer  of  whose  e.xistence  probably  not  one 
American  in  a  thousand  lins  ever  hoard.  So  it 
w»s  with  more  than  one  pamplilet  and  book 
ejahoralely  discussed  in  'The  Literary  History 
of  the  American  Revolution'. — volumos  whicli  in 
their  general  scope  and  their  specialistic  thor- 
oughness represent  Pn)fessor  Tyler  at  his  best 
and  fully  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  great 
scholarly  historians  of  literature  who  were  liis 
predecessors, — with  Ginf:uen6,  for  example,  and 
Kisard,  and  ilure,  and  Ticknor.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  readers  of  these  volumes  have 
been  tempted  to  undertake  the  thirteen  sermons 
which  the  Loyalist  JonatJian  Boudier  (Mr,  Lock- 
(T- Lam  prawn's  grandfather)  ftstheretl  into  a  dia- 
tril>e  against  the  Hevolution  that  drove  him  to 
Kngland  as  an  L'xile  ;  but  I  took  Professor  Tyler 
at  his  word,  read  all  the  sormons,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  my  confidence." 


THE  LATE  HEBHAN  ORIHH. 

WITH  Herman  Grimm,  whose  death  at  ■Cm 
age  of  seventy-three  occurred  on  Jane  17 
of  this  year,  one  of  the  cliief  representatives  of 
(iiTman  culture  lins  passed  away.  He  camo  of 
distinguished  lineage,  Iwing  the  son  of  Wilhelm 
(rrimm,  one  of  the  eiiitors  of  the  "  Househol.l 
Tales"  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child.  A 
student  and  scholar,  he  was  never  very  active  in 
public  life,  and  his  career  as  university  professor 
had  also  been  closed.  Yet  his  death  calls  for 
more  than  a  passing  mention,  for  he  was,  says 
Wilhelm  liolsche,  in  a  brief  appreciation  in  DU 
•  Woehe  of  June  22,  "not  only  a  represeniative 
of  Germnnism,  but  also  a  type  of  the  modem 
man,  duiiifi  original,  solilary  pioneer's  work.  A 
refined  culture,  the  lestlieTic  view  of  life,  was  his 
ruling  principle,  by  which  he  measured  all  things, 
and  in  relation  to  which  only  they  were  of  valoe. 
Art  to  him  unfolded  t)ie  supreme  truths  ;  art 
was  the  goal  of  humanity,  as  in  mythical  timei 
it  had  bwn  t!ie  st  art  inp- point  of  civilization." 

Thus,  Herman  Grimm  amplified  upon  tie 
work  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  whose  re- 
searches into  German  folklore  led  them  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  German  literature.  He  en- 
deavored to  exemplify  his  theories  of  art  in  three 
great  works.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  Renais- 
sance, the  lives  of  Raphael  and  of  Micbael  An- 
gelo,  is  also  the  most  popular  ;  the  series  of  lee- 
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tiires  on  Goethe  give  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
classic  age  of  German  literature.  The  two  vol- 
umes on  Homer's  Iliad,  finally,  says  Herr  B61- 
sche,  "  tbe  testament  of  his  entire  thought  to  liis 
time,  called  up  a  storm  of  opposition.  For  this 
work  definitely  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in  be^ 
half  of  an  assthotic  value  of  things,  an  artistic 
Wellanschaiiung  as  opposed  to  a  disintegrating, 
negative  science  and  pliilosophy.  The  followers 
of  Grimm  look  upon  this  work  as  marking  a  new 
era  in  literary  history." 

Grimm  did  good  service  to  American  letters 
Jiy  being  among  the  first  to  introduce  Emerson 
to  his  countrymen,  translating  some  of  the  essays, 
and  himself  writing  two  essays  on  Emerson.  For 
many  years  a  professor  of  tlie  history  of  art  at 
the  Univ  '"sity  of  Berlin,  his  fascinating  lectures 
will  Lo  runiL-nbered  by  the  many  Americans  wlio 
were  among  his  doliglited  hearers,  in  1.S06,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  succeeding  the  late  Sir  John 
R.  Seeley.  Grimm's  place  in  German  tliought 
and  letters  was  not  unlike  tliat  of  the  late  Walter 
Pater  among  modern  English  writers. 


A  MONASTERY  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH. 

"  T/'RI^'CiSJAA"  (July  15)  haa  an  interest- 
1\.     ing  article,   signed    by    "Fanny  W.," 
and  illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mrs.  Eliisef 
Wessel,   describing  a  visit  paid  by  a  party  of 
twenty  Norwegians  to  the  Petschenga  Monastery, 
— the  most  northerly  in  the  world.      It  stands  in 
peaceful  solitude  on  a  forest-bound  plain  some 
fourteen  English  miles  from  one  of  the  larger 
villages  on  tlie  Murman  coast  of  Lapland,  called 
Namster  ;  this  village  lying, 
in  the  Petschenga  fiord,  close 
to  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  monastery  wasfounded 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Trifon     of    Novgorod,    who 
tramped  the  long  way  from 
Moscow  to  Petschenga  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  his  lite  to  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Skolts, 
or  Russian  Lappa.    Murdered 
at  last  by  these  half-savages, 
he  is   now    worshiped    as    a 
saint  and    martyr   by   every 
Russian.      At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  mon- 
astery was  burned  by  a  horde 
of  Finnish  brigands,  and  only 
in  1887  was  it  rebuilt. 

On  February  13,  the  birth- 
day of  Triton  is  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  in  the  mon-  friebt  and  \ 


aatery.  Troops  of  people  from  East  Finmarken 
journey  thither  to  take  part  in  the  festival.  And 
a  more  delightful  and  interesting  winter  tour 
cannot,  says  the  writer,  be  imagined.  The 
weather  is  usually  beautiful  with  sparkling  frost 
and  radiant  sunshine. 

Beaching  the  monastery  in  the  evening,  the 
party  found  its  outer  courts  crowded  with  rein-  • 
deer  and  Samojeds,  the  monks  moving  among 
them  with  hospitable  sniiles  and  greetings  and 
ushering  each  guest  to  his  place.  Tiie  Norwe- 
gians were  honored  with  seats  in  the  monastery 
itself,  but  the  ordinary  visitors  were  shown  to 
the  public  guest-rooms  surrounding  it. 

The  Petschenga  Monastery  is  a  two-storied 
building  in  modem  style.  The  upper  story  con- 
tains the  cells,  which  are  light  and  pleasant  ;  the 
lower,  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Dinner 
was  now  served,  and  while  the  guests  ate.  a  priest, 
standing  at  a  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
read  aloud  from  a  big  book  the  life  of  Trifon. 
Both  eating  and  reading  were  done  at  a  remark- 
able speed.  The  courses,  a  description  of  which 
shall  be  spared  our  readers,  were  far  from  deli- 
cious ;  but  with  the  eyes  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
priests  fixed  upon  them  with  stiff  reproach,  the 
guests  had  no  choice  but  to  partake  of  all  with 
the  best  grace  possible. 


After  dinner,  service  was  read  in  the  church 
close  by  the  monastery.  Like  most  Russian 
churches,  it  is  magnificently  ornamented,  and  sur- 
passes in  this  respect  even  those  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
First  is  the   "narthe,"   a   kind   of  preliminary 
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church,  where  tlio  whole  congregation— ricli  and 
poor — woraiiips  standing,  'J'liori'  jire  no  seuts. 
■J'hnn  comoR  tin-  ■' ikonostas,"  a  sr)rt  of  picture 
gallerv,  covi'I-cmi  wiih  [laiiit.itigs,  old  atid  new, 
noo<l  "and  liad,  orsjiintsiOKi  holy  im-ii.  Reform 
each  ]iiciure  hnugs  a  Imrniiig  silver  lain]).  A 
broad  ojieiiiin;  in  thi^  middle  of  (lit;  "ikoiiostas" 
.  reveals  the  chnrch  itself— the  ■■hieron."  Here 
arc  two  rows  of  jirajiiig- desks  covered  with  »;luths 
of  silk  and  velvet,  einhroidered  with  gold  and 
silver.     The  coffin  of  Tnfon  is  here      


ith  I 


it-h, 


r«-Iief, 


life  an- 

dh-stieks,  their  sev.Tal  hranehes 
holding  large  and  ^niall  wax  candleK.  Here,  loo, 
is  another  wail  oi-naniented  wiili  gilt  rarvitig  mtd 
with  three  dooryi  of  piiivst  silver.  Behind  tliis 
wall  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  no  woman  may 
set  her  foot.  Here  stands  the  allar  with  great 
seven-aniicil  candlesticka.  'I'he  whole  is  lit  up 
with  hundreds  of  ligliLs  in  crystal  and  colored  glass 
chandeliers.  Now  enter  the  priesls  and  monks 
in  solemn  procession  wiih  siandards  and  candles. 
Tlieir  i-oImis  equal  in  lirillianco  their  gorgeous 
surroundings,  heing  made  of  silk  hrocadc  in 
many  colors  and  ornamented  richly  with  gold  and 
Bilvor  cm  broideries. 

The  s*'rvicu  begins  with  Ming.  A  chorus  of 
lioya  sings  everlastingly,  '■  (Jo.spodi  po-milo " 
("God  have  mercy  on  ihee  !  ").  Then  follow  two 
hours  of  mass,  reading,  kneeling,  and  "cross- 
ing," iho  priests  swinging  censei's  lull  of  incense. 
AClerwanl,  the  congregation  kisses  the  crucifix, 
and  all  is  over.     Service  takes  place  twice  a  diiv. 

v\s  in  olden  times,  the  monks  engage  in  manual 
laljor,  and,  besides  workshn|>s  of  all  kinds,  have 
a  large  shop  were  they  sell  all  tijey  itiake  to  the 
neighboring  villages.  Ry  this  means  the  monas- 
tery earns  considiirable  tooney,  hut  gifts  also  are 
lavished  ujion  it  from  all  quarters. 

AN  OLD  MISSION  IN  ARIZONA. 

NEAR  the  town  of  Tucson,  in  southern 
Arizona,  is  the  ancient  inis.sion  of  San 
Xavior  del  Htt<.^  Of  (ho  history  of  the  building 
very  little  is  delinitely  known,  l>ut  it  is  believed 
to  date  iMick  more  than  one  humlred  years.  A 
detailed  description  {,i  this  remarkable  stnieiure 
is  given  in  the  August  number  of  JJ-mahoi's 
Af(,gi,!i>>r  hy  Mr   J.  J,,  Herron. 

The  mission  edillce  is  of  ityzantino  ami  > 
igh  architecture.  I'ho  foundation  walls  ni 
fine  brick,  covoreil  with  a  smwith,  thick  la,y 
cement.  Tho  same  material  is  used  on  the 
side  of  the  walls  ;  un  the  inside,  the  walls  a 
hewn  cobblestones,  also  smeared  with  ce 
and  ]ian<isoniely  stnceiKil. 


"Of  a  castellated  style,  the  building  is  Bnr- 
mounted  l)y  a  dome  and  two  minarets  of  Moslem 
architecture.  The  front  is  decorated  with  Lhf 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Franciscan  inoiikB, — a  coil  of 
rope  and  two  arms.  One,  bared,  is  the  arm  uf 
(;hrist  ;  the  other,  clothed,  is  that  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of,  y\ssisi,  the  founder  of  the  order  which 
bears  his  name.  And  a  bust  of  the  saint  appeara 
to  the  right  of  the  coat-of-arms, — at  least,  what 
there  is  left  of  the  bust.  At  each  angle  of  the 
facing  are  the  remains  of  griffins  and  dragons. 
Originally  folly -eight,  many  of  these  Ggurts 
have  been  taken  away  by  sightseers,  and  those 
that  remain  are  in  a  sad  condition  of  decay. 
Surroun>ling   the   tiled    roof   is  a  balustnule  of 


brick  and  cement,  looking  down  upon  tlie  old 
portico  where  so  many  morning  prayers  were 
breathed. 

"The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  the  fonn  of 
a  huge  Ijatin  cross.  Four  large  paintings  cover 
the  immense  ceiling,  and  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  arched  sides.  They  represent  tlie 
'Annunciation^  the  'Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
to  KlizalKith,'  the  'Nativity,'  and  the  'Visit* 
tion  of  the  Magi.'  The  ceiling  itaelf — fifty  fetl 
from  the  flooring — is  supported  by  six  massive 
arches. 

' '  Tlie  chapel  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrow  is  to  tlie 
right,  and  there,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  cement, 
is  a  largo  cross  of  iron-wood.  It  is  covered  witli 
inscriptions  and  characters,  most  of  which  niiiy 
barely  m  made  out.  In  two  of  the  angles  of  ili'c 
main  ai-chway  are  two  images,  supposed  to  ie|i- 
i-esent  archangels.  According  to  the  tradiiiui.i 
of  the  church,  tliey  have  the  forme  and  faces  of 
two  daughters  of  the  artist  and  designer  of  the 
decorations. " 

From  1827,  when  Spain  expelled  the  friws 
from  the  country,  to  1859,  the  mission  wm 
closed,  but  in  tlie  latter  year  ihe  diocese  of  StaiU 
}•'('  look  possession. 
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THE  BERLIN  HONUHENT  TO  BISMARCK. 

HE  magnificent  Bismarck  memorial  which 


in  June  last  in  front  of  the 
Rdclistaji  ill  Berlin  is  described  by  Dr.  Romer 
in  a  recfnt  issue  of  the  Gcrmau  periodical,  Ucber 
Land  und  M..-er. 

The  monument  proper  stands  17  meters  high, 
on  seven  steps.  The  material  is  a  dull-red  gran- 
ite, while  all  tablets  and  relief  work  are  in  bronze. 
The  principal  pedestal  is  in  the  center  of  a  broad 
foundation,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  four-cor- 
nered socles.  The  bronze  figure  of  Bismarck  is 
Gi  meters  high. 


The  relief  on  the  left  side  is  easily  understood , 
— an  owl,  clutching  a  quill  in  its  ciaws,  sits  soli- 
tary and  still,  undisturbed  by  the  croaking  of 
tlie  ravens  flying  overhead.  The  owl  rests  on 
Bismarck's  coat-  of-  arms  and  laurel  -wreathed 
books.  In  the  corner  is  a  cuirass.  On  the 
pedestal  are  further  reliefs  situated  on  a  leve! 
with  the  eye.  In  front  is  pictured,  in  a  measure, 
the  life  of  the  German  nation.  First  "  Michel " 
appears  as  a  child  in  leading- strmgs  ;  then  as  a 
youth  sleeping  on  a  bearskin,  whom  Germania 
wakens,  and  finally  as  a  robust  chan-  .ion,  test- 
ing his  strength.  In  the  rear,  at  .le  base  of 
the  principal  pedestal,  is  a  three-si<Jed  relief 
representing  Germania's  chariot  rushing  on,  ac- 
companied by  messengers  of  victory  ;  then  she  ia 
alighting,  the  horses  are  grazing,  aud  she  offeri) 
to  the  acclaiming  people  the  palms  of  peace.  In 
the  center  she  sits  enthroned,  wearing  the  newly 
won  Kaiser  crown,  her  hands  outstretched  to  two 
figures  typifying  art  and  industry.  In  front,  on 
the  principal  pedestal,  kneels  the  herculean  figure 
of  Atlas,  bearing  the  globe  on  hia  shoulders,  and 
over  this  is  the  simple  inscription — "  Bismarck." 
Behind  this,  young  "  Siegfried  "  hammers  brave- 
ly at  the  sword  of  empire, — a  figure  especially 
attractive  for  its  vigorous  "action."  Over  this 
is  the  dedication:  "To  the  First  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Nation,  1901."  Adjoining  the 
pedestal  are  two  bronze  groups  of  symbolical 
female  figures.  On  Bismarck's  right,  a  sibyl, 
resting  on  a  sphinx,  is  absorbed  in  the  book  of 
History  ;  to  the  left,  the  proud  and  august  form 
of  Germania,  armed  with  a  scepter  and  con- 
fident in  her  strength,  is  planting  her  foot  on  the 
prostrate  neck  of  a  monster — the  subdued  panther 
of  discord. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  1,200,000  marka. 
The  sculptor  is  Heinhold  Begas.  The  execution 
of  the  monument  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
aFchitect. 


The  chancellor  is  clad  in  a  plain  military  over- 
i-oat,  decorated  only  with  the  Iron  Cross  of  the 
first  class.  The  vigorous  head  with  the  piercing 
«*ves  is  turned  to  tlie  I'igiit,  his  bushy  eyebrows 
l.eiiig  oversliadowed  by  a  cuirassier's  helmet 
jauntily  worn  toward  the  back  of  the  head.  His 
left  hand  grasps  his  sword,  thrusting  it  out  some- 
what from  his  side,  while  the  right,  with  fingers 
spread,  is  placed  on  a  document  which  rests  on  a 
post,  from  which  his  mantle  is  draped. 

The  whole  colossal  figure  breathes  life  aud 
vigor.  The  tablet  on  the  right  side  of  the  ped- 
estal shows  Bismarck  surrounded  by  a  flight  of 
fairies,  wlio  strew  flowers  on  his  head  ;  a  youth, 
standing,  is  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  pu^ither,  in 
a  sitting  position,  is  hohlitig  a  torch. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  WILD  BEAST. 

IN  the  September  McClure's  there  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  discovery  of  an  animal 
new  to  scientific  knowledge,  by  Sir  H.  H.  John- 
ston, British  commissioner  for  Uganda,  who  gave 
the  news  of  the  strange  beast  to  the  world.  This 
gentleman  recalls  rumors  of  a  strange,  ass-like 
African  animal  given  in  the  works  of  the  early 
explorers.  He  thought  it  so  remarkable  that  any 
horse-like  animal  should  live  in  the  depths  of 
the  mightiest  forest  on  earth  that  he  made 
further  inquiries  on  his  arrival  in  Uganda. 
From  the  Congo  dwarfs  he  obtained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Okapi,  an  animal  somethiDg  like  the 
zebra. 
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SEARGHIXG    FOR    THE    OKAPI. 

*<  When  I  reached  Belgian  territory,  on  tlie 
west  side  of  tlie  Semliki  River,  I  renewed  my  in- 
quiries. The  Belgian  officers  at  once  said  tlioy 
knew  the  Okapi  perfectly  well,  having  frequently 
seen  its  dead  body  brought  in  by  natives  for  eat- 
ing. They  informed  me  that  the  natives  were 
very  fond  of  wearing  the  more  gaudy  portions  of 
its  skin  ;  and  calling  forward  several  of  th(?ir  na- 
tive militia,  they  made  the  men  show  me  all  the 
bandoliers,  waist-belts,  and  other  parts  of  their 
equipment  lade  out  of  the  striped  skin  of  the 
Okapi.  They  described  the  animal  as  a  creature 
of  the  horee  tribe,  but  with  large,  ass-like  ears,  a 
slender  muzzle,  and  more  than  one  hoof.  For 
a  time  I  thought  1  was  on  the  track  of  the  three- 
toed  horse,  the  Hipparion.  Provided  with  guides, 
I  entered  the  awful  depths  of  the  Congo  forest 
with  my  expedition,  accompanied  also  by  Mr. 
Doggett,  the  naturalist  attached  to  my  staff.  For 
several  days  we  searched  for  the  Okapi,  but  in 
vain.  We  were  shown  its  supposed  tracks  by 
the  natives,  but  as  these  were  footprints  of  a 
cloven-hoofed  animal,  while  we  expected  to  see 
the  spoor  of  a  horse,  we  believed  the  natives  to 
be  deceiving  us,  and  to  be  merely  leading  us 
after  some  forest  eland.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
forest  was  almost  unbreathable  with  its  Turkish- 
bath  heat,  its  reeking  moisture,  and  its  powerful 
smell  of  decaying,  rotting  vegetation.  We 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  transported  back  to 
Miocene  times,  to  an  age  and  a  climate  scarcely 
suitable  for  the  modern  type  of  real  humanity. 
Severe  attacks  of  fever  prostrated  not  only  the 
Europeans,  hut  all  the  black  men  of  the  party, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  search  and 
return  to  the  grasslands  with  such  fragments 
of  the  skin  as  I  had  been  able  to  purchase  from 
the  natives.  Seeing  my  disappointment,  the 
Belgian  officers  very  kindly  promised  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  procure  me  a  perfect  skin  of 
the  Okapi. 

**Some  months  afterward,  the  promise  was 
kept  by  Mr.  Karl  Eriksson,  a  Swedish  officer  in 
ihe  service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  who  ob- 
tained from  a  native  soldier  the  body  of  a  recent- 
ly killed  Okapi.  He  had  the  skin  removed  with 
much  care,  and  sent  it  to  me  accompanied  by  the 
skull  of  the  dead  animal,  and  a  smaller  skull 
which  he  had  obtained  separately.  The  skin 
and  skulls  were  forwarded  to  London,  where 
they  arrived  after  considerable  delay.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  intrusted  the  setting  up  of  the  Okapi 
to  Mr  Rowland  Ward,  of  Piccadilly. 


LIKE    A    HORSE    AND    LIKE    A    QIRAFFE. 

"  The  size  of  the  Okapi  is  that  of  a  large  stag. 
Ft  stands  relatively  higher  in  the  legs  than  any 
member  of  the  ox  tribe  ;  otherwise  I  should 
conij)are  its  size  to  that  of  an  ox.  Like  the 
giraffe,  this  creature  has  only  two  hoofs,  and  no 
remains  whatever  of  the  other  digits,  which  are 
represented  in  the  deer,  oxen,  and  in  most  ante- 
lopt^s,  by  the  two  little  '  false  hoofs '  on  either 
side  of  tlie  third  and  fourth  toes. 

<*The  coloration  of  the  Okapi  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary. The  cheeks  and  jaws  are  yellowish 
white,  contrasting  abruptly  with  the  dark-colored 
neck.  The  forehead  is  a  deep- red  chestnut ;  the 
large  broad  ears  are  of  the  same  tint,  fringed, 
however,  with  jet  black.  The  forehead  ranges 
between  vinous  red  and  black  in  tint,  and  a  black 
line  follows  the  bridge  of  the  nose  down  to  the 
nostrils.  The  muzzle  is  sepia-colored,  but  there 
is  a  faint  rim  or  mustache  of  reddish -yellow  hair 
round  the  upper  lip.  The  neck,  shoulders,  bar- 
rel, and  back  range  in  tone  from  sepia  and  jet 
black  t)  rich  vinous  red.  The  belly  is  blackish, 
excep'.  just  under  the  knees.  The  tail  is  bright 
chestnut  red,  with  a  small  black  tuft.  The  hind 
quarters,  hind  and  fore  legs,  are  either  snowy 
white  or  pale-cream  color,  touched  here  and  there 
with  orange.  They  are  boldly  marked,  however, 
with  purple-black  stripes  and  splotches,  whicb 
give  that  zebra-like  appearance  to  the  limbs  of 
the  Okapi  that  caused  the  first  imperfect  account 
of  it  to  indicate  the  discovery  of  a  new  striped 
horse.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animal  bein^  as  yet  un- 
known,  it  cannot  be  stated  positively  that  the  Okapi 
possesses  a  prehensile  tongue,  like  the  giraffe,  but 
the  long  and  flexible  lips  would  seem  to  atone  for 
the  very  weak  front  teeth.  It  is  probably  by  the 
lips  and  tongue  that  the  creature  gathers  the  leaves 
on  which  it  feeds,  for  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives  it  lives  entirely  on  foliage  and  small 
twigs.  Ijiko  all  living  ruminants  (except  the 
camel),  it  has  no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
molars  are  very  like  those  of  the  giraffe." 

OTHER  WONDERS  IN  THE  CONGO. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  thinks  the  range  of  the 
Okapi  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Congo  forest, 
in  outlying  parts  of  Uganda,  and  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Moreover,  he  thinks  this  vast  tropi- 
cal forest  conceals  other  wonders  in  animal  life 
not  known  at  present,  including  enormous  go- 
rillas. In  fact,  he  says  he  has  seen  photographs 
of  these  huge  apes,  taken  from  the  dead  bodies 
brought  in  by  natives. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  September  Century^  Mr.  Alexander  McAdie 
tells  of  the  efforts  made  to  protect  the  California 
fruit  crops  fronj  frost,  under  the  title  "Fighting  Frost." 
The  most  successful  attempts  to  cope  with  the  elements 
iu  this  field  have  lx?en  in  the  case  of  the  citrus  crop, 
which  is  worth  al)out  $7,000,000  a  year  to  California. 
Formerly,  unfavorable  winters  killed  one-third  of  the 
crop,  but  for  the  past  two  years  the  loss  has  been  less 
than  5  per  cent.  The  principle  of  fighting  off  the 
frost  is  to  make  fog  or  cloud  by  producing  water  vapor 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 
One  of  the  methods  of  protecting  oranges  from  frost  is 
to  fire  a  wire  basket  which  contains  al)out  ten  pounds 
of  coal.  The  protective  cloud  is  also  obtained  in  some 
instances  from  burning  damp  straw,  old  wood,  prun- 
ings,  etc.  In  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr.  McAdie 
comments  on  the  reports  of  fighting  off  hailstorms  in 
Italy  and  Austria  by  vigorous  cannonading.  He  does 
not  think  that  the  results  of  this  curious  method  are 
either  definite  or  certain,  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
extend  the  practice  to  America. 

THE  CROWN'  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  "The  Crown  of  the  Con- 
tinent," describes  an  unmapped  corner  of  northwestern 
Montana,  hidden  from  view  by  mountain-peaks,  the 
waters  of  which  pour  their  currents  into  three  seas,  the 
Pacific,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
picturesque  spot  is  ju.st  south  of  the  backbone  of  the 
continent,  and  is  known  as  the  St.  Mary's  Lake  coun- 
try. Mr.  Grinnell  draws  a  most  fascinating  picture  of 
the  scenic  wealth  and  game  possibilities  of  this  land  in 
his  account  of  his  hunting  expeditions  into  its  fast- 
nes<»es.  In  1897,  the  United  States  Forest  Commission 
made  a  large  section  of  this  mountain  country  into  a 
forest  reserve,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  hopes  that  the  faithful 
and  intelligent  supervision  of  this  section  will  lessen 
the  impending  danger  of  a  water  scarcity  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  tapping  of  the 
streams  for  irrigation  purposes. 

THE  ARTISTIC  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BUFFALO  FAIR. 

The  Century  gives  an  elaborately  illustrated  article 
to  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  of  which  Mr.  David  Gray 
writes,  under  the  title  **The  City  of  Light."  Mr.  Gray 
.says  that,  artistically  considered,  there  are  four  things 
which  make  the  exposition  different  from  others  and 
significant.  First  he  places  the  wonderful  electric- 
lighting  effects ;  secondly,  the  unity  of  architecture 
known  as  composition  ;  thirdly,  tlie  color  scheme,  *'for 
color  in  the  modern  world  has  never  before  been  ap- 
plied to  an  architectural  creation  of  this  magnitude  and 
character  ;"  and,  fourthly,  the  unique  .sculpture  scheme. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Harper's  opens  with  a  remarkably 
well  illustrated  description  of  Prague,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Symon.s.  Mr.  H.  W.Wilson,  the  English  author- 
ity on  naval  matters,  gives  an  account  of  "The  New 
German  Navy  "  and  its  growth  under  the  direction  of 
the  pre.s^nt  Kaiser.  In  18S8,  when  William  ascended  the 
tiii«^iiis  Germany  did  not  jxissess  a  single  first-class  bat- 


tleship. The  fighting  navy  was  composed  entirely  of 
coast-defense  ships,  and  was  relatively  insignificant. 
Already  by  1890,  the  outlay  on  the  navy  had  ri.sen  from 
$12,000,000  to  $22,000,000.  Under  the  con  » tut  urging  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Reichstag  has  in  the  i)ast  three  years 
made  a  programme  which  provides  for  no  le.ss  than  38 
first-class  battleships  and  ?2  crui.sers,  to  be  completed  by 
1916.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  this  mean.s,  England  has 
to-day  49  battleships  less  than  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  the  United  States  18,  counting  the  ships  that  are 
building.  Mr.  Wilson  savs  that  the  American  idea 
that  this  activity  is  directed  against  the  United  States 
is  erroneous.  He  thinks  Count  BUlow's  utterances 
make  it  clear  enough  that  it  is  against  England  the  in- 
crease is  aimed.  Mr.  Wilson  s^s  the  German  ships  are 
excellent  in  design  and  workmanlike  in  appearance. 
The  big  gun  has  been  deliberately  abandoned,  even  for 
the  heaviest  battleships.  The  guns  are  all  quick-firing, 
and  the  largest  caliber  is  9.4  inches  except  on  the  Bran- 
denhurg  class,  which  carry  six  11-inch  guns.  Wood  has 
been  almost  absolutely  eliminated  in  the  construction 
of  these  ships,  and  every  conceivable  improvement  has 
been  introduced. 

OUR  LAST  CANNIBAL  TRIBE. 

Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
tells  of  "Our  Last  Cannil)al  Trilxi,"  the  Tonkawas, 
who  lived  in  Texas,  about  San  Antonio,  and  who  were 
known  to  other  Indians,  even  to  the  present  day,  as  the 
man-eaters.  The  cannibalistic  habits  of  this  tribe  had 
been  carried  on  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Half 
of  the  whole  tribe  was  killed  in  a  surpri.se  attack  by 
the  Shawnees  in  1862,  and  they  never  recovered  from 
this  blow.  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  in  his  field  service  he 
heard  many  grewsome  tales  of  the  man-eaters,  from 
witnesses  of  their  ghoulish  revels.  "  From  all  accounts 
they  did  not  always  confine  their  attention  to  prisoners 
of  war,  but  would  sometimes  lie  in  wait  to  seize  any 
solitai-y  Indian  from  another  tribe,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  who  might  happen  to  come  their  way.  More  than 
one  missing  person  was  thus  tniced  to  the  Tonkawa 
camp,  where  all  clews  abruptly  ended."  A  remnant  of 
the  tribe  still  resides  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They 
now  number  only  fifty  all  told,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
have  become  extinct. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  September  Scrib- 
nefs  is  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene's  opening  paper 
in  his  history  of  the  United  States  army.  General 
Greene  begins  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  June,  1775,  at  its  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  resolution  adopted  and  took  over  as 
a  Continental  army  the  force  of  New  England  troops 
which  under  the  lead  of  Mii.ssachusetts  had  assembled 
at  Boston  soon  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. The  second  appointed  George  Washington  "Gen- 
eral and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Continent-al 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American 
liberty,"  and  the  third  adopted  "  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  army."  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  American  army.  Washington's  force  numberel 
20,242  officers  and  men,  of  whom  17,115  were  present  for 
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fluty,  tlirtH»-fo«rthH  of  tlu»m  from  MaKKachiiHt'ttSf  aiul 
tho  rt'st  Irom  (.'ounerticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-.six  years  that 
have  iMisMHl,  nearly  live  million  men  have  worn  tlie 
AnuTiean  uniform,  live  ^rt'^^t  wars  liave  l)een  wa^ed 
and  won,  lH»sides  minor  campaigns.  The  army  has  fur- 
nisheil  eleven  of  the  twenty- four  l*resi»lents  of  the 
rniUnl  States,  ami  has  In-en  used  as  the  chief  instru- 
nuMit  in  n»storing  onler  and  inaugurating  civil  govern- 
nuMit  after  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  an<l 
the  war  with  S|)4iin.  (ieneral  llreene's  lirst  papt»r  car- 
ries the  history  thri>ugh  the  war  of  I8I1J. 

Mr,  William  L«>ring  Andrews  resuscitates  the  liis- 
torie  llgun»  of  Paul  Kevere,  and  .slu>ws  us  copies  of 
many  of  that  p^U riot's  engravings. 

TIIK  SfrrKSS  OK   M01>KL  TKNKMKNTS. 

The  ojHMiing  article  in  this  numln'r  is  an  essay  by 
KtdH'rt  Alston  Stevenst>n  on  "The  l\>or  in  Summer," 
in  which  he  makes  an  eltHiuent  jucture  of  the  suffering 
of  the  city  |HH>r  crowiUnl  into  such  regi»»ns  as  New 
York\s  Hester  Strtvt.  lie  sjH»aks  most  hopefully  of  the 
exiH»rinu»nt  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  C\»mp,iny, 

with  its  nunlel  tenements  for  the  iHH>r  jH'ople  of  the 
city,  with  their  light,  abundant  air  sjvu'e,  Iwiths.  indi- 
vitlual  closets  water-supply,  gas  stm-es,  wanlrolx's, 
laundries  with  stationary  tubs  and  drying  chamUTs, 
steam  heat,  lighti^l  luills.  and  rxnuns  for  baby  carriages 
on  the  first  lliH»r.  This  company  has  n»>t  iu»ly  given 
tht*s»»  couiforts  to  the  iHH»r.  but  has  aid  interest  regu- 
larly to  the  stivk bidders. 

MVIAKKS  MAlJAZlXK. 

I'^Hl^M  the  Septemlvr  McV\ni\fi  we  have  selivteil 
the  descripti\Mi  of  the  new  animal  ntvntly  dis- 
iH»vertM  in  Ka*»t  .Vfrivw  by  Sir  11.  H.%lohnsion  and  l*n>f. 
SiuuMt  Newt^Mub*'*  article  .»  "The  rossibility  of  a 
Practical  Airship**  t»  *p>  te  f;vm  among  the**lA»ad- 
ing  Articles  of  the  Xb-ntii 

The  «\acrtfiue  ^^jvu^with  a  s<»rit»s  of  brief  "  Stories 
ti\»m  the  Ar\*hi\es  of  the  Koyal  Humane  S*viety."  by 
Mr.  Kav  Stauuanl  leaker.  He  sa\s  x\\m  in  the  shigle 
\ oar  of  IJ^^*  the  Ko\;4l   Humane  Soviet v  n^wartUvI  no 

•  *  * 

fewer  than  I^^^  ivrs*»uv  for  re^*xiing  bfe  fnMu  drvnvi'.ing 
atul  su<T*valion.  The  sv^  -'.ety  h:*s  U-eu  ::;  t  \i'-:envv  ^»r 
V,\N\t\*»rs,  ."^ud  Mr.  R^kcr  h.-is  m.'ide  a  rivh  llnd  ot  dra- 
u\,-%iic  incident  iu  its  rxwnls, 

Mr.  V*.  H  R»Mw  u.  :V.e  ivr.m.-tv.dt  r  o:  tV.e  lv»'dw::\- 
*."iei;*cr  i^^ar  c\;Hxl".:'..^r..  tcV.s  *•  How  I  -lo-.v  to  Ke.-ich 
the  North  I V'c  "  Mv.  lUMw  ::•.'>  ',vir;\  s^r.'.cxi  f:^*:Vi 
Vivu\Ni»  x^u  .^*.i;\  '.:  He  s,«\s  :h.-*:  v.o  i\*.mv.::'.,^u  i\tr 
'»*•»'. Usl  fov;:*.o  uov:  V,  w  .• !'.  s^^  vvr.v,*rx*h»  v.^^-x,^  :\:;  i\;*.::p« 
u>c  i\  t  o V.  . >  c  t  V.  •.  V  k  s,  w  •. :  i;  -p rw-i'. y V :  s  V.  .-I . '  >,»  br • »;  V. :  H e 
b,-»>  :',;:\v  \cxM-N  V.'.  :':,'  "tV.;.  :^c  .l".,*j  >:.  .*»  :v.w 
v..;v*,.;.    vV.  -^ v.iii^w*,    v.,;r'.'.<r    o:    «v»  !»^'  v    :Vc    cr.vk 

,«...«.<•     ,.     .•,     t      ..     ,\       l...«  ,t  X       ..IT..'-'       .  ..1       »\. 

•  » «j,     .;«,.      \.     ...»        iH.t^-ri'..       \,..,.,..\      \x.^>. ...*.. 
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scale  of  operations,  Mr.  Baldwin  says  he  will  cany 
over  a  hundred  tons  of  dog  food  alone.  The  party  has, 
t(M),  several  hydrogen  balloons,  to  be  released  at  inter- 
vals during  theoretic  night,  each  one  freighted  with 
news  of  the  expedition.  There  are  thirty-six  men  in 
the  ex|)edition,  including  a  geodesist,  a  meteorologist, 
a  surveyor,  a  i)hotographer,  a  translator,  a  cartogra- 
pher, and  .secretaries.  Mr.  Baldwin  concludes:  "I de- 
si  re  here  to  empha.size  the  faot  that  the  Baldwin-Ziegler 
expeilitiim  was  organize<l  to  -"each  the  pole.  Neither 
sciei  ■'  research,  nor  even  a  record  of  *  farthest  north* 
will  sumce  ;  only  the  attainment  of  that  much  sought 
for  si)ot  where  one  can  point  only  to  the  south  can 
siitisfy  our  purpose." 

In  her  charming  stories  of  scenes  of  farm  life,  in  the 
series  nameil  *'  Next  to  the  Ground,"  Mrs.  Martha 
McCuUoch  Williams  describes  this  month  the  insect  life 
that  the  farmer's  l)oy  sees  about  him,  and  the  habits 
and  honu'ly  lore  of  locusts  and  wild  liees.  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman.  in  "The  Rise  of  the  American  City,"  makes 
an  analysis  of  that  part  of  the  census  of  1900  which 
shows  the  wonderful  increase  of  urban  life. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  September  Cosmopolitan  is  chiefly  given  orer 
to  the  I*an-American  Exposition.  Mr.  Robert 
Grant  contributes  ••Some  Notes  on  the  Pan-American 
KxjH^sitiou  :"  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  on  "The  Real 
Value  of  the  Exposition;"  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker 
has  suggested  to  him  "The  City  of  the  Future,"  on 
which  he  utters  a  prophecy  ;  Mr.  Dooley  discusses  the 
Midway  in  the  Dooley  style;  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
de-4i^rilH.»s  "Some  Ntneliies  at  Buffalo  Fair;"  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Turner  writes  on  "Organization  as  AppHed  toArt;*" 
Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan  on  **  Athletics  and  the  Sta- 
dium." and  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  editor  of  the 
Kvtnimj  JounuiL  is  moved  by  the  exposition  to  phi- 
losophize on  "  The  Incubiitor  Baby  and  Niagara  Falla" 
IV^f.  M.  I.  Pupin  gives  an  account  of  **  EUectrical 
Pn^grt^ss  During  the  I--ist  Decade,"*  Mr.  W.  L  Bu- 
chanan tells  alKuit  "  The  Organization  of  an  Exposition.^ 
Mrs.  Eila  Whet^-ler  Wilci>x'  two-[iage  poem  gives  "The 
Americas'  Message  to  the  World."  Lavinia  Hart  tells  of 
"Tb.e  Exhibit  of  Human  Nature"*  at  the  exposition, 
auil  Prvif.  Xiclu'las  Murray  Butler  winds  up  the  sym- 
iv>x:-.;:u  wiih  an  rs?^y  on  "The  Educational  Influence 
of  :he  Exjvviiiion." 

TKN   i^Uy.VT  IXVENTIOXS  SINCE  THE  CHICAGO  FAIR. 

I::  :V.e  c\\s:::c  ar;:c>  of  this  issue  of  the  Co«iiiopoli- 
:.:■,.  Mr.  .',h:i  Hrislvn  W:;lker  comments  on  ** Great 
lv.\e:.;:or.s  Sir.ce  :hr  World's  Fair."  He  thinks  there 
l.Hxe  Nnr.  y.ir.e  i::vent<on«  which  may  aocorately  be 
c.-%*.'.«sl  ^ri.i:  >-.::oe  the  Chicago  exposition, — the  subma- 
r;r.e  Kv»:.  \\:r*le>>  Tc^Iegraphy.  telephoning  under  the 
s*\.i.  :V.e  X-r,»y.  The  :-.igh-}u>M«ure  twenty-mile  gun,  the 
s'va'.'.-ix^rx*  r::*.i.  :V.e  l«by  incubator,  the  aatomoUle, 
av..i  .^^\  :> '.( rr  «::%.<  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  of  these,  in 
c-.vlcr  of  :v.:'.*.:.^ry  *:v.;^^riance.  the  sabmarine  boat  is 
v.:^:  He  :':..:. k>  :h.s:  :be  Holland  boat  is  so  flnallj 
*vv.\  .v.-v.c,  s;»  fAr  a*  the  piacficabUity  and  destme- 
::\e  o,sjM<=:\  .^'  :Vt  Tvpi?  ai>p  eoocmicd,  that  thcR  Is 
vo  v.^-  :*v.'/. : :-.'«:  .-^vr  r.H-^re  banleihipa.  He  lAjs  that 
:V«*  r.\<  v.vV/.'v  c  ^::.^rs  exjMendcd  in  a  aini^  iMUlcahip 
*N-;:,*.  V-,; '. ;  .-»  V.v.r..::vTi  subnukrme  boata^  whiek  would 
',v  ;v*>ix  I T^.:'.  t  :-\^::a:h  :o  d«ti4n>T  our  entirs  naTy  as  It  ex- 
ists Tk''^*..^-. 
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ACETYLENE  GAS  AS  AN  ILLUMINANT. 

There  is  also  a  good  article  in  this  number  on  acety- 
lene gas  by  Lieut.-Col.  David  P.  Heap,  U.S.A.  Colonel 
Heap  shows  that  acetylene  is  much  the  cheapest  illumi- 
nant  known,  being  more  economical  even  than  kero- 
sene. The  gas  itself  will  not  explode.  When  it  is 
mixed  with  twelve  and  one-half  parts  of  air  it  will  pro- 
duce perfect  combustion,  and  the  same  proportions  will 
also  produce  the  mo.st  violent  explosion.  Colonel  Heap 
thinks  that  acetylene  gas  has  proved  its  case  ho  far  as 
house-lighting  is  concerned,  and  that  it  will  ])e  very 
valuable  also  for  such  other  purposes  as  search-lights 
for  small  yachts,  mast  and  side  lights  for  steamers,  car- 
lighting,  lighting  railroad  stations,  bicycle  lamps,  car- 
riage lanterns,  photography,  stereopticon  work,  and 
especially  signaling  devices.  It  is  also  used  for  heating 
purposes,  in  cooking  and  laundry  stoves,  and  in  Bunsen 
burners,  and  explosively  in  gas  engines.  This  writer 
j;ives  a  valuable  set  of  tests  for  a  portable,  safe,  and 
effective  acetylene  generator  for  house-lighting. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  account  of  "  Rulers  at  Work,"  in  the  Septem- 
ber 3iu?i«ci/'s,  Mr.  Fritz  CunlifTe-Ovven  scouts  the 
popular  idea  that  kings,  emperors,  and  presidents  lead 
a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  and  shows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  must  toil  like  slaves  to  get  through  their 
labors  of  state  and  their  social  duties.  To  l>egin  with 
King  Edward,  that  monarch  has  found  it  necessary  to 
give  up  his  habit  of  late  sleeping,  and  the  prince  who 
until  recently  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  sybarite 
in  Europe  is  now  at  his  desk  at  7  o'clock  every  working 
day.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  invariably  gets  up  at  4 
and  remains  at  his  desk  from  5  until  11,  while  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  breakfasts  with  his  Empress  at  7  o'clock, 
and  generally  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  work 
even  before  that  meal.  The  very  ta.sk  of  affixing  signa* 
tures  to  important  papers  is  no  easy  one.  This  writer 
tells  us  King  Edward  has  to  sign  some  four  hundred 
each  week  day,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  King  Ed- 
ward, the  German  Kaiser,  nor  the  Italian,  Austrian,  or 
Danish  monarchs  will  affix  their  names  to  any  docu- 
ment without  having  thoroughly  mastered  its  contents. 
With  such  a  burden  as  a  beginning,  and  with  the  in- 
numerable reports,  audiences,  military  duties,  public 
functions,  and  .social  tasks  added,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  monarchs  have  to  make  an  early  start. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  September  Ladles'  Home  Journal  opens  with 
a  bright  and  readable  account  of  Mr.  P>nest 
Seton-Thompson's  home  in  Connecticut,  by  Myra  Em- 
mons. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seton,  as  they  are  known  in  Con- 
necticut, have  found  a  hundred  acres  of  woodland 
within  an  hour  of  New  York,  and  on  this  estate  the 
naturalist  finds  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  his  out- 
door tastes  and  practise  the  principles  of  forestry. 

THE   EVIL  OF  OVER-STUDY  FOIi  CHILDREN. 

On  his  editorial  page,  Mr.  Edward  Bok  takes  up  the 
school  question  again  and  points  out  the  injury  done 
tlie  health  of  our  children  by  the  methods  of  modern 
principles  in  boards  of  education.  But  Mr.  Bok's  main 
point  is  that  the  parents  themselves  are  seriously  to 
blame  in  "  pushing  "  their  children  through  their  stud- 
ies for  the  purpose  of  having  them  "shine,"  and  to  the 


serious  detriment  of  their  health.  Mr.  Bok  thinks  the 
lamentable  fact  that  so  few  women  are  to-day  abso- 
lutely free  from  organic  troubles  is  largely  due  to  the 
apparent  incapability  of  parents  to  realize  that  a  girl 
between  the  years  of  ten  and  sixteen  cannot  endure  any 
mental  or  physical  strain  without  the  gravest  possible 
dangers  of  permanent  impairment  of  her  health.  Mr. 
Bok  saj's  that  his  point  is  illustrated  by  the  condition 
of  the  average  New  England  girl.  "She  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  mental  superior  of  her  sister  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  she  has  a  poorer  physique  than  the 
American  girl  of  any  other  section  of  our  land.  I  make 
this  statement  advisedly.  The  cases  of  the  grossest 
neglect  of  the  physical  development  of  our  American 
girl  are,  according  to  medical  statistics,  traceable  to 
New  England  homes.  With  the  New  F2ngland  mother, 
the  mental  equipment  of  her  daughter  comes  before  her 
physical  development.  The  weight  of  a  girl's  head, 
rather  than  the  weight  of  her  body,  is  what  most  con- 
cerns the  New  England  mother.  And  the  results  of 
such  training  are  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer  of  the  American  woman.  If  any  persons  liv- 
ing in  New  England  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
my  assertions  in  this  respect,  as  many  undoubtedly 
will,  I  simply  ask  them  to  read  the  stories  of  their  own 
two  chief  writers  of  fiction, — Mary  E.  Wilkins  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett." 

The  pictorial  scheme  of  the  Ladles*  Home  Journal 
is  a  very  charming  one  in  tliis  issue,  especially  in  the 
double-page  collection  of  photographs  of  rural  scenes, 
and  the  exquisite  pictures  of  rare  and  antique  laces 
which  accompany  the  article  on  '*  The  Most  Beautiful 
Laces  in  America."  

FRANK  LP:SLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

MR.  ALAN  CUNINGHAM  gives  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  methods  of  the  "  whip- 
ping-post "as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
subject  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one,  but  Mr.  Cuningham 
can  at  least  assure  us  that  the  "whipping-post"  has 
proved  both  efficacious  and  economical.  "Criminals 
arc  deterred  from  committing  offenses,  and  when  they 
do  commit  them,  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment  accom- 
pany whippings ;  the  burden  upon  the  community  is 
lightened,  and  the  jaiLs,  which  are  public  schools  of 
crime,  are  kept  reasonably  clear  of  dangerous,  hardened 
criminals.  Much  has  Ijeen  heard  of  *  Jersey  justice,' 
which  is  prompt  and  relentless,  but  the  defenders  of 
the  whipping-post  maintain  that  Delaware  justice  is 
even  superior,  as  it  not  only  swiftly  punishes  criminals, 
but  more  effectually  prevents  crime  by  *  warning  with 
a  loud  voice  and  ruling  with  a  strong  arm.'  The  effi- 
ciency of  Delaware's  sy-stem  may  be  shown  from  her 
court  records,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the 
price  paid  for  the  result  is  too  high." 

FIGIITIKG  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Earl  Mayo  tells  "How  Yellow  Fever  Is  Fought," 
particularly  in  Cuba.  He  says  that  whereas  in  the  past 
two  seasons  the  disease  has  showed  itself  in  its  old 
haunts  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Central  American  re- 
publics, for  four  successive  years  it  has  failed  to  make 
any  appreciable  trouble  in  the  United  States,  from 
which  he  thinks  it  fair  to  say  that  we  shall  never  again 
have  a  .serious  and  widespread  infection  of  yellow  fever 
in  this  country.  In  the  fight  against  the  disease,  the 
I^ouisiana  officials  go  much  beyond  the  regulation 
quarantine   precautions.     For  instance,  they  st4ition 
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medical  inspectors  in  each  of  the  nine  principal  frnit 
ports  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Soutli  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  this  officer  supervises  any 
ships  destined  to  sail  with  a  car^o  for  New  Orlmns, 
making  them  stiind  off  shore  at  night,  and  keeping  the 
crew  from  mingling  with  the  native  roustabouts.  The 
elaborateness  of  the  disinfecting  apparatus  is  surpris- 
ing. Sometimes  fifteen  thousand  gallons  of  a  disin- 
fecting solution  will  l)e  used  on  a  single  vessel. 

In  this  number,  Hooker  T.  Washington  t^Us  *'How 
Tuskegee  Does  its  Work  ;"  there  is  a  pleasant  nature 
article,  **The  Art  of  Photographing  Birds,"  by  A.  N. 
Verrill ;  one  of  General  Funston's  aides,  Lieut.  Hurton 
Mitchell,  retells  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo, 
and  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  describes  a  most  extraordi- 
nary craft  invented  by  a  Canadian— a  ship  designed  to 
roll  through  the  water.  

SUCCESS. 

IN  the  September  SucccsSy  President  Arthur  T.  Ilad- 
ley,  of  Yale,  answers  briefly  the  question,  "  What 
Sort  of  a  Young  Man  Should  Go  to  College  V"  Presi- 
dent Iladley  says  there  are  three  things  a  man  can  get 
in  college,— theoretical  knowledge  of  principles  con- 
nected with  his  business,  breadth  of  general  culture, 
and  friendships  that  are  of  service  to  him  nt)w  and  here- 
after. **  If  hard  work  in  any  or  all  of  these  directions 
appeals  to  a  lx)y,  let  him  go  to  college.  If  not,  let 
him  get  as  soon  as  i>ossible  into  a  practical  business 
which  will  prevent  him  from  wasting  his  energies, 
and  which,  although  it  may  tend  to  produce  some  nar- 
rowness, will  enable  him  to  avoid  a  far  worse  evil  of 
inefficiency." 

PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  EXCELLENCE  GO  TOGETHER. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  argues 
that  '*  Physical  Training  Underlies  Success."  I  le  points 
out  that  Germany,  England,  an<'  the  United  States 
among  modern  nations  rank  highest  in  mental  attain- 
ment and  in  industrial  and  commercial  success,  and 
yet  these  nations  give  more  attention  to  the  physical 
training  and  health  of  their  school  children  than  any 

others. 

** The  English  professional  people  average  sixty-nine 
and  fourteen-hundredths  inches  in  height,  which  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  Scottish  agricultural  population,  and 
by  the  London  police,  who  represent  a  lM)dy  of  men 
selected  especially  for  their  fine  physiques.  The  average 
Englishman,  including  all  classes,  is  alx>ut  sixty-seven 
inches  in  height.  During  my  experience  as  instructor 
in  physical  training  at  Yale  University,  from  187H  to 
1878,  the  first  divisions  in  scholarship  were  almost  in- 
variably the  best  divisions  in  physical  exercises.  At 
Bowdoin  College,  according  to  the  investigation  made 
by  President  Hyde,  in  1890,  the  most  successful  scholars, 
as  a  class,  were  found  to  have  the  best  physicjues.  At 
Harvard  University,  it  has  been  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  scholarship  men  who  .show  a  lii;j:h  degree  of 
])hysical  power,  as  indicated  by  the  strength  test,  is 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  body  of  students, 
while  the  percentage  of  weaklings  is  really  less.  In 
1891,  Dr.  William  T.  Porter  found,  from  the  data  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  thirty  thousand  school 
children  in  St.  Ivouis,  that,  amcmg  the  pupils  of  the 
same  age,  those  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
highest  grades  were  the  tallest,  and  weighed  the  most, 
and  that  those  who  were  in  the  lowest  grades  were  the 
shortest  and  weig]ie<l  the  least. 


HOW  SOME  FAMOUS  MEN  WENT  TO  COLLKGR. 

An  article  on  **  Working  One's  Way  Through  College" 
tells  us  that  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
entered  college  with  no  other  capital  than  €50  borrowed 
from  a  friend.  One  of  the  college  clubs  paid  him  a 
small  salary  to  act  as  steward,  and  he  earned  |25  addi- 
tional by  winning  the  essay  priz  ^  in  the  freshman  year. 
Harvesting  in  summer  yielded  him  nearly  $100,  and  he 
eked  out  his  expenses  by  winning  other  money  prizes. 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  was  also  an  irrepressi- 
ble prize-winner  in  his  student  days.  He  worked  for 
three  years  in  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  with  a  net  gain 
of  $80  with  which  to  begin  college.  The  scholarship  he 
won  only  paid  $60  a  year,  and  to  make  up  the  defidency 
he  kept  books  for  one  of  the  town  storekeepers. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  number  of  Everybody's  Magaxine 
follows  up  the  account  of  Aguinaldo's  captare, 
given  by  himself  in  the  August  number,  with  the  story 
of  the  incident  as  told  by  Gen.  Frederick  Funston 
himself.  It  is  illustrated  with  very  interesting  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  taken  by  a  member  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  is  the  most  complete  and  circumstantial  ac- 
ccmnt  of  the  dashing  exploit  that  has  appeared.  The 
story  will  be  concluded  in  the  Octolier  number. 

Mr.  Maximilian  FosU'r  tells  the  tragic  story  of  "The 
Last  Herd  of  Buffalo, '' and  another  exceptionally  at- 
tractive tale  of  Western  life  and  death  is  Mr.  R 
Hough's  true  tale  of  "Billy  the  Kid,"  the  celebrated 
bandit  who  was  a  potentate  over  all  the  lands  from  Las 
Vegas  to  El  Paso,  and  even  farther  South.  Mr. 
Hough's  story  of  the  *' Kid's"  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
great  fij^hting  sheriff,  Pat  Garrett,  is  good  reading  for 
every  man  who  ever  liked  to  read  a  dime  novel  when  he 
was  a  ten-year-old. 

Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  the  geographer  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  gives  the  results  of  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the 
last  census  reports,  in  describing  "The  Average  Ame^ 
He  tiiWa  us  that  the  average  American  is  a  man 
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five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a  chest  girth  of 
36  inches  and  a  weight  of  150  pounds.  He  is  nearly  an 
inch  taller  than  the  average  Englishman,  and  more  than 
that  superior  to  the  German,  looking,  in  fact,  over  the 
heads  of  all  Kuropean  peoples.  Both  Englishman  and 
German,  however,  are  heavier. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  tells  how  "The  Biggest  Tunnel  in 
the  World,"  the  Simplon,  was  bored  through  12K  miles 
of  mountain  rock  to  pa.ss  the  Alps;  E.  F.  Benson,  the 
author  of  "Dodo,"  discus.ses  "The  Social  Value  of 
Golf;"  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin  writes  on  "The  Land- 
scape Field  of  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art,**  and  there 
are  a  number  of  stories  and  lighter  features. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  most  striking  article  in  the  September  IForkP* 
WurK  is  the  account  of  "Building  an  American 
Bridge  in  Burma,"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Turk,  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  bridge  was  the  Gtokteik  vliir 
duct  on  the  English  railway,  eighty  miles  from  BCan 
dalay.  This,  the  largest  viaduct  In  the  world,  was 
designed  in  America,  made  here  in  seciionB,  ildpped 
half-way  around  the  world,  and  erected  saooMfully  in 
the  estimat^Ml  time.  This  was  anoompUnhad  by  ^^ 
engineer  and  his  American  workmen  in  q^te  of  fhiiCMi 
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that  the  thermometer  stood  at  120  degrees  at  times. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  the  train  to  Mandalay 
can  be  seen  shooting  by  820  feet  above  the  spectator's 
head,  drawn  by  an  American  locomotive  across  an 
American  bridge.  The  Gokteik  viaduct  is  2,260  feet 
long,  and  al)out  as  high  as  the  towers  of  the  new 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  This  work  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted in  the  oflBce  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
at  Steelton,  Pa.  Pictures  showing  the  work  in  progress 
give  a  more  dramatic  impression  of  the  engineering  feat 
than  any  words  can  do. 

MR.  TAPPEN,  THE  "PANIC-SMASHER." 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Tappen, 
the  New  York  banker  who  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Wall  Street  *'  panic-sma.sher,"  from  his  readiness, 
often  evinced,  to  step  in  and  save  the  "Street"  from 
disaster  at  the  moment  of  greatest  need.  One  of  his 
rescue  expeditions  is  described  by  Mr.  William  J.  Boies, 
the  author  of  the  sketch,  on  the  occasion  of  May  9  last. 
Most  of  the  stalwart  bankers  were  out  of  town  when 
the  crash  came,  and  money  reached  60  per  cent.  With 
the  rate  of  interest  still  rising,  fearful  failures  were 
certain.  Mr.  Tappen  stepped  out  of  his  office,  and  in 
half  an  hour  he  had  raised  the  sum  of  $19,500,000  to 
loan  to  the  needy  operators  of  the  '"Street."  Mr.  Tap- 
I>en  is  president  of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  and  in 
spite  of  his  great  operations  in  the  center  of  the  Ameri- 
can financial  world,  he  luis  not  become  a  multimillion- 
aire. He  never  speculates,  and  considers  the  indulgence 
of  "  fliers"  as  in  the  same  class  of  pleasures  as  handling 
dynamite. 

OUR  WORK  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hunt  enumerates  the  results  of  civil 
government  in  Porto  Rico.  He  thinks  there  is  every 
ground  for  congratulation  for  the  work  in  the  first 
House  of  Delegates,  and  especially  in  the  beginnings  of 
an  eflfective  educational  system.  When  the  American 
r^ghnc  began  there  were  350,000  children  of  school  age 
without  one  public  schoolhouse  on  the  island;  to-day 
there  are  40,000  children  being  taught  by  capable  in- 
structors, and  thirty  modern  American  schoolhouses 
are  being  constructed.  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  the  judiciary 
of  Porto  Rico  is  far  better  than  current  reports  have  it, 
and  that  this  is  best  shown  in  the  high  estimation  the 
American  judges  have  of  their  Porto  Rican  associates. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  important  things  the 
United  States  hius  given  to  Porto  Rico  is  a  jury  law. 
He  says  that  no  one  as  yet,  however,  has  demanded  a 
jury  trial.  The  Americans  are  building  road.s,  which 
were  sorely  neede<l  by  the  agricultural  population  to 
get  their  produce  to  market ;  and,  altogether,  this 
writer  takes  a  very  cheerful  view  of  our  first  attempts 
at  managing  this  island  colony. 

THE  BIGGEST  SHIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  tells  about  ''The  Biggest 
Ship,"— the  new  CeltiCy  700  feet  long,  and  of  20,880  tons 
register  and  a  displacement  of  37,700  tons.  Until  the 
Celtic  was  built,  the  Oreat  Eastern  of  half  a  century 
ago  had  been  the  largest  vessel  ever  constructed.  Her 
tonnage  was  greater  even  than  the  Oceanic^  the  fig- 
ure's being  18,915  tons  and  17,274  tons,  respectively ;  but 
now  the  Celtic  forges  ahead  with  nearly  21,000  tons. 
The  Celtic  is  700  feet  long— five  feet  shorter  than  the 
Oceanic— 75  feet  wide,  and  49  feet  deep.  Her  designers 
tried  for  great  carrying  power  rather  than  speed,  the 
fastest  gait  being  17  knots. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  TRUST-MAKING. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards'  article  on  "Financing  Trusts" 
shows  what  an  underwriting  syndicate  means,  and  tells 
us  that  the  charge  for  underwriting  is  generally  5  per 
cent.  In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  then,  the 
syndicate  will  receive  $10,000,000,  less  10  per  cent.  This 
deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  go  to  the  managers  of  the 
underwriting  syndicate,  who  will  thus  receive  for  their 
services  $1,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  re- 
maining $9,000,000. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  September  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with 
"The  Southern  People  During  Reconstruction," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Mr.  Page  reckons  the 
reconstruction  period  to  have  properly  lasted  through 
the  eight  years  from  1808  to  1876.  He  thinks  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  period  cost  the  South  more,  even, 
in  tangible  values  than  the  war  itself  had  done.  In 
1876,  personal  property  had  practically  disappeared. 
The  laboring  population  had  practically  ceased  to  labor, 
and  was  imbued  with  discontent  and  hostility.  Mr. 
Page  calls  to  mind  that  the  struggle  of  the  South  to 
work  through  this  "parlous"  condition  would  have 
been  very  much  lighter  if  Lincoln  had  lived.  He  places 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  South 
in  a  turmoil  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which,  though 
begun  with  good  intention,  was  an  unending  source  of 
irritation  and  trouble.  While  the  outlook  is  vastly  bet- 
ter now,  and  there  are  such  hopeful  signs  as  the  increas- 
ing feeling  that  every  section  must  work  out  its  own 
purpose,  still,  Mr.  Page  discerns  here  and  there  many 
of  the  baleful  fruits  of  reconstruction  yet  in  existence. 
For  instance,  he  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  say  that 
net  -ly  every  black  victim  of  lynching,  and  nearly  every 
vict  m  of  that  person,  may  be  set  down  to  the  not  yet 
closr  d  account  of  reconstruction.  This  was  a  crime 
whi^h  in  the  old  times  was  not  known  in  the  South. 

THE  BIG  TREES. 

Mr.  John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  gives  his  delightful 
accoui.t  of  the  sequoia  the  title  "Hunting  Big  Red- 
woodc."  His  article  has  all  the  charm  that  can  be  given 
a  picturesque  subject  by  the  union  of  poet  and  natural- 
ist in  the  writer.  The  Big  Tree  grows  in  many  instances 
to  be  800  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  first 
century  or  two  of  its  life  it  gets  to  be,  say,  150  feet  in 
height.  Mr.  Muir  thinks  the  sequoia  does  not  attain  its 
full  growth  before  the  fifteen-hundredth  year,  and  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  cannot  be  called  an  old  tree 
before  its  three-thousandth  year.  On  one  of  the  King's 
River  giants  35  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  exclusive  of 
bark,  he  counted  upward  of  4,000  annual  wood  rings  in 
perfectly  healthy  condition.  He  thinks  that  some  of 
them  are  much  older  than  this.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
no  ordinary  bolt  of  lightning  ever  seriously  hurts  the 
Big  Tree,  though  all  the  very  old  ones  have  lost  their 
heads  by  lightning.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  strewn 
with  cord  wood,  shivered  from  the  head  of  the  tree,  for 
a  hundred  feet  around  ;  but  the  sequoia  is  too  sturdy  to 
be  split  and  shivered  in  the  trunk,  and  immediately  be- 
gins to  send  out  a  new  top.  "  No  other  known  tree  ap- 
proaches the  sequoia  in  grandeur,  height  and  thickness 
being  considered,  and  none,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  looked 
down  on  so  many  centuries  or  opens  such  impressive 
and  suggestive  views  in  history.  The  majestic  monu- 
ment of  the  King's  River  forest  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
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fully  4.000  years  old,  and  ineHsuring  the  rings  of  annual 
growth,  we  find  it  was  no  less  than  27  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  l>eginning  of  the  Christian  era,  while  many  ob- 
servations lemi  me  to  exiHJct  the  discovery  of  others  ten 
or  twenty  centuries  older." 

THE  DEMOCUATIC  PARTY  OF  THE  COMING  GENEKATION. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conaut,  in  •'  The  Future  of  Political 
Parties,"  considei's  the  probable  movements  and  lines 
of  cleavage  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  generation.  He  looks  for  a  new  party 
founded  on  opposition  to  privilege  and  power,  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  at  present  a  few  thousand  millionaires 
own  sixteen  billion  dollars,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  He  thinks  such  a  party  will 
make  blunders  in  the  application  of  its  theories,  but 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  field  in  setting  out  to  diminish 
the  powers  of  corruption,  of  deception,  and  of  spolia- 
tion conferred  by  the  progress  of  events  upon  concen- 
trated wealth  and  unscrupulous  power.  He  thinks  the 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railways  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  a  live  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  United  Stat.es  during  the  next  generation,  as  well 
as  municipal  lighting  and  heating.  The  democratic  idea 
must  seek  some  such  new  concrete}  manifestations  to 
live.  '*That  democracy  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the 
direction  of  purely  political  reforms  is  the  reason  for  its 
divisions  and  defeats  on  two  continents  within  the  last 
few  years.  When  it  has  formulated  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive programme, — ^logical  and  virile  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  large  class  of  thinkers, — it  may  be 
in  a  position  to  measure  swords  again,  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  with  the  party  which  supports  a  construc- 
tive national  policy  at  home  and  a  resolute  foreign  pol- 
icy abroad." 

thp::  north  American  review. 

IN  the  August  number  of  the  North  Amc  IcaVy 
Col.  Jj.  W.  V.  Kennon  describes  the  Katipunan  of 
the  Philippines,  and  from  his  article  we  have  quoted 
at  some  length  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

The  reci-iit  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  in- 
sular cases  are  discussed  in  this  number  by  ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  and  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell. 
As  germane  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  decisions,  Mr. 
Edmunds  institutes  a  comparison  between  tiie  legisla- 
tion for  the  government  of  I^ouisiana  Territory,  in 
1803,  and  the  Philippine  act  of  1901.  In  the  case  of 
Liouisiana,  existing  laws  were  to  be  executed  by  the 
President,  while  in  the  Philippines,  "any  and  all  laws 
thought  necessary  by  the  President"  were  to  be  set  up 
and  executed. 

Mr.  Boutwell  derives  from  the  decisions  the  practical 
conclusion  already  demanded  by  the  "anti-imperial- 
ists"— that  the  entire  iX)ssessions  of  the  United  States 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  as 
Territories,  and  that  to  them,  as  to  the  Suites,  the 
clause  requiring  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States"  will 
be  applicable. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  DEBTS. 

A  paper  by  Chief  Austin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics  gives  the  following  facts  regarding  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  principal  nations :  France  has  the 
largest  debt,  the  total  being  *5, 808, 650, 000;  that  of  Great 
Britain  is  second,  the  total  being  $3,494,000,000 ;  Russia 


third,  $3,253,000,000;  Italy  fourth,  $2,588,963,780.  If  to 
the  debt  of  the  German  empire  the  indebtedness  of  the 
individual  German  states  should  be  added,  the  total 
wouhl  l)e  $2  573,584,632.  No  other  country  has  a  debt 
exceeding  the  two  billion  mark.  The  heaviest  per 
capita  debt  is  carried  by  the  Australian  colonies— 
$2t>3.90,  the  per  capita  of  interest  charge  being  $I0.1i 
The  interest  charge  against  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  only  44  cents  per  capita ,  as  against  $2.74  for 
the  Netherlands,  $2.93  for  Belgium,  $2.76  for  Great 
Britain,  and  $6.28  for  France. 

TRADE-UNIONISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  writing  on  ^^Trade-Unionism 
and  British  Industries,"  declares  that  whereas  the  great 
object  in  American  production  is  the  saving  of  labor, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case  in  British  trade-union  pro- 
duction. There  the  main  object  is  the  dissipation  of 
lal)or — in  other  words,  waste.  To  illustrate  this  state- 
ment, Mr,  Taylor  draws  upon  the  history  of  several  of 
the  most  serious  industrial  disputes  that  have  occurreil 
in  England  during  recent  years,  including  the  great 
machinists'  strike  of  1897-98.  Mr.  Taylor  affirms  thai 
whatever  may  l)e  the  theory  of  trade-unionism,  it  l« 
working  on  a  false  principle  in  Great  Britain, — that  of 
restricting  production. 

"The  application  of  this  principle  is  increasing  onr 
costs  and  liandicapping  us  in  the  industrial  race.  It 
springs  from  the  fallacy  that  there  is  just  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  which,  spread 
out  thin,  will  go  all  round  the  army  of  manual  work- 
ers. It  ignores  the  fact  that  work  creates  work,  and 
that  the  more  cheaply  work  can  be  done,  the  more  there 
will  be  to  do.  It  opposes  the  teaching  of  experience 
that,  as  machine-tools  displace  labor  in  one  direction, 
they  create  more  labor  in  another  direction.  If  Great 
Britain  fails  in  the  industrial  race,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause her  workmen  cannot  create  as  well  as  others,  bat 
that  they  will  not.  And  we  do  not  need  to  go  mncfa 
further  than  this  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition — that  a  Grerman  or 
American  workman  will  give  equal  attention  simolta- 
neously  to  three,  four,  or  six  machines  or  tools,  while 
the  British  workman  is  compelled  by  his  trade-unioii 
to  limit  his  attention  to  one,  so  that  employment  may 
be  given  to  half  a  dozen  other  men  who  ought  to  be 
busy  elsew^here." 

NEW  SUPPLIES  OF  GOLD. 

Director  of  the  Mint  Roberts,  In  an  article  on  "The 
Influence  of  the  New  Supplies  of  Gold,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  regarding  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  the  yellow  metal : 

''The  low  point  in  gold  production,  since  the  discov- 
ery in  California,  was  touched  about  1885,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Transvaal  field,  and  before  the  decline  in 
silver  had  gone  so  far  as  to  divert  enterprise  from  sli- 
ver-mining to  gold-mining.  For  the  five  years  from 
1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  production  of 
gold  in  the  world  was  about  $100,000,000.  For  the  year 
1890,  the  world's  production  was  about  $118,000,000.  The 
output  of  the  United  States  for  1890  was  $32,000,000 ;  for 
1900,  it  was  $78,000,000.  The  output  of  Australia  for  18BD 
was  $30,000,000 ;  for  1900,  it  was  $75,000,000.  The  oatpnt 
of  South  Africa  for  1890  was  about  $8,0001,000;  in  im 
but  for  the  war,  it  would  have  been  over  SlOO^OOO^OOOi 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  South  Africa  mod  tlie 
resumption  of  mining  operations  there,  the  yield  oCgold 
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in  the  world  may  be  expected  to  speedily  reach  $4001- 
000,000  a  year.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  production 
of  new  gold  from  the  mines  in  the  next  twelve  years 
will  equal  the  entire  stock  of  gold  held  for  monetary  use 
in  the  world  at  the  present  moment." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  reviews  the  late  John 
Fiske's  book  on  the  Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies  in 
America,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  history  of  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  defines  the  former  influence  of 
English  thought  in  Germany,  particularly  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  Mr.  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan  offers  a  defense  of  Christian  Science  ;  Dr.  C.  M. 
Blackford,  Jr.,  describes  '*  Life  in  the  Sea  ;  "  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  makes  gloomy  prognostications  on  "The  Passing 
of  Democracy  ; "  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  comments  in- 
structively on  the  career  of  Booker  T.  Washington  as 
revealed  in  his  autobiography,  **  Up  from  Slavery." 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  August  Forum,  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conant's  article  on  ''The  Uses  of 
Speculation "  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent's  appreciation  of 
the  late  Moses  Coit  Tyler  for  review  in  our  department 
of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  by  Mr.  Albert 
Watkins,  on  *'  The  Failure  of  the  Two- Party  Sys- 
tem." Mr.  Watkins  draws  many  illustrations  from 
the  recent  political  history  of  the  United  States  to  sus- 
tain his  contention  that  our  American  bi-party  system 
has  had  its  day,  and  that  an  attempted  continuance  of 
it  would  be  illogical  and  unwholesome.  He  directs  at- 
tention to  the  many  groups  or  wings  of  parties  known 
under  distinct  names  in  the  political  life  of  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  present  German  Reichstag,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  about  a  dozen  such  groups,  with  a 
membership  varying  from  only  three  or  four  to  one 
hundred.  **  The  members  of  each  of  these  parties  or 
groups,"  says  Mr.  Watkins,  "are  elected  on  account  of 
a  few  specific  principles  which  they  and  their  support- 
ers regard  as  of  paramount  importance.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  stultify  themselves  by  subscribing  to 
principles  which  thej'  do  not  believe  in,  as  is  the  case 
under  the  omnibus  party  system  of  this  country  and 
England.  Our  system  puts  a  blanket  mortgage  on 
truthfulness,  and  on  independent  thought  and  action." 
Mr.  Watkins  then  recalls  what  he  terms  *'  the  immoral 
spectacle  "  of  the  delegates  from  the  prairie  and  mining 
States  going  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1896  shout- 
ing for  silver  and  coming  back  shouting  for  gold,  offer- 
ing as  an  explanation  of  the  self-contradiction  the 
**. stupid  shibboleth,"  **We  are  Republicans."  The 
proposition  of  many  former  Democrats  that  the  party 
.should  now  "get  together,"  or  be  organized  along  the 
old  conservative  lines,  is  scouted  by  Mr.  Watkins  as 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable. 

DEFECTS  IN  OUR  PENSION  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  criticises  the  pension  system  as 
(ipposed  to  sound  business  principles  of  insurance,  and 
a.s  promoting  gross  fraud,  of  which  several  striking  in- 
stances are  given  in  his  article.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  fiagrant  abuses  of  the  pension  system  cited  by 
Mr.  Leupp,  he  maintains  that  the  Pension  Bureau  it- 
self, as  conducted  under  the  present  administration  and 
some  of  its  predecessors,  has  not  been  a  willing  party  to 
these  abuses.    The  blame,  he  contends,  must  rest  on 


Congress,  and  on  the  clamorous  army  of  claim  agents 
and  solicitors  who  infest  the  lobbies  of  that  body.  If 
good  citizens  at  large  were  as  aggressive  in  supporting 
an  honest  pension  official  as  men  of  the  other  sort  are 
in  assailing  him,  and  if  they  would  insist  upon  decent 
pension  legislation  with  half  the  energy  they  put  into  a 
demand  for  a  tariff  schedule  or  a  currency  measure,  the 
whole  system,  in  Mr.  Leupp's  opinion,  might  be  thor- 
oughly reformed. 

THE  AMERICAN  WORKINGMAN^S  "GOLDEN   AGE." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent  inquires  into  the  historical  basis  of 
the  popular  belief  that  there  was  a  "  golden  age  "  for  the 
American  workingman  in  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic. After  going  over  much  contemporary  evidence, 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  the  period  of  the 
*'  ivil  War,  Mr.  Ghent  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  warrant  for  any  such  belief,  though  he  finds 
record  of  the  growth  of  a  gigantic  national  wealth  and 
an  accumulation  of  immense  individual  fortunes.  The 
earlier  condition  of  the  common  workingman,  however, 
was  generally  one  of  pathetic  destitution,  "the  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  being  found  toward  the  end  of  the 
century  and  the  minimum  toward  the  beginning."  Mr. 
Ghent  quotes  the  statement  made  by  Horace  Greeley 
concerning  the  winter  of  1831-32  in  the  city  of  New 
York:  "Mechanics  and  laborers  lived  awhile  on  the 
scanty  savings  of  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn  ; 
then  on  such  credit  as  they  could  wring  from  grocers 
and  landlords,  till  milder  weather  brought  them  work 
again.    It  was  much  the  same  every  winter." 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE. 

Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore  makes  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  our  Grov- 
ernment.  He  declares  that  this  country  is  now  out  of 
touch  commercially  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
excepting  Russia,  with  which  our  commerce  is  small, 
and  England,  with  which  our  trade  is  not  growing. 
"At  the  present  time  we  are  seeking  to  enlarge  our 
trade  with  nations  that  use  the  metric  system,  or  in 
countries  where  our  strongest  competitors  are  using 
that  system.  The  disadvantages  in  both  cases  are  iden- 
tical so  far  as  concerns  the  use  of  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  differing  from  that  employed  by  our  cus- 
tomers or  by  our  competitors.  The  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  by  this  country  would  undoubtedly  aid 
us  in  trading  with  nations  that  already  use  it ;  and  if  it 
should  aid  us  in  selling,  it  would  also  help  us  to  buy,  by- 
placing  larger  means  at  our  disposal." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke  writes  on  "  The  Government  Ex- 
hibit at  Buffalo  ;"  Mr.  Henry  L.  West  on  "The  Presi- 
dent's Tour;"  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  on  "Statistical 
Blunders;"  Mr.  J.  I.  Rodriguez  on  "The  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Commission  ;"  and  Mr.  Stuart  Robson. 
replies  to  the  charge  of  illiteracy  sometimes  brought; 
against  the  actor^s  profession. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  August  number  of  the  Arena  opens  with  an 
article  by  former  Attomey-Greneral  Monnett,  of 
Ohio,  on  "  Transportation  Franchises  Always  the  Prop- 
erty of  Sovereignty."  The  right  of  eminent  domain, 
says  Mr.  Monnett,  is  vested  in  the  State,  not  in  the  in-- 
dividual    ^*  ^ence,  whQi\  \ire  talk  of  capturing  the  pafeb* 
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lie  highways  for  the  people,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  tliat  they  were  in  possession  of  and  did  l)elong 
to  the  people,  to  the  State,  to  the  Government,  until  we 
gave  them  away.  We  talk  of  public  ownership  as 
something  dangerous,  demagogical,  socialistic,  etc.; 
yet  our  forefathers  built  this  republic  ujwn  the  theory 
that  the  State  alone  held  the  real  estate  with  an  allo- 
dial tenure,  while  the  subject  or  citizen  holds  it  as  a 
serf  or  in  fee." 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

There  ai*e  two  articles  in  this  number  on  "The  Curse 
of  Inebriety " — a  scientific  study  of  alcoholism  by  Dr. 
R.  Osgood  Mason,  and  a  survey  of  the  economic  side  of 
the  liquor  traflfic  by  Robert  Morris  Rabb.  In  the  former 
paper  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  as  demonstrated  by  many  experiments,  are  set 
forth,  while  in  Mr.  Rabb's  article  the  actual  facts  of  the 
liquor  business  are  discussed.  It  is  claimed  that  our 
national  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  not  declining,  but 
that  the  saloon  in  such  a  State  as  New  York  is  more 
strongly  intrenched — judged  by  money  expenditure — 
tlian  either  the  public  school  or  the  church. 

WHY  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS   CANNOT    BE  "DOMESTIC." 

Mrs.  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  writing  on  "  Women  and  the 
Wage  System,"  shows  at  least  the  impracticability  of 
getting  women  wage- workers  to  return  to  the  home 
from  the  factory,  since  "  the  slow  prpcesses  of  home 
manufacture  are  not  adequate  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
vorld  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  since  it  demands 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  more  abundantly  than  half  the 
race  can  accomplish,  even  with  the  saving  devices  of 
modem  machinery." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Editor  Flower's  character-sketch  this  month  has  for 
its  subject  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  whose  articles  on 
"Great  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  are 
now  running  in  the  Arena.  Mr.  Flower  also  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  "Physical  Science  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  and  a  "conversation"  with  Mr.  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  the  poet,  on  "The  Promise  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury for  the  Artisans." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  origin,  present  state,  programmes,  and  tend- 
encies of  French  political  parties  are  discussed 
by  M.  Charles  Seignobos  in  the  August  number  of  the 
International  Monthly.  This  writer  declares  that  the 
people  of  France  are  to-day  wholly  uninformed  regard- 
ing foreign  affairs,  and  that  their  ignorance  is  furthered, 
rather  than  dispelled,  by  their  own  newspapers,  which 
prefer  to  say  nothing  to  the  public  that  may  involve 
them  in  complications  with  the  government. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Prof.  Louis  C.  Elson,  the  musical  critic,  commends 
the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  "the  most  varied, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  powerful"  of  church  music, 
and  attributes  this  condition  wholly  to  the  fact  that  so 
few  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  it.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Elson  regrets  that  even  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  grandeur  of  the  Bach  chorals  is  unknown.  At  the 
close  of  his  article,  Professor  Elson  alludes  to  the  regret- 
t«,ble  lack  of  harmony  that  too  frequently  exists  be- 
tween the  clergyman  and  thc  C^f^^F  '?l*^*'t'?ri 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 

Prof.  John  Franklin  Crowell  contributes  a  yaliuible 
study  of  "American  Primacy  in  Iron  and  Steel  Produc- 
tion." The  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Talcott  Williams'  paper  on  the  steel  strike  in  thu 
number  of  the  Review.  Professor  Crowell  makes  it 
very  clear  that  American  inventive  genius  has  made 
the  United  Stat«s  the  foremost  producer  of  iron  and 
steel.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  excelled  in 
technological  e<lucation,  while  Great  Britain  has  been 
preeminent  in  neither  of  these  lines  of  industrial  ad- 
vance, but  has  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  her  commercial 
genius,  built  up  and  held  a  great  foreign  trade  in  the 
products  of  her  industry,  hampered  as  it  has  been.  In 
the  success  of  each  of  these  nations  there  is  a  lesson  for 

America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  this  number  there  are  special  treatises  by  Prof. 
August  yorel,  on  "Human  Perfectibility  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution  ; "  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Scott,  on  **  The  Evolation 
of  the  Mammalia  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Hans  Prutz,  on  "The 
Kconomic  Development  of  Western  EurojM  Under  the 
Influence  of  the  Crusades." 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

IT  seems  fltting  that  a  journal  edited  in  the  South- 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain  is  believed  to  be 
purer  than  elsewhere — should  give  much  attention  to 
studies  in  English  literature.  This  is  what  the  Sewanu 
Review  has  always  done.  In  its  current  (July)  number, 
for  example,  there  are  essays  on  "  Roscommon :  His 
Life  and  Works,"  by  Frazer  Hood  ;  "The  Poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  by  Greorge  Downing  Sparks;  "The 
Old  English  Ballad,"  by  Edwin  W.  Bowen  ;  and  "Bara- 
bas  and  Shylock  :  A  Character  Study,"  by  Israel  David- 
son. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

"  Lee,  Virginia,  and  the  Union"  is  the  title  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  South^s  great  soldier  called  out  by  the 
naming  of  Lee  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Fred  Henry  Cox,  a  New  York  lawyer 
whom  the  editor  describes  as  "both  the  son  of  a  Union 
soldier  and  a  Republican  party  worker."  This  article, 
as  the  editor  says,  expresses  "  the  spirit  of  reooncilladon 
now  everywhere  abroad  in  our  common  country."  In 
concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Cox  finally  says  : 

"  It  was  Robert  E.  Lee  who,  as  a  great  educator  in 
the  South,  was  a  great  reconciliator  of  the  Union.  The 
Union  has  become  a  nation.  It  was  Lee  who  led  in 
making  it  a  reconciled  nation.  He  never  so  greatly 
wished  to  destroy  any  real  unity  of  the  States  as  he 
wished  and  latterly  helped  to  make  such  genuine  unity 
as  we  have  at  last.  He  belongs,  therefore,  not  to  Vi^ 
ginia  and  the  South  alone.  He  belongs  to  the  whole 
Unit  d  States,  which,  with  almost  a  unanimity  of 
thinking,  feeling  men  in  every  State,  now  acknowledges 
his  full-round  greatness,  and  happily  aooords  him  gen* 
erous  rank  in  this  New  York  Hall  of  Fame  and  in  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the  world." 

The  new  spirit  with  which  Southern  educationists 
are  grappling  with  the  difficult  problems  is  well  illiuh 
t rated  in  the  papers  on  **  Requirements  for  Admiflrion 
to  College."  by  E.  H.  Babbitt;  "The  UmitatlonB  of 
Elective  Work  in  School  and  College,"  by  B.  J.  Ram- 
age  ;  and  ''The  Unification  of  CoU^  Degi^es,** Iqr J* 
B.  Henneman. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER 
HERE  is  much  variety  of  iuterest  in  the  Aagust 


number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Moflfett's 
article  on  American  feeling  toward  England  has  claimed 
separate  notice. 

TURNING  BUDDHA  TO  ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon,  observing  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Tibetan  lamas  to  develop  what  may  prove 
embarrassing  relations  with  Russia,  suggests  to  Great 
Britain  a  strange  counterstroke.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  trumping  Russian  blandishments  with  a  newly 
found,  but  said  to  be  authentic,  relic  of  Buddha  I 

**  The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  bone,  which  is  a  small 
flake  about  the  size  of  a  finger-nail— probably  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  femur — is  of  some  little  interest. 

'*  Discovery  was  first  made  at  Bhattiprolu  of  a  great 
granite  ball,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circumference,  bearing 
traces  of  heavy  gilding.  Extreme  importance  was  at- 
tached to  this  find  by  the  fact  that  an  inscription  in 
clear  Asokan  characters  was  discovered  cut  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bisection,  by  which  the  mass  fell  apart 
upon  the  application  of  pressure.  This  Inscription 
stated,  among  other  data  that  prove  the  identity  and 
intention  of  the  original  preservers,  that  the  Bone  of 
che  Master  lay  within.  In  the  center  of  the  outer  ball, 
in  a  carefully  hollowed  recess,  a  second  and  much 
smaller  one,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  in 
height,  was  found,  and  this  in  tura  ooened  and  dis- 
closed a  small,  clear,  transparent  box  of  pure  white 
crj'stal,  circular  in  shape  and  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  wherein  the  precious  morsel  lay. 

"  The  date  of  the  writing  (250  n  c.)  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  the  council  at  Pataliputra,  or  Patna,  and  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years— according  to  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids— of  the  death  of  Gautama." 

A  deputation  with  this  gift  from  the  viceroy  to  the 
grand  lama  ought,  the  writer  thinks,  to  secure  for 
England  the  isolation  of  Tibet  as  a  buffer  state. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  writes  on  federal  government 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  empire.  He  suggests 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  should  each 
be  made  a  federation  like  the  Canadian  Dominion  or 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  breakdown  of 
Parliament  necessitates,  in  his  judgment,  the  establish- 
ment of  home  rule  all  around.  He  urges  this  truth  on 
England,  where  it  is  most  needed  and  least  heeded  : 

**The  *  predominant  partner'  must  be  induced  to  con- 
template devolution  as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  realize 
that  if  he  wishes  proper  attention  given  to  the  housing 
question,  the  problem  of  the  aged  poor,  temperance,  the 
condition  of  British  industry,  the  depopulation  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  he  must  have  a  parliament  free 
to  devote  its  whole  time  to  English  business.  That  this 
is  not  a  difficult  task  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
addressed  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  past  six  months  on  the  necessity  for  devolution." 

ANOTHER  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY   IN  DANGER. 

Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Cooke's  paper  on  the  cider  industry  in 
France  and  England  is  another  chapter  in  the  long  story 
of  insular  stupidity  and  Continental  sagacity.  France 
employs  science  schools  and  government  guidance  ; 
England  has  only  a  small  experimental  station  at  But- 
leigh,  in  Somerset.  American  experts  traveling  to 
glean  from  European  experienc-*  j  eport  that  England 


has  nothing  to  teach.  The  competition  most  to  be  feared 
is  that  of  well-lnstmcted  Grermany  and  the  swiftly 
learning  United  States.  Yet  the  writer  holds  that  the 
cider  industry,  already  yielding  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000  of  produce  annually,  is  **an  industry  capable  of 
great,  I  might  almost  say  indefinite,  expansion  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  other  product  of  English  soil  of  which  this 
could  be  said." 

IN  PRAISE  OP  UNCERTAINTY. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  writes  on  the  perils  of 
'^assuming  the  foundations"  of  thought  and  practice. 
He  urges  that  we  should  acknowledge  when  our  opin- 
ions are  only  assumptions  and  not  verified  convictions. 
He  ventures  on  the  paradox  :  **  To  a  great  extent,  it 
matters  less  what  a  man  believes  than  his  manner  of 
believing."    He  extols  the  value  of  uncertainty : 

*^  Is  it  not  uncertainty  instead  of  certainty  that  edu- 
cates us  in  the  truest  sense,  that  gives  us  the  heart  of 
the  learner,  forever.spurs  us  onward,  and  yet  keeps  us 
at  our  true  level  ?  .  .  .  The  wine  of  certainty  is  too 
strong  and  too  heady  to  be  trusted  to  the  weak  human 
vessel,  and  He  who  knows  best — as  we  may  believe — 
has  not  placed  it  within  our  reach." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edmund  D.  Morel  urgently  presses  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  make  no  concession  to  the  Congo  State 
in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  since  King  Leopold,  having  ex- 
hausted his  own,  wants  to  exploit  its  untapped  ivory 
fields,  and  because  but  for  Congolese  assistance  Mar- 
chand  would  never  have  reached  Fashoda. 

Dr.  J.  Macdonell  explains  and  appreciates  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  K.C.,  satirizes  Professor  MahaflFy's 
lament  over  the  "downtrodden  Irish  Protestants"  by 
showing  how  this  small  minority  of  the  population  al- 
most monopolize  the  high  offices  of  state. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Ci  T^IPLOMATICUS,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
XJ  for  Augnist,  Is  very  wroth  with  Mr.  John 
Morley  for  suggesting  that  the  verdict  of  foreign  na- 
tions anticipates  the  verdict  of  history.  He  sets  man- 
fully to  work  to  prove  that  the  consensus  of  foreign 
opinion  on  British  policy  In  South  Africa  is  due  to  any 
or  every  cause  except  England's  own  iniquity.  It  is  due 
to  "  Mettemlchian  reaction  and  mercantile  rivalry  in 
equal  parts."  It  is  due  to  alarm  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Rhodes  talking  of  imperial  zoll- 
vereins  and  preferential  tariffs.  It  is  due  to  the  feeling 
which  regarded  the  Transvaal  as  a  formidable  enemy  to 
the  British  empire.  It  is  due  to  disappointed  German 
greed,  which  hoped  to  divert  Boer  gold  from  Capetown 
to  the  German  colonies.  It  is  due  to  Radical  and  So- 
cialist horror  of  the  capitalists  who  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  war. 

"CIVILIZATION"  IN  THE  CONGO  STATE. 

Passing  from  the  Yaal  to  the  Congo,  we  find  Mr.  H. 
R.  Fox  Bourne  protesting  t  the        nsformation 

of  the  Congo  Free  State,  securra  tional  guar- 

antee in  the  interests  of  human ii/y.  n;  ,  ^nd 

e,  li        a  pri'         «  r>e  ^ 
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for  native  use  have  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Priv- 
ileged companies  make  out  of  the  rubber,  ivory,  and 
other  produce  as  much  as  285  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and 
Major  Ijothaire,  having  served  his  sentence  for  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Stokes,  is  made  director  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  those  companies.  The  writer  refers  to 
what  appears  in  the  Bulletin  Officiel  itself,  and  declares: 

"These  documents  make  it  clear,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  steadily  growing  endeavor  of  the  Congo 
State  lias  been  to  deprive  the  natives,  so  far  as  the  new 
tyranny  has  yet  reached  them,  of  all  their  primitive 
rights  to  the  land  on  which  they  live  and  the  scanty 
subsistence  their  ignorance  of  arts  and  sciences  allow 
them  to  obtain  from  it ;  to  bring  them,  if  they  accept 
the  position,  into  worse  slavery  than  that  from  which 
they  have  l)een  ostensibly  rescued,  and,  if  they  resent 
the  interference,  to  punish  them  with  a  brutality  more 
galling  and  destructive  than  that  from  which  there  has 
been  a  pretense  of  delivering  them." 

As  a  remedy,  Mr.  Hourne  calls  for  the  assembling  of 

another  international  conference  on  Central  African 

affairs. 

A  NEW  CAREER  FOR  SPAIN. 

The  northwest  of  the  .same  distressful  continent  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  Maj.  A.  Gybbon  Spilsbury.  After 
retailing  the  perils  of  the  situation  in  Morocco,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestion  : 

"Let  England  secure  from  Spain  a  European  man- 
date, such  as  .she  herself  holds  and  has  so  conscientiously 
worked  out  in  Egypt,  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  liberal,  honest,  and  enlightened  manner.  By 
such  a  course  a  great  and  crying  evil  will  be  ended,  and 
tiie  most  pressing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  con- 
jured." 

A  RIVAL  TO  THE  PANAMA  ROUTE. 

In  the  Imttle  between  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal  routes,  slight  notice  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  railway  linking  Atlantic  and  Pacific  from  Coatza- 
coalcos  to  Tehuantepec  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment opened  in  1895.  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  describes  the 
formation  of  deep  terminal  harbors.  The  gain  to  com- 
merce is  shown  in  this  table  : 


happiness  of  their  colonies.  Miss  E.  Li.  Banks  proteets 
shrilly  against  the  publication  of  the  love-letters  of 
Bismarck  and  Victor  Hugo. 


Plymoutli  to  San  Francisco. 
New  York  to  '* 

New  Orleans  to       '* 

Liverpool  to  Yokohama 

New  York  to  "  .... 

New  Orleans  to     *'  

New  York  and  Manila 


Via 
Panama. 


9,103 
6,270 
6,506 
14,540 
11,256 
10,611 
12,602 


Via 

Tel  man* 

tepee. 


7,767 

5.005 

3,586 

13,455 

10,006 

8,637 

11,563 


Gain  of 
Mileage. 


1,336 
1,265 
2,010 
1,085 
1,250 
1,074 
1,080 


Besides,  the  saving  of  freight  per  ton  over  the  Pana- 
ma route  will  be  $1  a  ton  ;  over  the  all-rail  route  it  will 
l>e  30  i>er  cent. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Watson  contributes  fourteen  noble  lines 
ill  praise  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  under  the  title  *'For 
Kngland."  Mr.  Richard  Davey  introduces  the  Count 
(lu  Bois  as  a  new  French  poet,  and  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  residence  in  London  which  awoke  the 
Frenchman's  muse. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  now  legalized  im- 
perialism of  the  United  States.  He  fears  the  spoils  sy^ 
tem,  the  defective  altruism,  and  the  protective  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Aniericaiw  will  prove  dangerous  to  the 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is,  as  usual,  exuberant  vigor  and  purpose 
and  strenuousness  in  the  Westminster  for  An- 
gust^  and  much  that  compels  thought.  An  Orientalisfk 
impeachment  of  Western  influences  is  referred  to  else- 
where. 

A  PROTESTANT  PLEA  FOR  THE  PAPACY. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vaughan,  who  declares  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, writes  on  the  intolerable  situation  in  Rome.  He 
tries  to  create  sympathy  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Vati- 
can. He  enlarges  on  the  resentment  natural  to  the  de- 
prived, on  the  enormous  loss  to  the  Papal  treasury,  on 
the  utter  insecurity  of  the  proffered  *' compensation," 
which  a  chance  majority  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
might  at  any  moment  revoke,  and  on  the  King's  occu- 
pation of  the  favorite  private  palace  of  the  pope»— the 
Quirinal.  The  writer  condemns  this  last  step  as  inex- 
cusably bad  taste.  He  grants  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  since  it  lost  the  tem- 
poral power.     He  suggests  the  beginning  of  a  remedy  : 

**  The  first  thing  required  to  open  the  way  to  a  friend- 
ly and  final  arrangement  between  the  two  governments 
in  Rome  is  a  true  guarantee — not  by  the  Italian  Parliap 
ment  and  King  alone,  but  by  all  the  nations  that  at 
present  have  envoys  accredited  to  the  Vatican — that  the 
independence  of  the  Pope  shall  always  be  respected,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  political  changes  may  occur  in 
Italy,  or  even  in  Rome  itself,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  shall  forever  be  permitted  to  continue  ib  peace 
his  great  duties  toward  all  of  the  Roman  faith  through- 
out the  world." 

TO  CHECK  THE  RUSH  TO  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

"The  Rural  Exodus"  in  England  is  referred  to  its 
causes  by  E.  A.  Selby  Lowndes,  and  not  lettst  to  the 
airs  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  townsmen.  The 
writer  appeals  to  "  that  large  class  of  people  with  mod- 
erate incomes  who  are  free  to  live  where  they  like.** 

''On  one  excuse  or  another,  they  almost  invariably 
flock  to  Ixmdon  or  some  other  large  center.  These  hare 
it  in  their  jKjwer  to  do  an  inestimable  service  to  their 
country.  I^et  these  set  an  example,  and  by  taking  up 
their  residence  in  some  rural  neighborhood,  show  thnt 
they  believe  there  is  no  inferiority  attached  to  it.  They 
can  do  more  in  this  way  to  stop  the  migration  to  towns 
than  by  any  amount  of  theorizing  on  its  causes  and  sug- 
gested remedies.  The  laborer  would  not  be  slow  to  fol- 
low their  example." 

HOW  COOPERATORS  might  swamp  PARLIAJfEKT. 

There  is  an  unsigned  article  headed  "CoOperatorsand 
the  New  Century  :  A  Great  Work  to  Be  Done."  Itdeals 
with  the  programme  adopted  at  Middlesbrough,  and 
heartily  approves  the  pronouncement  in  favor  of  noi 
versal  old-age  pensions.  The  writer  advocates  a  poliey 
of  reform  by  the  budget,  which  the  House  of  Lords  ct^u- 
not  meddle  with,  such  as  land-taxation,  payment  of 
members,  free  breakfast-table,  old-age  jiensions,  etc 
To  gain  the  legislative  power  needful,  he  makes  the 
following  suggestions : 

"A  tithe  only  of  the  annual  profit  divided  among  the 
meml)ers  would  mean  upward  of  £774,000.  and  with 
that  sum  it  would  \k*  possible  to  contest,  if 
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every  conatltnency  !■  Uie  United  Kingdom  at  a  ooat  of 
£1,000  apiece,  and  yet  leave  a  balance  of  £100,000  for 
the  payment  of  members  nutil  that  duty  was  imder- 
taken  by  the  stste,  Bnt,  should  that  method  of  pro- 
viding the  alnewB  of  war  be  objected  to,  then  If  each  of 
the  1,700,000  members  were  to  put  by  loyally  only  ft 
penny  per  week,  the  campaign  fund  would  amount  in 
oue  year  to  some  £388,000  ;  in  two  years  to  £736,000  ;  and 
in  three  years,  the  date  of  the  cofiperatlve  diamond 
jubilee,  to  £1,104,000." 


Mr.  Peter  Struthen  discugses  with  great  faithfulness 
the  questions  ot  South  Africa  and  imperialism.  He 
hails  with  joy  th«  prospect  of  the  United  States  of 
Canada,  of  South  Africa,  and  at  Australia.  He  sees  In 
the  lower  classes  a  chief  stay  of  reaction,  and  presses 
for  increased  education.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hobman  gives  "a 
canilid  Liberal  view  of  Mr.  Chainberlnln"  as  "  the  po- 
litical Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,"  and  scourges  his  in- 
conslslency,  egoism,  and  fatal  lack  of  imagination. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Savage  warmly  appreciates  Stephen  Phillips' 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  Qiiarterl]/  Revleiu  for  July  we  notice 
elsewhere    the    article    upon    the    "  Campaign 

Against  Consumption." 


18  NEGRO  NILELAND  WORTH 


settlement  Is  possible.  Twice  In  recent  years  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  agreed,  and  Newfoundland  has 
spoiled  everything  by  refusing  to  accept  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement. 


The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  upon  "Negro 
Nileland  and  Uganda."  The  writer  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  territory  produces  anything  to  jus- 
tify the  sacriBces  which  England  bus  made  In  estab- 
ii?4iiinRher  foothold  among  such  populations.  It  has 
uf  late  years  been  cursed  with  seven  plagues, — war,  fe- 
ver smODg  Europeans,  famine  and  rinderpest,  drought 
Hnd  locusts.  From  negro  Nileland  have  come  waves 
of  Hniallpox,  and  on  the  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza  bu- 
bonic plngne  is  endemic.  The  Uganda  Protectorate  is 
haunted  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  Its  waters  are  pop- 
ulous with  leeches,  the  jigger,  or  burrowing  fly,  from 
tropical  Africa,  has  acclimatized  itself  In  Uganda,  the 
guinea  worm  tortures  one  native  nut  of  every  ten,  and 
the  air  is  full  of  bees  and  hornets  that  sting,  files  that 
prolie,  depositing  eggs  In  tne  skin  to  be  hatched  as 
maggots  and  painful  boils.  A  paradise,  surely  I  Never- 
theless, the  reviewer  thinks  that  the  country  Is  worth 
holding.  It  is  an  admirable  breeding-place  for  cattle, 
horneB,  goat«,  and  donkeys  and  camels.  It  abounds 
with  such  enormous  herds  of  elephanta  Chat  there  Is  no 
danger  of  their  extinction,  and  preserves  could  lie 
maintained  from  which  very  young  wltd  elephants 
coulil  be  broken  into  domesticity,  as  Is  done  In  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  India.  There  are  valuable  forests,  and  in 
the  upland  regions  coffee  grows  wild  and  grain  can  lie 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  reviewer  concludes, 
therefore,  that  there  is  some  hope  that  negro  Nileland 
will  justify,  by  its  inherent  prosperity,  by  the  wealth 
of  Its  prod  ict«.  and  by  the  msrt  which  it  will  oSer  to 
our  trade,  the  fond  expectations  of  those  who  advocated 
ita  anaexation. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  QOEBTION. 

This  article  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  writ> 
un  in  French,  which  Is  rather  a  novelty  in  an  English 
review.  The  writer  of  one  section  deals  with  the  ques- 
Uon  from  a  British  point  of  view,  and  advises  that  the 


This  Is  an  interesting  article  which  discusses  the 
whole  question  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sea  Fisheries,  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
not  altogether  reassuring.  The  reviewer  does  not  think 
that  trawling  Is  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
take  of  sea  fisheries.  He  summarlEen  as  follows  the 
beads  of  the  Indictment  preferred  against  the  trawlers : 

1.  Over- fishing. 

3.  Disturl}ance  of  school-fish  and  damage  to  spawn. 
8.  Crushing  immature  fish  in  the  beams. 

4.  Strewing  the  ground  with  dihria. 

G.  Destroying  other  classes  of  fishing  gear. 
and  thinks  that  It  is  only  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of 
trawling  which  Is  mischievous.    He  then  goes  on  todis- 
cuss  the  various  methods  proposed  for  Improving  mat- 
ters, which  he  summarizes  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Closure  of  areas  for  either  a  portion  of  each  year 
or  for  a  period  of  years. 

3.  Extension  of  the  three-mile  limit. 

8,  Statutory  increase  In  the  rneah  of  the  trawl. 

4.  Prohibition  of  landing  and  sale  of  (a)  Immature  or 
(b)  undersized  fish. 

He  concludes  the  article  by  making  some  suggestions, 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  sea  fisheries  the  method 
of  artificial  hatching.  In  this  matter  the  Americans 
are  far  in  advance.  He  thinks  that  If  the  fishermen 
would  collect  and  promptly  return  to  the  sea  the  now 
wasted  spawn  of  newly  caught  fish  much  good  would 
result.  His  last  suggestion  Is  that  gulls  and  gannete 
should  not  be  overproCected,  as  at  present.  He  con- 
cludes by  deploring  the  lack  of  exhaustive  Information 
on  the  subject,  and  urges  further  Investigation. 


BOOEB  I 


N  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


The  reviewer  says  that  Mr.  Morley  has  not  studied 
the  Cromwelllan  period  as  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Firth 
have  studied  it ;  but  his  book,  by  Its  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  and  the  charm  of  its  stylo,  is  likely 
for  a  long  time  to  come  to  be  the  most  widely  read  book 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Gardiner's  history,  which  has  now 
reached  the  year  1^6,  has  long  ago  taken  Ite  pl" 
among  the  historical  classics  of  our  own  literature,  <i[id 
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wisdom  in  the  science  of  politics,  had  that  science  been 
reducible  to  rule  in  a  time  of  revolution  ;  but  that  he 
failed  in  appreciation  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  work,  and  allowed  his  masterful  temper  to  hurry 
him  into  actions  which,  in  removing  a  present  difficulty, 
created  a  greater,  and  made  a  satisfactory  solution  im- 
practicable. A  man  who  takes  a  great  part  in  public 
affairs  must  be  judged  by  his  capital  actions." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  such  varied  subjects  as 
'*  Philosophical  Radicals,  Like  Bentham  and  Mill," 
"Recent  Mountaineering,''  "The  Date  of  Dante's  Vi- 
sion," and  *'  The  Dawn  of  Greece."  The  paper  entitled 
'*  New  Ijight«  on  Milton  "  discusses  Professor  Raleigh's 
book  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  gives  high  praise. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

DR.  ANDERSON'S  discovery  of  the  new  star  in 
Perseus  is  the  text  for  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  July  on  "  Temporary  Stars."  Nearly 
all  temporary  stars,  says  the  reviewer,  are  confined  to 
the  Milky  Way,  which  really  represents  cirrous  forma- 
tions of  stars.  The  reviewer  considers  many  hypotheses 
which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  temporary  stars,  and 
considers  as  the  most  probable  that  the  phenomenon  is 
caused  by  the  stoppage  of  motion  in  passing  through 
nebulous  tracts. 

"But  although  Novae  cannot  be  resolved  into  com- 
pound or  colliding  stars,  collisions  of  a  sort  may  supply 
the  fuel  for  their  conflagrations.  The  flaring  of  meteors 
in  our  upper  air  is,  not  improbably,  an  analogous  phe- 
nomenon, although  on  a  relatively  infinitesimal  scale. 
That  semi-obscure  stars  may  be  raised  to  temporary 
splendor  by  the  stoppage  of  their  proper  motion  in  trav- 
ersing nebulous  tracts  is  an  ide^  which  has  presented 
itself  to  many  minds. 

"  The  Milky  Way,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  star- 
aggregations  intermixed  with  nel)ulosity.  There  are 
glimmering  regions  in  it  susi)ected,  rather  than  seen, 
to  be  replete  with  phosphorescent  materials.  Inevitar 
bly,  then,  unless,  in  the  ordering  of  creation,  si)ecial 
preventive  measures  have  been  taken,  some  of  the 
swiftly  moving  stars  thronging  the  i)erilous  neighlwr- 
hood  must  become  involved  in  a  resisting  medium. 
The  rest  should  follow  in  some  such  order  as  we  per- 
ceive it — the  vivid  incandescence,  the  powerful  atmos- 
pheric disturbance  attested  by  abnormal  spectroscopic 
symptoms,  the  eventual  prevalence  of  nebular  affinities. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  a  star  may  pass  right  through  a 
nebula  and  escape,  as  did  apparently  Nova  Coronw, 
little  the  worse  for  the  adventure  ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  capture  would  seem  to  be  definitive,  like  that  of 
sliooting  stars  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  bril- 
1  ^y  of  the  beacon  fire  signif3ing  the  nebulous  engulf- 
ment  of  a  star  depends  upon  the  amount  of  convertible 
energy  at  hand.  It  varies,  other  things  l)eing  equal,  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  l>ody  affected.  W^hen 
this  is  spent,  the  blaze  flickers  out,  the  sympathetic 
glow  of  the  adjacent  nebulous  matter  surviving  for  a 
brief  perlv^a." 

GREECE  AND  ASIA. 

Prom  the  paper  thus  entitled  we  quote  the  following 
passage: 

"  As  far  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  in  general 
is  concerned,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  the 


Greek  tril)es  were  ignorant  of  art,  and  of  writing,  until 
they  came  in  contact  with  Asia,  by  crossing  the  Mgean^ 
and  by  mingling  with  an  older  population  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  drew  its  civilization  ultimately  from 
Babylonia.  Tliey  were,  perhaps,  still  ig^norant  of  let- 
ters as  late  as  1200  B.C.,  but  they  had  learned  the  sylla- 
bary of  western  Asia  before  they  came  into  contact  with 
Phoenician  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arvad." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Another  paper  deals  with  '*The  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday,"  the  writer  holding  the  theory  that  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  American  Indians  was  native,  and  did 
not  originate  in  Asia  or  Kgypt,  as  ha.s  been  claimed  by 
many  writers.  There  is  an  article  on  **The  Spectacu- 
lar Element  in  Drama,"  and  another  on  "National  Pe^ 
sonality."  

THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

LIEUT.-COL.  F.  N.  MAUDE,  writing  in  the  Empire 
Review  for  August  on  the  alleviation  of  famine 
in  India,  says  one  chain  in  the  link  of  the  immensely 
costly  and  not  oversuccessful  precautions  against  In- 
dian famines  seems  still  wanting.  It  is  not  so  much 
lack  of  food  as  lack  of  means  of  distributing  it  which 
has  cjiused  such  suffering.  He  therefore  proposes  "to 
establish  a  numl^er  of  road-transport  companies  based 
on  the  railways  or  other  arteries  of  communication, 
working  as  feeders  to  the  railway  in  prosperous  times 
and  as  distributers  from  the  railway  during  periods  of 
famine."  The  trade  in  India  between  ^reat  towns 
away  from  railways  is  enormous,  and  mostly  in  heavy, 
bulky  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  grains.  These  arc 
still  conveyed  by  primitive  bullock  carts,  with  which 
Colonel  Maude  would,  so  far  as  possible,  dispense.  Fuel 
is  dearer  in  India,  but  wages  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  exited  men  ts  have  shown  that  on  much 
worse  roads  heavy  goods  could  be  conveyed,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  a  gross  cost  of  2  cents  per  mile,  instead  of  the 
8  cents  or  12  cents  charged  by  bullock  drasrs,  which 
cover  only  ten  miles  a  day.  Supply  of  water,  he  thinks, 
will  not  l)e  a  real  obstacle — at  any  rate,  not  in  the  Punjab. 
An  agreement  with  the  government  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  corporation  undertaking  the  woriL 
against  cutthroat  competition.    Ck>lonel  Maude  says : 

''  The  great  difficulty  in  India  is  to  attract  substADtial 
capitalists  to  utilize  its  many  resources,  and  by  demon- 
strating their  capabilities  to  induce  the  rich  natives  to 
invest  their  money  instead  of  hoarding  it.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  Bombay  and  Bengal,  but  the 
northwest  is  almost  untouched,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no 
corner  of  the  world  where  the  need  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  cheap  power  is  more  needed.  If  the  wealth  of 
India  were  invested  in  undertakings  giving  greater 
mobility  to  the  population,  famines  would  lose  much 
of  their  intensity,  while  the  precautionary  measures 
against  epidemics  taken  by  the  Indian  government 
would  cease  to  constitute  the  great  danger  they  do  now 
to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

WEI-HAT  .VEI. 

"A  Resident^'  writes  on  vVei-hai-Wel  a  descriptive 
article  which  really  does  p  /e  some  idea  of  the  place  be 
is  describing.  Wei-hai-V«  ei,  just  three  years  a  BritiBh 
possession,  has  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  ted 
fifty  thousand-— mostly  Chinese. 

''They  are  all  poor,  all  simple  unlettered  pwnr 
folk,  knowing  little  about  anything  beyond  tiieir  own 
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village,  their  own  plot  of  farm  lands,  everything  is 
settled  by  the  village  elders,  and  it  matters  not  much  to 
them  whether  they  are  ruled  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  barbarian  king  across  the  sea, 
or  their  own  secluded  Emperor  in  Peking.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  the  learning  of  China  has  been  much 
overrated.  In  every  village,  it  is  true,  some  old  man, 
one  of  the  lower  literati  who  has  failed  to  get  office,  has 
a  school  for  boys,  and  the  little  urchins  may  be  heard 
repeating  in  a  loud  sing-song  their  lessons ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  not  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  can  read,  less 
than  that  proportion  can  write,  and  once  out  in  this 
workaday  world,,  the  smattering  of  learning  acquired 
as  a  child  is  forgotten.  From  dawn  to  dark  they  work 
among  the  rice  and  the  barley,  their  wants  are  simple, 
thej^  have  no  use  for  books,  no  need  for  letters." 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  TN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Tonkin  contributes  the  third  installment  of 
his  paper  on  this  question.  It  is  very  interesting,  but 
somewhat  depressing.  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

*'  As  far  as  the  adult  male  slave  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
crudest  feature  of  domestic  slavery  that  his  wife  shall 
be  practically  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  master.  If  we 
may  dignify  by  the  conventional  term  the  alliances  en- 
tered into  by  slaves,  it  will  be  doubtless  somewhere 
about  correct  to  say  that  marriages  among  them  are 
allowed,  but  not  in  any  way  encouraged,  promoted,  or 
supervised." 


But  Mr.  Tonkin  can  still  conclude  by  sasring  : 
'*  Where  the  sexual  instinct  comes  into  play  the  slave 
system  leads  seemingly  inevit-ably  to  developments  that 
are  hideous,— I  suppose  it  is  human  nature  intoxicated 
by  license  and  opportunity, — but  in  the  general  relation 
of  man  to  man  the  attitude  of  the  average  slaveholder 
to  his  human  property  is  characterized  by  temperate 
and  kindly  justice,  often  by  more — by  a  kindness  that  is 
not  many  degrees  removed  from  love." 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

*</^^ORNHILL"  attains  its  five-hundredth  number 

V^  with  the  August  issue,  and  is  duly  hymned  by 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  surveys  forty  years  of  achieve- 
ment, and  hopes  for  another  forty  years  of  progress. 

An  unsigned  paper  on  the  French  press  reports  a  rev- 
olution in  process  due  to  the  growing  desire  to  get  at 
the  fact  rather  than  to  produce  brilliant  '*copy."  The 
writer  says  :  **  The  French  press  is  becoming  more  and 
more  worthy  of  the  mission  of  any  press — namely,  the 
accurate  information  of  its  readers." 

Mr.  Francis  Connell  chats  charmingly  on  Alpine 
climbing  under  the  suggestive  title  "The  Cup  and  the 
Lip." 

Dr.  Fit<;hett  tells  the  story  of  "Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
Relief  of  I^ucknow"  with  customary  vividnes.s. 

Lady  Agnew  discusses  the  family  budget  on  £10,000  a 
year,  which  only  a  select  circle  will  be  able  to  check 
from  experience. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MDE  LA  SIZERANNE  comments,  in  the  first 
.  July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
on  the  recent  exhibition  of  everything  connected  with 
children,  in  Paris,  reviewing  the  whole  fascinating 
presentation  of  childhood  and  the  arts  as  realized  in 
the  more  practical  results  of  the  inventive  faculty. 
Baby  worship,  he  says,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient 
religions.  Family  life,  he  thinks,  was  more  talked 
about  formerly,  but  there  never  was  a  time  when  fathers 
were  more  the  companions  of  their  children  than  they 
are  now.  The  century  which  has  ended  was  a  century 
of  imprisonment,  examinations,  and  separations  from 
their  families  for  their  children,  and  a  century  of 
routine  for  grown-up  people,  and  M.  de  La  Sizeranne 
asks  whether  the  new  century  will  be  one  of  family  re- 
union, and  of  boldness  in  place  of  routine  for  the  heads 
of  families. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  SOCIALISM. 

M.  Fouill6e  contributes  to  the  second  July  number 
a  long  article  in  which  he  discusses  those  moral  ideas 
which  are  to  be  detected  in  that  movement  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  socialisYn.  At  the 
very  outset  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  idealist 
.socialism  and  the  materialist  kind.  The  latter,  he  says, 
does  not  aim  at  anything  more  than  substituting  eco- 
nomic science  for  morals;  while  the  former  has  the 
merit  of  recognizing  that  the  social  ideal  will  be  always 
superior  to  the  real,  and  that  in  order  to  realize  it  pro- 
gressively it  will  always  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
morality  of  individuals. 

According  to  the  idealist's  social ismilixorals  or  moral- 
ity is  simply  the  total  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 


maintenance  and  to  the  development  of  human  society. 
These  conditions  are  summarized  in  that  word  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  French  socialists 
have  reverenced— namely,  solidarity.  This  solidarity, 
which  mingles  the  individual  life  with  the  general  life, 
becomes,  when  practically  applied,  what  we  call  social 
justice.  It  is  above  all  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  that  socialism  more  practical  from  every  point 
of  view  has  been  based  upon  moral  ideas  ;  there  is  to  be 
found  its  glory,  and  also  its  strength.  Of  course,  there 
lire  many  problems  which  result  from  this,  notably  the 
question  whether  socialism  is  entitled  to  claim  that 
it  alone  can  found  a  code  of  morals.  It  may  be  asked, 
also,  is  the  social  solidarity  sufficient  for  the  moral  idea  ? 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Ollivier's 
paper  on  **  Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck  in  Poland,"  M. 
Bossier's  paper  on  "  Tacitus'  Conception  of  History," 
and  another  article  by  M.  Ollivier  on  "The  Law  of 
Coalitions  of  1864."  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  for  July  may  be  unreservedly 
commended  as  containing  quite  a  number  of 
articles  of  interest,  not  only  to  French  people,  but  also 
to  foreigners. 


THE  QUESTl 

To        )  first  Julv  ] 
wiiich  he  ca       -^j 


:.ATI0N. 
lie  con 
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ary,  there  is  do  disagreeiug.  M.  Mille's  remedy  is  to 
encourage  manufactures  and  to  discourage  agriculture. 
It  is  tlie  factory  worker  and  the  miner  who  have  large 
families  in  France,  and  not  the  peasant ;  and  if,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Mille,  the  price  of  certain  necessities  of 
life  were  lowered — that  is  to  say,  if  tlie  high-protection 
policy  were  abandoned — he  considers  it  certain  that  the 
birth  rate  would  go  up.  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit, 
in  this  short  summary,  the  interesting  statistics  which 
M.  Mille  gives  in  order  to  support  his  theory  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  factory  worker.  He  goes  on  to  meet  the 
objection  that  industrial  populations  are  given  up  to 
drunkenness,  and  that  their  children  are  consequently 
of  an  inferior  type  ;  his  reply  to  that  appears  to  be  that 
the  hereditary  influence  of  alcoholism  is  frequently 
exaggerated,  and  that  in  any  case  the  industrial  popu- 
lation does  have  a  high  birth  rate,  and  that  if  it  were 
necessary  the  state  could  regulate  the  consumption  of 
alcohol.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  human  product 
of  the  factory  worker  is  inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of 
the  peasant,  from  a  physical  point  of  view ;  and  his 
remedy  for  that  is  to  bring  together  agriculture  and 
manufactures  by  what  he  calls  disurbanizing  manu- 
factures, by  removing  as  many  as  possible  into  the 
country.  To  help  on  this  movement  into  the  country 
he  counts  much  on  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  fac- 
tories. He  thinks,  also,  that  this  bringing  of  factories 
into  the  country  would  encourage  the  peasant  to  send 
his  children  into  the  factory  in  order  to  increase  the 
family  purse. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACADEMIES. 

M.  Langlois  regards  this  association,  which  was 
founded  in  February,  1900,  as  an  important  event  as  a 
symptom,  and  also  on  account  of  its  probable  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  symptom,  he  thinks,  of  the  growing 
tendency  toward  internationalism  which  distinguished 
the  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  followed 
upon  the  conception  of  internationalism  in  trade- 
unions,  in  postal,  telegraphic,  and  railway  services,  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and  many  others, 
including  what  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  As  to  the  results  which 
the  association  is  likely  to  achieve,  M.  I^anglois  regards 
them  as  certain  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  or- 
ganization and  economizing  of  scientiflc  research  and 
the  prevention  of  overlapping ;  these  results  will  not 
be  showy,  or  such  as  to  astonish  the  world  immediately. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

M.  Beaumont  asks,  in  an  interesting  article,  whether 
there  is  an  Austrian  question  at  all.  He  disputes  the 
common  view  that  Austria-Hungary  is  always  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  of  dissolution,  that  her  Intestine 
quarrels  are  so  grave  as  to  compromise  her  national  ex- 
istence ;  and  he  considers  that  this  common  view  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  position  of  the  dual  monarchy  has 
always  been  regarded  through  French  spectacles. 
France  herself  is  saturated  with  centralism,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  her  to  realize  the  conception  of  a  decentral- 
ized state.  M.  Beaumont  argues  forcibly  that  there  is 
a  unity  which  binds  together  the  various  provinces  and 
governs  with  a  dual  monarchy  apart  from  the  unique 
personality  of  the  Emperor.  Generally  speaking,  he 
considers  that  the  forces  which  make  for  this  integra- 
tion are  pan-Slavism,  pan-Germanism,  and  socialism  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  these  are  neutralized  by 
the   conservative    forces    residing  in  the  populations 


themselves,  and  he  shows  in  detail  that  not  only  reli- 
gious, but  also  economic  interests  make  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  not  the 
least  imix>rtant  influence  on  the  side  of  existing  order, 
is  the  external  pressure  of  Europe,  which  would  be  set 
in  a  flame  by  the  collapse  of  the  Austro-Huogarian 
monarchy.  M.  Beaumont  naturally  disensses  the  hoc 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  heir-apparent,  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand,  is,  he  says,  little  known  to  bi> 
future  subjects,  and  he  obviously  will  not  enjoy  tbe 
unique  popularity  of  his  uncle,  but  he  has  already  biid 
the  foundations  of  a  considerable  i)opularity  of  his  own. 
His  morganatic  marriage,  to  begin  with,  while  alienate 
ing  the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  Austria,  has  touched 
the  heart  of  the  people,  ever  sentimental  in  such  mat- 
ters. His  recent  acceptance  of  the  office  of  patron  of  the 
Catholic  School  Association  has  also  had  good  effect,  in 
that  it  is  held  to  show  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own  and 
is  ready  to  exercise  it. 

THE  FRENCH  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

The  revelations  of  the  British  Hospital  Comminioo 
and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts*  letters  have  drawn  from  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  French  army  medical  service,  who 
does  not  sign  his  name,  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  war  time.  After  showing,  as  there 
was  no  (lifliculty  in  doing,  how  ill-prepared  England  was 
for  the  war  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  he  naturally 
asks  whether  his  own  country  is  any  better  prepared. 
The  Fi*ench  campaign  in  Madagascar  has  become,  be 
admits,  the  very  type  of  sanitary  mismanagement.  Un- 
fortunately, that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  end,  for  the 
French  troops  in  China  appear  to  have  been  practically 
without  any  proper  medical  service :  practically,  tht 
French  troops  appear  to  have  relied  largely  upon  tin 
Japanese,  whose  hospital  ship  was  most  generoiLsly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick  of  all  nationalities 
the  hospital  ships  of  the  other  powers  being  rigidly  iv- 
served  to  their  own  troops.  The  rest  of  the  doctor's  ar- 
ticle is  devoted  to  attacking  the  sluggishness  and  laiwa 
faire  spirit  which  has  brought  about  so  much  disaster 
in  South  Africa  to  the  English,  and  which,  he  thinks, 
will  do  the  same  for  France  unless  it  is  speedily  nine- 
died.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

<  <  T  A  NOUVELLE  REVUE"  is  in  the  way  of  be- 
1  ^  coming  a  serious  rival  to  the  older-established 
French  reviews.  It  aims  at  providing  its  readers  with* 
far  greater  number  of  articles  each  month  than  its  con- 
temporaries, and  is  more  truly  cosmopolitan,  giving  lest 
space  to  the  French  historical  questions  which  take  up 
so  much  room  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  in  the  Remie  de  Parte. 

THE  ALGERIAN  QUESTION. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  in  the  first  July  number 
to  M.  de  St.  Aignan's  analysis  of  the  present  situatiou 
in  Algeria.  There,  in  France's  most  prosperous  oolony, 
a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  last  April,  and  for  the 
first  time  within  thirty  years  the  Arab  danger  has  loomtsd 
on  the  horizon.  The  writer  considers  that  Algeria, 
as  a  country,  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  When  the  phylloieim 
attacked  thv.^  vineyards  of  France,  it  was  thou^t  by 
many  that  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgnndies  of  the  future 
would  come  vfa  Algiers ;  but  scarcely  had  the  AfrfeftB 
vineyards  be«-  planted  than  the  phylloxera 
or  less  stampe«    ^ut.    This  fact,  so  fortunate  for 
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aH  ft  whole,  proved  dlsastroiiB  to  her  nearest  colony. 
Nut  uuly  viKiv  uinny  French  coloiiiHts  ruined,  bub  the 
Arabs— or,  rather,  those  who  had  French  subjects- 
were  thniwn  out  of  employment  and  found  theniselveB 
ill  terrible  poverty  and  diatresa.  It  won  at  thai  time, 
n.\-^>.  that  the  Friinco'Prttasian  War  broke  out  and 
fl nHlly  came  to  its  disastrous  conclusion,  and  Algeria  suf- 
feivd.  ns  did  France  itself,  from  the  increased  taxation. 
Kven  the  poorest  Arab  is  well  aware  that  the  taxes  paid 
l)y  him  do  not  benefit  him  in  aoy  sense,  but  go  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  and  the  wealth  of  the  mother 
country.  Of  course,  M.  de  St.  Algnan  has  many  reme- 
ilieH  to  propose,  but  thoee  familiar  with  French  colonial 
methods  will  doubt  whether  one  of  them  will  ever  be 
applied. 


^  PBOFESSlOyAL  CBITIC  ON  T 


!  BOEB  « 


Captain  Gilbert  continues  and  concludes  hts  admi- 
rable, although  highly  technical,  account  of  the  South 
African  war.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  South  African  campaign  will  be  of  vet7 
much  use  to  those  leaders  on  whom  will  devolve  the 
t«rrible  task  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  attack  and  de- 
fense in  a  great  European  war,  (or  Captain  Gilbert  evi- 
dently thinks  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  ont- 
bri'ak,  and  he  believes  that  every  country  which  desires 
to  keep  its  nationality  should  remain  more  or  less  on  a 
war  footing  In  time  of  peace.  As  to  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  is  studiously  moderate,  and  deals  rather 
with  ascertainable  than  with  contested  facts.  He  de- 
Hcribes  the  campaign  more  from  the  point  of  view  o( 
an  officer  anxious  to  learn  than  from  that  of  a  military 

THE   VELLOW  DASGER  IN    AMEKICA. 

According  to  M.  Dumoret,  America  htui  to  fear  In 
the  near  future  a  real  Chinese  invasion,  for  on  May  6of 
next  year  the  law  which  forbids  the  immigration  to 
America  of  Chinese  cooties  will  expire  by  llmltatioll. 
Now,  there  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  welcome  the  yellow  danger  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  to  their  personal  or  private  profit,  for  the 
Chinam:in  is  very  sober,  very  economical,  very  patient, 
mid  will  work  at  a  much  lower  wage  than  his  Ameri- 
can or  European  brother.  Those  to  whose  interest  It 
is  that  America  should  be  overrun  with  Chinese  coolies 
point  out  that  the  Immigration  will  never  really  be- 
cunie  a  danger,  as  the  average  Chinaman  has  a  perfect 
tviror  of  juurueys,  and  especially  of  crossing  the  sea  ; 
and  that  were  it  not  that  the  Chinamen  are  recruited  by 
means  of  all  kinds  ot  specious  promises  by  agents  who 
receive  so  much  a  head  from  those  who  employ  Chinese 
labor  in  America,  the  yellow  danger  would  soon  cease 
to  exi.tt.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  la'^t  few  years 
Che  Japanese  have  poured  into  America,  and  many  peo- 
ple are  even  more  afraid  of  the  lively,  intelligent  Japs 
than  of  the  other  yellow  men. 

THK   SEW  rUESCH   LAW   AGAISST  RELIOIOITS  ORDERS. 

An  anonymous  writer  discusses  the  vexed  question  o( 
religious  orders  and  of  the  property  held  by  them  In 
Frauce.  The  new  law  will,  it  is  thought,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  ilrlving  out  and  destroying  many  of  the  better- 
known  religious  houses,  monasteries,  and  convents 
Which,  in  spite  of  the  republic,  have  so  long  flourished 
in  France.  It  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  must 
uphold  them  that  many  of  the  great  religious  orders  are 
amazingly  wealthy.  Not  only  are  their  members  iodl- 
vldually  rich— and  in  that  txvte  what  belongs  to  one 


LA  REVUE. 

BOTH  the  July  numbers  ot  La  Revue  are  unusually 
full  of   Interest.      M.   NovikofTs  article  on  the 
future  of  peace  propaganda  is  separately  noticed. 
A  FRENCH  VIEW  UP  EIHO  MEHELIK. 

Writing  on  "Abyssinia  and  France,"  M.  Victor  (Jol- 
dorp  has  much  to  say  that  is  curious  about  King  Mene- 
Hk,  and  also  about  his  wife,  Taitou,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  French  minister.    Of  King  Menelik, 

"Hts  gestures  were  full  of  distinction,  and  might 
almost  have  been  called  graceful.  His  eyes  shone  witli 
a  strange,  vague.  Indescribable  brilliance,  perhaps  un- 
conscioUB,  a  peculiarity  which  gave  his  undoubtedly 
original  features  alternately  an  expression  of  saviiji;e 
energy  and  concentrated  will  power.  .  .  .  When  giving 
andiences  he  appears  affable,  especially  if  expensive 
presents  are  offered  him.  What  he  particularly  likes  is 
to  have  optical  instruments  or  mecbauical  appliances 
presented  to  him.  These  Interest  him  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  anything  which  he  does  not  understand  he 
contrives  to  take  entirely  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  without  the  smallest  mistake.  The  bicycle 
caused  him  to  marvel,  and  he  even  conscientiously  took 
lessouBon  it,  and  managed  at  times  to  keep  his  balance, 
but  Incipient  obesity  compelled  him  to  give  up  tbi)) 
European  exercise." 

He  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ability  and  child- 
ishness. He  can  speak  no  European  langui^e,  so  that 
his  ambassadors— French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  British 
— whom  he  receives  every  Sunday,  must  learn  his  lan- 
guage. The  French  and  British  representatives  are 
particularly  clever  in  Impressing  the  royal  imagination 
by  tactful  preaentF  and  diplomatic  display  of  luxury. 

Henellk  Is  tar  irom  Idle.  He  Is  somewhat  ot  a  di- 
plomatist, and  kuows  exactly  how  never  to  refuse  a 
request  while  at  the  same  time  never  granting  one.  He 
Is  an  ortho«  'athollo,  tri«  pratUpiant,  since  he  speeds 
two  hours  ua      In  prayer. 

He  has  a  been  much  d  J  m-       he 

pov       to  the  ascendaui:  ucn      his  n 
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ITALIAN  MODELS  IN  PARIS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Italian  embassy  in  Paris  writes 
an  article,  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  model  in  the  French  capital.  For 
some  considerable  time,  French  artists  deiiended  almost 
exclusively  on  Italians  for  models,  but  now  the  French 
model  is  being  more  and  more  employed.  These  unfor- 
tunate exiles — for  they  are  practically  so — live  on  the 
IM>orest  food  and  often  in  the  most  deplorable  conditions 
of  dirt  and  overcrowding.  "  If  the  feeble  creature  does 
not  yield,  too  often  the  door  of  the  studio  is  closed  to 
her,*^  says  the  writer  significantly.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  profession  in  which  women  are  paid  more  highly 
than  men— 36  francs,  as  compared  with  30  francs,  per 
week. 

COCAINE  AS  AN  ANAESTHETIC. 

Dr.  Romme  contributes  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
the  use  of  cocaine  in  cases  of  operations  and  accouche- 
ments.  Cocaine  is  injected  into  the  spinal  marrow,  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse.  So  abso- 
lute has  been  the  cessation  of  pain,  that  the  most  difficult 
internal  operations  have  l)een  performed,  and  when  per- 
formed the  patient  has  asked  when  they  would  begin. 
But,  says  Dr.  Romme,  every  rose  has  thorns,  and  there 
are  difficulties  even  in  the  way  of  using  cocaine.  In  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  patient  is  seized  with  most  un- 
pleasant sensations — nausea,  giddiness — which,  how- 
ever, last  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Violent 
fevers  sometimes  come  on  after  an  operation  under  co- 
caine. Worst  of  all  are  the  terrible  headaches,  some- 
times lasting  for  days,  against  which  even  morphine  is 
powerless.  Dr.  Romme,  however,  thinks  that,  in  spite 
of  the  dangers  of  cocaine,  its  use  as  an  aneesthetic,  in- 
jected int/O  the  spinal  marrow,  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  in  sparing  suffering. 

EGYPTIAN  WOMEN. 

M.  Jehan  d'lvray  writes  well  on  this  subject.  Egyp- 
tian women  have  completely  lost  their  ancient  position 
of  honor  and  dignity.  Polygamy  is  frequent,  and  the 
picture  given  of  the  state  of  public  morality  is  very 
dark.  ** Modesty,"  he  says,  "does  not  exist  in  Egypt 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex."  Women  of  high 
rank  chiefiy  amuse  themselves  in  watching  fellah 
women  or  negresses  dance  the  most  lascivious  dances. 
With  the  fellah  woman,  it  is  different.  She  works  hard 
and  is  extraordinarily  hardy,  and  as  filthy  as  she  is 
hardy.  Ou  the  whole,  Egyptian  women  are  more  grace- 
ful than  beautiful,  more  curious  than  sentimental, 
more  vicious  than  passionate. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mme.  d'Ulmfes  writes  some  reminiscences  of  Flau- 
bert's lonely  youth,  with  some  hitherto  unpublished 
letters. 

Dr.  Regnault  wittily  describes  the  fine  art  of  quack 
advertising,  and  urges  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  punish  these  imposters.  "  Thieves  are  impris- 
oned, assassins  put  down,  but,  thanks  to  modem  adver- 
tising, quacks  can  grow  rich  with  impunity  by  theft 
and  assassination." 

M.  Bienstock  describes  M.  V.  TchertkofTs  activities 
at  Christchurch  under  the  title  of  "  A  Colony  of  Tol- 
stoyans  in  England."  M.  and  Mme.  Tchertkoff  have 
published  196,300  copies  of  various  books  and  pamphlets. 
They  are  oixew  assailed  with  applications  from  publish- 
ers for  the  rights  of  first  publishing  Tolstoy's  works, 


but  all  such  offers  are  refused  on  Tolstoy's  principle  of 
refusing  to  recognize  literary  property. 

M.  Camille  Mauclair  writes  a  very  interesting  illus- 
trated article  on  '*  Painters  of  Nervous  Elegance,"  and 
M.  Leblond  contributes  an  elaborate  study  of  **  Children 
in  Modern  French  Fiction." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

UNDER  the  title  " The  Surrender  of  the  Vatican," 
**XXX.,"  in  the  RiixiMa  PolUica  e  Letteraria, 
contributes  a  clever  and  bitter  article  denouncing  the 
Vatican  policy  toward  France,  an  article  penetrated 
by  the  jealousy  which  Papal  amiability  toward  France 
invariably  prcxl  uces  among  Italians.  The  author  points 
out  truly  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  mod- 
ern times,  the  Papacy  has  been  in  far  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  France  than  with  any  other  nation.  Even 
her  Gallicanism,  even  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  I.,  have 
been  forgiven  her.  The  truth  is,  France  is  necessary  to 
the  Pope,  and  necessary  above  all  just  now  in  Rome's 
struggle  against  Italy,  when  her  policy  is  directed  to 
the  transformation  of  the  Italian  monarchy  into  a  con- 
federation of  states  of  which  the  Pope  should  be  the 
spiritual  head.  And  so  the  author  foretells  that  the  re- 
ligious associations  in  France  in  the  present  crisis  will 
get  little  assistance  from  Rome  beyond  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  paternal  letter  recently  issaed  in  the 
name  of  Leo  XIII.  And  even  should  the  Pope  die,  no 
change  of  policy  is  to  be  anticipated,  for  the  policy  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Rampolla ;  and  the  author  considers 
that  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state  has  laid  his  plans  so 
warily  that  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Peter  is  almost 
a  certainty. 

Students  of  modern  Ru.ssian  literature  will  find  in 
the  Nuova  Avtologia  (July  16)  an  exceptionally  well- 
written  critique  of  the  young  Russian  novelist,  Maxime 
Gorki,  whose  novel,  "Thomas  Gordeieff,"  together  with 
some  of  his  shorter  stories,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
French  translation.  His  Italian  critic,  Laura  Gropallo^ 
de.scril)es  Gorki,  who  is  only  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
as  sober,  pessimistic,  intensely  unromantic,  **  almost 
ascetic  in  the  objective  line  of  his  thought,"  and  real- 
istic without  the  accompanying  passion  for  detail.  The 
fame  of  "An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters"  appears  to 
have  penetrated  to  Italy,  for  in  the  same  number  Amy 
Bernardy  makes  them  the  subject  of  somewhat  severe 
strictures.  To  the  Antologia  for  July  1,  Prof.  Artoro 
Graf,  the  distinguished  poet,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing philosophic  criticism  of  the  character  of  Mephls- 
topheles  as  depicted  by  Groethe,  comparing  him  with 
other  Satanic  creations  in  poetry  and  the  drama. 

The  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Raaaegna  Ncizion- 
ale  are  also  on  literary  questions.  Alice  Schanzer  dis- 
cusses the  study  of  Leopardi  in  England,  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Garnett  being  the  two  notable  exceptions  who  save 
their  country  from  the  accusation  of  entirely  neglecting 
the  Italian  poet. 

To  the  Riviiita  Inter^iazionalet  G.  Toniolo,  the  fore- 
most Italian  suthority  on  social  economic  questions, 
contributes  one  of  a  series  of  learned  articles  on  "  Popu- 
lar Social  Remedies,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the  objects 
of  the  Christian  democratic  movement,  which  is  haTlDg 
such  extraordinary  success  in  northern  Italy,  und«r 
three  heads :  (1)  '^^^  reform  of  labor  contracts  and  of 
the  relations  between  employer  and  employed ;  (8)  the 
formationof  trade-unions  or  labor  councils;  (8)  fsctocy 
legislation. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 
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HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

Iiistx)ry  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  N.  Larned.  With 
Maps  and  Drawings  by  Alan  C.  Reiley.  Volume 
VI.— Recent  History  (1894-95  to  1901)  A  to  Z.  4to, 
pp.  720.  Springfield,  Mass.:  The  C.  A.  Nichols 
Company. 

The  original  five  volumes  of  Mr.  Larned's  unique  com- 
pilatiun  of  historical  materials  were  completed  in  the  year 
1806.  The  six  years  that  have  passed  since  that  date,  filled 
as  they  have  been  with  remarkable  events  and  revolution- 
ary changes  in  political  and  social  conditions,  have  de- 
manded an  extension  of  the  work.  For  this  purpose,  a  new 
volume  has  been  prepared,  taking  up  all  the  lines  of  histori- 
cal record  from  the  points  at  wliich  they  were  dropped  in 
earlier  volumes,  and  carrying  them  on  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  to  the  opening  months  of  the  year 
1901.  This  additional  volume  is  uniform  with  the  preceding 
ones  in  plan  and  arrangement.  Necessarily,  however,  the 
material  used  is  of  a  different  character,  including  the  rec- 
ords made  by  the  actual  witnesses  of  most  of  the  events  and 
changes  narrated.  Tlie  volume  as  a  whole  is  more  journal- 
istic than  its  predecessors.  Much  editorial  skill  and  dis- 
crimination were  required  to  properly  sift  the  materials  and 
preserve  only  those  valuable  for  future  consultation.  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  task  has  been  accomplished  with 
unusual  success. 

High-School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  LL.D.  Revised  and  continued  by 
William  Mac  Donald.  12mo,  pp.  612.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  .  $1.25. 

The  late  Professor  Johnston^s  admirable  history  of  the 
United  States,  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  in 
general  use  in  American  liigh  schools,  has  recently  been  re- 
vised and  continued  by  Prof.  William  MacDonald,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  who  has  incorporated  in  the  volume  a  full 
account  of  the  McKinley  Administration,  including  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  work 
some  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  original  have  been  ex- 
panded and  some  new  topics  added.  There  has  also  been 
some  rearrangement  of  materials  and  grouping  into  well- 
defined  periods. 

Ten  Years  in  Cossack  Slavery  ;  or,  Black  Russia.  By 
Julian  Jasiencyk.  Translated  by  Mary  De  Man- 
kowski.  12rao,  pp.  230.  New  York:  The  Abbey 
Press.    $1.25. 

This  book  relates  the  experiences  of  a  patriotic  Polish 
nobleman  who  was  banished  to  Siberia  for  political  offenses 
in  the  year  1847,  and  there  suffered  almost  indescribable  tor- 
ture. Both  Russian  and  Polish  conditions  of  the  time  are 
vividly  described,  and  the  account  of  life  in  the  penal  col- 
onies of  Siberia  reminds  one  of  the  descriptive  passages  in 
George  Kennan's  book. 

Fr6d6ric  Mistral :  Poet  and  Leader  in  Provence.  By 
Charles  Alfred  Downer.  12mo,  pp.  267.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.60. 

Professor  Downer  states  in  the  preface  of  thi^  volume 
that  the  idea  of  writing  an  essay  on  Mistral  came  to  him 
during  a  visit  to  Provence  in  1897.  Two  years  later,  on  re- 
turning to  the  South  of  France,  Professor  Downer  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  poet  in  his  own  home.  Mistral,  it 
should  perhaps  be  stated,  does  not  write  in  French,  but  in 
Provencal,  and  Professor  Downer  devotes  a  oonsiderable 


portion  of  the  present  essay  to  the  language  itself.  He  de- 
clares that  the  epics  of  Mistral  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Lamar tine*8 ''  Jocelyn,**  the  most  remarkable  long  narrative 
poems  that  have  been  produced  in  France  in  modern  times. 
Professor  Downer  aims  in  this  book  to  present  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  in  the  history  of  what  he  regards  as  a  most  aston- 
ishing revival  of  a  language,  and  to  bring  out  the  chief 
aspects  of  MistraPs  life-work. 

The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History.  By  D.  H. 
Montgomery.  12mo,  pp.  416— Ixxiz.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co.    $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  Montgomery's  **  Leading  Facts  of  Eng- 
lish History  '*  has  been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of 
King  Edward  YU.,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  Boer  war. 

Age  of  Chivalry ;  or,  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 
By  Thomas  Bulfinch.    A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged 
edition,  edited  by  Rev.  J.   Loughran  Scott,   D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  405.    Philadelphia  :  David  McKay.    $1.25. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  favorites  of  a  past 
generation,  written  by  a  Boston  banker  who  employed  his 
leisure  hours  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Age  of  Fables,** 
**  Legends  of  Charlemagne,"  and  "  Hebrew  Lyrical  His- 
tory.** No  one  of  these  books  had  so  prominent  a  success 
as  the  ^'  Age  of  Chivalry,**  which  includes  the  various  le- 
gends grouped  about  the  personality  of  King  Arthur.  In 
the  present  edition  several  chapters  have  been  added  by 
the  editor,  the  Rev.  J.  Loughran  Scott,  D.D.  Among  these 
Chapters  are  the  controverted  writings  of  Ossian,  of  which 
Dr.  Scott  says:  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
those  strange  books,  they  certainly  embody  more  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  Britain  than  any  other  similar  work.**  The 
illustrations  of  the  volume  have  been  prepared  with  care, 
and  serve  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  legends. 

The  Story  of  King  Alfred.  By  Walter  Besant.  (The 
Library  of  Useful  Stories.)  16mo,  pp.  187.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    35  cents. 

In  this  little  book  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  attempted 
such  a  history  of  King  Alfred  as  should  be  accessible  and 
instructive  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  English  history.  Sir  Walter  wisely  omitted 
dissertations  on  the  authenticity  of  episodes  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Alfred*8  biographers.  He  tried  to  tell  only 
"  the  plain  and  imvarnished  story.** 

Richard  Croker.  By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  12mo,  pp. 
872.    New  York  :  Life  Publishing  Company.    $2. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker  will  consult  Mr.  Lewis* 
pages  in  vain  if  they  expect  to  find  any  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  biographical  data  concerning  their  bern.    What 
Mr.  Lewis  has  to  tell  of  the  great  Tammany  chi        In^a  per- 
sonal history  could  have  been  incorporated         *  c< 
densed  pamphlet.    As  a  biographer,  ho"""              ,   j 
labors  under  no  visible  Ambarrassment.                --to  t'- 
duce  a  book  of  nearly          lages,  dealing  r,              i  r 
history  of  the  Unitea         t.es  for  th«  nani.  i.«vnut}       ^ 
thirty  ve          md  exor^a           w        ch                        nki 
own  1               A                         I            itc 
An                •-'                                              a.,  * 

*,       te.    li-  •■^i«  way  Mr.  l^^^rie  ^-^s  1       »»«ipect-« 
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POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1901.  Edited  b>  J.  Scott 
Keltie  and  I.  P.  A.  Renwick.  12mo,  pp.  1320.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Compauy.    $3. 

The  latest  issue  of  "The  Statesman's  Year- Book  "  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  much  other  new  material  of  a  statisti- 
cal nature,  the  results  of  the  censuses  taken  during  lUUO  and 
1901  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Austria-Hunsary,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the 
British  empire.  Recent  changes  in  the  political  map  of  the 
world  are  indicated  in  the  transference  of  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  from 
their  old  independent  position  %  to  the  portion  of  the  volume 
devoted  to  the  British  empire.  In  dealing  with  Australia, 
also,  the  new  commonwealth  is  for  the  first  time  treated  as 
a  political  entity.  The  general  excellence  of  the  "Year- 
Book**  seems  to  us  to  Justify  the  opinion  previously  ex- 
pressed in  this  magazine,  that  the  publication  deserves  to 
rank  as  first  among  the  statistical  annuals  published  in  the 
English  language. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By  Richard  T. 
Ely.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  387. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.20. 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  an  American  treatise  on 
political  economy  should  within  twelve  years  have  attained 
its  thirty-first  thousand.  Perhaps  this  fact  is  in  great  part 
explained  by  the  well-understood  purpose  of  the  book,  which 
was  to  present  what  the  intelligent  citizen  ought  to  know  in 
r^ard  to  political  economy;  and,  while  doing  this  with 
scientific  accuracy,  not  to  attempt  to  give  exhaustive  classi- 
fications and  sub-classifications.  Another  marked  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  ethical  side  of 
political  economy.  Dr.  Ely  has  endeavored  to  help  those 
who  wish  practical  guidance  in  the  solution  of  economic 
questions  as  they  arise  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  In  the 
present  revision  statistical  statements  have  been  brought 
down  to  date  and  theoretical  expositions  have  been  changed 
so  far  as  the  advance  of  economic  thought  clearly  requires 
that  this  should  be  done.  In  other  respects  the  book  remains 
the  same.  Its  success  as  a  popular  exposition  of  economics 
is  most  gratifying. 

Industrial  Evolution.  By  Carl  BUcher.  Translated 
by  S.  Morley  Wickett.  8vo,  pp.  893.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2.50. 

This  analysis  of  the  great  processes  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion by  an  eminent  German  specialist  has  been  employed 
by  students  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  economics  and  as  a 
preparation  for  economic  thinking.  In  a  late  revision  of  the 
work  the  author  had  specially  in  mind  this  class  of  readers, 
and  has  presented  several  of  the  lectures  in  a  simpler  form, 
advising,  however,  the  concurrent  use  of  a  good  systematic 
treatise  of  the  principles  of  political  economy.  The  present 
translation  has  been  made  from  the  author's  last  revision, 
and  embodies  his  complete  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Some  Questions  of  Larger  Politics.    By  Edwin  Maxey. 
'  12mo,  pp.  134.    New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    $1. 

The  discussions  in  this  volume  have  already  appeared 
in  several  of  the  leading  American  mai^nzines,  and  some  of 
them  have  received  notice  in  former  numbers  of  t  lie  Review 
OF  Reviews.  Among  the  topics  treated  are :  "Ti>e  Speaker- 
ship," *'  Race  Supremacy  In  South  Africrn,'*  "  Aiifxlo-Russian 
Relations,"  "Tlie  Eastern  Question,"  "Election  of  United 
States  Senators,"  **Tho  Referendum  inAnu'rica."  **The 
Eight-Hour  Day  by  Legislation,"  and  "  Methods  iti  Political 
Discussion." 

The  Gavel  and  the  Mace ;  or,  Parliamentary  Law  in 
Easy  Chapters.  By  Frank  Warren  Hackett.  13mo, 
pp.  272.    New  York  :  McClure,  PhillipH&Co.   $1.25. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hackett  has  achieved 
what  almost  any  one  would  have  believed  impossible  in  pro- 
ducing a  really  entertain!  ni;  an  I  brilliant  manual  of  parlia- 


mentary law ;  not  that  it  is  in  the  conventional  and  stereo^ 
ty  ped  form  of  a  parliamentary  treatise,  but  the  actual  bodjr 
of  the  law  is  presented  in  Its  pages,  and  an  attentive  resdiog 
of  the  volume  will  provide  one  with  the  knowledge  nrrmntrj 
to  conduct  an  ordinary  public  meeting  in  this  country.  All 
the  topics  usually  treated  in  works  on  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure are  covered  in  Mr.  Hackett^s  chapters.  Among  tbe« 
are  "How  Meetings  Get  Under  Way,"  "'Tlie  Legislaton: 
How  Composed,"  **The  Sources  of  Parliamentary  Law," 
"  Lawmakers  at  Work,"  "  Quorum,"  **  How  to  Make  a  Mo- 
tion," "  Petitions,"  "  Postponement,"  "  Laying  on  the  Ta- 
ble," "Commitment,"  "Amendment,"  "Privileged  Qnes- 
tions,"  "  Debate,"  "  Committees,"  etc. 

Roller t's  Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law.  By  Josepii 
Thomas  Robert.  16mo,  pp.  2W.  New  York :  Dou- 
bleday  &  McClure  Company.    75  cents. 

The  great  merit  claimed  by  Mr.  Robert  for  his  prims' 
isitssiinplicity  of  statement.  He  has  aimed  to  make  a  text- 
book on  parliamentary'  law  so  simple  that  the  average  high* 
school  teacher  can  make  it  plain  to  the  average  high-aciiool 
pupil.  In  concluding  his  preface,  Mr.  Robert  says :  "  If  any- 
where  this  little  book  makes  parliamentary  practice  too 
simple  and  too  plain,  please  let  me  know ;  and  1*11  give 
bonds  to  strive  in  all  my  future  work  tr»  repeat  that  blundtf 
as  often  as  I  can."  The  lessons  that  make  up  this  little  booli 
have  been  tested  in  classes  and  clubs  so  thoroughly  that 
their  clearness  has  been  thoroughly  proven. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  SOUTH    AFRICA. 

The  New  South  Africa :  Its  Value  and  Development 
By  W.  Bleloch.  8vo,  pp.  435.  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    18. 

A  new  book  on  South  Africa,  dealing  not  with  the  Boer 
war  and  the  past,  but  with  the  future  of  the  country,  ought 
to  have  many  readers.  The  volume  by  Mr.  Bleloch  contaius 
the  fullest  exposition  that  has  come  under  our  notice  of  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  laws  relating  to  gold-mining,  the  coal 
fields,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  railways,  the  fiscal  policj. 
and  other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  Englishznen  and  oUiers 
who  are  contemplating  settlement  in  the  new  British  prov- 
inces,—the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

With  a  Policeman  in  South  Africa ;  or.  Three  Years  in 
the  Natal  Mounted  Police.  By  E.  W.  Searle.  13mo, 
pp.  130.    New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press.    75  cents. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Searle,  the  author  of  this  work,  had  thne 
years*  experience  in  the  Natal  police  before  the  present 
troubles  in  South  Africa  had  begun.  The  descriptions  of 
places  which  have  in  more  recent  times  been  singled  out  for 
distinction  in  connection  with  the  Boer  war  are  exceedinglr 
entertaining  and  realistic.  His  sojourn  in  the  country  pat 
Mr.  Searle  on  terms  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  land 
and  the  people. 

BOOKS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Problems  of  Evolution.  By  F.  W.  Headley.  Svo,  pp 
373.    i;ew  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $8. 

This  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Darwinian  theory  by 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  birds.  Mr.  Headley  devotes 
much  space  to  the  subject  of  natural  selection,  showing 
that  heredi  ty  limits  the  range  of  variation,  and  limits  it  more 
narrowly  as  evolution  advances.  In  the  second  part  of  hit 
work,  Mr.  Headley  discusses  the  problems  of  human  evoli- 
tion,  assuming  that  the  principles  which  havebroujcht  aboat 
the  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  must  also  aooountfor 
the  evolution  of  man.  After  reviewing  the  condiUoss  ef 
progress  and  civilization,  Mr.  Headley  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  the  great  un  progressive  people, — the  Ghlnen.- 
hinting  at  the  possibility  that  Cliina  may  eventually  dsiekv 
into  a  progressivo  nation. 
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Men  and  Letters.  By  Herbert  Paul.  12mo,  pp.  884. 
New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  series  of  essays  by  a  cultivated  Englisn  crltio 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  Classical  Poems  of  Tennyson," 
"  Matthew  Arnold's  Letters,"  "  Sterne,"**  Gibbon's  Life  and 
Letters,"  **  The  Victorian  Novel,"  "  Macaulay  and  His  Crit- 
ics," and  other  topics  in  modern  English  literature.  Most  of 
the  i>apers  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  NtneUefUh 
CetUury. 

^Sconset  Cottage  Life  :  A  Summer  on  Nantucket  Island. 
By  A.  Judd  Northrup.  Syracuse :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen.    $1. 

Mr.  A.  Judd  Northrup,  a  lover  of  'Sconset,  a  quaint 
hamlet  on  the  extreme  southeastern  end  of  Nantucket 
Island,  has  written  a  charming  description  of  the  place, 
having  in  mind  city  people  who  may  wish  to  know  where  to 
go  during  the  summer  time  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
healthful  enjoyment  with  the  least  amount  of  worry  and 
expense.  The  first  edition  of  his  little  book  was  published 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  interval  the  little  village 
has  undergone  some  marked  changes;  but  the  author  states 
that  in  the  main  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  twenty  years 
ago.  **It8  spirit,  its  simple  pleasures,  its  ever  resounding 
surf,  the  battle  on  *  the  rips,*  the  glamour  of  the  moors  at 
sunset,— these  and  a  hundred  other  things  remain  as  of 
yore."  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Northrup's  book  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs  which  will  interest  many  visitors 
to  'Sconset,  old  and  new. 

The  Stage  in  America,  1897-1900.  By  Norman  Hap- 
good.  12mo,  pp.  408.  New  York :  The  MacmlUan 
Company.    $1.75. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser^  and  a  valued  writer  on  dramatic 
topics  for  several  of  the  leading  magazines,  has  written  a 
book  which  aims  to  describe  the  present-day  conditions  of 
the  American  stage,  both  artistic  and  commercial.  In  this, 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  attempted  no  profound  criticism,  but  has 
held  rather  to  ttie  journalistic  ideal  of  presenting  facts  as 
they  are.  The  book,  however,  contains  a  great  fund  of  dis- 
criminating comment  on  our  most  popular  plays  and  players 
of  the  last  three  or  four  dramatic  seasons. 

m 

The  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  Illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  12mo, 
pp.  268.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Colonel  Drake's  "  Myths  and  Fables  of  To-dny"  shows 
how  large  a  part  superstition  has  hnd  in  the  shaping  of  say- 
ings and  doings  that  materially  affert  our  daily  lives.  The 
book  discusses  the  "Folklore  of  Childhood,"  "Weather 
Lore."  "  Charms  to  Good  Luck,"  "  Charms  Against  Disease," 
and  many  other  matters  of  every -day  life  that  have  more  or 
less  influence— often  unacknowledged— in  the  determination 
of  conduct. 

The  Chinaman  as  We  See  Him,  and  Fifty  Years  of 
Work  for  Him.  By  Rev.  Ira  M.  Condit,  D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  233.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.50. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  all  things 
Chinese,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Condi t  has  brought  out  a  book  dealing 
with  the  Chinaman  as  an  immigrant  to  the  United  States, 
and  giving  the  experience  of  Christian  missions  among  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  slope  This  aspect  of  the  Chinese 
question  is  but  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country,  and 
the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Condi t  are  of  no  small  impor- 
U»r.-e.  Estimating  the  number  of  Chinese  at  present  in  the 
United  SUtes  as  100,000,  Dr.  Condit  apportions  18,000  to  San 
Francisco,  64,000  to  the  Pacific  coast  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  28.000  to  other  States  and  Territories.  The  num- 
ber of  Chinese  Cliristians  at  present  in  the  United  States  he 
estimatiB  at  1,000. 


School  and  College  Speaker.  Edited  by  Wilmot  Brook- 
ings Mitchell.  12mo,  pp.  858.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    $L 

A  new  "  speaker "  for  school  and  college  use  has  been 
compiled  by  Prof.  Wilmot  B.  Mitchell,  of  Bowdoin  College. 
The  book  gives  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  elocution, 
besides  providing  declamations  for  boys  and  girls  of  school 
and  college  grade.  Many  of  the  selections  included  in  the 
volume  have  never  before  been  printed  as  declamations; 
but  the  editor  assures  us  that  most  of  them  have  been  tested 
in  prize  speaking  contests  and  class-room  work  in  Bowdoin 
College.  Such  distinctly  modem  writers  as  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  Henry  W.  Grady,  Senator  Beveridge,  President 
McEinley,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  are  represented  by  selections, 
although  the  standard  orators  of  former  days  have  by  no 
means  been  neglected. 

Patriotic  Eloquence  Relating  to  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  Its  Issues.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Robert  I.  Fulton  and  Thomas  C.  Trueblood.  12mo, 
pp.  864.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  speeches  relating  ex- 
clusively to  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  resulting 
issues.  Many  of  our  prominent  public  men  are  represented 
in  the  book,  and  their  speeches  set  forth  the  various  and  con- 
flicting views  of  American  policy  that  have  been  developed 
within  recent  years. 

A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building ;  Biographi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Descriptive.  By  Russell  Stur- 
gls.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  A— E.  4to,  pp.  942. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $18.  Sold 
only  by  subscription. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  dictionary  of  archi- 
tecture, there  was  only  one  work  of  similar  scope  in  the 
English  language;  that  was  published  some  ten  years  ago  Ly 
a  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  its  publication.  It  i.s 
also  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  one  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student.  There  was,  therefore,  abundant  reason  for  under- 
taking the  preparation  of  a  practically  complete  encyclo- 
pedic dictionary,  with  the  alphabetic  arrangement  carried 
to  minute  subdivision,  and  with  cross-references  in  abun- 
dance. The  architecture  of  such  countries  as  Italy,  France, 
or  England  is  treated  in  elaborate  articles,  while  minor  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  building,  form  the  subjects  of  briefer  papers. 
Much  information  concerning  technical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  building  trades  is  included  in  the 
work.  It  will  thus  be  found  of  use,  not  only  to  the  profes- 
sional architect,  builder,  and  sculptor,  but  to  the  owner 
himself.  The  staff  of  contributors  to  the  dictionary  includies 
many  eminent  architects,  painters,  engineers,  and  other  ex- 
pert writers,  American  and  foreign,  all  working  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis. 

Telephone  Lines  and  Their  Properties.    By  William  J. 

Hopkins.    12mo,  pp.  807.    New  York :  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Several  chapters  in  Professor  Hopkins*  excellent  man- 
ual on  *' Telephone  Lines  and  Their  Properties  **  have  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  while  many  diagrams  have  been 
added  and  the  number  of  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo> 
graphs  largely  increased.  There  is  also  an  account  of  th- 
latest  developments  of  composite  working  and  wirelesw 
telephony. 

Amateur  Photography  :  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Be- 
ginner. By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  12mo,  pp.  185. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.25. 

In  the  new  edition  of  this  manual  on  amateur  photog- 
raphy, Mr.  Adams  has  retained  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  book  as  it  originally  appeared,  revising,  however,  all 
that  is  thus  retained,  omitting  obsolete  matter  and  adding 
much  new  and  nseful  information. 
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Ab^lard  and  Heloise,  The  Letters  of,  J.  McX'abe,  Crit. 
Abyssinia  and  France- 1.,  V.  Goedorp,  HUP,  July  15;  -II., 

RKP,  August  1. 
Achin,  Sumatra,  Holland's  War  in,  R.  D.  Blumenfeld,  Harp. 
Actors,  Illiteracy  of,  S.  Robson,  Forum. 
Advertising,  an  Art  in  Its  Infancy,  Mary  Cliolmondeley, 

Bkman. 
Afghanistan,  Ameer  of :  Instructions  to  His  Son  on  ViHiting 

England,  MonR. 
Agrarian  Freemasonry  in  the  United  States,  A.  (UialKmeau 

RSoc,  July. 
Aguiualdo,  Emilio :  The  Story  of  My  Capture,  E.  Ajjuinuldo, 

Ev. 
Aguinaldo,  The  Real,  O.  K.  Davis,  Ev. 
Air,    Compressed,  Facts  atkd    Figures  on,  J.  H.  Kinouly, 

CasM. 
Alcae,  Osteology  and  Systematic  Position  of  the,  R.  W.  Shu- 

feldt,  ANat,  Julv. 
Alcoholism,  R.  O.  Mason,  Arena. 
Algerian  Question,  C.  de  Saint-Aignan,  Nou,  July  1. 
Alpine  Guards,  The,  J.  Boyer,  (.'ass. 
Alps,  Nature  in  the,  T.  J.  Evans,  AngA. 
Alternating  Current  Power  Worlc,  1.  P.  Gaylord,  CasM. 
Amateur  Spirit,  The,  Atlant. 
American  Imperialism,  Sydney  Brooks,  Fort. 
American  Life— the  Life  of  Action,  H.  \V.  Conn,  NatM,  July. 
America's  Cup,  Influence  of,  on   Yacht-Designing,  w.  J. 

Henderson,  O. 
America's  Feeling  Toward  England,  S.  E.  Moflfett,  NineC. 
America's  Yellow  Danger,  M.  Dumoret,  Nou,  July  15. 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  Scrap-Book  of,  Str, 
Andrews,  Captain :   Across  the  Atlantic  in  a  Twelve-Foot 

Boat,  F.  A.  Talbot,  Str. 
Angling  in  the  Middle  West,  E.  Hough.  O. 
Anthropology  and  the  Evolution  of  Religion,  W.  W.  Pey- 
ton, Contem. 
Ants,  American,  Nests  of— II.,  W,  M.  Wheeler,  ANat,  July. 
Aosta,  French  Settlement  in,  P.  Melon,  Nou,  July  15. 
Apocalypse,  The  Study  of  the,  F.  G.  Lewis,  Bib,  July. 
Architectural  Design,  New  Departure  in  Study  of,  L.  Lorch, 

BP. 
Architecture,  Greek  and  Imperial  Roman,  R.  Sturgis,  IntM. 
Aridity,  a  Remedy  for,  J.  A.  Marshall,  AngA. 
Art: 

"  Annunciation,  The  " :  A  Note  on  an  Early  Venetian  Pic- 
ture, R.  E.  Fry,  MonR. 
Art,  Decorative  and  Industrial,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibi- 
tion, L.  F.  Day,  AJ. 
Art  Design  in  Leather  Carvings,  G.  E.  Walsh.  AI. 
Art,  Fine,  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  A.  Mudie,  MA. 
Art  Sales  in  London,  Some  Recent,  W.  Roberts,  NatR. 
Austrian,  Ben,  Painter,  G.  Kobb6,  Chaut. 
Berlin  Painters,  Modern,  F.  Servaes,  Art. 
BOcklin,  Arnold,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art. 
Calderon:  Frank,  His  School  for  Animal  Painting,  Hamp- 
shire, Leonore  van  der  Veer,  Str. 
Caravaggio  and  His  Master  Work,  J.  Ayscough,  AJ. 
Etching,  Revival  of  Interest  In,  M.T.  Everett,  BP. 
Hunt,  Walter,  Animal  Painter,  Mary  Hepworth-Dlxon, 

MA. 
Jungman,  Nico,  Art. 

Painters,  American,  Some  Minor,  N.  H.  Moore,  Mod. 
Paris  Salons,  The,  Art. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  1901— III.,  M.  H.  Spielmann, 

MA. 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy,  The  Homo  of  the,  E.  W.  Hasel- 

h'urst  ^1(1  A. 
Sinding,  Stephan,  Danish  Sculptor,  W.  R.  Prior,  MA. 
Sketching  from  Nature,  Olive  Stone,  A  I. 
Velazquez  in  London,  W.  L.  Crowdy,  Art. 
Wasley,  Frank,  His  Charcoal  Drawmgs,  F.  Emanuel,  Art. 
Arts  and  Industries,  Home,  E.  H.  Gregory,  Art. 
Asia,  Southwestern,  Link  Relations  of,  T.  Williams,  NatGM, 

July. 
Athletics  for  Women,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Mun. 
Atmosphere,  Sifting  the,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Contem. 
August  Days,J.  Burroughs,  Harp. 
Australia,  A  Bush  Fire  in,  E.  B.  Harper,  LeisH. 
Australian  Census,  T.  Ewiug,  RRM. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  vV.  Jeffery,  Mun. 
Australian  Commonwealth,  True   Origin  of,  J.  Bonwick, 

LeisH. 
Austrian,  Bon,  Painter,  G.  Kobb6,  Chaut. 
Autographs,  Literary,  W.  F.  Fauley,  Crit. 
Awatobi,  The  Storming  of,  G.  W.  James,  Chaut. 


Baconian  Authorship  of  Shakespeare,  A.  P.  Sinnott,  NatB, 
Ballad,  Tlie  Old  English,  E.  W.  Bowen,  SR,  July. 
Balloon,  Dirigible,  G.  Caye,  RRP,  Aug.  1. 
Balloon  Steering  by  Upper  Air  Currents,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Er. 
Balzac's  ''  Comodie  Humaine,"  The  Aim  of,  EUa  S.  Mapea, 

Crit. 
Bank,  Practical  Work  of  a-II.,  BankNY. 
Banking  Lessons  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  BankL. 
Banks,  National,  Preferring  Creditors  of,  BankNY. 
Banks,  National,  as  Public  Depositories,  BankNY. 
Barabas  and  Shylock  :  A  Character  Study,  I.  Davidson,  SB, 

July. 
Barton,  Miss  Clara,  President  of  the  Red  Cross,  at  Home, 

Anna  P.  Thomas,  Home. 
Bass,  Black,  Angling  for,  J.  A.  Henshan,  O. 
Bass  of  Ontario,  C.  W .  Nash,  Can. 

Baum,  The  Indian  Village  of,  H.  C.  Brown,  NatGM,  July. 
Benton,  Thomas  H.,  C.  W.  Sloan,  GBag. 
Bible  Study,  Modern  Jewish  Customs  as  Possible  Helps  in, 

A.  K.  Glover,  Bib,  July. 
Bismarck :  A  Study,  L.  Aegidi,  Deut. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  and  Victor  Hugo,  Miss  E.  L.  Banks,  Fort 
Bjoernson,  Bjoernstjerne,  and  the  Intellectual  Isolation  of 

France,  J.  B.  Segall,  Bkman. 
Black  Death,  E.  P.  Cheney,  PopS. 
B5cklin,  Arnold,  Count  de  Soissons,  Art. 
B(Mly,  Pose  of  the,  G.  T.  Stevens,  PopS. 
Boswell,  James,  the  Prince  of  Biographers,  P.  A.  Sillard, 

Atlant. 
Bow,  Near  London,  Fight  at.  In  1648,  H.  P.  Hills,  Gent. 
Brazil  of  To-day,  C.  Woeste,  RGen,  July. 
Bridges,  Robert,  A.  Symons,  MonR. 
British  Genius,  Study  of— IX.,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 
British  Idealistic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Centorr,  B. 

M.  Wenley,  AJT,  July. 
British  Industries,  How  Trade-Unionlsni  A£Fects.  B.  Taylor, 

NAR. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  Story  of,  YW. 
Brown,  T.  E.,  J.  R.  Mozley,  Temp. 
Browning,  Life  Philosophy  from,  W.  W.  Belew,  MRN. 
Bruce,  Margaret  Lockhart,  L.  C.  Harby,  AMonM. 
Burgundy,  Duchess  of,  and  the  Savoy   AUlance,  Comte 

d'HaubSonviile,  RDM,  July  1. 
Burma,  Temples  and  Archaeological  Treasures  of,  A.  Gmen- 

wedel.  Out. 
Butterfly,  The  Birth  of  a,  L.  W.  Brownell,  Ev. , 
California,  Southern,  Preservation  of  Missions  in,  E.  H.£d- 

derlein,  Cath. 
Camera,  Evolution  of,  W.  I.  L.  Adams,  Man. 
Campoamor,  Ramon  de,  the  Most  Famous  Modem  Spanish 

Poet,  Mary  J.  Serrano,  Crit. 
Canada,  Isolation  of,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  Atlant. 
Canadian  Banking,  Commerce,  aud  Manufactares.  Bank 

NY. 
Canadian  Militia,  Training  Camps  of,  A.  T.  Hunter,  Can. 
Canadian  Rockies  as  Climbing  Ground,  W.  D.  Wilcox,  PMM. 
Capital,  Opportunities  for,  in  the  United  States,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Ev. 
Capri,  Loss  of,  in  1808,  A.  Warren,  USM. 
Caravaggio  and  His  Master  Work,  J.  Ayscon|rh,  AJ. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  Homes  of,  Jane  MacNeil,  Man. 
Catholicism,  Roman,  Growth  of,  J.  McCabe,  NatR. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  a  Candid  Liberal  View  of,  J.  B.  Hob* 

man.  West. 
Chateaubriand,  the ''  Defection  "  of^.  Lanson,  BPar,Aiig.L 
(;hild.  Literary  Cult  of  the,  Louise  B.  Ekl wards,  Crit. 
Child,  Moilern.  as  a  Reader,  T.  Jenks,  BB. 
Chill,  Republic  of,  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan— II^F.  Macltf, 

BU. 
Chicago,  South,  Culture  Agencies  of— I.,  J.  M.  GiUette,  AJ3, 

July. 
China : 
China :  Her  History  and  Development,  J.  Barrett,  NatOMi 

July. 
Chinese  Conflict,  The,  F.  Flora,  NA,  July  1. 

Chinese  Fiasco,  The,  QR.  

Peking,  a  Lady  Besieged  in.  Miss  J.  Bredon,  WWM. 
Peking  Revisited,  Mrs.  A.  Little,  Com. 
Russo-Chinese  Imbroglio,  Taio-Ko  and  C.  Stanfbrd,  'VtA 
Christ.  An  Italian  Life  of,  B.  Lebanca,  RPL,  Jaly  U^ 
Christian  Science,  The  Simple  Logio  of,  W.  D.  MoCrMksBi 

N  A  R.  ^^ 

Christian  Science,  The  Wonders  of,  E.  Wood,  Aina. 
C'hurch  Music  in  Colonial  Days,  Meroia  A.  Keith,  llod. 
Church,  Music  in  the,  L.  C.  Eison,  IntlC 
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Cider  Indoatry  In  France  and  Enzland,  C.  W.  R.  Cooke, 

NineC. 
Civil  War,1881-8S,  Gaerrllla  or  PartlBan  Warfare  In— IV., 

T,  M.  McGuire,  U8M. 
Clarke,  William,  YM. 

CoBllliona  Law  (18U).  E.  OUiTter,  RDM.  July  1. 
College,  Llterarr  Drill  In— I.,  II  Shakcepeare  Came  to  Chl- 

CHKD.  *i.  &.  Lee.  Crlt. 
College  Students.  Alleged  Luxury  Among,  W.  R.  Harper, 


T,  Blakemore.  Eni 
Poemon,  V.  Ciar 


Commerce,  Interna tloQal,  Metric  System  and.  J.  H.  Gore, 
Forura. 

Commerce.  Oriental.  Relation  of  Banklus  to,  BaukNY. 

Coniinerce.  Sea.  A  Century  of,  B.  Taylor.TUonR. 

Comptrnlleror  tlie  Currency,  BankNY. 

Congo  State  and  the  Babr-el-Ghazel.  E.  D.  Morel.  NineC. 

ConslitatlonH.Ttie  Amendmentor.  CO.  Tlebenor.  ALK. 

CuAperatlve  Experiment.  A  Dutch.  A.  W.  Small.  AJS.  July. 

CoOperators  and  the  New  Century,  West. 

Corpusrlea.Free,  in  Metale.  J.  J.ThomBon.  PopS. 

Cotton  In  France,  O.  Senn,  RPP,  July  10. 

Criapi,  Franceflco.  RRL. 

Cniker,  Richanl,  L.  Belbold,  Mun. 

Cromwell,  The  Protectorate  of,  QR. 

CraeadeB,  and  the  Economic  Development  oF  Western  Eu- 
rope. H.  Prutz,  IntM. 

Cuba's  Industrial  Poaelbilltles,  A.  G.  Robinson,  AMRR. 

Custer,  Generul.  and  His  Command,  ^Masutcre  ol  by  clie 
Savase  Sioui,  A.  BurKholder.  WW^tl. 

Cycling  In  the  Black  Forest.  A.  R.  QuintoD,  LelsH. 

Cycling  In  Caihay.  T.  P.  Terry.  O. 

Darmstadt.  The  Exposition  of  the  Artist  Colony  In,  J.  Q. 
Adams.  AMRR. 

Debts.  National,  O.  P.  Austin.  NAR. 

Decoration  fora  Living  Room.  A.  H,  Baxter.  Art. 

Democracy.The  Passing  of.  H.  G.  Welht,  NAR. 

Denmark.  The  Liberal  Victory  In.  RRL. 

Deciartment  Stores.  H.  E.  Armstrong.  A  Ins. 

Descartes  as  Mathematician  and  pEyslclst,  W.  J.  Vaughn ; 
as  a  Philosopher,  J.  J.  Tigert.  MRN. 

Detroit.  tliB  BlcentennlHl  City.  W.  Sterling,  Mod. 

Devery,  William  S..  Disciplinarian  >Uthods  of,  A.  Kuhl, 
McCl, 

Diet.  Importance  at.  In  Sickness  and  In  Health.  H.  Eich- 


Dlsmi 


Swamp,  and  Hon-  to  Oo  There.  Harriet  E.  Freeman 
Emma  G.  Cummlng».  Chaut. 
of  Columbia,  Government  of.  H.  B.  F.  Mocfarland, 


Doggett, 


Cook,  MonR. 


ad.  Deceased: 


L  Famous  Comedian.  T.  A, 

n,  AJ. 


Drake  and  bls&accessors,  cam. 

Drama,  SpecUcular  Element  In.  Edln. 

Dramatic  Critic,  Reminiscences  of  a— I..  H.  A.  Clapp.  Atlant. 

Dntch  Fisher-Folk,  W.  E,  Carlin,  O. 

East,  Far,  Sitnation  in.  Edin. 

Economics  in  thi  "  ' ' 


Edai 


:  Public  Schools.  O.  Gunt 
:B,The  Unification  of,  J. 
rements  for  Admission  I 


nan,  SB, 
in  to.  E.  H.  Babbitt, 

lectiveWorkln,B.J. 


College  Degre 
July. 

College,  Requireme 
8R.Ju1y. 

College  and  School, 
Ramage,  SK,  July. 

Economics  In  the  Public  Schools.  Q.  Gnnton.  Gunt. 
Education,  the  End  in~I^  A.  T.  Hadley ;  II..  L.  Abbott.  Oul 
Education  In  the  South,  £.  A.  Alderman,  Out. 
Education,  Legal,  F.  M.  Finch.  ALB. 
Edward  VII.,  Court  of,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen.  Mnn. 
Egypt,  Irrigation  of;  The  Nile  Reservoirs,  J.  Ward.  CasM. 
Egypt,  TheTlejuvenation  of.  F.  A.  Talbot.  Cos. 
Electric-Power  Inetallatlons  of  Italy.  E.  Rlgnaml.  Eag. 
ElectHcity.  Progress  In,  G.  Rom,  RRP,  Jufy  15. 
Electro-Cbemistrr.  L.  Houllevtgue.  KPar,  August  1. 
Engli>eerlng  as  a  Profession.  G.  H.  Paine.  Mun. 
Engineers.    Commercial   Education    for.   L.   5.  Randolph 

CasM. 
English  Judicature.  A  Century 

English  Spelling,  SimpllBcaUoT- --.----..- 

English  as  Spoken  In  England.  J.  Ralph.  Harp. 
Epflepsy-The  Dangers  of,  C.  Pelman.TJeut..  July. 
Episcopal  Thrones  and  Pulplta,  C.  Coleman.  Arch, 


EEhanftee.  Study  of.  T.  K.  Cheyne.  A  JT,  July. 
Evolution  and  Holy  Scripture.  HasN,  July  IB. 
Evolution  and  Human  Pertectalillltj,  A  Torel,  Inl 


LtM. 


„,„Jie.NEni.. 
Fiction.  A  New  Element  In 
Flgnrlnea,  Chinese,  Marght 


:uimLlLy,A.  curej.  hiliu. 
in  of.  A^H.  Church,  Eng. 

es  for  the  Uiiem 

E1li»beth  L.  Carr,  i 
rittt  A.  Hamm,  AI. 


Factory  Expens-, ,       _ 

Family  Budgets— v..  Lady  A gnew.  Corn  ,    „    „ 

Farms.  Abandoned,  as  Homes  for  the  Unemployed.  C.  E. 


8J0,  P.Le- 
[.  July  IE; 


French  Legal  Jargon.  E,  R.  Holm 


^.J.H.Cr«spl,Cham. 


Fougl.  Interesting  Facts  Abon 

Genesis.  Legends  of.  H.  Qunke..  mv. 

Gentleman.  Modern,  The  Evolution  of,  Gent. 

German  Code.  New.  Organization  of  the  Family  Under  the, 

A.  Crttlnon.  RefS.  July  IB. 
Germany.  City  Admlnlstralion  in.  E.  J.  James.  AJS,  July. 
Germany.  Former  English  InQuence  in.  S.  Whitman.  NAR. 
Gilbert,  WiUliun,  of  ColcbestiT.  Brother  Potamlan,  PopS. 
Gilroan.  DanlBTColt,  G.  8.  Hall,  OuL 
Glasgow  Exhibition.  Fine  Art  at  the,  A.  Mndle,  MA. 
Glonceater.  Fishing  Industry  of.  J.  B.  Connolly,  8crlh. 
God.  The  Fatherhood  of.  G.  W.  Northrop.  AJT,  July. 
God  Idea.  Developmentof  the.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Mind. 
Gold,  Influence  of  tlie  Ne«-  Supply  of,  O.  E.  Roberts.  NAR. 
"-"    \._Haultaln,_Con- — 

GorkrMaxliiier'Lanro  G'iTi"pBno""NA"y  Count  E. 

de  VogOe.  RDM,  Aug.  1. 
Gospels  as  a  Source  tor  Lite  ot  Christ.  J.  Macpherson,  AJT. 

Great  Britain : 

Bill.  Soma  Fallacies  and  the.  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw, 


Empire,  T.  .J 

Great  Britain 

Liberal  Imbroglio.  S 


r_tbe  United    Kingdom  and  t 


c  Decay  of,  Contem. 

._ Vemyss  Reid.  NineO. 

Liberal  Party  and  Its  DlfTerenceB,  J.  A.  Spender,  Contem. 

Liberalism  <n  exlrtmit.  E.  Dicey,  Fort. 

Mediterranean   Fleet:    Shall    It    Remain    Unready?    A. 

White.  NatK. 
Mediterranean  Scare— I..  A.  8.  Hurd;  IT..  E.  Robertson, 

NIneC. 
Military  Service  and  Sultrage,  J.  H.  Burton,  U8M. 
Naval  Questions  of  the  Day,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Fort. 
Navy.  I^e :  Some  Facta  and  Fallacies,  Fort. 
Parliamentary  8e,ssloD,  IWl,  Black. 
Practical  Training  in  the  Britisli  Army.  USM. 
Ruminations  of  a Itegl mental  Officer,  USM. 
Rural  Exodus.  E.  A.  8.  Lowndes.  West. 
Sea  Fisheries,  The  Decay  ot  Our.  QR. 
South  African  Republics.  PaclQcatlon  of  the,  Fomm. 
Great  Lakes.  Ore-Handling  Machinery  on  the,  J.  N.  Hatch. 

Greece  and  Asia,  Edln. 

Haeckel,  Ernst,  and  His  Work,  R.  8.  Baker,  McCl. 

Halle,  and  Its  Charities.  A  Visit  to.  LeIsH. 

Harrlsons.The,  of  Berkel^.Va.. Sarah  H.  Johnston.  AMonM. 

Havana,  Sanitation  and  Yellow  Fever  in.  V.  Havard.  San. 

Highways,  American.  The  Building  of.  G.  E.  Walsh.  Qnnt. 

Himalayas,  Across  the,  in  Midwinter.  Blsrlot  ttonaldshay, 


P.C.  Standing,  USM. 
Hughitt.  Marvin,  President  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 

K.R..  H.  I.  Cleveland,  Ev. 
Hugo,  Victor,  and  Prince  Bismarck.  Hiss  E.  L.  Banks. Fori. 
Humanism  and  the  College  of  the  Future.  D.  Y.  Thomas, 


-'fi 


e  and  Sanitary  Science  in  tba  Ulth  Century,  O.  M. 

India  i^  Bail  king  in.  G.  Cecil,  BankL. 

India,  ImpceBslons  of,  H.O.  Potter,  Cent, 

India,  Religious  Temples  In.  8.  Vas.  Cath. 

India:  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny— VIII,,  W.  H.  Pltchett, 

ludla.  Twelve  Thousand  Miles  Awheel  In,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Work- 
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IndDKtHal  Chrnigea  Since  1B88.  C.  D.  Wright.  WW. 

Infantry  Tnctlcs,  Evnlnlion  of.  F.  N.  Mnude.  USM. 
InfuBorta,  MethodB  for  Uwj  in  the  Studj-  of,  A.  W. 

ANat,  July. 

laiwctH  HH  Carriers  of  Dlneane.  9.  E.  JeltifTr.  Man. 
Invention.  AmBrlcaii,  n  Onlurv  of,  L.  Meiifl,  Gunt. 
Ireland,  the  Gaelic  Revival  In.T.  O'Donncll.  AMHR. 
Iron  Ore:  Machinery  for  Handling,  on  the  American  Great 

Lal[es,J.N.  Halch.Eng. 
Iron  and  Steel  Production,  American    Primacy  In.  J.  F. 

Crowell,  IntM. 
Islam,  The  BeBinnlngs  of.  W.  M.  Patton,  AIKM. 
Italy: 
Gfrl  Life  In.  Marrhf^  Theodoll.  LHJ. 
Homicide  in,  N.  foliijani,  BSoc.  .Tnly. 
The  Fifteenth  Centurj-  In.  E.  Bovet,  Btl. 
Itellan  I>raiiia  In  the  Last  Half-Ceutury,  E.  Cheeclil.  NA, 

July  1. 
Italian  Elections,  MachlBVelllsm  In,  G.  Lanielone,  RPL, 

July  IS. 
James.  Francis,  Marlon  Hepwortb-Dlion,  AJ. 
Jerahmeell tea,  Study  of  the.  T.  K.  Chcync.  A.IT.  July. 
JeroniB  Park,  The  Pasalngof,  W.  S.  VosburBh.  O. 
Jevlah  Caetomn,  Modern,  as  Helps  In  tllbiu  Study.  A.  K. 

Glover  Bib,  JulT. 
Joachim.  Joseph,  w.  von  Waslelewskl.  Deut.  July. 
JolinBon,  CllfUin,  and  HIb  Pictures  of  New  England  Life, 

Mary  B.  Hartt,  NEng. 
Johnson,  Tom  L.,  W.  K.  Merrick,  FrL. 
■     Isprudenee.  Concerning  the  Sir         " 


VJS.July. 


a  Indian  Reservat 


MIsHlons  In  Snuthera  California,  Prcservattoo  of,  E,  H.  In- 

dorluin,  Cath. 
MlsHlstilppI  Valley,  Early  French  OccDimtlon  of  the,  E.  E. 

Mnck'l'n8-Birds"Days  with  the.  I.  W.  BUke,  Bt. 
Mod jesKa, Helena.  C.J.  Phillips,  Calh. 
Mollire'aAVomen,  H.  Davlgnon,  RGen.  Jnly, 

Moo<iy,  Miss  Fannie,  B---  >'-"■—■- 

Moody,  Willi  -   ■•-    - 

Moon,  Birth  I 

Morocco.  Rldlna  and  Camping  In,  Cham. 

Moscow  Before  IS1&  E.  Haumant.  RPar,  July  15. 

Mosquitoes,  W.  9.  Harwood.  O. 

MosqnKoi's   as   Transtn liters  of   Disease,  L.  O.  Hovud. 

Motliers  and  Donghlert..  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  HonR. 
Municipal  I  ties.   Local  Self-UovemmBnt  of,   E.  HcQuUlta, 

»c8y,  Lottei 

Mural  Palming,  F.  Fi 

Munic,  Church,  In  ColouUI  Days,  Mercla  A.  Keith,  Hod. 
Music,  Military,  Development  of.  Marian  West,  Mnn. 
Muxic  Prouram,  The  Rise  of  the,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mds,  Jul)'. 
Musical  Ethics.  E.  tjwayne,  Mus,  July. 
Muslcians.MorBlEdacatlonof.  <;.  Manclair,  RRP,  Ang.L 
Mntinleson  American  tflilpn,  J.  R.  I^nears.  Man. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the- VIII,,  W.  H.  FItchett,  Cora. 
Napoleon  I  .  Birthplace  of,  Nonie  Powell.  Can. 
Napoleon  I..  Chnractor  of.  as  Shown  In  BnlletinB.P 

tlonn.  EssavB,  and  Pamphlets.  Deut. 
Napoleon  at   Play :    His  Married  Life  at  La  Halmalan. 

G.  DoDubor.  PMM. 
Napoleon  and  Princ*  Mettci 
Napoleon  HI.,  Bismarck,  a 

Jnly  15. 
National  Indebtedness.  O.  P.  Aaslln.NAR. 


labor  Unions. 

•akes:  see  Great  Lakes. 

lake  Memphremngog,  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  NEng. 

AnRusge.  An  InlernallnnHl.  M.  Br6a1.  RPar.  July  U 


I,  NatM.Julyi  W.  M. 


enrglana  Hill,  G«Dt. 
PoUBh  QoeaUon.  RDM. 

National  Indebtedness. O.  P.  Aaslln.NAR. 

Negro  Leadership,  Evolution  of.  W.  B.  B.  DdBoIb,  DU, 

NetherLndB  Railway  Company,  Case  ot  the,  NatR. 

Newfoundland  Question.  QK. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Lntlf  rs  of.  W.  H.  fiheran.  Cath. 

Newspaper  Art  and  Artists.  Katlierlne  L.  Smith.  Bknuuu 

Newspapers.  American,  B.  Wlncbenter,  Mind. 

New  England:   The  UlU  Town   Problem,  B.  A.  Wright. 

NEng. 
New  England,  Rock  Formations  ot:  "  Sermons  Id  SlaHa," 

C.  U.  Crandall,  NEng.  ^^ 

New  Hampshire,  Summer  Flowers  of,  F.  French,  O, 
'■'— -  "— ■'    ■-'-n  Flsfce  and  the  Colonial  Ulstory  of ,  If la 


Sohnylcr  van  Rensselaer. 
New  Yorlt :  The  City  and  Its 
"ew  Yo ■ 

July. 


New  York  City  Apar 


Its  Lite,  C.  Annet,  RPar, 


met,  RPar,  Aot.L 
'.  H.  laraeU,  ArdL, 


Library  Cooperation.  Lodilla  Ambrose,  Dial.  July  IB. 
LI  Huna  Chang,  Passing  of,  E.  Wlldman,  Mun. 
Linuor  Tramc.  Magnitude  of  the,  R.  M.  Rabb,  Arena. 
Literature.  Catholic.  A  Century  of.  W.H.  Kent,  Dub. 
Literature,  Continental,  A  Year  ut.  Dial.  AUEUSt  1. 
Locomotive,  American,  as  a  Hl8h.Speed  Machine.  E.  P. 

Lombards?'rh?,^.  C.  Casartelll.  Dnb. 

London:  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.Three  Years  with  the. 

G.  Nngent-BankeB.  Black. 
Longevity,  Philosophy  of.  Emilia  P.  Bazan.  EM.  July. 
Louis  XV..  of  France,  Marriage  at,  with  Maria  Leszczynska, 

F.  Fnnck-Brentano.  Deut,  July. 
McKlDley.  President.  Tour  of.  leol,  H,  L.  West,  Forum. 
Machlne^oulding.  J.  Horner,  CanM. 
Maohlne^hop  Comlltlons  in  the  United  States,  M.  Cokely, 


illan.  The  Strait  of.. 


Hasellan.  The  E 
Macler,  BC. 


N^ng. 
Maltese  Qrtevances.  O.  Eltg 
Mammalia.  The  Evolution  i 


'eting-Honsea  In.  Edith   A.  Sawyer 
B.  Scott,  IntM. 


, __-_ orality.  Agnes  G.  Lewis,  West. 

latlhews.  Brander,  as  a  Dramatic  Critic,  W.  P.  Trent, 
IntM. 
Matterhom.  A  Record  Climb  tip  the,  S.  Tamer,  Can. 
Medal  of  Honor,  American,  J.  V.  J.  Archibald,  Over.  July. 

■•'   *3a."The      -  " -'  — 

-,  C.  C.  t 


Ney.  Marshal.  The  Execution  of.  R.  BlennerhasBett,  KatR. 
Niagara,  The  Chalnlnu  of,  O.  E.  Dunlap,  WW. 
Niagara  Falls,  U.  A.  WlUey.  Home. 
Nietzsche,  Frederick. and  HIppolyte 

Elisabeth  FOrstei'-Nletzsclie.  Dec. 
Nlleland.  Negro,  and  Uganda.  QR. 
Nile  BeservoIrB,  J.  Ward.  CaaM. 
Nineteenth  C'j^ritury.  Great  Movements  of  the— Il„  F.  nu" 

Nineteenth  Century,  Physical  Science  In  the.  B.  O.  FIowv. 

Nineteenth  Century,  Time  Spirit  ot  the,  Edin. 


I,  Passion  Play  at.  and  tho  EzpoaiUon  of  l> 


Opening  of,  W.  R.  Draper.  Home. 
Old  iWtamont.  The  Poetry  of  G.  D.  Spates.  SR,  July. 
Oriental  Chronology.  Recent  luvestlgationatn,  L.  B.  Pai 

Bib,  July. 
Oriental  Commerce,  Relation  of  Banking  to.  P.  C.  Ei 


Panama.  Old  and  Now,  A  Glimpse  of,  M.  UoMahon,  Ckth. 
Pan-American  Exposition: 

A  Camera-Girl  on  the  Midway,  Mllllcent  Olnutoad,  Hod. 

Color  the  Esthetic  Feature  of  the  KxposltlOD,  HTSahMM; 

Exposition.  The.  as  a  Work  of  Art, O.  H.  Caffln,  WW. 

Fine  Arts  Exhibition  at  the.K.H.Bnuh,AI. 

Indian  Vlll»Ke  of  Baum.  H.  C.  BrownTNatQlC.  Jnly. 

Pan-American  Exposition,  W.  H.  Page.  WW. 

Personal  Impressions  of.  J.  M.  Chappla,  NatM,  Jvly. 

Play  Side  of  the  Fnlr,  Mary  B.  Harft,  WW. 

Sculplureat  Ihe,  W.H.  Holmes  BP, 

Sliort  Sinrics  lit  luteruathig  Exhlbita,  A,  Qwtdlldh.  WW. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


ofLltfcE.  A.  Pen 


Farts  Cnoimune,  Ttiirtv  Yea™  Afttr,  W.  Trnnt.  Cent. 
Fwla  Eiposkion  ot  IfiOO  and  lUe  Paanlon  Play,  J.  S.  Staart 

Glcnnle.  OC. 
ParBons,  Frank:    An  Ernnnmlsl.  with  Twnnt.lnlh   rBnt.ni-v 

IdeaU,  B.  O.  Flower. 


aienklHwicjL  A  Visit  tr 


Perfectibility,  Hunti 


lanil.J.  Murphy.  Cath. 
-  -he,  F.  K.  Leupp.  Forum. 

ni,  HSnc.  July. 

le  Lltfht  <>(  Evolution,  A.  Ford, 

u  the,  leoi,  P.  Blgelow, 


Sindlng,  Stephan,  Danleh  Sculptor.  W.  K.  Prior.  NA. 
yilngepB  Fonteln.  OtHratlons  About,  F.  W.  StDbba,  USH. 


e  StmgnlW  of  To-mom 


Toblema.  F.  Ballarrt.  YM. 

Sonnet  and  Sonneteer;  A  Stmly.  Grace  A.  Pierce,  Cbaot. 
Sontb  America:  riitrait  of  Masellan  aud  the  Hapubllc  af 
Chtll-II..  F.  Mftcler,  BU. 


Phi Upplnea :  Peonllne  of  Ihe-II.,  R.  Vlrchow.  PopR. 
I'lillipptnt-n,  TIiH  Katipunan  ot  Mie.  L.  W.  V.  Keiinoii.  NAR. 
Pliilllpa,  Stcpben,  E.  A.  Savaae,  West. 
IlKeon-PoHtBtScaandlD  War,  A.de  JaBBand.  WWM. 
PliutoKmphy ; 

Camera.  Secrets  Revealed  by  the.  PhoT. 

Kreas  and  Drapery  in  Photography.  J.  flnrtlett,  WPM- 

Finlies,  Living.  PliotOKraphinE.lt.  W.  Shuteldt.  O. 

FlaBhlinht  Powilers,  R.  Hitchcock.  PboT. 

Flowers,  Tlie  Photography  of,  H.  W.  Hhiifeldt.  PhoT. 

Johnson.  Clifton,  and  HU  Ilcturea  lof  New  Kngland  Life, 
Man-  B.  Hartl.  NEntf. 

Manipalating  the  NegHtlVe  and  Print,  E.  W.  Newcomb. 
Phis'. 

PLotogranhHThat  Rhow  Motion.  R.  L.  McCardell,  Ev. 

Photography,  Amerlcun  Proresslunnl.  A.  Locket,  WPM. 

Photography  HB  a  Fine  Art— V..  I).  11.  Cam n,  Ev. 

Photoeraphy.  LlghtlesB.  L.  P.  Gratacup  and  W.  Orchard, 

PlatcB  M.  Films.  H.  Wenzel,  Jr..  PhoT. 

Shutten.,  Spcml  and  Effloiencr  ot.  G.  A.  QaBaman.  PhoT. 

^tudio,aMiidfl.  I'hoT. 

Brooks,  Cent. 
B.  O.  f1( 


Troth.  Hvnry.Ari.imlu  Photography  o(,  L.  A. 

Venua.Pliotiigr«nhlnK  by  tbeLiglit  of.  W.  K. 

Phyaical  SclenoB  in  the  Nlneteeutl     ■      ' 


kina.  PnrUT_.. 
Polo,  English,  of  To.dar,  T.  F.  Dale,  O. 
PurllaiKl.  England.  May  Byron.  Com. 
PueUI  Cable  Uevelnpment.  Sir  S.  Flemlug.  RRM. 
PDVI.TB,  James  T..  Comedian,  R.  Duffy,  Alna. 
Presses.  Private  and  Speclul— 1.,  in  Eugland,  F.  F.  Shernuui. 
■rlntlng.  Private,  In  England,  F.  P.  Shen 


a^l'tie' 


■rorliiclaliani.  The  New  A.  R.  Klmbi 


1  of.  F.  Weltenkampf,  BB. 


ampf,  BB. 

Jl.Atlanl. 


taiIway(^oinbhiationB.iiocent,  K.T.New<-omb.AMRR. 

[and,  A  Plea  for  Reopening  the.  P.  J.  MacDonnell.  NatR. 

teciproclly  or  the  Allernatlve.  B.  Adams.  Atlant. 
Keld.  Lucy  Ann.  '■  Real  Daughter  "  of  Revolution.  Eliza  M. 

Gill.  AMonM. 
Religion.  Anthropology  and  the  Evolution  of,  W.  W.  Peyton. 


Itrnalssaucc.  Si'ulptiirs  of  the.  Kou.  July  lA. 

Revolution.  "  Real  Daughters"  of :  Lucy  Ann  Held.  EUzaM. 

UllLAMonU. 
Riia.JacobA„ 


b  A„  Autobiography  ot-  XI.,  Out. 
J.  Taylor.  Jr..  GBag. 
Ulng.  American.  qTE.  Walsh.  Ount. 


Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission.  J.  1.  Radriguex, Forum. 
Speculation.  The  Uses  of,  C.  A.  Conuiit,  Forum. 
Spiders.  Weaving.  N.  B.  Moore.  Chant. 
. „n —  .-  .1.  ...>.___.^  J  g_  RobBon.  Fomm. 


es.  On  Ihe  Mnklngot  an,  Vl.ila  Allen,  Cos. 

tsa  in  JInlmgement.  Lelly  Biiigen.  Case. 

—     Art  of,  FJith  Davids.  Cos. 

'an.  Historic  Englishmen  on.  Louise 


Make-up.  Thi 
Stage.  Ar 


enfeTS^tJ 


Banner,'   Our  National  Anthem.  E.  Law- 

.t.M,July, 

Stars.  Temporary,  Erlin. 

SUtlstlcal  Blnndera.  H.  Gannett.  Forum. 

Steam-Plant  Operallon,  Capacity  Tebta  in,  G.  K.  Hooper, 


ge,  i^ew  aura,  r.  \h.  olu 

. „.  Roux,  RPP,  July  10. 

Summer  Homes  in  New  England :  Nln 

E.  Barton.  NEng. 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Dependencies.  6.  S.  BoutwelL^NAR. 


Riot  Law.  J.  1 

{oad-BuilUlng 

tome.  The  Intolerable  Situation  In,  H.  M.  Vaughan.  West. 

t<>s<:ommon :  Hia  Lite  and  Works,  F.  Hoo<l,  SK,  July. 

tosebery.  Lord,  His  Opportunity.  NatB. 

(osehery.  Lord.  The  Foreign  Policy  of.  Conti-m. 

(othenhurg:  a  Medieval  City.  Mrs.  James  I>iiuglHB.  A  J. 

tothaclilld.  House  ot.  BankN  Y. 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy.  The  Home  ot  Ihe.  E.  W.  Haslts 

hurst.  MA. 
BusBia,  America's  Agricultural  Regeneration  of,  A.  H.  Ford, 

St.  Andreasberg,  Germany,  Ida  S.  Hoile.  LHJ. 

I«l.  James's  Parlt.  A.Dobson.  NatR. 

Sanitary  Science  In  the  leih  Century.  G.  M.  Kober.  San. 

Scandinavians  in  America.  S.  Sonderven.  Krln.  June  30. 

School  and  College.  Limitations  of  ElecUvo  Work  In.  B.  J. 

Ramage.  S  R.July. 
School.  Summer,  and  the  Religious  Worker.  Bib,  July. 
School.  Rural,  HalfH^entury  Ago,  U.  W.  Crocker.  NEng. 
.■Schools.  Pablic,  Economics  In,  H.  Gunton.  Uuut. 
Science  and  Philosophy,  R.  M.  Wenley.  PopS. 
Science,  Wpstern.  froman  Enatem  Stand pnlnt.  West. 
Sea.  Llfeln  the,  C.  M.  BU>cktnrd,Jr.,  NAR. 
I^iiakcapean-.  New  Llghton,  A.  P.8lnnelt.NatR. 


„. .  „nd  Science  of  the,  T.  A.  Cook,  i 

Tacitus.  History  According  to.  G.  Bolssler.  RDM.  July  15. 
Tatt.  Governor  WlUhim  H..  and  Our  Philippine  Policy,  R. 

Patterson,  AMRR. 
Talne.Hlppolyte.and  Frederick  Nietzsche,  Correspondence. 

Elizabeth  FOrsler-NleHscbe.  Deut. 
Taomiina:  A  Saburb  ot  the  Sun.  W.  Sharp.  AJ. 
Teachera.  RejtlstraClon  of.  T.  F.  Willis.  Dob. 
Tehuanlepec.  Isthmus  Rallwayof.  Mrs.  A.  Tweedle.  Fort. 
Texas  Oil  Fields.  A.  IJIarlc.  NatM.  July. 
Thayer.  Alexander  W..  Biographer  ot  Beethoven,  Amy  M.  M. 

Gr..h»m,  Mus.  July. 
Thomas. Theodore.  ASketch.Mus.  July. 
Timber  Lands.  Cut-Over.  M.  Mannerlng.  NatU.  Julr- 
Tolstoy :  A  Study.  Edln. 
Torpedo.  The  AnotheoBls  of  the.  F.  T.  Jane 
Torpedo  Boala,The  Machinery  at,  W.  M.  ft 
Trade.  Arasrlcan:  Reclprocltyor  "  "  "-- 


Vest. 

Lamb.  BP. 

„„,: , Bllvsr.  Bad. 

Trout,  Sea,  Fishing  In  Nova  Scotia,  R.  A.  Tremaln,  O. 
Tuberculosis,  OR.  _ 

Turks,  Early  History  of,  O.  Wasbbnm.  Coutem. 
Tyler,  Moses  Colt,  W.  P.  Trent,  Forum. 
United  States : 
Pension  fiystem.  Defects  In  the.  F.  E.  Leupp,  Fomm. 
Pbilipplne  Policy,  Governor  Tatt  and  Our,  B.  Patteraoti. 

AMRR. 
Spanish    Treaty    Claims' Commission,  J.  L  Bodrlgnei, 

Torum. 
Supreme  Court,  J.  ftlaodonnell.  NlneO. 
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a  Conrt  and  the  Deiiendenclee,  Q.  S.  Bontirell, 


United  States:   Colonies  and    Nation— VIII.,  W.  \V11boii, 

UniTsi^Ttlea,  Amt^ricAn.  Binanslon  of.  E.  D.  Warfleld.  Mun. 
UulTerelties,  State.  A.  8.  Draper.  Out. 

Van  CleVB,  MrB.  H.  P.:  Flmt  White  Baby  Born  in  the  North- 
west, W.  8.  Harwood.  LHJ. 
Vatican^he  Sorrender  of  the,  RPL,  July  l.S. 
Venice.  H.  Aubert,  BU. 
Venice  Gardens.  L.  Bhood,  Cent. 
Venice  and  Her  Clergy,  P.  Molment 
Victoria.  Queen.  Eiiglleh  Opinion  o 


Wensei.  A  PIlgHin^e  to.  C.  Holland,  Crlt. 

Wheat  Trade,  CoDperaUve   Orguilutlan  of,  A.  Sm 

RPI'.  July  10. 
Wllcoi,  Ella  Wheeler,  Mr  AntoblogniEhy,  Cos. 
Woman  and  Divorce.  M.  Thibanlt,  Reffl,  July  U, 
Women.  AthlotlcB  for,  Anne  0'HB.8an.  Man. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Asaasxina- 


Other  themes  and  topics  were  well- 
tTon'^Presi-  nigh  forgotten  last  montli  in  the 
*'*"' ^^'^"''^*'' world-wide  concentration  of  interest 
and  sympathy  upon  tlie  one  absorbing  topic  of 
the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  attendant  circumstances  and  its 
political  and  other  immediate  consequences. 
President  McKinley,  in  fulfillment  of  a  long- 
standmg  engagement,  went  to  Buffalo  to  visit  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  and  to  make  a  formal 
address,  arriving  on  September  4,  and  speaking 
in  the  Esplanade  of  the  Exposition  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  September  5,  before  a  great  multitude 
of  people,  surrounded  by  high  American  officials 
and  representatives  of  foreign  governments.  On 
the  following  day  the  President  spent  the  fore- 
noon visiting  Niagara  Falls,  and  he  returned  to 
the  Exposition  in  time  to  attend  a  public  recep- 
tion in  ids  hofior.  While  holding  this  reception, 
he  was  treacherously  and  wickedly  shot  by  a  man 
to  whom  he  was  extending  his  hand.  The  details 
of  this  terrible  episode  are  recounted  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman.  After  a  day  or  two  of  suspense,  the 
country  received  the  good  tidings  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recovery  was  almost  certain.  But  condi- 
tions against  which  surgery  and  medicine  could 
not  possibly  have'  availed  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  the  case,  and  President  McKinley  at 
length  died  as  the  direct  result  of  the  bidlet 
wound.  On  the  I2tli,  almost  a  week  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound,  the  reports  had  been 
most  encouraging  ;  but  on  the  following  day 
there  came  a  radical  change  for  tlie  worse,  and 
by  B  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Fridg,y,  Septem- 
ber 1 3,  it  was  plain  that  the?  President  could  not 
live  through  the  night.  The  end  came  at  about 
2  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  September  14. 

,     The  Vice-President,  Theodore  Roose- 

o/ ^r.  ^ooie- velt,    had    hastened   to   Buffalo  upon 

*'*"'        learning  of  the  attack  on  President 

McKinley,  but  had  joined  his'  family  in  the  Adi- 


rondacks  when  the  President  was  declared  to  be 
out  of  danger.  He  returned  to  Buffalo,  arriving 
at  about  noon  on  Saturday,  the  14th,  where,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  present,  he  promptly 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi<lent  of  the  United 
States.  Under  our  system,  the  Vice-President 
succeeds  to  the  higher  office  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  President,  and  no  ceremonies 
or  formal  proceedings  are  necessary  beyond  the 
taking  of  the  oath,  which  may  be  administered 
by  any  judge.  The  succession  took  place  with 
the  same  absolutely  unanimous  acquiescence  as  in 
England,  on  January  23,  when  Edward  assumed 
the  vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  the  Queen. 
Every  department  of  the  Government  continued, 
without  an  instant's  shock  or  tremor,  under  the 
officials  already  in  charge. 

The  man  who  shot  President  McKin- 

an^Anarchist.  ^^^  seems  to  have  been  undoubtedly 
an  anarchist, — at  least,  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  anarchists  in  such  a  way 
that  his  evil  deed  was  suggested  to  him  by  their 
teachings.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  average 
citizen  should  be  perplexed  and  unsatisfied  in  liis 
attempt  to  find  some  rational  explanation  for^the 
strange  existence  of  the  black  creed  of  anarchism 
in  a  free  country  like  ours.  The  man  who  assas- 
sinated a  President  twenty  years  ago  was  a  dis- 
appointed office-seeker  whose  morbid  nature  had 
become  wholly  poisoned  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal hatred  against  James  A.  Garfield.  The 
man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln  fancied  him- 
self an  avenger,  representing  a  people  and  a  cause 
after  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  most  bloodv 
wars  in  all  history.  But  the  murder  of  President 
McKinley  seems  to  have  been  an  attack  upon  the 
Presidential  office,  so  far  as  its  motives  were  con- 
cerned, rather  than  an  attack  upon  the  particular 
incumbent  of  that  office.  It  is  not  that  the  an- 
archists favor  one  kind  of  government  rather  than 
another,  but  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  all  gov- 
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eminent.  The  anarcliist  who  killed  President 
McKiuley  belongs  to  a  Polish  family,  alihougli  ho 
claims  to  liave  been  born  in  this  count rv.  He 
had  become  an  anarchist  through  tiie  ti^achings 
of  a  set  of  men  and  women  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  European  immigrants.  Most  of  these  an- 
archists are  simply  criminals,  whoso  p(*rvorted  in- 
stincts lead  them  to  prefer  confusion  and  chaos 
to  social  order  and  beneficent  institutions.  Tiieir 
pretense  of  concern  for  workingmen  is  as  impu- 
dent as  it  is  false  ;  for  the  political  institutions  of 
this  country  atfortl  the  greatest  liope  and  reliance 
of  all  honest  and  intelligent  sons  of  labor.  The 
anarchists  everywhere  are  enemies  of  society  and 

ft  ft- 

of  progress.     They  are  deadly  foes  of  real  liberty. 

Tt  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the 
Anarchist  woi'd  "anarchist,"  like  the  word 
Movement,  .»  socialist, '' siiould  have  come  to  be 
used  so  loosely  and  indefinitoly  as  to  inclu<le 
men  of  widely  different  ways  of  thinking. 
Thus,  all  the  followers  of  (,'ount  Tolstoy,  and 
all  believers  in  tluj  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
are  philosophically  anarchists,  because  they  d(^ny 
the  I'ight  to  exercise  authority, — and  without 
authority  there  could  be  no  sucli  thing  as  gov- 
ernment or  state.  But  the  adherents  of  this 
creed  of  non-resistance  are,  of  course,  as  much 
opposed  to  violence  against  governmental  au- 
thority, on  the  one  hand,  as  thev  are  to  the  ex- 
ercise  of  coercion  by  the  government  itself. 
Quite  apart  from  philosophies,  creeds,  and  doc- 
trines, the  anarchist  movement  is  the  extreme 
expression  of  individual  or  social  tliscontent. 
It  can  doubtless  to  some  extent  be  hunted  down 
as   essentially  treasonable  and  criminal  ;   but  it 

ft 

must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  a  very 
large  measure  of  freedom  of  spe(?ch  and  general 
lilK'rty  is  the  best  safeguard  «against  the  danger- 
ous plotting  of  anarchists.  Nothing  has  b(?en 
more  clear  since  the  assassination  of  President 
Mc  Kin  ley  than  the  fact  that  this  great  nation  as 
a  whole  is  absolutely  untainted  with  the  horrible 
virus  of  anarchism.  That  there  fire  anarchists 
liere  and  there  in  many  towns  and  cities  is  evi- 
dent enough,  but  they  are  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  community  ;  they  are  extraneous.  Their 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  T'nited 
States  has  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  linnness 
of  our  institutions  than  a  [)uff  of  dust  from  the 
desert  might  have  upon  the  (J real  Pyramid. 

».    «.       ..  The  American  people  as  a  whoh?  an; 

The  strength     .  ,  i/i.-.^-  /?^i 

of  Our  Free    dtjvoted    to    th(^    (-onstitutioii    of   the 

Government,  l-^^[^^,^]  States,  wliicli  provides  for  a 
government  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a 
President,  elected  for  four  years.  They  came 
forward,  with  entire  acceptance  of  the  system, 


to  decide,  upon  the  majority  principle,  between 
the  candidates  of  last  year.  Mr.  McKinley  and 
Mr.  Hrvan,  let  it  \je  remembered,  were  not  the 
only  can  dictates.  There  were  several  others,  rep- 
resenting socialistic  and  extreme  radical  groups, 
whose  views  might  to  some  extent  have  been 
thought  to  approach  certain  of  the  views  held  by 
at  lt!ast  one  branch  of  the  anarchists.  But  prac- 
tically nobody  in  the  country  cared  for  the 
opinions  or  candidates  of  these  peculiar  groups. 
Nearly  all  the  voters  were  either  for  McKinley 
or  for  Pry  an.  Those  who  voted  for  Bryan  were 
e<pially  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  clear  that 
tht^  majority  had  chosen  McKinley,  all  the  Bryan 
men  were  by  that  token  perfectly  loyal  in  the 
ac(;eptance  of  the  result,  and  they  became  as 
faithful  to  McKinley  in  the  sense  of  upholding 
him  in  the  position  of  President  of  tlie  United 
States  as  if  they  had  cast  their  votes  for  him. 
Thus,  Mr.  McKinley  was  not  merely  the  selection 
of  a  litth?  more  than  lialf  of  the  people  of  the 
T'nited  Stat(;s,  but  he  became  the  selection  of 
the  entile  cc>untry  in  deference  to  the  majority 
principle, — because,  otherwise,  no  such  thing  as 
government,  peace,  or  social  order  could  even  be 
conceivable  under  conditions  existing  in  our 
epoch.  The  oj)ponents  of  Mr.  McKinley,  under 
our  system,  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  cus- 
tomary methods  of  political  campaigning  to  secure 
the  election  of  their  favorite,  Mr.  Bryan  ;  and 
after  his  election,  while  sustaining  him  absolutely 
in  his  lawful  place  as  President,  all  citizens  op- 
posed to  his  party  or  to  his  policy  had  a  perfect 
right  to  criticise  sharply  both  his  methods  and 
his  public  acts.  We  say  this  because  there  seems 
to  exist  in  some  minds  a  confusion  between  the 
exc(^ssive  and  intemperate  kind  of  political  criti- 
cism and  the  totally  different  position  of  the  an- 
archists. In  this  country  the  test  is  not  loyalty 
to  a  man,  but  loyalty  to  our  institutions  them- 
s(»lves  ;  and  the  country  met  that  test  completely 
in  its  temper  and  behavior  wiien  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  up  the  work  of  his  stricken  predecessor. 

In  all  that  occurred  from  the  begin- 

Mindedneas    uiug    of   his    fat)sful    visit    tO    Buffalo, 

Exemplified.  |^|i,.^,„g],  ^1,^  days  of  alternate  hope 
and  fear  to  his  dying  moment,  Mr.  McKinley 
had  exhibited  a  right-mindedness  so  perfect  that 
human  nature  seemed  capable  of  nothing  belter. 
And  from  the  first  news  of  the  bullet-shot  on 
S(^pt.(jmb(?r  n  to  the  final  obsequies  at  Canton  on 
September  PJ,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  also  exhibited 
such  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  such  unfailing  dis- 
cernment as  to  fitting  words  and  right  actions, 
that  he  also  added  something  to  our  faith  in  the 
high   possibilities   of  human  nature.      Further 
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more,  the  conduct  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  at 
large  were  Bo  intelligent,  so 
reasonable,  and,  in  short,  so 
essentially  ri^lit- minded,  as 
to  aiTord  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  reaiity  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism,  and  the  re- 
pose and  strength  of  our 
democratic  institutions. 
Tims,  the  assassin's  bullet, 
— aimed  not  at  William  Mc- 
Kinley  the  man  so  much  aa 
at  President  McKinley  in  his 
official  capacity,  and  thus  in- 
tended to  weaken  and  injure 
the  fabric  of  our  institutions, 
— merely  served  to  show  at 
once  the  great  -  heartedness 
'  and  moral  worth  of  the  two 
representative  men  chosen  as 
heads  of  the  state,  and,  fur- 
ther, to  illustrat-e  the  whole- 
some mind  and  spirit  of  the 
nation  after  its  long  experience  of  freedom  regu- 
lated by  law.  Thus,  it  has  been  made  manifest 
that  the  American  people  do  not  hate  their  insti- 
tutions, liiit  rather  that  they  love  them,  and  that 
they  have  also  the  capacity,  regardless  of  such 
minor  differences  as  are  expressed  by  political 
parties,  to  appreciate  and  to  love  the  upright  and 
faithful  men  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be  their 
chief  ptibiir  servants. 


ist  movement.  Assassination  cannot 
reach  or  affect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  splendid  security  of  our  institntiuns, 
moreover,  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  that 
very  freedom  of  action  and  speecli  that  the  an- 
archists so  wickedly  trespass  agamst.  There  is 
a  marked  disposition  to  take  some  strong  action 
against  the  anarchists  as  such.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  they  have  no  moral  rights  under  our 
system.  In  logic,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  that  the  law  should  jealotialy  preserve  the 
lite,  liberty,  ^d  freedom  of  movement,  action, 
and  s])feclL  of  the  man  who  has  avowedly  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  destruction  of  all  law  and 
government.  But  how  to  make  wise  laws  directed 
against  the  anarchist  movementis  a  very  difficult 
problem  ;  and  our  legislatures  will  find  that  they 
cannot  solve  that  problem  offhand.  Possibly  the 
laws  defining  treason  may  be  altered  to  some  ex- 
tent in  order  to  make  them  recognize  unmistaka- 
bly the  fact  that  the  anarchist  doctrine  is  essen- 
tially treasonable,  and  that  such  a  deed  astlieone 


perpetrated  at  Buffalo  is  a  crime  against  tlie  state 
rather  than  tiiurder  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Re- 
vision of  the  immigration  laws,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  complete  exclusion  of  undesirable  charac- 
ters, may  be  a  useful  measure  in  its  way  ;  but  it 
cannot,  of  course,  be  relied  upon  as  a  compre- 
hensive remedy.  After  all,  no  direct  measures 
taken  by  national  or  State  lawmakers  can  accom- 
plish very  much.  The  best  safeguard  lies  in  our 
greater  devotion  as  a  nation  to  all  the  best  ideals 
of  a  democratic  republic.  As  to  the  personal 
safety  of  our  high  officers  of  state,  and  of  other 
men  conspicuous  in  the  world  of  allairs,  we  may 
indeed  exercise  a  little  more  care  ;  but  we  cannot 
provide  such  safeguards  as  are  thrown  aboufa 
European  monarch  without  such  changes  in  onr 
methods  as  are  not  feasible.  Through  all  his 
life,  Mr.  McKinley  had  gone  freely  among  the 
people ;  and  so,  also',  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Some 
new  precautions,  doubtless,  can  be  used,  but  they 
will  not  involve  radical  changes. 


The  trial  of  the  t 


sin  at  Buffalo 


thoroughly  fair.  lie  wasindictwl  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  on  September  16.  No 
counsel  appearing  for  the  prisoner,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  designate  one  or  more  at- 
torneys to  represent  him  in  the  trial ;  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Buffalo  bar  two  ex- 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — namely,  Hon. 
Lorain  L.  Lewis  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Titus — 
w^re  asked  by  Judge  Emery  to  defend  the  ac- 
Guseil.     The  task  could  not  be  a  welcome  one. 
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but  thfiif  pxporioncctl  mtni  coul'l  nssnnui  it  as  a 
duty,  witli  llifiiii.l.-1-siatuliii^'thal  rl-.-y  w.-iv  s,>rv- 

tiuii  rsirhcr  tljiiii  in  tlicir  iii'livi.lujil  cdiiHcitv. 
Tliis  acli.ni  was  Tuiirli  to  t}ic  CTi^iit  ..(  ilio  HiilTalo 
bar.  It  WHS  cxiii-ci.-il  that  the  irijil  woiiM  In^fiin 
on  i^fiitciiiliiT  'I'-i,  \\)i-  jiiMSfi.'iitiiiii  liciiift  con- 
duclL'.J  l.y  Disirii-t  Air'.ni.'v  r.'Tiiicy,  of  Erie 
Coutilv.  X'uliinjj;  tlmt  whs  jiul>liciv  known 
aboiit'llii-assftsi^iii  woiiM  l.-i^i  on.,  to  t'ljink  liiin 
innaiKi  in  tlii'  «-nsn  in  wliii-li  irisijiiiily  nuiy  In-  ail- 
iiiilliHl  a»  a  (Icfi-iise  in  coiiit.  tlii'iv  in.  of 
couivi',  a  inoi-al  st-nm-  in  wliidi  all  crinn^  nmy  ho 
said  to  purraki;  of  tln^  qnality  of  inwmily  ;  but 
lliat  is  not  ilio  sensp  in  ivlii<.-li  tlic  wurd  ia  iisi-il 

or  not  till!  as.sBssin  liail  actuil  as  the  BKPnt  oC  a 
cons]iinu'y  M  to  nuic'li  \vVu-r  activity  lust 
inonlli.  anil  v;iri<.iiK  arr.-t-Is  of  atiiivrliists  won- 
nia<li-.  noUiMv  tliat  of  a  w.>iii!.n  nani.^'l  Kiiiina 
Goklniiin.  iui'an»ivln:st  l.rliiivL' ^^ 


Ofh'l 


■nst'ii 


•]>ni«- 


n<i  V 


s  lalioi 


1  lli..ii-lisonu'0f 
ninrallvtrtiiltv,  tli<'ir  Ic^'iil  guilt 
iirhr  iH-'v.-rvluu-a  loj.ruvf. 


''t'nSSl 

'ivsid.rnt    M.-Kiiilcv   lia.l    not    oiih- 

^w,TCi).'r:iirs.  l.ul  lIiMtho  i.a.|  aniv,ii- 

r  miJiil...'!    of  atriicliivl  and    d,-vni...i 

frii'u.ln,  tluni 

,  any  olli.T   tnan  who   Iihs  ■■v.t  bwu 

in   Aijit'fi.'HU 

[inlilii'    life.      Tliis    niiipizini'.^iti 

])Ct^oinil   elm 

nirl.-r  slivii'lic-s,  in  »-otiinbul.>d    re- 

views  of  liii^ 

:   iml.li.'    lioliWrs  an.l   iir]ii,.v<.nu-nt.S, 

and  in  .'.lit.i 

■Jul  ..■iiniini'nt  iii"in  idnmst  coimlli'ss 

occasions, — 1 

nis|inhlisl„..|  to. Ill- «-„rldllii- grounds 

on  whi.'h  it. 

has  iH.lii'V.-d  W'iUinni    McKiuh.y  lo 

beenti(li-d  i. 

)  the  liearly  sii|i]iort  anil  adniiraliou 

of  his  countr 

yiuoii.      Its  bu'.:nd  vulunies  for  y.;ius 

past  are  in  large  part  a  hiitoiy 

of  William  McKinley  aiid  bis 
times.  We  find  nothing  wljtt- 
eviT  lo  modify  or  revise  in  the 
many  and  exteudei]  estimates 
of  Ills  career,  bis  character,  his 
statesmanship,  and  liis  servicej 
lo  the  country  that  we  have 
published.  As  a  man.  Iiis  lu- 
tiui:  was  at  onco  so  sincere  and 
BO  friendly  that  lii>  not  only 
made  hosts  of  friemls,  but  su<.'- 
cwtliid  in  koopin^j  tbem.  His 
iiabitiial  unselfishness  and  cou- 
si'.leration  for  othei's  not  onlv 
made  him  a<bnirable  in  his 
private  life,  but  tindoubledly 
I..  LEWIS.  furnished  one  of  the  princip*! 

■lUrrcnBp.)  keys   to  his   success   in    pulilic 

affairs.  lie  could  consider  pub- 
lic queiitions  till*  better  because  of  his  own  sin- 
eerily  and  disiiitereRtodness,  and  he  could  work 
well  with  bis  colleagues  when  in  Congress. 
and  with  his  cabinet  and  with  other  public  men 
while  holding  the  oflicc  of  President,  because  no 
con  Lpficat  ions  arose  out  of  defects  or  peculiarities 
in  his  iiatui'e  or  pei-sonal  character. 

Some  Doubtless,  oiie  of  the  chief  formative 
Atpectsof  influeTLces  of  that  raro  character  of 
Hii  Career.  ]|j^  j^j^j  \-,(^a  [jje  lonp;  j'cftrs  of  tender 
nnd  unreuiilling  care  for  an  invalid  wife  from 
whom  he  was  hardly  ever  absent  even  for  a  day. 
It  is  these  things,  more  than  people  commonlv 
suppose,  that  form  strong  character  ;  and  it  is 
pei-sonal  character  in  lliu  long  run,  more  tlian 
anything  else,  that  differentiates  the  trusted  and 
beloved  publio  .servant  from  the  mere  politician 
of  criift  and  experience  Mr.  McKinley's  good 
and  aitnu'live  qualities  showed,  themselves  as  a 
boy  in  tlhio  liefore  he  went  into  the  Civil  War 
al  the  age  of  eighteen  In  the  war  lie  was  faith- 
ful, diligent,  Iru.stworthy,  and  responsible,  and 
was  iiiaili;  captain  of  his  conijiany  at  twenty-one. 
Many  older  men  of  supeiior  rank  noted  his  sturdy 
worih,  Kvery  step  in  his  subsequent  career  was 
honorable  and  cii'ditable.  He  was  sent  to  Con- 
gres.s  term  after  term  from  a  diay-ict  normally 
i)>'niociatiu  simply  Imcause  of  his  deserved  popu- 
larity, lie  was  rcsjH'cted  in  Congress  as  a  master 
of  the  quontions  to  which  he  gave  his  principal 
iirtention,  nnd  he  liecamo  in  due  time  chairman 
of  l:;e  ways  and  means  committee.  He  moved 
slcsdily  and  inevitably  toward  the  Presidenev. 
He  giiined  e.xncutive  experience  by  serving  for 
two  terms  as  govemoi-  of  tho  groat  State  of  Ohio. 
His  two  elections  as  President  had  confirmed  the 
consci-vativc  monetary  ami  fiscal  policy  of  the 
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Uiiirod  .'States,  and  liad  thus  conti'ibuted  iiical- 
ciilal'ly  lo  our  economic  stability  and  general 
liiisinti's  prosperity.  Ilia  conduct  of  tlio  war 
with  S|Mtin,  and  his  skillful  inanageinont  nf  the 
various  (juostions  growing  out  of  it,  Iiad  brotight 
us  not  ouly  safely  but  brilliaiitly  through  a  period 
fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  dungci's.  His 
luanagciupni  of  our  foreign  rolations  liad  been 
sij  tactful  and  conservative  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence'throughout  the  world  in  the  peaceful  in- 
tciitions  and  amicable  spirit  of  the  United  States, 
and  lie  had  lived  to  see  our  I'clations  with  all 
sovereign  nations,  great  and  small,  more  entirely 


harmonious  than  thev  had  ever  been  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Government. 
Interesting  and  important  (juestions  wore  pend- 
ing, to  be  sure,  as  must  always  bo  the  case  in  the 
life  of  any  ])i-ogressive  nation  ;  but  no  seriously 
critical  matters  were  disturbing  the  United  States, 
either  in  its  domestic  or  its  foreign  relation  ships, 

r*»*eii'"ffo^"^^''  "'^^  ^■^'"'"^  election  of  William 
ef  Oaoii  ftti-  McKinley,  as  all  qualified  observers 
'""■  '  had  noted,  we  were  faii-ly  entered  upon 
an  era  of  good  feeling  in  which  the  intensity  of 
mere  partisan  spirit  had  quite  disappeai'ed,  and 
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in  which  all  sections  of  the  country  were  happy, 
harmonious,  and  confident  as  at  no  previous  time. 
Mr.  McKinlev  had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  Democratic  Soutli,  >Yhich  he  lia<l  recently 
visited,  and  he  was  beloved  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  not  that  he  could  l)e  spared  ; — 
yet  the  historians  of  the  future  will  probably  agree 
that  his  death  came  at  a  rare  moment  of  culmi- 
nation, when  his  policies  had  been  vindicated  and 
accepted,  and  his  high  rank  among  American 
statesmen  had  been  unassaihibiv  achieved.  The 
trutli  of  this  was  made  plain  in  the  hearty  and 
unanimous  outburst  of  approval  with  which  the 
country  received  Presitlent  Roosevelt's  assurance, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  ollice,  tliat  it  was  his  intention 
to  carry  out  absolutely  the  policies  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Those  men  and  newspapers,  indeed, 
which  only  a  little  time  befon*  had  been  habitually 
in  opposition  to  the  policies  of  President  McKiiiley 
were  foremost  in  praising  President  Roosevelt,  for 
adopting  those  very  [)olici<'S  as  his  own.  And 
there  was  almost,  if  not  (piite,  equal  unanimity  of 
approval  when,  a  few  days  afterward,  it  became 
known  that  President  Roosevelt  lia<l  not  onlv 
asked  all  the  members  of  the  McKinlev  calnnet 
to  retain  their  portfolios  for  the  present,  but  had 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  them  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  oiTering  their  resignati(^ns,  and 
had  assure<l  them  that  in  so  doing  he  meant  in  all 
sincerity  to  invite  and  urge  them  to  remain  in 
office  throughout  the  entire  tt?rm,  or  as  long  as 
thev  would  have  remained  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Ropse-    Jn  doing  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 

velt  8  Theory         .      ^     ^  \  .  .    ,      .         .       ^ 

oj^  the  Vice-  only  true  to  Iiis  (puck  instinct  as  to 
Presidency.    ^^^^  course  that  wouhl   reassure   and 

satisfy  the  country,  but  he  was  also  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  as  to  the  proper 
relationship  Ixjtween  the  two  offices  of  l^resident 
and  Vice-President.  On  this  subject  he  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  in  an  article  that  he  wrote 
for  this  magazine  during  the  campaign  of  1S!H). 
Mr.  Ilobart  had  then  been  nominated  on  tlie  ti(^k(»t 
with  Mr.  M<*Kinley.  In  th<?  artich^  to  which  we 
refer,  ])ublished  in  September,  IsIm;,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt reviewed  the  history  of  the  \' iced 'residen- 
tial nominations,  and  criticised  sharply  the  custom 
*<of  oil'ering  the  \'iee- Presidency  as  a  c< insolation 
prize  to  be  given  in  many  eases  to  th(»  very  men 
who  were  m«>v.t.  bitterly  opj)osed  to  tlu?  nomina- 
tion of  the  successful  candi<late  f<;r  President." 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  on  to  show  how,  on  the 
death  of  the  elder  Harrison,  "the  Presidency 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  of  su{)porters  in  the  nation,  and 
who  procee<led  to  o]>pose  all  the  measures  of  the 
immense  majority  of  those  who  electe<l  him."    In 


tlie  case  of  the  death  of  Pi-esident  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  remarks  that  ''Jolinson  was  put  on 
tlie  ticket  largely  for  geographical  reasons,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lincoln  lie  tried  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  the  i)arty  which  had  put  him  in  office." 
His  historical  comment  upon  a  more  recent  case 
proceeds  as  follows : 

An  instance  of  an  entirely  different  kind  is  afforded 
by  Garfield  and  Arthur.  The  differences  between  the*e 
two  party  leaders  were  mainly  merely  factional.  Each 
Kt(M)d  .squarely  on  the  platform  of  the  party,  and  all  the 
princii>les  advocated  by  one  were  advocate  by  the 
other  ;  yet  the  death  of  Gartield  meant  a  complete  over- 
turn  in  the  per.sonnel  of  the  upper  Republican  officials, 
because  Arthur  had  been  nominated  expressly  to  placate 
the  group  of  party  leaders  who  most  objected  to  the 
nomination  of  Garfield.  Arthur  made  a  very  good 
President,  but  the  bitternes.s  caused  by  his  succession 
to  power  nearly  tore  the  party  in  twain. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  theory  was  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  be  selected  with  very  distinct 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  called  upon  to  act  as  President,  in  view 
of  which  he  ought,  at  the  outset,  to  }>e  in  recog- 
nized harmony  with  the  President's  policy  and 
practical  adminisU'ation,  and  ought,  further.  tol"« 
kept  in  touch  by  close  consultation.  Lender  these 
cir<'umstanc(?s,  the  Vice-President,  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  administration,  so  to  speak,  would 
step  quietly  into  the  executive  office  in  case  of 
the  President's  death,  and  continue  the  adminis- 
tration with  as  little  shock,  uncertainty,  or  change 
as  possible.  On  these  matters  Mr.  Koosevelt  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  words  that  have  now  a  pecul- 
iar interest,  as  follows : 

The  Vice-President  should,  so  far  as  possible  repre- 
sent the  same  view.s  and  principles  which  have  secured 
the  nomination  and  election  of  the  President,  and  he 
.should  iKi  a  man  standing  well  in  the  councils  of  the 
party,  trusted  by  his  fellow-party  leaders,  and  able, 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  his  chief,  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  latter  just  where  it  was  left.  The 
Republican  party  lias  this  year  nominated  such  a  man 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hobart.  But  nominations  of  this 
kind  have  by  no  means  lieen  always  the  rule  of  recent 
years.  No  cliange  of  parties,  for  instance,  oould  well 
produce  a  ^eati*r  revolution  in  policy  than  would  have 
l>een  produced  at  almost  any  time  daring  the  last  three 
years  if  Mr.  C'leveland  had  died  and  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
^U('.(!ee(led  him. 

One  sure  way  to  secure  this  desired  result  would  un- 
doubtedly be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  should  always  be  a  man  who  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  l*resident  on  every  great  party  question. 
It  would  be  very  well  if  he  were  given  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  It  miKht  l>e  well  if  in  addition  to  bis  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  the  event  of  a  tie  he  should  be  given 
a  vote,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  perchance  on  occa- 
sions a  voice  in  the  debates.  A  man  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hobart  is  sure  to  make  his  weight  felt  In  an.admin- 
istration,  but  the  power  of  thus  exercising  influence 
should  be  made  official  rather  than  jienonal. 
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Th.-e  wen;  the  eir.^iiiii,-^ta!ices  under  whieh  Mr.  ami  meth<..|s  of  the  administrali.iii.  Mr.  lioosM^- 
H..os,,'vi^irs  jietl.m.  wliun  the  great  emerjrem-y  velr's  i-ela(ioiis  with  llie  aduuuistraliiin  wero 
m:.^.-.  wiis  ii.-t  on..'  about  which  he  had  any  thus  so  normal  ami  aiipnipriale  that  there  was 
(..■.-aM"ii  t..  falter  or  li.-sitato.  Tin-  conditions  everv  rea^.m  to  e.'ii..-<-f  that  in  the  ca,*e  of  Mr. 
w..r.^  ii.i;dlv  unlike  tli'.se  tliat  ha.l  >-x\^U:\  wh.-n  Mckiiih'v',--  death  he  w.nihl  take  up  tlie  reins  of 
f..rnier  l'i>^^ideiits  had  died  in  oflic.-,  ami  they  !idtiii[ii(;trati<..n  exaelly  where  tlioy  weiv  lai.l 
wero  diaiiu-trieally  opjiuaite  to  ilnw  at  the  time  ilowii,  and  j.roi-.'ed  as  host  Iio  could  with  existing 
of   President    Garfield's  a-s.-assinaiiou.  when  the      in,«truiiieiitalities. 
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Tu  /»    iiir      This  is  no  time  for  forecasts  beyond 

The  Quallfica-    .  .  .     .  ,  -^ 

tfonaof  the  tliose  that  are  so  obvious  as  to  l.>e  un- 
'''*^"' '*''"'''*"'•  necessarv.  In  an  article  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Out  look  <lurin^  tlie  recent 
Presidential  cainj)aign,  the  editor  of  this  Hkvikw 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  all  tilings  considered, 
Mr.  McKinlev  was  at  tliat  moment  the  Ix'St- 
qualified  man  in  the  United  States  to  fill  the 
oflice  of  President,  an<l  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  next 
best  qualified.  Jn  view  of  tliis  th-liberate  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  al)surd  to  try  to  offer  any 
comfort  to  those  persons  who  have  professed  to 
feel  someanxietv  lesj  Mr.  Roosevelt's  well-known 
diligence  and  energy  in  d(»ing  his  duty  might 
somehow  prove  disadvantageous  u>  the  country. 
It  IS  simply  enough  to  say  that  lM'«*sident  Roose- 
velt is  a  man  who  acts  with  gn-at  vigor  and 
courage,  but  not  with  wliat  is  called  impulsive- 
ness. Tlie  quality  of  impulsiveness  in  m<*n  im- 
plies the  lack  of  proper  energy  and  force  in  the 
making  of  initial  decisions.  Mr.  Roosev<?lt  uses 
the  same  kind  and  degn?e  of  energy  and  force  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  wise  ami  right  decisions  that 
he  afterward  uses  in  executing  them.  Such 
men  are  preeminently  fitted  for  high  executive 
tasks.  We  beg  to  call  j>articular  attention  to  an 
article  about  the  new  President  on  page  435  of 
this  number  of  the  Revikw.  It  is  neither  a 
eulogy  nor  an  apology,  but  a  characterization. 
We  also  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our 
republication  in  full  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strong 
and  carefully  prepared  speech  delivered  in  th(^ 
presence  of  thousands  of  people  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  just  four  days  before  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinlev.  This  speech  was  not 
printed  in  any  of  the  Kastern  newspa})ers  except 
in  a  somewhat  meager  abstract,  yet  it  has  im- 
mense significance  in  view  of  8ul)sequent  events, 
because  it  expresses  so  much  of  the  personal  and 
political  creed  of  the  man  who  was  destined 
within  a  verv  few  davs  to  assume  the  most  im- 

%/  ml 

portant  executive  })osition  in  the  entirt^  world. 
We  also  publish  in  full  in  this  number  of  the 
Rkview  the  notable  aiMress  that  President  Mc- 
Kinlev deliveretl  at  Buffalo  on  S«»ptemb(M'  ^t,  i\w. 
dav  before  the  assault  on  his  life.  In  its  allu- 
sions  to  public  policy  this  speech  was  j)articularly 
devoted  to  tlie  expression  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
interest  in  tlu*  extension  of  our  tratle  under  reci- 
procity arrang(nnents.  This  is  a  })(>licy  heartily 
indorseil  by  Presi«lent  Roos^nclt,  and  it  is  certain 
to  command  the  attention  of  ('onij:ress  as  a  fore- 
most topic  next  winter. 


n 


-r..  n     ,j    ^r   President  Roosevelt  becomes  as  fullv 
The  President's  ,  ,      ^         i  i-    •  i         .i" 

Independent    responsil)le  for  the  policies  and  metli- 

Poaition.      ^^^g  ^^f  ^jj^  administration  as  if  he  had 
been  elected  President  instead  of  Vice-i*resident. 


There  is  no  possible  obligation  resting  upon  him 
to  abdicate  his  own  will  or  judgmeDt  in  any  de- 
gree. This,  of  course,  is  fully  understood  by 
every  one.  His  avowed  adherence  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinh»y's  i)olicies  and  his  retention  of  Ligh  offi- 
cials does  not  mean  the  suppression  of  his  own 
views  and  preferences.  It  means  rather  that  he 
finds  it  natural  and  agreeable  to  follow  out  lines 
of  policy  to  which  he  was  already  committed, 
and  finds  it  wholly  congenial  to  work  with  the 
al)le  and  ex])erienced  public  men  under  whom 
all  the  departments  have  been  so  well  carried  on 
that  in  the  recent  Presidential  campaign  there 
was  no  serious  attempt  made  by  political  oppo- 
nents to  attack  any  one  of  them.  No  man  since 
(ieorge  Washington  has  come  into  the  Presiden- 
tial <'hair  so  absolutely  free  from  personal  claims 
of  any  kind  upon  him  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
\' ice- Presidential  nomination  was  given  him 
against  his  earnest  protestations.  The  circum- 
stance's are  too  well  known  to  be  recounted  here. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  many  political  friends,  but 
none  who  can  claim  any  title  to  a  reward  ;  and, 
certainly,  he  has  no  disposition  to  punish  his 
enemies.  Nobody  is  entitled  to  consideration  on 
the  ground  of  having  helped  him  to  be  President. 
When  Governor  of  New  York,  he  felt  himself 
under  obligation  to  consult  at  every  step  the  pref- 
erences of  certain  leaders  of  the  State  Republi- 
can organization.  These  leaders  had  selected 
him  as  their  candidate,  had  secured  his  nomi- 
nation, and  ha<l  aided  in  his  election  ;  and  the  con- 
sideration that  he  showed  to  them  as  governor 
was  in  every  respect  right  and  proper  under  our 
party  system.  It  happens,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  now  finds  himself  President  without 
the  favor  or  help  of  any  man.  He  finds  a  well- 
offict'ied  administration,  the  efficiency  of  which 
it  will  l>e  his  duty  from  time  to  time  to  enhance 
as  much  as  possible.  When  vacancies  occur  he 
will  be  free  to  consider  the  good  of  tlie  paUie 
sen- vice  alone,  and  to  appoint  the  very  best  men 
who  can  possibly  be  found, — since  he  has  no 
pledges  to  redeem,  no  person&l  promises  to-ohserre^ 
an<l  no  political  debts  to  pay  at  the  public  ex- 
])(Mise.  lie  can  devote  himself  to  the  many  inter- 
ims ting  and  important  public  questions  that  lie 
before  us  without  much  thought  for  office-seekets 
or  for  mere  factional  or  party  interests. 

Throughout  the  whole  civilized  world 

'"slmpath^.'  ^^^^  ^^^^'8  ^^  *^^®  attack  upon  President 
McKinley  was  received  with  great 
concern,  and  his  death  brought  forth  expreesiom 
of  sympathy  and  good- will  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  '  In  ceremonial  ways  the  death  of ' 
the  President  was  recognized  in  almost  evof 
foreign  land.     In  England,  especially^  daepfe^    \ 
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ing  was  manifested  by  the  King,  the  imperial 
government,  the  various  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  press,  with 
remarkable  concurrence,  showed  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  high  character  and  benefi- 
cent aims  of  President  McKinley,  and  many 
finely  phrased  comments  appeared  in  the  Euro- 
pean newspapers  upon  those  touching  evidences 
of  a  true  and  noble  inner  life  that  were  re- 
vealed in  the  last  utterances  of  the  martyred 
statesman.  In  his  Buffalo  address,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley had  shown  how  steam  and  electricity  had 
served  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  near  to- 
gether ;  and  the  expressions  of  the  world  on  Mr. 
McKinley's  death  proved,  in  their  turn,  how 
much  better  the  world  had  become  in  its  broader 
sympathies  and  its  more  fraternal  spirit  through 
the  closer  and  more  accurate  knowledge  that  the 
age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  international  expo- 
sitions had  made  possible.  In  spite  of  the  rival- 
ries of  the  great  modern  nations  for  political 
empire  and  commercial  growth,  the  era  of  inter- 
national harmony  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  coming  visibly  nearer  ;  and  the  universal 
mourning  for  the  A  merican  President  last  month 
was  in  its  various  manifestations  and  expressions 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  rapid  progress  in  the 
fraternizing  of  the  nations.  There  was  much 
sympathy  expressed  abroad  when  Lincoln  was 
shot,  and  also  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination  of  Garfield.  But  in  those  times 
America  seemed  far  away,  and  American  affairs 
were  very  little  understood  in  Europe. 

.    .  .  Although  Mr.  McKinley's  administra- 

McKinley  as     .  "  i       i  i  -^i    r^       • 

a  Promoter  tiou  was  marked  by  a  war  with  Spam, 
of  Peace.  ^^^  subsequently  by  protracted  cam- 
paigning in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  world  al- 
ready recognizes  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
contributor  to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  had  found 
ibo  island  of  Cuba  in  hopeless  and  bloody  confu- 
sion, with  two  hundred  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
iliers  there  suffering  from  disease  and  longing 
for  home,  while  nearly  two  million  Cubans  were 
suffering  from  violent  disturbances  in  all  tlie 
relations  of  life.  Mr.  McKinley  used  every  en- 
deavor to  relieve  the  Cuban  situation  without  in- 
tervening by  arms.  When  it  became  plain  tliat 
nothing  else  would  avail,  he  took  the  measures 
wliich  released  Spain  from  her  intolerable  posi- 
tion in  Cuba  and  allowed  her  sons  to  return  to 
their  farms  and  shops  and  homes,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  better  order  of  things  in  Spain 
than  had  existed  for  a  century.  Cuba  at  the 
same  time  was  relieved  from  conditions  that  had 
made  for  perpetual  disquietude.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  where  insur- 
rection  and  disorder  had  reigned,   were   given 


for  the  first  time  in  their  history  an  opportunity 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  modern  progress  under 
the  best  possible  guarantees.  Throughout  the 
thrilling  episode  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China, 
with  its  international  relief  expedition  and  the 
complicated  negotiations  that  ensued,  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  McKinley's  administration  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  in  the  world  stood  for  the 
principles  of  peace,  good -will,  forbearance,  and 
generosity  ;  and  that  influence  was  felt  in 
firm  moral  protest  against  needless  vengeance, 
wanton  bloodshed,  and  shameful  pillage.  At 
an  early  period  in  the  South  African  war, 
Mr.  McKinley  tendered  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment between  the  combatants.  This  was  accept- 
able to  the  South  African  republics  but  refused 
by  Great  Britain.  In  the  negligent  attitude  of 
the  Turkish  Government  toward  our  just  claims 
for  indemnity,  Mr.  McKinley  gave  the  most 
marked  evidence  of  his  forbearance  and  love  of 
peace.  He  lived  to  see  our  claims  adjusted  by 
Turkey  without  hostile  menace  on  our  part.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  our  international  relations 
were  so  peaceful  at  the  time  of  his  death  that 
there  could  not  properly  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  diplomatic  friction  with  the 
government  of  any  other  country  whatsoever. 
As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  we  hold  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference  to  be  destined  to  rec-- 
ognition  in  history  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
progi'ess  of  the  world  ;  and  it  will  always  be  re- 
membered that  William  McKinley  was  at  that 
time  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his 
instructions  to  the  American  delegation  had  very 
much  to  do  with  diverting  the  Hague  Conference 
from  what  must  have  been  a  fruitless  parley  about 
the  limiting  of  armaments  to  the  highly  produc- 
tive topic  of  arbitration  as  a  practical  remedy. 
Thus,  Mr.  McKinley  will  be  entitled  to  share  with 
the  Czar  of  Russia  the  credit  that  history  will  ac- 
cord for  the  success  of  the  great  international 
peace  conference. 

It  so  happened  that  when  President 
h!' France.     McKinley  was  shot  the  Czar  was  on 

Danish  soil,  visiting  his  kindred  of  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  with  the  further  plan 
of  proceeding  on  a  visit  to  France,  his  chief  mo- 
tive being  the  general  peace  and  harmony  of  Eu- 
rope. He  arrived  at  Kiel  on  the  14th,  and  there 
learned  of  the  death  of  President  McKinley. 
This  event  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  more 
festive  part  of  the  programme  that  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  tlie  Czar's  reception  and  entertain- 
ment in  France,  but  did  not  affect  the  principal 
objects  and  plans  of  a  visit  to  which  all  Europe 
has  agreed  in  attaching  the  very  highest  impor- 
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tance.  This  visit  liad  been  arranged  tor  last 
spring,  probably  at  the  time  o(  tho  visit  of  M. 
Deloasse,  the  French  foreign  ttiitiiater,  to  St, 
Petersburg,  but  the  matter  liaii  been  kept  secret 
until  August  '20,  when  ihe  f'rendi  public  was 
'much  elated  by  tho  official  announcement  tliut 
the   Tzar   of  Russia  would   a!t*n'l    tJio    Krencb 


itage  to  the  Russian  Government  in  its  detv- 
to  advance  its  policies  and  U  the  WH 
tinio  avoid  war.  But  for  the  French  illiuwt^ 
Russia  would  have  had  to  take  a  different  oodih 
in  the  far  Ea^t,  or  else  risk  a  war  with  J^id, 
Kurthc  11110 1'e,  the  Huseian  people  are  vety  poor, 
and  the  h'rench  people  are  very  rich  ;  and  Bw- 
sian  plans  for  railways  and  other  deTelopmnk 
r(>(|Uire  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  new  lam 
must  be  negotiated  in  the  near  future.  Upon  iD 
these  tilings  the  Czar's  visit  had  some  beariag. 

It  was  arranged  that  he  should  ben- 
^^^'mil"  '^"'^■^'■l  °^  t^l'^  great  French  port  ud 

naval  rendezvous  of  Dunkirk,  wlio^ 
from  the  deck  of  a  French  battleship,  he  ud 
President  Loubet  would  review  a  part  of  ths 
French  fleet.  Great  festivities  were  planned  (or 
the  town  of  Dunkirk,  including  tlie  dedication  ot 
a  new  town  hall,  a  picture  of  which  we  preaeut 
herewith  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  nev 
public  bnilding  in  a  P'rencli  town  of  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Tt  was  planned  thit 
the  Czar  should  go  by  rail  to  tlio  venerabk 
and  beautiful  city  of  Rlieims  and  witness  tlu 
annual  maneuvers  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
army,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
number,  tliat  has  its  headquarters  in  that  vicii- 
ity.  Thence  the  Czar  ami  Czarina  were  to  be- 
tide themselves  to  Conipi^gne,  where  the  famooi 
and  historic  chfltetn, 


army  maneuvers  a  tnontli  later.  Tbe  French 
Government  had  desired  a  visit  from  the  Charon 
several  grounds.  Uiiqueatiiinalily,  the  Russian 
alliance  is  exceedingly  popular  in  France,  be^ 
cause  it  is  regarded  a-s  heli>iug  to  mnintain  l''rencli 
prestige  and  imjKjrtance  at  a  time  when  Franco 
has  lost  somoibing  of  its  former  ]iosition  as  a 
great  power.  It  was  felt  that  a  visit  from  the 
Czar  would  give  taiigi)>le  evidence  tliat  llie  alli- 
ance was  a  great  reality  and  was  to  l>e  main- 
tained, and  would  thus  reflect  credit  at  liotne 
upon  President  LoulKit  and  the  administration 
of  Premier  Waldeck-  liouss.-au  and  bis  cr.Ilcagues. 
This  cxliibiiion  of  eloso  rtilationship  br-t.wi-eii  tho 
existing  Fren<'li  Giivernment  and  ihi'  liussian 
Emperor  and  his  government,  it  was  iioped, 
wo\ild  tend  to  strengthen  tlie  orthodox  Republi- 
cans anri  con-espondinglv  wciiken  the  dangerous 
Nationalist  nnivement,  thus  having  it.s  inlliienco 
npon  the  parliametilary  elections  wliicb  jire  to 
takophicoin  the  not  very  distant  future.  Onthe 
Other  hand,  the  t'nmch  alliance  is  of  great  ad- 
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Tlie  Czar,  witli  liis  family,  »nd  ac- 
ExeiiaBgeof  companied  hy  hijili  officials,  arrived 
CovrttiiB).  j^  ^]jp  K^geian  imperiiil  ya<.'lit  fHan'Inrt 
on  the  Dnniah  coast  on  Peptpiiiber  2,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Czar's 
mother  the  Dowager  Czarina,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Danish  family.  They  spent  several 
days  aitending  the  pleasant  and  informal  family 
reunion  that  has  long  heen  held  every  year  in 
Denmark,  and  then  on  iSeptember  10  the  imperial 
yacOit  .'^liniilnrt  started  on  ita  ftirtiier  voyaging. 
By  previous  arrangement,  this  Russian  yaeht  was 
met  off  IIks  'Jerman  coast  near  the  jwrt  of  Dant- 
"  y  the  Deniian  royal  yacht  JInlu 


Einpe 
the  (J. 


Willia 


yVilliam  on  board.  Nicholas  joined 
man  Emperor,  and  a  memorable  luncheon 
vcd  on  the  Hnlieuzol/ern,  the  Emperor 
1  having  the  CV^r  on  Ins  right  hand  and 
nd  Duke  Ale.tis  on  his  left,  while  among 
other  guests  were  the  German  chancellor,  von 
Billow,  Count  Lamsdorfl,  Russian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  many  other  military,  naval, 
and  civil  official,  both  Russian  and  German,  of 
tiie  highest  rank.  The  Czar  visited  the  various 
(Jennan  warships,  and  suleeqiieutly  the  Em- 
[M-'ror  William  returned  the  visit,  and,  accom- 
panifii  by  hia  brother.  Prince  ITenry.  admiral  of 
the  German  fleet,  went  on  board  the  Czar's  yaciit 
Stnnilitil,  where  he  and  Prince  Henry  dined. 
The  Czar  conferred  decorations  on  von  liiilow 
and  Prince  Eulenburg,  while  the  Kaiser  sim- 
ilarly honored  Count  Lamsdorff  and  the  Uiisaian 
General  Fr^edericks.  The  following  day,  Sep- 
tember 12,  the  German  squadron  began  a  series 
of  grand  maneuvers  with  a  sliain  attack  upon 
the  fortified  shores  of  Dantzio,  and  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar  witnessed  it  all  from  the  deck  of 
tlie  flagship  WUhelmswei'te.  This  exchange  of 
courtesies  was  considered  unusually  signiflcant. 


The  Czar  did  not  land  upon  German 
^wJcomi'    ^**"'  '^"*  proceeded  to  Kiel,  where  the 

Stanihtrt  passed  tlirough  the  North 
Sea  Canal  on  her  way  to  the  B'rencli  jrort  of  Dun- 
kirk. President  Loubot, — simple,  unaffected,  and 
popular, — was  on  hand  early  at  Dunkirk  to  re- 
ceive  the  distinguished  visitors.  While  the  Pres- 
ident exposed  himself  with  no  very  unusual  pre- 
cautions, almost  every  conceivable  measure  was 
taken'to  protect  the  Russian  monarch.  His  rail' 
way  journey  to  Compiugne  on  the  18th  was  over 
a  stretch  of  road  from  which  all  other  traffic  was 
withdrawn,  while  for  the  entire  distance  the 
track  was  guarded  by  soldiers  on  both  sides,  in 
some  places  by  a  first  line  of  infantry  and  a  sec- 
ond line  of  cavalry  ;  and  no  human  being  was 
allowed  even  to  approach  tlie  railway  at  any 
point.  The  beautifully  illuminated  street  lead- 
ing from  the  railway  station  to  the  chateau  of 
CompiSgne  was  likewise  lined  all  the  way  by 
soldiers.  On  tlie  lUth  the  Czar  visited  Rheims 
and  its  famous  cathedral,  and  witnessed  the  army 
maneuvers  in  the  vicinity,  mingling  freely  with 
the  soldiers,  and  evidently  noting  with  satisfac- 
tion the  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  the 
French  army  has  now  been  brought.  Paris  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  landing  of 
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L-li  suit,  anil  it  wub  woWA  as  at 
1  ]>atl)etiu  tai't  tliat  llin  uluziii^; 
iiigof  llie  IStli.  wlum  tli.^  Mc- 
train    wtis   aiTiviu^   iit   Caiitini, 


■i.llv 


[111   > 


»i  I 


i^l'i' 


ilcmj; 


,-  Vn 


I  rricmily 


the  Czar  on  Kt 

once  a  curious  : 

lights  of  tlin  ev 

Kiulcy   fmicral 

rfiidttreil  oil  l!i< 

thfi  boulpvanis 

capital    a    ^roat     hhihInt 

(Irapeil  in  black. 

fortw*      Tli'-coiifM-oiKw 

UttMagfor     I'tTurs   gJT  Daut 

'^'■«-       i.i  ahigh.iopx. 

amoiif;  oilier  ihiiifis  to  [irnvc  to  KurojMt  inul  llni 
workl  ihu  sinci-rily  of  tlio  licsir.!  oti  the  jmrt  of  tho 
(iorraan  ami  Kusaiaii  (rcivcrnnn'iirs  u-  mainiain  the 
peaco  of  Europe.  These  I'Xi^hanfrt'fi  "f  uri-ming 
were  uot  meant  to  weaken  in  any  manner  tlio 
impression  that  thu  Cziir's  sujcjurn  in  Franci'  was 
to  give  iu>  tu  till'  sirengih  ajui  the  inii)unaiLco  of 
the  Ki-anco-lluf^siaLi  alliance,  but  weii;  eviilentiv 
meant,  on  the  olli.-v  i.nn.l.  to  show  that  the  Tiiple 
Alliance  an.l  the  Dual  Alliance  couhl  luiw  each 
recognize  the  other  as  a  vjihuible  anil  even  riesii- 
able  factor  in  maintaining  a  Kiiroja'an  balance 
that  makes  for  peaco  and  stability.  Euro;>ean 
governments  are  more  anil  moic  in  acconi  with 
the  sentiment  anil  aspiration  of  ilieir  respective 
poople.i.  Obviously,  tlio  first  wish  ami  ilesire  of 
the  people  of  every  ^reat  nation  is  for  the  main- 
tenance of   honorable    peace ;     for  nutliiug  else 


brings  such  aitlTering  to  bomea  and  commnnitMi 
as  war.  It  is  therefore  a  total  mistake,  foitend 
sometimes  by  newspapers  and  aenaational  oor» 
spiimleiit^.  to  suppose  thai  tim  life  of  the  bigli 
courts  anil  chancelleries  of  Europe  consiati  b«- 
nealh  the  surface  in  deep  plots  and  intrignM  hiT- 
iuK  a  warlike  bearing,  lloth  tlie  Triple  ani)  Ike 
l>iiiil  alliances  are  for  defense  i-ather  than  oSoa^ 
and  are  iiitemled  to  promote  peace.  Tiie  Tripli  - 
Alliance,  which  was  for  a  fixed  term,  is  qidte 
certain  to  la*  renewed  next  year,  althonf[fa  it  Tatf 
la-  mndifieil  in  some  respects.  Tlie  natural  tn 
1)etwc<'n  I  taly  and  France, —  and  their  commweal 
i-elations  esix^cially, — are  so  important  tbatltilj 
cannot  well  afford  to  allow  her  poaitioB  Ib  Hi* 
Triple  .\lliance  to  weaken  them. 


^^^1^^^  .  ,..uMc....u.^,  there  are  inlncite  qiH» 
tifiiieniiof  tions  relating  to  the  fature  oltbi 
D-acord.  Dalmatian  coast  that  might  veil  aam 
iiotiie  ilifTcrcnce  of  opinion  between  the  Itilna 
and  Austrian  governments.  There  is  grtatwa- 
easiness  in  the  lialkan  states  and  the  adjamt 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe, — namely,  Macedonit 
and  Albania:  ami  in  the  final  working  ont  of 
tliewe  unsettled  problems  of  the  Balkan  regioi 
it  hapt^ens  that  Hussia.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Qtr- 
many  are  all  keenly  interested.  It  is  needless  to 
say  chat  the  smaller  states  of  Servia,  Bulgaria 
Herzegovina,  and  Greece  are  also  iutentelj 
wrought  up  over  these  questions.  They  have^ 
i)eeu  in  a  slate  of  suspense  and  momentary  ei- 
pedancy  for  many  weeks  past.  Sooner  or  laler, 
the  Turkish  (jovernnient  must  withdraw  from 
iMacedonia,  and  there  must  be  a  readjustment  (rf 
jurisdiclion.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  witli- 
out  plunging  any  of  the  states  of  Europe,  even 
the  smaller  ones,  sucli  as  f^ervia  and  Bulgaria, 
into  bloody  war,  it  will  be  a  great  triumph  fw 
miMiern  European  statesmanship.  There  are  fev 
unsettled  problems  the  disappearance  of  which 
would  imike  so  auspiciously  for  perpetual  peace 
as  tlie  final  disposition  of  Turkey's  mismani^ 
Euiopean  estates. 

The  French  ambaasador  to  Turkey, 
ani'furktii    ^'-   CouBtans,   a  pDwerfol    ud  dii- 

tinguishcd  statesman,  aTrived  ia  Firii 
toward  the  end  of  August.  He  had  notiflcd  the 
Turkish  (iovenimeut  that  he  had  been  iutiBcted 
by  M.  nelcasse,  the  foreign  minister,  to  htmk 
off  pending  negotiations  and  return  boma  as  a 
mark  of  displeasure.  Munir  Bey,  the  TorkiA 
atnbassador  at  I'aris,  was  at  the  same  time  toU 
tiy  the  Fretich  (government  that  his  taither  pn«- 
ence  would  not  )x>  acceptable.  The  nemoftUi 
diplomatic  riipliire  caused  soihething  of  a  flnn; 
in  Kuroi^e  For  a  few  days,  and  naturally  led  to 
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minors  of  impending  war.  What  it  mpant  was 
merely  tliat  tlie  Turkish  Government  ]iail  liei'ii 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  prottiisef!  to  settln 
certain  French  oiatins  which  ha<i  beon  passed  upon 
and  acknowledged  to  be  just.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  claim  of  a  Frencii  com- 
pany whidi  had  hnilt  quays  at  Constantinople, 
and  which  had  thf  u  Eailod  to  obtain  the  promised 
legal  title  to  its  land  and  water-front.  The 
Turkish  Government  had  changed  its  mind,  and 
had  dti'iiled  that  it  did  not  wish  the  (juaya  to 
Ijc  in  the  hands  of  foreigii«is.  Tliis  ma-'ie  it 
iiecossary  Cor  the   Kreuch  company  to  part  with 


its  property  on  the  promise  of  a  proper  monetary 
indemnity,  and  it  had  accordingly  done  this  ;  but 
the  Turkish  Government,  having  taken  over  tlie 
pi-opei-ty,  wouhJ  not  pay  the  hill.  Tho  Sultan 
undertook,  after  the  deparlui-e  of  M.  Constans, 
to  obtain  German  or  other  foreign  )>acking,  but 
without  any  success.  The  siHiation  is  not  bo 
simple  in  its  details  as  it  might  Rcein  from  a 
statement  of  its  bare  outlines.  Tliei'e  was  no 
money,  of  couree,  in  the  Turkish  treasury  with 
which  to  pay  the  claim,  and  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  .Sultan  proposed  to  i-fliso  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  with  the  French  creditors  ho 
was  met  by  the  firm  resistance  of  hia  councilors, 
without  whose  cooperation  he  could  not  con- 
veniently act,  althougli  absolute  in  theory. 

It  was  just  twenty-five  years  on  the 
^"-Cm?Hnrr '■^"'■'J'"'""'^''  ''^y  "^  August  since  tho 

conspiracy  took  effect  by  wiiich  the 
present  Sultan  came  to  the  throne  and  his  brother 
Murad  was  deposed.  Tlie  anniversary  occasion 
was  one  of  official  festivities  in  Turkey,  and  had 
to  be  recognized  to  some  e.\tent  by  the  diplo- 
matic world  ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  bo.  expected 
that  European  congratulations  would  be  very 
hearty,  .■\bdnl  Ilamid's  record  has  not  been  an 
attractive  one,  with  its  Armenian  massacres  and 
its  long  list  of  outrages.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  he  has  rehabilitated  tho  Turkish  army,  and 
in  other  ways  consolidated  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  For  many  years  past  he  baa 
lived  in  constant  terror  and  has  died  a  thousand 
deaths  through  fear  of  assassination  ;  yet  thia 
hated  autocrat  and  wholesale  assassin  had  just 
completed  his  tw<'nty  -  five  yeare  of  usurped 
authority  when  "William  McKinley,  the  free 
choice  of  hia  countrynien  and  universally  es- 
teemed, was  stricken  down.  There  was  some 
reason  to  suppose'  that  after  the  usual  Turkish 
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period    of   shuffling    delay   tlio     French    claims 
wouUl  lie  settled  and  diplomatic  rt:lationa  once 
nmre  established.     Tlie  b'ronch  (lovi-rniiient  Imd 
taken    a   position    winch   meant   plninly  tliat   a 
Frencli  fleet  would  proceed  to  enforce  the  claims 
after  the  {'jiar'a  visit  had  ended,  imlcss  ajiiirovotl 
ste]is  had  lieen  taken  by  the  government  at  ('on- 
staiitinuiile   to    me<!t 
its  obligations.  J[ean- 
while,  tbe  French  au- 
thorities   frave   Tur- 
key an  object-lesson 
or   two    by  heaping 
honors    upon    tlie 
Egyptian     Khedive, 
and  by  expelling 
e  country  the 


Turkish    sjjie 


who 


have  beivtofore  kept 


of     the 
I    Paris, 


idcr 


lirnssels,  and  (ie- 
neva  of  the  so- 
calied  ''Young  Tiir: 
key  I'arty,''  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  tlie  o 


!rtbro' 


of  .Abdul  Hamid. 


with  the  TBung-li-Ysmen,  ks  heretofore,  Irat 
Uirotigli  &  new  foreign  office,  the  first  he«d  of 
which  is  to  Ite  Prince  C'hing,  who  has  act«d  ■■ 
one  of  tlie  peace  jilcnipotentiarice,  and  with  whom 
two  asHoeiate  foreign  ministers  will  act,  vhile 
tlio  pra<-ticftl  work  of  the  office  will  be  performed 
by  some  yotmger  Cliinese  diplomats  wlio  bave 
served  in  Washington,  Paris,  and  elsewhere. 

Various  Chinese  reforms  in  the  «■ 


"'**««?«""  amination  system,  tbe  educationil 
system,  and  in  other  directions  hare 
been  announced.  New  and  powerfiil  defense* 
have  been  provided  for  that  quarter  of  Peking 
ill  which  the  foreign  legations  are  situated,  and 
each  legation  will  keep  a  moderate  military 
guard.      Mr.   Herbert  U.   Sqtiiers,    secretary  (^ 


On  September  C,  the  very  day  of  Mr. 
tecol  Signail.   -«<'*^'"le>  S  assassination,   tlie  oinual 

news  was  sent  out  from  \V  asliuigton 
tiiat  on  tlie  following  day  tlie  Chinese  pleni[M)- 
tentiuries  and  the  nrprosCntatives  of  tlie  powers, 
including  the  United  States,  at  Peking  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
landing  for  an  entire  year  by  signing  the  treaty, 
or  protocol,  as  it  is  technically  termed.  Our 
readere  have  already  bwn  apprised  of  the  general 
basis  of  pecuniary  imlemnily  that  had  ,  Iwen 
agreed  upon.  The  protocol  provides  for  certain 
changes  in  the  Chinese  revenue  system,  including 
the  increase  of  duties  on  s[K<ciried  enm  modi  ties 
and  the  abolition  of  the  corrupt  inlemul  rice 
tribute.  The  new  duties,  wliicli  ai-e  to  bo  ml 
vtihirrm  at  first,  are  to  be  converted  to  the  fonn 
of  specific  duties  at  an  early  day  on  a  bnsis  of 
average  i.riccs  .hiring  recent;  years.  The  evacu- 
ation of  the  Forbidden  City  was  a> mplislied 

on  Si'pteiiibi-r  I  7,  when  a  Jaiwinese  general  with 
'Jiin  scildi.-rs  iind  Major  ItolnTtaou  wilh  lUO 
American  tri>ii|.s  made  ovi.r  their  task  of  mililarv 
].roteclion  to  -.Mw  Chinese  soMi.'i-s.  This,  witii 
the  .leparlure  of  a  British  battalion  from  India, 
liractically  ended  the  evacuation  of  Peking  by  the 
allies.  The  entire  jirnvince  of  fhili  was  lurne.i 
over  to  China  on  Sept.emljer  Tl.  In  another 
clause  of  (he  protocol  it  is  provided  that  bence- 
Jorth  foreign  nations  are   to  communicate,  not 


the  .American  Legation,  left  Peking  for  the 
TTnited  States  at  the  beginninjc  of  September, 
Minister  Conger  Iwing  on  duty  again.  Oar 
spwial  commissioner,  Mr.  Rockhill,  started  for 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Japan  o. 
«,  anil  several  Euroi»an  diplomats  of  high  bI 
ing  also  left  Peking  last  month  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol.  The  Americans,  it  may  te 
noted  incidentally,  wore  the  first  to  restore  to 
China  certain  river  vessels  or  barges  which  had 
been  seized  for  transport  purposes.  Another  of 
the  closing  incidents  of  the  Chinese  episode  ww 
the  reception  at  Potsdam,  on  SepteiBb«:4,  bytbe 
(iennan  Empei-or  of  Prince  Chun,  who  came 
from  Peking  at  the  head  of  the  special  r 
make  expiation  for  the  murder  of  the  < 
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minister.  Baron  von  Ketteler.  Prince  Chun  is 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  bore  to  the 
German  Kaiser  a  very  remarkable  letter  from  tlie 
nominal  sovereign  of  China.  Wlien  the  expiatory 
act  was  done,  the  innocent  young  Prince  Chun  and 
hie  suite  were  treated  very  kindly,  in  Germany. 
The  matter  had  been  bo  arranged  that  it  involved 
little,  if  any,  Immiliation  to  the  prince.  I  ts  comple- 
tion facilitated  thesigningofthepro  toco!  at  Peking, 

_  .  Rumors  were  curi'ent  in  Europe  that 
African  the  meeting  of  the  Czar  and  Kaiser 
""'  .  off  Dantzic,  and  subsequent  confer- 
ences between  the  heads  of  the  Russian  and 
French  governments,  niiglit  lead  to  some  form 
of  protest  on  the  part  of  Continental  Europe 
against  England's  methods  in  Soutli  Africa,  But 
these  rumors  seemed  to  have  no  foundations  ex- 
cept in  the  wishes  of  many  people.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  sympathies  of  all  Europe  continue  to  be 
intensely  pro-Boer.  Lord  Kitcliener's  proclama- 
tion of  August  7  had  designated  September  15  as 
the  date  upon  which  a  new  policy  would  begin. 
The  purport  of  this  proclamation  was  to  deny  tbe 
Boers  their  belligerent  rights.  The  leaders  were 
told  that  unless  they  had  capitulated  before  that 
date  they  would  be  permanently  banished  from 
South  Africa.  In  any  case,  Lord  Kitchener 
might  have  remembered  tiiat  considerable  parts 
of  South  Africa  belong,  respectively,  to  Germany 
and  Portugal,  But  the  main  criticism  upon  the 
proposed  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  like  various 
other  measures  already  taken  or  seriously  pro- 
posed by  the  English  in  South  Africa,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare. Lord  Kitchener  continues  to  send  in  his 
formidable  weekly  lists  of  surrenders  and  cap- 
tures ;  but  these  have  begun  to  shock  the  credu- 
lity of  certain  skeptical  statisticians,  who  show  by 
a  simple  process  of  addition  that  all  the  Boer 
fighters  must  by  this  time  have  been  captured, 
according  to  the  weekly  reports, — yet  the  war 
goes  on,  with  thousands  of  Boers  still  in  the  field. 
The  South  African  spring  has  now  begun,  and 
the  grass  on  the  veldt  provides  forage  for  the 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  Boei-s,  and  aids  them  in 
a  renewed  exhibition  of  activity.  Lord  Kitchener 
reported  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September 
that  l,240of  the  enemy  had  been  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured,  or  had  surrendered  voluntarily. 
But  on  the  18th  he  was  obliged  to  report  that 
General  Botha  had  captured  three  companies  of 
mounted  British  infaniry,  of  whom  1 6  were  killed 
and  29  wounded,  while  liiS  others  were  made 
prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken. 
This  happened  near  Utrecht,  not  far  from  the 
Katal  line,  and  it  was  understood  that  Botha  was 
planning  an  invasion  of  Natal.     On  September 


20,  the  report  was  received  from  Lord  Kitchener 
that  the  Boers  had  captured  a  company  of  mount- 
ed infantry  and  two  guns  at  Vlakfontein.  Presi- 
dent KrQger  has  instructed  the  Boers  in  the  field 
to  tight  on,  and  refuses  to  give  up  hope.  The 
English  papers  are  full  of  the  news  of  arrests  and 
trials  of  Dutchmen  in  Cape  Colony  and  Pretoria 
on  the  charge  of  acting  as  spies,  or  of  giving  aid 
to  the  enemy.  Dr.  Krause,  formerly  governor 
of  Johannesburg,  was  arrested  in  London  early 
in  September  on  the  charge  of  espionage. 

English  public  men  have  been  scat- 
«S(«*      tei'ed  everywhere,  spending  their  va- 
cation season  according  to  their  tastes. 
The  King  and  Queen  have  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent, visiting  the  Queen's  parents  at  Copenhagen, 
and   extending   their  travels  to  Sweden,  where 
on  September  20  they  were  guests  of  King  Oscar 
of    Sweden    and    Norway.       There    have    been 
renewed    reports    that    Lord    Salisbury    would 
soon  retire,  and  that  iiis  place  as  premier  woidd 
be    taken  by  Mr.  Balfour;    but  these  have  not 
been  confirmed.     September  20  was  the  dale  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  great  statue  of  King  Alfred 
at  Winchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  millennial 
celebration  in  honor  of  that  noble  ruler.     Lord 
Bosebery,  who  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  de- 
clared :     "King     Al- 
fred   wrought   im- 
mortal   work    for  us, 
and     for     our    sister 

which  in  supreme 
moments  of  stress  and 
sorrow  is  irresistibly 
joined  to  us  across 
the  centuries  and 
across  the  seas."  Mr. 
Charles  Francis 
Adams  spoke  for  the 
American  delegates. 
The  principal  uni- 
versities of  the  Eng- 
lish ■  speaking  world 
were  represented,  and 

very  notable  one. 
The  colossal .  statue  is 
the  work  of  'Wiiliam 
H.  Thornycroft. 
Winchester  was  King 
Alfred's  capital,  and 
he  was  buried  there 
in  October  of  the 
year  90!.  Mr.  Fred- 
mi.  BALFouH^LAY^pio  ooLP    ^^.j^  Hamson,  wlio  did 
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much  to  iiiteivst  Aiiierinins  in  llii?  King  Alfred 
celeljraLion  on  tli«  oconsiuu  iif  iiis  ren-iit  visit  lo 
this  country,  iJcliveriul  an  iinjinnant  aiMresa, 
and  ^\i  Henrv  Irviiijj  and  otlicv  liisliiiguislipd 
men  part  ici  pat  ltd  in  tlio  im)graiHino.  Alfn'd  is 
a  ^rcat  li^^nrc  in  tlit^  hisiury  oF  tlie  Euglish- 
sjii-aking  race,  not  merely  on  political  ([ronnds, 
iiiit  alsu  on  those  of  tlu'  Knglisli  lauj!;ua^«,  litera- 
ture, law,  and  ctiiica.!  idi^ala. 


The  Htli 


After  leaving  Australia  and  Xew 
Z..'aland.  tlie  Duke  and  Dnclieas  of 
wall  and  York  visited  the  chief 
seajKirta  of  British  Sontli  Africa,  wliere  t.licy 
were  reciiivt'd  and  entiTtaiufd  with  the  sanio  en- 
thusiasm that  they  had  witnessed  in  Australasia. 
Canaila  was  llieir  next  destination,  and  the  royal 
yacht  Ophir  duly  ari'ived  at  Qni^liec  nndiir  escoit 
of  several  i.iowcrful  ships  of  the  Hritisli  navy. 
Very  fjivat  preparations  had  \nvu  uiade  at 
Quebec,  Jlonlreal,  and  l.Htnwa  for  cd  eh  rations 
extending  from  the  ICth  l..  tlie  24th  of  Septem- 


n.U.H.  THE  DUCHUB  OI  eORMVALL  XMU  VOOt. 

tier.  The  programme  in  the  muQ  «u  curied 
out,  but  it  was  modified  on  the  side  of  ill 
banqueting  and  feasting  by  reason  of  the  sym- 
pathy felt  in  Canada  for  the  people  of  the  TTniled 
States.  The  19th,  the  day  following  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  funeral,  was  set  spart  ta  s  day  of 
mourning  in  Canada,  and  services  were  hcdd  in 
many  churches.  It  was  quite  serioosly  iDg- 
gc$te<1  in  England  tliat  the  Duke  of  York  sboold 
in  pci-son  attend  the  funeral  of  Frendent  He- 
Kinley,  as  tlie  most  conspicuous  mark  that  tlie 
British  nation  could  show  of  its  sympathf  and 
^ood-will  ;  but  the  duke  had  just  arrived,  and 
there  was  uut  time  to  make  the  nrrnsasij  ar- 
inngements.  He  was,  however,  repnsentod  st 
Canton  by  Commander  Fsnssett,  of  tha  royal 
navy,  who  is  an  aide-de-camp  to  tiie  dolu.  lite 
duke's  }ilans  viove  made  for  &  five  weeks'  visit  in 
Canada.  According  to  the  itinerary,  ^tartbnr 
days  at  Ottawa  he  was  to  leave  on  the  S4th  tor 
ihe  far  ^Vest,  breaking  journey  at  Wiim^Mg  OB 
the  26th,  Hegina  on  the  27th,  and  Calgiiy  on 
the  2Sth.  arriving  at  Vancouver  on  th«  SMl 
After  fotir  days  at  X'ancouver  and  Victoria,  tba 
return  journey  was  to  begin,  and  Toronto  wato 
be  reached  on  October  10.  After  two.dliTi 
there,  visits  were  to  lie  made  to  various  towns  is 
wetitei'n  Utitano.  and  Niagara  was  to  be  readied 
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on  the   14t1i,    and  Kinf^toQ  and  the  T)iousand 

Islands  on  the  15th.  yherbrooke  is  Bchoduled 
for  a.  brief  visit  on  the  IGtIi,  and  St.  John,  Now 
Brunswick,  on  tlie  17th  and  18th.  Tlie  19th 
and  2Uth  are  assigned  to  Halifax,  and  early  on 
Monday,  October  21,  tho  Opliir  is  expected  to 
set  sail  for  home  with  the  royal  pilgrims. 

On  Saturday,  September  H,  President 
aitfiaVikt  S'i»*^er,  of  the  Amnlgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel,'  and  Tin  Plate 
Workers,  with  certain  of  liis  associates  on  llie 
executive  committee,  came  to  Now  York  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  ofRcials  of  tho 
constituent  companies  of  tlie  Steel  Corporation  by 
virtue  of  which  the  strike  was  dfclamd  at  an  end. 
Tho  strike  had  begim  on  July  1 'i,  an<i  Jiad,  there- 
fore, lasted  sixty-one  days.  It  had  coinpU'tely 
failed  in  its  objects.  Tlie  strike  had  been  or- 
dered at  a  time  wlicn  tlie  men  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  well  off  indeed,  and  wlien  they 
had  no  actual  grievances  at  all.  On  each  succes- 
sive occasion  IJiat  attempts  were  made  to  settle 
the  strike  tlio  basis  proposed  became  a  little 
worse  for  the  strikers.  Under  the  plan  finally 
agreed  upon,  those  union  mills  which  tlie  strikers 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  closed  will  continue  to 
be  recognized  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association.  The  agreement  made  no 
provision  for  the  displaced  union  men  in  tlie  case 
of  those  mills  wliich  had  been  wholly  or  partly 
reopened  with  non-union  substitutes.  Great 
bodies  of  the  strikers  were  bitterly  disappointed 
bv  a  settlement  that  left  them  out  in  the  cold, 


itrlke  on  the  American  et«cl 


and  declared  that  they  would  not  rocojcnize  tin 
arrangement.  Hut  the  strike  as  an  authoriied 
action  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  was  it 
an  end.  There  is  no  need  to  moralize  upon  tb« 
subject.  Organized  labor  will  need  no  help  in 
discovering  at  least  Bome  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  wretched  chapter  of  experienco. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  settlement  m> 
a  fair  one,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  after  due  conference  with 
the  Steel  Corporation  ofEcials,  by  a  committee  (tf 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  including  111. 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Coal 
Miners ;  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  bead  of  tlM 
American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Frank  Sar- 
gent, head  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen  -  Frofai* 
sor  JoiiVs,  of  Cornell  University  ;  Mr.  Heniy 
White,  of  the  Garment  Makers'  Union,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Easley,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation. 
These  gentlemen  deserve  the  thanks  of  ftU  par 
ties  in  interest,  including  the  public  at  large,  for 
their  services  in  bringing  the  strike  to  an  end. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  is  weakened,  bid 
by  no  means  destroyed.  Wage-scales  were  not 
affected  by  the  strike,  but  unionism  has  had  a 
setback.  The  Steel  Corporation  showed  great 
firmness  through  tho  whole  period,  but  did  little 
or  nothing  to  arouse  bitter  passions.  Neither 
side  should  cherish  any  resentment  or  ill-wilL 
It  was  rather  prematurely  taken  for  granted  in 
England  that  the  steel  strike  might  result  in  a 
deadlock  that  would  cripple  American  industry 
and  thus  diminish  the  pressure  of  international 
competition  ;  but  results  of  that  kind  will  have 
been  too  small  to  signify  much. 


j^^  The  settling  of  the  steel 
BuaintsM  Strike  doubtless  made  it 
SitaaiitB.  gg^jer  to  maintain  busi- 
ness confidence  in  the  critical  period 
following  the  President's  assassination 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  ttia 
case.  The  general  business  situation 
of  the  United  States  has  continued  to 
be  excellent.  The  comparatively  bad 
outlook  for  the  com  crop  baa  been 
fully  appreciated  since  midsummer, 
but  a  very  large  wheat  crop  was  har- 
vested, which,  though  it  may  not 
prove  to  have  amounted  to  TOO,- 
000, 000  bushels,  as  was  expected,  can 
scarcely  have  fallen  below  650,000,- 
000.  The  general  opinion  about  the 
corn  crop  is  that  it  will  amount  to 
about  1,400,000,000  bushels.  This 
will  be  the  smallest  com  crop  wo  ha« 
had  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1894,    The 
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standard  figure  for  tlie  American  corn  crop  ie 
fully  2,000,000.000  bushels.  Railway  reports 
sliowgrowtlt  in  business  and  unusual  prosperity. 
Recent  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some  of  the 
great  industrial  corporations  have  been  unfavoT' 
able  as  couipared  with  last  year.  The  Treasury 
Department's  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  for 
the  twelve 
larger  vol 
vious  year  o£( 
first  tini  ' 
500,000,000. 
681.000,  ai 
that  of  the  pre 


i  of  foreign  trade  than  in  any  pve- 
iur  history.  Our  exports,  for  the 
y  twelvemonth,  had  exceeded  $1,- 
Our  imports  were  valued  at  $843,- 
)unt  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
ous  year.  The  great  growth  of 
}  during  this  past  year  has  been  due 
to  the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  the  pur- 
chase of  our  manufactured  goods  having  some- 
what  decIiniHl.  Ihis  decline  has  been  about 
etjuallv  divided  between  inanufaLtmes  of  copper 
and  those  of  iron  and  steel  While  tlieie  is  no 
immediate  reason  to  predict  especiall}  cnhanied 
business  activity,  there  ait  on  the  olliei  hand 
no  signs  that  would  pomt  to  serious  leaction  or 
decline.  The  tempoiary  stringency  in  the  New 
York  money  market  last  month  was  measurably 
relieved  by  the  liberal  purchase  of  honds  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury  by  Secretary  Gage, 


„  The  real  sources  of  uneasineas  in  the 

onrf  northern  part  of  South  America  have 
"""'  not  been  clearly  revealed.  Doubt- 
less, if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  are  beneath  the  surface  plottings  of 
some  such  kind  as  those  that  have  from  time  to 
time  produced  ferment  in  the  Balkan  states  and 
in  southeastern  Europe  at  large.  The  states  of 
Central  America,  and  the  three  South  American 
republics  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador 
are  all  more  or  less  vexed  with  revolutionary  move- 
ments. The  government  of  Colombia  seems  to 
think  that  the  particular  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  it  is  contending  against  has  been  fos- 
tered and  abetted  by  the  authorities  of  Venezuela, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ecuador  on  the  other  ;  but 
this  is  denied  and  although  friction  between 
\  enezuela  and  (  olombia  has  been  serious,  there 
had  not  late  m  beptember  been  any  declara- 
tion of  war  oi  any  open  movement  by  one 
republic  against  the  other.  The  reports,  how- 
ever have  been  exceedingly  meager  and  hap- 
hazard It  may  lie  well  to  remember  that  both 
■\  enezuela  and  Ecuador  are  in  the  control  of 
the  Liberal  party,  whose  best-known  statesman  is 
General  Castro,  now  President  of  Venezuela. 
Colombia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  control  of  . 
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the    Conservative   or    Clerical    oleiiient,    ayainst 
which  the  Liberal  opposilion  lias  for  a  loiin  lime 
been  of  a  revoliitioiiarv  naliire.  the  revoluiionary 
leader  at    pi-cst-iit    Iving  (iciicral    t'rilH'.     T'n- 
tloiibtedly,  the  iiioveiiieni  ot  CriW  ha«  tlio  Bvm- 
pnthy  of  Castro  and  the  VenezuelHii  LilHTaU.'biit 
to  what  e.tti'til  they  have  ffivi-ii  aciiv  n\<\  we  li;ivrt 
not  been  able  to  find  out.      U  is  qtiile  jwssiblo 
that  if   the  Liberals  shouhl   come    into   control 
of  Colombia  active  stcjis  would  be  taken  tn  bring 
together  again   into  a  feikriil  or  a  coiisoliilaled 
republic  these  three  states  of  Venezuela.  Ecuador, 
and    Colombia,    wiiich    began    as   oue    i-epiiblic 
under  the  name  of  Colombia  in  IftU),  nud  which 
after  a  brief  period  of  years  ."I'lit  up  into  three 
independent     coun- 
tries,   thir  warshi[ts 
that  were  disjiatchod 
to  the    Isthmus    in 
Aojjusl  found  order 
very  well  resloi-ed. 
It  is  hoped  that  the 


I'ar 

press,  which  meets 
in  t h e  C i t y  o f 
Mexico  on  tlctober 
'J'2.  will  in  its  moral 
effect  have  a.  steady- 
ing influence  upon 
South  American 
conditions.  It  has 
at    length    Iteon 

happily  decided  by  Chile  and  Peru  not  only  to 
attend  the  Cougi-ess.  but  to  send  representatives 
of  great  ability  and  prestige. 

Sttk  lorn  -^^'^^  t'^^  '"'■^*'  seaivhing  considera- 
for  Mayor  ef  lion,  the  nnniei-ous  eleinents  and 
**"  '  groups  that  had  undertaken  to  nnite 
upon  a  candidate  for  mayor  and  oilier  niuid'-ipal 
ollicei-s  of  New  York  found  that  no  airreement 
was  jMissible  u|Hin  the  name  of  any  avaiiiible  man 
except  ui>on  that  of  rn'sident  I..'W.  of  Coluudua 
Universitv.  Mr.  I.ow  had  U-eu  the  cinidiame 
of  the  Ciii7.t'us'  I'liion  iui.l  the  iude|vudeni  vol- 
ei-s  at  the  la-sl  municipnl  fU-clion.  but  had  iHvn 
defeated  ihroufrh  the  fact  that  tlic  n-gular  Keonb- 
lican  orgaui^.atiou  had  put  forward  Ceneral 
Tracy  and  diverlod  votes  etioujrh  to  elecl  liie 
present  T.immanv  povornmenl.  Tiiis  Tamm-iiiv 
admiuisiratiou  lias,  in  ihe  opinion  of  m-st  pmM 
citizens.  Iveu  so  iiuworihy  that  ihi-re  could  be 
no  excuse  f..r  liie  a«.ferlion  of  nieiv  pariv  pivt- 
er.'iict'  in  Ihe  face  of  ihe  possible  calamitv'of  an- 
oilier  Tiimmanv  ndmuiiMrari..u.  The  jtej.iil.li- 
cans  had  under  these  ciivumsiiinces  ihoinriit  it 
wise  to  unite  ui>on  an  iridependeui  licmocrai  : 
but  since  the  aiiii-Tammaiiv  n-m...-rals  did  not 


d  in  bringing  forward  a  candidate  from 
their  own  numlxtr.  there  was  very  general  agrae- 
nient  upon  Mr.  Low.  For  the  gre&t  financial 
office  of  comptroller,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Grout,  t, 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Crolcer 
had  returned  to  New  York  from  his  home  in 
England  to  take  charge  of  the  Tammany  cam- 
paign, but  he  had  not  authorized  the  publication 
of  the  name  of  Ids  candidate  for  mayor  at  the 
date  when  this  number  of  the  Review  was 
closed  for  the  press. 

The  naval  court  of  inquiry,  which 
sciiirM  had  l>een  set  for  September  12,  to 
Inquiry.  j,jjgg  jmignient  in  the  matter  of  the 
refleclions  upon  the  conduct  ot  Admiral  Schley 
in  the  ^^au^lago  campaign,  did  not  begin  active 
proceedings  until  the  SOth,  on  account  of  (he 
death  of  the  President.  Meanwhile,  the  objec- 
tion of  .\dmiral  Schley  to  one  member  of  tlto 
ivmrt — namely.  Admiral  How json — was  atistained, 
and  .Vdmiial  Ramsay  was  substituted  for  him. 
Mauv  witnessef^  were  summoned,  and  the  reporU 
of  the  sessions  were  given  by  the  press  with 
much  detail  and  were  read  with  uncommon  in- 
terest liiroughout  the  country.  Early  in  the 
cinirse  of  the  proceedings  a  decision  was  ten- 
dered hv  Admiral  Pewey  and  his  two  aaaociatea 
to  the  efftH'i  that  questions  of  fact  alone  were  to 
li.'  dealt  with  in  the  taking  of  evidence.  Other- 
wist-.  of  cours<'.  nil  the  naval  officers  called  U 
witnesses  might  have  qualiBed  as  experts  and 
given  ilie  couit  an  interminable  series  of  mere 
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CopyriBh<.  is^.,biClliif<AI, 

[Banning at  thelvrMbennt 


<f  MaiTlsnd.  and  < 


;.,  Judge  JeremiBb  U.  WIlMn.  oC  WaBhlunon,  D.  C. ; 
Jersey,    Next  come  tbe  tbn«  Judse*— Dunely.  R«ar- 


opinions  on  the  various  matters  under  investiga- 
tion. Tliis  decision  bade  fair  to  shorten  the  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  to  diminish  needless  controversy. 

Word  has  come,  not  only  of  the  safe- 
Ac^fei'emeni    *^  "^    Lieutenant  Feary  in   his  long 

Arctic  exile,  but  also  of  his  notable 
and  valuable  achievement  in  actually  tracing  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Greenland.  He  has 
Dot  succeeded  this  year  in  making  his  proposed 
ilnsh  for  the  Pole,  but  has  perfected  his  plans 
for  spending  another  winter  in  the  frozen  north, 
ami  \vill  try  again  in  the  season  of  1902.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  Lieutenant  Peary's  method 
tliat,  while  ambitious,  like  the  other  explorers,  to 
achieve  the  great  honor  of  reaching  the  Pole,  he 
nianagca  his  expeditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  ahvaj's  contribute  positively  to  science. 
Meanwhile,  Le  lias  gone  a  little  farther  north 


than  any  one  else  lias  ever  done  from  the  west- 
em  hemisphere  or  Greenland  side  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  and  he  may  yet  reach  a  higher  latitude 
than  Nansen.  Reports  from  Norway  are  to  the 
eSect  that  the  Baldwin -Ziegler  expedition  has 
made  a  favorable  start. 

The  trial  races  for  the  honor  of  de- 
rac/it'aacea.  lending  the  America's  cup  against  Sir 

Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  Shamrock  II. 
did  not  result  in  favor  of  the  new  yacht  Constitu- 
tion, as  had  been  generally  anticipated.  The 
Columbia,  which  succ'essfully  defended  the  cup 
two  years  ago  against  ShamTock  I.,  was  adjudged 
the  belter  of  the  American  sloops.  The  death 
of  President  McKinley  caused  a  postponement  of 
the  trials  between  Columbia  and  Shamrock  11. , 
and  the  date  finally  fixed  for  the  first  race  was 
September  26. 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT-AMERICAN. 
AiikumL  30.— Tlie  ci-miiletioii  of  the   iifW  Alnbniiia 

Aiigiixt  ai.— Vlr«itiiii  Ki^pulilicaiis  luinilliiiti;  Vol.  .1. 

Kiiin|ituti  HoK«ft)r  KOvi>rii(ir Iowa  Ih-iucicrHtH  iioml- 

■iiite  Thomas  J.  PhiUiiw  tar  Ki.veriK.r. . . .  I'rc «lilflit  .Mi;- 
KiTili-y  iwiies  h  i)riiclaiiiHliuii  iiivitlutc  nil  natiiiiiN  to 
I>iirtk-l|>Hte  In  the  T.ouiNlniia  Purclifuie  KxpiMiitioii,  tolw 
cuieiHil  «t  St.  I,ouis  ..11  May  1,  l'.««. 

AilK'if't-S'.-F.ir  the  first  time  ill  tin-  liisrory.if  Alft- 
biuiiu,  ;i  Kniiiil  jury  iiiilit'lH  wliiti-  iiiijii  fur  lynch  lug  ft 

AiiKUrt  -JH.— Xcbrnskii  Iii'[>ulilic<iii.s  nimiiiiali-  a  Slate 


a(1.-Presl.li-iit   ^[^Kitll>'V   apiKiiiilx  Willlat 

nivi-nii.ri.f  I'orf.  Hu'... 

*r  ■2.-ViCK-I'rewileiit.   l(,»is,.v.-U-  ili'livt-rs  a 

Miiiiit-iipolUon  nniioiial  diit  i.-s  (s.-e  imn<-  -141 

Sl'|rt*lTllKT  a.— TilC    AlHlulnili    (■cHlHli(llti..ll(ll    Cl.llVfl 

■joiinis. 


iii> 


mlh, 


Si'iit«iiilH>v 4.— Thi' »|Hiiiil  wwioii  <if  t 
latiiri!  ii.ij.»ii lis. . . . l'n-si.l.-iil  McKiiil.y  airivi-s hI  Biif- 
falo  to  iilti-nil  till'  ]>;iii-Aiiii'rii-.-iii  KxiMiKiliiiii. 

St'|)ti'iiil)iT5.— Prefiileiil  Mi-Kiiili-y  iiiiikfsiiniiililri'ss 

at.  the  ['mi-Aiiicrirau  Kx[K.!.iliim  (we  |mii,i'  4:ti} A 

si-<iiiid  KlHK'iiil  Hessiim  "ftlii-  Texan  Iri-»is1uliii'e  liieels 
til  |iHt>Hn|i|in>iirialiiiiis  for  the  Male  (fiivi'i-iiiiieiil. 

SeptetiilH-'T  0.— I'residelit  MiKiiil.-y  U  sluit  twice  liy 
one  r*»ii  CzolKiW!!  in  tlie  Tcnii.U-  of  Miisii-  ;it  llie  l*an- 
Anieriean  KxiHisilii.n.  ll.Ltr.iliK  N.  Y.  ;  one  l.nlkn  eiileis 
the  Prwldeiifs  rittlit  l.nn^t  ami  is  iit  ome  ieni.ive.1 ; 
the  iither  liilllet  Inikkcs  lliroiiirli  tlie  sliiniiieli  nnil  U  imt 
riinml :  tlie  wouuils  an  oiici'iili-d  nil,  anil  Ilie  Pretiideut 


0  Stiileml^r  fu,  I9at.} 

Sei'tuniber  10.— Secretary  GnKeBimonncesthftt  he  win 
buy  #-JO,000,0(IU  of  United  t^tates  loiida.  In  order  to  pat 
Bonie  of  the  Treasury  surplus  In  circulfttlon. 

September  II.— In  accordance  with  the  rocent  dMlaioo 
of  the  Sii|>itMne  Court,  Judge   r..acoinbe.  In  the  Unltad 
StHtes  (■in:nit  Court,  orders  Juilgt 
American  Sii(;ar  Refining  Conipan; 
ileniand  tor  rr|>af  nientof  duties  paii 
from  Portii  Ki<«,  ainounthig  to  (4S0 

SeiJteinljer  12.— The  Schley  conrt  ■ 
first  sessioii  at  WaHliinKton  ;  KeitF-J 
jectionH  to  Heai^Admiral  Ilowiaon 
ciinrt  are  KiiNlained  by  the  other  tif 
Jiiurniiieiit  is  taken  until  aencceea 
lliiiviniiii  In  ilesincnated  hy  the  Navy 

SeplemlH-r  13. — Kear-Adiniral  Ki 
the  thinl  nieinlier  of  the  Schley  o 
[ihM'e  i>t  Tteai^Adniiriil  Howison,  ex 

Si-i>lemlH^r  H.— President  McKlnl 
iif  John  (i.  »ilhnni,  in  Buftalo, 
woiiiiiIh  lnfli<'le<l  hy  Tjcon  CEolgoa 
the  menilN-rs  of  the  cHlilnet,  with  t) 
retdrv  lliiv  and  Secretary  Gage,  i 
President  TlieiKhire  KisBevelt  tab 
as  Presiilenr  nf  the  I'nited  States  Im 
nii»-l,  ai  IliifTiilo ;  he  aaks  the  met 
tiin-tiiin  their  [mrtfiilioti. 

Sepli'mbfr  I.I.— ilrlef  xervicee  ov«: 
dent  .MrKinley  lire  held  at  the  ho 
Imi'ii.  iinil  are  111  I  ended  by  President 
lit  the  ['iibiiiet.  and  iiersiinal  frieudi 
taken  to  the  Buffalo  City  Halt,  wbt 

Sel>teiiiliiT  ll>.— Preni.lunt  Kooaerelt  Mid  th«  mtm- 
Ihth  iif  Hie  cahinet  acconipnny  the  bodj  of  Fi wMwl 
McKin ley  from  BuRalo  to  Wa8Uiigtan...,Ijeon  CM- 
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gos«  i-i  iii<llcled  nt  Buffiilo  for  tlie  iimnler  of  Preaident 
McKiiUey,  nnd  couns*!  nre  usisijfiied  tn  dtffeiid  liiDi. 

Septi>mber  17. — Fuueml  aervices  over  the  l)ody  o( 
Pre«tdtnt  McKinley  nre  held  ia  therotiindBof  theCnp- 
ttol  at  WaHhington  ;  the  body  Ilea  in  Htnte  niid  in  vlewnl 
by  thourandn  of  people;  In  the  pvcniiig,  the  fuiiernl 
train  starts  for  Canton,  Ohio,  the  President'!!  home. 

September  18.— The  body  of  President  McKinley  lien 
in  Btnte  at  Canton,  Ohio President  Seth  Ix)n-,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  ia  named  by  the  antl-Tamrnany 
conference  as  candidate  for  nmyor  of  New  York  City, 

September  19.— The  la.tt  Kervices  over  tlie  boiiy  of 
President  McKinley  are  held  at  Canton  ;  biiHEuexs  is 
generally  suspended  throughout  tlie  coiintry  ;  menic)rial 
servicesareheldinall  the  princi[>Hl  cities  of  the  world; 
in  tbe United  Stat«H,  In  accordance  with  n  proclamation 
of  President  Roogevelt,  the  day  is  observed  as  a  day  of 
mourning. 

September  20. — President  Hoosevelt  IloUIs  a  cabinet 
nieeting  in  Wasliington  aixl  reiterates  his  intention  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  -McKinley  aiimuiistration, 

The  Schley  court  of  inquiry  reconvenes, 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

August  2.1.- The  Boniliay  Irt^gishitive  Council  {to-ises 
the  land-revenue  hill  by  a  v.ite  of  H  to  9. 

August  30.— The  Chilean  Congress  ralifies  the  elec- 
tion of  Presideol  Riesco. 

September  1.— The  I);iuish  Liberals  hold  a  notiible 
demunstrntion  nt  CopciiibiLuen  ;  Premier  Deiiiitufr  out- 
lines his  i>oliticHl  programme,  including  tax  reform 
and  reforms  in  tlie  syntem  of  jiulicatui-e  (see  page  453). 

Septeniber  3.— King  tldwanl  appuintsa  British  com- 
niissiun  to  investigate  i>r.   Koch's  theories  on   tuber 


■lend  of  ths  North 


TUB  FtrnSRAL  or  the  BMPRESB  FHBDERICK   at  POTSDAH,  AtTODST  18, 

(King  Edward  and  Enip«ror  William  fnllowed  the  casket  on  Its  way  to  the  manBoleamJ 
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Sept«niber  T.— Dr.  Raymon  Batnw  Lurai  1b  oppolnUd 
premier  o(  Cblle. 

S*?ptember  10.— The  murderer  of  HoBhi  Toru,  the  Jap- 
anew  rnbinet  miDUter,  lis  geutenced  to  penal  servitiulB 
tor  lite. 

September  IT.— The  States-Gene rnl  of  tlie  XetlicrlaiidB 
are  reopened;  Queen  Willieltuina.  in  the  si)eedi  from 
the  throne,  euiplitwizes  the  need  o(  social  retormit. 

September  SO. —The  Xetherlnndn  budget  HbowB  a  de- 
ficit of  13,000,000  guilders  lf.%300,000). 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


(Third  member  of  tli 


Sell  It 


ctiurtof  Inquiry.) 


the  minister  o(  forelfcti  HfTnim  i 
Argentine  and  Chilean  governme 
Agreement  not  U>  incri 

AiiftiiKt  21. — M.  ConstJins,  the  French  atnbaMuidor  to 
Turkey,  bn-ak.i  off  [liploiiintic  relatlous  with  the  Porte 
because  at  the  lalter'»  nlieKCc]  brenuh  of  faith  In  the 
matter  of  the  quays  couceisslon. 

Aiifciist  sn. — Ambassailor  Coiistans  again  demands  of 
the  Siiilan  the  paymimtol  the  French  claims. 

AngiiHt  ^.— Jaiuiii  liNlgesn  prot«Kt  aicniiist  tlie  Ameri- 
can Hj'stcm  of  medical  inxpectliin  at  tliepiirtaof  Hawaii, 

The  State  I>c|)artmeut  at  Wash  inKtjtii  notiHes  Veue- 

zuela  and  Ciiliimhiii  that  any  breach  of  amiciihle  re- 
latloiiH  iN-ttvecii  tlie  two  govuriinienta  will  lie  sincerely 
deplored  by  the  United  Ht«t*s». 

August  'Jit. — M.  Cunstans.  tlie  French  ainbashador  to 
Turkey,  leaves ConstMutinople,  anil  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  governments  iire  practically  broken 
off. 


ragua  intend  to  remain  neutral  Iq  tha  V 
lombian  dispute. 

Angufit  S».— M,  Ruystenaer,  chief  aecretkry  of  Hm 
Dutch  ministry  of  foreign  aff^ra.  Is  elected  Beentaiy- 
genenii  of  tlie  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Angnst  31.— Tlie  exequaturs  of  all  eoaaula  of  Ccdnn- 

bi.a  iu  Venezuela  are  withdrawn The  Chilean  Cob- 

grew  appropriates  funds  for  the  ei 

to  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  the  City  of  U 

September  1. — Venezuela  issues  a  n 
foreign  iMiwers  explaiiiiiig  her  attitude  in  tha  eontni- 
versy  with  Colombia The  NicaragOAn  CongrHa  ap- 
proves the  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  Statca. 

September  3.— The  appointment  of  FetnTlan  dalfr 
gates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress  la  anmmnoed. 

September^.— Emperor  William  of  Germany  teceiiw 
Prince  Chun,  of  China,  at  Potsdam;  the  prince  o- 
prenxes  regret  tor  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler. 

September  6.— The  Sultan  orders  the  release  of  MiH 
StO[ie,  an  American  missionary,  and  her  woman  com- 
panion, who  were  carr!e<l  oS  by  brigands. 

September  T. — A  Venezuelan  fleet  bombards  the  port 
of  Ifio  Ilacha,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Colombia.... 
The  protocol  lietween  the  allied  powers  and  China  ii 
signed  at  Peliing. 

September  H.~The  Chilean  Congress  approres  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Gob- 

September  10.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  settles  one  of 
the  Frencli  claims. 

September  13.— The  European  powers  indorse  the  de- 
mand of  Spain  for  the  release  of  Chrlstisn  captives  in 
Morocco. 

Septemljer  IT.— The  Chinese  troops  reenter  Peking; 
the  Americans  and  Japanese  hand  over  the  ForbiddeD 
City. 

Septeml)er  18.— Venezuelan  troops  occapy  the  Colom- 
bian town  of  Kio  Hacha The  Czar  and  CEnrtna  i""J 

at  Dunkirk,  France,  and  are  warmly  welcomed. 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Augunt  31.— A  Cape  Colonist  named  Upton  Is  shot  ai 
a  spy  in  the  Drilish  lines  —  Treason  trials  of  tbeteceod 
claas  beftln  at  Bnrgeis- 
dorp  ;   fifty -one   roteis 
are  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege  oT   fiBiichiae,  and 
flfty-flve  non-Toten  an 
declared    forever    ineli- 
gible to  Attain  the  r^ 
of  tranchlse. 

August  83.— Ten  Boar 
prisoners,  all  young  mn 
under  thirty  years  <* 
age,  are  sentenced  to 
penal  serritnde  for  Hfsta 
Bermuda,  while    thm 


August  2 


-It  i» 


mA  that  Eru 


,ind  Nic, 


in  C^ie  Colony,  a  m 
ber  of  Boer  qrroiMtUnn 

TUB  LATB  iinaiiA.t  o.AiiMoiTB.     BTS  lurested  and  Mgri 
in  the  town  prison. 
Angufit34.— Jjord  Kitchener  reports  that  COmmaadHl 

IX'larey  isnued  a   couuter-prochunation  to  hla....ni 
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fillers  in  the  midlHiict  districts  of  Cnpe  Colony  go  south- 
ward—  The  Boersnlotigthe  main  routes  in  Cope  Colony 
and  NntAl  cut  the  telegraph  wires  anil  destroy  amall 
sections  of  the  railway  —  It  is  reported  that  President 
Steyniind  lie  Web  are  close  to  th<^  eastern  border  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

August  25.— Ijord  Kitchener  reports  having  received 
a  long  letter  from  President  Steyn  replying  to  his  proc- 
lamation, and  letters  (rom  Generals  De  Wet  and  Botha 
to  the  same  elfect.  Lord  Kitchener  also  reports  that 
3  officers  and  OS  men,  sent  north  from  Ladybrand  on 
right  of  Elliott's  columns,  are  surrounded  and  captured 
by  the  Boers  on  August  22. 

August  26. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  a  convoy  Is 
attacked  by  the  Boers  near  Kooikopje,  on  the  way  from 
Kiniberley  to  Griquatown,  on  the  24th  ;  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Imperial  Yeomanry  had  ff  killed  and  28  wounded. 

Mr.  Merriman,  the  leader  of  the  Africander  Bond 

in  the  Cape  Parliament,  is  un- 
der arrest  on  his  farm  near 
Stellenbosch. 


Maries  Valley  ;  British  casualties,  25  killed  and  SO 
wounded. 

September  IT.— The  Boers  under  General  Botha  am- 
bush three  companies  of  British  mounted  infantry 
commanded  by  Major  Gougb,  near  Scheeper'a  Nek : 
the  British  are  overpowered,  losing  3  ofHcers  and  14 
men  killed,  5  officers  and  25  men  wounded,  and  5  offi. 
cers  and  150  men  prisoners,  besides  three  guns. 

September  20.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture 
by  the  Boera  of  a  company  of  British  mounted  infantry 
and  two  guns  at  Vlakfontein. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
August  19,— The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 

York  are  received  at  Cape  Town The  United  States 

Steel  Corporation  opens  several  of  its  mills  with  non- 
August  20. —The  United  States  battleship  Iowa  sails 
from  San  Francisco  tor  Panama. 

August  31.— A  freight  train  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  in  Montana,  crashes  into  a  passenger  train, 
killing  36  persons,  neArly  all  workingmen. 

September  I.— A  flooii  M  Cleveland  causes  damage 
estimated  at  more  than  1500,000. 

September  2.- A  trade  -  union  congress  meets  at 
Swansea,  Wales. 

September  4.^The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference 
opeuri  in  London  (see  page  446). 

September  6.— The  yacht  Columhla  is  selected,  in 
preference  to  the  Conatil'aUon.,  to  defend  the  jlmcrfci'g 
Cup  against  Shararocti  II. 

September  9.— The  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  oi  the  Republic  in  opened  at  Cleveland, 

September  11,— A  fire  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F..  causes  the 
losH  of  two  lives  and  tSOO.OOO  damage. ..  ,The  British 
Association  tor  the  Advancement  of  Science  meets  at 
Glasgow. 

September  13. — News  is  brought  by  the  steamer  Erik 
to  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  that  Lieutenant  Peary 


August  31.— A  train  is  blown 
lip  and  burned  by  the  Boers  In 
the  Transvaal ;  Colonel  Vande- 
leur  and  0  men  are  killed  and  17 
wounded. 

September  3.— General  DeWet 
issues  a  proclamation  that  all 
British  troops  fotmd  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  after  Sep- 
tember 15  will  he  shot. 

September  B  — lyird  Kitchener 
reports  that  the  British  troops 
have  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured Ijotter's  entire  commando 
sijuth  of  Petersburg  ;  the  Brit- 
ish ca.'^ualties  are  10  killed  and  8 
wounded. 

September  8.— General  Meth- 
nen  is  engaged  with  van  Ton- 
der  and   Deiarey  in  the  Great 
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August  as.— Dr.  Thomas  M.  Harkoe,  profeaaor  emer- 
itus of  hurgery  at  Columbia  UDivenity,  82, 

August   2T.— Jonquln   Godoy,    Chllenn    minlstw  to 

Brazil Gen.  Fabiua  J.  Mead,  a  veteraa  of  the  ClrQ 

WHr,  62. 

August  28.— Johu  R.  Thomas,  a  prominent  New  YoA 
sruhltect,  63. 

August  29— Ex-Gov.  Cbarlea  A.  Btuiel,  o(  Nb* 
Humpsbire,  SO. 

August  80.— BrlK.-Gen.  William  Ludlow,  U.S.A.,  * 
veterau  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain,  SS. 

JohuD.  Laukeiiau,  tbePhtladelphiRphilaiithiopli^ 

»i. 

August  Si.— Lorimer  Stoddard,  the  plajwrigbt.... 
Dr.  Morris  C.  Sutphen,  instructOT  in  Iiatiu  at  the  Jidua 
Hopkins  Univenlty. 


CouuANDEH-iN-CHrEr  9.  A..  Lord  Kitciibnkb  (readiuK 

Ik  Mat  news  from  EnKlandj :  "Hoaseupl  Grouse  plenti  fall 
Yai-lil-ractng  in  full  Bwliigl  I  wijiider  when  we  shall  get 
uur holiday?"— From  PuncA  (Ldlidoll). 

lias  rounded  the  Arctic  archipelago  and  reached  the 

most  uorthern  knovcii  laud Tba  steel  strike   is  de- 

cliirpd  off  at  JoUet,  III. 

September  14.— A  statue  to  John  Ericsson,  designer 

of  tilt)  Monitor,  is  unveiled  at  Stockholm On  account 

of  President  McKlnley's  death,  the  iiiteriiatiunal  yacht 
races  for  the  Amerhia'g  cup,  scheduled  to  begin  on 
i>epteniber  21,  are  postponed  five  day». 

September  16. — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  are  welcomed  at  Quebec. 

September  IK.- Sixty-seven  lives  are  lost  l>y  the  foun- 
dering of  the  Britifih  torpedo  boat  C'uJjr<[  off  the  Lin- 
colnshire coast. 

September  30. —Lord  Rosebery  unveils  the  statue  ot 
King  Alfred  the  Grt^at  at  Winchester,  Ruglaud,  in  con- 
nection with  the  millenary  celebration. 
OBITUARY. 

August  30.— Sefior  Carlos   Moria   Vicuna,    Chilean 

minister  to  the  L^uited  States,  57 M.  Albert  Nyssens, 

late  Belgian    niiuistcr  of  industry,   4iS Prof.    Karl 

Weinolii,  ot  Berlin  University,  77. 

August  23.— Chief  Justice  .Sir  George  William  Bur- 
ton, of  the  Qntarii>  Court  of  Appeal.   83 blx-Con- 

1  Isaac  W.  Van  Schaick,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis,, 


August  33.— Gen.  Sir  Charles  Reid,  81, 

August  34,— Gunnar  Weimerberg,  the  Swedish  poet 

and  comiioBer,  81 Col.  P.  T.  Woodfin,  governor  of 

the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Va..  61. 

August  25.— Rc)l)ert  G.  Evans,  United  States  dis- 
trlct-attoi^ey  for  Minuesula.  47. 
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Sept«ml>er  3.— H«nry  C.  Durand,  a  pioneer  citizen  o( 
Chicago,  73. 

Septemlier  3.— Samuel  Porter,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
living  Yale  graduate,  91. .,  .Rev.  Mosea  Harvey,  New- 
foumllunil  historian  and  scientist,  81. 

September  4.— Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  a  famous  writer 

and   lecturer    on    ethical    philosophy,   57 Rev,    Dr, 

William  H,  De  Piiy,  editor  and  author,  80. , . .  William 
Brisliane  Dick,  the  New  York  publisher,  74 — Bx- 
Congressnian  William  Copeland  Wallace,  of  New  York, 
45. 


September   l 


—Dr.    Johannes   von   Miguel,    former 

erof  finance,  T2 Herman  O.  Armour, 

the  New  York  pork  and  produce  merchant,  64. 

September  12.— Eugene  Diaz,  the  French  comimser, 

64 Gilbert  K.  Harroun,  treasurer  of   Union  College, 

&4. 

September  14.—WilliamMcKiniey,twenty-flfth  Presi- 
dent, of  the  United  States,  58  (see  pages  414-133). 

September  15.— James  Hooker  Haraersley,  of  New 
York  City,  57. 

Sepl*raber  16.— Bishop  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  of 
the  Pnitestant  Episcopal  Church,  70 Calderon  Car- 
lisle, a  well-known  Washington  lawyer,  SO. 

September  IB.— Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  HunKcrford,  con- 
tributor to  American  newspapers  and  iiingBitines 

M*j.  Hiram  Paulding,  grandson  of  one  of  the  captors 

of  Major  AndrS,  70 James  G.  Batterson.  of  Hartford, 

Conn.,  builder  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington, 78. 


September   30.— Ex  Congressman    George   West,    of 

Ballston,  N.  Y.,  78 Charles  C.  Delmonico,  managing 

proprietor  of  the  Delmonico  restaurants  of  New  York 
City,  40, 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  and  gatherings  have 
been  announced  for  this  montli : 

BelIGIOUB.— The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip, 
at  Ktbiburg,  October  Bl-November  8  ;  the  Universalist 
General  Convention,  at  Buffalo,  October  1B~23 ;  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  at  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 3-13  ;  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  San  Francisco,  October  3  (see 
page  4491  ;  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  at  Hartford,  Conn..  October  S-ll  ; 
the  American  MiBsionary  Association,  at  Oak  Park, 
111.,  October  23-25;  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gre^tional  Churches,  at  Portland,  Maine,  October 
13-]8 ;  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  10-17;  the  General 
Coqqcil  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Lima,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tobei'lO. 

lNi>uaTRtAL  AND  COMMERCIAL.- The  Road  Masters' 
and , Maintenance  of  Way  Ansociation,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  S-10;  the  National  Rlvermen's  Associa- 
tion, at  Baltimore,  October  8-9 ;  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America,  Boston,  October  24-25 ;  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workei-s,  at  St,  IjiuIk,  Octo- 
ber 21 ;  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  at 
BulTalo,  October  8-11 ;  the  National  Hardware  ARSocia- 
tioo;  at,  Buffalo,  October  14  ;  the  American  Warehouse- 
men's Association,  at  Buffalo,  October  .16-18 ;  Che  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Congress,  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  October 
1-10;  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' convention,  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  October  14-19. 


Railroad.— The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  at 
San  Francisco,  October  14 ;  the  Railway  Superintend- 
ents' of  Bridges  and  Buildings'  Association,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  October  15  ;  the  American  Railway  Association,  at 
St.  Louis,  October  23 ;  the  Railway  Signaling  Club,  at 
Buffalo,  October  8  ;  the  American  Society  of  Railroad 
Superintendents,  at  Buffalo,  October  IS ;  the  American 
Street  Railway  Associatiou,  at  New  York  City,  October 
9-11  ;  the  American  Association  of  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agents,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  October  15. 

Patbiotic— The  National  Union  Veterans'  Encamp- 
ment, at  Chicago,  October  15-17;  the  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  the  Array  of  the  Cumberland,  at  Louisville, ' 
Ky.,  October  8 ;  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion,  at  Buffalo, 
October  9-10 ;  the  Union  Veterans'  Legion  National 
Encampment,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October  7-12 ;  the 
tiadies' Union  Veterans' Legion  National  Encampment, 
at  the  same  place,  October  8. 

Miscellaneous,— The  Yale  Bicentennial,  at  New 
Haven,  October  20-23 ;  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
City  of  Mexico,  October  23 ;  the  National  Spiritualists' 
Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C„  October  15-18  ;  the 
American  Humane  Association,  at  Buffalo,  October 
15-17;  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Teachers  in  High 
Schools  Without  Irfitln,  at  Marburg,  Hesse-Nassau, 
Prussia,  October  7-8 ;  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  17  ;  the  National  House- 
hold Economic  Association,  at  Buffalo,  October  15-17 ; 
and  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvement, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  October  1-4. 


THE   LAST  DAYS   OF   PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY. 


HIS    VISIT    TO    BUFFALO, 


THE    TRAGEDY, 
MOURNING. 


AND    THE    NATION'S 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


covered  from  an  illness  which  carried  her  to  the 
very  portals  of  t!ie  grave  ;  she  was  now  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  several  years.  His  own 
health  was  most  excellent ;  the  strain  and  aires 
of  two  Presidential  campaigns,  and  of  nearly  four 
years  of  unremitting  toil  in  the  executive  cb&ir — 
probably  the  most  trying  post  to  be  found  in  all 
the  world — liad  left  no  marks  upon  him.  AU 
his  family  and  private  affairs  were  in  a  most  de- 
sirable Gomlitioii.  Thanks  to  economy  and  good 
management,  he  had  recovered  from  the  financiti 
disaster  which  a  few  years  before  left  him  bank- 
nipt,  and  had  now  a  modest  but  sufGcient  coni' 
peleticy.  He  was  able  to  look  forward  with  fond 
anticipations  to  his  retirement  from  public  lite. 
and  could  see  therein  the  probability  of  many 
years  of  quiet,  dignified  happiness. 

When  tlie  President  went  to  Buffalo  he  via, 
as  a  public  man,  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
He  felt  that  he  had  had  great  work  to  do,  ud 
that  be  had  done  it  well.  He  knew  the  eAiiuiU 
the  world  was  placing  upon  him  and  hia  achieve- 


PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY  arrived  in  Buffalo 
September  4.  He  was  in  pood  health  and 
excellent  spirits.  For  a  montli  he  had  been  at 
.his  home  in  Canton,  i-esting,  eujoying  relief  from 
most  of  the  caa-s  of  liis  office.  During  this  four 
weeks'  holiday  lie  had  mingled  with  his  old 
fiiends  and  neighbors.  He  had  walked  about 
the  streets  oE  Canton  and  taken  long  drives  in 
the  country.  He  liad  taken  especial  pleasure  in 
visiting  his  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Canton  ;  and 
whenever  he  could  get  sonie  old  friend  in  the 
can-iage  by  his  side  he  found  keen  delight  in 
cxtendfMlexcursions  and  protracted  conversations. 
Kor  this  brief  season  he  threw  off,  aa  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  consciousness  of  l>eiug  President,  and 
became  again  the  simple  American  gentleman.  I 
have  been  told  by  Jvidge  Day,  Senator  Hanna, 
and  other  friends  who  visited  and  rode  and 
talkc'.l  with  the  President  at  this  time  that  it  was 
the  liappiest  period  of  his  lifi\      His  wife  had  re- 
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ments,  and  lie  was  content  tlierewith.  He  Iiad 
grown  amazingly  since  he  Rrst  took  bold  of  the 
reins  of  government,  and  he  was  conscious  and 
properly  pi-oud  of  this  growth.  Ke  knew  that 
he  had  piloted  the  country  throiigli  a  stormy 
perioil,  and  had  piloted  it  so  well  tliat  even  his 
p<jlitical  opponents  had  tittle  criticism  to  offer. 
He  was  aware  that  more  than  any  otlier  President 
since  'Wasliington  he  had  softened  the  rancor  of 
party  opposition  ;  that  lie  was  liked  and  trusted 
by  all  the  people  ;  that  the  last  remnants  of  sec- 
tionalism had  disappeared  under  his  gentle  inin- 

spirit,  in  good-will,  in  optimistic  outlook,  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  These  things  the 
President  often  spoke  of  to  his  intimate  friends  ; 
he  found  keen  Batisfaction  in  them, — not  in  any 
egolistic  or  vain  spirit,  but  in  tlie  consciousness 
of  having  done  much  for  his  country,  for  its 
material  prosperity,  for  the  uplifting  of  his  peo- 
ple to  a  higher  and  better  view.  He  was  prouder 
of  this  than  of  any  of  his  other  acliievements. 

He  knew,  too,  that  the  world's  estimate  of 
him  had  changed.  He  knew  that  be  had  grown 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Though  by  instinct 
antl  training  his  horizon  bad  in  earlier  years 
been  virtually  bordered  by  the  frontiers  of  the 


United  States,  though  domestic  affairs  had  then 
engrossed  Ids  thoughts,  the  Presidency  had 
broadened  him.  Circumstances  bad  made  his 
administration  a  world  activity  instead  of  a 
purely  domestic  concern.  He  had  met,  and 
met  succBBsfully,  all  these  problems  coming  from 
without.  He  had  risen  to  Ids  opportunities.  He 
bad  done  as  well  in  the  international  as  in  tbe 
purely  national  field.  He  had  failed  in  nothing. 
He  had  impressed  himself  so  favorably  upon  the 
nations  that  their  respect  for  him  as  man  and 
leader,  ibeir  respect  for  the  Government  and  the 
people  wlioBB  spokesman  be  was,  had  visibly 
heightened.  Mr.  McKinley  found  natural  and 
proper  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  able  to  take  tliis  high  place  in  the 
world's  esteem,  that  the  earlier  estimate  of  bini 
as  a  man  of  single  idea  and  of  wholly  insular 
view  had  given  way  to  a  broader  appreciation. 
He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  one  international  episode — that  of  China 
— he  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  had 
been  able  to  pitch  tbe  world's  concert  in  a  higher 
key,  and  to  make  the  United  States  the  moral 
leader  of  tbe  nations. 

Thus.    Mr.    McKinley   went  to    Buffalo    in    a 
most  happy  frame  of  mind.      He  was  not  una- 


(Th*  day  before  the  tragedy.    The  President  Is  the  flgnre  in  the  extreme  front  ot  the  n 
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ware  of  his  piK-nonional  iiopularity,  uml  he  whs 
human  enoii);ii  lo  like  the  inct^iise  of  tlial  vei- 
dict  of  "  well  lioiie  "  (ixpressed  in  lliu  iilamUta  of 
the  people  witliout  rogiird  to  party  liiii'S.  Kx- 
Ceediii^tv  ^ratitful  lo  liini  wei'e  tlicse  uviilencoi 
that  tlie  massi-s  Ua^l  ri'spondfii  to  liis  teachings 
and  his  e\aniplo,  ilmt  the  gospel  of  kindliness, 
of  faith  ill  America  and  ArnericHtix,  of  hopeful- 
ness and  work,    of   mooting    rvsponsilnUlies    in 


American  ExjKisition  at  Buffalo  he  had  dei 
to  mark  as  something  more  than  a  holiday,  ■ 
thing  more  than  an  agreeable  season  of  n  ' 
with  the  i>eople. 

rrcsidnnt  McKinley  and  his  party  w 
at  BniTah)  with  ample  demonstration  of  popvlv 
afTection.  I!ut  ho  lost  no  lime  in  speal^ig  tha 
words  which  ho  had  come  to  speak,  tbewordi 
which  were  to  [Mint  tlio  way  to  hia  futon  poli- 
cies. It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  MoEiql^  to 
R<'izc  tliiK  opportunity.  It  had  ever  been  aflkTor 
method  of  his  to  test  public  opiaioQ  u  Utuy 


V  do 


He  trnst^'d  tli 
right  to  knott 


I  befoi-e  entering  pi-actically  upon  it. 
people,  and  believed  they  had  a 


n  advancij  the  intentions  of  i 

s  creed  that  withiMt 
popular  approval  otir  statesmen  can  do  nothing; 
with  it,  they  can  do  almost  anything.  So  ha  de- 
livered his  now  famous  UuiTalo  speech.  It  WW 
heard  around  the  world.  It  roused  the  natiflil 
as  it  roused  our  own  people.  Throughout  Chn- 
tendom  one  expression  of  his  caught  the  imui- 
nations  of  men — ''God  and  man  have  linked  Ufl 
nations  together.  No  nation  can  longer  be  in- 
different io  any  other,"  This  gospel  of  com- 
mercial amity  and  of  peaceful  rivalry,  this  recog- 


(Presldent  Mi-Klnle;  wbb  a  (caeat  at  Mr.  Millmm'B  linuse.) 

whatever  quarter  of  the  world  thoy  might  arise, 
of  a  growing  nation  that  must  riso  to  itj^  opjHir- 
tunities  as  to  its  duties,  had  fallen  upon  fertile 
soil.  So  far  as  his  individual  outlook  was  con- 
cerned, he  felt  a  new  conlidonce.  He  had  only 
entered  upon  his  second  term.  He  ha<i  u  unitod 
people  behind  liim.  He  had  voluntarily  thrust 
aside  once  for  all  the  temptation  to  stand  for  a 
third  term.  Ho  had  ?o  cloarod  the  wwy  that 
during  the  three  and  a  half  y..>ars  of  llm  I'resi- 
dency  which  remained  to  hi 
upon  new  efforts;  to  iiromolo 
add  to  the  etrnngth  of  his  t-oi 
jectmg  himself  ti>  the  shghtes 
seeking.  At  last,  as  he  often  remarked  lo  his 
friends,  ho  was  to  he  Tmsidenl  as  he  wanted  to 
be.  He  had  now  no  need  of  fearing  foo  or  of 
rewarding  frietids.  He  was  indeponrlent,  un- 
restrained, free-handed.  Already  he  wa,s  laying 
plans  tor  the  future.     This  visit    to    the   Pan- 


he  could  enter 
[)  pros]ierily  and 
ry  without  sub- 


nition  of  tlio  golden  rule  in  the  relationi  <A 
nations,  coming  from  the  lips  of  William  MoKin- 
ley,  the  former  apostle  of  protection,  naturally 
startled  the  many  who  did  not  know  how  rapidly 
and  how  splendidly  his  philosophy  had  broad- 
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ened.  But  it  was  no  surprise  to  tliose  who  had 
iVBtcbed  the  development  of  this  masterful  op- 
portunist, this  leader  who  had  siiown  his  power 
to  lift  up  others  in  the  way  he  lifted  liiniself.  It 
was  no  revelation  to  those  who  knew  that  his 
greatest  pride  was  felt  in  the  unification  of  his 
own  people,  and  that  now  his  fondest  ambition 
was  to  apply  the  same  spirit  to  world  relations, 
primarily  for  the  good  of  America,  ultimately  for 
the  good  of  all  nations. 

In  view  of  what  happened  a  few  hours  later, 
with  its  lamentable  sequel,  the  intimate  friends 
of  the  President  look  upon  that  Buffalo  address 
as  the  farewell  of  William  McKmley.  They  say 
it  reads  like  a  beaediction.  They  do  not  pretend 
that  its  author  had  any  premonition  of  his  com- 
ing fate  ;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  sure  he  was 
full  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  determination  to 
go  on  with  his  great  work — that  he  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  he  should  be  able  during 
the  next  three  years  to  secure  great  results. 
But  some  inspiration  must  have  guided  him, 
they  think,  to  make  his  final  utterances  an  ap- 
peal for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  for 
an  end  of  ungenerous  rivalries,  an  end  of  wars 
and  strife.  How  deeply  concerned  the  fated 
President  was  for  the  success  of  his  new  world 
policy  of  amity  and  peace  may  be  judged  by  an 
incident  of  a  few  days  later,  highly  pathetic  in 
light  of  events.     After  the  wounded  President 


had  to  some  extent  recovered  his  strength,  be 
asked  the  surgeons  for  the  morning  newspapers. 

"It's  a  little  too  early  for  that,  Mr.  President," 
said  Dr.  Mann. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  want  to  read  what  the  papers 
print  about  this  affair, "  replied  the  patient ;  "I 
wanted  to  see  how  the  world  is  taking  my 
speech." 

But  the  fates  were  contrary  ;  the  end  came, 
the  eyes  closed  in  the  long  sightlessness,  and 
President  McKinley  never  knew  how  his  farewell 
words  stirred  and  cheered  the  world. 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  or 
Friday,  September  6 — a  dark  day  in  the  Ameri- 
can calen d a r-^P resident  McKinley  visited  Niag- 
ara Falls.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley and  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  Those 
who  were  with  the  President  on  this  occasion 
say  they  had  never  seen  him  in  happier  mood. 
His  sun  was  shining  brightly  that  day.  He  was 
at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world. 
The  following  week  he  was  planning  to  spend 
with  his  old  friend,  Senator  Hanna,  at  Cleve- 
land. To  this  visit  he  was  looking  forward  with 
fondest  anticipation.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
thing  to  know  that  on  this  day  the  President  was 
yearning  to  be  amoiig  his  oldest  and  earliest 
friends.  At  Mr.  Banna's  house  he  was  to  meet 
and  sup  with  a  number  who  had  seen  little  of 
him  in  these  later,  strenuous  days.      Best  of  all, 
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one  or  two  between  whom  and  himself  a  smali 
cloud  of  misunderBtanding  liad  arisen  were  now 
to  take  his  hand  again.  The  clouds  were  to  be 
roiled  away.  Tliere  was  to  be  complete  recon- 
ciliation. Thoughls  of  these  things  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind  tliis  day  ;  he  often  spoke  of 
them.  His  sweet  nature  was  never  sweeter  than 
in  tliese  last  hours  of  health  and  strength.  His 
tenderness  toward  his  wife  was  never  better 
shown  than  during  this  holiday  excursion.  He 
was  not  content  to  view  any  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  unless  she  were  by  his  sidi>.  While  on 
the  inclined  railway,  going  down  into  Niagara 
Gorge,  Mr.  McKinley  turned  every  moment,  with 
an  anxious  look  upon  Ids  face,  to  learn  if  Mrs. 
McKiidey  was  inconvenienced  hy  the  novel  and 
somewhat  startling  descent.  When  assured  that 
instead  of  being  frightened  she  was  greatly  en- 
joying it,  his  eyes  lighted  with  satisfaction,  and 
then  for  the  llrsl  time  diil  iie  permit  liimsflf  lo 
gaze  uninterruptedly  at  the  beauties  of  nature 
all  about  him. 

This  sixth  day  of  September  the  Pi-esident 
was  almost  as  light-hearted  as  n  hoy.  As  man, 
as  husband,  as  head  of  the  state,  as  loader  of  his 
people,  he  was  more  than  content,  lie  felt  the 
thrill  of  his  success,  of  his  opportunities,  of  his 
power  for  good.  He  may  not  have  been  con- 
scioua  of  the  fact,  but  at  this  moment  he  was 
without  doubt  the  l>eat-beloved  man  in  all  the 
world.  The  millions  who  looked  up  to  him  wilh 
affection  and  trust  vastly  exceeded  in  number 
and  excelled  in  devotion  the  millions  who  looked 
up  to  any  other  living  man .  His  power  for  good 
without  doubt  surpass(td  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  leadership  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion among  the  nations.  Yet  at  this  moment 
there  was  lurking  upon  the  E.tposition  grounds 
at  Buffalo  a  human  viper  planning  to  strike  down 
this  lofty  spirit,  to  destroy  this  suiwrb  man.  Of 
all  the  thousands  of  people  upon  those  grounds, 
tilts  one  was  perhaps  the  most  insigniliraiit  in 
physical  and  mental  equipment,  in  character,  in 
capacity — a  mere  wonii  crawling  in  tlie  dust. 
Yet  he  had  in  his  pi^rverted  heart  the  venomous 
purpose,  held  in  his  hand  the  tiny  instrument, 
which  were  to  set  tlie  world  a-weeping. 

The  special  train  from  Niagara  Kalis  arrived 
at  the  Exposition  grounds  about  SiiiO  o'clock. 
Mrs.  MeKinley  was  sent  away  in  a  carriage  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Kx- 
[Kisition,  wliui'e  the  President  and  his  wife  were 
guests.  Then  the  President,  afcompanied  by 
Mr.  Milburn,  Secretary  C'ortelyou,  and  others, 
drove  to  the  Temple  of  Music,  wlu're  it  had  been 
arranged  the  President,  was  to  hold  a  public  re- 
ception. Twenty  thousand  people  were  gathered 
in  front  of  the  building,  and  as  they  saw  the  well- 


known  face  they  set  up  a  mighty  shont  of  vel- 
coTue.  Tlie  President  bowed  to  right  and  left 
and  smiled.  Then  the  great  organ  in  the  Tem- 
ple pealed  forth  the  national  air,  and  the  tbrooga 
fell  back  from  the  entrance,  that  the  President 
might  pass.  Inside  the  building,  a  space  hid 
been  cleared  for  the  Presidential  party  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  permitted  to  enter  one  door,  pass  by  the 
President,  and  emerge  at  the  opposite  side  of  t!ie 
auditorium.  Usually  a  secret- service  agent  is 
stationed  by  the  President's  side  when  he  receives 
the  public,  but  on  this  occasion  President  Mil- 
burn  stood  at  the  President's  left.  Secretary 
Cortelyou  was  at  his  right,  and  a  little  to  the 
rear.  Opposite  the  President  was  Secret  Service 
Officer  Ireland.  Eight  or  ten  feet  away  was  Offi- 
cer Foster.  When  all  was  ready,  the  line  of 
people  was  permitted  to  move,  each  one  pausiog 
to  shake  the  hand  of  the  President.  He  beamed 
upon  them  all  in  his  courtly  way.  When  one 
stranger  timidly  permitted  himself  to  be  pushed 
along  without  a  greeting,  the  President  called 
out,  smilingly,  ''Hold  on,  there;  give  rae  your 
hand."  Mr.  McKinley  would  never  permit  any 
one  to  go  past  him  without  a  handshake.  He 
was  particularly  gracious  to  the  children  and  to 
timid  women.  Here,  as  we  have  often  seen  him 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  he  patted  little 
girls  or  boys  on  the  head  or  cheek  and  smiled  it 
them  in  his  sweet  way,  A  woman  and  a  little  giri 
had  just  pas.'^ed,  and  were  looking  back  at  the  Free- 
idenC,  proud  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  bt 
had  gnteted  them.  Next  came  a.  tall,  powerfnl 
negro — Parker.  After  Parker,  a  alight,  bojriA 
figure,  a  face  bearing  marks  of  foreign  desceid, 
a  sniootli,  youthful  face,  with  nothing  siniattl 
to  be  detected  in  it.  No  one  had  auapected  thii 
innocent-looking  boy  of  a  mi 
Ho  had  his  right  hand  bound 
chief,  and  this  had  been  notit 
secret-service  men  as  well  as  bj 
appearance  in  a  reception  1 
wounded  and  bandaged  hands 
In  fact,  one  had  already  pasa 
Many  men  carried  handkerchi« 
for  the  day  was  warm. 

So  this  youth  approached, 
a  smile.  The  President  held  ( 
it  was  not  grasped.  Supporti 
right  hand  with  his  left,  the 
bullets  at  the  President.  Th-»B 
the  stomach  and  lodged  in  theb 
it  is  believed,  struck  a  button 
waistcoat  and  glanced  therel 
abrasion  upon  the  sternum.  Th 
the  two  shots  was  so  short  as  U 
ural>le.  As  the  second  shot  n 
Foster  sprang  forward  and  int        _       
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of  the  assassin,  who  was  endeavoring  to  fire  a 
third  bullet  into  his  victim.  The  President  did 
not  fall.  He  was  at  once  supported  by  Mr.  Mil- 
bum,  by  Deteclive  Geary,  ami  by  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou.  Before  turning,  lie  raised  himself  on 
tiptoe  aui.i  cast  upon  tlie  miserable  wretcli  before 
him,  who  was  at  that  moment  in  the  clutches  of 
a  number  of  men.  a  look  which  none  who  saw 
it  can  ever  forgot.  It  appeared  to  say,  '•  You 
miserabio,  why  sliould  you  slioot  me?  What 
have  I  done  to  you?"  It  was  the  indignation 
of  a  gpntleman,  of  a  great  soul,  when  attacked 
by  a  ruffian,  A  few  drops  of  blood  spurted  out 
and  fell  on  the  President's  waistcoat.  At  once 
the  wounded  man  was  led  to  a  chair,  into  which 
he  sank.  His  collar  was  removed  and  his  sliirt 
opene<l  at  the  front.  Tliose  about  him  fanned 
him  wiiii  their  hats.  Secretary  Cortelyou  bent 
over  Ikis  chief,  and  Mr.  McKinley  wliispered, 
'■€orteh-ou,  1-c  careful.  Tell  Mrs.  McKinley 
gently." 

A  struggle  ensued  immediately  between  the 
assassin  and  those  about  liiin.  Detective  Foster 
not  only  intercepted  the  arm  of  the  murderer, 
and  prevented  tlie  firing  of  a  tijird  shot  from 
the  revolver  concealed  in  the  handkerchief,  but 
Le  planted  a  blow  square  upon  the  assassin's 
face.      Even   after  he  fell,  Czolgosz  endeavored 


to  twist  about  and  fire  again  at  the  President. 
Mr.  Foster  threw  hirnself  upon  tlie  wretch. 
Parker,  the  colored  man,  struck  him  almost  at 
the  same  instant  that  Foster  did.  Indeed,  a 
half-dozen  men  were  trying  to  heat  and  strike 
the  murderer,  and  they  were  so  tliick  about  liim 
that  they  struck  one  another  in  their  excitement. 
A  private  of  the  artillery  coi-ps  at  one  raoraent 
had  a  bayonet-sword  at  the  nock  of  Czolgosz, 
and  would  have  driven  it  home  liad  not  Detect- 
ive Ireland  held  bis  arm  and  begged  him  not 
to  shed  blood  there  before  the  President.  Just 
tlicn  the  President  raised  Jiis  eyes,  saw  what 
was  going  on,  and  with  a  slight  motion  of  his 
right  hand  toward  his  assaihuu,  exclaimed  : 


'  Let  u 


eliu 


"Wliile  the  guards  were  driving  the  people  out 
of  the  building.  Secretary  Cortelyou  asked  the 
President  if  he  felt  any  pain.  Mr.  McKinley 
slipped  his  hand  tlirough  his  sliirt-front  and 
pressed  IjIs  fingers  against  his  breast.  "  I  feel  a 
sharp  pain  here,"  he  said.  On  withdrawing  his 
hand  he  saw  that  tlie  ends  of  his  fingei-s  were  red 
with  blood.  The  President  closed  his  lips  tightly, 
but  made  no  outcry.  His  head  sank  back  upon 
the  arm  of  his  faithfid  secretary  ;  he  appeared 
drowsy.  At  this  moment  Amoassador  Aspiroz, 
of  Mexico,  forced  his  way  to  the  wounded  man's 
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side,  and  in  his  excitement  cried :  "Oh,  God, 
my  President,  are  you  shot?"  The  President 
roused  himself  and  smiled  sadiy  into  the  face  of 
the  ambassador.  "Yes,  I  teliKvo  I  am,"  he  re- 
plied, faintly.  His  head  sank  back  again,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Suddenly  straightening  up 
in  his  chair,  he  gripped  its  arms  tightly  and 
thrust  his  feet  straight  out  hefore  him  with  a 
quick,  nervous  movemeut.  Thus  lie  sat  till  the 
ambulance  arrived. 

The  assassin  was  quickly  taken  away  by  the 
police  and  the  detectives.  By  a  ruse  and  quick 
work,  they  managed  to  place  liirn  in  a  cell  before 
the  maddened  people  could  rend  him  in  pieces. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  placed  on  a  stretcher  and 
carried  out  to  the  ambulance.  When  the  people 
saw  their  President  on  this  bed  of  pain  they  wept 
and  sobbed,  A  deep  groan,  a  wave  of  pity, 
grief,  horror,  anger,  swept  tlii-ough  the  throng. 
The  automobile  ambulance  quickly  carried  tlio 
wounded  President  to  the  E.xposition  hospital. 
On  the  way  thither  ho  reached  inside  his  waist- 
coat, as  if  feeling  for  soinetliing,  found  it,  and 
remarked  to  Detective  Foster:  "That  feels 
like  a  bullet.  Is  it  a  bullet?"  Mr.  Foster 
placed  his  fingers  upon  tlie  spot  and  replied  : 
"  It  is  a  bullet,  Mr.  Presiiient."  "Well,"  said 
the  wounded  man,  "it  is  only  one."  When  the 
President's  clothing  was  rcmoveil  at  the  hospital 
this  bullet  dropped  to  tlie  floor.  Mr.  Foster 
picked  it  up,  and  now  has  it  in  his  possession,  a 
grim  reminder  of  the  tragedy. 

On  the  way  to  the  hospital,  Mr.  McKinley 
whispered  to  Secretary  (!,'ortelyou  ;   "  Be  careful 


of  tlie  doctors.  I  leave  all  that  to  yoa. "  Tli» 
wotmded  President  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
professional  unpleasantness  connected  with  tbft 
Garfield  case.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Garliold  and  of  Mrs.  Garfield.  From  the  lips  of 
tlie  latter  he  had  often  heard  the  sad  stoiyof 
those  long,  hard  weeks  in  1881,  when  the  maattf 
of  the  White  House  lay  dying  without  faith  in 
the  treatment  which  was  given  him,  convinced 
he  was  going  to  die,  feeling  helpless  and  fated. 
Arriving  at  the  hospital,  Secretary  Corielyoa 
soon  liad  opportunity  to  assume  the  grave  k- 
sponsibility  which  circumstances  and  the'  words 
of  his  chief  had  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  at  4:13 
o'clock  that  the  assassin  fired  his  ahota.  At  4:33 
the  President  lay  upon  the  operating -table  ;  his 
clothing  had  been  removed  ;  morphine  had  bees 
administered  hypodermically,  relieving  nem 
strain.  All  was  in  readiness  for  an  operation ; 
but  who  should  perform  it  ?  Into  what  hands 
should  this  precious  life  be  committed  7  It  wu 
a  crucial  moment  for  Secretary  Corielyoa.  Many 
surgeons  had  been  telephoned  for,  Othen  who 
chanced  to  be  upon  the  Ezpoaitioa  grousdH  >t 
the  moment  volunteered  their  ■errices.  "Too 
know  all  these  men,"  said  Mr.  Cortelyou  to 
Presiiient  Milbum  ;  "  when  the  right  one  anives, 
tell  me. "  Dr.  Herman  Mynter  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  bringing  with  him  Dr.  Eagene  Wudin, 
of  the  marine  hospital  service.  Dr.  Uynter 
said  an  immediate  operation  was  neoenaiy.  A 
few  minutes  after  5,  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Hann, 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  tl» 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  BuSila^ 
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Mr.  Milbum  whispered  to 

"That's  the  m&n  for  the 


Teached  the  hospital. 
Secretary  Cortelyou, 
cpenttion." 

The  question  then  arose  whether  the  operation 
abould  be  performed  immediately,  or  whether  it 


IHr.  HcKlale]''a  funllr  physlalui.} 

should  await  tlie  coming  of  Dr.  Roswell  F&rk, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Surgeons 
and  medical  director  ot  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position.    Dr.  Park  was  at  Niagara  Falls.    When 


the  telegram  reached  him  he  was  performing  an 
operation.  With  the  knife  in  his  hand,  he  turned 
to  his  assistant  and  said  :  "  I  can  finish  this  atone- 
Now  go  and  arrange  a  special  tnun  for  Buffalo." 
Two  hours  must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  the 
Exposition  hospital,  and  all  who  stood  about  the 
operating- table  on  which  lay  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion turned  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Cortelyou.  He 
consulted  with  Melville  Hanna,  a  brother  of  Sen- 
ator Hanna,  a  student  of  surgery  and  himself 
the  subject  of  three  operations  ;  John  N,  Scatcb- 
erd,  vice-president  of  the  BuSalo  Exposition,  and 
one  or  two  others.  These  gentlemen  told  Mr. 
Cortelyou  to  go  ahead ;  they  would  share  with 
him  the  r^ponsibility.  Mr.  Cortelyou  then 
whispered  to  the  President,  and,  turning  to  Dr. 
Mann,  instructed  him  to  begin  the  operation. 

At  5 :20  o'clock,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  after 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  Dr.  Wasdin  began  ad- 
ministering the  ether.  In  ten  minutes  the  Presi- 
dent was  well  under  its  influence.  Dr.  Mann 
then  made  an  incision  Gve  inches  long  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body,  through  the  bullet  wound, 
which  was  four  inches  below  the  left  nipple  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 
It  was  found  that  the  ball — of  .32  caliber — had 
passed  through  both  walls  of  the  stomach.  One 
of  the  physicians  present  at  the  operation  fur- 
nished the  following  technical  data  to  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  : 

A  piece  of  cloth,  probablj  a  bit  of  nndenhlrt,  was 
found  in  the  track  of  the  mlwlle ;  it  looked  as  If  It  had 
been  "punched  out"  by  the  balL    Upon  opening  the 
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peritonenm,  a  bullet-hole  was  discovered  in  the  anterior 
central  portion  of  the  stomach.  This  viscus  was  drawn 
up  into  the  operation  wound,  and  the  perforation,  after 
examination,  was  closed  with  a  double  row  of  silk 
sutures.  A  little  oozing  of  the  stomach-contents  had 
occurred  tliix)ugh  the  opening,  all  of  which  was  wiped 
away.  On  examination  of  the  dorsum  of  the  stomach, 
another  opening  was  found.  This  was  sutured  also. 
The  intestines  were  examined  for  wounds,  but  none 
were  found ;  these  were  wrappetl  in  hot  moist  towels. 
A  further  search  for  the  missile  failed  to  find  it ;  but  it 
became  apparent  tliat  it  had  done  no  other  vital  dam- 
age, with  the  strong  probabilit}'  that  it  lost  itself  in 
the  thick  lumbar  muscles.  The  abdominal  cavity  wtis 
flushed  with  normal  salt  solution,  and  the  closure  l)e- 
gun.  Seven  deep  silk  worm-gut  sutures  were  employed, 
and  catgut  was  placed  sui)erficially  between  them.  At 
about  6:50  tlie  anaesthetic  was  discontinued  and  the 
abdominal  bandage  applied.  The  President's  pulse  was 
now  122 ;  respiration,  22. 

Dr.  Park  arrived  before  the  operation  was  fin- 
ished and  joined  the  staff  as  consultant. 

The  wounded  President  was  at  once  taken  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Mil  burn.  Dr.  Kixey  un- 
dertook the  sad  task  of  conveying  the  news  to 
Mrs.  McKinley.  **The  President  has  met  with 
an  accident — he  has  been  hurt, "  were  his  first 
words.  "  Tell  me  all — keep  nothing  from  me  I  " 
cried  Mrs.  McKinley;  **1  will  be  brave — yes, 
I  will  be  brave  for  his  sake  I  "  Dr.  llixey  then 
told  her  the  whole  story. 

At  once  a  thrill  of  anguish  and  horror  ran 
through  the  woi'ki.  Cablegrams  of  inquiry  and 
regret  from  all  governments  poured  in  upon  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  King  Ed- 
ward, Kmperor  William,  &nd  other  sovereigns 
sent  personal  messages.  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt, members  of  the  cabinet,  and  friends  of  the 
President  started  for  Buffalo  by  special  trains. 
Extra  editions  of  the  newspapers  were  issued 
that  evening  in  all  American  cities.  The  people 
remained  up  till  late  at  night,  suiTOunding  the 
bulletin  boards,  anxious  for  the  latest  tidings. 
Grief  was  universal  and  profound.  When  the 
people  finally  went  to  bed  that  night  it  was  with 
heavy  hearts.  They  believed  the  President  was 
fatally  woundcjd. 

The  as.sassin,  who  first  gave  his  name  as  Nie- 
man,  was  quickly  discovered  to  be  Leon  Czol- 
gosz,  a  Pole,  twenty-eigjit  years  of  age,  wliose 
home  had  been  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his 
parents  were  found  to  be  liard-working,  well- 
meaning  people.  They  were  horrified  at  the 
news  that  tiieir  son  had  murdered  the  President. 
The  assassin  made  no  other  confession  to  the 
police  than  the  simple  stat(jment  that  lie  was  an 
anarchist,  that  he  liad  ''  done  his  duty,"  and  that 
he  had  been  inspired  by  the  preachments  of 
Emma  Goldman,  whom  he  had  once  heard  lec- 
ture.    At  once   the  police   began  a  search  for 


Emma  Goldman,  and  a  few  days  later  she  wis 
arrested  in  Chicago.  A  week  afterward  she  wis 
releas(!d  on  bail,  and  at  this  writing  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  upon  which  she 
can  be  tiied  and  convicted. 

For  several  days  the  newspapers  were  filled 
witli  rumors  of  anarchistic  plots.  A  number  of 
arrests  were  made  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
1'he  Government  secret  service  and  the  chiefs  of 
police  threw  out  a  drag-net,  and  shadowed  or 
arrested  every  pei*son  who  was  thotight  likely  to 
have  had  any  connection  whatever  with  a  plot 
against  the  President.  Many  suspects  were  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  examination  by  tlie  *' sweat- 
box  "  process,  but  up  to  this  date,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  informed,  nothing  of  value  has  been 
elicited.  Among  Government  officials  and  the 
detectives  wlio  have  been  working  on  the  case 
there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  assassin  bad  no 
accomplices  ;  that  he  was  a  youthful  and  zealons 
recruit  in  the  anarchistic  ranks  ;  that  his  head 
had  been  turned  })y  the  rhetorical  vaporings  of 
the  anarchistic  speakers  and  writers,  and  that  he 
set  out,  alone,  secretly  and  unaided,  to  do  a  deed 
that  would  make  him  infamously  famous.  The 
police  authorities  in  Buffalo  did  their  part  to 
induce  the  assassin  to  confess.  They  alternately 
wheedled  and  abused  him  ;  they  set  traps  for 
him,  tliey  treated  him  with  great  severity  ;  but 
not  one  word  could  they  draw  from  the  stubborn 
wretch.  September  17,  Czolgosz  was  an*aigned 
in  court  at  Buffalo.  Two  well-known  lawyers, 
Judges  Titus  and  Lewis,  were  assigned  by  the 
court  to  defend  the  accused,  and  they  reluctantly 
accepted  tlui  task  as  a  matter  of  duty.  One  of 
these  counsel  interviewed  the  prisoner  in  his 
cell,  but  was  compelled  to  announce  to  the  court 
that  he  could  get  no  information  whatever  from 
his  client.  The  trial  was  set  for  an  early  day, 
and  it  is  probable  that  within  two  months  from 
the  day  of  the  crime  the  assassin  will  have  been 
convicted  and  electrocuted.  There  appears  to 
be  no  doubt  of  his  sanity. 

There  speedily  arose  throughout  the  country  a 
great  outcry  against  anarchism.  Former  At- 
torney-General Miller  suggested  that  Congress 
enact  a  law  declaring  any  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  a  President  to  be  treason  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that 
such  a  law  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  an 
amendment  of  tlie  Constitution.  During  the  days 
when  the  President's  recovery  seemed  probable, 
the  country  was  ill-content  with  the  prospect  that 
the  criminal  could  be  punished  only  by  imprison- 
ment for  ten  years,  that  to  be  computed  to  seven 
years  for  good  behavior.  Seven  years  for  shoot- 
ing down  the  gentle,  noble  President !  It  waa 
at  cnce  suggested  by  Attorney -GFeneral  Knox  that 
the  criminal  might  be  tried  on  three  countSi  aa 
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■een  done  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  at- 
jd  to  kill  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick  in  Pittsburg  ; 
was  learned  that  Czojgosz  had  followed  the 
.ent  to  Niagara  Falls,   intending  to  shoot 
lere,  and  bad  also  tried  to  get  near  to  the 
,ent  on  the  Exposition  grounds  the  day  be- 
Much  discussion  was  started  tiirougliout 
untry  as  to  t)ie  best  means  of  dealing  with 
ly  and  punishing  conspirators  ;    and  it  is 
jtood  that  a  new  law,  to  be  framed  by  ex- 
ley-General  Griggs  and  present  Attorney- 
al  Knox,  is  likely  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
next  winter.     In  many  places  men  were 
ly  treated  for  uttering  disparaging  remarks 
the  President,  and  in  Iowa,  it  was  reported, 
it  society  had  been  formed  to  fight  fire  with 
.0  assassinate  anarchistic  assassins, 
day  Saturday,  September  7,  great  anxiety 
;citement  prevailed  throughout  the  world, 
jhtfall  the  bulletins  had  become  more  en- 
;ing.     There    was   ground    for    hope    that 
resident  might  recover.      Mrs.    McKinley 
iimitted  to  see  her  hnsband,  and  their  in- 
V   was  of  a  cheerful   nature,    considering 
■cumstances.     The  President  tried  to  en- 
;e    her ;    she    bore    herself  well,    that    he 
not  be  distressed  on  her  account.      Mean- 
a  large  number  of   the  President's  rela- 
lad  arrived  in  Buffalo,  as  well  as  the  Vice- 
ent,    members   of    the 
t,    and    other    distin- 
d  men.      The  Milburn 
had  in  an  instant  be- 
the  center  of  the   na- 
lopes  and  fears.    News- 
and    telegra])h     head- 
ters  were  established 
the  street,  and  the  long 
.as  begun.      This  day, 
ir    Hauna    and    other 
3  of  the  President  con- 
to  send  for  Dr.  Charles 
rney,    of    New    York. 
!  doing  so  tliey  consulted 
lysicians  and  surgeons 
y  engaged  in  the  case, 
lese   unanimously  and 
,ily    urged   that  JJr. 
ruey  be  summoned  at 

day  the  reports  became 
ind  more  encouraging. 
xBurney  arrived,  and 

patient  joined  the  other 
ians  in  an  official  bulle- 
j  character. 
York    surgeon's 


judgment  bad  been  an^iiously  awaited,  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation  ;  and  when  he  privately  told 
raembers  of  the  family,  cabinet  officers,  and  inti- 
mate friends  who  had  a  right  to  the  truth  that 
the  President  was  almost  sure  to  recover,  tliere 
was  great  rejoicing.  This  verdict,  telegraphed 
throughout  the  world,  brought  relief  to  many 
millions  of  heavy  hearts.  Dr.  McBumey  warmly 
praised  the  treatment  of  the  case  up  to  the  hour 
of  his  arrival.  He  said  the  operation  had  been 
perfectly  performed,  and  that  the  promptoeBS 
with  which  it  had  been  undertaken  had  doubtless 
saved  the  lite  of  Mr.  McKinley.  Comment  was 
made  by  him  and  by  others  upon  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  shooting  took  place  at  the 
Exposition,  where  an  ambulance  was  within  call, 
and  where  within  a  few  minutes'  journey  stood  a 
complete  hospital,  with  every  appliance  known  to 
modern  surgery.  When  asked  if  the  President's 
age  were  not  against  him,  and  if  there  were  any 
known  cases  of  recovery  from  such  wounds  when 
the  patient  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  Dr.  Mc- 
Bumey explained  that  in  vitality,  in  resisting 
power,  in  preservation  of  the  tissues  from  disin- 
tegration, Mr.  McKinley  bad  led  so  good  and 
caraful  a  life  that  be  was  the  equal  of  the  average 
man  of  forty-five  years  of  age.  This  Sunday  was 
a  day  of  prayer  for  the  wounded  President 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  these  cheerful 
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tidings  were  published  in  the  newspapers  next 
morning  it  did  seem  as  if  the  prayers  had  been 
answered  and  that  the  President  would  get  well. 

Monday,  the  news  was  still  better.  Secre- 
tary Cortelyou  issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
nothing  was  being  withheld  from  the  public  ; 
that  the  people  had  a  riglit  to  the  truth,  and 
should  have  it.  This  naturally  helped  to  restore 
public  confidence.  Announcement  was  made 
that  the  surgeons  had  decided  not  to  use  the 
X-ray  apparatus  sent  them,  at  their  request,  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  no  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  locate  the 
missing  bullet.  The  doctors  and  friends  of  the 
President  began  to  talk  of  taking  him  back  to  the 
White  House  by  the  1st  of  October.  Tlie  pa- 
tient's two  sisters,  convinced  that  their  brother 
was  on  the  way  to  recovery,  returned  to  their 
home  in  Ohio.  Senator  Hanna  left  for  Cleve- 
land. Vice-President  Roosevelt,  assured  by  the 
surgeons  that  the  crisis  was  passed  and  the  dan- 
ger now  at  a  minimum,  started  for  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Secretary  Gage  and  Attorney- General 
Knox  went  to  Washington.  This  day  the  Pres- 
ident asked  for  the  newspapers,  and  Senator 
Hanna  smilingly  predicted  that  he  would  soon 
ask  for  a  cigar. 

On  Tuesday,  the  President  was  declared  con- 
valescent. For  the  first  time  since  the  shooting, 
nourishment  was  given  him  through  the  mouth. 
He  was  permitted  to  turn  himself  in  bed  and  to 
lie  upon  his  side.  The  danger  of  blood-poison- 
ing was  said  to  be  over  ;  if  it  were  to  appear  at 
all,  it  would  have  shown  itself  ere  this.  In  the 
evening:,  some  disquiet  was  caused  by  the  news 
that  the  surgeons  had  found  it  advisable  to  re- 
open the  operation  wound  to  remove  a  bit  of  for- 
eign material — a  fragment  of  the  President's 
coat — which  the  bullet  had  carried  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  skin,  and  which  had  caused 
slight  irritation.  There  was  reassurance  when 
the  ofiBcial  bulletin  announced  that  "  this  incident 
cannot  give  rise  to  other  complications,  but  it  is 
communicated  to  the  public,  as  the  surgeons  in 
attendance  wish  to  make  their  bulletins  entirely 
frank."  The  members  of  the  cabinet  were  this 
day  promised  that  on  Friday  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  and  talk  with  their  chief.  Twice  a 
day  Mrs.  McKinley  was  allowed  to  enter  her  hus- 
band's chamber  for  a  short  time,  but  a  like  priv- 
ilege was  extended  to  no  one  else  save  the  sur- 
geons and  the  nurses. 

By  Wednesday,  the  whole  country  was  con- 
vinced that  the  President  was  recovering.  Opti- 
mism and  confidence  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings.  The  last  bulletin  of  the  day  was 
the  best  yet  issued.  Decided  benefit  was  declared 
to  have  followed  the  dressing  of  the  wound  the 


night  before.  The  President  was  able  to  digest 
liquid  food,  and  the  quantity  given  him  wm 
gradually  increased.  Microscopic  count  of  the 
number  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  a  drop  of 
blood  taken  from  the  patient*s  ear  indicated  no 
signs  of  blood-poisoning.  The  President  con- 
firmed Senator  Hanna's  prediction  and  asked  for 
a  cigar.  He  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  and  had 
no  doubt  that  he  should  recover.  Secretary  Hiy 
and  Postmaster-General  Smith  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Thursday  morning,  the  President  was  given  a 
little  solid  food  ;  he  relished  it,  and  it  appeared 
to  do  him  good.  *<  He  feels  better  than  at  any 
time  before,"  said  the  forenoon  bulletin.  Dr. 
McBurney  left  for  New  York,  convinced  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  return.  But 
the  unfavorable  turn  which  a  few  had  feared 
came  at  last.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
President  was  not  so  well.  By  8:30  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  decidedly  worse.  The  solid  food  had 
not  agreed  with  him,  said  the  bulletin.  Excre- 
tion had  not  been  established,  and  the  pulse  was 
unsatisfactory.  Cathartics  were  administered. 
Then  the  heart  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness, 
and  failed  to  respond  to  stimulation.  In  the 
early  hours  of  Friday  morning  the  scenes  about 
the  Mil  burn  house  were  almost  dramatic.  Lights 
burned  in  all  the  windows.  Carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles rushed  up  at  frantic  pace  every  few  mo- 
ments, bringing  doctors  and  members  of  the 
family.  Across  the  street,  the  soldiers  paced  up 
and  down  ;  newspaper  men  darted  to  and  fro ; 
in  the  tents  and  election  booths  which  had  been 
put  up  for  their  use,  the  correspondents  and  tele- 
graph operators  were  making  the  wires  throb 
with  dread  tidings. 

The  American  people,  who  had  retired  the 
night  before  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  had  a 
rude  awakening  Friday  morning.  Their  news- 
papers were  filled  with  big  head -lines.  The  Pree- 
ident  was  sinking.  His  life  was  despaired  of. 
At  3  o'clock  the  surgeons  had  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  their  patient's  condition  was  ''very 
serious  and  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion." Digitalis  was  being  administered  to 
stimulate  the  heart.  Even  while  the  people  read, 
their  President  might  be  dying. 

That  was  a  Black  Friday  for  the  people.  Their 
hearts  were  sore.  Many  of  them  gave  over  all 
thought  of  work,  and  did  nothing  but  watch  the 
bulletin  boards  and  buy  extra  newspapers.  Daring 
the  day,  there  were  faint  flickers  of  hope.  At  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bulletin  said  the 
President  was  conscious,  free  from  pain  ;  his  con- 
dition had  somewhat  improved ;  there  waa  a 
better  response  to  stimulation.  At  2:30  in  the 
afternoon,   hope    was  a  little  stronger,  for  the 
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said  tbeir  patient  had  more  tbau  held  his 
hey  looked  for  further  improvement.  But 
r  and  a  half  later  even  this  meager  en- 
iment  ceased.  By  5;35,  the  Burgeons 
ot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  President  was 
He  was  suffering  extreme  prostration, 
I  was  given,  but  it  did  not  produce  the 

effect,      A  little  after  6  o'clock  a  report 
s  President  was  dead  waa  circulated, 
it  was  premature.     The    President    still 

Most  of  the  time  he  was  unconscious, 
nally   he  opened   his  eyes   and    tried  to 

At  this  time  he  knew  he  waa  fated  ;  for 
\&  the  surgeons  were  administering  the 
,  he  looked  up  and  whispered  :  "What's 
?  "  About  7  o'clock  he  summoned  enough 
a  to  ask  for  Mrs,  McKinley.     They  led 

Ilia  bedside  ;   then  all  retired   from  the 

Tue  dying  husband's  face  lighted  up  as 

his  life- companion  bending  over  him. 
ised  and  caressed  him  ;  she  stroked  his 
he  crooned  over  him  like  a  mother  over  a 
I  child.  Eacb  tried  to  'i>e  brave  for  the 
sake.  1'hose  wjio  slood  watcli  just  witliin 
lining  room  beard  whispers  pass  between 
!ra  ;  they  heard  sobs  and  cries  ;  then  they 
,.  McKinley  away. 

lis  last  period  of  consciousness,  which 
.bout  8  o'clock,  the  President's  lips  were 
be  moving.  The  surgeons  bent  down  to 
i  words.  He  chanted  the  first  lines  of  his 
^  hymn,  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."  A 
:er  he  spoke  again  ;  Dr.  Mann  wrote  the 
down  at  tlie  bedside, — and  the  last  con- 
itterance  of  William  McKinley  was : 
od-bye,  all;  good-bye.  It  is  God's  way. 
J  be  done." 

President  soon  afterward  lapsed  into  un- 
usness,  and  did  not  rally  again.  His 
eats  came  more  and  more  faintly.  His 
;ties  chilled.  It  waa  only  a  question  of  a' 
-ne.  One  by  one,  members  of  the  family 
y  his  side,  kissed  his  pallid  brow,  spoke 
l-loved  name,  and  drew  away  in  anguish. 
'  the  membere  of  the  cabinet  came  to  say 
1.  Eacli  took  the  moist,  limp  hand — the 
lat  bad  so  well  guided  the  helm   of  the 

.i^rate — and   held   it  for  a  moment  in  a 

clasp.  Senator  Hanna.  aslien  ■  faced, 
to  tjie  bedside  of  his  great  friend,  and 

' '  Mr.  President !  Mr.  President  I  " 
5  no  response,  he  cried,  in  choking  tones, 
am  !      William  !  "     But  it  was  in  vain. 

the  hours  passed,  Tlie  President's  life 
clipped  away.  At  times  it  was  difficult 
f  the  heart  were  still  beating.  Now  and 
e  sufferer  reached  out  his  hand  as  if  he 
grasp  something  ;  Dr.    Rixey  gave  him 


his  forefinger,  and  the  President  clutched  it 
like  a  child  with  a  toy.  The  end  came  at  2:15 
A.M.,  Saturday,  September  14,  In  all  his  hours 
of  Buffering,  no  word  of  petulance  or  complaint 
escaped  bis  lips.  His  sweet  nature  showed  it- 
aelf  sweeter  than  ever  in  the  last  hours.  He 
met  his  fate  bravely,  forgiving  his  murderer,  re- 
signed, at  peace  with  his  God  and  himself. 

Grief  overwhelmed  the  nation.  The  people 
never  lost  one  whom  they  had  loved  better. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  now  the  constitutional 
President,  was  at  a  hunting  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  when  the  tidings  reached  him.  He  at 
once  started  for  Buffalo  by  special  train,  arriv- 
ing there  before  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
he  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office  en  route,  and 
once  in  Buffalo,  he  dismisaed  tlie  escort  of  cav- 
alry and  mounted  police  which  had  met  him  at 
the  station  and  drove  straight  to  the  Milbum 
house.  It  waa  aa  a  private  citizen  that  he  called 
to  pay  homage  to  the  remains  of  tlie  dead  Pres- 
ident and  to  offer  his  condolence  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  widow  and  the  family.  This 
done,  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  friend  and 
host,  Ansley  Wilcox  ;  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  a  few 
friends,  and  a  score  or  more  of  newspaper  men, 
he  prepared  to  qualify  as  the  head  of  the  state. 
Beautifully  simple  as  was  the  ceremony,  it  waa 


nevertheless  exceedingly  impressive.  Requested 
by  Secretary  of  War  Root,  speaking  for  the 
cabinet,  to  take  the  oath,  he  replied  : 

<<  I  am  ready  to  take  the  oath.  And  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue,  absolutely 
unbroken,  the  policies  of  President  McKinley  for 
the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  honor  of  our 
beloved  country." 
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Mr.  RooBevelt'8  voice  was  dioked  with  emo- 
tion wlieii  he  Ijej^an  to  speak.  I'hfii  lie  recovered 
his  self- possession.  The  visia  of  toil  and  respon- 
sibility opening  before  liim  apiienivd  to  rouso  Ins 
energies  and  hia  courajrc  ;  far  nuw  liis  tonus  rang 
out  clear  and  strong,  and  tlicre  woa  the  euipliiisis 
of  deep  sincerity  ami  gri'at  pm-posofulness  in  tlie 
way  ho  spoke  the  closinf;  words. 

"Theodore  Koosi'velt, "  exclaimed  District 
Judge  Hazel,  "hold  np  your  right  hand," 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  right  hand  shot  up  into  the  air 
with  nervous  energy.  He  hold  it  there  without 
Bt  tremor,  his  left  hand  clutching  t!io  lapel  of  his 
coat.  Erect,  self -possessed,  vigor  and  alerliiess 
showing  in  every  lino  of  his  figure,  and  nolhing 
but  the  blinking  of  fine  eyes  behind  his  tliick 
glasses  telling  of  the  emotions  that  stirred  within 
him,  he  repeated  after  Judge  Hazel,  in  clear, 
firm  tones,  the  memorable  words  ; 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faiihfuUy 
execute  the  ofEce  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  C'onstitution  of  tho 
United  States.     .And  thus  I  swear." 

As  simple  as  this  was  the  coronation  of  ihis 


new  loader  of  the  mightiest  of  natiosB.  No  pon;^ 
no  blare  of  trumpet  or  roll  of  drum,  do  robe*  or 
music,  no  march  of  armed  men  or  thnndn  <rf 
cannon.  Unly  a  few  men,  hata  in  huid,  rtud- 
ing  in  the  parlor  of  an  American  geDtlamaa'i 
modest  home  ;  servants  peering  in  from  tlia  hiDi 
outside,  two  or  three  policemen  ;  %  erowd  itf 
silent  men  and  women  across  the  street  IHWlltiiH 

and  yet  in  these  few  moments  this  young  am, 
not  yet  forty-three  years  old,  bad  taken  wltliii 
his  hand  a  gix'aler  power  and  upon  bis  sfaonMm 
a  greater  burden  than  any  king  or  empamror 
czar  knows. 

A  mile  away  lay  the  dead  President.  Hen 
stood  the  living.  And  thus  was  the  suprenw 
executive  power  in  the  republic  transferred  from 
the  one  to  tho  other.  William  McKinley's  elo- 
quent lips  were  closed  in  the  eternal  silence  ;  bot 
Theoiiore  Roosevelt  .had  juet  spoken  words  which 
gave  hope  and  confidence  to  the  nation  and  to 
tlie  world.  The  effect  of  his  announcement  that 
it  was  his  aim  to  continue  the  policies  of  his  pred- 
ecessor reassured  foreign  powers,  brought  ■ 
feeling  of  security  to  the  financial  and  businen 
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world,  inspired  and  comforted  the  people.      A 
new  man  and  a  young  man  and  a  strenuous  man 
had  taken  the  reins  of  government,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  experimentation.     Tried  and  approved. 
policies   were    to    be    continued    absolutely    un- 
broken.    The  response  to  this   declaration  was 
Bwift  and  hearty.     Press  and  people  applauded  ; 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  national  capital 
President  Roosevelt  had  tbe  world's  verdict  upon 
his    Stness  and  his    prudence  in  higher   values 
upon  the  exchanges  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  President  Roosevelt 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
successful  administration.  Be- 
fore reaching  Washington  he 
Lad  invited  all  the  members  of 
the  McKinley  cabinet   to  re- 
main at  their  posts,  not  sim- 
ply  for  the  time  being,  but 
indefinitely,  as  if  he  had  been 
elected  President  and  had  cho- 
sen them  to  be  his  counselors. 
All   have    accepted.     In    this 
way  the  new  President  has  not 
only  paid  his  martyred  prede- 
cessor   the    highest    possible 
tribute  in  announcing  to  the 
world  that  the  McKinley  poli- 
cies are  to  be  his  policies,  and 
that    the  McKinley  men    are 
to  be  his  men — that  what  Mr. 
McKinley  built  is  to  stand  as 
a  monument  to  his  wisdom — 
but  in  four  days  he  hns  at- 
tached    to     himself     all    the 
strength     and    ability    which 
Mr.  McKinley  had  been  four 
years  in  gathering  about  him. 
Almost  poetic,  as  well  as  prac-  thb  oah 


tically  promising,  is  tbe  pledge  of  the  new  ProB- 
ident  to  regard  the  Buffalo  speech  as  expres- 
sive of  the  creed  of  Mr.  McKinley,  which  is  to 
live  on  in  the  new  administration  and  bear  good 

The  day  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  Buffalo  the  surgeons  lield  an  autopsy  upon 
the  remains  of  Mr.  McKinley.  Death  bad  re- 
sulted from  gangrene  affecting  the  stomach 
around  the  bullet  wounds,  as  well  as  the  tissues 
around  the  farther  course  of  the  ball.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  nature  had  made  any  progress 
with  the  work  of  repair.  Death  was  unavoidable 
by  any  surgical  or  medical  treatment,  ('onsensus 
of  opinion  among  surgeons  suggests  tbe  conchi- 
sion  of  tbe  practitioners  engaged  in  the  case  and 
in  tbe  autopsy  report  ( 1 )  that  the  President  never 
had  the  slightest  chance  lo  recover,  and  (2)  that 
the  surgical  steps  taken  immediately  after  the 
shooting  were  such  as  might  have  saved  his  life 
under  favorable  conditions.  But  in  order  to 
have  these  favorable  conditions,  the  wound  must 
be  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  youthful  vigor  and  of 
such  strenuous  vitality  that  nature  may  enter  at 
once  upon  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  healing. 
Some  professional  controversy  has  naturally  been 
started  in  the  press,  but  tlie  family  and  intimate 
friends  of  tbe  late  President,  p.nd  most  of  the 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  ex-  ' 
pressed  an  opinion,  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
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there  was  no  fault  in  the  treatment,  and  that 
all  that  science  could  do  to  save  tlie  precious  life 
was  done.  Nor  was  it  possible,  it  appears  in  the 
sequel,  for  the  surgeons  to  know  that  nature  was 
not  engaged  in  the  work  of  repair  and  that  gan- 
grene was  slowly  sapping  the  patient's  strength 
and  sending  poison  to  the  heart.  They  could 
know  of  this  condition  only  by  the  manifestations 
which  it  was  sure  to  produce  ;  and  these  did  not 
appear  till  Thursday,  or  the  sixth  day  after  the 
operation.  Tlie  only  reasonable  criticism  so  far 
passed  upon  tlie  surgeons  is  that  the  continued 
high  pulse  of  their  patient  should  have  led  tbera 
to  exercise  gi'eater  caution  in 
their  bulletins. 

All  day  Sunday  the  re- 
mains of  the  President  lay 
in  state  in  the  city  ball  at 
Buffalo,    after    simple    and 

beautiEul  services  at  the  Mil- 
bum  bouse.  Monday  morn- 
ing a  special  train  bore  the 

body  to  Washington,  and  all 

along  the  way  there  was  a 

pathetic    demonstration     of 

the   sorrow   of  the  people. 

Bells    were    tolled,    hymns 

sung    by    choral    societies, 

flowers    strewn  upon    the 

track.       For    four    hundred 

and  fifty  miles  the  train  ran 

between  two  parallel  linesof 

citizens  standing  with  bared 

heads.      Not  a  few  of  them       ^,  ^^^^, 

were  in  tears.     The  schootB 


were  dismissed,  and  the  pu- 
pils stood  by  the  side  of  the 
track  with  flowers  or  liny 
furled  flags  in  their  hands. 

At  the  national  capital  the 
remains  of  President  McKin- 
ley  slept  for  the  night  in  the 
White  House,  scene  of  his 
labors     and    his    triumphs. 
Mrs.  McKinley  occupied  her 
old  room,  full  of  bitter-sweet 
associations.    President 
Roosevelt  went  to  the  liouse 
of  his    sister.      Next  day  a 
solemn   procession  swept  up 
historic  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  impressive  funeral 
services    were    held    in    the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,     The 
catafalque    which    bore   the 
body  of  President  McKinley 
had  carried  also  the  remains 
of    President    Lincoln    and 
President  Garfield.     President  Roosevelt  and  all 
the  officials  of  the  Government,  army  and  navy 
ofBcers,  Supreme  Court  judges,  many  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  membei-s  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  attended  the  obsequies.     The  only  living 
ex-President,  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  present. 

Tuesday  night  a  special  train  bore  the  funeral 
eoTtige  to  Canton,  and  the  next  day  the  remains 
of  the  President  lay  in  state  among  his  neigh- 
bors and  townsmen.  Deep  was  the  grief,  innu- 
merable were  the  pathetic  incidents,  as  the  men 
and  women  who  had  so  well  known  and  loved 
the  dead  statesman  pressed  forward  to  look  upon 
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his  face.  On  Thursday,  services  were  lield  in 
the  Methodist  church  of  which  Mr.  McKinley 
had  long  been  a  member,  and  that  afternoon  the 
body  was  deposited  in  the  public  receiving- vault 
at  Westlawn  Oemetery,    near  to  the  graves  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley's  two  children.  Just 
two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  tlie  President,  in 
full  liealth  and  happiness,  and  with  the  star  of 
his  fame  sliining  brighter  than  ever  before,  had 
left  Canton  for  his  visit  to  Buffalo. 


THE   CHARACTER   OF   WILLIAM    M'KINLEY, 

BY  HENRY  B.   F.   MACFARLAND. 

(President  Board  of  Commissionerfl  District  of  Ck)laiubia.) 


DEATH  in  its  most  dramatic  form  has  sud- 
denly removed  President  McKinley  as 
though  to  a  century's  distance  in  historical  per- 
spective. But  yesterday  he  was  a  man  like  other 
men ;  to-day,  lie  is  numbered  among  the  immortals. 
One  of  the  consolations  and  compensations  to  his 
friends  is  that  he  has,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  been  placed  beside  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  The  assassin 
has  done  for  him  what  all  his  friends  could  not 
do  in  bringing  out  clearly  his  greatness  and  in 
placing  him  beyond  the  power  of  enmity  or  acci- 
dent. The  arduous  greatness  of  things  done  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  his,  and  the  greater 
greatness  of  noble  living.  He  has  been  canon- 
ized by  the  united  love  of  all  the  people,  the  very 
thing  which  he  in  a  high  sense  coveted  most,  so 
that  in  his  death  he  realized  his  greatest  ambi- 
tion, which  was  to  break  down  all  sectional  bar- 
riers and  bring  all  his  countrymen  into  sympathy. 
In  the  apparently  universal  chorus  of  praise  and 
sorrow  it  seems  difficult  to  recall  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  late  President  which  have  dis- 
graced some  newspapers  and  some  public  men. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  that  tlie  very  newspapers  and  men 
who  did  these  things  are  now  joining  in  that 
chorus  or  keeping  a  respectful  silence.  Perhaps 
they  feel  remorse  over  what  may  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  incitement  to  his  murder  ;  perhaps 
they  realize  that  moral  assassination  may  lead  to 
physical  assassination,  and  is  at  least  to  be  ranked 
with  it.  Perhaps  their  eyes  have  bt'cn  optjned  to 
see  the  man  as  he  really  was,  and  they  understand 
that  they  mistook  gentleness  for  weakness  and 
courtesy  tor  artfulnt^ss.  But  McKinley  forgave 
these  enemies  as  he  forgave  all  others  who 
wrong(id  him,  and  we  need  not  cherish  resent- 
ment against  them.  It  is  better  to  dwell  grate- 
fully upon  th<»  general  appreciation  of  his  virtues 
and  gractis,  which  testifies  in  itself  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  country's  thought,  and  is  echoed  by 
all  the  nations  of  earth  in  their  unprecedented 
tributes  to  his  memory. 


Now  that  he  is  gone,  and  in  such  a  way  tint 
we  can  almost  take  the  liistorian's  view  of  him, 
we  can  see  the  consistency  of  McKinley's  life 
through  all  its  extraordinary  experiences.  He 
was  as  much  a  typical  American  as  Lincoln,  al- 
though born  to  better  conditions.  He  came  of 
that  Scotch- Irish  stock  which  has  done  so  much 
for  this  country,  and  he  had  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  father  and  mother,  wlio  gave  him  a 
Christian  home  and  a  training  and  example  that 
made  him  in  early  life  a  follower  in  tlieir  steps. 
It  was  as  a  true  Christian  that  McKinley  achieved 
his  greatest  success,  and  this  is  the  key  to  all  his 
history.  Ho  had  a  remarkable  mind,  which  con- 
stantly grew  in  strength  ;  he  made  the  most  of 
all  his  opportunities,  and  they  came  to  liiin,  one 
after  another,  as  they  did  not  come  to  other  men. 
He  rose  steadily,  sometimes  halting,  but  never  re- 
treating, from  the  place  of  pnvate  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  the  Union  until  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  com  mander- in- 
chief  of  its  armies  and  navies,  its  leader  in  the 
war  which  he  tried  to  prevent,  which  he  quickly 
ended  and  then  turned  to  the  best  uses,  and  its 
dominant  representative  at  the  council- table  of 
tlie  world.  He  had  all  the  kinds  of  success  that 
men  of  ambition  covet,  except  that  of  money- 
making,  for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  time. 
He  had  not  only  personal  success,  but  he  had 
official  success.  Ho  showed  greatness  not  only 
in  domestic,  but  in  foreign,  affairs.  He  not  only 
conducted  the  United  States,  as  it  passed  fiom 
the  old  century  into  the  new,  into  an  entirely 
untrodden  field  of  endeavor  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  but  he  made  its  greatness  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  his 
management  of  the  affair  of  China.  He  luui 
finished  this  last  task  in  the  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol in  Peking  the  day  he  was  shot.  His  work 
was  done  when  the  hour  struck. 

Yet  throughout  his  career,  so  exceptional  in 
its  progressive  success,  as  he  rose,  first  to  that 
rank  of  major  which  was  his  title  ever  after  with 
his  wife  and  closest   friends,  and  then  on  the 
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ler  of  politics  up  to  the  leader- 
>  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
8,  the  jcovernoraliip  of  his  State, 

the  Piesideucy  of  the  United 
«B,  he  was  more  than  all  he  did, 

his  best  success  was  seen  in  his 
I  character.  All  the  world  sees 
'  in  tlie  light  of  his  beautiful  last 
a  tliat  the  strength,  the  tender- 
i,  the  integrity,  and  the  kindli- 
i  of  [hat  character  were  remark- 
;.  Tliose  who  have  known  him 
1,  especially  in  late  years,  have 
the  power  of  his  character.  They 
e  known  the  absurdity  of  the  aa- 
ions  that  he  was  pliable,  and  even 
:  lie  could  be  controlled  by  ihia 
1  or  that,  simply  because  he  was 

given  to  brag  or  bluster,  and 
Eerred  the  kind  to  the  unkind  way 
lealing  with  men.  They  knew 
;,  while  he  would  do  everything 
lis  power  to  conciliate  and  to  grat- 
unlil  he  came  to  the  point  where 
jould  not  properly  yield  further, 

will-power  was  iniiuovable,  and 
ouMsay  "  No  "  as  positively  as  he 
Id  say  it  pleasantly.  No  one  was 
r  able  to  make  him  do  what  he 

not  want  to  do,  or  what  he  did 

think  it  was  right  to  do,  and  hia 
.  the  deciding  mind  in  the  very 
!S  where  he  was  said  to  have 
ded  most  to  others.  The  mem- 
j  of  his  cabiuet  and  all  ethers 
)  came  close  to  him  knew  that, 
■1  all  his  courtesy  and  considera- 
1  fur  them,  ho  was  the  leader  and  commander, 
t-aa  not  so  easy  for  outsiders  to  see  this,  be- 
se  he  never  intimated  it  in  any  way,  but,  on 

contrary,  was  always  desirous  to  give  others 
■e  than  ihrir  siiare  of  the  credit  for  whatever 
y  had  a  jiarc  in  dolug  with  him.  He  never 
ned  to  assert  himself  or  to  advertise  himself 

iuL  although  it  must  now  bo  apparent  to  every- 
y  that  President  McKiniey  was  the  great  man 
his  administrations,  and  that  he  showed  ex- 
tional  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the 
lagcment  of  the  new  problems  of  the  new  and 
;er  place  into  which  he  was  led,  with  Ids  fellow- 
ntrymen,  by  the  providence  of  God,  his  most 
jngnishing  characteristic  was  his  loving  spirit 
his  willingness  to  serve.  It  was  a  heart  of 
3  for  all  men,  a  Christian  heart  of  love,  measur- 
up  to  the  ideal  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  in  writ- 
to  the  Corinthians,  since  it  took  in  all  men, 
Q  his  enemies,  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 


treat  all  men  as  he  did.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
teresting now  that  he  is  gone  than  to  see  how 
many  men  believe  that  each  in  his  own  case  he 
had  especial  and  distinguishing  kindness  from 
him.  No  public  man,  not  Clay,  nor  Blaine,  ever 
had  so  many  friends,  each  of  whom  felt  there  was 
something  special  in  his  friendship.  McKiniey, 
like  Lincoln,  loved  the  common  people,  to  whom 
they  both  belonged  ;  but  McKiniey  loved  every- 
body else  in  some  degree.  It  was  this  that  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  make  friends  of  all  kinds, 
regardless  of  political  or  other  enmities.  Even 
his  enemies  became  his  friends,  not  being  able  to 
withstand  his  forgiving  spirit.  It  gave  him  great 
facility  in  dealing  with  men,  and  therefore  in 
managing  affairs  of  great  or  little  importance.  It 
would  not  have  served  him  thus,  had  it  not  been 
sincere  and  as  disinterested  as  human  afiectiona 
ever  are.  Nor  could  it  have  been  effective  if  it 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  sterner  virtues 
and  great  mental  powers. 
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McKinley's  greatness  in  its  highest  form  was 
that  of  him  who  is  t}ie  servant  of  all.  In  filial 
duty,  in  the  devotion  of  the  husband  and  the 
father,  in  the  faithfulness  of  friendship,  he  showed 
how  a  man  can  serve.  As  a  soldier  and  as  a 
public  man  he  showed  how  a  patriot  can  serve. 
He  literally  poured  out  his  life  for  others,  and 
gave  up  everything  to  serve  the  republic.  In 
the  forty  years  of  his  career,  from  his  enlistment 
in  1861  to  his  departure  in  1901,  he  was  always 
serving  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  for  many.      He  was  a  true  martyr,  testifying 


to  the  law  of  loving  sacrifice.  He  was  human  and 
had  faults  and  made  mistakes,  but  they  were  not 
serious  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  even  those 
who  differed  with  him  would  admit  that  they 
were  not  intentional.  Few  lives  have  been  more 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  there  is  no  other  man 
in  our  history  of  whom  we  can  so  confidently  say 
that  his  greatest  gift  to  us  was  an  example,  and 
that  those  who  follow  in  his  steps  will  surely  en- 
rich themselves  and  their  country.  What  man 
of  us  has  not  already  felt  the  uplifting  influence 
of  that  example  ?  And  what  greater  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  one  who  has  gone  forward  ? 


PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY'S  ADDRESS  AT  BUFFALO, 

SEPTEMBER    5,  1901. 


PRESIDENT  MILBURN,  Director  -  Gen- 
eral Buchanan,  Commissioners,  Ladies 
AND  Gentlemen  :  I  am  glad  to  be  again  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  exchange  greetings  with  her 
people,  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  am  not  a 
stranger,  and  with  whose  good-will  I  have  been 
repeatedly  and  signally  honored.  To-day,  I  have 
additional  satisfaction  in  meeting  and  giving  wel- 
come to  the  foreign  representatives  assembled 
here,  whose  presence  and  participation  in  this 
exposition  have  contributed  in  so  marked  a  de- 
gree to  its  interest  and  success.  To  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  colonies,  the  French  colonies,  the  repub- 
lics of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  commissioners  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
who  share  with  us  in  this  undertaking,  we  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  felicitate  with  them 
upon  the  triumphs  of  art,  science,  education,  and 
manufacture  which  the  old  has  bequeathed  to  the 
new  century. 

Expositions  are  the  timekeepers  of  progress. 
They  record  the  world's  advancement.  They  stim- 
ulate the  energy,  enterprise,  and  intellect  of  the 
people,  and  quicken  human  genius.  Tliey  go  into 
the  home.  They  broaden  and  brighten  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  They  open  mighty  storehouses 
of  information  to  the  student.  Every  exposition, 
great  or  small,  has  helped  to  some  onward  step. 
Comparison  of  ideas  is  always  educational,  and 
as  such  instructs  the  brain  and  hand  of  man. 
Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which  is  the  spur  to  in- 
dustrial improvement,  the  inspiration  to  useful 
invention  and  to  high  endeavor  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  activity.     It  exacts  a  study  of 


the  wants,  comforts,  and  even  the  whims  of  the 
people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of  high  quality 
and  new  prices  to  win  their  favor.      The  quest 
•  for  trade  is  an  incentive  to  men  of  business  to 
devise,  invent,  improve,  and   economize  in  the 
cost  of  production.    Business  life,  whether  among 
ourselves  or  with  other  people,  is  ever  a  sharp, 
struggle  for  success.     It  will  be  none  the  lessee 
in  the  future.    Without  competition  we  would  he 
clinging  to  the  clumsy  and  antiquated  processes 
of  farming  and  manufacture  and  the  methods  of 
business     of     long     ago,     and     the     twentieth 
would  be  no  further  advanced  than  the  eighteenth 
century.    But  though  commercial  competitors  we 
are,  commercial  enemies  we  must  not  be. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  has  done  its 
work  thorougldy,  presenting  in  its  exhibits  evi- 
dences of  the  highest  skill,  and  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  human  family  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  portion  of  the  earth  has  no 
cause  for  humiliation  for  the  part  it  has  per- 
formed in  the  march  of  civilization.  It  has  not 
accomplished  everything  ;  far  from  it.  It  h«s 
simply  done  its  best ;  and  without  vanity  or  boast- 
fulness,  and  recognizing  the  manifold  achieve- 
ments of  others,  it  invites  the  friendly  rivalry  of 
all  the  powers  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  will  cooperate  with  all  in 
advancing  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
humanity.  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the 
nations  are  none  too  great  for  the  world's  work. 
The  success  of  art,  science,  industry,  and  inven* 
tion  is  an  international  asset,  and  a  common 
glory. 

After  all,  how  near  one  to  the  other  is  eveij 
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part  of  the  world  I  Modern  inventions  have 
brought  into  close  relation  widely  separated  peo- 
ples and  made  them  better  acquainted.  Geo- 
graphic and  political  division^  will  continue  to 
exist,  but  distances  have  been  effaced.  Swift 
ships  and  fast  trains  are  becoming  cosmopolitan. 
They  invade  fields  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
impenetrable.  The  world's  products  are  ex- 
changed as  never  before,  and  with  increasing 
transportation  facilities  come  increasing  knowl- 
edge and  larger  trade.  Prices  are  fixed  with 
mathematical  precision  by  supply  and  demand. 
The  world's  selling  prices  are  regulated  by  market 
and  crop  reports.  We  travel  greater  distances  in 
a  sliorter  space  of  time  and  with  more  ease  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.  Isolation  is 
no  longer  possible  or  desirable.  The  same  im- 
portant news  is  read,  though  in  different  lan- 
guages, the  same  day  in  all  Christendom.  The 
telegraph  keeps  us  advised  of  what  is  occurring 
everywhere,  and  the  press  foreshadows,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  nations.  Market  prices  of  products  and  of 
securities  are  hourly  known  in  every  commercial 
mart,  and  the  investments  of  the  people  extend  be- 
yond their  own  national  boundaries  into  tlie  remot- 
est parts  of  the  earth.  Vast  transactions  are  con- 
ducted, and  international  exchanges  are  made,  by 
the  tick  of  the  cable.  Every  event  of  interest  is 
immediately  bulletined.  The  quick  gathering 
and  transmission  of  news,  like  rapid  transit,  are 
of  recent  origin,  and  are  only  made  possible  by 
the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  courage  of  the 
investor.  It  took  a  special  messenger  of  the 
Government,  with  every  facility  known  at  the 
time  for  rapid  travel,  nineteen  days  to  go  from 
the  city  of  Washington  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
message  to  General  Jackson  that  the  war  witli 
England  had  ceased  and  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed.      How  different  now  ! 

We  reached  General  Miles  in  Porto  Rico  bv 
cable,  and  he  was  able,  through  the  military  tele- 
graph, to  stop  his  army  on  the  firing  line  with  the 
message  that  the  United  States  and  Spain  had 
signed  a  protocol  suspending  hostilities.  We 
knew  almost  instantly  of  the  first  shots  fired  at 
Santiago,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  within 
less  than  an  hour  of  its  consummation.  The  first 
ship  of  Cervera's  fleet  had  hardly  emerged  from 
that  historic  harbor  when  the  fact  was  flashed  to 
our  capital,  and  the  swift  destruction  that  fol- 
lowed was  announced  immediately  through  the 
wonderful  medium  of  telegraphy.  So  accustomed 
are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication  with  dis- 
tant lands  that  its  temporary  interruption,  even 
in  ordinary  times,  results  in  loss  and  incon- 
venience.    We  shall  never  forget  the  days  of 


anxious  waiting  and  awful  suspense  when  no  in- 
formation was  permitted  to  be  sent  from  Peking, 
and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  nations 
in  China,  cut  off  from  all  communication,  inside 
and  outside  of  the  walled  capital,  were  surrounded 
by  an  angry  and  misguided  mob  that  threatened 
their  lives  ;  nor  the  joy  that  thrilled  the  world 
when  a  single  message  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  brought,  through  our  min- 
ister, the  first  news  of  the  safety  of  the  besieged 
diplomats. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  not  a  mile  of  steam  railroad  on  the 
globe  ;  now  there  are  enough  miles  to  make  its 
circuit  many  times.  Then  there  was  not  a  line 
of  electric  telegraph  ;  now  we  have  a  vast  mile- 
age traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas.  God  and 
man  have  linked  the  nations  together.  No  na- 
tion can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any  other.  And 
as  we  are  brought  more  and  more  in  touch  with 
each  other,  tlie  less  occasion  is  there  for  misun- 
derstandings, and  the  stronger  the  disposition, 
when  we  have  differences,  to  adjust  them  in  the 
court  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  noblest  forum 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Mv  fellow-citizens :  Trade  statistics  indicate 
that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  The  figures  are  almost  appalling. 
They  show  that  we  are  utilizing  our  fields  and 
forests  and  mines,  and  that  we  are  furnishing 
profitable  employment  to  the  millions  of  work- 
ingmen  throughout  the  United  States,  bringing 
comfort  and  happiness  to  their  homes,  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  lay  by  savings  for  old  age  and 
disability.  That  all  the  people  are  participating 
in  tliis  great  prosperity  is  seen  in  every  American 
community,  and  shown  by  the  enormous  and 
unprecedented  deposits  in  our  savings-banks. 
Our  duty  is  the  care  and  security  of  these  de- 
posits, and  their  safe  investment  demands  the 
highest  integrity  and  the  best  business  capacity 
of  tliose  in  charge  of  these  depositories  of  the 
people's  earnings. 

We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business,  built 
up  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  in  wliich 
every  part  of  the  country  has  its  stake,  which 
will  not  permit  of  either  neglect  or  of  undue  self- 
ishness. No  narrow,  sordid  policy  will  subserve 
it.  The  greatest  skill  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  producers  will  be  required  to 
hold  and  increase  it.  Our  industrial  enterprises, 
which  have  grown  to  such  great  proportions, 
affect  the  homes  and  occupations  of  the  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity  to 
produce  has  developed  so  enormously,  and  our 
products  have  so  multiplied,  that  the  problem  of 
more  markets  requires  our  urgent  and  immediate 
attention.     Only  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy 
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will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other  policy  will 
get  more.  In  these  times  of  marvelous  business 
energy  and  gain  we  ought  to  be  looking  to  the 
future,  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  systems,  that  we  may  be 
ready  for  any  storm  or  strain. 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  whicli  will  not 
interrupt  our  home  production,  wo  shall  extend 
the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  system 
which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and 
healthful  growth  of  our  export  trade.  We  must 
not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever 
sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  best 
for  us  or  for  tliose  with  whom  we  deal.  We 
should  take  from  our  customers  sucli  of  their 
products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  in- 
dustries and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment under  tlie  domestic  policy  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. Wiiat  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic 
consumption  must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The  ex- 
cess must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet, 
and  we  should  sell  everywhere  we  can  and  buy 
wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and 
productions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  demand 
for  home  labor. 

The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  press- 
ing problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unproiitable. 
A  policy  of  good- will  and  friendly  trade  rela- 
tions wall  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ; 
measures  of  retaliation  are  not. 

If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer 
needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect 
our  industries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
abroad?  Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate  steam - 
sliip  service.  New  lines  of  steamers  have  al- 
ready been  put  in  commission  between  the  Pa- 
cific coast  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico  and  (^entral  and 
Soutli  America.  These  should  be  followed  up 
with  direct  steamship  lines  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  South  American 
ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  is  direct 
commercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields  of  produc- 
tion to  the  fields  of  consumption  that  we  have 
but  barely  touched. 

Next  in  advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell 


is  to  have  the  convenience  to   carry  it  to  the 
buyer.  We  must  encourage  our  mercliant  marine. 
We  must  have  more  ships.      They  must  be  under 
the  American  flag,  built  and  manned  and  owned 
by  Americans.     These  will  not  only  be  profitable 
in  a  commercial  sense, — they  will  be  messengers 
of  peace  and  amity  wherever  they  go.      We  must 
build  the  isthmian  canal,  which   will  unite  the 
two  oceans  and  give  a  straight  line  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  western   coasts   of  Central 
and  South  America  and  Mexico.      The  constnic- 
tion  of  a  Pacific  cable  cannot  be  longer  postponetl. 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  of  national 
interest  and  concern  you  are  performing  an  im- 
portant part.   This  exposition  would  have  touched 
the  heart  of  that  American  statesman  whose  mind 
was  ever  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for  a 
larger  commerce  and  a  truer  fraternity  of  the 
republics  of  the  New  World.      His  broad  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  felt  and  manifested  here.      He  needs 
no  identification  to  an  assemblage  of  Americans 
anywhere,  for  tlie  name  of  Blaine  is  inseparably 
associated     with    the    Pan-American    movement 
which  finds  its  practical  and  substantial  expres- 
sion, and  which  we  all  hope  will  be  firmly  ad 
vanced,  by  the  Pan-American  Congress  that  as- 
sembles this  autumn  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.   The 
good  work  will  go  on.     It  cannot  be  stopped. 
These  buildings  will  disappear,  this  creation  of 
art  and   beauty  and   industry  will   perish  from 
sight,  but  their  influence  will  remain  to 

*'  Make  it  live  beyond  its  too  short  living, 
Witli  praises  and  thanksgiving.** 

Who  can  tell  the  new  thoughts  that  have  been 
awakened,  the  ambitions  fired,  and  the  high 
achievements  that  will  be  wrought  through  this 
exposition  ?  Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember 
that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict ;  and 
that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of 
peace,  not  those  of  war.  We  hope  that  all  who 
are  represented  here  may  be  moved  to  higlier 
and  nobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's 
good,  and  that  out  of  this  city  may  come,  not  only 
greater  commerce  and  trade  for  us  all,  but,  more 
essential  than  these,  relations  of  mutual  respect, 
confidence,  and  friendship  which  will  deepen  and 
endure. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  graciously 
vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness,  and  peace  to  all 
our  neighbors,  and  like  blessings  to  iXl  the  peo- 
ples and  powers  of  earth. 
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<*  nPHEODORE  ROOSEVELT  has  only  one 
1  fault,"  said  a  well-known  New  York  pol- 
itician less  than  two  years  ago, — '*he  does  not 
know  how  to  tell  a  lie."  This  was  an  expert's 
judgment,  uttered  with  every  assurance  of  settled 
conviction.  It  was  as  true  as  it  was  naive.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  never  learned  to  tell  or  act  a  lie. 

The  character  of  the  twenty -sixth  President  of 
the  United  States, — of  him  who  enters  upon  his 
great  office,  not  amid  paeans  of  victory  and  with 
the  joyful  acclaim  of  happy  partisans,  but  bowed 
with  the  nation's  woe  and  stricken  with  its  grief, 
— is  not  complex  ;  it  is  extremely  simple.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  word  :  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt is  genuine.  That  means  that  he  is  natural, 
not  affected  ;  frank,  not  deceptive  ;  true,  not 
false.  All  his  other  traits  and  characteristics 
follow  naturally  from  his  genuineness.  His 
private  life,  his  public  activities,  his  modes  of 
thouglit,  of  speech,  and  of  action,  are  those  of  a 
genuine  man.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  or 
explained  by  involved  processes  of  reasoning,  or 
by  search  for  hidden  causes  and  concealed  ambi- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  words  and  deeds 
is  always  the  truest. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United 
States  because  his  fellow -citizens  wished  him  to 
be  President.  He  is  not  a  political  accident.  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  powers  and  abilities 
of  John  Tyler,  of  Millard  Fillmore,  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  or  of  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  say  that  those 
who  named  them  for  the  Vice -Presidency  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  their  succession  to 
the  post  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Each 
in  time  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  under  the 
operation  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and 
each  acquitted  himself  in  his  own  way — Presi- 
dent Arthur,  at  least,  with  distinction.  But 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  title  to  the  Presi- 
dency rests  legally  upon  the  same  basis  as  that 
of  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Johnson,  and  Arthur,  was 
chosen  to  the  Vice- Presidency  because  his  party 
and  a  majority  of  the  people  wanted  hira  for  the 
Presidency.  No  one  who  saw  the  currents  of 
feeling  which  flowed  backward  and  forward 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1900, 
doubts  this  for  an  instant.  In  the  eyes  of  that 
great  representative  body,  there  was  but  one 
figure,  one  personality,  of  dominant  and  imme- 
diate interest, — Theodore  Roosevelt.  President 
McKinley's  name  and  fame  were  already  secure. 


The  convention  regarded  him  as  in  a  class  by 
himself,  and  joyfully  and  unanimously  accorded 
him  the  renomination  and  indorsement  that  he 
iiad  so  richly  earned.  But  all  this  was  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  seemed  more  like  a 
matured  historical  judgment  than  an  event  in 
contemporary  politics.  From  this  viewpoint  the 
convention  and  the  Republican  party  looked 
toward  the  future,  and  the  future  seemed  to 
them  all  to  take  its  form  from  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Others  were  highly  respected  and  cor- 
dially liked,  others  seemed  better  suited  by 
temperament  than  he  to  the  routine  duties  of  the 
Vice-Presidential  office  ;  but  a  great  and  digni- 
fied office  was  to  be  filled,  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  man  of  the  future,  must  fill  it  I  His 
own  eager  preferences,  the  earnest  wishes  and 
hopes  of  his  closest  friends,  all  had  to  give  way 
before  the  irresistible  desire  to  put  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  highest  possible  position  of 
dignity  and  of  honor.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  happy  cry  of  the  grreat  party  leader  who 
exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  finished  his  remark- 
ably incisive  and  powerful  speech  in  seconding 
President  McKinley's  renomination,  <<  It  will  be 
you  in  1904,  just  as  unanimously,"  voiced  ex- 
actly what  the  convention  felt.  Therefore, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  went  into  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency because  it  was  the  highest  office  open  to 
him  at  the  moment,  because  he  was  wanted  for 
President,  and  because  at  the  proper  time  it  was. 
intended  to  nominate  and  to  elect  him  President. 
So,  I  repeat,  he  is  not  a  political  accident,  but 
succeeds,  unhappily  too  soon  and  under  too  ter- 
rible conditions,  to  what  was  marked  out  for 
him  more  than  a  year  ago.  That  some  of  his 
political  enemies  labored  zealously  for  his  nomi- 
nation and  were  greatly  pleased  by  it  because  of 
the  opportunities  it  afforded  them  elsewhere, 
was  provoking,  but  events  have  proved  that  it 
was  unimportant. 

Through  Theodore  Roosevelt  t  ]       b 

restored  the  spirit  of  the  original  co  i 

provision,    afterward     modified  by  tne   tv 
amendment,  by  which  the  second  choice 
electors  for  president  became,  ipso  facto,  v  i 
President.     In  this  respect,  he  stood  in  the 
relation  to  President  McKinley  that  John  A 
stood  in  to  President  Washington.     He  '^ 
nominated  to  satisfy  or  to  placate,  but  to 
ceed.     The  unspeakably  cruel  and  cowardly 
sassin  has  anticipated  the  slow  and  orderly 
cesses  of  law. 
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It  should  not  escape  attention  that  of  all 
the  long  line  of  illustrious  Presitlents,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  the  first  to  be  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  great  city.  Other  Presidents  have  passed 
over  to  cities,  and  so  have  become  more  or  less 
identified  with  city  conditions  and  city  life,  nota- 
bly Presidents  Arthur,  Cleveland.  a!id  Harrison  ; 
but  Mr.  lioosevelt  is  the  first  Pn^sident  to  repre- 
sent and  to  reflect  in  his  verv  fiber  the  cosmo- 
politanism  of  the  great  mod(M'n  city,  and  that 
city — New  York.  lie  is  also  the  youngest  man 
to  take  the  constitutional  oath  required  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  forty- third  birthday 
will  come  on  tlio  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
present  month.  Of  all  his  prodec(*ssors,  only 
three  came  to  tlie  Presidencv  befon?  thev  were 
fifty  years  of  nge.  Grant  took  tlie  oath  at  forty - 
seven,  (-leveland  at  forty-eight,  and  Pierce  at 
fortv-nine. 

Moreover,  Theodoi-e  H<)os(»velt  was  born  too 
late  to  have  anv  other  than  a  child's  or  a  student's 
memories  of  the  war  between  the  States.  He 
is  the  first  President  of  whom  this  can  be  said, 
and  it  means  much.  His  great  predecessor  has 
as  truly  united  the  nation  in  sentiment  as  Lin- 
coln kept  it  united  in  fact.  Mr.  Roosevelt  starts 
with  the  presumption  that  it  is  united,  and  for 
him  the  several  so- called  sections  of  the  countrv 
are  merely  geographical  or  historical,  not  political, 
terms.  He  has  worn  his  country's  uniform  side 
by  side  witli  those  who  once  fought  against  it. 
The  fortunate  cooperation  of  1898  is  for  bin)  the 
normal  fact;  the  unhappy  conflict  of  lS()l-65 
is  historv. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only  city-])orn  and  city- 
bred,  but  for  over  two  hundred  years  his  family 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  the  political  development  of  New  York, 
whose  historian  he  himself  has  been.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bears  and  whose  sturdy  good- 
citizenship  he  justly  reveres,  was  prominent  in 
the  city's  life.  What  this  city  experience  has 
meant  for  him  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should 
be,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  himself  expressed  it 
with  emphasis  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  on 
New  York  in  the  **  Historic  Towns  Series."  He 
says  : 

In  RpeakiiiK  to  my  own  countrymen,  there  is  one 
point  ujMm  which  I  wish  to  lay  esiMJcial  stress  ;  that  is, 
the  necessity  for  a  feeling  of  broad,  radical,  and  intense 
Americanism,  if  Kood  work  is  to  be  done  in  any  direc- 
tion. Al)ove  all,  the  one  essential  for  success  in  any 
political  movement  w^hich  is  to  do  lasting  K(M)d,  is  that 
our  citizens  should  act  as  Americans;  not  as  Ameri- 
cans with  a  prefix  and  qtialification,— not  as  Irish- 
Americans,  German-Americans,  native  Americans, — 
but  as  Americans  pure  and  simple.  It  is  an  outrage 
for  a  man  to  drag  foreign  polities  into  our  contests,  and 
vote  as  an  Irishman  or  (iermnn  or  other  foreigner,  as 


the  case  may  \w  ;  and  there  is  no  worae  citlseii  than  the 
professional  Irish  dynamiter  or  GtormAn  anarefaiat^  ht- 
cause  of  his  attitude  toward  oar  nociAl  and  political 
life,  not  to  mention  his  efforts  to  embroil  us  with  tot- 
eign  powers.  But  it  is  no  less  an  outrage  to  diaerimi- 
nate  against  one  who  has  become  an  American  In  good 
faith  merely  because  of  his  creed  or  birthplace.  £very 
man  who  has  gone  into  practical  polIticB  knows  well 
enough  that  if  he  Joins  good  men  and  flgbta  tboae  who 
are  evil  he  can  pay  no  heed  to  lines  of  division  drawn 
according  to  race  and  religion.  .  .  .  Tlie  most  Impor- 
tant lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  New  York  Q\%j  is 
the  lesson  of  Americanism, — the  leeeon  that  he  among 
us  who  wishes  to  win  honor  in  our  life,  and  to  play  his 
part  honestly  and  manfully,  most  be  Indeed  an  Ameri- 
can in  spirit  and  purpose,  in  heart  and  thon^ht  and 
deed. 

The  writer  of  these  inspiring  words,  them- 
selves a  lofty  political  creed,  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

M  r.  Roosevelt's  city  cosmopolitaaism  long  since 
l>ecame  national.  Educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  plunging  into  the  study  of  the  law  ;  serv- 
ing a  city  district  for  three  terms  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  delegate-at-large 
to  his  party's  national  convention  at  twenty -five ; 
living  an  out-of-door  life  on  a  ranch  on  the  Little 
Missouri ;  traveling,  hunting,  and  dimbing  in 
his  vacations  ;  studying  and  writing  works  of 
history  and  lK)oks  on  sport,  on  politics,  and  on 
literature  ;  serving  as  civil-service  oommissioner 
at  Washington,  president  of  the  police  commisBion 
in  New  York,  and  returning  to  Washington  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  volunteering 
for  service  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  serving  bril- 
liantly ;  taking  up  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  of  the  governorship  of  the  great  common- 
wealth  of  New  York  for  two  years,  and  finding 
time  while  discharging  them  well  to  write  a  criti- 
cal interpretation  of  Cromwell's  career  and  a  his- 
tory of  his  regiment  organized  for  the  Spanish 
War  ;  and  finally  presiding  for  a  few  days  over 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as 
dent — surely  here  is  a  training  such 
alone  can  give  to  **  one  of  Plutarch's  men." 

What  other  statesman  or  what  other  man  of 
letters  could  have  written,  or  would  have  been 
asked  to  write,  sympathetic  studies  of  two  snch 
typical  but  widely  different  Americana  as  blaff 
old  Tom  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  the  polished 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York?  Theodote 
Roosevelt  alone,  of  all  living  Americans^  could 
penetrate  to  the  common  secret  of  the  greatness 
of  these  contrasting  types,  and  could  reveal  it. 
His  life  in  New  York  and  his  college  training  at 
Harvard  had  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  cbsr- 
act'eristics  and  the  environment  of  Morris,  while 
his  travels  in  the  West,  his  life  on  the  plains, 
and  his  insight  into  frontier  standards  and  con* 
ditions  revealed  to  him  those  of  Benton. 
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ther,  that  the  worst  tnjnrj  any  one  of  fon  can  do 
cause  of  labor  is  to  counsel  violence.  It  will  also 
rse  for  himself.  Understand  distinctly  that  order 
e  kept.    The  police  will  keep  it.    Now  we  can 


It  bad  thereby  accustomed  tite  people  of  New 
York  to  the  spectacle  of  an  omnipotent  and  irre- 
spoDsible  legislature  and  coQBtitutioual  coDvention 
combined,  which  thrived  by  extending  protection 
to  the  adult  and  infant  industries  of  vice.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reading  of  the  conetitution  and  laws 
Not  at  all.     The  labor     disclosed  the  existence  of  no  such   nullifying 
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He  "  ruined  himself  "  again,  and  this  time 
etely,  by  taking  a  place  on  the  Civil  Service 
lission  at  Washington  and  standing  across 
th  of  the  powerful  politicians — the  men  who 
ind  who  control  delegations  to  nominating 
itions — on  their  bunt  for  patronage.  Still 
■r  "  ruin  "  awaited  him.  As  president  of 
ew  York  police  commission  he  was  so 
ntuous  "  as  to  keep  his  oatii  of  office  and  to 
e  the  laws, — laws  agreeable  and  laws  dis- 
,ble,  laws  tlmt  lie  personally  approved  of 
ws  that  he  fell  to  be  injudicious. 
imany  Hall  has  derived  no  small  part  of 
tenance  from  enforcing  some  laws  and  ac- 
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elt  was 


ROOSETBUr  A 


overwhelming 
and  final.  The 
timid  good  joined 
with  the  reckless 
bad  in  denoun- 
cing him  as  a  ty- 
rant and  a  mon- 
ster. He  has 
shice  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  State 
of  New  York  and 
is  now  President 
of  the  United 
States. 

Every  ambi- 
tious young  man  in  America  should  study  care- 
fully this  pathway  to  success  through  ruin,  and 
see  what  it  is  that  has  really  been  mined. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  as  governor  of 
New  York  was  onginal  in  methods,  lofty  in  stand- 
ards, and  almost  unprecedentedly  rich  in  results. 
He  never  made  an  unfit  appointment,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  scores  of  capable  and  worthy 
men  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State,  some  of 
them  at  great  sacrifice.  He  found  the  State  ad- 
ministration thoroughly  political ;  he  left  it  busi- 
nesslike and  efBcient.  He  kept  thrice  over  every 
promise  that  he  made  to  the  people  in  his  canvass. 
He  could  not  override  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  nor  could  be  invent  facts,  in  order  to  punish 
those  charged  with  defrauding  the  State  by 
means  of  the  canal  service ;  but  he  could  and  did 
appoint  a  commissioner  of  public  works  who 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  very  few  scholarly 
politicians.  There  are  many  men  who  are  schol- 
ars and  politicians,  but  in  Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  two  are  completely  fused.  His  character  is 
enriched  but  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  two  elements.  Each  element  lights  up  the 
other;  as,  for  instance,  where  in  his  *'Life  of 
Cromwell "  he  is  able  to  interpret  some  events  in 
the  great  Protector's  career  with  a  precision  Tvhich 
tlie  more  erudite  historians  have  missed,  and 
where  in  his  political  papers  and  addresses  a 
helpful  historical  parallel  or  a  happy  quotation 
lends  force  and  concreteness  to  his  argument. 
He  is  more  of  the  type  of  Jeiferson,  Madison,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  this  respect,  than  any  of 
our  later  statesmen.  One  evening  at  Philadol- 
pliia,  in  June,  1900,  when  his  rooms  were 
crowded  with  powerful  men  discussing  whether 
or  not  his  impending  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  was  wise,  and  while  an  immense  body 
of  cheering  paraders  crowded  tlie  street  below, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  sat  in  an  innei*  room,  alone, 
absorbed  in  reading  Thucydides.    He  was  resting. 

As  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  is  associ- 
ated forever  with  his  policy  of  *  <  Tliorough, "  so 
Theodore  'Roosevelt  has  made  his  own  the 
^*  Strenuous  Life."  This  is  almost  universally 
misunderstood.  For  him,  the  **  strenuous  life  "  is 
the  contradiction  of  a  life  of  selfish  indulgence, 
of  unproductive  dreaming  and  mind- wandering, 
and  of  careless  neglect  of  personal  and  civic 
duties.  The  *< strenuous  life"  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  not  an  active  military  life,  much 
less  a  life  of  contention,  bustle,  and  noise. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  primarily  a  man  of  peace. 
He  has  long  supported  the  cause  of  arbitration  as 
the  best  means  of  settling  differences  between  na- 
tions. He  detests  war,  unless  it  be  that  conditions 
makepeace  forthe  moment  dishonorable.  He  went 
to  war  himself  against  the  urgent  appeals  of  his 
family  and  of  every  intimate  friend  he  had,  not 
from  love  of  fighting  or  of  glory,  and  not  from 
ambition,  but  from  the  sternest  sense  of  duty. 
Great  thinkers,  great  poets  and  artists,  great 
men  of  affairs,  are  as  much  his  heroes  as  are  the 
world's  greatest  military  and  naval  captains.  It 
is  the  fact  that  they  did,  and  not  the  particular 
thing  which  they  did,  that  claims  his  attention 
and  his  admiration.  For  him,  the  philosopher 
Kant,  who  never  left  his  native  province,  and 
whose  eighty  years  of  long  life  were  given  over 
wholly  to  abstruse  thinking  and  to  teaching  the 
results  of  his  thought,  led  a  strenuous  life  as 
truly  as  did  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  or  Lincoln.  A 
life  which  finds  no  expression,  wliich  contributes 
nothing  to  humanity,  which  aims  persistently  at 
no  lofty  ideal,  is  the  life  that  is  not  strenuous,  as 
he  uses  the  word. 


Theodore  Roosevelt^s  activity  is  not  impetuous. 
Few  public  men  w*eigh  courses  of  action  more 
carefully  than  he,  and  few  are  so  well  equipped  to 
w^eigh  them  quickly  and  accurately.  A  sluggish 
nature  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  one.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's actions  are  prompt,  firm,  and  decisive,  not 
because  he  does  not  reason  and  weigh,  but  be- 
cause he  reasons  and  weighs  while  others  are 
searching  for  something  to  put  upon  the  scales. 
He  acts  often  upon  his  instinctive  feelings  and 
judgments,  but  this  is  an  unsafe  course  only  for 
him  w^hose  instincts  are  bad.  The  man  of  clear 
intellectual  vision  and  of  right  feeling  must  act 
quickly  if  he  is  to  act  effectively.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  discovered  the  secret  of  freedom 
as  Emerson  saw  it. 

Freedom's  secret  wilt  thou  know  ?— 
Counsel  not  with  flesh  and  blood ; 
Loiter  not  for  cloak  or  food ; 
Right  thou  feelest,  rush  to  do. 

It  was  just  this  sort  of  **  impetuosity  "  which  led 
to  the  words,  to  be  hereafter  memorable  in 
American  history,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  on 
taking  the  oath  of  office  as  President : 

In  this  hour  of  deep  sorrow  and  terrible  national  be- 
reavement, I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to 
continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of  President 
McKinley  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  our 
beloved  country. 

• 

Theodore  Roosevelt  believes  that  the  world  is 
a  good  world,  that  it  is  ruled  by  a  divine  Provi- 
dence whose  eternal  purposes  are  just,  and  he 
relies  with  absolute  confidence  upon  the  results 
of  a  direct  and  clear  appeal  to  the  sense  of  right 
and  of  honor  in  his  fellow-man.  Mr.  Riis  has 
told  the  story  of  his  burning  words  to  a  large 
body  of  labor-union  delegates  before  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appeai*ed  while  president  of  the  New 
York  City  police  commission,  in  order  to  discuss 
some  cases  of  friction  that  had  arisen  between 
the  police  and  the  *  *  pickets  "  of  a  union  which 
was  on  strike.  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  that  the  trou- 
ble was  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  party,  the 
police  or  the  pickets,  fully  understood  the 
claims  and  the  position  of  the  others ;  so,  as  is 
his  nature,  he  sent  word  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion that  he  would  like  to  meet  them  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  The  labor  men,  it  appears, 
thought  that  they  w^ere  confronted  by  the  usual 
politician  seeking  personal  advantage,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  trouble  unless  their  de- 
mands were  acceded  to  by  the  police  authorities. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wasted  no  time  in  parley.  With 
that  terrible  earnestness  which  his  friends  know 
so  well,  he  said  : 

I  asked  to  meet  you,  hoping  that  we  might  come  to 
understand  one  another.    Remember,  please,  before  we 
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hei",  that  the  worst  Injnry  any  ona  of  you  can  do 
ause  ol  labor  is  to  connsel  vloleace.  Il  will  also 
le  for  himself.  Understaud  distinctly  that  order 
kept.    The  police  will  keep  it.    Now  we  can 


It  had  thereby  accuBtomed  the  people  of  New 
York  to  the  Bpectacle  of  an  omnipotent  and  irre- 
sponsible legislature  and  constitutional  con  mention 
combined,  which  thrived  by  extending  protection 
to  the  adult  and  infant  industries  of  vice.  Mr. 
Did  the  meeting  break  up  Roosevelt's  reading  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
and  disorder?     Not  at  all.     The  labor      disclosed    the   existence  of   no   such    Dullifying 

agency.  The  peo- 
ple had  made  the 
laws  in  proper 
fashion,  and  could 
unmake  them,  if 
they  chose,  in 
similar  fashion. 
The  oath  of  tiie 
police  commis- 
sioner was  to  en- 
force laws,  not  to 
amend  or  to  re- 
peal them.  So 
they  T 
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He  "  ruined  himself  "  again,  and  this  time 
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enance  from  enforcing  some  laws  and  ac- 
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and  final.  The 
timid  good  joined 
with  the  reckless 
bad  in  denoun- 
cing him  as  a  ty- 
rant and  a  mon- 
ster. Ho  has 
since  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  State 
o£  New  York  and 
is  now  President 
of  the  United 
sL.  States. 

Every  ambi- 
tious young  man  in  America  should  study  care- 
fully this  pathway  to  success  through  ruin,  and 
see  what  it  is  that  has  really  been  ruined. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  as  governor  of 
New  York  was  original  in  methods,  lofty  in  stand- 
ards, and  almost  unprecedentedly  rich  in  results. 
He  never  made  an  unfit  appointment,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  scores  of  capable  and  worthy 
men  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State,  some  of 
them  at  great  sacrifice.  He  found  the  State  ad- 
ministration thoTOUghly  political ;  he  left  it  busi- 
nesslike and  efficient.  He  kept  thrice  over  every 
promise  that  he  made  to  the  people  in  his  canvass. 
He  could  not  override  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  nor  could  be  invent  facta,  in  order  to  punish 
those  charged  with  defrauding  the  State  by 
means  of  the  canal  service  ;  but  he  could  and  did 
appoint  a  commissioner  of  public  works  who 
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"bewB  to  the  Sine"  in  every 
detail  of  his  work.  He  helped 
to  frame,  supported,  and 
caused  to  be  enacted  the  best 
and  moat  far-reaching  civil- 
service  law  in  the  country, 
and  he  saw  to  it  that  it  wae 
lived  up  to  throughout  the 
State.  He  faced  tlie  whole 
power  of  his  parly  "  ma- 
chine" in  defeating  rbe  proj- 
ect to  put  the  New  York  City 
police  under  partisan  control 
at  Albany,  and  again  in  com- 
]>elling  the  passage  of  a  bill 
•  pioviding  for  the  proper  tax- 
ation of  the  francliise.s  of  the 
great  public- service  corpora- 
tions. He  performed  won- 
ders for  the  dwellers  in  tene- 
ments atui  tlie  workers  in 
sweat-shops.  He  made  it 
possible  to  secure  a  revision 
of  the  charter  of  New  York 
City,  and  appointed  the  best 
possible  men  to  prepare  the 
revision,  which,  with  a  few 
very  unimportant  changes, 
will  take  efiect  on  January  I , 
1902.  In  fact,  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say  tjiat,  as  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Roosevelt  so  ele- 
vated and  i'liproved  the  whole 

tone  of  th(  State  administra-  rheudon. 

tion,  and  so  effectively  edu-  it 

cated  bis  party  and  public 
opinion  generally,  that  future  governors  will  lind 
easy  what  was,  before  his  iticnmbency  nf  the 
ofiicn,  almost  impossible.  Those  two  years  of 
strict,  businesslike  administration  of  tlie  gover- 
norship of  a  great  State  wore  «n  invaluable  prep- 
aration for  the  Presidential  ofiico. 

Theotlore  Roosevelt's  teudi^rnuss  and  gentle- 
ness, his  devolion  lo  home  and  to  family,  iiis 
love  of  children  and  of  animals,  bis  delight  in 
sports  and  in  out-of-door  games  of  every  kind, 
his  generous  desire  to  help  whenever  a  load 
is  to  be  lifted,  are  traits  which  mako  him  pre- 
eminently lovable.  He  has  in  high  degree  the 
su  bile  personal  charm,  known  sometimes  as  "per- 
sona! magnetism,"  which  so  largely  influenced 


American  politics  through  Henry  Clay,  Jamee  G, 
Blaine,  and  Wilham  McKinley. 

Notliing  about  Mr.  Roosevelt  ia  more  touch- 
ing than  tbe  fact,  related  by  Mr.  Rjis,  thtt 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his  book  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives"  he  found  on  his  desk  ia 
the  newspaper  office  the  card  of  Theodore  Room- 
velt,  and  written  on  it :  "1  have  read  your  book 
and  have  come  to  lielp,"  This  strong,  honeel, 
experienced,  lovable  man  has  "come  to  help" 
our  great  nation  and  his, — a  nation  confident  in 
its  truth  and  its  power,  humble  in  its  f^^at  grief 
for  him  who  has  gone.  May  Ood  guide  and 
guard  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Ms  mighty  offlce, 
and  forever  I 


ADDRESS   BY  VICE-PRESIDENT  THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT  AT   THE    MINNESOTA 

STATE   FAIR,   MINNEAPOLIS, 

SEPTEMBER   2,   1901. 

[This  address  was  the  last  important  public  utterance  by  Mr.  Kuosevelt  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency.  Its  incisiveness,  its  homely  and  direct  eloquence,  and  its  energetic  force  are  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Its  high  ethical  .spirit  and  its  concrete  political  recommendations  will  attract  deserved  attention. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  those  regarding  governmental  oversight  and,  if  necessary,  control  of 
.^p^at  bnsine.ss  corporations  or  trusts  ;  frankness  and  honesty  in  international  intercourse  as  aids  to  '*that  self- 
respecting  peace  the  attainment  of  which  is  and  must  ever  lie  the  prime  aim  of  a  self-governing  people ;''  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ;  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  "we  are  not  trying  to  subjugate  a  people, — we  are  trying 
to  develop  them  and  make  them  a  law-abiding,  industrious,  and  educated  people,  and,  we  hope,  ultimately,  a 
»elf-governing  people."  This  address  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  admirably  supplements  the  masterly  speech  of  President 
McKinley  at  Buffalo  on  September  5.] 


IN  liis  admirable  series  of  studies  of  twentieth- 
century  problems,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  a  nation  of  pioneers  ; 
that  the  first  colonists  to  our  shores  were  pioneers. 
And  that  pioneers  selected  out  from  among  the 
descendants  of  these  early  pioneers,  mingled  with 
others  selected  afresh  from  the  Old  World,  pushed 
westward  into  the  wilderness,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  new  commonwealths.  They  were  men 
of  hope  and  expectation,  of  enterprise  and  energy ; 
for  the  men  of  dull  content,  or  more,  dull  despair, 
had  no  part  in  the  great  movement  into  and 
across  the  New  World.  Our  country  has  been 
populated  by  pioneers,  and  therefore  it  has  in  it 
more  energy,  more  enterprise,  more  expansive 
power,  than  any  other  in  the  wide  world. 

You  whom  1  am  now  addressing  stand,  for  the 
most  part,  but  one  generation  removed  from 
these  pioneers.  You  are  typical  Americans,  for 
you  have  done  the  great,  the  characteristic,  the 
typical,  work  of  our  American  life.  In  making 
homes  and  carving  out  careers  for  yourselves  and 
your  children,  you  have  built  up  this  State  ; 
throutj^hout  our  history  the  success  of  the  home- 
maker  lias  been  but  another  name  for  the  up- 
build in<i;  of  tlie  nation.  The  men  who  with  axe 
ill  the  forest  and  pick  in  the  mountains  and  plow 
on  the  piairies  pushed  to  completion  the  domin- 
ion of  GUI-  people  over  the  American  wilderness 
hav<'  given  tlie  definite  shape  to  our  nation. 
They  have  shown  the  qualities  of  daring,  endur- 
ance, and  farsiglitedness,  of  eager  desire  for  vic- 
tory and  stubborn  refusal  to  accept  defeat,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  essential  manliness  of  the 
American  character.  Above  all,  they  have  rec- 
ognized in  practical  form  the  fundamental  law  of 
success  in  American  life — the  law  of  worthy 
work,  the  law  of  high,  resolute  endeavor  We 
have  but  little  room  among  our  people  for  the 


timid,  the  irresolute,  and  the  idle,  and  it  is  no 
less  true  that  there  is  scant  room  in  the  world  at 
large  for  the  nation  with  mighty  thews  that  dares 
not  to  be  great. 

THE    LIFE    OF    EFFORT. 

Surely,  in  speaking  to  the  sons  of  men  who 
actually  did  the  rough  and  hard  and  infinitely 
glorious  work  of  making  the  great  Northwest 
what  it  now  is,  I  need  hardly  insist  upon  the 
righteousness  of  this  doctrine.  In  your  own 
vigorous  lives  you  show  by  every  act  how  scant 
is  your  patience  with  those  who  do  not  see  in  the 
life  of  effort  the  life  supremely  worth  living. 
Sometimes  we  hear  those  who  do  not  work 
spoken  of  with  envy.  Surely  the  willfully  idle 
need  arouse  in  the  breast  of  a  healthy  man  no 
emotion  stronger  than  that  of  contempt — at  the 
outside,  no  emotion  stronger  than  angry  con- 
tempt. 

The  feeling  of  envy  would  have  in  it  an  ad- 
mission of  inferiority  on  our  part,  to  which  the 
men  who  know  not  the  sterner  joys  of  life  are 
not  entitled.  Poverty  is  a  bitter  thing,  buc  it  is 
not  as  bitter  as  the  existence  of  restless  vacuity 
and  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  flabbiness 
to  which  those  doom  themselves  who  elect  to 
spend  all  their  years  in  that  vainest  of  all  vain 
pursuits — the  pursuit  of  mere  pleasure  as  a  suffi- 
cient end  in  itself.  The  willfully  idle  man,  like 
the  willfully  barren  woman,  has  no  place  in  a 
sane,  healthy,  and  vigorous  community.  More- 
over, the  gross  and  hideous  selfishness  for  which 
each  stands  defeats  even  its  own  miserable  aims. 
Exactly  as  infinitely  the  happiest  woman  is  she 
who  has  borne  and  brought  up  many  healthy 
children,  so  infinitely  the  happiest  man  is  he 
who  has  toiled  hard  and  successfully  in  his  life- 
work.     The  work  mav  be  done  in  a  thousand 
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different  ways, — witli  the  brain  or  the  liands,  in 
the  study,  the  field,  or  the  workshop  ;  if  it  is 
honest  work,  honestly  done  and  well  worth  do- 
ing, that  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  Every 
father  and  mother  here,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
bring  up  their  children,  not  to  shirk  difliculties, 
but  to  meet  them  and  overcome  them  ;  not  to 
strive  after  a  life  of  ignoble  ease,  but  to  strive  to 
do  their  duty,  first  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  then  to  the  whole  State  ;  and  this  duty 
must  inevitably  take  the  shape  of  work  in  some 
form  or  other.  You,  the  sons  of  pioneers,  if 
you  are  true  to  your  ancestry,  must  make  your 
lives  as  worthy  as  they  made  theirs.  They 
sought  for  true  success,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  seek  ease.  They  knew  that  success  comes 
only  to  those  who  lead  the  life  of  endeavor. 

GETTING    A    RIGHT    START. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  acceptance  of 
this  fundamental  fact  of  American  life,  this  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  law  of  work  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  our  being,  will  help  us  to  start 
aright  in  facing  not  a  few  of  the  ])roblems  that 
confront  us  from  without  and  from  within.  As 
regards  internal  affairs,  it  should  teach  us  the 
prime  need  of  remembeiing  that,  after  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  the  chief  factor  in  any  ipan's 
success  or  failure  must  be  his  own  character  ; 
that  is,  the  sum  of  his  common  sense,  his  courage, 
liis  virile  energy  and  capacity.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  this  individual  factor. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  much  cannot 
be  done  to  supplement  it.  Besides  each  of  us 
working  individually,  all  of  us  have  got  to  work 
together.  We  cannot  possibly  do  our  best  work 
as  a  nation  unless  all  of  us  know  how  to  act  in 
combination  as  well  as  how  to  act  each  individ- 
ually for  himself.  The  acting  in  combination  can 
take  many  forms,  but  of  course  its  most  effective 
form  must  be  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  law  ; 
that  is,  of  action  by  the  community  as  a  whole 
through  the  lawmaking  body. 

LAW    AND    PROSPERITY. 

But  it  is  not  possible  ever  to  insure  prosperity 
merely  by  law.  Something  for  good  can  be  done 
by  law,  and  a  bad  law  can  do  an  infinity  of  mis- 
chief ;  but,  after  all,  the  best  law  can  only  pre- 
vent wrong  and  injustice,  and  give  to  the 
thrifty,  the  farseeing,  and  the  hard-working  a 
chance  to  exercise  to  the  best  advantage  their 
special  and  peculiar  abilities.  No  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  where  our  legislation 
shall  stop  in  interfering  between  man  and  man, 
between  interest  and  interest.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  is  highly  undesirable,  on  the  one 
hand,    to  weaken  individual  initiative,   and   on 


the  other  hand,  that  in  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  cases  we  shall  find  it  necessary  in  the 
future  to  shackle  cunning  as  in  the  past  we  have 
shackled  force. 

It  is  not  only  highly  desirable,  but  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  legislation  which  shall  care- 
fully shield  the  interests  of  wage-workers,  and 
which  shall  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  honest 
and  humane  employer  by  removing  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  stands  when  compared 
with  unscrupulous  competitors  who  have  no  con- 
science and  will  do  right  only  under  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. 

Nor  can  legislation  stop  only  with  wliat  are 
termed  labor  questions.  The  vast  individual  and 
corporate  fortunes,  the  vast  combinations  of  cap- 
ital, which  have  marked  the  development  of  our 
industrial  system,  create  new  conditions,  and 
necessitate  a  change  from  the  old  attitude  of  the 
State  and  the  nation  toward  property. 

AMASSING    FORTUNES. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  fortunes  that  now  exist  in  this  countrv  have 
been  amassed,  not  by  injuring  our  people,  but  as 
an  incident  to  the  conferring  of  great  benefits 
upon  the  community;  and  this  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  conscious  purpose  of  those 
amassing  them.  There  is  but  the  scantiest  justi- 
fication for  most  of  the  outcry  against  the  men  of 
wealth  as  such,  and  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary 
to  state  that  any  appeal  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly leads  to  suspicion  and  hatred  among  our- 
selves, which  tends  to  limit  opportunity  and 
therefore  to  shut  the  door  of  success  against  poor 
men  of  talent,  and  finally,  which  entails  the  pos- 
sibility of  lawlessness  and  violence,  is  an  attack 
upon  the  fundamental  properties  of  American 
citizenship.  Our  interests  are  at  bottom  com- 
mon ;  in  the  long  run,  we  go  up  or  go  down  to- 
gether. Yet  more  and  more  it  is  evident  that 
the  State,  and  if  necessary  the  nation,  has  got  lo 
possess  the  right  of  supervision  and  control  as 
regards  the  great  corporations,  which  are  its 
creatures  ;  particularly  as  regards  the  great  busi- 
ness combinations,  which  derive  a  portion  of 
their  importance  from  the  existence  of  some 
monopolistic  tendency.  The  right  should  be 
exercised  with  caution  and  self-restraint ;  but  it 
should  exist,  so  that  it  may  be  invoked  if  the 
need  arise. 

WORLD    DUTIES    OF    THIS   COUNTRY. 

So  much  for  our  duties,  each  to  himself  and 
each  to  his  neighbor,  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country.  But  our  country,  as  it  strides  forward 
with  ever-increasing  rapidity  to  a  foremost  place 
among  the  world  powers,  must  necessarily  find, 
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more  and  more,  that  it  has  world  duties  also. 
There  are  excellent  people  who  believe  that  we 
can  shirk  these  duties  and  yet  retain  our  self- 
respect  ;  but  these  good  people  are  in  error. 
Other  good  people  seek  to  deter  us  from  treading 
the  path  of  hard  but  lofty  duty  by  bidding  us 
remember  that  all  nations  that  have  achieved 
greatness,  that  have  expanded  and  played  their 
part  as  world  powers,  have  in  the  end  passed 
away.     So  they  have,  and  so  have  all  others. 

The  weak  and  the  stationary  have  vanished  as 
surely  as,  and  more  rapidly  than,  those  whose 
citizens  felt  within  them  the  life  that  impels  gen- 
erous souls  to  great  and  noble  effort.  This  is 
another  way  of  stating  the  universal  law  of  death, 
which  is  itself  part  of  the  universal  law  of  life. 
The  man  who  works,  the  man  who  does  great 
deeds,  in  the  end  dies  as  surely  as  the  veriest 
idler  who  cumbers  the  earth's  surface  ;  but  he 
leaves  behind  him  the  great  fact  that  he  has  done 
his  work  well.  So  it  is  with  nations.  While  the 
nation  that  has  dared  to  be  great,  that  has  had 
the  will  and  the  power  to  change  the  destiny  of 
the  ages,  in  the  end  must  die,  yet  no  less  surely 
the  nation  that  has  played  the  part  of  the  weak- 
ling must  also  die  ;  and  whereas  the  nation  that 
lias  done  nothing  leaves  nothing  behind  it,  the 
nation  that  has  done  a  great  work  really  continues, 
though  in  changed  form,  for  evermore.  The 
Roman  has  passed  away,  exactly  as  all  nations  of 
antiquity  which  did  not  expand  when  he  ex- 
panded have  passed  away  ;  but  their  very  mem- 
ory has  vanished,  while  he  himself  is  still  a  living 
force  throughout  the  wide  world  in  our  entire 
civilization  of  to-day,  and  will  so  continue  through 
countless  generations,  through  untold  ages. 

EAGER    FOR    OPPORTUNITIES. 

It  is  because  we  believe  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul  in  the  greatness  of  this  country,  because  we 
feel  the  thrill  of  hardy  life  in  our  veins,  and  are 
confident  that  to  us  is  given  the  privilege  of 
playing  a  leading  part  in  the  century  that  has 
just  opened,  that  we  hail  with  eager  delight  the 
opportunity  to  do  whatever  task  Providence  may 
allot  us.  We  admit  with  all  sincerity  that  our 
first  duty  is  within  our  own  household  ;  that  we 
must  not  merely  talk,  but  act,  in  favor  of  clean- 
liness and  decency  and  righteousness,  in  all  polit- 
ical, social,  and  civic  matters.  No  prosperity 
and  no  glory  can  save  a  nation  that  is  rotten  at 
heart.  We  must  ever  keep  the  core  of  our  na- 
tional being  sound,  and  see  to  it  that  not  only 
our  citizens  in  private  life,  but  above  all,  our 
statesmen  in  public  life,  practise  the  old  com- 
monplace virtues  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  lain  at  the  root  of  all  true  national  well- 
being. 


Yet,  while  this  is  our  first  duty,  it  is  not  our 
whole  duty.  Exactly  as  each  man,  while  doing  first 
his  duty  to  his  wife  and  the  children  within  his 
home,  must  yet,  if  he  hopes  to  amount  to  much, 
strive  mightily  in  the  world  outside  his  home, 
so  our  nation,  while  first  of  all  seeing  to  its  own 
domestic  well-being,  must  not  shrink  from  play- 
ing its  part  among  the  great  nations  without. 

Our  duty  may  take  many  forms  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  taken  many  forms  in  the  past.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  for 
all  cases.  We  must  ever  face  the  fact  of  our 
shifting  national  needs,  of  the  always  changing 
opportunities  that  present  themselves.  But  we 
may  be  certain  of  one  thing  :  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  we  cannot  avoid  hereafter  having  duties 
to  do  in  the  face  of  other  nations.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  settle  whether  we  shall  perform  these 
duties  well  or  ill. 

SAY    WHAT    YOU    MEAN. 

Right  here  let  me  make  as  vigorous  a  plea  as 
I  know  how  in  favor  of  saying  nothing  that  we 
do  not  mean,  and  of  acting  without  hesitation  up 
to  whatever  we  say.  A  good  many  of  you  are 
probably  acquainted  with  the  old  proverb, 
' '  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick — you  will 
go  far."  If  a  man  continually  blusters,  if  he 
lacks  civility,  a  big  stick  will  not  save  him  from 
trouble  ;  and  neither  will  speaking  softly  avail,  if 
back  of  the  softness  there  does  not  lie  strength, 
power.  In  private  life  there  are  few  beings 
more  obnoxious  than  the  man  who  is  always 
loudly  boasting ;  and  if  the  boaster  is  not  pre- 
pared to  back  up  his  words,  his  position  becomes 
absolutely  contemptible.  So  it  is  with  the 
nation.  It  is  both  foolish  and  undignified  to 
indulge  in  undue  self-glorification,  and,  above 
all,  in  loose-tongued  denunciation  of  other  peoples. 
Whenever  on  any  point  we  come  in  contact  with 
a  foreign  power,  I  hope  that  we  shall  always 
strive  to  speak  courteously  and  respectfully  of 
that  foreign  power.  Let  us  make  it  evident  that 
we  intend  to  do  justice.  Then  let  us  make  it 
equally  evident  that  we  will  not  tolerate  in- 
justice being  done  us  in  return.  Let  us  further 
make  it  evident  that  we  use  no  words  which  we 
are  not  prepared  to  back  up  with  deeds,  and  that 
while  our  speech  is  always  moderate,  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  make  it  good.  Such  an 
attitude  11  be  the  surest  possible  guarantee  of 
that  self-  Qg  peace  the  attainment  of  which 
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mental  the  expense  of  any  other  American  state. 
But,  most  emphatically,  we  must  make  it  evident 
that  we  intend  on  this  point  ever  to  maintain  the 
old  American  position.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  man  can  take  any  other 
position  now  that  we  are  all  looking  forward  to 
the  building  of  the  isthmian  canal.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  that  it  should  bo. 

All  that  is  needful  is  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  a  cardinal  feature  of  American  policy  on 
this  continent  ;  and  the  Spanish- American  states 
should,  in  their  own  interests,  champion  it  as 
strongly  as  we  do.  We  do  not  by  this  doctrine 
intend  to  sanction  any  policy  of  aggression  by 
one  American  commonwealth  at  the  expense  of 
any  other,  nor  any  policy  of  commercial  dis- 
crimination against  any  foreign  power  whatso- 
ever. Commercially,  as  far  as  this  doctrine  is 
concerned,  all  we  wish  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  ; 
but  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  strenuously  insist 
that  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  shall  there  be 
any  territorial  aggrandizement  on  American  soil 
by  any  European  power,  and  this  no  matter  what 
form  the  territorial  aggrandizement  may  take. 

CUAXCE    OF    HOSTILITIES. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  the 
cliance  of  our  having  any  hostile  military  com- 
plication with  any  foreign  power  is  very  small. 
But  that  there  will  come  a  strain,  a  jar  here  and 
there,  from  commercial  and  agricultural — that  is, 
from  industrial — competition,  is  almost  inevita- 
l)le.  Here  again  we  have  got  to  remember  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  own  people  ;  and  yet  that 
we  can  best  get  justice  by  doing  justice.  We 
must  continue  the  policy  tliat  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly successful  in  the  past,  and  so  .shape  our 
economic  system  as  to  give  ev(My  a<lvantage  to 
the  skill,  energy,  and  intelligence  of  our  farm- 
ers, merchants,  manufacturers,  and  wage- work- 
ers ;  and  yet  we  must  also  remember,  in  dealing 
with  other  nations,  that  benefits  must  be  given 
where  benefits  are  sought.  It  is  not  possible  to 
<loginatizo  as  to  the  exact  way  of  attaining  this 
end,  for  the  exact  conditions  cannot  Im*  foretold. 
In  the  long  run.  one  of  our  prime  needs  is  sta- 
bility and  continuity  of  economic  policy  ;  and 
yet,  through  treaty  or  by  direct  legislation,  it 
may,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  become  advan- 
tageous to  supplement  our  present  policy  by  a 
system  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  obligation. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  our  national  career 
our  history  has  been  one  of  e.xpansion.  tlie  expan- 
sion being  of  different  kinds  at  different  times. 
This  explanation  is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  but  of 
price.  It  is  vain  to  tell  a  people  as  masterful  as 
ours  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  not  safe.     The 


true  American  has  never  feared  to  run  risks  when 
the  prize  to  be  won  was  of  sufficient  value.  No 
nation  capable  of  self-government,  and  of  devel- 
oping by  its  own  efforts  a  sane  and  orderly  civil- 
ization, no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us. 

DEALINGS    WITH    CUBA. 

Our  dealings  with  C/uba  illustrate  this,  and 
should  be  forever  a  subject  of  just  national  pride. 
We  8j)eak  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance  when  we  state 
as  a  simple  historic  fact  that  never  in  recent 
times  has  any  great  nation  acted  with  such  dis- 
interestedness as  we  have  shown  in  Cuba.  We 
freed  the  island  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  We 
then  earnestly  did  our  best  to  help  the  Cubans  in 
the  establishment  of  free  education,  of  law  and 
order,  of  material  prosperity,  of  the  cleanliness 
necessary  to  sanitary  well-being  in  their  great 
cities.  We  did  all  tliis  at  great  expense  of  treas- 
ure, at  some  expense  of  life,  and  now  we  are 
establishing  them  in  a  free  and  independent  com- 
monwealth, and  have  asked  in  return  nothing 
whatever  save  that  at  no  time  shall  their  inde- 
pendence be  prostituted  to  the  advantage  of  some 
foreign  rival  of  ours,  or  so  as  to  menace  our  well- 
being.  To  have  failed  to  ask  this  would  have 
amounted  to  national  stultification  on  our  part. 

Tn  the  Philippines  we  have  brought  peace,  and 
we  are  at  this  moment  giving  them  such  freedom 
and  self-government  as  they  could  never  under 
any  conceivable  conditions  have  obtained  had  we 
turned  them  loose  to  sink  into  a  welter  of  blood 
and  confusion,  or  to  become  the  prey  of  some 
strong  tyranny  without  or  within.  The  bare  re- 
cital of  the  facts  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  did 
our  duty. — and  what  prouder  title  to  honor  can 
a  nation  have  than  to  have  done  its  duty  ?  We 
have  done  oui*  duty  to  ourselves,  and  we  have 
done  the  higher  duty  of  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion of  mankind. 

ESSENTIAL    OF    CIVILIZATION. 

The  first  essential  of  civilization  is  law.  An- 
archy is  simply  the  handmaiden  and  foreruDDer 
of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Law  and  order  en- 
forced by  justice  and  by  strength  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  civilization.  Law  must  be  based  upon 
justice,  else  it  cannot  stand,  and  it  must  be  en- 
forced with  resolute  fimmess,  because  weakness 
in  enforcing  it  means  in  the  end  that  there  is  no 
justice  and  no  law — nothing  but  the  rule  of  dis- 
orderly and  unscrupulous  strength.  Without  the 
habit  of  orderly  obedience  to  the  law,  without 
the  stern  enforcement  of  the  laws  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  defiantly  resist  them,  there  can  be 
no  possible  progress,  moral  or  material,  in  dnt- 
ization.     I'here  can  be  no  weakening  of  the  law- 
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abiding  spirit  at  home  if  we  are  permanently  to 
succeed,  and  just  as  little  can  we  afford  to  show 
weakness  abroad.  Lawlessness  and  anarchy  were 
put  down  in  the  Philippines  as  a  prerequisite  to 
inducing  the  reign  of  justice. 

Barbarism  has  and  can  have  no  place  in  a  civ- 
ilized world.  It  is  our  duty  toward  the  people 
living  in  barbarism  to  see  that  they  are  freed 
from  their  chains,  and  we  can  only  free  them  by 
tlestroying  barbarism  itself.  The  missionary,  the 
merchant,  and  the  soldier  may  each  have  to  play 
a  part  in  this  destruction,  and  in  the  consequent 
uplifting  of  the  people.  Exactly  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  civilized  power  scrupulously  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  weaker  civilized  powers  and  gladly  to 
help  those  who  are  struggling  toward  civilization, 
so  it  is  its  duty  to  put  down  savagery  and  barbar- 
ism. As  in  such  a  work  human  instruments 
must  be  used,  and  as  human  instruments  are  im- 
perfect, this  means  that  at  times  there  will  be 
injustices — that  at  times  merchant,  or  soldier,  or 
even  missionary,  may  do  wrong. 

WHERE    THE    SHAME    IS. 

Let  us  instantly  condemn  and  rectify  such 
wrong  when  it  occurs,  and,  if  possible,  punish 
the  wrongdoer.  But,  shame,  thrice  shame,  to 
us  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  make  such  occasional 
wrongdoing  an  excuse  for  failing  to  perform  a 
great  and  righteous  task.  Not  only  in  our  own 
land,  but  throughout  the  world,  throughout  all 
history,  the  advance  of  civilization  has  been  of 
i  ticalculable  benefit  to  mankind,  and  those  through 
whom  it  has  advanced  deserve  the  higher  honor. 
All  honor  to  the  missionary,  all  honor  to  the 
soldier,  all  honor  to  the  merchant,  who  now  in 
our  own  day  have  done  so  much  to  bring  light 
into  the  world's  dark  places. 

Let  me  insist  again,  for  fear  of  possible  mis- 
construction, upon  the  fact  that  our  duty  is  two- 
fold, and  that  we  must  raise  others  while  we  are 
benefiting  ourselves.  In  bringing  order  to  the 
Philippines,  our  soldiers  added  a  new  page  to 
the  honor-roll  of  American  history,  and  they  in- 
calculably benefited  the  islanders  themselves. 
Under  the  wise  administration  of  Governor  Taft, 
the  islands  now  enjoy  a  peace  and  liberty  of 
which  they  have  hitherto  never  even  dreamed. 
But  this  peace  and  liberty  under  the  law  must  be 
supplemented  by  material,  by  industrial,  devel- 
opment. Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  their  commercial  development,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  industries  and  products  ;  n6t 
merely  because  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for  our 


people,  but  infinitely  more  because  it  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

DO    NOT    BE    WEAKLINGS. 

We  shall  make  mistakes  ;  and  if  we  let  these 
mistakes  frighten  us  from  work,  we  shall  show 
ourselves  weaklings.  Half  a  century  ago,  Min- 
nesota and  the  two  Dakotas  were  Indian  hunting- 
grounds.  We  committed  plenty  of  blunders,  and 
now  and  then  worse  than  blunders,  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians.  But  who  does  not  admit 
at  the  present  day  that  we  were  right  in  wrest- 
ing from  barbarism  and  adding  to  civilization 
the  territory  out  of  which  we  have  made  these 
beautiful  States  ?  And  now  we  are  civilizing 
the  Indian  and  putting  him  on  a  level  to  which 
he  could  never  have  attained  under  the  old  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  Philippines,  let  us  remember  that  the 
spirit  and  not  the  mere  form  of  government  is 
the  essential  matter.  The  Tagals  have  a  hun- 
dredfold the  freedom  under  us  that  they  would 
have  if  we  had  abandoned  the  islands.  We  are 
not  trying  to  subjugate  a  people, — we  are  trying 
to  develop  them  and  make  them  a  law-abiding, 
industrious,  and  educated  people,  and,  we  hope, 
ultimately,  a  self-governing  people.  In  short, 
in  the  work  we  have  done,  we  are  but  carrying 
out  the  true  principles  of  our  democracy.  We 
work  in  a  spirit  of  self-respect  for  ourselves  and 
of  good- will  toward  others  ;  in  a  spirit  of  love 
for  and  of  infinite  faith  in  mankind.  We  do  not 
blindly  refuse  to  face  the  evils  that  exist  or  the 
shortcomings  inherent  in  humanity ;  but  across 
blunderings  and  shirking,  across  selfishness  and 
meanness  of  motive,  across  shortsightedness  and 
cowardice,  we  gaze  steadfastly  toward  the  far 
horizon  of  golden  triumph. 

If  you  will  study  our  past  history  as  a  nation, 
you  will  see  we  have  made  many  blunders  and 
have  been  guilty  of  many  shortcomings,  and  yet 
that  we  have  always  in  the  end  come  out  vic- 
torious because  we  have  refused  to  be  daunted  by 
blunders  and  defeats — have  recognized  them,  but 
have  persevered  in  spite  of  them.  So  it  must  be 
in  the  future.  We  gird  up  our  loins  as  a  na- 
tion with  the  stern  purpose  to  play  our  part 
manfully  in  winning  the  ultimate  triumph  ;  and 
therefore  we  turn  scornfully  aside  from  the  paths 
of  mere  ease  and  idleness,  and  with  unfaltering 
steps  tread  the  rough  road  of  endeavor,  smiting 
down  the  wrong  and  battling  for  the  right  as 
Greatheart  smote  and  battled  in  Banyan's  im- 
mortal story. 


THE  METHODIST   ECUMENICAL  CONFER] 

BY  REV.   J.   WESLEY  JOHNSTON,   D.D. 


THE  Ecumenical  Conftrence,  wliic'li  has  just 
closed  its  meeting  in  City  Road  Chapel, 
London, — the  historic  center  o£  English  Metho- 
dism,— was  a  notable  gallierinf;.  The  delegates, 
five  hundred  in  all,  reiirusenled  every  branch  in 
Methodism,  distinguished  ministers  and  lionored 
laymen  cominy  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
though  a  delegated  XhhW,  and  having  a  member- 
Bhiji  distinctly  oilicinl,  it  was  in  no  sense  either  a 
legislative  or  executive  assembly,  its  functions 
being  strictly  limited  to  those  of  a  conference  for 
friendly  and  religious  intercourse.  This  is  the 
third  conference  of  this  nature,  the  first  meeting 
in  the  same  place  as  the  [iresent  one  iu  isai,  the 
Hecond  in  Washington,  I».  (,'.,  ten  years  later, 
and  the  one  now  just  closed,  which  ojiened  its 
session  ^^el>tenlbl■r  4,  and  held  its  final  meeting  Pep- 
toinber  IS.  The  Methodist  fandlyis  a  large  one, 
larger  than  many  jieopie  imagine,  its  adherents 
numbering,  according  t»  relit'ble  statistica,  close 
upon  thirty  millions.  Hut,  like  every  other  largo 
family,  there  are  divisions  and  separations  ;  not, 
however,  of  blood  and  sympathy,  but  of  name 
and  manner  of  work.  At  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Conference,  so  far  aa  inissible,  every  branch  of 


^lethodism  had  place  on  the  progi 
while  differences  of  organization  wei 
recognized,  common  unity  and  inhei 
were  accepted  without  question.  1 
such  a  gathering  cannot  be  overeBtii: 
only  does  it  promote  Christian  unity  , 
wlio  are  favored  with  a  place  in  its  i 
but,  aa  a  seciuence,  organic  union  wi 
follow.  This  may  not  be  immediab 
pci-haps — but  that  there  shall  be  al 
great  worid-wi<le  Methodism  seems  ■ 
table,  and  anything  that  leada  up  to  I 
bility  is  just  so  much  gained.  Whei 
tions  are  of  the  nature  of  olearagea,  I 
between  rocks  where  the  one  putlMi 
whatever  to  the  other,  once  the  i 
taken  place,  then  only  a  forced  nnilg 
involving  mortar  or  cemenL  But  ii 
Methodism  there  has  never  been  a  fl 
is  simply  a  tree  with  branchea  of  diffi 
Ecumenical  conferences,  therefore,  i 
niinistrative  in  the  legal  sense,  pre] 
for  the  larger  results  which  in  the  en 
to  come. 

It  was  most  approprii^  that  Dr.  "^ 
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son,  president  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, sliould  preside  at  the  opening  session. 
Chaste  in  speech,  dignified  in  bearing,  a  man  of 
rare  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  administrator,  he 
at  once  favorably  impressed  the  conference  and 
gave  immediate  tone  to  its  proceedings.  And  it 
was  also  most  appropriate  that  the  preacher  of 
the  opening  sermon  was  Bishop  Galloway,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  for  Bishop 
Galloway's  reputation  as  a  preacher  is  known 
throughout  Methodism.  The  theme  chosen  for 
discourse  was  a  happy  onp — "  Christian  Experi- 
ence ;  Its  Supreme  Value  and  Crowning  Evi- 
dence." Xo  subject  could  have  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  or  with  the 
genius  of  Jfethodism.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  denomination  in  Protestantism,  the  Metho- 
dist Church  puts  emphasis  upon  experience,  and 
the  narration  of  that  experience  as  an  element 
of  Christian  life.  Bishop  Galloway's  sermon, 
delivered  with  much  earnestness  and  unction, 
olicited  many  devout  responses. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  formal  addresses  of 
■welcome  were  made,  Dr.  Davison  representing 
the  British  Conference  in  a  speech  of  rare  elo- 
quence and  beauty,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Odell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  most 
fittingly  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  branch  of 
Methodism. 


To  these  addresses  responses  were  made  by 
Bishop  Hurst,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
Dr.  John  Potts,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  and  Bishop  Walters,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church. 

The  following  day  the  programme  arranged 
by  the  committee  was  taken  up,  when  papers 
touching  almost  every  phase  of  Methodist  life 


(Of  the  MethodlBt  EpiBcop&l  Chnrch  South.) 


(President  or  the  BiitlHh  Wesleyui  ConfereDoe.) 

were  presented,  many  of  these  papers  creating 
deep  interest,  judging  by  the  discussions  which 
followed.  Though  questions  of  Church  polity 
and  discipline,  regarding  which  there  were  rec- 
ognized differences,  were  carefully  excluded  from 
the  list  of  topics,  yet  at  times  the  debates  ap- 
proached well-nigh  the  border-land  of  contro- 
versy. When  the  topic  ' '  The  Influence  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  Promotion  of  International  Peace" 
was  being  discussed,  matters  of  politics  inter- 
jected themselves  with  some  warmth  into  the 
session,  though  not  toany  seriousextent.  "Bib- 
lical Criticism"  had  a  session  given  to  it,  in 
which  the  papers  and  addresses  were  of  high 

' '  Methodism  and  Modern  Unbelief  "  called  out 
several  distinguished  speakers,  who  gave  the  sub- 
ject honest  and  judicious  treatment. 

"  Methodist  Literature  "  involved  a  discussion 
of  authorship  and  journalism,  matters  in  which 
Methodism  is  much  concerned. 
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Other  topics  be&ring  poBsibly  with  more  direct- 
ness on  actual  Church  life,  as,  for  instance,  "The 
Elements  of  Pulpit  Effectiveness,"  "How  to 
Mobilize  the  Whole  Clmrch, "  "The  Perversion 
of  Wealth,"  etc.,  were  given  a  careful  hearing, 
and  were  just  a3  carelully  discussed  by  other 
speakers  besides  those  on  the  programme. 

The  temperance  queetion  had  a  prominent 
place  ;  so,  also,  had  the  general  subject  of  "  Mis- 
sions," tho  bretliren  assigned  to  these  topics  be- 
ing so  related  to  them  as  to  malte  the  discussions 
of  peculiar  interest.  As  a  whole,  the  conference 
was  one  of  great  profit  to  ail  wlio  were  favored 
in  being  present.  Three  hundred  of  its  delegates 
were  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  many  of  tliem 
the  picked  men  of  their  denomination  ;  and  tlieir 
keen,  alert,  vigorous  habits  of  thought  and 
spteech  were  soon  felt  in  the  conference.  The 
Canadian  Metltodist  delegation,  though  not  large 


(PreBldentol 


le  Methodist  New  C 


eel  ion 


(Of  the  Methodist  Eplacopftl  Cbareh.) 


were  not  treated  with  the  generosity  they  di" 
:  was   not  much   room   for  what 


might  be  called  i 
ing  all  this,  the 
and  its  inflnen 
ami  abiding. 
Deep  inlerei 


in  numbers,  was  particularly  strong,  being  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  of  (Canadian  Metho- 
dism. And  this  is  also  true  of  the  representatives 
from  Australia. 

Apart  from  everything  else,  the  interchange  of 
views  was  both  healthy  and   stimulating.     Such 


ipromptu  debate  ;  yet,  conced- 
nference  was  a  memorable  one, 
upon  Methodism  will  be  deep 


manifested  in  the  ctmfer- 
ence,  not  only  by  Londoners,  but  throughout  all 
Great  Britain.  Had  City  Road  Chapel  been 
more  than  twice  as  large,  it  would  have  been 
crowded  at  every  session.  The  evening  meet- 
ings held  in  public  halls  were  enthusiastic  gath- 
erings, and  the  fervor  of  old-time  Methodiim 
seemed  to  renew  itself.  Every  prominent  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom  gave  reports  from  the  con- 
ference, some  devoting  to  it  more  space  than  i> 
usually  given  to  religions  conventions.  Metho- 
dism, with  its  abounding  life,  ita  marvelous  his- 
tory, its  astonishing  growth,  its  adaptability  to 
all  races  and  conditions,  its  harmony  of  doctrine 
and  essential  unity  of  spirit,  and  the  clear-eyed 
fearlessness  with  which  it  enters  upon  the  new 
century,  had  such  manifestation  at  this  IScnmeB- 
ical  Conference  that  Englishmen  felt  in  it  a  foioe 
wliic))  must  needs  be  reckoned  with  when  coo- 
sidt'riug  the  problems  of  a  nation  and  the  VofU. 


r  Once  Chnrch,  New  York.) 


EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION  AND   ITS  WORK. 


BY  FLORENCE  E.  WINSLOW. 


EN  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  opens  in  San  Francisco,  on 

2,  its  delegates  will  find  themselves  in 
roundings,  for  this  great  legislative  body 

before  met  west  of  Chicago  and  Minne- 
ind  Eastern  men  are  looking  for  a  new 
nictive  experience,  while  those  of  the  far 
;pect  encouragement  and  inspiration  from 
ence  of  the  chief  assembly  of  the  Church, 
sion  boards  hope  that  the  domestic  mis- 
Us  may  seem  more  real  and  tangible  to 
ho  have  recently  passed  over  the  prairies 
untams  which  separate  the  Mississippi 
3  Pacific,  while  the  appeal  from  foreign 
ay  come  wiih  more  force  when  the  givers 
OSS  a  new  ocean  toward  lands  recently 
-.0  missionary  effort.  The  convention  will 
ist  distinctively  missionary  in  tone. 
General  Convention  is  maiJe  np  of  two 
the  bishops,  who  are  members  ex  officio. 

one,  the  other  being  composed  of  elected 
«,  clerical  and  lay,  wiio  represent  the  dio- 

the  country  in  the  proportion  of  four  in 
der  to  each  diocese,  and  having,  inchid- 
lesentatives  of  missionary  jurisdictions, 
e  hundred  members.  Some  of  the  ablest 
the  land, — men  elected  to  represent  par- 
ch in  social  experience, — will  be  there, 


and  such  seek  always  to  affiliate  the  Church  close- 
ly, through  its  convention,  with  the  social  needs 
and  issues  of  the  day.  Of  this  type  is  the  Ker. 
William  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  whose  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  tlie  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  order  of  deaconesses,  besides 
advancing,  as  baa  no  other  voice,  the  cause  of 
Church  unity.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak 
of  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church, — it  would 
be  truer  to  the  truth  of  to-day  to  mention  only 
the  school  of  action.  To  this  belong  all  the 
leaders  in  the  convention ,  among  them  such 
bishops  as  Henry  C.  Potter,  whose  effective  work 
in  the  purification  of  the  springs  which  directly 
feed  the  social  life  of  the  community  needs  no 
mention  ;  William  C.  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany, 
who  is  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  family  against 
divorce  and  disintegration  ;  John  Pulton,  whose 
legislative  ability  brings  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  George  C.  Thomas,  whose  financial  manage- 
ment contributes  to  the  success  of  the  Mission- 
ary Board.  "Nothing  human  is  alien  to  me," 
is  the  broad  message  by  which  these  men,  and 
many  like  them,  interpret  the  ancient  creeds 
which  the  Church  had  from  early  saint  and  coun- 
cil to  the  modern  world. 

No  subject  of  deeper  interest  to  the  generd 
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public  could  come  before  any  religious  gathering 
than  that  indicated  by  tlie  schedules  as  tlie  prom- 
inent subject  for  debate,  during  the  coming 
weeks,  in  Trinity  Church,  San  I'^rancisco.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of  society 
are  threatened,  and  in  many  communities  the 
sanctities  of  the  family  openly  violated,  tlie  pro- 
posed new  canons  on  marriage  and  divorce,  the 
most  severe  and  drastic  that  have  ever  been  sug- 
gested by  any  Protestant  church,  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  always 
taken  high  ground  in  this  matter,  its  clergy  be- 
ing forbidden  to  jujrform  the  marriage  cerem<my 
for  any  divorced  person,  save  in  the  case  of  an 
innocent  party  in  a  suit  for  adultery.  Tn  the 
canons  now  to  be  considered,  a  distinct  advance 
in  stringent  legislation  is  made.  The  question 
will  come  before  the  House  of  Bishops  in  the 
shape  of  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses.  In  the  House  of  Deputies,  this  re- 
port will  be  supplemented  by  a  special  one  from 
a  separate  committee  of  its  own  appointment. 
ThG  proposed  canons,  after  premising  that  mar- 
riage must  not  be  solemnized  without  witnesses, 
nor,  in  the  case  of  minors,  without  adequate  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian,  say  that  '*  No  min- 
ister of  this  Church  may  solemnize  a  mari*iag(5 
between  any  two  persons  unless,  nor  until,  by 
inquiry,  he  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  neither 
pei*son  has  been  or  is  the  husband  or  wife  of  any 
other  person  still  living,  unless  the  former  mar- 
riage was  annulled  by  a  decree  of  some  civil 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for  cause  (exist- 
ing before  such  former  marriage." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  l>een  a 
marked  and  rapid  change  in  the  opinion  of  influen- 
tial men  in  this  communion  since  the  convention  of 
the  last  triennium ,  when  these  canons  failed  to  pass. 
Men  of  all  schools  of  thought  have  been  express- 
ing their  change  of  conviction  in  this  matter, 
giving  the  reasons  therefor.  They  retain  their 
belief  that  a  new  marriage  after  divorce  is  allow- 
able under  sanction  of  the  words  of  Christ  in 
8t.  Matthew  xix.,  9  and  10,  and  acknowledge 
tnat  innocent  persons  may  suifer  if  the  proposed 
prohibitory  canon  becomes  law  ;  and  yet  they 
conclude  that  for  the  general  good  the  sacrifice  of 
the  few  must  be  made.  Bishop  Potter's  changed 
attitude  may  ]>erhaps  be  taken  as  significant  of 
♦he  progress  of  opinion  in  regard  to  these  canons. 
'J'he  opponent  in  the  AV^ashington  convention  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  he  within  a  year  ex- 
pressed openly  his  altered  conviction.  ''The 
whole  subject,"  he  says,  'Mias  gained  a  new  as- 
pect from  recent  events,  which  have  undoubtedly 
awakened  in  all  sober-minded  Christian  people  a 
profound  sense  of  alarm  ;  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  them,  as  to  the  necessity  of  legis- 


lation which  shall  prohibit  the  remarriage  of  di- 
vorced persons  under  any  circunistances  what- 
ever, has  greatly  widened  and  deepened.  Such 
a  conclusion  may  be  the  wisest  we  can  reach  at 
present.  In  the  face  of  such  a  danger  as  threat- 
ens us,  the  only  safe  course  may  be  to  prohibit 
nbsolutely  that  which,  while  it  might  be  permis- 
sible if  we  could  be  always  sure  that  it  had  a 
scriptural  justification  for  it,  is  only  wrong  and 
evil  when  that  justification,  existing  in  fact,  ex- 
ists, e.g.,  only  because  it  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained."  **  It  may  be  that  our  only  safe  canon 
is  one  in  which  the  Church  refuses  remarriage  to 
persons  divorced  for  any  cause  arising  after  mar- 
riage, absolutely  and  universally." 

Anotlujr  prominent  churchman  says  that  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  innocent  party  will,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  children,  emblazon  on  the 
jHiblic  records  the  worst  of  charges,  every  in- 
stinct of  propriety  suggesting  the  substitution  of 
desertion  or  other  allowable  excuse.  If  the  fact 
that  eminent  jurists  and  publicists  of  the  com- 
munion are  said  to  declare  all  but  imanimoosly 
in  favor  of  the  stricter  canon  be  considered, 
the  conclusion  that  this  central  section  of  the 
new  canon  on  marriage  will  in  time  be  passed 
is  unavoidable.  There  is,  however,  a  section 
on  discipline  which  will  not  find  ready  accept- 
ance. Persons  married  after  divorce  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for 
the  cause  of  adultery.  This  provision  would 
throw  an  appalling  resi)onsibility  on  the  parish 
clergy,  who  are  made  sole  judges  of  the  facts 
in  individual  instances.  Appeal,  however,  is 
allowed  to  the  bishop,  who,  after  inquiry,  mav 
deliver  final  judgment. 

A  third  section  of  the  canon  presented  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  repeats  the 
Levitical  table  of  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which,  as  it  states,  the  laws  of  God  do  not  per- 
mit marriage.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  two  houses  substitutes  for  this  the  English 
table  of  prohibited  degrees.  The  clause  in  this 
which  forbids  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*8 
sister  has  never  found  acceptance  in  this  country. 
It  may  have  been  good  law  in  the  time  of  St. 
Basil,  but,  as  a  clergyman  has  said,  St.  Basil  is 
a  dead  issue  in* America  to-day,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convince  a  man  that  his  wife's  sister  is 
really  his  own.  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  has 
been  among  the  most  strenuous  advisei^s  of  ad- 
vanced divorce  legislation  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
With  him  have  stood  all  those  who  maintain  tliat 
marriage  is  sacramental  in  character  and  there- 
fore indissoluble.  This  party  will  now  be  joined 
by  many  who  have  been  heretofore  opposed  to 
its  conclusions,  and  the  result  of  their  combined 
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action  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  churchmen 
everywhere. 

Besides  these  important  canons  on  divorce, 
there  are  21  concerning  the  ministry,  17  on  dis- 
cipline, and  19  on  general  subjects.  There  are, 
besides,  a  report,  prepared  by  two  eminent  ju- 
rists, the  Hon.  Charles  Andrews  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Earl,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  a  proposition  to  introduce  into  the 
Church  a  provincial  system.  The  province  in  its 
simplest  form  is  an  association  of  adjacent  dio- 
ceses grouped  together  for  the  management  of 
local  matters  of  common  interest.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Church  be  divided  into  provinces,  with 
synods  composed  of  bishops,  wlio  will  choose  their 
own  primate,  togetiier  with  five  clergymen  and 
five  laymen  from  each  diocese  of  the  province, 
the  synod  to  have  a  power  of  separate  legislation, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, wliose  overcrowded  calendars  would  thus 
find  needed  relief.  This  system  need  not  be 
weighted  with  foreign  titles  such  as  *'  archbishop  '* 
and  'Mnetropolitan,"  whose  very  sound  proved 
un pleasing  to  democratic  ears  when  they  were 
suggested  in  the  convention  of  1898,  in  order  to 
prove  entirely  feasible  and  effective.  In  addition 
to  all  these  canons,  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, of  wliich  there  are  eleven,  must  come 
for  final  action  before  the  present  convention, 
(jne  of  these  continues  the  present  custom  of  the 
Church,  wliich  makes  the  senior  bishop  in  the 
order  of  consecration  presiding  bishop.  The 
health  of  the  incumbent  rarely  permits  him  to 
attend  the  conventions,  and  his  presidential  duties 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  delegated  to  others.  It  seems 
an  unwise  provision,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
of  the  House  are  hoping  to  change  this  order. 
Tiie  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  its  present  sit- 
ting, the  presiding  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  being  too  infirm  to  attend.  The  House 
will  miss  another  of  its  ablest  orators,  as  Freder- 
ick Dan.  Huntington,  the  beloved  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  whose  voice  has  always  been 
raised  in  the  cause  of  social  and  labor  reforms, 
will  be  absent.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D., 
the  elected  president  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
lias  also  declined  to  be  present,  and  a  new  man 
must  be  chosen  in  his  place. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  the 
dioceses  are  still  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  of  name  of  the  Church,  the  proposition  to 
strike  out  the  terms  ''Protestant  Episcopal '*  from 
the  title-page  of  the  Prayer  Book  will  probably 
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would,  in  the  opinion  of 
affiliate  the  communion  m      •  c 
usage,  the  titles  employed  lor  the  i 
in  early  days  being  always  fi:ec 
attempt  which  failed  in  18 
more  successful  to-day,  but  if  t 
upon  the  discussion  the  usual 
and  brilliant  speeches  in  defe] 
may  be  expected. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taken  up  at  this  convention  is  an  extended  re- 
port on  suggested  marginal  readings  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Over 
seven  thousand  of  these  alternatives,  taken  from 
the  margins  of  the  authorized  version,  from  both 
texts  and  margins  of  the  revised,  and  from  the 
preferred  readings  of  the  American  Company  of 
Revisers  of  1881,  with  additions  personally  made 
by  the  present  committee,  amount,  in  fact,  to  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible.  Such  translations 
are  usually  considered  by  experts  in  periods  of 
long  leisure.  Whether  the  sacred  text  can  be 
otherwise  than  maltreated  by  a  convention  of 
reverent  but  inexpert  delegates  in  the  fleeting  in- 
tervals which  can  be  secured  in  crowded  legisla- 
tive session  is,  matter  of  doubt. 

The  General  Convention  has  never  previously 
given  so  much  thought  to  missions.  Seven  of  its 
regular  sessions  will  be  filled  by  the  Board  of 
Missions,  who  have  arranged  addresses  represent- 
ing its  work  in  China,  Japan,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico, 
Brazil,  Africa,  Alaska,  and  all  the  domestic  fields 
of  service.  There  will  be,  in  addition,  a  missionary 
mass  meeting,  over  which  the  venerable  Bishop 
Whipple,  the  »<  Apostle  to  the  Indians,'*  will  pre- 
side. It  will  be  held  in  the  great  Mechanics* 
Pavilion,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  Bishop 
Potter,  of  New  York  ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New- 
castle, the  Bishop  of  Kyoto,  and  Mr.  Burton 
Mansfield.  The  importance  of  the  work  in  the 
mission  fields  will  be  still  further  accentuated  by 
missionary  sermons  in  all  the  churches  on  Sundays 
during  the  sessions,  by  children's  mass  meetings, 
at  which  bishops  Kip,  Hare,  and  Edsall  will  be 
the  speakera,  and  by  the  triennial  sermon,  to  be 
preached  before  the  Board  of  Missions  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Graves,  D.D.,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Shanghai. 


THE  LIBERAL  VICTORY   IN   DENMARK. 

BY  A  DANISH  CORRESPONDENT. 


THE  political  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Denmark  that  ended  the  bitter  6ght  of 
more  tban  thirty  years  between  the  old  Denmark 
— that  rooted  in  landlordism — and  "  the  new 
Denmark  " — that  loving  nature — ie  the  crowning 
historical  event  of  an  evolution  of  a  hundred, 
years  which  has  modernized  the  Danish  people 
in  a  higher  degree  than  most  of  the  other 
peoples. 

THE  AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION  OF  1T8S. 

In  1788,  the  state  of  Denmark  was  very  much 
like  that  of  Ireland  to 'day.  Great  landlords 
owned  tbe  whole  country,  and  the  peasants  were 
considered  silly,  lazy,  and  so  forth. 

In  1788,  a  series  of  great  land  reforms  began, 
with  the  result  that  Denmark  almost  realized  the 
"three  acres  and  a  cow  "  ideal  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  landlords  now  own  only  8  per  cent,  of 
the  country,  while  all  the  farmers  are  freehold 
proprietors  of  farms  from  Gfty  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  three-fourths  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  villages  are  likewise  freehold  own- 
ers of  their  houses  and  some  few  acres  of  land. 

These  reforms  soon  brought  great  prosperity 
to  the  peasantry,  and  with  the  prosperity  came 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  demand  for  politi- 
cal influence  and  power. 

In  1831,  Denmark  obtained  a  degree  of  repre- 
sentative government — political  bodies  in  each 
province— but  only  with  consultative  power. 
But  the  political  activity  of  the  peasantry  had  al- 
ready begun,  and  we  find  "Bonder"  peasants 
among  the  active  agitatoi's  and  great  national 
orators.  Ten  years  later,  the  powerful  "League 
of  the  Peasants'  Friends  "  was  formed,  and  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  peasantry  naturally 
dominated  all  others. 

THE    POLITICAL    REVOLUTION    OF    1848. 

In  1848,  the  people  of  Copenhagen  went  en 
masse  in  a  great  procession,  headed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Copenhagen,  to  the  King's  palace,  and 
claimed  a  constitution  under  threat  of  taking  to 
"the  self-help  of  despair."  The  King  gave 
way,  and  a  Liberal  ministry  entered  office. 
"While  the  small  nation,  of  only  1,400,000,  sent 
60,000  men  and  a  large  fleet  to  the  three  years' 
war  with  northern  Germany,  which  ended  with 
the  bloody  victories  of  Fredericia  and  Ested,  in 
which  latter  40,000  Danes  won  a  two  days'  Gght 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4,000  killed  and  wounded, 


the  constitutional  parliament  tab  giving  the 
country  a  new  constitution,  with  full  power  for 
the  people  and  universal  auSrage.  The  coooti- 
tution  dates  from  June  5,  1849.  In  the  neir 
parliament  the  left  wing  was  formed  by  the 
"  Bondevenner  "  (Friends  of  the  Peasants),  most 
of  them  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers,  Ae 
party  numbering  about  one-third  of  the  lower 
house,  the  other  two-thirds  being  the  "National 
Liberals,"  or  men  of  constitutional  views,  but  of 
a  more  academic  and  bureaucratic  character. 

Tbe  war  of  1864  brought  about  the  failure  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  tbe  "National  Liberals" 
party,  which,  presaging  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  democratic  peasantry,  patched  t)p  a  hurried 
alliance  with  the  great' landlords  and  other  relics 
of  the  ancien  rSgime. 

THE    TBIUHFH    OF    BKAOTIOS 1866. 

In  August,  1864,  before  the  conclnsion  of 
peace,  they  began  a  strong  agitation  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  which,  after  a  two  yean' 
struggle,  ended  in  the  law  of  1 866,  which  altered 
the  character  of  the  upper  house  so  mach  that 
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the  conservative  elemeats  of  tlie  natiou  now  have 
vast  influence. 

At  tlie  eleventh  hour,  the  Co naervativea  struck 
this  treacherous  blow  at  the  people  whose  sons 
they  l>y  a  foolish  policy  had  led  to  war  against 
desperate  odds  with  Germany  and  Austria  at 
once. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  people's  en- 
ergy, stung  by  the  disasters  of  the  war,  rose  as 
never  before.  The  motto  of  the  hour  was, 
"  What  has  been  lost  without  must  be  won  with- 
in." A  succession  of  popular  progressive  niove- 
ments  was  begun — for  instance,  that  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  heaths  in  Jutland,  where  in  the 
last  thirty-five  years  an  area  of  land  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  of  Denmark  has  been  won  for 
agriculture  or  planted  with  trees.  The  peasants 
rose  in  a  body  against  those  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  1SG4,  and  in  1872  the  left  wing,  or 
Democratic  party,  was  returned  with  a  small  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  house. 

A  free  constitution  already  existed  on  paper, 
but  freedom  in  practice  means  power  for  the  peo- 
ple in  all  public  matters,  and  of  that  freedom 
there  was  but  little  in  Denmark.  There  were 
but  few  Democraiic  papers  tlien  in  Denmark,  and 
none  in  Copenhagen,  which,  like  almost  all  the 
towns,  was  either  simply  Conservative  or  politi' 
cally  asleep.  In  nearly  all  municipal  and  other 
bodies  the  Conservative  element  preponderated. 
Conservatives  owned  all  banks  and  insurance 
companies  ;  all  trade  was  in  their  bands, — in 
tact,  all  power  belonged  to  them,  except  that  the 
Democrats  had  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  the 
lower  ]jouse. 

A   THIRTY    years'    WAR. 

The  Conservatives  actually  violated  their  own 
principles  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  hand  over  the 
government  to  the  majority,  and  a  bitter  political 
struggle  began  between  tlie  old  and  the  new  Den- 
mark. This  struggle  lasted  nearly  thirty  years.  Its 
causes  were  fourfold.  The  Democratic  party  had 
to  rouse  the  entire  peasantry  in  order  to  win  the 
cities  and  the  upper  classes  to  their  side.  The 
Danes  had  to  complete  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment by  enforcing  its  principles  in  all  depart- 
ments of  social  life.  Open  rebellion,  wliich 
might  have  brought  about  an  armed  insuiTcction 
from  the  south,  was  precluded  by  the  nearness 
of  Germany,  Also,  tlie  less  stalwart  members 
of  the  Democratic  party  could  not  be  depended 
upon  at  first,  and  faced  about  at  the  critical  mo- 

That  the  Democratic  party  has  been  able  to 
hold  fast  to  the  same  policy  and  force  it  through 
by  dint  of  thirty  years'  bitter  straggle  and  many 
reverses  is  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
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Danish  people — to  their  stubbornness  and  per- 
sistenc*,  that  know  no  giving  in. 

The  Danish  press  has,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  almost  twice  as  large  a 
circulation  as  that  o'.  any  other  country.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  newspapers  are  Democratic  and 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  community. 

Of  the  sixteen  seats  in  the  capital,  the  Con- 
servatives only  hold  one,  with  a  majority  of 
twenty-three  votes  ;  and  nearly  all  the  cities  are 
won  for  the  Democrats.  Almost  all  the  students 
are  Liberals.  How  the  peasantry  vote  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  constituencies  have 
brought  98  per  cent,  of  the  electors  in  an  area 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  around  to  the 
polling-place. 

now    THE   BATTLE   WAS   FODOHT   OOT. 

The  Conservatives  have  been  shut  out  f 
every  municipal  body  or  important  c      nit  i 

over    the    country    when    the    Demo  c 

bring  a  majority  to  the  poll.      The 
organized  liundrads  of  banks,  which  coi 
own  money.     When,  during  an  economic  o 
the  Conservative  rs   proposi       to   n 

peasantry  by  callii      up  the  ; 

gage  on  farms,  i 
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their  clients  a  guarantee  for  nev  niortgages ; 
and  the  Conservatives  were  completely  (oiled. 
Farinera  and  workingmen  have  formed  large  co- 
operative and  trade- union  associations,  which 
have  made  the  Danes  more  independent  ot  capi- 
tal than  any  other  nation.  They  are  now  a  self- 
governing  people  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  main  features  of  the  struggle  are  as  fol- 
lows;  The  Conservatives,  who  had  lost  their 
majority  of  two  at  the  elections  ot  1872-7.^,  tried 
to  win  it  back  by  raising  the  standard  of  militar- 
ism and  proposing  heavy  expenditure  on  fortifi- 
cations. The  Democrats  won  a  great  victory  in 
1876  against  these  laws,  reducing  the  Conserva- 
tives to  some  thirty-five  members  out  of  102  in 
the  lower  house. 


t   COl'f    D  ETAT   < 
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In  1877,  tlie  Conservative  ministry  (Estrup 
ministry),  which  came  into  power  in  1S75,  got 
into  difficulties  over  the  budget,  and  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  some  "pseudo- Democrats,"'  under 
the  lead  ot  Mr.  Bojesen,  gave  way,  and  made  a 
compromise  with  the  government.  The  Radi- 
cals, reduced  to  about  thirty-five,  were  up  in 
arms  against  the  Moderates.  At  the  elections  of 
1879  and  the  two  elections  of  1831  they  reduce<l 
the  recreant  minority  to  submission,  and  formed 
a  new  Radical  majority,  which  in  1884  rose  to 
83.  Mr.  Estrup,  a  remarkably  strong  man,  but 
unprincipled,  now  took  the  most  e.xtravagant 
measures.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he  exceeded 
the  budget  ("bursted  the  budget,"  he  said),  and 
called  for  provisional  budgets,  which  had  not 
been  voted  by  Parliament.  The  government 
maintained  that  when  the  two  houses  did  not 
agree  about  the  budget,  and  in  consequence  no 
budget  was  voted,  tlie  constitution  gave  the  gov- 
ernment a  right  to  give  provisional  budgets,  or, 
as  tliey  are  called  in  Denmark,  "provisional 
financial  laws."  Several  university  professors 
of  law  supported  this  theory,  whicli,  however, 
found  one  strong  opjHmeut. 

PREPARIKO    FOR    CIVIL    KAB. 

The  people  considered  this  a  coap  d'etat,  and 
the  crisis  became  acute.  The  government  mean- 
while took  strong  military  measures.  A  supply 
of  Maxims  and  other  guns,  lo  last  for  six 
months  or  more,  was  got  in.  These  were 
manned  by  ofRccrs  only,  as  they  dared  not  trust 
the  conscript  soldiers,  and  were  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  while  hundreds  of  young  Conser- 
vatives enrolled  and  armed  in  order  to  fight  the 
Democrats.  The  Democrats,  however,  were 
careful  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  the  use 
of  the  gnns.  But  the  agitation  was  very  serious. 
Manv  peasants  refused  to  pay  taxes  ;  they  cheered 


for  the  republic  as  lustily  as  did  the  workingmen 
in  the  towns,  and  furious  demonstrations  agaioit 
the  government  took  place,  and  even  against  the 
King  when  he  appeared  in  the  country  districts. 
The  present  King  has  always  been  unpopular 
among  the  Democrats.  Of  this,  most  striking 
proofs  could  be  given  from  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  complete  indifference  of  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  to  any  royal  festivities,  and  from  the 
speeches  of  peasants  who  formed  deputations  to 
the  King  whicli  were  frequently  the  occasion  for 
much  plain  speaking.  The  government,  on  their 
side,  tried  to  arouse  their  adhei-ents  by  a  strong 
agitation  for  more  fortifications.  The  army  of- 
ficers actually  held  as  many  as  1,100  public 
meetings  about  the  country  ;  and  a  Lc^ue  of 
National  Defense  was  formed,  which  raised  by 
private  subscriptions  enough  money  to  build  tiro 
forts  outside  Copenhagen. 

THE    KEION   OF   THE   1I0DKBATE8. 

After  five  years,  when  the  government  was  al- 
most tired  out,  a  split  came  in  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  again  Mr.  Bojesen  who  formed  a 
new  '■  Moderate  party  "'  of  forty  Democrats.  He 
would  never,  he  said,  make  a  compromise  with 
the  government,  but  only  try  to  carry  out  some 
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reforms.  But  tlie  Radicals  1 
again  appealed  to  the  people  to 
jority.  Mr,  Bojusen,  however 
well  at  the  elections  of  1892, 
made  a  sort  of  compromise  w 
lives,  in  consequence  of  whicl 
signed  and  a  more  moderate  t 
ernment  came  into  power.  Bu 
would  have  none  of  a  compro 
ernment  that  had,  as  they  tho 
constitution,  mistrusted  Mr.  1 
ontry  to  power  of  the  Radicals 
At  the  election  of  1895,  th( 
and  Conservatives  were  lliorouj 
tlio  Radicals  rose  to  73  votes 
lower  house.  In  1897,  tlie  nei 
signed,  and  a  "  business  g( 
formed  of  Conservatives,  But 
was  still  moi'o  crushing  for  tl 
anil  in  tlio  spring  of  1900  the 
Conservatives  made  a  last  effort 
ministry,  a  government  whic'i 


<lei 

farce. 


alls 


3  and  1 


The  crown  prince  made  tw 
in  its  favor,  but  without  avail,  uiiu  ad  me 
tions  of  April,  1901,  out  of  114  membej^s  in  the 
lower  Louse  only  5  were  won  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, with  small  majorities,  and  even  the  strong 
Conservative  majovily  in  the  upper  bouse  was  re- 
duced to  one  vote  through  the  rebellion  of  the 
Conservatives, 

The  Danes  are  now  a  tlioroughly  radical  a 
democratic  people,  with  a  more  perfect  system 
self-government   in  politics    and    business    than 
jierliaps  any  other  nation.     The  population  '""' 
increased  so  much  that  it  ia  now  as  large  as 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  and  due 
before  1864,     After  England,  it  is  also  the  r 
ftst  country  in  the  world  per  liead  of  th^  pop 
tion,  and  the  excellence  of  its  educational  sys 
is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Denmark,    therefore,  entei-s  the  new  ccnl 
steaming  full  speed  ahead,    and   with  the 
hopes  for  the  future. 


since  ISG9,  was  taken  by  the  Radicals,  and  the 
Moderates,  now  reduced  to  twelve  or  thirteen^ 
of  whom  about  half  will  join  the  Radicals  if 
allowed — have  lost  all  their  foi-mer  importance. 
The  premier  and  minister  of  justice  is  M,  Deunt- 
?;er,  professor  of  law  at  the  university,   an  old 


The  victory  l,£  April  3  last  was  as  comf 
over  the  Moderates  as  over  tlie  govern m 
Defore  the  poll  the  Moderates  were  'wenty- 
strong,  but  Mr.  Bojesen,  the  evil  genius  of 
Jemocracy,  withdrew  his  candidature  and  ret 
into  private  life,  while  several  of  his  suppc 
adherents  declared  during  the  campaign  t 
■  t  reelected,  they  would  join  the  Radicals. 
Bojesen's  constituency,  which  he  had  repi-esei 
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wu  returned  tor  Parliament,  and  in  1895  became 
Leader  of  the  oppoeilion.  Of  late  years,  tlie  Con- 
servative government  being  so  utterly  weak,  he 
practically  ruled  tlie  country  in  hia  capacity  of 
president  of  tbe  finance  committee  ot  the  Folke- 
thing.  A  few  months  ago  he  resigned  bis  post 
as  schoolmaster,  succeeded  in  being  elected  a 
"  revisor  of  the  state,"  and  is  now  minister  of 
religion  and  education. 

After  Mr.  Cbristensen.  Mr.  Horup  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  triuinpli  for  the  Democrats. 
Born  in  1841.  tbe  son  of  a  schoolnaaster  in  an 
Iceland  village,  lie  became  a  law  student,  taking 
his  degree  in  1 867  at  tbe  nniversity.  In  bis 
youth,  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  but  never 
had  any  ot  it  printed.  From  poetry  he  turned 
to  journalism,  and  worked  on  the  slafE  of  a  new 
Democratic  paper  in  Copenhagen,  the  Morgen 
Bladet.  He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
best  known  of  Danish  jonroalisls— the  most  bril- 
liant, according  to  George  Brandos.  In  I87G, 
he  was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  it  was  he 
and  two  others  who,  between   1877  and   1891, 


(MiniBl 


ir  Public  Works.) 


broke  down  the  Moderates  and  brought  the  Kadi- 
cal  majority  lo  [wwer.  In  1884,  he  founded 
the  Politiken,  now  the  most  inijiortant  paper  in 
Scandinavia.  He  is  now  minister  of  public 
works- and  communications. 


(Minister  of  InstmcUon.) 

Mr.  Sorensen  was  born  in  1850,  the  son  of  a 
small  ship's  captain.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  when  Berg, 
"  the  Danish  O'Connell,"  the  great  agitator  sod 
organizer  of  the  Democracy  in  1870,  began  hit 
agitation  and  founded  papers  in  many  towns, 
Sorensen  became  editor  of  the  principal  paper  in 
hie  own  district.  He  was  first  returned  for  Par- 
liament in  1887.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Liberal  I'ress  Union  of  Denmark, 

In  the  now  ministry  all  sides  of  the  former 
opposition  are  so  equally  and  evenly  represented 
that  the  ministry  can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  strong. 
The  appointments  are  highly  popular  all  over 
the  country. 

All  the  ministers,  except  Ur.  Hage,  are  bods 
of  the  people  in  every  sense.  For  the  Giat  time 
since  1866,  there  is  a  Danish  ministry  in  which 
not  a  single  large  landowner  has  a  portfolio.  It 
is  also  the  first  in  which  a  simple  fanner  has  a 
portfolio.  The  pei-sonnel  of  tbe  cabinet,  indeed, 
affords  tbe  most  striking  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Danish  masses  have  defeated 
the  Danish  classes.  Several  members  of  tbe 
new  cabinet,  especially  Mr.  Ghristensen,  hold 
prominent  positions  in  the  Danish  peace  bi 


CRISPI:    ITALY'S  FOREMOST  STATESMAN. 

BY  GIOVANNI  DELLA  VECCHIA. 


IE  nature  of  Francesco  Ci'ispi  was  so  com 
plez  that  it  would  be  equally  possible  to 

1  an  angel  of  him,  as  tlie  late  Mr.  6tillman 

■3T  a  devil,  as  the  late  Signor  Cavallotti  did, 

both   presentations 

J  be  untrue.     Crispi 

neither  the  one  nor 

ither.     He  had   the 

and  good   qualities 

powerful  man.     His 

r  no  one  ever  denied, 

fh  at  the  same  time 

'  disagreed  with  the 

le  made  of  it.     He  ' 

i  very  high  concep- 

of  his   own   impor- 
and  power  ;   many 

s   countrymen    held 

in    very   high    eati- 

in,  but  one  can  safely 

lat  he  thought  him- 

to    be    above    the 

;st  appraisement  pos- 
He  was  not  a  man 

ay  second    fiddle  to 

me,  and  he  asserted 

D  w  n    individuality, 

with  Garibaldi   and 

ale  King  Humbert. 

aistoric  answer,   "I 

Jrispi,"  fully  deline- 


the 


He 


!  a  leader   of  tbe  lat*  bighob 

only   ho   was   born 
ate  to  lead  a  generation  which  had  in  its 
,  Cavour,  Uaribaldi,  and   Mazzini,   and  be 
lorn  too  early  to  lead  the  present  generation. 

parliamentary  hand,  he  was  a  very  strong 
ieterinined  leader,  but  very  reluctant  to  fol- 
inother  man's  guidance.  His  standard  of 
as  not  so  pure  and  untarnished  as  one  might 
desired,  yet  compared  with  that  of  some  of 
pponents  who  enjoyed  a  better  reputation, 
her  all,  was  the  better  life.  Cavallotti,  who 
ly  arraigned  the  aged  premier  before  the  na- 
as  an  immoral  and  dishonest  man,  was  not 
re,  so  moral,  and  so  honest  as  his  fierce  de- 
ation  of  Crispi  seemed  to  suggest.  1  knew 
nally  one  Italian  editor  who  could  not  write 
tide  of  fifty  lines  on  Crispi  without  calling 
i  bigamist  a  dozen  times  ;  and  yet  this  very 

who,  by  his  denunciation  of  Crispi's    im- 


morality, appeared  to  be  a  n 
atmospbere,  had  deserted  h 
and  had  another  woman  for  wife.     I  just  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  at  least  some  of  the  accusers 
of  Crispi  were  men  who 
had   no   right   to   indict 
him  for  a  moral  offense, 

Crispi  has  been  the 
best  loved  and  the  most 
hated  statesman  of  mod- 
em Italy,  He  has  had 
moments  of  great  popu- 
larity, during  which  no 
one,  from  the  King  down- 
ward, was  greater  than 
he  ;  and  he  has  had  mo- 
ments of  strong  unpopu- 
larity, during  which  the 
worst  scoundrel  appeared 
to  be  the  better  man  of 
the  two.  There  were 
periods  in  which  Crispi 
seemed  to  be  the  pivot 
of  the  national  life,  and 
there  were  also  periods 
in  which  no  one  knew 
or  cared  to  know  where 
Crispi  waa  and  what  ho 
was  doing.  Crispi  was 
often  compared  with  Bis- 
marck,— a  most  fantasti- 
cal comparison  indeed. 
riuNCBsoo  cBiBPi.  Were  it  possible  to  com- 

pare one  statesman  with 
another,  the  statesman  who  moat  nearly  ap- 
proaches Crispi's  character  is  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
In  the  life  of  these  two  statesmen  there  are 
many  points  of  a  striking  similarity.  Both 
went  from  one  extreme  wing  to  the  other,  both 
had  their  mind  fixed  on  the  African  continent, 
both  had  many  admirers,  many  haters,  but 
very  Jew  personal  friends.  Crispi  did  not  care 
for  such,  and  he  waa  of  too  superior  a  nature 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  one  to  feel  his 
equal.  He  was  truly  loved  by  many,  but  their 
relationship  to  him  was  that  of  admirers  to- 
ward the  object  of  their  admiration.  Many 
of  his  deadly  opponents  would  have  been  reck- 
oned among  his  admirers  had  he  not  offended 
them  by  his  abruptness,  or  had  he  petted  them 
when  they  approached  him.  He  did  not  fear 
foes,  nor  did  he  flatter  friends,  as  his  liaughti- 
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ness  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
he  had  a  troublous  life. 

The  name  of  Crispi  has  been  written  in  golden 
letters  in  the  history  of  Italian  independence,  and 
though  two  opinions  are  possible  both  as  to  his 
personal  character  and  his  ministerial  life,  as  to 
his  patriotism  there  is  but  one  opinion.  Ho 
deeply  loved  his  country,  though  one  may  say, 
with  Shakespeare,  *  *  He  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well."  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  foremost 
among  the  members  of  the  Giovine  Italia,  Maz- 
zini*s  organization  for  the  redemption  of  Italy. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  lias  never  had  in  Sicily  a 
more  determined  opponent  than  tliis  young  Al- 
banian ;  because  Crispi,  though  a  Sicilian  by  birtli, 
was  an  Albanian  by  race,  and  in  his  patriotic 
aspirations  often  included  the  deliverance  of  Al- 
bania from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  was  a  born 
conspirator,  and  conspiracy  was  liis  natural  ele- 
ment. So  long  as  there  was  a  Bourbon  to  con- 
spire against,  all  his  energies  were  turned  in  that 
direction  ;  then  he  conspired  against  the  Italian 
Moderate  party  and  the  Italian  Republican  party, 
and  when  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  reached  the 
highest  place  in  the  government  of  tiie  country, 
he  seemed  to  see  everywhere  conspirators  against 
him.  Events  wrought  his  fortune,  but  he  worked 
out  his  own  ruin.  At  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  1891, 
a  friend  of  his  regretfully  stated  that  Crispi' s 
greatest  enemy  was  Crispi  himself;  and  there 
was  much  truth  in  it,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

"When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Crispi 
took  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  overthrowing  of  the 
Bourbon  sway  in  Sicily.  Reactionary  Europe 
helped  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
whose  government,  however,  was  soon  afterward 
denounced  by  Gladstone  as  ''the  negation  of 
God." 

Crispi  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  ho  went 
successively  to  France,  to  England,  to  Malta,  and 
lastly  to  Turin,  then  called  the  Mecca  of  the 
Italian  National  party.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Piedmont  was  then  overcrowded  with  patriots 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  Crispi,  being 
still  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  was  preclud- 
ed from  approaching  the  Cavourian  party.  Pri- 
vate means  he  had  none,  and  as  a  lawyer  ho 
could  not  (ind  work,  as  there  were  a  multitude 
of  briefless  barristers  at  the  time  in  Turin  ;  and 
therefore  he  found  that  place  anything  but  com- 
fortable. In  a  moment  of  despair  ho  applied  for 
the  post  of  town  clerk  of  a  village  district,  to 
which  was  annexed  tho  han<lsomo  salary  of  $140 
per  annum.  His  application  was  not  accepted, 
and  well  it  was  for  the  nation  that  it  was  not. 

Crispi  then  turned  his  attention  to  his  native 
Sicily.  He  paid  a  flying  and  secret  visit  to  the 
island,   and  afterward  informed    Garibaldi  that 


the  ground  was  fully  prepared  for  an  eariy  in- 
surrection ;  and  Garibaldi,  induced  by  Crispi 
and  Bixio,  started,  on  May  5,  1860,  for  his  im- 
mortal campaign.  Crispi  on  that  occasion  per- 
formed a  magnificent  service.  He  was  Ghiri- 
baldi's  right  hand  from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  where 
(jaribaldi  appointed  him  head  of  the  temporar}* 
government  under  the  pro-dictatorate  of  Depretis. 
Crispi  asserted  his  power  too  strongly  against 
the  Moderate  party,  and  in  a  manner  to  render 
the  constitutional  party  hostile  to  him,  and  this 
greatly  hindered  his  political  career.  If  he  had 
acted  otherwise,  most  probably  he  would  have 
had  a  much  earlier  ministerial  career  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if  Crispi  had  beeil  a 
member  of  tho  Rattazzi  administration,  Aspro- 
monte  and  Montana  would  have  had  a  different 
beginning,  or  a  different  result. 

In  1860,  Cavour  was  at  the  highest  point  of 
his  career,  Oispi  was  but  beginning  his,  yet  I 
am  almost  sure  that  if  Crispi  could  have  been 
brought  under  tho  influence  of  Cavour,  Crispi's 
future  work  would  liave  been  much  more  useful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  years  after 
Cavour's  death,  Crispi  made  his  historic  decla- 
ration, *<The  Monarchy  unites  us,  the  Republic 
would  divide  us,"  and  thereby  he  entered  the 
monarchical  party.  Mazzini  did  not  spare  hint 
his  thunders,  and  the  friendship  between  these 
two  old  conspirators  came  to  an  end. 

From  1866  to  1876,  Crispi  took  an  active  part 
in  tho  parliamentary  discussions  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  was  then  much 
inclined  to  personal  attacks,  and  for  a  better  dis- 
play of  the  same  he  started,  in  1867,  his  news- 
paper, La  Riforma,  in  which  he  accused  several 
members  of  the  ministerial  party  of  corruption. 
A  parliamentary  commission  was  appointed  lo 
inquire  into  Crispi's  indictment,  and  the  verdict 
went,  on  the  whole,  against  the  accuser.  Crispi 
then  gave  the  nation  a  bad  example,  which  was 
followed,  twenty  yeara  afterward,  by  Cavallotti, 
and  against  Crispi  and  his  friends.  Another 
parliamentary  commission  was  appointed,  and 
the  accused  this  time  were  censured.  Therefore, 
Crispi  was  struck  by  the  same  weapon  he  him- 
self had  wielded  against  his  own  opponents. 

On  March  IS,  1876,  the  Moderate  party,  which 
had  ruled  Italy  for  sixteen  years,  was  defeated  in 
the  House,  and  tho  King  sent  for  Depretis,  the 
leader  of  tho  opposition.  Crispi  was  left  out  of 
the  ministerial  combination,  but  Depretis  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  the  Chamber,  an  oilice 
of  great  importance,  but  with  no  emolument  at- 
tached to  it.  Crispi,  poor  or  rich,  always  loved 
a  life  of  great  splendor,  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  Mmned 
a  more  princely  air.     During  the  parliamentaiy 


J 


holiday  of  1877,  he 
Europe,  visiting,  ami 
Gambetta.     This  pres 

dented  and  never  to  be  followed — attracted,  for 
the  firet  time,  the  attention  of  Europe  to  Italy's 
rising  statesman.  He  had  only  just  returned  to 
Italy  when  Giovanni  Nicotera,  the  home  secre- 
tary, was  defeated  in  the  House.  Depretis  of- 
fered that  office  to  Crispi,  who  accepted  on  the 
■i3d  of  December,  and  two  days  after,  being 
Christmas  Day,  he  committed,  in  Naples,  the 
greatest  blunder  of  all  his  life.  On  that  day  he 
married  secretly  the  lady  who  ever  since  has  been 
known  as  Signora  Crispi.  Crispi  bad  another 
wife,  known  to  all  Crispi's  friends.  Morally,  it 
was  a  bigamous  marriage,  and  an  ungrateful  act 
toward  the  previous  wife.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  it  was  Queen  Margberita  who  first 
discovered  that  Crispi  had  suddenly  changed  his 
wife,  and  that  she  spoke  about  it  to  Nicotera,  who 
was  a  favorite  of  tlie  court  and  a  rival  of  Crispi. 
Nicotera  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  published  in  his  papei-,  //  BersagUere, 
the  full  story  of  Crispi's  secret  marriage.  Crispi 
bad  too  many  enemies  to  escape  punishment,  and 
was  compelled  to  resigu  in  disgrace.  No  one 
arose  to  defend  Crispi ;  the  only  plea  of  justifica- 
tion put  forward  was  that  Crispi  married  the  new 
wife  in  order  to  legitimatize  a  girl  she  bore  him 
fifteen  years  before.  The  moral  sentence  was 
very  severe,  and  it  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  legal  sentence  was  in  favor  of  Crispi. 
He  was  acquitted  by  the  court  on  the  following 
reasoning  :  "  When  Crispi  married  for  the  third 
time,  his  fli-st  wife  was  dead;  t  lie  second  marriage 
was  not  legal,  because  contracted  during  the  life- 
time of  ihe  first  wife,  and  therefore  the  third 
marriage  was  legal."  I  am  now  talking  of  a 
matter  which  twenty-three  years  ago  prodnced  in 
Italy  the  greatest  commotion  possible.  Crispi's 
best  friends  heartily  deplored  this  marriage,  be- 
cause by  it  he  repudiated  a  woman  who  had  been 
his  only  comfort,  help,  and  support  during  the 
long  years  of  his  exile,  and  because  she  had  been 
hia  companion  during  the  campaign  of  1860,  for 
which  she  received  tiie  modal  of  the  Thousand. 

Lina  Crispi  soon  became  a  power  in  tTie  state. 
She  knew  how  to  order  her  husband  about.  In 
the  winter  of  1887,  she  was  at  Syracuse;  the 
principal  lady  there  was  then  the  Duchess  of 
Torlonia,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Rome.  The 
duchess  entirely  ignored  the  wife  of  the  premier, 
and  Donna  Lina  wired  to  Crispi  asking,  so  to 
say,  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Torlonia.  Crispi 
dismissed  him  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  paid 
a  complimentary  visit  to  the  Can! in al- Vicar- 
General  of  Borne.  Bismarck's  wife,  Gladstone's 
wife,  Harrison's  wife, 'have  been  true  helpmeets 


aspect  Of  a  man's  life  less  ugly,  yet  there  is  no 
other  way  out  of  this.  The  late  Mr.  Stillman 
had  been  a  great  admirer  of  Crispi — undoubt- 
edly the  most  disinterested  and  enthusiastic  of 
all  his  admirers — and  what  he  said  in  hie  auto- 
biography can  be  quoted  here  as  the  personal 
testimony  of  one  who  has  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation : 

At  the  reception  o(  the  Queen  (wrote  Mr.  Stillman), 
SigDora  Crtapi,  who  was  really  an  antipathetic  person, 
had  her  Beat  In  the  royal  circle,  where  she  sat  as  com- 
pletely, Ignored  by  all  preaentaH  it  she  were  a  statue  of 
Aversion.  I  am  convinceil  tliat  the  larger  part  ot  ani- 
mosity shown  for  Crispi  by  the  l>etter  classes  in  Borne 

was  due  to  her.    On  one  occasion  I  heard  General 

(one  of  tho  Thouaaml)  saying  to  another  person,  "Poor 
Crispi,  he  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world."  "Nonsense, 
he  has  thouaonds  o(  friends,"  replied  the  other.  "  Ko," 
returned  the  general;  "if  Crispi  had  one  friend,  he 
would  kill  tbat  woman.  ..." 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Crispi  has 
died  relatively  poor.  No  one  ever  expected 
he  would  die  a  rich  man,  as  he  always  had  tho 
reputation  of  spending  much  more  than  his  in- 
come allowed  him  to  do.  Under  this  aspect, 
Crispi  has  given  his  countrymen  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  Italians  may  easily  forgive  him 
for  this,  as  in  the  Italian  political  world  the  two 
feelings  which  prevail  over  any  other  are  :  for- 
giveness and  forgetfulnuss.  However,  the  con- 
sequences of  Crispi's  bad  example  are  still  notice- 
able. Crispi's  motto  could  have  been  the  following 
one — "Money  no  object,"  aa  both  in  his  private 
life  and  as  a  minister  he  acted  upon  this  principloi 
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prolong  his  lease  of  oflBce.  Both  Crispins  immedi- 
ate predecessors  and  successors  when  in  difficulty 
did  not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard  the  minister 
who  happened  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  opposition,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  a 
minister  selected  from  the  opposition  bench.  Of 
this  mean  trick,  Crispi  remained  guiltless. 

Crispi  continued  in  power  for  over  three 
years.  His  majority  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  Moderate  party,  but  on  one  occasion  he  for- 
got it,  and,  being  attacked  by  a  member  of  the 
same  party,  insulted  the  lot ;  and  by  losing  his 
temper  he  lost  his  premiership,  as  the  majority 
turned  against  him  and  he  was  left  in  a  minor- 
ity. Four  years  afterward,  Crispi  formed  his 
second  and  last  administration.  It  has  been 
stated  that  his  recall  was  due  to  Bismarck — that 
the  King  was  against  it.  Nonsense  1  Giolitti, 
Crispins  predecessor,  who  is,  by  the  way,  now 
again  in  power,  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
country  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
general  revolt  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  the  na- 
tion which  called  Crispi  back  to  power  as  the 
only  man  who  could  save  the  situation.  In  fact, 
the  Italian  monarchy  has  never  had,  since  1876, 
a  stronger  man  than  Crispi  in  the  defense  of  pub- 
lic order,  and  King  Humbert  always  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  nation  in  choosing  a  premier. 
Crispi's  second  administration  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  consequence  of  the  Italian  defeat  in  East 
Africa.  Crispi,  who  was  morally,  if  not  mate- 
rially, responsible  for  this,  resigned  without  wait- 
ing for  a  vote  of  Parliament,  and  ever  since 
— March,  1896 — he  has  lived  a  lonely  life,  speak- 
ing in  the  House  very  seldom  and  on  very  special 
occasions,  and  without  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  political  combinations  of  the  day. 

Crispi  identified  himself  with  the  two  princi- 
pal features  of  King  Humbert's  reign, — to  wit, 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Italian  colony  in 
Africa.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  long 
l)efore  Crispi  was  a  premier,  and  did  not  die  with 
him,  yet  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  Crispi  seemed  to  be  synonymous. 
This  was  because  Crispi  most  unwisely  gave  to 
the  alliance  the  character  of  hostility  to  France. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Rome  the  day  on  which 
Crispi  started  for  his  first  visit  to  Bismarck. 
This  visit  can  be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
mistake  of  Crispi's  foreign  policy.  Count  Ro- 
bilant  told  me  in  London  that  Bismarck,  in 
1886,  wrote  to  him  expressing  the  desire  of  a 
visit,  and  that  he  answered  back,  **No,  thank 
you."  Robilant  was  a  diplomat,  and  he  could 
see  what  an  effect  a  visit  would  have  had  in 
France.  Count  Robilant's  successor  could  not 
see  this,  and  hence  his  journey  to  Friedrichsruhe. 
I  am  not  judging  of  this  with  a  posthumous  wis- 


dom. On  the  very  evening  of  Crispi's  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  I  wrote  for  an  Italian  paper  my 
impressions  thereupon,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
said  :  "If  Crispi  does  not  come  back  from  his 
visit  to  Bismarck  with  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  signed,  Italy  will  have  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  that  visit."  Before  Crispi  returned 
from  Germany,  the  ominous  news  reached  Rome 
that  the  French  Parliament  had  refused  the  treaty 
with  Italy.  Undoubtedly,  Crispi  did  not  expect 
this  ;  but  surely,  if  he  had  wished  for  such  a 
commercial  rupture,  he  could  not  have  done  bet- 
ter than  visit  France's  most  hated  enemy.  In 
this  way  Crispi  became  France's  second-best- 
hated  man,  and,  be  it  said  to  Cripi's  justification, 
the  more  France  hated  Crispi  the  greater  was  his 
popularity  in  Italy  ;  and  if  popular  favor  may 
atone  for  the  blunder  of  the  statesman,  Crispi's 
sins  have  been  entirely  blotted  out  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  nation.  Italy  was  not  wiser  than 
her  premier,  though  for  years  afterward  she  rue- 
fully deplored  Crispi's  visit,  especially  when  she 
perceived  the  relations  with  France  becoming 
every  day  more  strained,  and  in  both  countries 
the  press  was  talking  of  a  war  as  if  it  were  not 
only  possible,  but  inevitable.  In  fact,  only  after 
Crispi's  final  retirement  did  a  better  feeling  be- 
gin to  prevail  in  both  countries,  and  ultimately 
a  new  Franco- Italian  commercial  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  political  relations  became  once 
more  friendly. 

The  military  disaster  at  Adowah  happened 
when  Crispi  was  premier  and  in  favor  of  the  war 
against  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  that  Barattieri  was  compelled 
to  give  battle  unprepared  because  Crispi  had 
wired  him  that  a  victory  was  wanted  to  save  the 
government.  Anyhow,  it  has  not  been  put  in  the 
records  that  Crispi  ever  did  anything  to  prevent 
Barattieri's  folly,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
nation  as  a  whole  charged  Crispi  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  disaster.  On  another  point  Crispi 
was  popular  in  Italy, — to  wit,  in  his  uncompro- 
mising attitude  toward  the  Vatican,  though  if 
ever  the  dream  of  a  reconciliation  approached  the 
possibility  of  realization,  it  was  in  1887,  under 
Crispi's  first  ministry. 

Now  I  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  cl  W 

Crispi  resigned,   in    1896,   hardly   a   ^       e  t 
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A  NEW   ENGLAND  VILLAGE. 


BY  A  SOMETIME  VILLAGER. 


IN  one  of  the  valleys  of  New  England  tlicM-e  is 
a  village  of  possibly  two  hundnHl  people 
with  the  fortunes  of  which  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  My  ances- 
tore  were  among  the  very  first  to  settle  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  that  township  ;  and  njy  family 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  community 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  My  nearest 
living  relatives,  outside  my  own  personal  family, 
still  reside  in  this  village  ;  and  1  know,  and  for 
forty  years  I  have  known,  nearly  every  person 
in  the  community  by  face  and  by  name,  although 
it  is  thirty  years  since  my  own  home  has  bi'cn 
elsewhere. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  rural  spot,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  village  street, 
noting  familiar  landmarks  and  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  occupancy  of  the  various 
residences,  and  recalling  these  as  I  first  knew 
them  nearly  a  half-century  ago.  The  results  of 
that  morning's  walk  are  given  here  without  com- 
ment, simply  as  a  statement  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  village  stands  what 
now  remains  of  a  story-and-a-half  cottage.  In  the 
earlier  days,  its  roof  covered  a  family  of  six 
daughters  and  one  son.  They  were  of  New  Eng- 
land parentage,  the  blood  of  "the  purest  strain. 
One  of  these  daughters  went  South,  Ixjcame  a 
teacher  of  note  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
influence,  and  is  represented  to-day  by  her  son — 
a  brilliant  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  army 
oflScer  of  high  standing  and  clean  record.  A 
sister  followed  her  outgoing,  and,  marrying  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  mother  of  a  family  of  un- 
usual attainments,  her  eldest  son  being  to-day 
the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  great  railroad 
corporations  in  this  country.  To  another  daugh- 
ter were  born  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
the  manager  and  promoter  of  the  first  great  de- 
partment store  of  Boston  ;  and  the  other  is  still 
a  teacher  of  wide  reputation,  whose  pupils  enter 
Princeton  with  the  best  possible  ])rei)aration  in 
the  studies  in  which  she  has  been  their  instructor. 
The  son  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State,  al- 
ways connected  with  large  interests,  and  always 
engaged  in  energetic  effort  to  develop  the  best 
resources  of  the  commonwealth.  The  other  chil- 
dren died  in  early  youth.  This  old  homo  is  now 
a  poultry -house,  and  the  old  flower  garden  and 
kitchen  garden  are  part  of  the  poultry-yard. 


As  owners  and  occupants  of  the  next  house^  I 
remember  a  Now  England  bachelor  with  luB 
maiden  sister.  They  were  people  of  unusual  in- 
telligence, very  influential  in  church  and  civic 
and  social  affairs,  generous  and  large-hearted, 
living  helpful  lives.  The  brother  died  first, 
leaving  his  property  to  his  sister  ;  and  the  sister 
gave  most  that  she  possessed  for  the  endowment 
of  the  village  church.  This  house  has  been  mod- 
ernized, and  is  occupied  by  a  young  American 
and  his  wife, — no  children, — who  owns  and  con- 
tiols  the  mill  and  wood- working  shops  on  tlic 
river  near  bv. 

Next,  on  the  left,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  the  village  and  one  of  tlie  oldest  in  the 
State,  though  still  in  good  repair.  "When  I  first 
came  lo  the  village,  it  was  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
man and  his  wife,  with  three  childreD,  bearing  a 
family  name  then  favorably  and  widely  known. 
The  father  recently  died  in  the  insane  asylum  of 
the  State  ;  the  mother  is  certainly  on  her  way 
there,  even  if  it  would  not  be  a  kindness  to  place 
her  there  at  once.  Two  of  the  children  died  in 
early  youth  ;  and  the  third  led  a  wild,  lawless, 
reckless  life,  and  is  rarely  seen  about  the  old 
town.     The  house  is  closed  and  deserted. 

Across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  mill  to  which 
reference  was  just  made,  stands  the  home  of  an- 
other of  this  last  far-lily — a  cousin.  I  remember 
him  as  a  genial,  quick-witted,  shrewd  philosopher. 
— a  typical  New  Englander  in  every  respect, — 
wise  even  beyond  his  times,  and  helpful  in  many 
ways.  His  wife,  though  more  quiet,  was  his  full 
equal.  Two  sons  are  still  living,  and  are  lead- 
ing business  men  in  a  Western  State.  The  father 
and  mother  have  died.  This  house  is  now  ocea- 
pied  by  an  Irishman  and  his  family.  They  can 
read  and  write — possibly — and  are  industrious 
people,  and  **good  enough"  citizens — in  their 
way. 

The  mill  fairly  holds  its  own  in  work  and  in 
reputation,  though  for  long  years  this  properly 
lay  dormant,  if  not  idle.  It  has  recently  revived, 
however,  and  may  become  as  important  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  once  was.  But 
the  mill  hands  are  nearly  all  foreigners ;  I  think 
there  are  but  two  .native -bom. 

Walking  eastward,  again  on  the  main  street, 
one  reaches  a  somewhat  modem  cottage^  built  on 
the  site  of  a  house  which  I  well  remember,  and 
which  now  serves  as  an  ice-bonse.  Oat  from 
under  the  old  roof  more  than  one  repreeeatative 
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has  gone  forth  to  do  credit  to  the  family  name, 
and  to  render  good  service  to  the  country  at 
large.  One  became  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  llie  United  States,  most  success- 
fully negotiated  some  of  the  most  important  loans 
ever  made  by  this  Government,  and  in  a  West- 
i»rn  city  is  proving  himself  a  financier  of  high 
standing.  This  properly  is  now  occupied  by  an 
Irishman,  the  foreman  of  the  local  railway  sec- 
tion ;  no  children. 

-V cross  the  way  stands  an  old  residence,  with 
a  colonial  porch  and  doorway,  still  sound  and 
oven  inviting.  Fifty  years  ago,  this  was  the 
residence  of  a  familv  each  one  of  which  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  won  more  than 
ordinary  success.  One  wont  to  California  in  the 
early  days  and  became  one  of  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  that  State,  having  much  to  do  with  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  its  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory law.  This  house  now  shelters  the  family  of 
a  day- laborer  who  works  on  the  railway  section 
over  wliich  his  neighbor  opposite  is  the  *'  boss." 

When  1  first  knew  the  next  building,  on  the 
left,  it  was  occupied  by  a  young  New  England 
couple,  the  husband  then  working  in  the  old  mill. 
Since  that  time,  tired  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
village  life  and  fretting  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  that  life,  this  family  has  removed  to  a 
Western  State,  where  both  father  and  (now) 
sons  and  sons-in-law  are  important,  influential 
men.  This  house,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, is  occupied  by  an  Irish  family. 

The  next  dwelling  is  still  quite  imposing.  It 
is  two  full  stories,  with  an  unusually  large  half- 
story  above,  and  the  ground  plan  is  ample  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  even 
an  air  of  prosperity  about  it.  A  leading  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  a  Western  State  comes  back 
occasionally  to  look  at  this  as  his  mother's  old 
home.  One  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  metrop- 
olis brings  his  wife  here  at  times  to  recall  the  days 
of  her  childhood.  And  an  influential  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  counts,  these  as 
brother  and  sister.  The  property  is  at  present 
occupied  by  those  of  New  England  stock  ;  but  I 
hesitate  to  chronicle  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  the  strain.  It  is  enough 
to  sav  that  there  is  no  possible  i)rospect  of  any 
such  future  for  this  family  and  its  descendants 
as  there  was  for  the  old. 

Just  beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  old  home  of 
a  man  who  perliaps  made  as  deep  and  lasting  an 
impression  upon  the  State  and  upon  its  fortunes 
as  anv  other  one  man  in  all  its  history.  This 
house  is  occupied  to-day  by  the  wife  of  the  last 
of  his  kin — herself  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  hv- 
ing  alone,  a  most  pitiful  object,  exciting  both 
the  anxiety  and  the  sympathy  of  the  neighborhood. 


On  the  left,  again,  is  a  small  story-and-a-half 
cottage  the  history  of  which  and  of  its  people  I 
know  all  too  well.  One  son  went  into  the  West, 
where  he  is  now  high  in  official  position  on  one 
of  the  great  railways,  holding  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  corporation.  A  grandson,  a  univer- 
sity man  and  specially  prepared  for  his  work,  is 
a  draughtsman  and  designer  in  one  of  the  great 
shipyards  of  this  country.  The  second  son  is  an 
expert  workman  and  successful  building  con- 
tractor. This  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  feeble 
girl,  caring  for  an  invalid  mother,  the  father 
having  recently  died  of  softening  of  the  brain  ; 
and  a  younger  son — a  grandson  of  the  old  stock 
— has  just  been  placed  in  the  State  insane  asylum. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  sheltered  by 
magnificent  trees,  stands  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive cottages  in  the  village.  The  owner,  in  an 
earlier  day,  was  the  senior  warden  of  the  parish  ; 
a  large -brained,  earnest,  thoughtful,  generous 
man.  He  died  some  years  ago.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  but  a  few  months.  Their  only  child  is 
an  honest,  upright,  unsuccessful,  helpless  sort  of 
fellow,  largely  dependent  upon  his  wife's  exer- 
tions for  his  own  maintenance.  This  house  is 
closed,  except  as  it  is  rented  during  the  summer 
to  people  from  an  adjoining  city. 

The  next  house  tells  the  same  story  of  a  large 
family,  now  scattered  to  the  four  winds  ;  the 
residence  unoccupied,  except  during  the  three 
summer  months. 

At  the  next  corner,  near  what  the  villagers 
still  call  *nhe  fork  of  the  roads,"  is  a  large  resi- 
•  dence,  once  occupied  by  the  village  squire  and 
his  family.  The  squire  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  only  lack  opportunity  to  be  truly  great 
and  renowned.  He  was  the  patron  saint  of  the 
village, — though  not  much  of  a  saint  after  all, — 
the  trusted  counselor  of  all  who  needed  advice, 
the  one  man  of  large  financial  resources,  and  the 
one  man  of  the  community  who  was  undertaking 
various  enterprises  on  a  somewhat  large  scale. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  and  of  electricity,  he  would  have  been 
a  capitalist  of  success  and  power,  and  in  all 
})robability  a  statesman  of  note  and  influence. 
None  of  this  family  now  remains  except  the  aged 
widow  of  one  of  the  sons  and  the  widow  of  a 
grandson,  who  occasionally  comes  up  from  the 
city  for  a  short  stay  during  the  summer.  In 
place  of  the  old  squire  and  his  family  is  the 
young  widow  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  lesser 
families  of  the  village,  who  maintains  herself  and 
her  daughters  by  opening  this  house  during  the 
summer  to  people  from  adjoining  cities. 

Across  the  village  street  stands  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  residences — again  deseited.  ex- 
cept during  the  summer  months. 
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On  the  right,  next  to  the  old-time  grave- 
yard, is  the  village  church.  I  well  remember 
when  both  floor  and  galleries  were  always  at 
least  reasonably  well  filled,  and  sometimes  were 
crowded.  Possibly  thirty  or  thirty-five  people 
gather  there  for  worship,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
at  present.  Of  the  one  leading  family  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  there  was  a 
time  when  thirteen  distinct  households  were  rep- 
resented in  these  pews.  Now  there  are  just  two 
persons  of  this  name  who  are  known  upon  the 
parish  rolls. 

Opposite  the  church  stands  the  one-time  resi- 
dence of  a  distinguished  lawyer.  In  later  years 
it  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by  a  family  the 
members  of  which  have  acquired  no  mean  dis- 
tinction. One  of  the  sons  was  for  years  the 
manager  of  a  water- transportation  company, 
with  his  oflBce  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  An- 
other, for  thirty  years  held  a  most  prominent 
place  in  the  pulpit  of  a  great  denomination.  It 
is  liardly  too  much  to  say  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  at  least  a  third  dictated  the  policies  of 
his  State,  making  and  unmaking  men  of  national 
reputation,  and  more  than  once  touching  very 
closely  and  decisively  great  national  movements. 
One  grandson  is  at  present  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  largest  Western 
universities.  Another  grandson  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  educational  world  and 
in  civil  life.  Tlie  sole  occupants  of  this  house 
to-day  are  two  women  :  one  of  them  past  seventy, 
and  the  other  in  middle  life,  lovingly  and  un- 
selfishly caring  for  the  latter  days  of  her  next' 
of  kin. 

I  remember  when  the  old  town  hall,  adjoining 
this  property,  was  built.  It  became  at  once  the 
center  of  tlie  common  life  of  the  village.  On  the 
ground  floor  was  located  the  village  library,  the 
doors  of  which  have  been  closed  for  at  least 
twenty  years.  In  the  large  hall  above  were 
given,  winter  after  winter,  lectures  by  some  of 
the  best  talent  of  this  country.  Now,  the  Young 
Men's  Club  of  the  local  Roman  Catholic  Churcli 
gives  an  occasional  exliibition  of  amateur  theat- 
ricals ;  or  a  wandering  '  <  Uncle  Tom's  "  show,  with 
its  hounds  and  Topsies,  delights  the  villagers. 
In  the  front  room  of  the  ground  floor,  which 
was  once  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  stands  a  heavy  steel  cage 
under  the  care  of  the  sheriif  of  the  county,  who 
is  also  a  resident  of  the  town, — itself  both  a 
symptom  and  a  disease. 

The  house  opposite  the  little  old  country  inn, 
once  filled  to  overflowing  with  children,  is  now 
vacant  and  deserted  except  during  a  few  summer 
months. 

Passing  beyond  <  *  the  tavern,  **  there  still  stands 


a  house,  the  roof  of  which  once  covered  a  family 
of  more  than  usual  note.  One  of  the  soiib  be- 
came a  civil  engineer,  and  rose  to  the  very  top 
of  his  profession.  Another  renioved  to  a  West- 
ern State,  where  he  climbed  rapidly  upward  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  a  most  enviable  pod- 
tion  in  its  judiciary.  A  grandson  of  unosiial 
brilliancy  was  for  some  years  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress. This  property  is  now  owned  by  an  Irish 
Catholic  and  occupied  by  the  families  of  Irish 
day-laborers. 

On  the  corner  beyond  is  the  old-time  residence 
of  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  State, 
whose  word  was  law  before  nearly  every  judi- 
ciary of  liis  day,  and  whose  integrity  was  as  un- 
questioned as  his  influence  was  widespread  and 
wholesome.  His  son  became  attorney -general  of 
one  of  the  leading  Western  States,  and  recently 
died  in  full  possession  of  both  reputation  and 
power.  Not  a  trace  of  this  family  remains.  The 
house  is  occupied  by  one  who  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years'  residence  is  still  regarded  as  an 
alien  and  a  foreigner,  —  the  keeper  of  a  small 
store  in  the  village. 

Still  farther  on  stands  the  house  out  of  which 
went  an  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
papers  of  Connecticut.  This  property  is  closed 
and  abandoned. 

On  the  right  live  two  maiden  sisters,  both  past 
middle  life,  and  an  old  and  decrepit  aunt,  sole 
remnants  of  a  family  once  numerous  and  influen- 
tial, one  brother  of  which  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing conceived  and  projected  the  plans  for  the 
first  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River. 

Next  to  them  lives  the  village  physiciaD,  a 
worthy  man  of  middle  age,  but  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  his  predeoesBor, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  piacti- 
tioners  of  his  day,  combining  rare  surgicid  skill 
with  remarkable  powers  of  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scription. 

In  the  old  frame  building  just  beyond  were 
held  all  the  early  town  meetings,  the  first  dio- 
cesan convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
many  other  notable  gatherings  of  notable  people. 
This  is  occupied  by  an  Irish  section-hand. 

Out  of  this  village  and  parish  and  township 
have  gone  men  and  women  who  made  large  con* 
tributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  commnnilies  of 
which  they  became  a  part.  Jit  I  didvuot  hesitate 
to  speak  more  plainly,  feaTtngL':t(V  npfee  too  easf 
the  identification  of  thia^ofiM'^&Fored  spot^  I 
could  write  of  men  who-httfQ  ibean  at  tbeifeff 
fore  of  every  profession  HUid[4b  'every  walk  it 
life  ;  men  without  whom  the'^ontinenl  might  not 
have  known  its  steel  bands,  Uie  law* would  bate 
missed  much  of  its  higher/iAterpretatioB  Mid  sue* 
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cessful  enforcement,  the  ministry  would  have 
lost  no  little  of  its  eloquence  and  administrative 
power,  education  would  have  been  deprived  of 
great  uplifting  forces,  great  business  enterprises 
would  have  fallen  short  of  their  most  successful 
management,  the  army  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  official  luster,  and  the  public  service  would 
not  have  known  some  of  its  brightest  names. 

There  are  a  few  new  houses  and  some  new 
people,  most  of  them  temporary  sojourners 
through  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  village  has  not  increased,  and  the 
population  of  the  township  has  even  decreased, 
during  the  last  half -century. 

The  village  was  bitterly  Tory  during  the  Revo- 
lution, being  loyal  to  the  Established  Church ; 
was  intensely  Federal,  after ;  then  as  ardently 
Whig ;  then  Republican  to  the  core.  To-day, 
with  a  large  Irish  Catholic  vote,  the  issue  of  an 
election  is  at  least  doubtful.  I  can  recall  the 
time  when  the  New  York  Tiihune — *<  Greeley's 
Trihune^^ — was  the  only  paper  received  at  the 


village  post-office.  Now  the  '< yellow  journals" 
hold  the  palm  for  circulation  and  influence. 

Then  the  village  was  connected  with  the.  outer 
world  by  stage  line  only  ;  how  not  less  than  ten 
passenger  trains  pass  it  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone 
master  time  and  space.  Then  there  weife  no 
shops  nor  factories ;  now  it  has  both.  Then 
there  was  not  a  barber  shop  nor  a  livery  stable 
in  the  <<  street ;  '*  90W  there  are  two  stables  and 
one  barber  shop.  Then  not  a  drop  of  intoxicating 
liquor  was  sold  in  the  village  ;  now  there  is  a  bar 
at  the  tavern,  doing  a  <<good  business.*'  Then 
there  was  an  excellent  public  school,  crowded 
with  pupils,  and  a  good  private  school  besides  ; 
now  there  is  an  inferior  public  school  only,  and 
that  with  a  scanty  attendance. 

This  is  a  statement  of  conditions,  not  of  con- 
clusions ;  of  facts,  not  of  theories.  Each  may 
draw  his  own  inference,  and  read  between  the 
lines  whatever  his  own  observation  or  experience 
elsewhere  may  incline  him  to  read. 
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EXPERIENCE  UNDER  IT  UP  TO  DATE. 

BY  A.  L.  MEARKLE. 


IN  September,  1900,  there  was  tried  in  Minne- 
apolis an  important  experiment  in  politics. 
The  Minnesota  primary  election  law,  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1899, 
and  called  by  Senator  Washburn  *  *  the  greatest 
political  proposition  ever  introduced  into  Ameri- 
can politics,"  was  so  worded  that  its  first  trial 
should  take  place  in  the  largest  city  of  the  State, 
and  there  alone,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
light  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  before 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  State.  The 
general  outcome  was  such  that  the  law,  in  an 
amended  form,  was  extended  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture so  as  to  make  the  nominations  of  candidates 
for  all  except  State  offices  matters  of  direct  popu- 
lar choice. 

The  author  of  the  Minnesota  primary  election 
plan,  Mr.  Oscar  F.  G.  Day,  of  Minneapolis, 
claims  originality  for  it  in  the  following  particu- 
lars : 

♦  *  1 .  Concurrent  primaries  for  all  parties  on 
one  day,  under  compulsion. 

**  2.  Primary  election  held  on  registration  day 
for  general  election. 

<  <  3.  Registration  machinery  used  for  the  elec- 
tion, thus  saving  expense. 


<<  4.  Alternating  of  positions  of  names  of  can- 
didates on  ballots,  so  that  every  other  ticket  has 
names  in  different  locations. 

<  <  Add  to  these  features  the  Australian .  ballot, 
almost  the  same  as  voted  at  the  general  election, 
and  you  have  the  Minnesota  primary  election 
plan  in  a  nutshell.'' 

These  fundamental  features  of  the  law  made  it 
an  instrument  of  popular  government  combining 
great  force  with  great  flexibility.  What  may  be 
done  with  it  will  appear  in  the  future,  when  it 
shall  be  further  tried.  It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
reform  elections.  It  is  the  despair  of  the  <<  ma- 
chine ''  politician.  It  enables  the  citizen  to  ex- 
press his  individual  choice  in  public  affairs  with 
a  freedom  never  before  known  in  large  political 
States. 

In  1899,  two  or  more  rival  bills  were  before 
the  Legislature.  Each  encountered  violent  oppo- 
sition from  enemies  of  reform,  besides  having 
the  others  to  fight.  Finally,  a  <<  compromise 
bill,"  preserving  the  best  features  of  the  most 
radical  of  them,  w^  drawn  up,  and  this;  after 
being  changed  so  as  to  apply  to  one  countF.  only, 
was  pushed  through  on  the  last  day  ^ -j£^  bea- 
sion.     It  was  passed  as  an  experiment.: 
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The  public  at  once  l)ecame  deeply  interested  in 
the  new  power  placed  in  tlioir  hands,  and  ample 
information  was  given,  through  the  newspapers 
and  otherwise,  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  the  way  to  comply  with  them.  The  law 
itself  embodied  all  the  details  involved,  oven  to 
the  form  in  which  the  ballots  were  to  b(»  printed, 
the  space  to  be  allowed  each  name,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  spaces  left  for  the  X  of  the  voter. 
The  tickets  were  to  be  made  up  of  names  pre- 
viously approved  by  a  certain  number  of  voters, 
upon  petitions  circulated  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
dates and  placed  in  the  county  auditor's  hands 
not  later  than  twelve  davs  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  primary  election,  the  interval  allowing 
time  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  bal- 
lots. The  entire  ballot,  including  margins,  was 
only  eighteen  inches  long. 

The  primary  election  took  place  on  the  first  of 
the  three  registration  days  required  by  law  to 
precede  the  general  election,  the  date  being,  in 
1900,  September  18.  After  duly  registering  as 
a  qualified  elector  in  his  precinct,  the  voter  re- 
ceived the  Republican  an<l  Democratic  ballots, 
pinned  together  ;  he  was  ti>ld  that  he  couhi  vote 
but  one  of  the  two  (no  other  parties  presented 
candidates  for  nomination  on  this  occasion );  and 
the  ballots  themselves  showed  the  number  of 
candidates  to  be  nominated  for  each  office.  He 
stepped  into  a  booth  such  as  are  furnished  for 
voting  at  the  general  elections.  A  few  seconds 
only  were  needed  to  select  from  the  list  the  names 
he  desired  to  vote  for,  and  the  X  made,  his  task 
was  done.  Stepping  from  the  booth,  he  handed 
the  two  ballots,  still  pinned  together  and  folded, 
to  one  of  the  election  judges,  who  deposited  them 
in  a  ballot-box. 

Instead  of  the  concurrent  primary,  with  its 
125  candidates,  proving  cumbersome  and  im- 
practicable, it  was  most  simple  and  expeditious. 
The  voting  proceeded  even  more  rapidly  than  at 
a  general  election.  Nearly  the  entire  vote  of  the 
city  turned  out  to  take  part  in  the  primary,  and 
yet  the  first  district  to  make  its  return  did  so 
only  two  hours  after  the  poll  closed.  The  fact 
that  made  this  rapid  voting  possible  is  one  it 
would  be  hard  to  rejoice  over  too  much.  The 
voter  was  intelligent.  He  knew  before  seeing 
the  tickets  which  one  he  was  going  to  vote,  and 
what  names  on  his  ticket  he  should  select ;  be- 
cause, having  been  aware  that  he  could  take  part 
in  the  nomination,  he  had  seen  and  heard  the  can- 
didates or  knew  their  record,  and  had  formed 
decided  preferences.  And  it  was  to  the  candi- 
date's interest  that  the  voter  should  cast  an  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  a  free  and  secret,  ballot. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  primary  were 
unforeseen.      Thci*c  hail  bc(Mi  an  idea  that,  at  all 


events,  a  popular  vote  would  keep  to  party  lines, 
and  would  establish  beyond  a  doubt  who  were 
the  *  <  favorite  sons  "  of  each  political  family.  The 
outcome  was  different  from  that  anticipate  ;  but 
it  left  no  doubt  as  to  one  thing,  at  least, — namely, 
that  under  the  new  law  people  can  and  will 
nominate  whom  they  choose.  This  fact  was 
forced  home  upon  the  politicians.  Tliey  recog- 
nized it  as  a  menace  to  their  interests.  They 
raved  of  amendments  and  maundered  of  repeal 
Mr.  Washburn  said  :  **  1  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  the  new  law,  but  if  j'ou  will  notice, 
they  have  a  general  source  in  the  professional 
political  manipulatoi*,  to  whom  its  provisions  are 
not  advantageous." 

An  instance  where  the  people  broke  over  the 
lin(is  laid  down  by  party  managers  was  in  their 
choice  for  judge  of  probate,  an  important  office 
that  ought  to  be  safe  from  the  machinations  of 
party.  Two  years  is  the  probate  judge's  term 
of  office.  A  good  judge  might  hope  for  a  second 
term;  but,  under  tlie  old  system,  he  might  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  three.  Judge 
Harvey  was  nominated  by  the  people  for  a  third 
term.  A  number  of  similar  cases  might  be 
cited.  In  general,  where  former  incumbents 
were  renominated,  they  were  good  men  for  the 
office  ;  where  they  were  displaced,  their  opponents 
were,  as  a  rule,  better  men. 

The  fostering  of  the  Scandinavian  vote  has 
long  been  a  feature  of  party  politics  in  Minne- 
sota. Scandinavians  form  a  numerous  element 
in  Minneapolis,  and  they  usually  receive  their  full 
share  of  representation  on  the  Republican  ticket 
— the  one  that  counts  on  their  support.  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  candidates  for  nomination  at  the 
primary  of  1900  were  plentiful  on  both  tickets, 
and  the  majority  of  Republican  votes  for  one  of 
the  best-paying  offices  were  carried  by  a  Norwe- 
gian, the  former  incumbent ;  but  many  more 
failed  of  nomination.  The  Republican  ticket,  as 
finally  made  up  for  the  general  election,  showed 
fewer  names  of  that  nationality  than  would  have 
been  thought  necessary  under  the  old  system. 
This  fact  indicates  that  the  Scandinavians  did  not 
vote  as  a  unit  at  the  primary  and  are  less  clan- 
nish than  was  supposed  ;  also,  that  the  new  law 
tends  to  do  away  with  the  fostering  by  parties  of 
race  or  class  feeling — a  tendency  to  be  com* 
mended.  Popular  nomination  will  keep  good 
officers  in  their  places  and  dispense  with  bad 
ones,  as  a  rule,  regardless  of  the  principle  of 
rotation  in  office  and  others  equally  dear  to  poli- 
ticians. 

The  election  was  admitted  to  be  a  fair  onp,  and 
to  express  the  people's  choice.  The  tickets,  as 
finally  made  up,  were  not  what  they  would  liiaye 
been  if  tiie  nominations  had  been  made  in  :tbB  cild 
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way.  In  general,  those  candidates  favored  by 
the  machine  were  not  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
particular,  the  Republican  nominee  for  mayor 
• '  would  never  have  been  nominated  by  a  con- 
vention." He  was  afterward  elected,  and  he  has 
not  justified  the  expectations  of  those  Republicans 
who  voted  for  him — reluctantly — as  not  unlikely 
to  make  a  pretty  good  mayor  after  all.  And  those 
who  opposed  the  primary  law  all  along  point  tri- 
umphantly to  the  fact  that  this  man  was  able  to 
get  the  nomination  under  it  as  proving  the  law 
a  bad  one. 

Probably  no  conceivable  political  situation 
could  better  have  brought  out  the  salient  features 
of  the  law  than  did  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  Albert 
A.  Ames  for  nomination  for  the  mayoralty. 
Dr.  Ames  has  for  many  years  carried  with 
him  a  certain  devoted  following  into  whatever 
political  camp  he  chose  to  enter.  Twenty- five 
years  ago  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
as  an  independent  Republican.  In  1882,  having 
joined  the  Democrats,  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
serious  faults  ;  but  still  it  was  said,  when  he 
came  up  for  renomination  two  years  later,  that  he 
<  *  had  hosts  of  friends  among  the  Republicans. " 
He  was  nominated,  but  lost  the  election  through 
disaffection  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  next 
term  of  two  years  he  served  as  mayor  for  the 
third  time.  In  1898,  he  ran  again  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  on  the  merits  of  his  former 
administrations,  obtaining  about  5,000  votes; 
and  previous  to  the  primary  election  of  1900  he 
formally  declared  his  intention  to  return  to  his 
first  love,  and  said,  <*I  will  bring  those  5,000 
people  with  me  into  the  Republican  party."  His 
personal  popularity  got  him  the  required  number 
of  names  for  his  petition,  and  the  direct  concur- 
rent primary — with  its  distinctive  feature,  the 
secret  ballot — enabled  him  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation, though  out  of  favor  with  both  parties  as 
such.  His  majority  at  the  primary  election  over 
the  candidate  favored  by  recognized  Republican 
leaders  was  about  20  per  cent.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  **the  Democrats  did  it;  "  and 
great  was  the  blame  heaped  upon  the  primary 
law,  which,  it  was  said,  made  it  possible  for  one 
party  to  nominate  the  candidates  of  the  other. 

At  that  time  the  mayor  was  a  Democrat.  His 
renomination  was  considered  certain,  but  a  clique 
of  his  party  desired  his  defeat.  The  theory  was 
that  just  enough  Democrats  voted  for  him  to  in- 
sure his  nomination,  while  the  rest,  in  two  battal- 
ions, invaded  the  Republican  lines, — one  bent  on 
putting  up  Ames  because  Gray  could  beat  him, 
the  other  because  he  could  beat  Gray.  The 
former  counted  on  the  animosity  toward  Dr. 
Ames  of  old-line  Republicans  ;  the  latter,  on  his 


popularity  with  Gray  Democrats.  No  more  hu- 
morous situation  was  ever  devised  by  dramatic 
genius.  In  Minneapolis,  the  above  explanation 
was  regarded  as  the  sober  truth,  but  Republicans 
through  the  State  discredited  it.  However,  the 
Republican  party  leaders  were  forced  to  accept 
Ames,  nominated  by  Democrats  or  not,  as  the 
people's  choice.  This  showed  most  unequivocally 
how  powerful  an  instrument  of  popular  govern- 
ment was  the  new  primary  law. 

The  Ames  affair  has  been  very  damaging  to 
the  law  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  a  necessary  and  an  incidental 
consequence.  In  connection  with  the  grand 
jury's  recent  arraignment  of  the  administration, 
the  matter  has  been  fully  aired,  and  has  been 
misconstrued,  where  the  Minnesota  primary  plan 
is  under  consideration,  as  arguing  gravely  against 
the  law,  or  at  least  against  the  concurrent  pri- 
mary and  the  secret  ballot.  But  these  are  the 
very  features  of  the  law  which,  by  placing  the 
power  of  free  choice  in  the  voter's  hands,  most 
damage  the  *  <  machine. "  Politicians  have  fought 
these  from  the  first,  and  the  present  embarrassing 
state  of  things  in  the  mayor's  office  is  not  the 
cause  of  their  opposition.  When  the  Legislature, 
at  its  last  session,  so  amended  the  law  as  to  make 
it  apply  to  all  cities  having  over  fifty  thousand 
population,  it  did  not  neglect  this  important 
point,  but  further  amended  it  by  abolishing  the 
pedTiliarity  of  the  law  which  made  possible  a 
popular  choice  unhampered  by  party  surveillance. 
The  voter  being  now  required  to  declare  his  af- 
filiation with  some  one  party,  and  his  intention 
to  support  its  candidates  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, and  being  allowed  to  vote  the  primary  ticket 
of  that  party  and  no  other,  the  law  has  unfor- 
tunately become  an  instrument  adaptable  to  the 
necessities  of  party  politics,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  its  success  as  an  election  reform  now 
depends.  A  popular  nomination  may  not  be  a 
wise  one  in  a  particular  instance,  but  certainly 
one  bad  administration  does  not  prove  democracy 
a  failure.  To  change  such  a  fundamental  feature 
of  the  law  is  to  change  the  law  itself  from  the 
admirable  instrument  of  popular  expression  it 
was  originally  into  a  more  or  less  rigid  party 
weapon.  Its  faults  were  the  faults  of  popular 
government,  and  no  imaginable  plan  of  popular 
government  could  prevent  occasional  mistakes. 

A  concurrent  primary  is  a  primary  of  all  par- 
ties, at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  but  one 
ballot-box  for  receiving  all  the  votes,  the  same 
judges,  and  the  same  machinery  altogether.  Vot- 
ers of  all  parties  step  into  the  same  booths,  pro- 
vided with  the  primary  tickets  of  all  the  parties, 
and  when  they  have  voted,  all  are  returned  to  the 
judge  and  deposited  in  the  box  without  being 
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opened.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  distinguish- 
ing between  <<  Democrats  "  and  **  Republicans  " 
at  a  concurrent  primary.  And  such  being  the 
case,  the  compulsory  concurrent  primary  election 
is  almost  as  radical  a  reform  as  the  Australian 
balloting  system,  and  it  is  almost  as  violently  op- 
posed by  party  managers.  It  should  be  a  feature 
of  every  primary  law  aiming  at  reform. 

Another  advantage  peculiar  to  the  Minnesota 
plan  is  economy  of  time  and  expense,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  usual  registration  being  used  for 
the  primary  election.  Under  the  old  caucus 
system,  the  voter  who  attended  a  nominating 
convention  must  spend  two  or  three  liours  ;  but 
the  direct  primary  takes  only  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes of  his  time.  The  minimum  expense  is  se- 
cured by  having  the  election  take  place  on  a 
regular  registration  day. 

The  impartial  arrangement  of  the  candidates* 
names  on  the  ballot — a  third  peculiarity  of  the 
Minnesota  plan — gives  each  a  just  share  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  being  first  on  the  list  for 
any  office.  The  order  is  clianged,  by  a  simple 
device  in  the  process  of  printing,  as  many  times 
as  there  are  names  of  candidates  for  any  office. 
On  the  Republican  ticket,  last  September,  there 
were  nine  names  for  register  of  deeds.  The  top 
name  went  to  the  bottom  eight  times,  this  being 
done  without  taking  the  forms  from  the  press  ; 
and  after  the  required  number  of  tickets  were 
printed,  and  previous  to  being  blocked  and  cut, 
they  were  arranged  so  that  the  names  should  al- 
ternate as  the  judges  tore  them  off  the  blocks. 
Thus  no  candidate  had  an  undue  advantage. 

Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  have  but  one 
ticket  ?  At  first  sight  it  seems  so.  An  ideal 
popular  primary  would  do  away  with  parties  al- 
together. One  day,  one  place,  one  vast  gather- 
ing of  the  clans,  one  ticket  or  none  at  all,  every 
man  free  to  name  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 
This  is  logical  democracy, — government  by  the 
people,  the  whole  people,  no  one  but  the  people  I 
But  none  except  the  wildest  dreamer  could  con- 
template such  a  primary  election  without  seeing 
how  it  would  immediately  fall  a  victim  to  its  own 
vastness.  The  cumbrousness  of  it,  the  immense 
waste  of  time  both  in  casting  and  in  counting 
the  ballots,  the  chances  it  would  give  to  "  bosses," 
traders,  and  bribers,  would  cause  it  to  degenerate 
at  once  into  just  such  a  caucus  as  those  with 
which  we  are  now  too  familiar.  There  must  be 
a  certain  degree  of  order,  a  certain  amount  of 
organization.  Party,  too,  stands  for  principles 
dear  to  the  average  voter.  Parties  are  a  result 
of  evolution,  and  the  time  to  do  without  them  is 
not  yet.  If  ostensibly  excluded  from  the  pri- 
mary, they  would  still  be  present  in  spirit. 

Party  division,  however,  is  the  only  arbitrary 


feature  of  the  Minnesota  primary  law.  If  the 
alleged  evil  results  of  the  recent  election  are  to 
be  laid  to  the  law,  it  is  this  feature,  and  not  the 
secret  ballot,  that  should  be  blamed.  You  can't 
vote  for  the  best  men  on  both  tickets,  said  the 
law  ;  you  need  not  tell  which  ticket  you  vote, 
but  you  must  vote  only  one.  Without  such  re- 
strictions a  popular  choice  would  at  once  have 
been  recognized  as  such,  and  no  trickery,  such 
as  the  Democrats  are  credited  with  in  the  case  of 
Ames,  would  have  been  suspected,  because  there 
would  have  been  room  for  none.  To  try  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  by  replacing  a 
minimum  of  restriction  by  a  maximum,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  concurrent  secret  ballot  *  *  direct 
primaries  under  partisan  auspices,"  is  mani- 
festly absurd. 

The  law  ought  to  have  had  another  trial  be- 
fore being  touched.  If  capable  of  base  uses,  it 
is  certainly  less  so  than  the  old  caucus  system. 
It  might  have  been  productive  of  regeneration 
in  politics.  If  adopted  in  other  States  in  its 
original  form,  its  working  should  be  watched 
with  the  above- indicated  tendencies  in  view, — 
namely,  to  bring  about  true  popular  government 
and  abrogate  machine  politics,  to  do  away  with  . 
frequent  and  mechanical  rotation  in  office,  to 
break  up  the  rigidity  of  parties.  As  amended, — 
that  is,  minus  the  feature  of  secret  balloting  un- 
restricted by  declared  party  affiliation, — ^it  will 
receive  a  trial  in  the  spring  of  1902  in  St.  Paul, 
a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Minneapolis  and  hitherto 
notoriously  under  the  control  of  a  political  ring. 
It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  whether  the  same 
tendencies  are  again  manifested,  and  whether  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  equal,  as  a  means  for  re- 
forming municipal  politics,  to  the  original  plan 
as  tried  in  Minneapolis. 

Who  oppose  such  a  law,  and  why,  is  clear. 
Wherever  one  is  introduced,  party  manipulators 
and  politicians  of  every  degree  will  oppose  it,  be- 
cause their  chance  at  the  spoils  depends  on  con- 
ditions which  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  direct 
primary  to  revolutionize.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  Minnesota,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  interest  the  people  of  the  State  in  it 
Now  that  it  has  been  once  tried,  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  interested.  Many  districts 
in  other  States  are  returning  to  their  legislatures 
representatives  pledged  to  support  such  a  law. 
Some  radical  election  reform  is  an  imperative 
need  of  the  time.  The  selection  of  candidates  by 
popular  vote  instead  of  by  a  party  machine  wiH 
at  least  abate  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  with 
it  the  worst  evils  of  city  politics.  If  it  should 
be  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  our  form  of 
government,  from  being  imperfectly  representa- 
tive, would  become  truly  popular  tIm>nghoiit. 


^  '.^  _ 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  GREAT  FINANCIER,  J.  P.  MORGAN. 

MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  is  a  figure 
not  very  open  to  the  public  eye,  and,  con- 
sitleriug  the  immense  amount  of  interest  in  the 
personality  of  the  powerful  man  of  aSairs,  it  is 
ratlier  extraordinary  that  the  periodicals  have 
failed  to  present  any  sketch  of  liim  which  bore 
the  mark  of  authenticity  and  which  included  the 
details  of  his  career  comprehensively.  The  best 
effort  we  have  seen  to  describe  this  figure,  so 
mighty  in  the  world  of  industry  and  finance,  is 
that  contributed  to  the  October  McClure's  by  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Mr.  Baker  gives  an  idea 
of  the  almost  unprecedented  power  wielded  by 
this  one  financier,  whose  life  is  so  precious  to  in- 
vestors that  English  brokers  have  been  insuring 
tlioinselvcs  at  Lloyd's  against  his  death,  paying 
premiums  of  thirty  pounds  on  the  thousand  for 
three  months.  Mr.  Morgan  has  organized  the 
most,  powerful  industrial  and  financial  institution 
the  world  has  ever  known.  "It  matters  not 
whether  he  was  a  large  owner  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ;  as  its  recognized  and 
actual  dictator,  he  controlled  a  yearly  income  and 
expenditure  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  imperial 
Germany,  paid  taxes  on  a  debt  greater  than  that 
of  many  of  the  lesser  nations  of  Europe,  and  by 
employing  250,000  men,  supported  a  popalation 
of  over  1,000,000  souls— almost  a  nation  in  itself." 

OF   OLD    NEW    ENGLAND    STOCK. 

Mr.  Baker  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
much  of  our  wealth  belongs  to  men  sprung  from 
the  oldest  American  families.  Miles  Morgan, 
the  first  of  that  name,  landed  in  New  England  in 
1C36.  Jlr.  Joseph  Morgan,  grandfather  of  J. 
Fierpont  Morgan,  was  a  farmer  and  tavern-keeper 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  a  Revolutionary  War 
record,  Joseph  Morgan  left  his  son,  Julius 
Spencer,  a  good  property  on  Asylum  Hill,  Hart- 
ford, and  Julius  Spencer  rose  from  a  bank  clerk 
to  a  partner  in  the  dry  goods  business  of  Levi  P. 
Jlorton,  was  later  an  associate  of  the  millionaire 
jthilantliropist,  George  Peabody,  and  finally  es- 
tablished a  successful  banking  house  in  London, 
with  branches  in  America  and  Australia.  He 
married  Juliet  Pierpont,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  poet  and  preacher.  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont Morgan  was  born  April  17,  1837,  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  I  Sol,  his  father  moved  to  Boston, 
and  the  son  graduated  from  the  Boston  High 
School  at  eighteen,  and  studied  thereafter  for  two 
years  in  Germany.     His  school  life  was  not  par- 


ticularly brilliant.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
embarked  on  his  career  as  a  banker,  learned  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  in 
his  father's  bouse,  and  then  was  sent  to  London. 

HIS   CAREER   AS   A    BANKER. 

In  18G0,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  young 
Morgan  became  the  American  agent  for  George 
Peabody  &  Co.  At  twenty-seven  he  helped  or. 
ganize  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co.  In 
1871,  he  formed  a  combioation  with  the  wealthr 


Dresels,  of  Philadelphia,  the  firm  being  known 
as  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  In  1895,  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.  became  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Morgan's  father  having  died  in  1890,  the 
New  York,  London,  and  Paris  houses  all  came 
under  the  dictatorship  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  of  necessity  an  absolute  dic- 
tator in  any  concern  he  actively  works  with. 
His  firm  is  a  private  bank,  owned  by  partners. 
There  are  eleven  partners  besides  Mr.  Morgan, 
most  of  them  men  of  the  first  rank,  though  all 
are  under  the  influence  of  their  chief. 

Mr.  Morgui  is  not  a  railroad  man,  an  iron- 
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mastery  nor  is  he  a  speculator  or  rail  road- wrecker. 
He  is  primarily  a  banker — a  worker  in  money. 
Great  iiolders  of  capital  trust  him  to  invest  their 
funds,  and  with  this  financial  power  he  is  enabled 
to  buy  out  steamship  lines,  reorganize  railroads, 
or  obtain  an  influence  in  their  management.  It 
is  of  the  first  necessity  that  Mr.  Morgan  should 
have  unexampled  good  judgment,  and  it  is  also 
of  the  first  necessity  that  he  should  be  absolutely 
honest.  Wall  Street  generally  attributes  his 
prominence  in  the  world  of  finance  to  the  fact 
that  he  keeps  his  word  and  is  a  gentleman  in 
business  dealings. 


SOME    <<  MORGAN    COMPANIES. 


»> 


*  *  Besides  his  own  private  banking  house  here 
and  its  branches  abroad,  Mr.  Morgan  largely 
controls  a  powerful  national  bank  in  New  York 
City — the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  which 
he  is  the  vice-president.  It  is  known  in  Wall 
Street  as  *  Morgan's  Bank.*  He  is  a  dominating 
influence  in  other  banks  and  financial  institutions, 
and  a  director  never  without  much  influence  in 
twenty-one  railroad  companies,  great  and  small, 
including  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore 
systems.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  tlie  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  the  -^tna  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Greneral  Electric  Company  —  the  greatest 
electric  company  in  the  world — and  in  other  less 
important  corporations.  And  through  his  part- 
ners, who  are  directors  in  other  railroad  and 
Itefal  corporations,  his  influence  reaches  far  and 
wid«.  He  is  a  potent,  and  in  times  of  trouble 
the  controlling,  factor  in  several  of  what  are 
kno*vn  as  the  *coal  roads'  of  Pennsylvania — the 
£Hh,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  of  New 
Jeif^y,  and  the  Reading,  together  with  their  trib- 
utary coal  fields.  He  is  the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  Southern  Railway  and  in  three  of 
its  <'onnections,  the  foremost  railroad  system  of 
the  Southern  States,  with  over  eight  thousand 
miles  of  track,  a  system  which  he  has  created, 
and  of  which  an  associate  and  friend  is  president. 
He  is  also  a  power  in  many  other  railroads,  as 
witness  his  recent  appointment  of  the  directors 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  his  evi- 
dent influence  through  J.  J.  Hill  in  the  Burling- 
ton and  Great  Northern  management.  And,  as 
I  have  already  said,  he  is  at  present  practically 
dictator  of  the  vast  steel  interests  of  the  country, 
through  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
he  controls  at  least  one  Atlantic  steamship  line. 

HIS    PERSONAL   CHARACTEBISTICS. 

<<Mr.  Morgan  impresses  one  as  a  large  man, 
thick  of  chest,  with  a  big  head  set  close  down 
on  burly  shoulders,  features  larisce,  an  extraordi- 


narily prominent  nose,  keen  gray  eyes,  deep-set 
under  heavy  brows,  a  high,  fine  forehead,  a 
square,  bull-dog  chin.  His  hair  is  iron-gray  and 
thin,  and  his  mustache  is  close- cropped.  For  a 
man  of  his  age  and  size,  he  seems  unusually  ac- 
tive, moving  about  with  almost  nervous  alert- 
ness. He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  always  sharply 
and  shortly  spoken.  When  a  man  comes  to  him, 
Mr.  Morgan  looks  at  him  keenly,  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  first,  and  his  decision  follows  quickly. 

MR.    MORGAN^S    HOBBIES    AND    GHARITIKS. 

*'  Business  by  no  means  absorbs  all  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  energy.  Perhaps  his  first  interest  out- 
side of  his  work  is  his  enthusiasm  as  a  collector 
of  works  of  art.  He  is  the  possessor  of  many 
famous  paintings,  and  is  interested  in  rare  china, 
Limoges  ware  particularly.  As  evidences  of  his 
taste  he  has  gathered  and  presented  a  collection 
of  fabrics  to  Cooper  Union,  of  rare  gems  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  Greek 
ornaments  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Yachting  is  his  diversion,  and  he  superintended 
the  building  of  his  steam- yacht  Corsair  in  every 
detail.  For  a  long  time  he  was  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  to  which  he  recently 
presented  the  land  for  a  new  clubhouse.  After 
a  hard  siege  at  business,  Mr.  Morgan  goes  for  a 
cruise,  and  it  is  related  that  he  often  takes  with 
him  a  mass  of  papers,  and  that  when  his  friends 
look  for  him  he  is  to  be  found  below  deck  buried 
deep  in  figures,  utterly  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings. Fond  of  a  fine  dinner,  a  connoisseur  in 
wines,  and  a  judge  of  cigars,  he  is  temperate  in 
all  these.  Caring  little  for  society,  he  occasion- 
ally enjoys  a  quiet  party,  and  may  warm  into 
talkativeness,  though  never  on  business  subjects. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  him  at  the  dinners  of  the 
New  England  Society  knows  that  he  enjoys  them. 
There  he  will  sometimes  join  in  the  singing,  but 
it  is  very  rarely  that  he  makes  a  speech.  None 
of  his  few  intimate  friends  are  among  his  busi- 
ness associates.  The  outward  mark  of  esteem 
which  Mr.  Morgan  bestows  upon  a  man  is  to 
present  him  with  a  collie  dog  from  the  kennels 
of  his  country  home.  A  member  of  many  clube. 
he  is  too  busy  to  be  much  of  a  club  man,  but  he 
has  always  been  a  church-goer,  and  what  is  more, 
a  church  worker,  being  a  vestryman  of  St 
Greorge's  Church,  in  Stuyvesant  Square,  and  the 
unfailing  friend  and  helper  of  its  rector,  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Rainsford.  He  has  taken  especial  interest  in 
the  boys  of  the  church,  has  helped  devise  means 
to  keep  them  off  the  street  and  to  teach  them 
trades,  and  sometimes  he  attends  the  evening 
sessions  of  their  club  and  talks  to  thenu  Two 
of  his  known  philanthropies  have  been  the  estab* 
lishment,  at  a  cost  of  over  five  hundred  thCTMttit 
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dollars,  of  the  now  well-known  New  York  Trade 
School  in  the  upper  east  side  of  New  York,  and 
the  founding  of  a  smaller  trade  school  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  George's  Church. 

*'  Mr.  Morgan  has  also  given  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  Medical  School  $1,000,000;  for  a 
great  lying-in  hospital  near  St.  George's  Church, 
$1,350,000  ;  for  St.  John's  Cathedral,  $500,000  ; 
for  help  toward  paying  the  debts  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  $100,000  ;  for  the 
Loomis  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  some  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  a  library  in  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.  (his  father's  birthplace),  $100,000; 
for  preserving  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson 
River,  $125,000  ;  for  a  new  parish  house  and 
rectory  for  St.  George's  Church,  $300,000.  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  Queen  Victoria 
memorial  fund  and  to  the  Galveston  relief  fund  ; 
he  presented  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  with 
a  complete  electric  plant,  and  built  a  hospital  at 
Aix-les-Bains,  France." 


THE  PIRACY  OF  A  FRANCHISE  CORPORATION. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly ^  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bowker  gives  with  remarkable  detail  and 
undoubted  authenticity  the  history  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary manipulation  of  stocks  and  bonds  and 
securities  which  finally  brought  the  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  single  group  of  men  who  now 
control  two  great  corporations  commanding  all 
the  surface  railway  facilities  in  New  York,  and 
its  entire  supply  of  gas  and  electricity.  Mr.  Bow- 
ker, who  was  vice-president  and  active  executive 
of  the  Edison  company  from  1890  to  1899,  says 
these  two  great  corporations  represent  an  actual 
outlay  well  within  $125,000,000;  the  systems 
could  be  replaced  to-day,  probably,  for  less  than 
$100,000,000,  while  their  nominal  capitalization, 
share  and  loan,  excluding  securities  of  consoli- 
dated companies  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
trolling company,  is  over  $300,000,000,  and  the 
market  value  of  their  securities  above  $400,- 
000,000.  The  enormous  difference  between  cost 
and  market  value  represents  roughly,  though 
not  actually,  the  value  of  the  franchises  ''  pro- 
moted "  out  of  the  people's  possession  into  pri- 
vate pockets, — the  larger  part  not  of  those  whose 
foresight,  investment,  and  skill  have  developed 
the  present  facilities,  but  of  those  who,  with  the 
double  leverage  of  politics  and  financing,  have 
become  possessed,  in  recent  years,  of  these  fran- 
chise privileges.  Mr.  Bowker  proceeds  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  the  leading  electric  corporation 
was  captured  by  the  gas  interests,  and  finally 
how,  in  the  year  passed,  both  of  these  enter- 
prises,  together   with   the   entire   street  railway 


systems  of  New  York,  have  come   under  the 
same  control. 

TAXING    THE    FRANCHISE    VALUE. 

*'  It  should  be  fully  conceded  that  pioneers 
in  industrial  progress,  who  take  large  risks  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  are  entitled  to  large 
profits,  and  that  good  service  is  entitled  to  good 
returns.  But  the  pioneer  work  and  the  great 
risks  of  electric  railways,  in  city  or  country,  of 
gias  and  electric  lighting,  and  of  other  public 
utilities,  are  matters  of  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
longer  semblance  of  justification  for  a  condition 
of  things  through  which  promoters  can,  by  ma- 
nipulation of  the  market,  put  into  their  private 
pockets  within  a  few  months  the  great  part  of 
the  value  of  a  public  franchise.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  so  evident  an  example  of  the  *  unearned 
increment '  as  a  franchise  value,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  this  has  led  to  such  legislation  as  the 
franchise-tax  act,  the  Ford  bill,  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  1899,  which  classes 
franchise  privileges  with  real  estate  and  subjects 
public- utility  corporations  to  the  same  tax  rate 
upon  their  franchises  as  upon  their  physical  prop- 
erty. For  1901,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners  have  valued  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  franchise  at  $50,890,112,  and 
that  of  the  Third  Avenue  line  at  $16,370,285,— 
together,  $67,260,397  ;  and  the  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated franchise  at  $44,407,500.  The  gas  fran- 
chise of  the  Consolidated  company  proper  is 
valued  at  $13,990,000,  the  Mutual  franchise  at 
$2,300,000,  the  Standard  at  $3,075,520,  and  the 
New  Amsterdam  at  $4,127,500,  — together, 
$23,493,020;  the  original  Edison  franchise  at 
$6,202,250,  and  those  of  the  power  company 
otherwise  at  $1,883,330, — together,  $8,085,580  ; 
giving,  for  the  gas  and  electric  franchises  in 
Manhattan,  $31,578,600,  not  including  the  two 
subway  franchises,  valued  together  at  $6, 395,200. 
Here  is  a  total  of  $105,000,000  valuation  of  the 
Metropolitan -Consolidated  franchises,  on  which 
a  tax  of  2 J  per  cent,  is  levied,  as  against  a  capi- 
talization, share  and  loan,  exceeding  $300,000,- 
000,  for  which  an  earning  power  of  4  to  8  per 
cent,  is  claimed,  giving  a  market  value  much 
above  $400,000,000,  and  of  which  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  capitalization  or  a  quarter  of  the 
market  value  is  investment  in  physical  properties. 

CHARTER    VIOLATIONS    IN    NEW  YORK. 

**  These  figures  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  the 
*  unearned  increment '  is  yet  to  be  reached  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  recovered  for  the  people. 
The  exercise,  in  behalf  of  the  superior  interest 
of  the  people,  as  represented  by  the  municipality, 
which  in  the  agent  of  the  sovereign  State,  against 
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corporations  occupying  the  streets  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  with  just  but  not  inflated 
compensation,  the  right  which  has  been  used 
to  condemn  private  property  for  corporate  use, 
though  it  may  prove  useful  as  a  last  resort, 
seems  scarcely  necessary.  In  New  York  City, 
the  subway  companies  and  several  of  the  railway 
lines  are  under  specific  obligations  to  surrender 
their  properties  to  the  city  on  a  valuation,  or  for 
a  reasonable  advance  upon  cost ;  and  in  many 
cases  corporation  managers  have  so  far  exceeded 
their  charters,  even  to  the  extent  of  violating 
their  provisions  by  engaging  in  business  which 
they  have  no  right  to  do,  or  seizing  upon  street 
privileges  to  which  they  have  no  legal  claim,  as 
to  render  themselves  amenable  to  such  serious 
penalties  as  would  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  city  the  preferable  course.  The  hint  of  the 
Chicago  commission,  that  every  extension  of 
franchise  privileges  should  be  made  a  means  of 
reacquiring  proper  control  of  the  franchises 
already  granted,  should  have  effective  applica- 
tion in  New  York  under  an  honest  and  enlight- 
ened municipal  government. 

STOCK-MANIPULATION    IN    NEW  YORK. 

« *  The  New  York  coi*poration  laws  forbid 
overcapitalization,  by  requiring  that  stock  shall 
be  issued  at  par  for  cash  or  for  property  only, 
and  that  bonds  shall  not  be  issued  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  stock  ;  that  is,  that  the  mortgage 
on  corporation  property  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  for  the  property.  But  the  valua- 
tion of  the  directors  cannot  be  questioned,  nor 
can  they  be  held  responsible  for  it,  except  in 
case  of  evident  fraud.  It  has  become  a  common 
practice  to  reverse  this  theory  of  the  law  by  issu- 
ing stock  for  property  really  purchased  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  bonds.  This  stock,  issued 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  earning  power,  as  is 
justified  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  "Western  Union  Telegraph  case,  and  paid 
by  the  promoters  to  themselves,  gives  them  con- 
trol of  the  property  for  which  the  bondholders 
have  really  paid,  and  becomes,  less  the  organi- 
zation tax  and  like  necessary  charges,  the  fee  or 
profit  of  the  promoters.  A  public  schedule-  of 
tlie  properties  for  which  stock  is  issued,  perhaps 
with  specific  valuations  by  sworn  oflQcial  experts, 
secmis  necessary  to  make  the  present  corporation 
laws  effective  ;  and  this  should  be  supplemented 
by  yearly  reports  of  the  acquisition  of  properties, 
and  by  full  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  public - 
utility  corporations.  The  fact  that  the  stock  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  ranged,  in  1897, 
between  241  and  136,  and  that  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Street  Railway  Company,  in  1899,  between 
269  and  147,  shows  how  uncertain  to  investors 


and  how  dangerous  in  the  market  are  secoiitieB 
of  this  class  when  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 
can  be  concealed,  and  when  capitalization,  bond 
issues,  and  dividends  are  at  the  beck  of  specula- 
tive promoters,  whose  interests  may  be  at  one 
time  on  the  <  bear '  and  at  another  time  on  the 
*  buir  side  of  the  properties  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  direct  in  the  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. In  the  railway  development  of  the  last 
generation,  the  capitalization  of  new  railways  by 
issuing  bonds  for  the  money  actually  paid,  and 
preferred  stock  and  common  stock  in  equal 
amounts  in  expectancy  o^  adequate  earning 
power,  has  proved  a  sowing  of  the  wind  from 
which  this  generation — especially  the  small  in- 
vestor and  the  proverbial  widow  and  orphan — 
has  reaped  the  whirlwind  harvest  of  railway  re- 
organization, profiting  only,  in  enormous  fees, 
the  bankers  who,  with  the  scalpel  of  the  financiij 
surgeon,  cut  down  the  inflated  securities  to  a 
basis  of  real  value.  The  speculative  promoter 
who  has  turned  from  the  general  railway  field  to 
that  of  municipal  utilities  has  found  his  oppor- 
tunity in  procuring  franchises  without  compen- 
sation, or  in  buying  up,  under  compulsion, 
franchise  properties  already  developed,  in  cap- 
italizing these  to  their  potential  earning  power, 
and  from  this  increase  of  capitalization  realizing 
his  profit." 


THE  TREND  TOWARD  ANARCHY. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Preshytma% 
Quarterly  (Charlotte,  N.  C)  contains  a 
discussion  of  present  anarchistic  tendencies  in 
this  country  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Gordon,  D.D.  This  article  is  interesting  as  giv- 
ing a  representative  Southerner's  views  on  the 
dangers  now  confronting  the  American  people. 
Dr.  Gordon  says,  in  part : 

<  <  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  flagrant, 
horrid,  outbreaking  crimes  are  committed  1^  bad 
men  in  ever -increasing  numbers.  This  is  to  be 
expected.  The  portentous  facts  are  that  good 
men,  honorable  men,  men  highly  esteemed  by 
their  neighbors,  disregard  the  law  when  they  are^ 
or  when  they  think  they  are,  sustained  by  public 
opinion  ;  that  the  ofBcers  of  the  law,  men  paid  to 
execute  the  law,  men  who  have  sworn  to  do  this, 
in  many  circumstances  are  indifferent  to  its  exe- 
cution ;  nay,  more,  they  connive  at  its  persistent 
violation,  and  boldly  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the  law 
unless  public  opinion  forces  them  to  perform  their 
duty.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  growing 
practice  of  lynching,  which  unless  speedily 
checked  will  become  a  very  serious  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.    A  rare  case  of  lynehinft 
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under  exceptional  and  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
stances, however  much  it  might  be  deplored, 
would  not  excite  alarm.  But  when  it  becomes 
common  for  mobs  to  execute  criminals,  real  or 
supposed,  without  any  legal  process,  the  practice 
must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  lawless 
temper,  marking  a  most  ominous  trend  toward 
anarchy.  In  no  other  way  can  the  facts  be  ac- 
counted for.  Neither  race  prejudice,  potent  as 
it  is,  nor  the  desire  to  shield  women  from  the 
witness-stand  in  cases  of  rape,  nor  both  combined, 
account  for  the  increase  of  lynching.  The  practice 
now  extends  to  every  species  of  crime,  to  crimi- 
nals real  or  alleged  of  every  race.  It  is  fast  be- 
coming an  orgy  of  lawlessness,  a  fierce  expression 
of  the  passions  of  men  who  regard  themselves  as 
sovereigns,  responsible  for  their  beliefs  and  do- 
ings only  to  themselves.  These  manifestations  of 
lawlessness  are  all  the  more  ominous  because  the 
masses  of  the  people  remain  indifferent  to  them, 
whether  made  by  individuals,  or  by  officials  or  by 
mobs,  except  as  some  event  or  series  of  events, 
more  than  commonly  shocking,  arouses  them 
temporarily  from  their  habitual  unconcern.'* 

CAUSES    OF    POPULAR    INDIFFERENCE. 

Regarding  this  attitude  of  indifference  to  law- 
lessness on  the  part  of  a  people  who  as  a  race  are 
law-abiding,  Dr.  Gordon  says  : 

"  Unquestionably,  this  attitude  is  partly  due  to 
the  absoi'ption  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
creating  wealth  and  in  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  a  splendid  material  civilization.  As 
long  as  any  one  can  make  money  and  enjoy  spend- 
ing it  in  safety,  he  is  willing  for  the  world  to  wag 
on  its  w^ay,  for  officials  to  disregard  their  oaths, 
for  mobs  to  execute  criminals,  for  men  to  cheat 
the  law  if  they  can.  He  is  not  altogether  un- 
willing to  do  this  last  himself,  if  he  can  at  the 
same  time  avoid  losing  his  social  position  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellows. 

'*  Undoubtedly,  this  temper  so  tolerant  of  law- 
lessness is  partly  due  to  an  optimistic  spirit  born 
of  an  inordinate  national  self-esteem.  As  a  peo- 
ple we  have  infinite  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
manage  ourselves  and  all  the  world  besides.  We 
are  so  sure  that  whenever  we  get  ready  we  shall 
he  able  to  suppress  mobs,  to  reform  municipal 
corruption,  to  make  everybody  law-abiding,  that 
we  fail  to  see  how  serious  the  situation  is,  and  to 
appreciate  the  truth  that  the  time  may  come 
when  a  strict  enforcement  of  law  will  not  be  so 
easy  as  it  now  appears  to  be, — when  we  shall  be 
face  to  face  with  the  dread  alternatives,  Anarchy 
or  Despotism." 

The  cure  for  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  return 
to  the  principle  of  obedience — in  family,  church, 
and  State. 


THE  PRICE  OF  POLICE  PROTECTION  IN 

NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  October  number  of  McClure's  appears 
another  chapter  of  Josiah  Flynt^s  revelations 
of  Tammany  customs  and  manners,  in  *<The 
Tammany  Commandment," — a  record  of  actual 
conversations  with  keepers  of  ** dives"  in  New 
York  City,  most  of  whom  were  once  notorious 
criminals.  The  chapter  as  a  whole  gives  a  pretty 
full  exposition  of  the  system  of  police  protection 
of  vice  and  crime  existing  in  New  York,  as 
understood  by  those  protected.  Josiah  Flynt*8 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  assured  him  that 
the  town  was  worse  than  it  was  in  Tweed's  time. 
Mr.  Flynt  gives  some  figures,  presumably  authori- 
tative, bearing  on  the  details  of  the  protection 
given  to  gamblers  and  saloon-keepers  so  much 
discussed  of  late  in  New  York.  As  to  the  prof- 
its of  the  professional  gamblers,  Josiah  Flynt 
says  that  every  gambler  he  found,  except  one, 
seemed  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
although  the  daily  expense  for  the  most  modest 
pool-room  was  eighty  dollars.  One  of  the  pro- 
prietors said  he  got  very  distinct  orders  when  to 
close  his  place. 

"In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  man 
who  is  rated  *  right,  *  and  yet  does  not  pay  a  cent 
of  protection  money  for  the  privilege  of  keeping 
his  *  hotel '  open  after  hours.  Jim  unearthed 
him,  and  thinks  that  he  knows  the  secret  of  the 
man's  immunity  from  the  police  tax. 

'*  <  He's  what  you  call  a  good  fellow,'  he  ex- 
plained. *  He  spends  his  money  freely,  hobnobs 
with  the  police,  and  is  a  big  lusher.  He's  also 
a  bit  strong  about  election  time. ' 

*  *  *  Hobnobbing  with  the  police,  if  it  costs 
money,  is  merely  another  way  of  ** giving  up" 
to  them,'  I  replied. 

*  *  *  If  you  want  to  look  at  it  in  that  way,  per- 
haps it's  so,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  man  don't 
hand  out  any  envelope  ;  he  ain't  taxed — see  ? ' 

< « The  bulkiest  envelope  that  I  know  about  is 
reported  to  contain  $125.  It  is  said  to  come 
from  a  place  licensed  as  an  hotel.  Doubtless 
there  are  larger  contributions  than  this  one,  but 
$25  and  |50  envelopes  seem  to  be  in  the  major- 
ity. The  envelopes  go  almost  invariably  to  the 
police,  and  I  consequently  place  them  first  in  the 
list  of  those  who  <  win  out '  obeying  the  Tam- 
many Commandment.  There  are  a  few  very 
successful  politicians  who  have  arrived  at  greater 
prominence  and  taken  in  more  financial  *  scale ' 
than  any  individual  member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment ;  but,  numerically  speaking,  the  police 
seem  to  me  to  take  first  honors  in  the  race  for 
the  money  which  belongs  to  th^oe  who  understand 
how  to  be  <  right. '  Take,  for  example,  a  certain 
detective  who  receives  |I,300   salary  a  year. 
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Some  friends  of  mine  spent  several  nights  in  liis 
company  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  he  insisted  on 
paying  practically  all  the  expenses  of  the  <  out- 
ing.* His  reason  for  doing  this,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  was  tliat  he  desired  to  show  my 
friends,  who  were  from  the  provinces,  that  his 
*  graft*  was  so  immense  that  he  could  afford  to 
settle  all  bills  that  were  presented.  Indeed,  he 
made  a  point  of  assuring  my  friends  that  they 
had  no  such  'graft*  as  his,  and,  consequently, 
why  should  they  spend  their  money  ?  The  time 
comes  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  when  his  'graft- 
ings,' or  rather  discreet  advertising  of  their  size, 
please  him  as  much  as  the  hard  earnings  of 
honest  toil  delight  the  struggling  laborer  ;  and  ho 
loses  no  opportunity  to  notify  fellow- '  grafters, ' 
or  what  he  takes  to  be  such,  how  well  he  is  doing. 

*'The  gamblers  come  next  to  the  police,  I 
think,  in  making  money  out  of  being  '  right.' 
Until  comparatively  recently,  they  have  been 
very  numerous  in  New  York,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  *  graft '  has  been  large.  Just  at 
present  they  are  keeping  rather  quiet,  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  show  their  hand  again 
in  no  unmistakable  manner  before  many  weeks 
are  passed.  They  not  only  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  themselves,  but  they  help  the  police  to 
make  money  also,  and  companions  of  this  char- 
acter are  hard  to  keep  down. 

**Next  to  the  gamblers  comes  the  army  of 
dive -keepers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gamblers, 
these  people  are  not  doing  as  well  now  as  they 
did  before  the  reformers  got  after  them,  but 
they  are  natural  winners  at  all  times  when  the 
Commandment  can  be  openly  obeyed.  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  them  complain  recently  about 
the  bad  business  that  was  being  done,  and  some 
have  articulately  wondered  whether  it  was  not  an 
opportune  moment  to  get  out  of  'the  trade  ;*  but 
the  majority  mean  to  hang  on  until  *  right  *  times 
return  again.'* 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MR  E.  B.  IWAN-MtTLLER  contriVates  to 
the  Fortnightly  Review  an  article  on  the 
settlement  of  South  Africa  which  is  interesting- 
on  many  grounds.  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller,  who  is 
writing  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Milner,*'  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  considerable  intimacy  in 
Cape  Town,  pleads  in  favor  of  an  early  federation. 
He  is  all  for  federation  first  and  local  govern- 
ment afterward.     He  says  : 

*<My  firm  belief  is,  that  unless  a  scheme  of 
federation  precedes  the  reestablishment  of  local 
parliaments  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  we  shall  never  get  a  satisfactory  scheme 
of  federation  at  all.** 


He  would  begin  with  federation,  which,  he 
points  out,  would  have  many  practical  advantages 
not  possessed  by  the  crown- colony  system  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  favors  : 

"  One  great  advantage  of  establishing  a  strong 
and  loyal  federal  parliament  is  that  it  will  secure 
uniformity  of  policy  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.      Such  a  consummation  can  liardlv 

«r 

be  effected  by  a  system  of  crown -colony  govern 
ment,  however  intelligently  administered.  Still 
less  can  it  be  accomplished  by  a  maintenance  of 
a  principle  of  coequal  and  coordinate  govern- 
ments, which  in  regard  to  the  greater  proportion 
of  important  questions  would  be  independent  of 
the  imperial  executive." 

In  his  scheme  of  federation  he  would  make 
the  senate  the  governing  body,  apparently  for 
what  seems  to  him  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  if  you  cut  Cape  Colony  into  two,  and  give 
each  colony  the  same  number  of  members,  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  a  periuauent  anti- 
Dutch  majority  in  the  senate.  The  analogy  of 
the  American  constitution  is  invoked,  in  order 
to  justify  giving  each  colony  equal  representation 
in  the  senate,  regardless  of  its  comparative  im- 
portance or  the  numbers  of  its  population.  The 
following  frank  admission  is  worth  while  re- 
membering : 

"In  a  chamber  in  which  the  two  races  were 
represented  in  approximately  equal  numbers,  it 
would  be  safe  to  back  the  Dutch  to  secure  and 
retain  a  determining  voice." 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  gerrymander  the 
constituencies,  or  to  adopt  some  other  method  by 
which  the  Dutch  may  be  permanently  deprived 
of  the  equal  rights  to  secure  which  was  the  pre- 
text upon  which  the  war  was  begun.  Mr.  Iwan- 
Miiller  says  : 

'*If,  then,  we  had  made  our  second  chamber 
the  controlling  power  in  the  federation,  we 
might  reasonably  assume  that  East  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia  would  send 
forty  English  representatives  to  the  senate,  while 
West  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
would  send  twenty  Dutch  members.  If  the  con- 
stituencies for  the  second  chamber  were  mapped 
out  on  the  principle  of  securing  a  British 
majority,  the  task  could  be  easily  accomplished 
without  doing  much  violence  to  the  principle  of 
proportionate  representation.** 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wirgman,  writing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  says  that  the 
Boers  are  likely  to  abstain  from  politics  ftlto* 
gether  after  the  war,  and  that  the  future  consti- 
tution of  the  confederated  colonies  must  be  im* 
posed  upon  them  from  without,  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  imperial  government.  This  is  tho 
view  held  by  Cecil  Rhodes. 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

MJEAN  DE  BLOCH  begins  in  the  Con- 
•  temporary  a  series  of  papers  upon  '  <  The 
Wai-s  of  the  Future,"  in  which  he  embodies  the 
substance  of  the  carefully  reasoned  argument 
which  he  presented  this  summer  to  the  members 
of  the  United  Service  Institution.  M.  de  Bloch 
begins  cheerily  by  expressing  his  astonishment 
that  the  remarkable  evolution  which  is  rapidly 
turning  the  sword  into  a  plowshare  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  even  by  the  professionals  who 
are  paid  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  As  one  who 
has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  subject,  he  sets  forth  his  conclusions  in  a 
paper  of  nearly  thirty  pages.  His  object  in  this 
exposition  is  to  prove  from  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view  that  war  as  a  means  of  deciding 
quarrels  between  nations  is  no  longer  efficacious. 
The  economic  question  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
military  position.  Even  though  the  sword  be 
sharp  and  trusty,  the  army  that  wields  it  will  be 
paralyzed  long  before  it  has  struck  its  decisive 
blow. 

WAR    AN   ANACHRONISM. 

War,  says  M.  de  Bloch,  has  become  an  anach- 
ronism. The  experience  of  the  recent  hostilities 
has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  accepted  doctrines 
upon  which  military  operations  are  based.  Bat- 
tles in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  have  become 
impossible,  and  a  fight  to  a  finish  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  indictment  against  war  is  all  the 
more  overwhelming  because  it  is  supported  by 
those  who  are  themselves  eminent  members  of 
the  military  profession.  The  old  system  of  tac- 
tics has  been  swept  away,  while  the  men  of  use 
and  wont  are  fondly  clinging  to  the  old  traditions. 
M.  de  Bloch  then  quotes  these  authorities,  and 
declares  emphatically  that  they  all  agree  in  main- 
taining that  warfare  has  been  revolutionized,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  one  of  two 
methods.  If  on  the  old  lines,  it  would  result  in 
the  slaughter  of  millions,  whereas,  if  waged  in 
the  only  way  possible  to- day,  it  must  drag  on  for 
years.  In  other  words,  on  technical  grounds, 
war  as  a  means  of  solving  disputes  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

SOUTH    AFRICANS     LESSON. 

The  Transvaal  war  has  supplied  a  series  of  ob- 
ject-lessons which  have  swept  the  last  remnants 
of  terra  firma  from  under  the  feet  of  those  dan- 
gerous enthusiasts  who  continue  to  hug  the  delu- 
sions that  war  in  the  old  sense  is  any  longer  pos- 
sible. M.  de  Bloch  maintains  that  the  Transvaal 
war  has  relegated  the  dogma  of  the  necessity  for 
obligatory  military  service  to  the  limbo  of  dis- 
embodied dreams.     It  is  the  death  of  militarism. 


and  the  wiping  out  of  all  the  advantages  which 
militarism  was  relied  upon  to  secure  for  the  na- 
tions which  cultivated  it.  M.  de  Bloch  then  pro- 
ceeds to  reply  to  the  arguments  used  by  German 
critics  and  others  who  would  deprive  the  lessons 
of  the  Transvaal  war  of  much  of  their  point  by 
attributing  England's  defeats  to  the  defects  of  the 
British  army,  or  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  campaign  was  fought.  M.  de  Bloch  maintains 
that  the  conditions  were  much  more  favorable  to 
the  invader  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  in 
any  European  war,  and  that  the  British  troops, 
both  in  personnel  and  in  material,  possessed  a 
much  greater  superiority  over  the  Boers  than 
any  combatants  in  a  great  war  could  hope  to  en- 
joy, and  that  the  result  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  his  thesis.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  leading  doctrines :  Cavalry  is  useless,  ar. 
tillery  is  powerless,  and  long  training  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  convert  the  civilian  into  a  competent 
fighting  maD.  All  the  anticipations  of  the  anti- 
quated school  of  military  tacticians  have  been 
belied  by  facts.  Yet,  nothwithstanding  this  dem- 
onstration, the  governments  continue  to  squan- 
der millions  upon  preparations  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly lead  to  anything.  This,  says  M.  de  Bloch, 
is  not  statesmanlike,  but  criminal.  But  that  is 
what  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  been  doing. 


SHIPS  OF  WAR  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

THE  Rush-Bagot  Convention,  by  which  is 
meant  the  agreement  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  April  29, 
1817,  limits  the  naval  force  to  be  maintained  by 
the  two  governments  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  three 
100-ton  vessels  each,  and  forbids  the  building 
there  of  other  ships  of  war  by  either  power.  In. 
the  September  number  of  the  North  American 
Review f  Representative  Henry  S.  Boutell,  of  Illi- 
nois, raises  the  question,  <<Is  the  Bush-Bagot 
Convention  Immortal  ? ''  and  considei*s  at  some 
length  the  circumstances  under  which  the  agree- 
ment was  made  and  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  it ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
parties  have  observed  the  convention,  and  the 
various  interpretations  that  have  been  placed  upon 
it ;  and,  finally,  the  reasons  that  have  been  given 
for  its  abrogation  or  modification. 

As  the  convention  reserves  to  both  parties  the 
right  to  abrogate  the  agreement  upon  giving  six 
months'  notice,  and  so  may  be  honorably  ter- 
minated at  any  time  by  either  of  the  parties,  it 
is  proper  to  consider  what  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  convention  in 
the  future.  Shall  we  seek  to  secure  changes  that 
will  make  the  instrument  conform  to  present  con- 
ditioDs,  or  shall  we  demand  abrogation  ? 
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DISADVANTAGES    TO   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  present  arrangement  undeniably  involves 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
arise,  as  Mr.  Boutell  points  out,  from  conditions 
that  did  not  exist  when  the  convention  was  agreed 
to,  and  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  by 
its  framers.  Some  of  tliese  disadvantages  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Boutell  as  follows  : 

**In  the  first  place,  it  debars  the  shipbuilders 
on  the  lakes  from  competing  for  the  construction 
of  such  Government  war  vessels  as  can  pass  the 
Canadian  canals.  This  is  a  discrimination  against 
a  large  and  important  industry  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons. 
The  American  Ship  Building  Company  now  has 
nine  plants  on  the  lakes,  located  at  West  Superior, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Bay  City,  Detroit,  Wyan- 
dotte, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Loraine.  There 
are  three  dther  yards  on  the  lakes,  at  Bay  City, 
Port  Huron,  and  Toledo.  Owing  to  their  prox- 
imity to  the  coal  and  iron  deposits,  all  these  lake 
shipyards  can  compete  successfully  with  any  of 
the  yards  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  They 
have  built  several  lightships  and  other  vessels  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  have  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  lowest  bidders  for  some  of  the 
naval  vessels.  The  Government  is  thus  a  loser 
as  well  by  being  deprived  of  the  competition  of 
these  lake  yards. 

**  The  United  States  suffers  a  still  more  serious 
loss,  which  is  forcibly  alluded  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  his  letter  of  April  16,  1898  : 

This  inquiry  is  prompted  by  the  further  cou»idera- 
tion  that  it  was  doubtless  not  at  all  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  understanding  of  1817  that  the  national 
resources  in  naval  construction  should  be  materially 
diminished  thereby,  as  they  are  at  present  through  the 
exclusion  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  establishments  in 
the  lake  cities.  These  establishments  might  in  emer- 
gency render  important  service  in  the  construction  of 
torpedo  boats  and  other  small  vessels,  which,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  authorities,  could  be  taken 
through  the  Wei  land  Canal  and  placed  in  commission 
for  sea  service  as  promptly  as  would  be  possible  if  they 
were  built  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

<  <  A  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  con- 
vention also  excludes  the  lake  yards  from  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  for  other  countries 
at  peace  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  United  States, 
by  continuing  in  force  this  international  agree- 
ment, deprives  twelve  private  American  ship- 
yards of  great  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by 
all  other  yards  in  the  country.  What  prospect 
of  national  gain  would  now  induce  the  President 
to  make,  or  the  Senate  to  ratify,  a  treaty  which 
would  shut  out  from  the  construction  of  all  naval 
vessels  twelve  other  private  American  shipyards 
on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts  ?  " 


There  is  now  a  naval  militia  organized  in  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  and  Ohio ;  but  the  naval  re- 
serves in  these  States  are  deprived,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  of  1817,  of 
the  practice  on  a  modem  gunboat  that  is  en- 
joyed by  the  reserves  in  the  seaboard  States. 

IN    THE    EVENT    OF    WAB. 

<  <  In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  of  adhering  to  the 
agreement  of  1817,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
position  in  which  the  United  States  would  now 
be  placed  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  al- 
though 1  do  not  take  much  account  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  between  the  two  countries.  War 
ends  all  treaties  between  the  belligerents.  In 
anticipation  of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  conld 
concentrate  on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  a  power- 
ful naval  force  ready  for  operation  on  the  lakes 
upon  the  declaration  of  war.  Our  most  eflSdent 
method  of  opposing  this  force  would  be  by  land 
batteries  commanding  the  upper  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  waters  connecting  the  lakes.  With  or 
without  this  convention,  We  shall  always  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  lakes  until  we  have  constructed  a  waterway 
through  our  own  territory  from  the  ocean  to  the 
lakes  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  as  large  as  those  which  can  pass  throngli 
the  Canadian  canals. 

<  <  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Convention,  and  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  an  adherence  to  its  terms, 
as  now  interpreted,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  loss  to  the  United  States  outweighs  the  gain ; 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  make 
a  new  arrangement  respecting  naval  armaments 
on  the  lakes  ;  that  the  agreement  of  1817  is  ob- 
solete,  and  not  fit  for  the  foundation  of  an  inte^ 
national  understanding  ;  that  a  treaty  should  be 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  would  expressly  annul  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Convention  and  settle  the  questions  of 
armament  and  naval  construction  on  the  lakes  in 
conformity  with  modem  conditions." 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS. 

AVERY  interesting  paper  of  impressions  of 
Russia  and  the  Russians  is  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  September  by  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis'  paper,  which  is  en- 
titled <<  The  Genius  of  Russia,"  contains,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  much  ethnical  theorizing  to  be 
accepted  as  the  final  word  on  Russia ;  bat  ihn 
is  the  defect  of  all  writings  on  Russian  sul^jeeta 
Mr.  Ellis'  impressions  of  Russia  are  &?oiafaleoB 
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the  whole,  but  he  finds  in  the  people  what  he 
calls  a  '*  temperamental  barbarism.'* 

*  *  All  the  traits  of  the  Russian  character  and 
of  Russian  life, — the  hospitality  of  the  people, 
their  copious  repasts,  the  profusion  of  color  in 
their  costumes  and  their  cities,  the  bizarre  inco- 
herence of  their  architecture,  the  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  cruelty  in  their  dispositions,  their 
expansive  frankness  and  emotionality, — these  are 
all  traits  which  are  strictly  barbarous.'* 

A    FREE    AND    CHEERFUL    PEOPLE. 

Russian  scenery,  Mr.  Ellis  quite  truly  finds, 
has  a  wonderful  beauty  of  its  own,  which  Rus- 
sian painters  have  neglected.  **  It  is  an  endless 
succession  of  Corots."  He  finds  in  Russia  an 
unconstraint  and  a  general  air  of  freedom  which 
contrasts  with  western  Europe. 

<<  The  Russian  population,  certainly,  may  well 
be  the  most  resigned  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  the 
least  free,  nor,  in  its  own  way,  even  the  least 
cheerful.  Shaggy,  uncouth,  bewildered — recall- 
ing the  early  pictures  of  the  English  peasant  as 
well  as  the  representations  of  his  own  Scythian 
ancestors  on  the  famous  Nicopol  vase  in  the  Her- 
mitage— for  all  his  air  of  passive  resignation,  the 
Russian  is  yet  energetic.  Very  robust,  very 
healthy,  it  seems,  sometimes  of  almost  colossal 
dimensions,  on  holidays  radiant  and  sweet,  with 
their  shining,  good-natured  faces  and  clean  feast- 
day  clothes,  men  and  women  alike  are  marked  by 
their  quiet  strength,  their  simplicity,  their  frank 
honesty,  singularly  often  with  the  imprint  also  of 
a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and  above  all  a  profound 
and  unfailing  good-nature.  There  is  no  hint  of 
servitude  in  their  expression,  and  still  less  of  any 
pining  for  freedom.  Certainly,  freedom  is  al- 
ways a  relative  term,  and  what  is  freedom  for 
one  is  not  freedom  for  another.  I  should  not 
myself  choose  to  live  in  Russia.  It  is  not  yet  a 
free  country  for  the  man  who  thinks  for  himself. 
But  there  are  not  many  men  who  really  think  for 
themselves,  and  the  ordinary  Russian  can  exert 
himself  freely  witliin  the  circle  of  his  own  activi- 
ties without  meeting  with  any  social  or  govern- 
mental fetters.  I  know  no  great  city  where  the 
peasants  occupy  so  large  and  so  prominent  a  place 
as  in  Moscow  ;  they  constitute  the  markets,  they 
crowd  the  churches,  they  roam  unquestioned  and 
unwatched  even  into  the  private  apartments  of 
the  imperial  palace." 

DEVOTED    TO    THE    BATH. 

As  to  Russian  habits,  he  says  : 

*  <  The  Russian  delights  in  bathing,  not  only  in 
his  own  peculiar  hot-air  bath,  which  everywhere 
abounds  and  is  open  to  the  lowest  classes,  but 
during  summer  in  open-air  bathing,    which  is 


sometimes  carried  on  with  almost  Japanese  frank- 
ness. Only  just  outside  Moscow  I  have  seen  a 
full-grown  girl  bathing  unabashed  in  a  wayside 
stream  ;  and  on  a  popular  summer  feast-day, 
when  a  merry  troop  of  peasants  crowded  into  the 
railway  train,  regardless  of  class,  they  were  radi- 
antly clean,  as  inoffensive  to  sight  and  smell  as 
could  well  be  desired.  No  doubt  the  conditions 
of  Russian  life  foster  dirt.  Poverty,  ignorance, 
cold,  the  necessity  for  close  rooms  and  much 
clothing,  are  conditions  that  easily  produce  filth, 
even  among  a  people  of  less  resigned  tempera- 
ment than  the  Russians.  Those,  however,  who 
point  to  the  stores  of  facts  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated concerning  the  insanitary  conditions 
of  Russia  forget,  if  they  have  ever  been  aware, 
that  it  is  but  a  little  while  since  similar  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  western  Europe,  and  that  even 
to-day  we  are  in  no  country  very  far  removed 
from  them." 

HIGH    MISSIONARY    QUALITIES. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr, 
Ellis'  paper  is  the  section  devoted  to  speculations 
as  to  Russia's  political  future.  *'  The  Russians," 
he  says,  '  *  have  a  special  mission  of  civilization  " 
— in  Asia  only,  be  it  understood. 

<*  But  for  her  peculiar  task  of  dominating 
those  barbaric  Eastern  peoples  which  are  not 
already  in  the  hands  of  European  powers,  and 
have  not  already  shown  some  power  of  civilizing 
themselves,  Russia  is  eminently  fitted.  She  has 
herself,  it  is  true,  not  yet  perfectly  attained 
either  the  civilization  of  the  East  or  of  the  West ; 
she  has  never  reached  the  level  either  of  China 
or  of  France.  But  even  the  elements  of  barbar- 
ism in  her  own  life  and  wavs,  as  well  as  the 
powerful  Asiatic  strain  in  her  blood,  mark  her 
out  for  the  task  which  naturally  falls  to  her,  and 
enable  her  to  blend  harmoniously  with  subju- 
gated peoples,  from  whom  British  conquerors, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  held  permanently 
aloof  by  lofty  disdain.  But  there  is  more  than 
that.  Beyond  any  other  European  people,  the 
Russians  possess  a  degree  of  receptivity,  a  rad- 
ical humanity  of  feeling,  a  fund  of  high  ideal- 
ism, and  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  ideals  to 
practical  life  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  them 
very  far.  These  things,  far  more  than  an  out- 
rageous militarism  or  the  capacity  for  frantic 
industrial  production,  in  the  end  make  up  civil- 
ization." 

EXPANSION    INEVITABLE. 

Therefore,  in  the  future,  Mr.  Ellis  sees  Rus- 
sia expanding  still  farther. 

*  *  The  sphere  of  Russian  influence  and  power 
must  necessarily  ext^^^  \\^^  Clonstai^lj;^;;^^^  to 
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the  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  to  Afghanistan. 
There  may  be  a  little  dispute  here  and  there  as  to 
the  precise  limits  which  tlie  course  of  its  natural 
development  will  not  overpass,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  concerning  tlie  main  lines  of 
Russia's  development.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
Russia  holds  Asia  in  her  liands  ;  and  ceirainly 
long  before  the  present  century  is  out  Russia  will 
be  universally  acknowledged  as  tlie  supreme 
Asiatic  power.  Beyond  Constantinople  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Russia  will  develop  westward. 
Constantinople,  it  is  true,  naturally  belongs  to 
Russia  ;  it  is  a  source  of  her  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions, religiously  and  politically  the  metropolis 
of  that  ancient  Eastern  empire  to  which  she  is  the 
only  possible  successor.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of 
the  natural  outlets  of  Russia,  and  for  over  a 
century  the  Slav  migration  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  this  region.  Any  opposition 
to  Russia's  claim  to  the  ultimate  possession  of 
Constantinople  is  artificial  and  fictitious,  based  on 
the  jealousies  of  other  nations,  for  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that,  failing  its  present 
possessors,  no  power  has  Russia's  claims  to  Con- 
stantinople. It  may  certainly  be  added  that  Con- 
stantinople, however  important  it  may  once  have 
been,  is  now  a  possession  of  little  more  than  senti- 
mental value.  The  whole  Mediterranean,  indeed, 
once  the  chief  center  and  source  of  human  civil- 
ization, is  becoming  a  spot  mainly  interesting  to 
tourists  and  archaeologists .  Constantinople  is  a 
specially  eligible  site  for  excavation  ;  it  will  not 
henceforth  be  much  more  than  this,  for  the  centers 
of  life  are  tending  to  pass  from  this  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  the  Pacific,  surrounded 
by  Russia,  Japan,  Australia,  and  America,  will 
wash  the  shores  of  all  the  youngest  and  most 
vigorous  countries  in  the  world,  without  one  ex- 
ception. It  will  be  the  special  privilege  of  Russia 
that  she  alone  among  these  lands  represents 
Europe.  In  the  Pacific,  P^urope  will  only  exist 
by  reason  of  Russia's  presence  thcire.  For  us 
Europeans,  the  only  direct  route  to  the  new  world 
of  the  future  is  through  Russia,  and  all  our  chief 
interests  in  that  new  world  are  inevitably  placed 
in  Russia's  hands. '* 

'J'ho  only  possibles  rival  to  Russia  as  a  world 
power  is  the  United  States.     In  conclusion,  Mr 
Ellis  likens  Russia  to  a  youthful  Russian  giant- 
ess whom  he  saw  exhibite<i  in  Europe  some  years 
ago. 

•'  Unlike  most  of  her  kind,  Elizabeth  Lyska 
WHS  healthy  and  well-formed,  very  gentle,  with 
a  sense  about  her  of  yet  undeveloped  force.  A 
company  of  anthropologists  had  been  invited  to 
meet  her,  and  she  gazed  down  at  the  pigmy  men 
of  science  examining  her  witJi  a  smile  on  her 
grave,    sweet   face,    half   tender,    half   amused. 


That  colossal  child,  with  the  mystery  of  her  tun 
developed  force,  has  always  seemed  to  me  since 
to  be  the  symbol  of  her  people." 


THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  SIBERIA. 

THE  gold-mining  possibilities  of  Siberia  tie 
only  now  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Even  the  Russians 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  extent  of  the  gold  fields 
which  may  eventually  make  of  their  vast  Asiatic 
possessions  the  richest  domain  in  the  world.  And 
yet  all  exi)lorers  and  engineers  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter  testify  to  the  existence  of  beds 
of  gold-bearing  sand  and  reefs  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  as  yet  un worked,  not  only  in  Siberia,  but 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  as  well.  These  facts 
are  brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Kiigineering  Magazine  for  September  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Purington,  who  has  recently  visited  Siberia 
and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  gold-bearing  area  of  Siberia  is  divided  as 
follows  : 

Square  mikii 
Ural  district   (lying  partly  in  Siberia  and 

partly  in  eastern  Russia) 6(M)00 

Yenisei  district 280.000 

Trans- Baikal  district  (south) auno 

Trans-Baikal  district  (north) IflO^ 

Amur  district 800,000 

Total  gold-bearing  area 880,000 

Compare  with  this  total  tlie  gold-bearing  area 
of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  following 

table  : 

Square  mUM. 

California u,000 

Rocky  Mountain  district,  including  Nevada 

and  South  Dakota 180^000 

Appalachian  district 10,000 

Alaska  districts aOjOOO 

Total  gold-bearing  area MMlOO 

The  annual  gold  product  per  capita  of  popnla* 
tion  is  about  the  same  in  Siberia  as  in  the  United 
States,  although  the  mining  methods  erapbyed 
in  Siberia  are  primitive  and  wasteful,  while  in 
th(;  United  States  the  latest  improved  processes 
are  availed  of. 

The  Russians  began  placer  mining  in  Siberia 
during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. ,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Purington's  account,  they  have  made 
little  improvement  in  their  mining  methods  sines 
that  time.  The  source  of  the  Siberian  product 
is  still  placer  gold — i.  e. ,  the  gold  found  in  atieiiD 
deposits  overlying  the  gold-bearing  quarti  veias. 

WASTEFULNESS   OF   PLACER    MININO. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Califonun 
and  Australian  placer  miners  rapidly  impnifed 
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the  mechanical  methods  of  handling  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels.  In  California,  for  example, 
hydraulic  mining  was  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  grave]  carrying  only  two  cents  to  the  cubic 
yard  in  gold  could  be  profitably  handled.  The 
Siberian,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  changea  in 
liis  macliinery.  It  is  said  that  precisely  the  same 
types  of  gold-washing  machines  which  were  in 
use  itt  Siberia  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  are  in  use  to-day  in  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Lena  and  Amur  rivers.  All  the  work  is 
done  by  men  and  horses,  with  practically  no 
mechanical  assistance.  Not  more  bhan  500  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  can  be  washed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Siberian  miner  never  attempts  to 
work  gravel  where  the  tenor  is  less  than  33  cents 
in  gold  to  the  cubic  yard  of  gravel.  Mr.  Pu- 
ringtou  mentions  one  mine  proprietor  who,  in 
order  to  attain  an  annual  product  of  $800,000  in 
gold,  employs  2,000  men  and  over  500  horses. 
ile  handles  ni'arly  1,200,000  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  during  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  his  oper- 
ations ainounts  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  gold  produced.  To  do  the  same  work,  Mr. 
Purington  estimates  that  only  live  American 
steam-sliovels  or  land-dredges  would  be  required, 
with  suitable  machinery  for  washing  the  gravel, 
Bsving  the  gold,  and  disposing  of  the  debris. 
The  services  of  perliaps  sixty  men  would  be 
needed,  and  engine  and  boiler  capacity  up  to  600 
horse-power.  "The  entire  running  and-  adniin- 
-  istration  expenses  would  amount  to  something  less 


than  1 5  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  material  handled, 
as  against  50  cents  by  the  Siberian  method." 

Mr.  Purington  especially  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  twenty -five-million -dollar 
gold  product  of  Siberia  is  obtained  from  gold- 
bearing  gravels  or  superficial  deposits,  and  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  the  quaitz  reefs  lying  underneath, 

"Deep  mining,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
tei'm,  is  almost  unknown  in  Siberia.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a  shaft  in  any  gold-quartz 
mine  in  the  country  which  exceeds  five  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  nor  is  there  a  tunnel  a  thousand 
feet  long.  When  this  sort  of  mining  activity  is 
compared  with  that  which  has  recently  existed 
on  the  South  African  Rand  deposits,  or  with  tb&t 
of  the  great  Comstock  lode,  where  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  shafts  and  tunnels  were  driven 
on  the  vein  in  a  single  year,  the  reasons  for  such 
startling  contrast  appear  worthy  of  some  investi- 
gation. That  gold-bearing  veins  warranting  ex- 
tensive mining  and  milling  operations  exist  in 
Siberia  is  beyond  question.  During  the  coutse 
of  examinations  of  Siberian  gold  deposits  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  fifteen  months,  I  have  seen 
lodes  in  many  parta  of  the  country  which  if 
worked  would  pay  large  returns." 


OF   QCARTZ   IlINmO. 

One  quartz  mine,  however,  is  being  worked 
by  modem  methods  ;  this  ia  in  the  Achinsk  dis- 
trict of  Siberia,    to  the   west  of  the   Yenisei 
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River,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  mine  was 
visited  and  inspected  by  Mr.  Purington,  who  de- 
scribes the  wall -rock  of  the  vein  as  full  of  little 
crystals  of  iron -sulphide  ;  on  closer  inspection, 
particles  of  gold  were  visible.  When  the  quartz 
in  the  face  of  the  drift  was  reached,  there  were 
still  more  remarkable  **  finds." 

**Here,  by  candlelight,  on  the  face  of  quartz 
eight  feet  in  width,  appeared  wire-like  strings 
and  masses  of  native  gold,  extending  in  lines 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  walls  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  drift,  which  was  about  six  feet 
high.  Such  an  unprecedented  display  war- 
ranted the  opinion  that  here  was  the  prize  '  speci- 
men mine'  of  the  world,  or  that  Siberians  were 
past  masters  in  the  art  of  *  salting.'  More  was 
to  come,  however.  In  no  less  than  six  openings 
on  this  vein,  all  following  it  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  mountain -side,  we  were 
shown  these  marvelous  exhibitions  of  free  gold. 
Blasts  of  powder  were  put  in  wherever  we  di- 
rected. Specimens  were  taken  from  the  fresh 
face,  beaten  up  in  mortars,  and  panned.  In 
every  case  gold  was  found,  often  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  ton.  Salting  appeared 
out  of  the  question,  and  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  vein  along  a  course  of  seven  hundred 
feet  showed  the  free  gold  already  found  in  the 
tunnels.  By  an  exhibition  of  his  government 
record  books,  kept  by  order  of  the  mining  de- 
partment to  accompany  the  consignments  of 
gold  turned  in  to  the  agents  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg mint,  the  owner  proved  to  us  that  he  had 
in  four  months'  time  taken  over  fifty -thousand 
dollars  from  this  vein,  crushing  only  eighteen 
tons  of  ore  a  day. 

"  That  the  deposit  described  above  is  not  of  an 
exceptional  character  in  Siberia  could  be  proven 
by  the  citation  of  numerous  examples.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  however,  that  where  sensible  and 
businesslike  mining  operations  have  been  under- 
taken they  have  met  with  success.  By  means  of 
the  railroad,  Central  Siberia  is  now  much  easier  of 
access  than  are  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  rates  of  transportation  for  both  passengers  and 
merchandise  are  extraordinarily  low." 

Mr.  Purington  concludes  with  the  prediction 
that,  if  American  machinery  and  mining  meth- 
ods should  be  introduced  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  Russian  and  Siberian  operators,  the 
annual  gold  output  of  the  country  could  be 
raised  to  $200,000,000,  and  maintained  at  that 
figure  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years.  In 
other  words,  he  estimates  Siberia's  gold  as 
equivalent  in  value  to  twice  the  amount  which 
can  be  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  Rand  when 
peace  is  restored  in  South  Africa. 


CENSUS  DISCLOSURES  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND 

CANADA. 

IN  two  widely  separated  portions  of  King  Ed- 
ward's dominions  the  publication  of  the 
census  figures  of  1901  has  been  followed  by  no 
little  chagrin  and  disappointment.  Both  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  it  was  found  that  the 
gain  of  population  for  the  past  decade  had  been 
comparatively  slight — in  Australia  less  than  19 
per  cent.,  and  in  Canada  only  a  little  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

From  an  article  on  the  Australian  census  con- 
tributed to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  M.P.,  we 
learn  that  the  enumeration  of  March  31,  1901, 
disclosed  a  population  in  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth of  3,777,212  persons,  thus  distrib- 
uted : 

New  South  Wales 1,88SJBB 

Victoria U9^874 

Queensland fiQS,8BS 

South  Australia 883^606 

Western  Australia 18S«558 

Tasmania 171,005 

In  1891,  the  population  of  the  same  political 
divisions  numbered  3,183,237.  The  increase  of 
the  ten  years  was  therefore  a  total  of  593,975. 
The  increase  in  each  of  the  last  four  decades  was 
as  follows  : 

1861-1871 SUBjETV 

1871-1881 588,097 

1881-1891 980,«n 

1891-1901 568,975 

SLOW    PROGRESS. 

Proceeding  to  analyze  the  figures,  Mr.  Ewing 
says : 

**From  1891  to  1901  the  states  of  Australia 
showed  a  gain  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of 
588,647,  while  from  immigration  it  was  only 
5,328.  And  if  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  population  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gain  in  population  from  the  source  last 
mentioned  was  less  than  in  any  like  period  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  How  un- 
favorably the  last  decade  compares  with  the  three 
periods  immediately  preceding  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  figures  : 

Ghdnbj 
Period.  Immlgrmtkn. 

1861-1871 ingni 

1871-1881 1M,T» 

1881-1891 «i,m 

1891-1901 ^jm 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  each  state  giv«a 
very  interesting  results. 

<<  In  New  South  Wales,  the  population  in  1901 
was  1,362,232,  as  compared  with  1,132,234  tan 
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years  previously,  showing  a  gain  of  229,998  per- 
sons. During  the  same  period  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  226,563,  and  the  net  gain 
by  immigration  was  only  3,435  ;  the  state,  there- 
fore, barely  held  its  own, 

"In  Victoria,  the  population  increased  from 
1,140,405  to  1,195,874,  or  by  56,469.  During 
the  ten  yeai-s,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
173,773,  and  there  was  an  excess  of  persons  leav- 
ing the  state  over  those  arriving  to  tho  extent  of 
117,604.  Of  these  latter.  76,360  were  males  and 
41,944  females.  The  exodua  of  males  from  Vic- 
tona  during  the  ten  years  was  almost  equal  to 
the  excess  of  male  births  over  deaths.  The  state, 
therefore,  quite  failed  to  hold  its  own. 

"The  gain  of  population  in  Queensland  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  was  109,174,  of  which  66,744 
was  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
22,430  to  immigration. 

"  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  both  lost 
population  by  emigration,  in  the  first  case  to  the 
extent  of  16,373,  and  in  the  latter  3,363  ;  but 
as  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  South 
Australia  was  5S,537,  and  in  Tasmania  27,762, 
there  was  a  net  gain  in  population  in  the  one 
state  of  42, 164,  and  in  the  other  of  24,399. 

"Western  Australia  is  the  only  state  that 
shows  satisfactorily  during  the  period  1891—1901, 
in  comparison  with  former  decades,  the  gain  of 
the  state  being  132,771 — viz.,  15,268  by  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  and   117,503  by  immigra- 

IMMIGRATION. 

' '  The  figures  in  regard  lo  movement  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  six  states  during  the  last  ten  years 
are  sorry  reading,  and  they  are  madq  no  better 
by  comparing  them  with  previous  years. 
Gain  bt  Imhiobatioh  Sinch  isn. 


tionality  of  the  persous  arriving  and  departing 
from  the  colony,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  during  the  ten  years  the  Asiatic  popu- 
lation resident  in  Australia  has  increased  con- 
siderably, and  that  the  bulk,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  5,328  persons  gained  by  immigration  con- 
sisted of  Japanese,  Hindus,  or  other  colored 
races.  'This  interesting  point  must,  however, 
wait  for  definite  settlement  until  the  census  re- 
turns relating  to  birthplaces  are  published." 

THE   AOSTBALIAN   WOMAN. 

When  the  first  results  of  the  census  were  pub- 
lished, it  was  discovered  that  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  had  increased  in  the  larger 
states  and  in  the  metropolitan  centers.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Bwing  says  : 

"Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  female 
population  increased  during  the  last  ten  years 
from  1,474,314  to  1,788,264— that  is,  by  313,- 
943^while  the  male  population  increased  from 
1,708,943  to  1,988,948 — that  is,  by  only  280,- 
025.  When  the  detailed  figures  are  looked  into, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  male  births 
exceeded  the  female,  and  that,  while  there  was  a 
gain  of  10,768  males  by  immigration,  the  depar- 
tures of  females  exceeded  the  arrivals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  5,440.  The  superior  increase  of  females 
during  the  ten  years  has  been  brought  about 
solely  by  there  being  fewer  deaths  among  females 
than  among  males.  During  the  period  under 
review,  the  number  of  males  who  died  was  264,- 
863,  and  of  females  188,744,  showing  an  excess 
of  male  deaths  of  76,119,  which  more  than  ac- 
counts for  the  superior  increase  in  the  number 
of  females  in  the  ten  years. 

"  In  no  states  have  the  sexes  reached  a  nu- 
merical equality.  In  Victoria,  however,  the 
census  shows  that  the  males  exceed  the  females 
by  only  7,920,  and  in  Tasmania  the  excess  is 
still  less." 

Canadian  Statistics. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada is  given  by  the  recent  census  as  5,338,883 — 
an  increase  of  505,644  during  the  last  ten  years. 
This  population  was  found  to  be  distribute! 
among  the  provinces  as  follows : 


*  Denows  exceaa  of  tMulgrutluu. 

"The  figures  require  little  comment,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  Australia  cannot  become  a  great 
nation  unless  its  population  is  more  largely  re- 
cruited than  has  been  the  case  during  tho  past 
forty  years. 

"As  regards  the  last  ten  years,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  analysis  showing  the  na- 
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The  National  Qeographie  Magazine  for  Septem 
ber  gives  the  fallowing  figures  for  the  populatioi 
of  Canadiati  cities,  by  muoicipal  boundaries : 


From  a  study  of  the  population  by  fatniJieB, 
the  Geographic  Magazine  finds  that  in  nearly 
every  province  the  percentage  of  increase  by 
families  is  considerably  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increase  of  the  actual  population. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  number  of 
families  : 


A  LEADING  PBEHIER  IH  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

THE  Right  Hon.  Ricliard  Seddon,  prime 
minister  in  New  Zealand,  occupies  most  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Dolman's  sketch  of  political  lead- 
ers of  that  colony,  which  appears  in  the  Windsor 
for  September.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  Premier  of  Laixir,  the  author  of  the  first 
old-age  pensioDS  act  passed  within  the  British 
empire,  bggan  life  himself  as  a  poor  workingman. 
"The  son  of  a  Lancashire  artisan,  he  stalled 
life  at  St.  Helens  with  miicti  the  same  education 
and  prospects  as  any  other  lad  in  his  grade  of- 
life.  Before  he  was  twenty,  however,  he  showed 
independent  judgment  by  emipratinc  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  where  Mr.  Seddon  sjient  some  years 
as  a  working  engineer  on  the  railway.  Then  he 
was  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  1876  he  settled  at  Ktimara,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  South  Tsland," 


FBOM   OOLD   UtHE   1 

He  once  acted  as  maDager  of  ft  canteeD  at  i 
miner's  camp,  and  is  therefore  sometimefl  caUed 
"an  ex-publican."  He  made  his  way,  not  bj 
great  Gnds  of  gold,  but  by  hia  championship  of 

"Mr.  Seddon  did  not  make  a  'pile'  by  his 
change  of  country  and  of  employment,  but  it 
proved  the  making  of  his  public  career.  HevM 
first  heard  of  as  an  advocate  of  miners'  rights  in 
the  local  court,  then  he  was  elected  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  on  the  county  council, 
and  finally  well  started  on  the  road  to  the  pre- 
miership by  his  election  in  1879  as  member  for 
Hokitika  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A    CHAMPION   OS    THE  CAMP. 

Mr.  Dolman,  who  has  interviewed  Mr.  Seddon, 
communicates  the  following  incident,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  rising  statesman  made  his  way  hj 
means  even  more  forcible  than  tongue  or  vote : 

"  Of  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  Seddon's  life  an 
anecdote  was  told  me  which,  if  not  literally  true, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
hold  which  he  has  got  upon  the  pieople  of  New 
Zealand.  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  miners 
of  Dead  Horse  Gully,  let  me  say,  and  those  of 
Falling  Stat  Creek.  The  miners  of  the  Oully 
wished  to  settle  the  matter  by  the  ordeal  of  bat- 
tle, and  accordingly  sent  their  chosen  represent- 
ative to  the  Creek  with  a  challenge  to  fight  the 
best  man.  The  champion  of  D^  Horse  Gully 
was  a  bully  who  had  t3rrannized  over  the  minen 
in  both  camps,  and  was  only  chosen  now  in  the  be- 
lief that  his  prowess  would  intimidate  the  enemy. 
This  effect  it  seemed  likely  to  have,  until  Dick 
Seddon  offered  to  fight  the  bully  in  his  comrades' 
cause.  Fight  he  did,  and  won  such  a  victory 
as  made  him  the  hero  tbencefoith  of  the  whole 
camp." 

A   POWER    BEHIND   THE   THRONE. 

How  this  Lancashire  lad,  who  began  his  career 
by  working  hard  on  his  grandfather's  lann  in 
the  old  country,  has  been  able  to  attempt  l^inla- 
tion  of  the  most  difficult  and  successful  kind  is* 
perhaps  partly  explained  by  a  hint  dropped  id 
the  following  paragraph  -. 

"  Early  m  18^6,  Mr.  Reeves  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  for  labor  to  accept  the  office  of 
agent-general  for  New  Zealand,  in  which  he  in 
so  well  known  in  London.  Having  exercised  a 
great  intellectual  influence  over  Mr.  Seddon,  it 
is  almost  with  paternal  enthusiasm  that  Mr. 
Reeves  adds  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  agent- 
general  that  of  explaining  and  defending  the 
social  legislation  for  which  New  Zealand  has  dia- 
tingnished  itself  touring  the  last  few  years,  aad 
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he  would  Beem  to  be  cle&rl;  destioed  for  the 
premiership  himself  as  Boon  a&  a  vacancy  should 

DESIONS   ON   CHINA. 

In  an  appended  pen  portrait  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Myers  of  the  "Premier  Imperialist  at  Home," 
Mr.  Seddon  is  reported  as  saying  : 

'<  '  My  latest  trouble,'  said  he,  'and  one  that 
has  brought  me  keen  disappointment,  was  the 
colony's  failure  to  respond  to  my  call  for  New 
Zealand  volunteers  for  China.  My  demand  was 
dubbed  "  far-fetched,"  "quixotic,"  "  ultra- impe^ 
rialiatic. "  But  the  press  and  my  colleagues  are 
wrong.  This  is  no  extreme,  impulsive  scheme 
of  mine.  1  always  try  to  look  a  longway  ahead. 
^Eventualities  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
adjustment  of  aEFairs  in  China  tliat  will  necessi- 
tate New  Zealand's  coming  to  the  fore.  We  lie, 
geographically,  in  a  direct  sea  line  from  Chinese 
ports, — three  weeks'  sailing  will  bring  any  foreign 
warship  to  our  shores.  Were  we  to  send  New 
Zealand  soldiers  to  help  in  the  defense  of  British 
rights  in  China,  we  would  make  them  feel  our 
power.  But,  to  my  profound  regret,  my  foresight 
is  misi:iterpreted."' 


THE  POSITION  OF  LORD  BOSEBEBT. 

IN  the  FortnigMy  Review  for  September,  the 
writer  who  disguises  his  identity  behind  the 
nom  de  plume ot  "Calchas"  contributes  an  "Open 
Letter  to  Lord  Rosobery,"  in  which  he  treats  the 
former  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  more  seriously 
tban  most  of  his  critics  are  inclined  to  do.  "It 
will  be  good  for  you,"  he  says  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
■ '  to  avoid  a  too  genei-al  popularity,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  little  hatred." 

Speaking  of  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  deliver- 
ances to  the  City  Liberals,  ' '  Calchas  "  says  ; 

"So  far  as  your  intentions  were  declared  to 
tiie  City  Libera]  Club,  they  were  absolutely  dis- 
i*[>pointing  to  those  middle  elements  of  national 
<i]iinion  to  which  you  had  hitherto  appealed  with 
i-iost  success.  They  dislike  the  government, 
'i'liny  reject  the  opposition.  But  they  believe  that 
riie  rfile  you  propose  to  yourself,  so  far  from  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  the  weaknesses  of  either, 
would  confirm  the  supine  security  of  the  one. 
make  confusion  worse  confounded  among  the 
other,  and  aggravate  all  that  is  already  weak  and 
liad  in  the  political  situation.  No  honest  man 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  public 
feeling  could  hesitate  to  tell  you,  if  liis  opinion 
were  asked,  that  your  public  influence  with  any 
characteristic  section  of  the  community  would  l>e 
extinguished  by  another  intervention  of  that 
character." 


"  Calchas, "  after  thus  faithfully  dealing  with 
Lord  Rosebery.  does  him  a  good  service  in  ex- 
huming the  presidential  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  1874, 
when  Lord  Rosebery  was  only  twenty-seven  yeai's 
of  age.     "  Calcbas  "  says : 

"No  one  has  diagnosed  the  elements  of  na- 
tional weakness  more  clearly,  even  since  the 
searching  lessons  of  the  present  war  afforded  the 
unmistakable  revelation  of  our  symptoms,  than 
you  did  in  1874,  when  your  instinct  for  the  fu- 
ture was  more  sensitive  than  that  of  any  politician 
in  Great  Britain." 

THE    PLACK  OF    ETHICAL   FERVOR. 

But  having  thus  laid  some  salve,  "Calchas" 
resumes  the  rod,  and  discourses  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery as  follows : 

"The  place  of  ethical  fervor,  believe  it,  has 
not  passed  away  from  politics.  Beyond  all  men 
prominent  in  public  life,  except  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley,  you  have  the  authentic  impulse  bom  of  social 
insight  and  sympathy.  When  you  plead  for  the 
wretched,  the  suffering,  for  the  poor  in  darkness, 
you  move,  you  agitate.  In  that  mood  of  elo- 
quence you  can  trouble  and  lift  the  heart  of  the 
nation  with  something  of  the  lyric  cry,  and 
communicate  a  fine  inspiration  to  the  imperial 
idea.  England  needs  you  if  the  clotted  pliilistin- 
ism  of  a  vulgar  and  a  vaunting  sense  of  empire 
is  to  be  dissolved.  Your  message  to  the  country 
has  been,  '  Action,  action,  action  ! '  The  message 
is,  '  Action,  action,  action  ! ' 
accomplished  Ishmaelite  is 
with  tlie  retention  of  your 
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public  influence,  who  are  to  be  your  associates  ? 
The  dream  of  a  middle  party  disappeared  after  the 
Blenheim  demonstration  as  swiftly  and  irrevo- 
cably as  if  its  fascinating  attractions  had  never 
floated  before  any  human  mind." 

THE    CRISIS    OF   HIS    DESTINY. 

His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

*  *  The  only  personality  through  which  Liberal- 
ism can  hope  to  appeal  to  the  nation  and  the 
empire  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  is  yours. 

<<lt  appeared,  after  the  South  African  disas- 
ters had  changed  the  public  view  of  many  men 
and  things,  that  henceforward  only  two  men 
would  count  in  public  life — Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  doubt  now  is  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  alone  is  to  count.  Your  des- 
tiny has  reached  its  crisis,  and  upon  your  present 
determination  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  fortunes 
of  one  party  or  the  other  will  depend  whetlier 
history  is  to  devote  to  your  career  the  damaging 
footnote  or  the  appreciative  chapter." 

His  AfiTgresslve  Lassitude. 

The  author  of  *<  Musings  Without  Method" 
devotes  two  or  three  pages  in  the  September 
number  of  Blackwood  to  a  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery.  He  says  many  sarcastic 
things  at  the  expense  of  the  late  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  sums  up  the  case  against  him 
without  even  recommending  him  to  mercy.  He 
says : 

<'<Dalmenv  is  one  of  those,*  said  an  Eton 
master  some  forty  years  ago,  *  who  like  the  palm 
without  the  dust ; '  and  assuredly  Lord  Rosebery 
has  won  more  palms  with  less  dust  than  the  most 
of  men.  He  is  a  Nicias  who  translates  hesita- 
tion into  inertness,  a  Fabius  who  delays  so  stren- 
uously that  he  never  comes  into  action.  Nor 
would  his  temperament  and  character  be  an  in- 
convenience to  the  state  had  he  not  usurped  a 
sort  of  leadership." 

In  endeavormg  to  account  for  what  the  writer 
calls  the  aggressive  lassitude  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
he  attributes  it  first  to  his  cunningly  unstable 
character,  and  then  to  the  fact  **that  to  high 
rank  and  a  love  of  affairs  he  brings  no  passionate 
conviction,  no  reckless  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
the  defects  of  an  inactive  temperament  have  been 
intensified  fivefold  by  a  hapless  education.  For 
Lord  Rosebery  was  at  once  the  creation  and  the 
creature  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 


STILL    A    "MAN    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


?» 


may  demand  to  be  led,  he  may  throw  over  his 
party  at  its  worst  crisis,  but  he  cannot  destroy 
the  people's  interest.  No  public  man  of  oar  day 
has  a  more  generous  notice  of  the  press  which  be 
fears.  But  the  press,  for  all  its  arrogance,  is 
not  yet  omnipotent,  and  is  daily  weakening  it8 
influence  by  a  reckless  disregard  of  truth.  It 
can  force  the  world  to  talk  about  this  man  or 
that ;  it  cannot  insure  any  man's  acceptance.  In 
other  words,  it  has  the  power  of  nomination,  and 
none  other.  Accordingly,  it  has  nominated  Lord 
Rosebery  for  every  position  to  which  wealth  and 
intelligence  may  aspire,  but  its  nomination  has 
not  been  ratified,  and  in  its  despite  Lord  Rose- 
bery will  probably  remain  *  dissociated  and  iso- 
lated'  until  the  end.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  him  <  the  man  of  the  future ;' 
a  man  of  the  future  he  remains  to-day — with  a 
shorter  time  of  fulfillment." 


But  the  writer  in  Blackivood  is  more  puzzled  to 
account  for  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  than  he 
is  for  his  fame  : 

<<  But  more  strange  than  his  vacillating  career 
is  his  unbroken  popularity.     Being  a  leader,  he 


A  ROSEBERY-CHAMBERLAIN  ALLIANCE? 

IT  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  second  August 
number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  a  character 
sketch  of  Lord  Rosebery  by  M.  Achille  Viallate. 
The  preliminary  account  of  Lord  Rosebery's  po- 
litical career  which  M.  Viallate  gives  need  not 
detain  us  except  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon 
the  French  writer's  exceptional  acquaintance  with 
English  politics,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  an 
intuitive  comprehension.  Naturally,  however, 
M.  Viallate  is  most  interesting  when  lie  quits  the 
easy  ground  of  biographical  information  and  em- 
barks on  the  delicate  task  of  penetrating  within 
the  man  himself  in  order  to  note  what  is  his  po- 
sition to-day  and  what  are  his  views  and  his 
hopes. 

LORD    rosebery's    POPULABITY. 

First  of  all,  this  appreciative  critic  fully  ac- 
knowledges Lord  Rosebery's  remarkable  popu- 
larity with  all  classes  of  society — a  popularitj 
won  partly  by  his  victories  on  the  turf,  pat  tly  by 
a  certain  natural  courtesy  and  human  synipa^iy. 
He  goes  on  to  say  of  the  ex -premier  that  there 
are  few  problems  which  his  fine,  delicate  intelli- 
gence, with  its  keen  intellectual  curiosity,  has  not 
attacked,  and  there  are  few  opinions  which  it 
has  not  forced  itself  to  understand.  A  debater 
rather  than  an  orator.  Lord  Rosebery  prefers  to 
appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to  passion.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  the  orator's  gift  of  sympathy 
with  his  audience  ;  his  voice,  though  of  no  re- 
markable compass,  is  nevertheless  extremely 
flexible,  and  its  musical  clearness  enables  it  to  be 
distinctly  heard  even  in  the  largest  halls.  Can* 
ously  enough,  M.  Viallate  prefers  the  stady  of 
Pitt  to  the  study  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Hetona) 
though  he  willingly  acknowledges  the  impartU- 


^  _  1-  .^. 
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vhich  Lord  Rosebery  displays  in  the  latter 
c  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
r's  jailers. 

THE   SECRET   OF   HIS   FAILURE. 

ae  French  writer  then  asks  himself  how  a 
endowed  with  all  these  qualifications  failed 
ompletely  as  a  party  leader.  The  answer, 
links,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  handicap  of 
'ard  circumstances  such  as  the  accident  of 
peerage  or  the  ambitions  of  rivals,  but  in 
i  Rosebery's  own  personality.  The  ex-pre- 
possesses, he  admits,  something  of  the  same 
lisliingly  wide  intellectual  outlook  which  dis- 
lished  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  is  totally  with- 
hat  power  of  intellectual  concentration  which 
the  basis  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  success  as  a 
jr.  The  critical  spirit  is  Lord  Rosebery's 
t  enemy.  As  Mr.  Pitt  so  truly  said,  the 
ish  love  a  statesman  whom  they  understand 
link  that  they  understand,  and  in  spite  of  all 
opularity  the  masses  have  never  really  under- 
I  Lord  Rosebery.  What  greater  contrast 
1  there  be  than  that  between  Lord  Rose- 
's fastidious,  critical,  artistic  temperament 
the  positive,  prejudiced  mind  of  the  average 
ish  man  1 

IMPERIALISM    AND    SOCIAL    REFORMS. 

Viallate  agrees  with  Lord  Rosebery  in 
[ing  that  the  Liberal  party  ought  to  have 
med  with  the  sentiment  of  imperialism  which 
gradually  developed  in  England  in  the  last 
ter  of  a  century.  This  sentiment  our  French 
;  attributes  partly  to  the  vague  fears  engen- 
i  in  the  British  mind  by  the  sudden  growth 
jveral  great  empires,  and  he  declares  that 
)  preservation  of  the  British  empire  ought  to 
le  of  the  chief  planks  in  the  programme  of 
7  political  party."  For  the  rest,  M.  Vial- 
ecalls  regretfully  that  speech,  delivered  more 
ten  years  ago,  in  which  Lord  Rosebery  laid 
wn  that  the  politics  of  the  future  would  be 
olitics  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  function  of 
itatesman  would  be  to  guide  the  working 
38  in  the  dangerous  exercise  of  power.  Now, 
iver,  domestic  reforms  no  longer  occupy  the 
place  in  Lord  Rosebery's  mind,  and  he  has 
lis  faith  in  the  democracy.  No  longer  is  he 
liberal  without  epithet,"  as  he  proudly  pro- 
ed  himself  to  be  at  Edinburgh  in  1885  ;  he 
>ecome  a  *' Liberal  Imperialist."  The  great 
of  the  Liberal  party,  though  unquestionably 
,ed  by  the  imperialist  sentiment,  mistrusts 
Dcllicose  character  associated  with  it,  and 
to  see  social  reforms  elbowed  out. 
ch,  in  brief,  is  M.  Viallate's  view  of  the 
tion,  and  in  so  far  as  he  allows  himself  to 


prophesy,  he  points  not  obscurely  to  a  Rosebery - 
Chamberlain  alliance  in  the  future.  The  Liberal 
party  must,  he  thinks,  come  round  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery, who  is  at  the  same  time  fatally  inclined  to 
Conservative  ideas.  M.  Viallate  admits  that  Lord 
Rosebery's  conception  of  the  empire  is  not  so 
dangerous  or  so  vulgar  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
but  if  it  came  to  a  struggle  between  the  two  men 
sitting  in  the  same  cabinet,  M.  Viallate  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  another  Cham- 
berlain victory. 

THE  PUGHT  OF  THE  BRITISH  TRADE- 
UNIONS. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  contributes 
to  the  Positivist  Review  for  September  a 
brief  paper  concerning  the  recent  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  civil  liability  of 
trade-unions  for  the  acts  of  their  ofiBcials.  Mr. 
Harrison's  paper  is  pessimistic  in  the  extreme. 
He  regards  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  being  morally  and  legally  final.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  doubts  whether 
qualified  lawyers  will  find  it  easy  to  displace  any 
one  of  the  precise  propositions  laid  down  by 
Lord  Lindley  in  his  judgment.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  as  settled  that  the  law  is  as 
Lord  Lindley  lays  it  down.  And  what  is  the 
result  of  this  ?  Mr.  Harrison  tells  the  working- 
men  of  England  that,  as  the  result  of  these 
judgments,  **  they  have  lost  important  interests 
of  tiieir  daily  labor  for  which  a  previous  genera- 
tion struggled  and  believed  they  had  won  for- 
ever. Two  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  last  few  weeks  have  deeply  affected  the  legal 
positions  of  the  trade-unions  of  our  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  judgments  have 
practically  made  new  law, — law  which  must  pre- 
vent trade- unions  from  doing  many  things  that, 
for  twenty -five  years,  they  have  believed  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  which  exposes  the  whole 
of  their  funds  to  legal  liabilities  from  which  till 
now  they  have  been  thought  to  be  exempt. 

*<  Until  the  acts  of  1871  and  1875,  which  1 
ized  trade-unions  and  strikes,  the  uni  lo  il- 

legal societies,  and  could  be  robbed  wi 
nity.     The  authors  of  those  i  d  i    x 
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and  children  and  all — like  a  bank,  a  railway,  or 
a  trading  company.  The  House  of  Lords  has  now 
astonished  the  legal  and  the  industrial  world  by 
deciding  that  unions  can  l)e  sued,  and  the  whole 
of  their  funds  charged  to  make  good  whatever  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  costs  or  as  damages  for  tlie 
acts  of  their  oflBcers.  How  soon,  or  how  far, 
that  new  law  may  ruin  them,  remains  to  be  seen. 

'*  I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  caviling  at 
this  judgment — no  lawyer  would  do  so.  It  is 
final  and  makes  the  law. 

**The  Irish  case,  Quinn  versus  Leathem,  de- 
cided on  August  5,  fills  up  all  the  holes  left  open 
by  the  Taff  Vale  case.  If  the  first  was  the 
wedge  strong  enough  to  rend  any  union  to  which 
it  was  applied,  the  second  was  the  steam-hammer 
to  drive  the  wedge  home. 

*'  These  two  decisions  together  come  to  this  : 

*'  1.  When  a  trade-union  seeks  to  drive  any 
one  to  its  terms  by  inducing  others  not  to  deal, 
though  it  may  not  do  anything  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  1875,  it  may  be  civilly  liable  in  damages 
(Quinn  versus  Leathem). 

'<2.  A  trade-union  may  be  made  corporately 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  officers,  may  be 
sued  by  name,  and  its  funds  may  be  taken  to 
satisfy  all  legal  claims. 

*  *  If  powerful  companies  cannot  smash  up  the 
;^reat  unions  with  these  new  weapons  in  the  in- 
viustrial  war,  they  must  be  a  dull  and  timid  lot, 
and  not  the  men  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be. 

*  *  Now,  what  are  trade-  unionists  to  do  ?  Well, 
tlie  only  advice  I  can  give  them  is — not  to 
enter  into  strikes  or  lockouts  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do  (and  it  seems  still  to  be  lawful  for  tradesmen 
to  agree  not  to  work,  or  to  work  only  for  specific 
wages),  to  be  very  careful  to  do  nothing  which 
can  pinch  or  inconvenience  anybody,  workmen 
or  employers,  directly  or  indirectly.  If  they 
make  it  unpleasant  to  any  one,  or  cause  any  one 
to  lose  his  money  or  his  trade,  they  run  great 
risk  of  having  their  union  funds  drained  dry. 
So  I  advise  them  to  take  the  terms  their  em- 
ployers oifer  them — and  be  thankful  for  that." 


LONDON  IN  TEN  YEARS'  TIME. 

THE  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  September  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  paper  entitled 
"The  London  of  Ten  Years  Hence;  a  Walk 
Iroin  Westminster  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westward 
Again  to  South  Kensington."  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Philpott,  and  admirably  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton.  Mr.  Philpott  begins  by 
calling  attention  to  tlie  often  overlooked  fact  of 
the  amount  of  new  building  that  is  going  on  in 
London  at  the  present  time.     He  says  : 

**  Within  the  next  ten  yeara,  there  will  have 


been  added  to  London  a  greater  number  of  costly 
and  important  new  buildings  than  in  any  similar 
period  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the 
great  fire  of  1666.     If  it  were  made  known  that 
in  ten  years'  time  there  would  be  completed  iu 
England  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river  a  new 
city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  containing  a 
splendid  cathedral,  great  government  buildings, 
a  town  hall,  a  palace  of  justice,  three  substantia 
bridges,  besides  libraries,  baths,  hospitals,  hotels, 
and  business  premises,  all  designed  by  the  most 
emment  architects  and  engineers  of  the  day,  and 
erected  in  a  style  worthy  of  any  capital  in  the 
world,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annoimce- 
ment  would  arouse  the  most  widespread  interest 
and   curiosity.      Yet   that  is  precisely  what  is 
going  to  happen,  except  that  the  fine  new  city, 
instead  of  being  separate  and  self-contained,  will 
be  dispersed  in  sections  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  change  that  will  be 
wrought  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  me- 
tropolis, Mr.  Philpott  says : 

*<  Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  London  citizen 
who  knows  his  London  fairly  well,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  it, — a  somewhat  exceptional  person,  it 
must  be  admitted, — and  who,  after  an  absence 
of  about  ten  years,  returns  to  town,  say,  in  the 
spring  of  1911.  What  are  the  most  striking 
changes  he  is  likely  to  observe  in  the  streets  and 
buildings  ?  " 

THE   CATHOLIC   CATHEDBAL. 

Mr.  Philpott  starts  his  traveler  at  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, and  the  first  thing  that  meets  his  eye  is  the 
great  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  which  is 
being  built  on  the  right  in  Ashley  Gardens.  This 
is  the  most  important  Roman  Catholic  edifice 
erected  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  with  an  outside  of  red  bncks 
relieved  with  bands  of  stonework.  In  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  walls  and 
roof  will  be  covered  with  the  richest  marbles  and 
mosaics. 

'  <  The  building  is  on  a  collossal  scale :  it  is 
380  feet  long  by  170  feet  broad,  and  will  hold  a 
congregation  of  about  ten  thousand  people.  The 
campanile,  when  carried  to  its  full  height^  will  be 
300  feet  high,  and  the  great  arch  over  tlie  west 
door  is  said  to  be  the  largest  arch  over  any  church 
door  in  the  world  ;  the  tympanum  of  the  arch, 
which  is  27  feet  across,  will  be  filled  with 
mosaic." 


THE   NEW    aOYEBNMSNT  BUILDmOS. 

Leaving  Ashley  Gardens  and  proceeding  west- 
ward, Mr.  Fhilpott's  traveler  is  confronted  by  the 
great  group  of  new  buildings  fronting  Weatmiii- 

ster  Abbey. 
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<<The  buildings  in  question  are  the  new  gov- 
ernment oflBces,  which  are  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon.  When 
the  scheme  is  fully  carried  out,  the  block  will 
extend  from  Parliament  Street  right  back  to  St. 
James'  Park.  The  group  of  great  buildings  here 
— the  houses  of  Parliament,  with  their  stately 
towers  and  beautiful  Gothic  detail ;  the  venerable 
abbey,  with  St.  Margaret's  Church  nestling  at 
its  side,  and  the  imposing  mass  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment offices — will  form  as  fine  an  architectural 
combination  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the 
world. 

'  *  Passing  along  Parliament  Street  into  White- 
hall, the  visitor  of  a  few  years  hence  will  notice 
that  another  great  change  has  been  made.  Ad- 
joining the  famous  banqueting  hall  of  Inigo 
Jones,  now  used  as  the  Royal  United  Service 
Museum,  and  facing  the  Horse  Guards,  will 
stand  the  new  war  office — another  stately  and 
impressive  pile.  On  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment will  be  concentrated  all  the  chief  admin- 
istrative offices  of  the  empire.  Here  is  the  shut- 
tle of  the  empire's  loom.'* 

THE    STRAND    IMPROVEMENT. 

From  Trafalgar  Square,  the  traveler  of  ten 
years  hence  is  taken  down  the  Strand  and  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
$22,500,000  devoted  by  the  County  Council  to 
the  Strand  improvement.  Of  this  sum  all  but 
$3,500,000  will,  it  is  expected,  be  recouped  by 
the  sale  of  sites  and  the  improved  value  of 
property.  Mr.  Philpott  declares  that  this  scheme 
is  the  greatest  street  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  London  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  city 
after  the  great  fire.  He  thus  describes  how  it 
will  impress  the  visitor  ; 

'*  Before  him  stretches  a  fine,  broad  thorough- 
fare (nowhere  between  Wellington  Street  and  St. 
Clement  Danes  Church  is  it  less  than  100  feet 
broad),  flanked  on  the  right  by  Somerset  House, 
and  on  the  left  by  handsome  new  shops  and 
offices,  and  a  new  Gayety  Theater  and  restaurant. 
To  the  left  stretches  away  a  crescent -shaped 
street — an  entirely  new  thoroughfare — which  is 
also  100  feet  broad,  and  is  flanked  by  buildings 
of  dignified  and  substantial  appeai'ance,  arranged 
with  a  symmetry  and  order  to  which  cur  London 
streets  are  too  little  accustomed^  The  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Maryle-Strand,  no  longer  hemmed 
in  by  houses  on  its  northern  side,  stands  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  widened  Strand  with  a  new 
grace  and  dignity  ;  and  in  the  distance  beyond — 
more  clearly  seen  than  of  yore — rise  the  beautiful 
tower  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  the  graceful 
fieche  of  the  Law  Co u its. 


"As  the  traveler  proceeds  eastward,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  improvement  becomes  only  more  evi- 
dent. From  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Clement's  is  a  broad, 
uninterrupted  roadway.  The  *  islands '  formed  by 
Holywell  Street  and  Wych  Street  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  new  street  view  thus  opened 
up  is  a  very  fine  one.  With  a  view  to  securing 
the  dignified  and  harmonious  treatment  of  the 
front  facing  the  Strand  and  the  crescent  portion 
of  the  new  street,  eight  eminent  architects  were 
invited  to  submit  designs ;  and  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  R. A.,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
architects,  is  advising  the  council  as  to  their 
suitability.  The  new  thoroughfare  between  Hol- 
born  and  the  Strand  really  starts  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Holborn,  at  the  junction  of  Theobald's 
Road  and  Southampton  Row  ;  from  this  point 
to  High  Holborn  it  is  80  feet  wide.  Thence  it 
proceeds  south  in  a  straight  road  100  feet  wide 
to  a  point  near  the  present  Olympic  Theater, 
where  it  divides  itself  into  a  crescent,  the  arms 
of  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Strand 
at  Wellington  Street  and  St.  Clement  Danes 
Church." 

OTHER    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Proceeding  eastward,  Mr.  Philpott  notices  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  new  Sessions  House  of  the  City  of 
London,  whose  stately  dome  will  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  prison  at  Newgate.  Return- 
ing westward,  the  visitor  will  be  impressed  by 
the  new  public  buildings  which  have  been  put 
up  in  Kensington. 

'*Two  of  these,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum and  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  are 
buildings  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  both 
cases  the  work  of  preparing  the  foundations  is 
now  proceeding  vigorously.  .  The  third,  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  a  building  of 
some  pretensions  in  the  Imperial  Institute  Road, 
is  much  further  advanced  toward  completion." 

The  river  Thames  will  then  be  spanned  by 
three  new  bridges — one  at  Vauxhall,  the  second 
at  Lambeth,  and  the  third  at  Kew.  A  very 
striking  improvement  will  be  effected  to  the  west 
of  the  Parliament  House  : 

<*  From  Lambeth  Bridge  to  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament the  journey  will  be  "made  by  a  broad 
new  thoroughfare,  so  planned  as  to  give  a  fine 
approach  to  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Victoria  Tower  Gardens  are  to  be  extended  right 
away  to  the  foot  of  Lambeth  Bridge,  and  the 
river  embankment  is  to  be  continued,  thus  prac- 
tically completing  it  from  Blackfriars  to  Chelsea. 
The  whole  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  wharf- 
age, and  even  some  part  over  which  the  river 
now  flows,  will  be  added  to  the  gardens." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

THERE  are  many  articles  in  the  magazines 
about  the  late  Empress  Frederick,  but 
there  are  few  which  enable  us  to  penetrate  the 
veil  which  for  many  years  past  has  hidden  the 
intimate  life  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  from  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
Almost  the  only  tribute  which  bears  a  distinct 
personal  note,  and  unveils  to  a  certain  extent  the 
inner  life  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  is  that  which 
the  Princess  Radziwill  contributes  to  the  New 
Liberal  RevieWy  to  which  magazine  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  also  contributes  a  few  pages  of  eloquent 
tribute,  but  obviously  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  outsider. 

I.— By  Princess  Radziwill. 

Princess  Catherine  Radziwill,  now  in  Cape 
Town,  was  first  presented  to  the  empress  in  1874, 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  that 
time  down  to  two  years  ago,  she  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  her,  and  in  eleven  pages 
in  the  New  Liberal  Review  she  pours  out  her  soul 
in  pathetic  lament  over  her  friend.  **  Never  can 
I  forget,"  she  declares,  '^the  kindness  of  the 
gentle  lady  who  welcomed  me  with  such  soft  and 
affectionate  words.  I  still  remember  her  words 
of  greeting — so  tactful,  so  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  child  who  was  craving  for  her  indulgence  and 
protection  before  entering  upon  life — and  she  at 
once  began  to  love  and  admire  her  as  she  has 
loved  and  admired  no  one  else  in  the  world." 
She  evidently  exercised  an  immense  personal 
charm  over  Princess  Radziwill,  a  charm  which 
only  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  intimacy 
fully  realized.     She  says  : 

*  *  When  one  looked  into  her  beautiful,  earnest 
eyes,  so  full  of  deep  expression,  of  admiration 
for  what  is  noble  and  disdain  for  hypocrisy  and 
treachery,  one  always  fell  ashamed  of  all  the 
wicked  thoughts  one  had  ever  had,  of  all  the 
meanness  one  had  ever  been  guilty  of."  **She 
rebuked  one  with  a  single  glance,  encouraged 
one  with  a  single  smile.  She  always  found  the 
right  word  to  say,  the  right  thing  to  do." 

It  is  an  interesting  tribute,  probably  colored 
by  personal  friendship,  for  unless  common  gossip 
be  a  considerable  liai*,  tact  was  precisely  the  one 
thing  in  which  the  Empress  Frederick  was  lack- 
ing. Princess  Radziwill,  however,  abandons  her- 
self to  the  generous  exaggerations  of  affection. 
In  her  eyes,  the  Empress  Frederick  was  '*  a  noble 
creature,  far  above  the  passions  and  wickedness 
of  this  world.  ..."  In  her,  existence  was  a  pro- 
fession of  faith — to  use  the  expression  of  a  great 
saint — ^faith  in  God,  in  herself,  in  truth,  in  jus- 
tice. Although  she  had  been  the  victim  of  atro- 
dons  calumny,  she  had  many  friends,  who  re- 


member with  what  perfection  of  charity  she 
allowed  them  to  feel  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  look,  that  she  understood 
their  sorrow  or  their  troubles.  In  this  wise  she 
comforted  Princess  Radziwill  when  she  was 
mourning  for  the  death  of  her  eldest  child,  and 
the  loving  sentences  which  she  uttered  as  she 
bent  over  the  bereaved  mother  made  her  sorrow 
seem  lighter  and  more  easy  to  be  borne.  To  her, 
she  said,  the  empress  had  been  something  she 
can  neither  describe  nor  speak  of  without  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  emotion  in  her  voice. 

History  records  but  few  tragedies  equal  to  that 
of  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  child.  Her 
life  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  the  hour  of 
her  death  was  spent  in  a  vain  longing  to  do  good, 
to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  whose  sov- 
ereign she  had  hoped  to  become.  She  drained 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  human  sorrow  ;  she  en- 
dured humiliations  and  persecutions,  and  was 
misunderstood  by  almost  all  the  people  who  sur- 
rounded her.  She  groaned  under  the  tyrannous 
authority  of  an  unsympathetic  mother-in-law. 
Her  generous  and  noble  nature  revolted  at  the 
sight  of  the  frivolous  and  at  the  same  time  dull 
life  led  by  society  to  whom  intellectual  pursuits 
were  as  a  rule  unknown.  At  first  she  could  not 
realize  the  profound  gulf  which  separates  the 
English  from  the  German  nation,  nor  learn  to  ac- 
cept the  endless  little  things  which  at  that  time 
made  Prussian  court  life  so  tedious  and  so  use- 
less. Her  remai'kable  intelligence  was  too  proud 
to  bend  down  under  certain  privileges,  or  to  ac- 
cept certain  compliments,  and  she  became  un- 
popular accordingly.  The  result  was  that  she 
retired  more  and  more  into  a  solitude  into  which 
very  few  strangers  were  admitted,  but  where  she 
found  in  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  her  hus- 
band a  solace  for  the  bitterness  from  which  she 
suffered. 

*  *  She  surrounded  herself  with  people  who 
understood  her,  she  looked  for  men  and  women 
capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  humanitarian 
tendencies  with  which  she  was  imbued,  and 
which  always  ruled  all  the  actions  of  her  life. 
She  welcomed  poets,  writers,  artists.  One  .met 
men  like  Mommsen,  Ranke,  Helmholtz,  in  her 
rooms,  and  even  they  were  struck  with  her 
clever  intelligence  and  the  loftiness  with  which 
she  judged  the  events  of  the  world  and  the  peo- 
ple who  had  played  a  part  in  its  history.  All 
those  who  came  into  contact  with  her,  and  ap- 
proached her  otherwise  than  at  state  functions, 
were  impressed  by  her  genius. " 

Her  very  superiority  to  the  mob  of  courtiers 
intensified  her  unpopularity,  but  her  serenity 
never  deserted  her,  even  in  the  most  cruel  mo- 
ments of  her  existence,  when  she  saw  her  hopes 
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shattered  to  the  ground,  her  ambitions  destroyed, 
and  her  happiness  ruthlessly  snatched  away  by 
death. 

After  the  death  of  her  sister,  Princess  Alice, 
and  of  her  youngest  son,  Prince  Waldemar,  she 
spent  a  year  in  Italy.  When  she  returned,  she 
was  no  longer  the  same  woman.  There  was  a 
new  softness  in  her.  In  her  own  woes  she 
found  an  infinite  compassion  for  those  of  others. 
She  had  learned  forgiveness  and  had  acquired 
patience,  but  she  had  also  lost  all  wish  to  make 
others  understand  her,  or  to  try  to  convey  to  the 
crowd  the  various  impressions  and  impulses  of 
her  soul. 

January  25,  1883,  when  they  celebrated  her 
silver  wedding  at  Berlin,  was  the  last  bright  day 
of  the  crown  princess'  life.  Her  health  began 
to  give  way,  and  her  life  was  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  the  fatal  malady  which  ultimately  left 
her  a  widow. 

*  •  She  looked  up  to  heaven  for  strength  and 
courage,  and  she  went  on  living  for  others,  as 
she  had  always  done,  never  sparing  lierself  in 
the  service  of  her  neighbor,  always  active  when 
his  welfare  was  concerned.  She  had  that  strong, 
pure  faith  in  an  Almighty  God  which  is  only 
granted  to  noble  spirits — a  faith  devoid  of  prej- 
udices, broad  and  enlightened,  which  sees  in 
every  human  creature  a  soul  to  save,  and  in 
every  sinner  a  heart  which  can  repent." 

*  *  You  can  never  be  far  from  God  if  you  love 
his  creatures,"  she  said  one  day  to  Princess  Rad- 
ziwill,  who  adds : 

<<  No  one  loved  God's  creatures  more  and  bet- 
ter than  she  did  ;  no  one  suffered  more  intense 
agony  at  the  sight  of  human  sorrow,  or  grasped 
more  thoroughly  even  the  woes  which  did  not 
touch  her  personally,  or  in  which  she  played  no 
part." 

After  the  emperor's  death,  the  fury  with  which 
the  empress  had  been  attacked  gradually  abated. 
Time,  that  great  destroyer  of  slanders,  made 
havoc  of  all  those  that  had  been  poured  upon 
her. 

She  seldom  came  back  to  Berlin,  and  when 
she  did.  Princess  Radziwill  met  her  frequently. 
She  had  aged,  her  hair  was  almost  white,  but 
her  eyes  had  retained  their  earlier  glance  and 
luminous  clearness.  Her  soft,  melodious  voice 
remained  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  last  time  the  princess  saw  her  was  at  Bor- 
dighera,  more  than  two  years  ago. 

*  *  She  was  always  the  same,  and  as  time  went 
on  her  serenity  seemed  to  increase,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  feeling  slie  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  supreme  aim  of  every  human  life — 
reunion  with  those  one  has  loved  in  a  world 
where  *  sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more,  only  peace 


and  life  everlasting.'  The  germs  of  the  diseaee 
to  which  she  has  succumbed  were  already  in  her, 
and  a  fall  she  had  from  her  horse  in  the  summer 
of  1898  perhaps  added  to  the  mischief.  Certain 
it  was  that  her  strength  steadily  declined  after 
that  time,  until  at  last  the  evil  broke  out,  and 
the  long,  painful  illness  went  on  mercilessly  sap- 
ping away  her  life  and  torturing  her  body,  as  if 
the  agonies  her  soul  had  endured  had  not  been 
enough." 

**  She  died  a  queen,  brave  to  the  end." 

II.— By  Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset. 

Sir  Roland  Blennerliasset  contributes  to  the 
National  Review  an  account  of  the  empress,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  long  ago  when  he  was  an 
attache  at  the  embassy  in  Berlin.  He  ridicules 
the  idea  that  the  empress  ever  tried  to  anglicize 
Germany.     She  was  far  too  clever  for  that. 

<  <  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  the  Empress 
Frederick  was  a  person  of  great  intellectual  gifts. 
Bismarck  knew  that  perfectly.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell used  to  say  she  was  one  of  the  ablest  women 
he  had  ever  known.  Lord  Palmerston  held  very 
similar  opinions  ;  and  so  cautious  and  shrewd  a 
man  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1861,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  compre- 
hensive and  statesmanlike  views  which  she  took 
of  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son so  intellectually  gifted  could  possibly  have 
entertained  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  introducing 
suddenly  English  institutions  into  Germany.  She 
had  as  little  intention  of  doing  so  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck himself.  She  always  denied  that  she  had 
any  intention  of  using  her  influence  to  force  upon 
Germany  English  administrative  methods.  What 
she  desired  was  to  mitigate  Prussian  bureaucracy, 
to  infuse  a  freer  and  more  elastic  spirit  into  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  to  identify  the  monarchy 
in  Prussia  with  popular  aspirations.*' 

After  the  war,  her  aspiration  took  a  new  form, 
although  her  ultimate  aim  was  still  the  same. 

'  <  She  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Bava- 
rian and  Prussian,  and  those  who  live  in  Baden, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wurttemberg  and  Saxony, 
should  feel  themselves  thoroughly  and  completely 
members  of  one  great  country,  and  equidly  at- 
tached to  its  fundamental  institutions.  Proyin- 
cial  distinctions  might  continue.  Above  all,  none 
of  the  centers  of  civilization  and  caltnre  which 
give  such  vigor  and  vitality  to  intellectual  life  in 
Germany  were  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the  unity 
of  Germany,  as  it  was  conceived  by  many  of  the 
noblest  Germans  of  the  time,  with  whom  the  em- 
press agreed,  was  to  be  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened, not  by  drawing  closer  the  iron  bands  of 
military  organization,  but  the  states  were  to  be 
knit  together  by  a  constitution  fit  for  a  free  and 
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enliijhteiied  people,  a  popular  monarchy,  a  bicam- 
eral system,  a  real  and  adequate  representation 
of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  a  responsible  ex- 


ecutive. 

This  ideal  brought  her  into  sharp  collision 
witli  Prince  Bismarck.  On  this  question  Sir 
Roland  Blennerhasset  thinks  Bismarck  was  right 
and  the  empress  was  wrong  ;  but  afterward,  when 
Bismarck  began  the  Kulturkampf,  he  considered 
that  the  empress  was  entirely  in  the  right  in 
opposing  it. 

'  '■  It  was  no  great  diflBculty  for  the  Empress 
Frederick,  owing  to  her  early  training,  to  see 
what  the  end  of  the  Kulturkampf  must  be.  She 
understood  the  strength  of  moral  forces.  Bis- 
marck never  did.  Bismarck  never  grasped  the 
distinction  between  what  is  essential  in  the  Cath- 
olic system  and  what  is  not,  and  thus  he  proceed- 
ed to  interfere  in  questions  clearly  within  the 
province  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by  so 
doing  he  drove  every  earnest  Catholic  in  the 
country,  no  matter  what  his  political  convictions 
or  sympathies  might  be,  into  association,  if  not 
alliance,  with  persons  who  desired  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire.  The  party  then  began  to  attract 
to  itself  all  kinds  of  discontented  persons.  Ex- 
treme particularists  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, ultra-Conservatives  in  the  south,  and  Radicals 
of  various  kinds  joined  the  party,  hoping  under 
the  cloak  of  religion  to  further  their  political 
views.  Thus  it  grew  and  became  more  and  more 
powerful,  and  at  last  it  had  to  be  arranged  with. 
One  fine  day  the  world  learned  that  the  flag  of 
the  German  empire  had  been  struck  to  a  combina- 
tion that  had  been  denounced,  with  more  or  less 
truth,  as  inimical  to  the  very  existence  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  Empress 
Frederick  had  been  listened  to  the  German  em- 
pire would  have  been  spared  that  humiliation, 
and  further,  the  party  of  the  Center,  which  is  so 
powerful  and  likely  to  remain  so,  would  not  now 
be  in  existence." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief  which  came  to 
Germany  as  the  result  of  the  disregard  paid  by 
Bismarck  to  the  Empress  Frederick's  protest. 
Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset  attributes  the  growth 
of  the  Social  Democratic  movement  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  National  Liberals  discredited 
themselves  by  the  support  which  they  gave  to 
Bismarck  in  his  policy  of  persecution.  How  rap- 
id Iv  the  Social  Democrats  have  increased  and 
multiplied  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  *'in 
the  general  election  of  1878  only  435,000  votes 
were  cast  for  the  Social  Democrats  all  over 
Germany.  Twenty  years  afterward,  2,125,000 
persons  out  of  7,600,000  voters  polled  for  the 
cajilidates  of  that  party.  Id  has  secured  some 
fiftgr-six  seats  in  the  Reichstag." 


Sir  Roland,  at  the  close  of  his  article,  says  : 
^  <  There  are  several  other  questions  which,  if 
space  allowed,  I  should  like  to  speak  about, 
more  especially  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  to  lift  up  in  all  countries  the  position 
of  women.  Had  she  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  power  in  Germany,  I  feel  confident  she  would 
have  done  great  things  in  this  direction.'' 


GERMANY  AS  ENGLAND'S  TRADE  RIVAL. 

MR.  ERNEST  WILLIAMS,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  pamphlet  entitled  *■  *  Made 
in  Germany,"  contributes  an  article  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  National  Review  in  which  he 
somewhat  exultantly  points  to  the  fact  that  his 
predictions  of  five  years  ago  have  been  more  than 
vindicated  by  events.  He  says,  regarding  Eng- 
land's loss  of  industrial  and  commercial  prestige 
to  Germany  : 

**  We  have  within  the  past  five  years  lost  our 
supremacy  in  coal -production  ;  we  have  lost  it  in 
pig-iron  production  ;  our  inferior  place  as  a  steel- 
producer  is  becoming  worsened  each  year ;  we 
have  lost  our  supremacy  as  a  general  exporting 
nation.  There  are  only  two  big  industries  in 
which  we  remain  supreme — textiles  and  ships — 
and  in  each  of  them  we  are  threatened  as  men- 
acingly as  twenty  years  ago  we  were  threatened 
in  those  industries  which  we  have  now  lost.  Nor 
are  we  gaining  in  commerce  as  distinct  from 
manufacture.  The  progress  of  Hamburg  and 
other  Continental  ports  bears  witness  of  that. 
Nor  are  we  maintaining  our  place  as  the  world's 
bankers.  Nations  in  need  of  money  no  longer 
come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  they  have 
commenced  to  take  their  wants  to  the  United 
States  ;  China's  war  loan  had  to  be  placed  jointly 
in  England  and  in  Germany,  and  was  taken  up 
mostly  in  Germany.  England  herself  has  gone 
a-begging  to  the  United  States  for  money  to  carry 
on  the  South  African  war.  In  1890,  our  exports 
were  worth  £7  Os.  7^.  per  head  ;  in  1900,  they 
were  worth  only  £6  5s.  lOJd.  (The  export  of 
ships  is  not  included  in  either  year,  because  they 
were  not  exhibited  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
in  1890.)  These  figures  prove  that  we  have  lost 
ground,  not  only  relatively  to  other  countries, 
but  actually  upon  a  per  head  basis  of  our  own 
country's  population." 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Hamburg  affords 
him  another  opportunity  of  crowing  over  his 
critics.  Hamburg,  he  says,  is  now  the  first  port 
on  the  Continent,  and  is  only  second  to  London. 
How  long  London  will  retain  her  supremacy  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  He  concludes  his  survey  by  a 
reference  to  the  effect  of  American  competition 
upon  English  and  German  trade.     He  says : 
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**The  industrial  competition  of  the  United 
States  Qve  years  ago  was,  by  comparison  with 
what  it  is  now  and  threatens  to  be  in  the  near 
future,  as  the  hand-breadth  cloud  upon  tlie  hori- 
zon. England's  advance  to  industrial  greatness 
was,  even  during  those  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  advance  was  most  rapid,  an 
imperceptible  crawl  compared  to  the  sudden  stride 
of  the  United  States.  Germany's  advance  was 
more  rapid  than  England's,  but  it  was  much  slow- 
er than  America's.  And  do  not  think  that  Ger- 
many will  cease  to  be  formidable  because  a  greater 
industrial  power  than  Germany  has  arisen.  Ger- 
many, in  many  respects,  will  become  more  formi- 
dable than  ever.  Driven  out  of  many  of  lier  mar- 
kets by  the  United  States,  she  will  fight  with  the 
greater  pertinacity  against  England  for  the  pos- 
session of  those  markets  in  which  England  retains 
a  foothold." 


DO  MEN  WISH  TO  BE  IMMORTAL  ? 

TO  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  Mr. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller  contributes  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  upon  this  subject.  He  holds  very 
strongly  tliat  man  does  not  desire  immortality, 
does  not  even,  indeed,  wish  for  a  future  life.  If 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  quite  content  to 
cease  to  exist  after  the  breath  is  out  of  liis  body, 
he  certainly  shows  no  keen  interest  in  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  when  a  man  dies  he  shall 
live  again. 

LITTLE    SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Schiller  quotes  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr. 
Myers  about  a  churchwarden  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  who,  when  pressed  as  to  his  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  life,  answered  that  he  supposed  he 
would  enter  into  eternal  bliss,  but  that  he  wished 
Mr.  Myers  would  not  bring  up  such  depressing 
topics.  The  experience  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  which  has  never  had  more  than  1,500 
members,  with  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year, 
affords  a  gauge  of  the  indifference  with  which 
this  subject  is  regarded  in  Great  Britain,  and 
matters  are  even  worse  elsewhere.  Mr.  Schiller 
says  **  scientific  investigation  of  immortality  is 
not  encouraged.  People  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  it,  and  above  all  they  do  not  want  to  know 
about  it.  For  if  once  they  knew,  it  would  be 
most  inconvenient.  They  would  have  to  act  on 
their  knowledge,  and  that  might  upset  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime." 

But  even  the  churches,  which  are  founded  upon 
a  belief  in  immortality,  do  nothing  to  promote 
the  verification  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
they  rest,  if  we  may  trust  in  deductions  based  on 
Mr.  Schiller's  experience  and  observation. 


NO   RELIOIOUS   ENTHUSIASIC 

Mr.  Schiller  says  : 

*'  The  religious  renounce  the  attempt  of  main- 
taining immortality,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
adducing  tangible  evidence  in  its  favor.  The 
doctrine  becomes  a  dogma  which  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  faith,  and  the  obligation  of  raising  it 
to  positive  knowledge  is  expressly  disavowed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  because  the  religious 
doctrmes  of  immortality  are  not  taken  as  facts 
that  they  are  accepted.  The  religious  doctrines 
with  respect  to  the  future  life  form  a  sort  of 
paper  currency  inconvertible  with  fact,  which 
suits  people  and  circulates  the  better  because  of 
its  very  badness.  The  truth  is  that  everybody 
has  felt  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  that  at 
any  given  moment  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
actually  feel  it,  so  that  there  is  never  any  effective 
demand  for  its  investigation.  Whoever  conceives 
a  desire  to  know  the  truth  about  the  future  life 
engages  in  a  struggle  with  social  forces  which  is 
almost  sure  to  end  tragically.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  intei-est  is  sliort-lived  and  soon  dies  out — or, 
rather,  is  trampled  out  by  the  social  disapproval  of 
the  pretension  to  be  more  troubled  about  such 
matters  than  one's  elders  and  betters. " 

SPIKITISM. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal ignoring  of  a  future  life.  Mr.  Schiller 
says  : 

* '  The  only  exception  seems  to  be  spiritism, 
which  appears  to  be  a  religion  whose  sole  essen- 
tial dogma  is  the  assertion  of  the  possibility  of, 
in  a  manner,  unifying  this  world  with  the  next 
by  communicating  with  the  departed,  and  whose 
sole  essential  right  is  the  practice  of  such  com- 
munication. That  is  what  renders  the  psychol- 
ogy of  spiritism  so  interesting  and  worliy  of 
analysis.  In  the  fii*st  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  a  scientific  movement  (in  spite  of 
a  few  notable  exceptions),  but  a  religion,  nay,  in 
all  probability  the  most  ancient  of  all  religions. 
And  yet,  as  a  religion,  spiritism  has  been  and  is 
a  failure,  and  for  this  fact  it  may  be  saggested 
that  the  reason  is  just  that  it  does  treat  the  future 
life  as  a  hard  (and  somewhat  crude)  fact.  This 
is  the  soui'ce  both  of  its  strength  and  of  its  weak- 
ness. Of  its  strength,  because  no  other  doctrine 
can  minister  with  such  directness  to  the  bereaved 
human  heart,  no  other  consolation  can  vie  with 
its  proffer  of  visible  and  tangible  tokens  that  love 
outlasts  death,  and  that  the  separation  death  in- 
flicts is  not  utter  and  insuperable." 

Mr.  Schilier,  however,  is  not  content  lo  theorise 
upon  this  subject.  Together  with  Mr.  Riehard 
Hodgson,  of  the  American  Psjohieal 
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Society,  bd  has  drawn  up  a  question  paper,  forms 
of  which  will  be  supplied  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  fill  them  and  wbo  will  send  his  or  her  name 
and  address  to  Mr.  Schiller,  C.G.G.,  Oiford. 
"Qdestionb. 
"I.  Would  you  prefer  (o)  to  live  after  'death' 
or  (6)  not  ? 
'■II.   (o)  If  I.  (o),  do  you  desire  a  future  life, 
whatever  the  conditions  may  be  ? 
(6)  If  not,   what  would   have   to  be  ita 
character  to  make  the  prospect  seem 
tolerable?      Would    you,    e.g.,    be 
content  with  a  life  more  or  less  like 
your  present  life  ? 
(c)  Can  you  say  what  elements  in  life  (if 
any)  are  felt  by  you  to  call  for  its 
perpetuity  ? 
"III.   Can  you  state  why  you  feel  in  this  way, 

as  regards  questions  I.  and  il.  ? 
"  IV.   Do  you  NOW  feel  the  question  of  a  future 
'  life  to  be  of  urgent  importance  to  your 
mental  comfort? 
"  y.   Have  your  feelings  on  questions  I.,  II., 
and    IV.    undergone   change  ?      If  so, 
when  and  in  wliat  ways? 
"  VI.   (a)   Would   you   like   to   know  for  certain 
about  the  future  life,  or  (h)  would 
you  prefer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
failk  f 

"Hints  fob  Collkctohs. 
"  I.  Answers  should  be  collected  by  preference 

from  educated  adults. 
"2.    Collectors  should  fill  up  their  own  papers 
first,  and  get  the  others  answered  inde- 
pendently. 
•'A.  Any  answer,   affirmative  or  negative,  is 

valuable  as  a  psychological  fact. 
"4.   Even  a  refusal  to  answer  is  a  valuable  in- 
dication of  feeling,  which  it  is  important 
to  record.      In  such  case    the    collector 
should,  if  possible,  ask  the  reason  of  the 
refusal,  and  should  then  fill  up  a  census 
paper  with  the  name,  etc.,  of  the  refuser, 
inserting   the  reason  given  for  refusing 
under  tlie  head  o(  liemarks." 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  hear  the  result 
of  this  collection  of   the  opinions   of   educated 
adults.     It  might  be  supplemented  by  a  question 
as  to  how  much  in  Protestant  cliurcbesor  Jewish 
synagogues  the  habit  of  appealing  to  a  future, 
with  its  rewards  and  punishments,  has  died  out. 
A  Jewish  raijbi,  who  was  recently  asked  whether 
he  had  ever  beaid  in  a  synagogue  any  reference  to 
a  future  hfe.  said  that  he  had  never  made  any  such 
reference  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  remember 
ever  having  beard  any  allusion  to  the  subject  in 


the  course  of  his  experience.  It  is  possible  that 
many  Christian  ministers  would  be  able  to  bear 
similar  testimony. 

A  SDN-POWEB  MOTOR. 

IN  the  October  Munsey's,  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Waldron  gives  an  account  of  the 
successful  sun  motor  in  operation  at  Pasadena, 
Cal.  Many  inventors  have  tried  to  utilize  directly 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  Ericsson,  builder  of  the 
Monitor,  worked  fourteen  years  on  a  motor  con- 
sisting of  a  system  of  mirrors  focusing  the  sun's 
lighton  a  boiler, — in  other  words,  a  steam -engine 
with  boiler  heated  by  sunlight.  Ericsson  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  one  borse-power  of  energy 
from  a  surface  of  100  square  feet, — only  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  total  energy  contained  in  the 
sun's  rays  falling  on  such  an  area. 

Some  Boston  capitalists  have  experimented 
rather  extensively,  and  after  four  unsuccessful 
attempts,  including  an  enormously  costly  silver 
reflector,  the  present  motor  at  Pasadena  has  been 
constructed  ;  and  it  not  only  works,  but  works 
economically. 

"  It  is  a  solar  motor  built  on  the  same  general 
principle  followed  by  Ericsson,  but  brought  to  a 
perfection  that  eeems  to  promise  practical  useful- 
ness. The  essential  part  of  the  motor  is  a  huge 
glass  reflector,  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  um- 
breUa  with  ita  top  cut  ofi.  The  inner  surface  is 
lined  with  1.788  small  mirrors,  so  arranged  that 
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they  reflect  the  sunlight  upon  a  boiler  located  at 
the  center,  corresponding  to  the  handle  of  the 
umbrella.  The  great  disk  is  circular,  with  a  di- 
ameter of  33^  feet  at  its  broad  edge,  narrowing 
down  to  15  feet  at  the  inner  opening.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame  strong  enough  to  resist 
a  wind  of  100  miles  an  hour.  This  mounting  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  axis  or  center  may 
always  point  exactly  to  the  sun. 

'*  The  disk  weighs  several  tons,  but  is  moved 
into  place  in  the  morning  with  a  few  pounds' 
pressure  by  the  hand.  An  indicator  shows  when 
it  is  exactly  in  focus.  The  position  once  fixed, 
it  automatically  keeps  its  face  to  the  sun,  being 
regulated  by  a  clock,  like  the  mounting  of  a  great 
telescope.  As  the  sun  becomes  concentrated 
upon  the  boiler  there  arises,  first,  a  vapor  like 
the  morning  dew  ;  then  the  heat  begins  to  quiver 
within  the  magic  circle  and  along  the  black  water- 
tube.  In  an  hour  there  is  a  jet  of  steam,  which 
is  led  into  the  compound  engine  and  begins  to 
turn  a  centrifugal  pump  ;  and  the  sun  is  *  draw- 
ing water '  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  gal- 
lons a  minute.  When  the  sun  descends  to  the 
horizon,  the  heat  no  longer  plays  upon  the  boiler, 
and  the  motor  stops,  ready  to  take  up  its  task  on 
the  coming  day. 

**  Many  people  who  see  this  machine  at  work 
ask  what  makes  it  go.  They  seem  absolutely 
unable  to  understand  the  idea,  simple  as  it  is. 
Those  who  do  comprehend  fail  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  power  at  work.  Thrust  a  piece  of  cop- 
per into  the  focus,  and  it  will  melt  directly.  Let 
the  rays  fall  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  flames 
will  shoot  up  as  by  magic.  Were  a  man  to  climb 
into  the  circle,  he  would  be  burned  to  a  crisp  in 
a  few  seconds.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  machine  to  the  writer  of  tlie  future  melo- 
drama I  " 


intimate  mode  of  expression,  in  which  a  woman's 
qualities  come  full  into  play,  an  art  which  is  per- 
sonal and  yet  not  egotistical,  feminine  without 
being  weak.  She  has  found  a  new  sort  of 
symbolism  ;  she  has  invented  parable-painting. 
.  .  .  Her  allegory  is  never  abstruse, — it  always 
takes  the  form  of  poetic  story- telling. 

* '  But  Miss  Brickdale,  of  whose  striking  tecli- 
nique  it  is  not  our  place  here  to  speak,  has  dipped 
her  brush  in  the  mysterious  well  of  enchant- 
ment, and  charms  the  eye  by  curve  and  line  an«l 
color.  Her  color  is  a  feast,  rich  and  pure  enough 
to  compare  with  Rosetti's,  and  daring  with  a 
southern  brilliancy  and  security,  whether  she  is 
sumptuous,  as  in  the  poppy -red  robe  of  her  inso- 
lent ''Chance,"  and  the  glaring  orange  of  her 
''  Fame's  "  raiment,  or  whether  she  refreshes  up 
by  brightest  greens  and  deepest  blues  and  lilacs, " 

Miss  Brickdale  is  not  wanting.in  simple  natural 
themes,  and  gives  ample  proof  of  it  in  *  *  Riches,'* 
inspired  by  an  almost  passional  homeliness.  She 
has  made  for  herself  a  peculiarly  complete  form 
of  art,  an  art  perfect  within  its  own  confines. 

' '  Her  faults  are  the  faults  of  wealth,  not  of 
poverty  ;  her  aim  is  always  in  front  of  her  exe- 
cution, her  idea  in  advance  of  its  expressioo. 
She  is  a  symbolist  by  nature.  .  .  .  She  is  not 
only  mystic  in  idea ;  she  elucidates  her  idea 
by  symbols  that  almost  have  the  fanciful  detail 
and  minuteness  of  medievalism,  used  afresh  to 
express  her  new  imaginations.  She  is  never 
recondite,  and  nearly  always  lucid.  .  .  .  Miss 
Brickdale  gives  delightful  proof  that  symboUc 
art,  which  can  be  the  most  tiresome  thing  in  the 
world,  can  also  be  lovely  and  suggestive.  It  is 
dead  when  it  tries  to  revive  the  dead,  but  it  lives 
when  it  is  applied  to  new  poetic  fancies.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  a  natural  form  of  reaction  against 
realism." 


A  NEW  WOMAN  PAINTER. 

EDITH  SICHEL  contributes  an  illustrated 
article  to  the  Monthly  Review  for  October 
in  praise  of  the  work  of  Miss  Fortescue-Brick- 
dale,  who  is  now  exhibiting  her  pictures  in 
DowJesweirs  Galleries  in  Bond  Street,  London. 
Miss  Sichel  says  that  they  <*  show  that  originality 
and  charm  are  still  living — that  a  new  and  lovely 
imagination  has  arisen  among  us  :  a  dreamer  with 
dreams  worth  the  dreaming,  and  a  painter  with 
a  hand  that  can  impart  them." 

She  notes  the  fact  that  there  have  been  very 
few  women  painters  of  first-class  merit,  for  the 
art  of  painting  does  not  offer  women  the  same 
kind  of  opportunity  for  their  endowments  as 
poetry  or  novel- writing.  She  claims  that  Miss 
Brickdale  **  has  discovered  for  herself  a  new  and 


HOW  A  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  IS  KADE. 

MR.  E.  R.  SUFFLING  gives  a  most  instruct- 
ive sketch  of  <<  Stained  Glass,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember. After  tracing  the  ups  and  downs  of  Us 
wonderful  art,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
<<  English  glass  for  church  windows  is  at  tlie 
present  day  finer  than  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
He  goes  on  to  instruct  the  reader  how  a  stained- 
glass  window  is  produced  : 

<  <  First  a  small  colored  design  is  prepared  by 
the  draughtsman,  usually  to  a  scale  of  one  indi 
to  the  foot,  which,  after  being  altered  according 
to  suggestions  made,  is  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
from  it  a  cartoon  or  full-size  drawing  made  lor 
the  actual  window,  lliis  is  executed  either  in 
charcoal  or  sepia,  on  paper  made  ejKpiwsIy  te 
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such  drawings,  but  the  cartoon  is  never,  ot  very 

rarely,  colored. 

"The  cartoon,  being  pronounced  satisfactory, 
is  laid  face  upward  on  a  board  and  covered  with 
a  length  of  transparent  glazing  cloth  upon  which 
are  marked  all  tlie  lead  lines  which  will  appear 
in  the  window,  so  that  an  outline  ia  furnished  for 
the  glazier  to  cut  every  individual  piece  of  glass 
to.  This  'cut-line,'  as  the  glazier's  working 
drawing  is  called,  is  'colored,'  not  by  pigments 
of  various  tints,  but  by  the  name  or  number  of 
a  color  marked  in  the  center  of  each  section  of 
glass.  The  '  cut-hne  '  ia  now  handed  to  the  gla- 
zier with  the  small  colored  design,  which  he 
hangs  over  his  work'board,  and  by  its  aid  he 
matches,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  window,  and 
cuts  the  hundreds  of  fn^ments  of  which  a  win- 
dow ia  composed. 

"  Tlie  work  so  far  completed,  the  painter  per- 
forms Ills  part  by  laying  each  section  of  glass  in 
its  correct  position  on  the  cartoon  and  outlining 
it  with  a  brown  color,  using  gum  arable  as  a 
medium.  After  outlining  carefully,  the  glass 
is  handed  to  Die  kilnman  for  firing  or  'burning 
in.'  When  cool,  tlie  glass  is  again  returned  to 
the  painter,  who,  laying  a  large  sheet  of  stout 
ordinary  window  glass  flat  over  the  'cut-line,' 
proceeds  to  lay  upon  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  the 
window,  which  go  to  make  up  the  subject  or 
figure  in  hand.  These  pieces  he  deftly  fastens 
down  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  hot  wax  and 
resin  around  the  edge  of  each,  in  isolated  drops 
sufficiently  close  to  hold  it  in  place. 

"  Now  he  raises  the  easel  glass  with  the  sub- 
ject upon  it,  and  places  it  upon  his  easel,  whore, 
after  coating  it  over  with  a  '  matt '  or  '  stipple ' 
film,  lie  proceeds  to  paint  the  glass  by  stippling 
or  washing  in  the  shadows  and  folds  of  the  dra- 
peries, etc.,  and  taking  out  the  'high  lights'  by 
means  of  sticks,  quills,  and  short-haired  brushes, 
of  various  sizes,  called  'scrubs.'  The  painting 
being  finished,  the  easel  glass  is  again  laid  flat, 
and  the  various  pieces  detached  by  a  sharp  tap 
of  the  handle  of  a  palette  knife. 

"The  glass  is  then  fired  again,  and  the  '  flesh,' 
as  heads,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  are  technically 
termed,  is  painted  and  fired  a  third  time,  as  it  is 
more  carefully  treated  tn  painting  to  obtain  the 
exact  tone,  depth,  and  expression. 

' '  Everything  being  perfect,  the  glass  is  again 
returned  to  the  glazier,  who  proceeds  to  '  lead  ' 
the  window,  building  piece  to  piece  with  narrow 
'  calmes '  of  lead  having  a  groove  on  each  side, 
until  the  whole  is  carefully  fitted  together,  when 
every  joint  of  the  leading  is  soldered  and  the 
panels  are  raised  for  inspection. 

■'  Tiie  final  work  is  to  cement  the  '  lights,'  aa 
the  panels  are  now  called," 


HONOPOUES  AND  THE  UW. 

SOME  valuable  suggestions  on  '<  trust "  legis- 
lation are  contained  in  an  article  contributed 
by  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  to  the  Political  Science 
QuarUrli/  for  September.  The  key  to,  the  whole 
trust  situation,  in  Professor  Clark's  opinion,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  independent  producer  is  the 
natural  protector  of  all  the  other  interests  threat- 
ened by  monopoliee — the  consumer,  the  fanner, 
and  the  laborer. 

' '  If  the  trust  cannot  crush  him,"  says  Profes- 
sor Clark,  "  it  can  neither  tax  consumers  through 
high  prices  of  finished  goods  nor  mulct  farmers 
through  low  prices  of  raw  materials  ;  and  it  can- 
not depress  the  general  rate  of  pay  for  labor. 
Gooiis  will  be  produced  at  normal  prices,  and  all 
who  help  to  make  them  will  get  normal  returns, 
80  long  as  competition  is  kept  alive. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  competition  in  vigor- 
ous life.  The  great  company  has  ways  of  club- 
bing the  men  who  are  bold  enough  to  rival  it. 
This  is  not  done  by  the  old  and  familiar  plan  of 
reducing  costs  and  underbidding  the  inefGcient 
producers.  That  is  a  part  of  the  established  oi-der 
of  things.  The  economic  organism  has  become 
as  efficient  as  it  is  because  capable  producers 
have  survived  and  others  have  perished.  The 
process  has  had  its  serious  hardships.  We  have 
been  appalled  by  the  law  that  holds  an  inexora- 
ble fate  over  every  employer  who  cannot  get  out 
of  labor  and  capital  as  large  a  product  as  his  rivals 
are  getting  ;  but  for  society  as  a  whole  there  is 
gain  coming  from  this.  The  hope  of  an  endless 
increase  of  productive  power — of  a  perpetual  rise 
in  the  level  of  all  economic  life — lies  in  the  con- 
tinued action  of  this  law  of  survival  by  which 
only  the  best  servants  of  mankind  are  retained. 


THE   TBAHBPOBTATION   I 

"  At  present  the  situation  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  interests  of  the  public  itself  are  now  threat- 
ened by  the  destruction  of  competing  producers. 
This  is  because  it  is  no  longer  by  reason  of  in- 
ferior efficiency  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
crushed.  It  is  not  the  unfit,  but  the  particularly 
fit,  that  are  in  danger  of  going  to  the  wall.  The 
competing  power  that  threatens  to  destroy  them 
depends,  not  on  economy  in  production,  but  on 
special  and  unfair  fighting  powers  that  great  size 
gives.  The  really  efficient  producer,  the  man 
who  can  make  goods  even  more  cheaply  than  the 
trust  can  make  them,  is  now  in  peril.  It  is  this 
man  who  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  in  the  field. 
We,  the  people,  must  use  the  law  to  protect  him, 
as  he  uaes  his  economic  power  to  protect  us. 
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gets  a  rebate  which  he  cannot  get,  it  has  him  at 
its  mercy.  It  may  ruin  him,  even  though  he 
may  be  able  to  make  goods  more  cheaply  than 
the  trust  itself  can  make  them.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves that  subjects  them  to  the  temptation  to 
make  the  discriminating  charges.  In  a  pool  they 
would  have  no  reason  for  trying  to  lure  away 
from  each  other  the  traffic  of  the  large  shippers. 
Yet  the  toleration  of  pooling  means  the  regulation 
of  freight  charges  by  the  state.  It  has  lately 
come  about  that  the  attempt  to  preserve  competi- 
tion among  common  carriers  has  gone  far  toward 
extinguishing  it  among  manufacturers.  Com- 
peting railroads,  a  struggle  for  the  business  of 
large  producers,  secret  rebates  to  such  producers, 
the  extinction  of  small  rivals,  and  an  approach  to 
monopoly  in  many  branches  of  production, — this 
is  the  series  of  phenomena  that  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed.  Railroads  in  pools,  regulated 
charges,  and  a  fair  field  for  the  small  producers, — 
this  is  the  alternative  series  ;  and  it  is  the  one 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  choose,  unless  we  are 
driven  to  a  much  bolder  course, — the  giving  over 
of  railroads  to  the  Government." 

The  argument  is,  that  since  railroad  competi- 
tion— the  effort  of  one  railroad  to  divert  traffic 
from  another — affords  the  chief  incentive  for 
secret  rebates  to  the  larger  shippers,  the  ending 
of  competition  by  means  of  pools  would  mean 
an  end  of  this  temptation  to  give  rebates. 

THE  DANGER  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCER. 

But  even  supposing  the  question  of  rate- dis- 
crimination to  be  settled  by  some  form  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  the  railroads,  other 
problems  yet  more  difficult  remain  to  be  solved. 
These  are  outlined  by  Professor  Clark  as  follows  : 

*'  There  are  three  ways,  all  now  well  known, 
in  which  a  trust  can  crush  an  efficient  competitor. 
The  rival  may  be  producing  goods  cheaply,  and 
he  may  be  the  man  who  normally  ought  to  sur- 
vive ;  and  yet  the  trust  may  ruin  him.  It  may 
make  use  of  the  *  factors'  agreement,*  by  which 
it  gives  a  special  rebate  to  those  merchants  who 
handle  only  its  own  goods.  It  may  resort,  sec- 
ondly, to  the  local  cutting  of  prices,  whereby  the 
trust  enters  its  rival's  special  territory  and  sells 
goods  there  below  the  cost  of  producing  them, 
while  sustaining  itself  by  means  of  higher  prices 
cliarged  in  other  portions  of  its  field.  Again, 
the  trust  may  depend  on  the  cutting  of  the  price 
of  some  one  variety  of  goods  which  a  rival  pro- 
ducer makes,  in  order  to  ruin  him,  while  it  sus- 
tains itself  by  means  of  the  higli  prices  which  it 
gets  for  goods  of  other  varieties.  These  three 
things  make  the  position  of  a  competitor  perilous. 


If  the  trust  were  prevented  from  resorting  to 
them,  competition,  real  or  potential,  would  not 
only  protect  the  public,  but  would  insure  to  it  a 
large  share  of  the  benefit  that  comes  from  econ- 
omies in  production.  Independent  mills  would 
continue  to  be  built,  and  would  be  equipped  with 
machinery  so  efficient  that  a  trust  would  have  to 
be  forever  on  the  alert  in  keeping  abreast  with 
them.  There  is  no  conceivable  condition  in 
which  both  consumers  and  laborers  would  find 
their  interests  so  well  guarded  as  one  in  which 
trusts  should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  let  or 
hindrance,  but  in  which  the  prices  of  their  goods 
should  be  forced  continually  downward  by  the 
necessity  for  meeting  actual  or  possible  rivaliy." 

AN   APPEAL   TO   THE    COMMON    LAW. 

In  seeking  some  practicable  means  of  restrun- 
ing  the  trusts,  Professor  Clark  does  not  place 
his  main  reliance  on  statutory  enactments. 

<  <  Where  statutes  are  the  only  reliance,  tech- 
nicalities are  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  and  lawyers 
secure  immunity  for  him.  The  most  efficient  ac- 
tion that  has  thus  far  been  taken  in  curbing  the 
power  of  trusts  has  been  taken  under  the  com- 
mon law.  It  forbids  monopoly,  and  there  is  no 
possible  danger  that  this  prohibition  will  ever  be 
abandoned.  To  tolerate  a  monopoly  in  priTate 
hands  is  to  vest  in  a  few  persons  the  power  to 
tax  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  this  will 
never  be  permitted.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
discover  what  is  a  monopoly  and  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done  with  it  where  it  is  identified.  At 
present  there  rests  upon  the  courts  the  dnty  of 
determining  in  what  cases  a  monopoly  actually 
exists,  and  the  determination  has  its  difficoltieB. 
How  shall  a  monopolistic  corporation  be  defined  ? 
Is  it  the  only  corporation  from  which  an  article 
can  be  procured  ?  If  so,  there  are  scarcely  any 
such  monopolies  now  in  existence.  In  nearly 
every  industry  there  is  a  fringe  of  independent 
life  remaining.  The  trusts  take  the  center  of  the 
field  and  let  a  few  small  rivals  operate  on  the  oat- 
skirts.  If  these  are  in  the  trust's  power,  and  are 
compelled  to  do  its  bidding,  the  monopoly  is  ea- 
sentially  complete.  If,  then,  new  and  strcmg 
competitors  are  precluded  from  appearing,  the 
position  of  the  monopoly  is  secure.  It  has  nolli* 
ing  to  fear  on  the  economic  side.  Just  hera^ 
therefore,  its  danger  on  the  legal  side  ought  to 
begin ;  for  it  is  the  banishing  not  merely  of  the 
actual,  but  of  the  potential,  competitor  that  malcea 
it  a  monopoly.  If  the  law  will  take  it  effectiTelj 
in  hand  at  the  point  where  competition  of  the 
potential  kind  ceases  to  restrain  it,  nothing  mom 
is  needed.  Let  us,  then,  enforce  the  oomnum 
law  as  it  stands." 


.  J 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  October  Century  begins  witb  on  artfole  on 
"  The  Practice  o(  the  Law  in  New  York  "  by  the 
very  well  known  lawyer  and  New  Yorker,  ax-Jndge 
Henry  E.  Howlaud.  Mr.  Howland  aays  tbere  are  T.TOfi 
1«wyen!  in  New  York  City,  under  the  supervlainn  ol 
74  judges.  Mr.  Howland  gives  a  very  Interesting  acconat 
ol  the  Tarions  atsgea  in  the  cai-eer  of  a  modem  lawyer, 
beginning  with  the  long  training  In  college  and  law- 
school,  in  text-lxMik  doctrine,  in  the  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  reported  cases,  and  in  the  moot  court.  Att«rthl9 
training,  thelegal  apprentice  enters  some  large  flrm,  and 
probably  receives  no  salary.  He  is  known  as  astndent, 
Bnd  in  Tact  it  requires  some  special  influence,  probably, 
to  get  him  even  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
outer  office.  He  does  legal  errand  work  of  various 
sorts,  and  finally  begins  to  receive  a  salary  of  ten  dol- 
lars a  week.  Then  he  becomes  a  higher  order  of  clerk, 
with  the  opportunity  of  showing  bis  alertness  In  get- 
ting the  ear  of  tlie  judge  la  the  assignment  of  cases  on 
the  calendar.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  man  Is  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Judge  Howland  says  that  in  a  busy 
office  a  young  lawyer  may  receive  tSOO  the  first  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  tl,000  the  second,  and 
thereafter  an  increase  of  tSOO  each  year  until  he  re- 
ceives (5,000  a  year.  "  This  is  a  large  return  for  one  in 
general  employ,  and  is  never  exceeded  until  a  man 
brings  In  his  own  business  and  receives  a  percentage  on 
it  or  becomes  a  member  of  tlie  firm." 
THB  UARQniS  ITO. 
In  describing  "  The  Men  of  New  Japan,"  Mary  Gay 
Humphreys  gives  some  remarkable  facts  regarding  the 
career  of  the  Marqnis  Ito.  The  Marquis  Ito  as  a  very 
young  man  went  to  England  and  worked  his  way  in 
very  much  the  same  manner  we  see  valets,  butlers,  and 
waiters  from  Japan  working  their  way  la  America  now. 
In  Japan,  he  found  the  path  of  the  reformer  a  thorny  one. 
"Pursued  one  night  by  his  opponents,  he  fled  to  the 
borne  of  a  dancing-girl.  The  floors  of  Japanese  honsea 
are  covered  with  mats  closely  fitted,  bnt  the  boards  of 
the  floor  beneath  are  left  loose,  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  and  keep  the  matt  dry.  The  qniok-witt«»d  girl 
lifted  a  mat  and  bade  the  young  Ito  hlda  beneath  the 
floor.  Replacing  the  mat,  she  drew  her  brftifer  of  ooaIs 
orei  it,  disposed  her  cDsUon,  aad  when  the  pnniien 


Mountains,  the  home  of  the  clift-dwellers,  the  Znnls 
and  the  Navajoea.  In  going  aloug  the  mesa-top,  Mr. 
Pradden  says,  there  are  piles  of  hewn  stones  and  tlm* 
ber-holes  in  front  of  many  of  the  caves,  showing  that 
small  buildings  once  stood  there.  The  explorer  fluda 
fan  and  bowis  in  the  recesses  of  the  caves,  and  there 
are  numtiers  of  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  and  pottery 
fragments  along  the  foot  of  the  cliSs,  while  pictnce- 
writlng  on  the  faces  of  the  rocks  is  plain  and  fre- 
qnent.  For  the  tonrlst  bent  on  studying  these  curi- 
ous relics  of  a  bygone  civilization,  the  little  old  Mexican 
town  of  Espaflola  is  the  best  stopping-place.  Decent 
accommodations  can  be  had  there,  and  teaxaa  and  good 
guides  can  be  secured. 

THE  filBTB  or  THBI  "NBW  PSTCHOLOOy." 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
writes  on  "The  New  Psychology,"  and  tells  about 
some  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  modern  laboratory 
methods  of  the  student  in  psychology.  President  Hall 
says  that  the  new  psychology,  by  which  is  meant  that 
method  of  studying  the  science  which  Involves  the 
means  of  actual  experiment  on  the  human  organism, 
began  with  the  work  of  the  scientist  E.  H.  Weber,  about 
seventy  years  ago.  This  able  scientist  found  that  in 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  and  in  the  lips  two  fine  com- 
pass-points could  be  felt  as  two  when  they  were  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  apart,  bnt  that  if  they 
wore  nearer  they  seemed  to  be  one.  On  the  shoulder- 
blades  these  points  had  to  be  more  than  an  Inch,  and 
occasionally  nearly  two  inches,  apart  before  they  were 
recognized  as  two,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
were  between  these  in  sensibility.  He  also  determined 
by  tedious  experiments  how  heavy  a  bit  of  pith  must 
be  in  order  to  be  just  felt  when  It  was  very  gently  laid 
on  the  skin  with  forceps,  and  here  too  found  great  dif- 
ferences In  different  parts  of  the  body.  After  repeat- 
ing these  experiments  for  more  than  twenty  years  on 
many  people,  he  published  an  epoch-making  article  on 
the  sense  of  touch.  In  1816,  and  began  the  new  science. 

A  quaint  and  attractive  feature  of  this  number  of 
Sarper'*  is  Mr.  Peter  Newell's  comments  on  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  illustrated  with  his  own 
dnwlnsB  of  Alice  and  her  adventures. 
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ingas  ahand-tnick  man  in  a  factory  at  $1.50  per  day 
and  paying  for  board  and  lodging  in  a  tenement  f4.25 
a  week.  The  distressing  stories  he  tells  will  go  far 
toward  making  his  readers  agree  with  him  that  much 
of  the  worst  suffering  of  the  city  slums  is  all  the  worse 
for  its  needlessness. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal  opens  the  magazine  with  a  spirited 
account  of  the  American  institution  of  the  agricultural 
fair,  and  especially  the  horse-fair  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  number  is 
the  first  paper  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  account  of 
his  mountain -lion  hunting  in  northwest  Colorado, 
which  he  writes  of  under  the  title  "With  the  Cougar 
Hounds.''  Some  remarkable  photographs  of  the  hunt- 
ing scenes,  and  even  of  the  mountain  lions  in  the  tops 
of  trees  to  which  they  have  been  driven,  add  much  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  recital.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  schedule 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  cougars  killed  shows  that 
these  animals  varied  from  four  feet  eleven  inches  in 
length  to  eight  feet,  and  from  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in 
weight  to  over  two  hundred. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  October  McClurc^s  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker's  excellent  character  sketch 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Josiah  Flynt's  article 
on  "The  Tammany  Commandment"  for  quotation 
among  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

ELEPHANT  FARMING  IN  AFRICA. 

Mr.  William  S.  Cherry  gives  an  account  of  "Elephant 
Hunting  in  Africa,"  and  of  the  excitement  and  perils  of 
the  sport  and  his  own  particular  narrow  escapes.  Those 
who  are  not  particularly  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cherry's 
account  of  destroying  these  magnificent  beasts,  dra- 
matic as  he  makes  the  performance  in  the  story,  may 
be  interested  in  the  author's  project  for  elephant  farm- 
ing in  Central  Africa.  He  thinks  that  with  small  capital 
he  could  establish  an  elephant  ranch  in  Central  Africa 
as  easily  as  a  cattle  ranch  is  established  in  Texas,  and 
he  is  sure  it  would  be  profitable.  He  thinks  twenty 
young  elephants  could  be  caught  in  six  months,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  about  domesticating  them.  The 
elephant  calves  al)out  eighteen  months  old,  just  large 
enough  to  be  independent  of  their  mothers,  are  the  most 
suitable  with  which  to  work.  Mr.  Cherry  says  he  could 
catch  as  many  of  these  as  he  wished.  The  calf  does  not 
know  how  to  use  the  proboscis,  which  for  some  time 
has  very  little  strength.  He  sucks  with  his  mouth. 
The  tusks  are  not  developed  till  later,  so  that  the  little 
beast  cannot  hurt  you  unless  he  butts  you  or  tramples 
on  you.  Mr.  Cherry  says  that  the  domestication  of  the 
elephant  in  Africa  is  the  only  thing  that  will  protect 
the  African  elephant  from  absolute  extinction,  for,  with 
horses  on  which  to  hunt  him,  the  elephant  is  doomed, 
and  horses  are  already  being  brought  into  the  elephant 
country  by  the  Arabs. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

N  the  October  Coamopolitany  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell 
asks,  in  his  title,  "Are  There  Two  Rudyard  Kip- 
lings?"  and  begins  by  quoting  the  verses  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's latest  effort,  "  The  Lesson,"  and  saying  that  if  we 
were  uninformed  we  should  probably  take  them  to  be 
the  hack-work  of  some  mere  ballad-maker  of  the  music 
halls.   To  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kipling  is  throughout  "  the 


voice  of  the  Hooligan."  "  Summing  up  the  vraik  of 
thase  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Kipling  seems  eadly 
the  foremost  figure  of  their  literature,  and  easily  the 
most  sinister  and  malign.  He  is  anomalous.  Hebai 
the  sense  of  laughter,  but  not  of  tears.  He  writes  about 
men,  but  not  to  them." 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  presents  "The  Mine  Workofs 
Life  and  Aims,"  describes  the  details  of  the  minei's 
work  and  home  hours,  the  struggle  by  the  union  for  its 
objects,  and  draws  a  rather  dismal  picture  of  what  tbe 
world  holds  for  the  man  who  digs  anthracite  coal.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  more  men  are  employed  in  the  mhies 
than  are  required  to  produce  all  the  coal  which  is 
possible  for  our  nation  to  consume.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that,  with  an  enormous  export  trade,  the  men 
and  boys  that  work  in  the  mines  had  only  two  hun- 
dred days'  employment  last  year. 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke  essays  the  subject  of  "  What  Men 
Like  in  Women,"  Mr.  George  Gibbs  describes  "The 
Daring  of  John  Paul  Jones,"  Jjavinia  Hart  gires  a 
sketch  of  Sir  I'homas  Lipton,  and  Lionel  Strachey  writes 
on  "The  Inefficiency  of  the  British  Oflicer."  His 
criticism  of  the  British  officer's  efficiency  is  in  the  laige 
that  he  does  not  take  a  business  view  of  his  profeasioii, 
as  does,  for  instance,  the  American  oflScer ;  that  fashion 
and  social  questions  hold  too  large  a  part  in  his  con- 
sideration of  his  career. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

<<  17 RANK  LESLIE'S"  for  October  opens  with  a 
r  readable  account  of  the  Texas  Rangers  by  Mr. 
Earl  Mayo.  Mr.  Mayo  considers  the  Rangers  the  moRt 
efficient  police  force  in  the  world.  Yet  they  are  notezactr 
ly  policemen,— they  are  a  military  body  acting  directly 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  yet  their  work  U 
not  that  of  troopers.  They  enjoy  the  powers  of  dril 
peace  officers,  and  yet  they  are  neither  deputy  sherUb 
nor  policemen.  They  are  set  apart  by  no  badge  or  nni* 
form  of  office.  The  field  of  their  activities  is  as  wide 
as  the  State  they  serve,  and  their  duties  are  honndBd 
only  by  the  limits  of  possible  infractions  of  law  and 
order.  Take  a  city  policeman,  a  sheriff,  a  State  militia- 
man, and  a  United  States  trooper,  and  combine  thdr 
manifold  duties  in  one,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  work 
of  the  Texas  Ranger.  Mr.  Mayo  gives  some  wonderful 
examples  of  the  courage,  the  endurance,  the  marks- 
manship, and  the  devotion  of  this  curious  body  of 
officials.  Each  man  provides  his  own  horse  and  equip- 
ment, while  the  State  gives  him  arms,  ammunition,  and 
rations,  and  sixty  dollars  a  month.  The  Rangers  are  s 
body  of  picked  men— adventurous  spirits  who  nndo^ 
take  their  dangerous  calling  for  the  love  of  IL  Ilicy 
consist  of  ex-cow-punchers,  Indian  scouts,  and  gnidei» 
and  some  of  them  are  college  men  from  the  East  who 
have  shown  that  they  could  and  would  fight  sod  weie 
capable  of  spending  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  saddle. 

A  NEW  HIGH  EXPLOBIVB. 

Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  the  famous  Inventor  of  smoic^ 
less  powder,  gives  an  enthusiastic  aooount  of  fals  Uti, 
and  what  he  considers  his  greatest,  inTentioD,— flmxlBh 
ite,  a  high  explosive  that  has  Just  been  adopted  1|f  Ih* 
United  States  Government.  Maxfmitehas 
f ul  properties  combined  with  powerful 
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which  allow  it  to  be  ^nplded  and  cast  into  shells,  and 
which  prevent  it  froxn^ exploding  from  the  severest  im- 
pact. A  projectile  filled  with  maximite  can  be  flred 
right  through  an  armor  plate  and  will  not  explode 
unless  the  proper  fuse  is  used.  Melted  cast  iron  can  be 
poured  upon  a  mass  of  the  explosive  without  danger. 
Thus,  a  shell  loaded  with  maximite  can  be  thrown 
through  the  thickest  armor  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  to  ex- 
plode inside  the'  ship.  Mr.  Maxim  says  that  the  new 
developments  4n  naval  warfare  mean  positively  that 
the  ponderous  battleship  must  go  and  be  replaced  by 
the  small,  swift  torpedo  boat,  or  torped6  gunboat  and 
cruiser,  and  practically  unarmored,  as  no  protection 
whatever  can  avail  against  such  missiles. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  October  Ladled  Home  Journal  there  are  some 
capital  anecdotes  of  James  A.  MacNeill  Whistler, 
in  the  **  Untold  Stories  of  an  Eccentric  Man,"  by  Lillian 
B.  Griffin.  The  artist's  appearance  at  his  first  teaching 
lesson  is  desribed  as  follows:  **At  11  o'clock  came  a 
gentle  knock  on  the  studio  door,  and  in  response  to 
Madame  Viti's  'Entr^'  a  small  man,  clad  in  a  long 
Prince  Albert  coat  and  a  student's  tall  hat,  appeared. 
He  nodded  to  the  class,  placed  his  stick  in  a  comer,  and 
very  leisurely  proceeded  to  remove  his  hat  and  a  pair  of 
black  gloves.  He  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  a  classroom.  He  was  much  shorter  than  the  average 
of  his  pupils.  He  wore  a  white  turn-down  collar,  and 
for  a  necktie  he  had  a  strip  of  two-inch  black  ribbon 
that  had  been  cut  through  the  center.  The  edges  were 
raveled,  and  the  ends  hung  half-way  to  his  waist.  His 
famous  white  lock,  which  is  two  inches  from  his  fore- 
head and  directly  over  his  right  eye,  was  tied  up  with  a 
jaunty  little  bow  of  narrow  black  ribbon.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  man  was  grotesque  and  suggestive  of  cari- 
cature, but  the  face  was  strong,  masterly,  and  fine  of 
feature.  It  revealed  no  trace  of  the  Whistler  best 
known  to  the  public.  His  expression  was  slightly  mel- 
ancholy, but  keen,  active,  and  changeable.  Above  all, 
his  face  was  serious— spiritually  serious  and  intently 
full  of  purpose.  He  was  afterward  described  by  one  of 
his  pupils  as  *  a  clean,  neat  little  old  gentleman  with  a 
quiet,  gentle  manner.' " 

In  the  course  of  some  shrewd  and  kindly  advice  "  To 
a  Young  Man  About  to  Marry,"  Mr.  Bok,  the  editor, 
advances  the  opinion  that  a  man  is  pretty  apt  to  come 
out  all  right  by  intrusting  his  income  entirely  to  his 
wife.  "A  man,  when  it  comes  to  money  matters,  is 
generally  one  of  two  things :  he  is  either  penurious  or 
he  is  extravagant.  The  happy  medium  is  far  more 
often  found  with  women  than  with  men.  Women  may 
not  know  quite  so  much  about  the  technique  of  finan- 
cing, but  I  have  noticed  that  where  there  is  any  saving 
of  money  to  be  done  in  a  household,  it  is  generally  the 
woman  who  is  asked  to  do  the  saving,  and  it  is  she  who 
does  it— and  does  it  often,  too,  while  the  husband  keeps 
on  spending.  There  are,  of  course,  impossible  women 
just  as  there  are  impossible  men,  and  I  think  that  prob- 
ably if  a  close  census  were  taken  we  should  find  as 
many  of  one  as  of  the  other.  The  fools  in  this  world 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  But  take 
women  as  a  sex,  and  the  normal,  womanly  woman  in 
particular,  a  husband's  money  is  pretty  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  wife  who  loves  him.  If  men  never  took 
any  greater  chances  than  to  give  what  they  earn  to  their 


wives,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  less  money  lost,  and 
there  would  be  thousands  fewer  pinched  families  in  the 
world." 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  LippincotVa  the  complete  novel  of 
the  month  is  *»  The  Anvil,"  by  R.  V.  Risley. 

There  is  a  reminiscent  article  by  Anne  H.  Wharton 
entitled  "Petticoat  Politics,"  in  which  she  tells  of  the 
efforts  of  President  Jackson  to  make  Washington 
society  accept  Mrs.  Eaton,  the  wife  of  Jackson's  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  formerly  the  daughter  of  an  Iri^ 
tavern-keeper.  The  writer  thinks  Jackson's  attempt  to 
command  a  place  for  Mrs.  Eaton  among  the  decorous 
and  well-bred  women  of  the  official  circles  of  Washing- 
ton was  certainly  arbitrary  and  ill-judged.  There  is 
an  account,  too,  of  Jackson's  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Robards,  when  Jackson  had  heard  of  her  divorce  from 
her  husband,  but  really  before  it  had  been  granted. 
The  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  breaking  her  heart 
and  dying  over  some  gossip  about  herself,  casually 
overheard,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be  a 
great  handicap  to  the  President's  career  on  account  of 
the  questionable  divorce  and  marriage. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  contributes  a  very  pleasant  essay 
on  "Titled  Authors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in 
which  he  esteems  Horace  Walpole  the  most  illustrious 
of  them  all. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  World's  Work  for  October,  Mr.  William  E. 
Smythe,  author  of  "The  Conquest  of  Arid  Amer- 
ica," describes  the  reclaiming  of  the  salt  desert  in  the 
extreme  Southwest,  under  the  title  "  The  Blooming  of 
a  Sahara."  He  thinks  the  valleys  traversed  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  tributaries  will  constitute  the  f uturo 
power  of  the  Southwest,  and  that  cheap  power  and  irri- 
gation will  bring  into  existence  towns,  manufactories, 
and  a  dense  agricultural  population  whero  there  is  now 
a  desert.  Gk>vemment  'measurements  show  that  at  its 
lowest  stage  the  Colorado  River  carries  water  enough 
to  irrigate  eight  million  acres,  and  that  only  about 
three  million  acres  are  so  situated  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  irrigation  by  gravity. 

GETTINQ  AT  THE  ANDES'  WEALTH. 

Mr^  C.  Lockhart  tells  of  the  beginning  in  opening  the 
riches  of  the  Andes,  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 
Ecuador  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  the  land  where  the 
Incas  had  their  wealth.  General  AlfarO)  the  President 
of  Ecuador,  realized  that  only  an  American  could  build 
this  road,  and  his  minister  to  the  United  States  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Aroher  Harman,  the  son  of  a  Con- 
federate officer  and  a  railroad  contractor,  intimate  with 
the  difficulties  of  mountain  railroad  work.  Mr.  Har- 
man not  only  started  the  railroad  along,  but  he  financed 
it  in  London,  and  he  placed  Ecuador  on  a  gold  basis. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  took  the  field  with  Alfaro's 
generals,  and  helped  defeat  the  Colombians  who  had 
invaded  the  country.  The  entire  railroad  line  from 
Quito  to  the  coast  will  be  finished  by  July  1, 1902w  The 
coast  district  already  tapped  now  furnishes  40  per  cient. 
of  the  chocolate  of  the  world,  and  there  is  magnificent 
prospect  for  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  On  the 
high  plains  about  Quito  a  fertile  ground  and  oattle 
country  eziste.    In  the  aonth,  there  are  mognifleent 
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veins  of  gold ;  in  the  north,  enormons  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, and  in  the  east  of  Ecuador,  great  tracts  of  rubber 
forest  untouched  except  for  what  the  Indians  bring  out 
on  their  hunts. 

RUSSIANS  DANGER. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  on  ^'Russia  as  a  Great 
World  Power,"  thinks  that  there  are  signs  that  the 
English  democracy  is  slowly  feeling  its  way  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  with  Russia  on  all  points  where 
their  interests  seem  to  clash.  The  importance  of  this  to 
Russia  is  expressed  in  his  opinion  that  alliance  to-day 
between  England,  Grermany,  and  Japan  would  thwart 
alllbhat  Russia  has  striven  for  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  would  bring  her  internal  affairs  to  unexam^ 
pled  ruin,  and  cut  her  off  for  centuries  from  the  warm* 
seas.  Such  an  alliance,  however,  Mr.  Brooks  thinks 
wildly  improbable. 

Afr.  Earl  Mayo  shows  the  value  of  good  roads  as  a  pub- 
lic investment^  Irene  M.  Ashley  makes  a  report  on 
"Child  Labor  in  Southern  Cotton  Mills"  as  a  result  of 
a  personal  investigation,  and  R.  E.  Phillips  writes  of 
the  Grt)rge  Junior  Republic,  under  the  title  "The  Art 
of  Saving  Character." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  September  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can we  have  selected  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  BoutelPs 
paper  on  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  for  review  and 
quotation  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  analysis  of  the  political  situar 
tion  in  England  leaves  little  ground  for  hope  on  the 
part  of  British  Liberalism.  Not  only  have  the  Liberals, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  suffered  from  the  influence  of  the  war  fever  in  the 
country,  but  the  growth  of  the  imperial  idea  seems  to 
point  to  increased  Tory  influence  in  every  branch  of  the 
government.  The  question  on  which  the  Liberal  party, 
in  Professor  Smith's  opinion,  is  most  likely  again  to 
form  a  front  and  advance  is  that  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  state  church. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

Mr.  Ho  Yow,  Chinese  consul-general  to, the  United 
States,  writes  a  searching  criticism  of  the  Chinese-ex- 
clusion laws,  which  have  now  been  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty  yea"rs.  In  concluding 
this  criticism,  he  says  : 

"America  cannot  fight  China's  people  and  enjoy  those 
benefits  which  can  only  arise  through  peace  and  good 
feeling.  Even  now,  the  class  of  Chinese  who  could  con- 
fer most  advantage  on  America  and  our  country  by 
coming  to  the  United  States  never  thinks  of  coming. 
This  class  recoils  from  the  thought  of  subjecting  itself 
to  the  insult  and  imprisonment  which  are  infiicted  upon 
every  Chinese  person  seeking  entrance  to  the  United 
States  under  the  exclusion  laws.  Only  a  few  returning 
laborers  and  a  handful  of  merchants  of  the  poorer  class 
ever  try  to  enter  the  United  States.  America  has  cut 
away  from  herself  a  nation  which  by  simple  justice  and 
fairness  of  treatment  she  might  mold  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. This  cutting  off  has  been  done,  and  is  now 
being  done,  in  blind  ignorance,  under  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  it  is  benefiting  the  people  it  is  most  seriously 
harming." 


RUSSIA  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

No  less  a  personage  than  his  excellency  Gonstantin 
Pobiedonostseff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia, 
comes  to  the  defense  of  his  country  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  this  number  of  the  North  American  as  a 
reply  to  Prince  Kropotkin's  recent  attack  on  the  Rii»- 
sian  system  of  public  education.  In  this  article  the 
contention  is  made  that  Kropotkin  wrote  withoat 
knowledge  of  the  village-clergy  schools — ^institutions 
which  either  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Kropotkin's  time,  or, 
if  they  existed,  were  generally  neglected.  Under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  these  schools  were  placed  on  a 
new  footing  and  grew  rapidly,  so  that  they  are  now 
described  as  the  most  serviceable  schools  in  Rossia. 

ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

In  an  exceptionally  well-informed  and  InstmctiTe 
article  on  "The  Public  Debt  of  Great  Britain,"  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  com- 
parative burden  of  the  national  debt  on  the  British 
people  at  different  periods : 

Annual  charge 
*  per  head  of 

population. 

8.  d. 

1763,  end  of  Seven  Years*  War 9  7 

1784,  end  of  American  War  of  Independence U  3 

1816,  end  of  Napoleonic  wars 34   8 

1870,  after  prolonged  peace 16  9 

1900,  at  beginning  of  South  African  war 9  0 

The  yield  of  the  income  tax  has  increased  nearly 
threefold  since  1815,  partly  through  the  growth  in  the 
size  of  large  incomes,  and  still  more  through  the  in- 
creased number  of  moderate  incomes.  Assuming  that 
the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  working  classes 
has  been  as  great  as  that  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  Mr. 
Cox  estimates  that  the  average  income  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1815. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  number  opens  with  a  hitherto  anpabliahed  essay 
on  Shakespeare  by  Victor  Hugo.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
writes  on  *'  The  Phantom  Foptress  of  Christian  Scienoe,* 
the  Princess  Ysenburg  on  **  Reform  in  Woman's  Diess,* 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  on  "Some  Anomalies  of  the 
Short  Story." 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  October ultlantic  Monthly  there  Is  an  un- 
usually well-informed  article  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker 
on  the  remarkable  manipulation  of  the  securities  of 
the  corporations  controlling  the  lighting  and  transpor- 
tation  facilities  of  New  York  City,  and  We  have  quoted 
from  this  in  another  department. 

WILL  NEGROES  VOTE  IK  TTHE  SOUTH? 

The  October  number  opens  with  an  editorial  artids 
on  **  Reconstruction  and  Disfranchisement,"  which 
takes  the  view  that  the  South  should  be  and  is  being 
left  to  herself  in  her  settlement  of  the  race  quastioot 
that  she  must  learn  by  open  blunders,  and  that  there 
is  ground  for  confidence  that  she  will  yet  come  out  of 
the  problem  with  honor  and  success  when  thrown  upon 
her  own  responsibility  and  freed  from  Jealous  ft^>  of 
Northern  interference.  The  AtUintio  IfontMy  does 
not  think  the  South  will  permanently  refoae  tins  lallot 
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to  colored  men  of  education  and  property  who  have  at- 
tested their  valae  to  the  community. 

THE  EXCUSE  OF  SLAVERY. 

Mr.  William  A.  Dunning  heads  his  discussion  of  the 
same  subject ''  The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction/'  and 
he  notes  the  recent  constitutional  amendments  of  vari- 
ous States  in  the  South  which  have  made  the  political 
equality  of  the  negro  extinct  in  law,  as  it  has  long  been 
in  fact.  He  calls  to  our  attention  the  idea  of  Jefferson, 
Clay,  and  Lincoln,  that  much  more  would  be  needed 
than  alx)lition  and  negro  suffrage  to  remove  the  last 
drag  on  our  national  progress  ;  that  the  ultimate  root 
of  the  trouble  in  the  South  has  been,  not  the  institu- 
tion  of  slavery,  but  the  coexistence  in  the  one  society 
of  two  races  so  distinct  in  characteristics  as  to  render 
coalescence  impossible  ;  that  slavery  has  been  a  modii« 
Vivendi  through  whicTi  social  life  was  possible,  and 
that  after  its  disappearance  its  place  must  be  taken  by 
some  set  of  conditions  which,  as  more  humane  and 
beneficent  in  accidents,  must  in  essence  express  the 
same  fact  of  racial  inequality. 


THE  FORUM. 

N  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor's  review  of  "The  Commer- 
cial Position  of  the  British  Empire,"  which  opens 
the  September  Fonna,  the  external  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  is  compared  with  that  of  each 
of  her  three  greatest  competitors,  as  follows  : 


I 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

British  Empire 

United  States 

Grermany 

France 

£811,«78»209 
194,005,000 
277,823,350 
176,341,200 

£660,809,383 
332,880,000 
230,716,650 
163,121,280 

£1,472,077,572 
527,885,000 
406,510,000 
389,462,480 

CHILD  STUDY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS.  ., 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes  on  "The  Ideal 
School  as  Based  on  Child  Study."  The  teachers  in  our 
secondary  schools,  says  Dr.  Hall,  must  teach  more  and 
know  more.  Secondary  teachers  in  Europe  are  mostly 
doctors  of  philosophy.  "If  we  could  move  many  uni- 
versity professors  to  the  college,  many  college  profes- 
sors to  the  high  school,  many  high-school  teachers  to 
the  grammar  school,  and  some  grammar-school  teach- 
ers, with  at  least  a  sprinkling  of  college  graduates,  into 
the  kindergarten,  it  would  do  much.  In  the  German 
and  the  French  school,  the  teacher  is  one  who  knows  a 
great  deal  about  this  subject  and  is  nearer  to  original 
sources ;  who  tells  the  great  truths  of  the  sciences 
almost  like  stories ;  and  who  does  not  affect  the  airs 
and  methods  of  the  university  professor.  Very  many 
secondary  teachers  are  masters  and  authorities.  Here, 
most  of  our  university  pedagogy  is  a  mere  device  for  so 
influencing  high-school  principals  and  teachers  as  to 
correlate  curricula,  in  order  to  corral  in  students,  and 
little  interest  is  taken  in  the  grammar  grades,  and 
none  in  the  kindergarten." 

A  MODEL  FACTORY  TOWN. 

Mrs.  I^eonora  Beck  Ellis  has  discovered  in  Pelzer, 
S.  C,  "  the  model  factory  town  of  the  South."  In  Pelzer 
there  are  about  one  thousand  dwellings,  averaging 
four  rooms  each,  and  rented  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a 
room  per  month. 

^  Each  little  home  has  its  allotted  garden  space  for 


flowers  and  vegetables,  besides  the  nse  of  the  common 
meadow  land  for  pasturing  cows  free  of  charge.  Water 
is  supplied  to  every  dwelling,  and  all  sanitary  as  well 
as  street  work  is  carried  on  at  the  company's  expense 
Consequently,  the  entire  town^  from  end  to  end,  is  as 
tidy  and  tasteful  as  a  good  housewife's  guest-chamber." 
The  town  boasts  of  excellent  graded  schools,  and  the 
factory  company  has  provided  a  "Lyceum,"  containing 
a  circulating  library,  lecture  hall,  etc.,  the  privileges  of 
which  are  free  to  all  residents. 

CUBAN  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Regarding  the  experiment  of  independent  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  by  Cubans,  Mr.  Edmond  Wood  makes  the 
following  gloomy  predictions : 

"The  revenues  will  decrease  and  expenses  will  in- 
crease ;  projected  improvements,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  country,  will  languish  ; 
schools  will  be  neglected ;  sanitary  measures  will  not  be 
intelligently  prosecuted;  and  the  country  will  retro- 
grade." 

All  these  grave  results  are  threatened,  even  apart 
from  the  danger  of  such  revolutions  as  have  repeatedly 
visited  the  Latin- American  republics  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

FINLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  autocratic  action  of  the  Russian  Grovernment  in 
Finland  has  already,  according  to  Mr.  Eugene  Lime- 
dorfer,  produced  disastrous  results  in  the  province, 
Finnish  industry  and  agriculture  have  suffered  severely. 
The  taking  of  young  men  out  of  the  population  for  mili- 
tary service  has  undermined  the  coimtry's  prosperity. 
There  are  not  enough  men  left  to  till  the  soil.  The  peo- 
ple are  actually  at  times  in  distress  from  hunger — "a 
condition  which  was  totally  unknown  as  long  as  the 
country  was  self-governing  or  was  a  part  of  Sweden,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  crops  have  failed  occasionally." 

THE  GERMAN  TARIFF  PROPOSALS. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  German  agricultural 
conditions,  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  concludes  that  the 
new  tariff  regulations  proposed  by  the  Reichsrath  can 
do  very  little  injury  to  American  interests,  but  that 
they  threaten  a  most  cruel  infliction  on  the  Grerman 
people  themselves— all  for  tbe  sole  benefit  of  800,000 
German  landholders. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Gten.  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  writes 
on  "England,  Portugal,  and  the  South  African  Re- 
publics;" Sir  John  G.  Bourinot  on  "Royal  Visits  to 
Canada,"  Earl  Blind  on  "English  Neglect  of  Old 
Indian  Poetry,"  Prof.  Peter  T.  Austen  on  "The  Utili- 
zation of  Waste,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke  on  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  American  University,"  Mr.  George  A. 
Thacher  on  "The  Southern  Problem,"  and  Prof.  Rich- 
ard  Burton  on  "  The  Essay  as  Mood  and  Form." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  September  ^reno.  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will  writes 
on  "  A  Menace  to  Freedom :  The  College  Trust." 
Professor  Will  cites  several  instances  of  the  dismissal 
of  professors  from  American  college  and  university  fac- 
ulties as  an  alleged  result  of  their  economic  teachings. 
Professor  Will  deduces  from  these  cases  of  the  apparent 
abridgment  of  academic  freedom  the  inference  that 
American  wealth  is  seeking  to  control  higher  educieir 
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tion.  This  control  may  be  exercised,  he  conceives,  in 
three  ways  :  institutions  may  be  construct-ed  wholly  by 
the  gifts  of  millionaires  ;  or  the  small  colleges  already 
existing  may  be  aided  by  some  millionaires,  in  which 
case  the  gratitude  and  business  sense  of  the  institutions 
may  be  counted  on  ''to  refrain  from  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  them  ;"  or,  in  the  third  phice,  the  State  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  controlled  by  the  same  in- 
fluences, although  Professor  Will  does  not  make  it  clear 
how  this  latter  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  conclud- 
ing his  article,  Professor  Will  calls  upon  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  education  to  unite  on  one  institution  and 
make  it  for  the  modern  social  movement  what  Oberlin 
was  for  the  antislavery  movement. 

POLITICAL  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  continues  his  instructive  series 
of  articles  on  the  politiciil  progress  of  the  last  century. 
His  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  1800  and  those  of 
1900  is  most  impressive.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  are  now  the  only  absolute  rulers  in  Europe  ; 
all  others  are  constitutional,  with  the  fundamental 
powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Throughout  the  Americas,  Australia,  and  civil- 
ized Europe,  manhoo<l  suffrage  is  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment, with  varying  provisions  in  respect  to  age,  resi- 
dence, criminality,  etc.,  to  guard  the  ballot  against  the 
lack  of  due  intelligence,  character,  and  interest. 
Women  have  secured  the  full  suffrage  in  four  of  our 
States,  and  in  New  Zealand,  West  Australia,  South 
Australia,  Madras,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Partial 
suffrage  has  been  accorded  them  in  twenty-six  of  our 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countrias.  Professor  Par- 
sons estimates  the  area  of  countries  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  woman  suffrage  has  been  recognized  in  the  last 
thirty  years  at  about  twenty  million  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  four  hundred  millions, — roughly, 
one-third  of  the  world  (two-fifths  of  the  land  area  and 
four-fifths  of  the  population).  Much  progress  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  perfecting  the  methods  and  machinery  of  popu- 
lar government, — the  Australian  ballot,  civil-service  re- 
form, proportional  representation  in  Belgium  and  Swit- 
zerland, direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,  direct  nominations  by  petition  or  by  primary 
election,  preferential  voting,  corrupt  practices  acts,  the 
automatic  ballot,  provisions  against  special  legislation 
and  for  municipal  liberty,  home-made  charters,  etc. 

JOHN  LAW  AND  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wood  draws  a  parallel  between  John 
Ijaw,  the  financier  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financier  of  the  twentieth.  The 
general  similarity  between  the  financial  schemes  of 
Law,  culminating  in  the  "  Mississippi  Bubble,"  and  the 
financial  exploitation  of  the  present  day  is  pointed  out : 
and  Mr.  Wood  asserts  that  the  same  methods  employed 
by  Law  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ago,  if  em- 
ployed to-day,  would  have  produced  the  same  result  as 
that  accomplished  by  Mr.  Morgan  ;  or,  possibly  as  a 
more  fortunate  manner  of  expressing  it,  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Morgan  would  have  produced  the  same  result 
as  Law's.  Overcapitalization  might  be  charged  as  a 
primary  cause  of  Law's  failure.  "  John  Law,  before 
the  bursting  of  the  Bubble,  had  accomplished  in  the 
financial  world  of  1719  substantially  what  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  has  in  that  of  1901.  Will  the  parallel  stop 
there  r** 


THE  LATE  JAMES  A.  HBBNB. 

''  James  A.  Heme :  ActoFi  Dramatistt  and  Man,*'  is 
the  subject  of  articles  by  Hamlin  Garland,  J.  J.  Enne- 
king,  and  B.  O.  Flower.  Mr.  Garland  summarizes  Mr. 
Herne^s  characteristics  as  a  dramatist  in  the  cloung 
paragraph  of  his  contribution  :  "  As  an  actor,  he  loved 
all  quaintly  humorous,  unconsciously  self-sacrificing 
characters — just  as  in  life  the  cause  of  a  self- immolating 
reformer  like  Henry  George  appealed  to  him  with  re- 
generative power.  His  humanitarian  enthusiasm  and 
his  plays,  *  Shore  Acres'  and  'Margaret  Fleming,' ex- 
pressed the  man  as  I  knew  him.  He  made  himself  a 
national  force  in  our  drama,  and  the  best  of  his  tefteh- 
ing  has  already  entered  into  the  stage-craft  of  our  day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hawley  writes  on  *'The  Single  Tax  as  a 
Happy  Medium,''  Mr.  Frank  'Exiine  on  '*Law  and 
Liberty,"  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  in  her  series  of 
papers  on  *'  The  Criminal  Negro,"  discusses  childhood 
influences.  The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  lec- 
ture by  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  entitled  "  The  Reoov- 
ery  of  Jesus  from  Christianity." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  number  of  QunUyrCs  has  an  inters 
esting  discussion  by  Dr.  Van  Buren  Denslow  of 
the  question  *'Is  *  America'  a  Native  or  an  Imported 
Name?"  Dr.  Denslow  summarizes  three  attempts 
made,  respectively,  by  Prof.  Jules  Marcou,  in  1S75; 
Lambert,  in  1883,  and  de  St.  Bris,  in  1888,  to  prove  that 
the  name  was  not  derived  from  Yespucius.  Dr.  Dens- 
low rightly  holds  that  the  question  should  be  author- 
itatively settled,  and  that  the  United  States  of  America 
might  well  join  with  the  other  American  powers  of  the 
three  continents  in  appointing  a  commission  of  histor> 
ical,  ethnological,  and  linguistic  experts  to  determine 
it.  Inasmuch  as  the  question  has  to  be  yearly  brooght 
before  fifty  millions  of  youth  in  schools  on  three  conti- 
nents, it  is  important  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  should 
be  ascertained. 

THE  COFFEE-HOUSE  PLAK. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  Sweetser  makes  an  interesting 
proposition  looking  to  the  supply  of  some  adequate 
substitute  for  a  saloon  in  our  large  cities.  He  has 
found  that  the  coffee-house  is  a  success  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  sooceed 
here.    The  coffee-house,  in  his  opinion,  should  contain : 

**  1.  A  restaurant,  where  wholesome  and  well-cooked 
food  at  a  cheap  rate  may  be  obtained  at  all  hours. 

**  2.  A  reading-room  and  smoking-room,  supplied  with 
the  latest  magazines,  newspapers,  comic  and  iUnstnted 
weeklies,  with  sufficiently  stringent  rules  to  insure  mod- 
erately good  behavior. 

'*8.  A  room  for  billiards  and  pool  with  carefnl  sape^ 
vision  for  the  prevention  of  gambling. 

*'4.  A  large  hall,  which  could  be  used  for  leotnns  v 
as  a  meeting-room  for  religious  services  on^onday. 

**5.  And  last,  but  not  least,  as  'cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,*  hot  and  cold  baths  should  be  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate." 

He  would  have  these  coffee-houses  located  in  titf 
poorest  districts,  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

CORPORATIONS  IK  FOLITIGB. 

In  an  unsigned  article  on  "Infloenoe  of  Ocnpon* 
tlons  on  Government,"  the  point  it   mada  thafe  tfti 
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pernicious  influence  of  corporations  in  politics  does  not 
arise  from  the  interest  of  large  corporations  to  control 
the  government,  but  from  the  interest  of  corrupt  and 
degenerate  politicians  to  control  large  corporations. 
The  sums  paid  by  the  large  corporations  to  the  modem 
syndicated  lobby,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  "bosses," 
are  paid,  not  because  the  corporations  need  legislation 
or  because  they  want  to  control  the  Grovernment,  but 
siinply  for  protection  against  disastrous  legislation 
which  would  injure  their  business.  Many  corporations 
which  are  blackmailed  by  the  lobbyists  would  regard 
it  as  a  great  blessing  to  be  entirely  free  from  politics 
and  entangling  relations  with  the  Government.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  found,  then,  in  purifying  the  machin- 
ery of  our  politics.  "Take  from  the  boss  the  power  to 
blackmail  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation  will 
gladly  disappear  from  politics.  Deprive  the  boss  of 
the  power  to  deliver  legislation,  and  the  corporatiou 
will  cease  to  pay  him  for  x)olitical  protection."  The 
w^riter  would  eliminate  the  boss  from  politics  by  estab- 
lishing direct  nominations  by  Ihe  people. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  leading  literary  essay  of  the  International 
Monthly  for  September  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  the  brilliant  critic,  on  "  The  Historic  Place  of 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy."  In  concluding  his  esti- 
mate of  these  distinguished  contemporary  novelists, 
Mr.  Gosse  remarks  :  "  By  dint  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  these  two  great  imaginative  writers  have  ap- 
proached life,  something  harmonious  and  stately  has 
transferred  itself  to  their  pages.  In  Mr.  Meredith  it  is 
the  sparkle  and  rhythm  of  a  divine  and  incommunicable 
grace,  the  melodious  movement  of  a  dancer.  In  Mr. 
Hardy  it  is  the  impressive  solidity,  the  suffusion,  the 
strength,  the  fullness  of  color  in  a  solemn  landscape. 
But  the  more  we  reflect  the  less  can  we  trace  a  resem- 
blance between  two  authors  whose  main  point  of  kin- 
ship is  their  sincerity  and  their  priestly  adhesion  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  traditional  ritual  of  letters." 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  LE  CONTE. 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  who  was 
a  pupil  many  years  ago  of  Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte.  of  the 
University  of  California,  offers  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  former  teacher  and  friend.  In  those 
days  Professor  I^e  Conte*s  university  lectures  treated, 
in  an  elementary  way,  of  botany,  zo()logy,  and  geology 
in  succession.  The  professor  had  to  work  without  as- 
sistants, and  laboratory  and  field  work  were  not  then 
recognized  parts  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  col- 
lege courses  in  these  departments.  "But  what  the 
courses  lacked  in  thoroughness,"  says  Professor  Royce, 
"  they  made  up,  so  far  as  that  was  at  all  possible,  in 
philosophical  spirit,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  the  before- 
mentioned  architectural  and  artistic  skill  of  exposition, 
in  depth  of  insight  into  problems,  in  a  desire  to  give 
our  minds  true  freedom,  and,  finally,  in  attention  to 
what  Le  Conte  himself  recognized  as  the  Logic  of  Sci- 
ence. Upon  this  last  aspect  of  his  topic,  Le  Conte  laid 
no  little  stress.  We  were  certain,  he  told  us,  to  forget 
in  later  years  most  of  what  he  said.  He  hoped  and 
desired  that  we  should  not  wholly  forget  the  method 
of  work.  ...  In  no  one  else  with  whom  I  have  come  In 
personal  contact  have  I  ever  found  the  same  union  of 
the  love  of  details  with  the  success  in  an  artistically 
be*iutiful  oral  presentation,  in  elementary  lectures,  of 


what  he  conceived  to  be  their  system.  Many  as  fasci- 
nating lecturers  you  may  find,  but  such  are  seldom  as 
thorough  workers  as  he  was.  Many  more  productive 
men  of  science  exist,  but  few  of  them  are  as  much  art- 
ists as  was  Le  Conte.'' 

THE  DANGER  OF  PRO-FOREIGN  SYMPATHIES  IN  CHINA. 

The  Baroness  von  Heyking,  writing  on  **  Diplomatic 
Life  in  Peking,"  says :  **  Neither  Li  Hung  Chang  nor 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ever 
returned  the  compliment  of  asking  one  of  us  to  their 
houses.  None  of  them  has  an  establishment  for  enter- 
taining foreigners,  and  as  there  is  not  one  of  the  princes 
or  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ministers  or  the  other  high  offi- 
cials at  Peking  who  knows  a  single  word  of  a  European 
language,  they  probably  shun  as  much  as  we  do  the 
occasions  of  meeting  us  and  of  having  to  exchange  in- 
sipid remarks  by  the  help  of  interpreters.  Besides,  they 
always  dread  being  denounced  to  the  highest  authority 
of  the  land  as  pro-foreign  and  dangerous,  which  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  if  they  associate  much  with  members  of 
the  various  legations.  Chinese  officials  who  may  have 
kindly  received  and  entertained  foreign  ministers  at 
their  homes  in  Shanghai  or  in  the  different  Yang-tse 
ports,  will  carefully  avoid  calling  at  the  legations  if 
ever  they  come  to  Peking— so  afraid  are  they  that  a  false 
construction  might  be  put  on  so  natural  an  action." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  Le  Farge  writes  on  "Art  and  Artists," 
Prof.  James  Sully  on  "  The  Laughter  of  Savages,"  M. 
Anatole  Le  Braz  on  "  The  Popular  Drama  in  Brittany," 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  on  *' English  Painting  and  French," 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams  on  *'The  Bases  of  Chinese 
Society." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

FROM  the  Contemporary  Review  for  September  we 
have  quoted  elsewhere  M.  de  Bloch's  "Wars  of 
the  Future"  and  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis'  "Genius  of  Rus- 
sia." The  other  articles  are  of  equal  interest,  but  not 
easily  quotable.  "Vernon  Lee"  writes  on  "Art  and 
Usefulness."  Ada  Cone  has  a  paper  of  severe  criticism 
entitled  "  The  Art  Problem  in  the  United  States."  Her 
article  is  a  polemic  against  the  prevalent  American  and 
British  servility  to  French  ideas  in  art.  French  art, 
she  maintains,  has  been  dead  for  three  centuries.  It  is 
no  longer  creative,  but  imitative  and  false. 

"  The  United  States  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  make  themselves  an  echo  of  the  ruin  of  Europe.  Onr 
geographical  and  social  conditions  are  different ;  we 
fkce  an  age  in  which  materials  have  acquired  new  mean- 
ing ;  in  wh(ph  the  future  poses  new  questions  to  art 
which  art  niust  answer.  The  French  system  evades 
these  problems ;  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  shirking  re- 
sponsibilities, and  we  should  find  solutions.  It  is  not 
in  imitative  drawing,  or  in  flower-analyzing,  or  In  acan- 
thus-scroll copying  that  we  shall  advance.  An  art  to 
cope  with  the  future  implies  the  rejection  of  these 
methods.  Our  problems  lie  between  us  and  oar  mate- 
rials, and  our  art,  to  be  truly  ours  and  to  be  truly  mat, 
must  be  bo^n  out  of  the  labor  of  the  people.  It  is  lor  us 
to  learn  that '  if  art  wishes  to  be  divine,  its  action  must 
be  useful  to  the  world.'" 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EMPIBB. 

Mr  E.  Wake  Cook  has  a  somewhat  abstract  article  on 
"  The  Organization  of  Mankind,"  the  practical  i^pllcft> 
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tion  of  which  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

'**  There  is  no  reason  why  an  empire  such  as  ours 
should  not  be  much  more  truly  happy  and  prosperous 
than  it  has  yet  been,  if  we  organize  it  scientifically. 
The  loss  of  our  abnormal  position  in  foreign  trade  will 
be  a  blessing  if  we  exercise  foresight.  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  world-purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  pro- 
gressive nations  should  for  a  time  worship  foreign  trade 
as  a  fetich,  and  as  the  chief  means  of  prosperity.  Noth- 
ing else  would  have  given  them  the  needed  stimulus 
and  forced  them  to  such  herculean  efforts  to  conquer 
and  keep  foreign  markets.  But  when  all  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  oi)ened  up,  and  we  have  unintentionally 
educated  other  races,  not  only  to  supply  their  own 
wantvS,  but  to  swan^)  ils  with  their  manufactures,  then 
we  must  readjust  our  ideas  and  adopt  less  one-sided 
aims.  In  our  ambition  to  be  tlie  Cheap  John  of  the 
world,  we  have  developed  some  of  our  resources  abnor- 
mally, and  neglected  others.  To  foster  foreign  trade, 
we  converted  a  large  part  of  our  island  home  into  black 
country  ;  we  have  been  prodigally  wasteful  of  our  min- 
eral resources,  and  have  neglected  our  agriculture.  In 
striving  for  foreign  markets,  we  have  neglected  thel)est 
market  in  the  world, — the  home  market, — and  left  our- 
selves miserably  df^pendent  on  the  foreigner.  This  is 
really  incipient  heart  disease  of  the  empire." 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  has  a  very  interesting  article 
under  this  title,  from  which  we  can  quote  only  the  con- 
cluding words  : 

"We  shall  shortly  come  to  perceive,  in  the  Rajput 
race  of  ancient  India,  the  same  perfection  of  revelation, 
but  in  a  region  higher  and  more  vital ;  the  divination 
of  our  invisible  selves,  of  the  hidden  selves  of  others, 
and  of  the  one  Self  above  us  all.  And  realizing  this,  we 
shall  begin  to  realize  the  significance  of  India,  and  of 
the  message  India  brings.^ 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  September 
is  presented  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Auberon  Her- 
bert's paper  on  "Assuming  the  Foundations."  It  is  a 
profound  and  subtle  statement  of  the  case  in  favor  of 
reconsidering  the  assumptions  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  creeds,  especially  our  political  creeds ; 
but  it  is  not  of  a  nature  that  can  be  summarized  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  No  one  writes  better  than  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  there  is  no  more  independent  thinker 
living.  But  articles  like  this,  which  go  to  the  roots  of 
things,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  paragraph  in  a  review. 
We  have  also  Prince  Kropotkin's  paper  on  "  Recent 
Science,"  and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid*s  chronique. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AT   THE   CORONATION. 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, contributes  an  article  with  two  plans  of  the  abTjey, 
one  a  plan  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  abbey,  prepared 
for  the  coronation  ;  the  other  a  sketch  showing  the  way 
in  which  he  would  provide  accommodation  for  the 
crojyd  that  will  assemble  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  'wait  all  day  in  the  abbey  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony.  He  suggests  that  a  temporary  hall 
should  be  erected  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
abbey,  between  Dean's  Yard  and  Westminster  Hospital. 
This  he  supplements  by  further  suggestions.    He  says : 


"  In  addition  to  the  suggestion  for  the  temporary  hall, 
our  plan  also  shows  a  project  by  which,  although  the 
multitude  must  be  assembled  in  good  time,  it  need  not 
be  drafted  off  into  the  church  until  a  comparatlTely 
short  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 
Let  the  area  of  Dean's  Yard  be  covered  In  ;  within  this 
space  is  abundant  room  for  those  conveniences  which 
have  hitherto  actually  been  set  up  within  the  chnrch 
itself,  and  for  any  amount  of  breakfast-tables.  Penons 
to  be  seated  in  the  south  side  of  the  church  could  here 
be  assembled.  Similar  inclosures  set  up  at  Poets' Cor- 
ner and  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  would  serve  for 
the  north  side  of  the  church  and  parts  of  the  eastern 
limb." 

INTERNATIONAL  BOAT-RACING. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate  discusses  the  question  raised 
during  the  recent  Henley  week  as  to  whether  foreigners 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  at  Henley,  or  whether 
some  other  method  should  be  adopted  for  securing  in- 
ternational l)oat-racing.  He  propounds  a  scheme  of  his 
own.    He  says  : 

''AH  pros  and  cons  considered,  I  feel  that  an  institu- 
tion of  special  international  cups  contemporaneous  and 
coordinate  with  any  closure  of  Henley,  and  recognized 
as  part  and  parcel  of  one  homogeneous  plan,  is  of  pri- 
mary imporUvnce.  Second  only  to  this,  I  lay  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  entire  reform  being  under  the 
Henley  executive,  both  for  the  sake  of  fair  fame  of  home 
aquatics  and  to  insure  efficient  administration.  The 
suggestion  as  to  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  possible 
reconstitution  of  the  Gold  Cup  is  but  subsidiary— eenti- 
mental,  but  not  absolutely  essential." 

ITALIAN  EMIGRANTS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  somewhat  novel  suggestion  is  made  by  Jonkheer 
van  Citters  in  a  paper  entitled  **  An  Alternative  to  Kaf- 
fir Labor."  His  idea  is  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in 
South  Africa  is  to  flood  it  with  cheap  Italian  labor.  He 
says  : 

**Why  not  get  Italians  from  South  Italy  in  luge 
crowds,  with  women  and  children,  who  can  work  with- 
out being  mixed  with  black  laborers?  The  colonial 
government  could  begin  by  using  them,  establishing  a 
general  system  of  irrigation  which  is  very  much  re- 
quired, and  cover  at  the  same  time  the  momi tains,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  wood,  which  gives  good  prodnoe 
where  it  has  been  done,  and  would,  in  the  long  mn, 
establish  a  more  regular  rainfall.  They  could  be  gndn- 
ally  handed  over  to  the  farmers,  especially  as  they  culti- 
vate in  Italy  almost  the  same  things  as  in  South  Africa. 
The  farmers  could,  to  keep  them,  assure  them  a  share  in 
their  profits  to  encourage  better  cultivation  and  attsdi 
them  to  the  place  ;  in  fine,  they  may  become  gradually 
small  tenants  of  the  big  farmers,  which  would  be  the 
saving  of  the  South  African  coloxdes." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  offers  a  social  piognonme  lor  Brii* 
ish  Liberal  Imperialists,  and  Mr.  Bdward  Oioey  di^ 
cusses  the  alleged  overrepresentatiou  of  Ireland  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

There  are  four  other  articles :  Mr.  Lord's  enay  on 
Lord  Lytton^s  novels,  Mr.  Henry  Maogan'a  acoonnt  of 
the  sieges  of  Derry  and  Limerick,  Mrs.  Henry  Bireben- 
haugh^s  account  of  **  Sketches  in  a  Northern  Tbwn,* 
and  M.  Jusserand^s  article  on  "  Tennis,"  which  can  only 
be  mentioned,  but  call  for  no  partioular  nottoe. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  WeutminsteTt Mr. 
M.  D.  O'Brien  recalls  with  peculiar  timeliness  "the 
principles  of  Glaclstone's  foreign  policy."  The  logical 
development  of  Gladstone's  conception  of  the  European 
concert  he  finds  in  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
the  world  ^^by  means  of  an  organized  International 
force  composed  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  various 
federated  states,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  an  in- 
ternational parliament  and  executive,  formed  on  purely 
democratic  lines,  and  consisting  of  representatives 
freely  elected  by  the  federated  peoples  of  the  world." 
This  he  considers  much  more  practicable  than  the 
Jingo's  idea  of  bringing  all  other  nations  under  Eng- 
land's imperial  sway.  It  is,  he  insists,  the  truly  Liberal 
policy. 

AFTER  FEUDALISM  AND  CAPITALISM,  WHAT? 

The  coming  crisis  for  democracy  is,  according  to  Mr. 
John  fe.  Eilam,  the  choice  as  to  what  system  shall  super- 
sede capitalism,  as  capitalism  superseded  feudalism. 
When  there  are  no  more  new  markets  to  open  up  for 
the  absorption  of  its  surplus  products,  capitalism  is 
bound  to  collapse.  The  alternatives  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  or  anarchy.  The 
duty  urged  is  to  repudiate  specious  imperialism  and 
work  to  develop  an  enlightened  democracy. 

VARIOUS  REMEDIES  FOR  SOCIAL  ILLS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Bro>vn  argues  that  the  evolution  of  the 
social  organism  must  advance  from  militarism  and 
sacerdotalism  to  intellectualism  and  industrialism,  and 
calls  on  trade-unions  to  lead  in  a  campaign  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  and  the  peers. 

A  forbidding  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  A.  White  of 
the  consequences  of  the  Boer  war--disappearance  of  all 
chance  of  old-age  pensions,  better  housing,  etc,  moral 
deterioration  of  the  people,  South  Africa  permanently 
hostile,  Europe  ready  to  fall  on  and  Polandize  England, 
the  United  States  open  to  annex  Canada  and  Jamaica, 
the  yellow  peril  imported  into  Rhodesia ;  and  his  pro- 
posals how  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  wars  are 
correspondingly  drastic  :  such  as  the  impeachment  of 
all  members  of  the  government  responsible  for  them, 
prohibition  of  any  discussion  in  the  press  of  controversy 
with  foreign  powers,  freedom  of  every  soldier  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  refuse  to  fight,  and  the  cession  of 
Malta  to  Italy. 

FROM  1850  TO  1900. 

Middle-class  culture  in  England,  as  he  knew  it  fifty 
years  ago,  is  piquantly  described  by  J.  6.  Alger.  He 
recalls  ''the  general  conviction  in  1851  that  great  wars 
had  almost  or  entirely  ceased."  With  this  optimism 
was  linked  a  common  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the 
world.  Omens  and  charms  were  believed  in.  Spite  of 
theological  bigotry,  the  demarcation  between  Church 
and  Dissent  in  the  villages  was  not  so  great  as  now.  In 
the  costliness  and  paucity  of  newspapers,  lectures  were 
popular.  The  old  awe  for  parson  and  squire  has  disap- 
peared.   Trade  has  lost  its  social  discredit. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Education  in  the  United  States  is  instructively  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  C.  P.  Gooch.  Of  the  elementary  schools 
he  remarks  that  **  no  other  nation  devotes  so  much  time 
to  arithmetic,  or  so  much  attention  to  its  own  history." 
He  says  :  *'  The  ideal  of  education  in  the  United  States 


is  to  spend  eight  years  at  an  elementary  school,  four  at 
a  secondary  school,  and  four  at  a  college."  He  finds 
**the  brightest  features  in  American  education"  to  be 
"  the  universal  recognition  of  its  importance,  the  earn- 
est study  of  its  conditions,  the  ungrudging  supply  of 
money,  its  cheapness,  and  the  mixture  of  classes  which 
it  involves." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  September  publishes 
a  special  literary  supplement  of  fifty  pages.  It 
contains  a  serious  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Mrs.  W.  EL 
Clifford,  entitled  '- A  Long  Duel." 

We  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Schiller's  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  men  desire  immortality,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Iwan-MtUler's  paper  on  **The  Settlement  of  Soath 
Africa." 

Mr.  Marillier's  article  on  "  Social  Psychology  in  Con- 
temporary French  Fiction"  is  a  brilliant  literary  essay. 
Mr.  Greorge  Paston  discourses  upon  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
under  the  title  of  *' A  Censor  of  Modern  Womanhood." 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  writes  on  **  University  Reform  in 
the  Victorian  Era,"  and  Mr.  W.  Roberts  gives  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  as  to  the  prices  realised 
at  the  recent  sale  of  the  Ashbumham  Library,  with  the 
result  that  he  shows  that  book-collecting  is  not  a  bad 
investment. 

OERHARDT  HAUFTMAKK. 

Beatrice  Marshall  writes  enthusiastically  concerning 
this  modem  Grerman  dramatist.    She  says : 

**  Since  Heine  passed  away,  no  figure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hermann  Sudermann,  has  occupied  so  com- 
manding a  position  in  the  literature  of  the  Fatherland, 
or  attracted  more  attention  to  those  Germanic  '  Elysian 
Fields '  which  to-day  are  situated,  not  in  Weimar,  but  in 
the  capital  of  the  Hohenzollems." 

She  describes  and  criticizes  most  of  his  work.  Writ- 
ing of  one  of  his  plays,  she  says : 

**It  is  a  piece  of  life,  a  divining-rod  glimpse  into  the 
inner  workings  of  the  human  soul.  There  is  not  a  char- 
acter in  it— from  the  great,  simple-hearted  muscular 
hero  himself,  down  to  the  small  tatterdemalion  scrap 
of  misery.  Bertha,  Hanna's  unloved,  neglected  bastard 
— who  does  not  live  and  breathe,  palpitate  and  throb, 
with  that  amazing  vitality  which  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  Hauptmann*s  talent,  the  secret  in 
a  great  measure  of  his  success  as  a  dramatist." 

UNIVER8ITT  BDUCATIOK  IN  IRELAND. 

Judge  O'Connor  Morris  writes  an  historical  and  some- 
what commonplace  article  on  the  "Irish  University 
Commission  and  University  Education  in  Ireland."  He 
says : 

'*If  the  Irish  Protestant  and  the  Irish  Catholic  are  to 
be  placed  on  equal  levels  in  University  life ;  if  high  Irish 
education  is  not  to  show  the  taint  of  the  domination  of 
sect ;  if  the  equitable  rights  of  Catholic  Ireland  are  not 
to  be  ignored,  and  if,  in  the  sphere  of  the  conduct  of 
man,  the  Irish  Catholic  is  to  be  given  bread  instead  of  a 
stone— the  conditions  of  university  affairs  in  Ireland 
will  be  ultimately  transformed  in  legitimate  Catholic 
interests.  For  the  rest,  the  Irish  university  question  is 
pressing ;  the  unfairness  of  the  present  arrangements 
cannot  long  continue ;  if  Justice  is  not  done  to  CathoUo 
Ixelaiid  in  this  matter,  Trinity  College  and  the  Qom&'s 
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colleges  will,  in  the  long  run,  probably  go  the  way  of 
the  late  Irish  Estjiblished  Church.  The  commission,  i 
trust,  will  at  least  lay  down  the  lines  of  an  equitable, 
comprehensive,  and  wise  reform." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  is  the  only  English  monthly 
which  appears  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Frederick. 

Mr.  Harcourt  Kitchin  writes  with  apparently  a  good 
background  of  solid  information  upon  the  **  Craft  of 
Fire  Insurance.''  He  mentions  incidentally  that  one 
flre  insurance  company  has  so  much  reserve  capital 
that  it  could  pay  its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  to  the  end  of  time  without  doing  any  more  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  actual 
dividend  of  these  lucky  shareholder  may  be  when  they 
have  the  profits  of  the  new  business  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  reserve  fund. 

AMERICAN    COPPERHEADS    AND   ENGLISH    BOER 

SYMPATHIZERS. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Copi)er- 
heads  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  warns  the  British 
pro-Boers  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Americans  regarded  the  Northern 
Democrats  who  opposed  President  Lincoln  and  resisted 
the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  Suites.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Wilson  reminds  us,  not  perhaps  without  design, 
that  when  President  Lincoln  found  the  Copperhead 
agitation  waxing  strong,  he  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act  on  his  own  resix>nsibility,  and  made  arrests 
right  and  left  until  his  prisoners  numbered  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  All  of  these  person^  were  seized  with- 
out any  warrant,  and  kept  in  jail  until  the  Govern- 
ment chose  to  let  them  out.  If  pro-Boers  in  England 
were  arrested  in  a  similar  proi)ortion  to  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Chaml)erlain  would  have 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them  under  lock  and  key. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  Raleigh's  "Anatomy  of  the  Pro-Boer"  is 
only  noticeable  because  he  graciously  deigns  to  admit 
that  the  poor  creatures  may  have  their  uses,  and  should 
not  be  too  harshly  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers'  paper  on  Boss  Croker  paints  the 
dictator  of  New  York  in  the  blackest  colors,  but  it  adds 
nothing  particularly  fresh  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  a  brightly  written  description  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  oi)ens  with  an  editorial  on 
*' A  Breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,"  the  writer 
of  which  insists  upon  the  im^iortance  of  maintaining 
the  fighting  elficiency  of  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  protests  vehemently  against  the  conduct  of 
ministers  in  resenting  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  deny  the  right  of  the  na- 
tional representatives  to  discuss  such  a  question  **  tam- 
pers with  the  balance  of  the  constitution,"  and  "rasps 
the  instincts  of  a  maritime  nation." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  rei)lies  to  the  articles  by  "the 
author  of  'Drifting'"  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Contemporary  Review,  He  remarks  that 
the  argument  which  has  most  weight  in  the  articles  is 


that  in  which  the  author  of  "Drifting"  insists  on  the 
injury  to  certain  British  industries  by  the  reduced 
charge  for  freight  which  the  railway  companies  accord 
to  foreigners. 

A  writer  signing  himself  Lieut.  Carlyon  BelUin, 
writing  on  "  The  Navy  at  School,"  discusses  the  lessons 
of  the  autumn  naval  maneuvers  of  this  year.  He  main- 
tains that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the 
theories  of  the  historical  school.  But  he  argues  that 
the  British  navy,  unlike  that  of  Germany,  has  been  too 
entirely  swayed  by  the  memlxsrs  of  the  tactical  school 
He  complains  that  the  splendid  body  of  officers  and  men 
are  hampered  by  faddist,  obsolete  regulations,  special 
training  and  education  in  the  hands  of  uuiversity  men, 
absurd  traditions  of  smartness  and  precision  of  drill, 
etc.,  and  tactics. 

Mr.  Charles  Bill,  writing  on  "  Unsolved  Foreign  Prob- 
lems," maintains  that  the  wisest  course  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  pursue  at  this  critical  period  of  her  history  is  to 
support  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  of  circumscribing  the 
area  of  possible  differences  with  other  nations,  and  espe- 
cially with  France,  whenever  she  has  the  chance,  and 
meanwhile  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  ber 
connection  with  Germany. 

Another  article  on  foreign  policy  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Duf- 
field's  statement  of  "Italy's  Cttse  Against  Her  Allies," 
Austrian  and  German.  He  thinks  that  her  wisc^st  oonrae 
would  be  to  adopt  a  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform,  to  cultivate  an  understanding  with  France,  and 
concentrate  all  her  resources  on  the  economic  straggle. 
If  she  is  unable  to  do  this,  she  should  at  least  do  her 
best  to  secure  herself  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  exi* 
gencies  of  the  Agrarian  parties  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. He  complains  that  England's  policy  toward  Italy 
has  been  of  late  years  perhaps  more  consistently  Macb- 
iavelian  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  writing  on  *^  Nationality  in 
Dramatic  Art,"  pleads  for  an  experimental  playhouse, 
if  nee<l  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  a 
step  toward  the  creation  at  fiome  kind  of  national  thea- 
ter. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Calderon  writes  a  dozen  pages  about  Koro- 
l^nko,  whom  he  regards  as  the  most  notable  of  all  tbe 
Russian  novelists  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  contributes  a  poem  entitled 
"  Commemoration."         

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINK 

THE  September  Blackwood's  is  varied  and  interest- 
ing. It  oi)ens  with  an  article  on  personal  recol- 
lections of  **  Pianists  of  the  Past"  by  the  late  Charles 
Salaman.  Hamish  Stuart  writes  on  *' Cricket  BfiC- 
ords,"  and  Stephen  Gwynn  describes  his  experieuces 
with  a  pilchard  fleet  off  CornwalL  An  anoDymons 
writer  discourses  sympathetically  concerning  likt. 
achievements  of  Skinner  of  Skinner's  Horse,  th^  foand- 
er  of  the  irregular  cavalry  of  Bengal,  who  was  born  in 
1778  and  died  in  184L 

There  is  an  article  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  opens 
with  a  eulogy  of  CromwelPs  policy  in  Ireland,  and  tells 
the  Irish  landlords  that  they  have  only-  themselTCS  to 
blame  for  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is 
through  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  such  men  that 
their  order  is  brought  into  danger. 

The  writer  of  ''Musings  Without  BAethod"  npMk^ 
sarcastically  concerning  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  his  book,^. 
''The  Eternal  City."  His  point  of  view  may  be  Ml, 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  :  .     •  ^ 
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1  conclusioD,  we  owe  Mr.  Caine  our  sincere  thanks 
3guiling  our  leisure  with  a  romance  of  Italy.  His 
meters  are  not  wholly  strange ;  you  might  meet  the 
of  them  in  Bloom sbury  or  Bedford  Park.  But  he 
hosen  such  names  for  them  as  arouse  the  dullest 
sity.  The  Egyptian  donkey -drivers  call  their 
s  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  what  not,  and 
yaine  has  followed  a  pleasant  example.  His  don- 
(if  he  will  pardon  the  term)  are  all  princes,  kings, 
lopes,  and  it  is  only  on  reading  his  book  that  we 
ver  the  pleasantry." 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

a  long  illustrated  article  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
Ku(yva  Antologia  (August  16)  gives  not  only  a 
nal  sketch  of  the  **  Napoleon  of  the  Cape,"  but  also 
y  impartial  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
svaal  war.  The  report  that  Rudyard  Kipling  sug- 
d  to  Cecil  Rhodes  that  on  the  monument  to  be 
ed  in  commemoration  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  he 
ies)  should  be  represented  by  a  sphinx,  and  that 
Ihodes  immediately  resolved  to  act  on  the  sugges- 
appeals  to  the  writer  of  the  article— Gorgo  Silente 
angularly  typical  of  his  subject.  He  sees  in  him 
'  Napoleonic  qualities— his  decision  of  character, 
loofness  from  other  men,  and  his  extraordinary 
nal  fascination  over  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
idiate  contact.  The  writer  declares  that  the  war 
not  directly  of  his  making,  though  it  was  the  out- 

of  his  imperialist  policy.  Of  his  immense  fortune 
rites :  "He  does  not  care  to  spare  himself  either 

or  fatigue  or  perils,  but  rather  to  satisfy  his  am- 
1.    This  is  the  motive  power  which  urges  him  on 

one  scheme  to  another ;  this  is  the  dominating 
on  which  justifies  the  title  conferred  on  him  of 
•leon  of  the  South." 

3  same  number  contains  an  excellent  illustrated 
le  on  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  full  of  cordial  ad- 
tion  for  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  has  been  car- 
)ut,  and  regretting  only  that  It«ly  has  had  no  share 

success. 

MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

B  AiUologia  for  August  1  prints  an  interesting 
r  of  missionary  methods  in  heathen  lands  by  Pro- 
p  Labanca,  of  Rome,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  ac- 
position  in  China  as  follows  : 
he  undeniable  historical  fact  is  that  neither  Cath- 
lor  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  free  from 
s.  They  have  been  guilty  either  of  too  much  zeal, 
too  much  disregard  for  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
;hinese,  or  of  arrogance  and  presumption  toward 
eople  who  gave  them  hospitality.  Let  us  be  clear 
is  subject.  Are  these  really  the  causes  of  the  Chi- 
war  against  Europeans  ?  It  does  not  appear  so  to 
who  study  the  facts  impartially  and  without  pre- 
dved  prejudices.  The  main  fault  lies— to  return 
e  legend  of  paradise — not  with  Adam  or  Eve,  but 
the  Serpent ;  and  the  Serpent  in  this  case  was  the 
^n  protection  accorded  from  interested  motives, 
'aults  of  the  missionaries  cannot  be  excused,  much 
ustified  ;  but  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  lies  in  this, 
through  the  protection  of  interested  powers  the 
onaries  became,  unhappily,  the  vanguard  of  mer- 
ts  and  ambassadors  and  foreign  soldiers." 
3  professor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  most  typ- 
ind  the  most  disastrous  example  of  this  policy  was 


to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  German  Bishop  Anzer 
in  the  province  of  Kiao-Chau. 

The  Civiltd  CattoUca  (August  8)  publishes  an  article 
on  the  scope  and  aims  of  Christian  democracy, — an  ar> 
tide  clearly  designed  to  place  itself  in  line  with  the  pol- 
icy laid  down  in  the  recent  Papal  encyclical  Oravea  de 
Comnvani. 

GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

RICHARD  KOCHLICH  writes  in  Nord  und  SUd 
upon  automobiles,  pointing  out  that  Grermany 
was  the  birthplace  of  all  the  most  essential  inventions 
which  made  the  automobile  possible.  The  l)enz-motor, 
he  says,  like  so  many  epoch-making  inventions,  is  a 
child  of  German  genius  and  industry.  It  originaf'ed 
from  the  Otto  gas-engine,  another  German  product. 
Daimler,  who  invented  the  beuz-motor,  has  been  able 
to  perfect  it  and  carry  out  many  other  ideas,  unlike 
Von  Drais,  the  inventor  of  the  bicycle,  which  was  per- 
fected in  England  and  France. 

Mr.  Kochlich  comments  upon  the  absurd  restrictions 
once  in  force  against  motor  carriages,  and  says  that 
while  accidents  occurring  with  electric  trams  and 
tradesmen's  carts  are  looked  upon  as  inevitable,  those 
caused  by  automobiles  are  most  severely  dealt  with. 
He  points  out  the  obvious  advantages  of  motor-driven 
wagons,  etc.,  in  space  occupied  and  in  cleanliness. 
The  initial  cost  is  greater,  but  when  idle  a  motor  eats 
nothing.  Tremendous  speeds  are,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary, and  dangerous  for  ordinary  traffic. 

HERMAN  GRIMM  ON  RAPHAEL. 

Raphael  as  a  world-power  forms  the  subject  of  a 
sketch  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  by  the  late  Herman 
Grimm.  The  writer  narrates  how  he  has  often  before 
attempted  to  write  a  life  of  Raphael,  and  has  always 
failed.  He  was  more  successful  with  Michael  Angelo. 
He  draws  comparisons  between  the  two  great  Italians. 
Michael  Angelo  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  lived  his  life 
before  all  men ;  whereas  Raphael  died  before  he  was 
forty,  and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  known  of  his  upbringing,  and  he  showed  as  much 
genius  and  technical  skill  in  his  first  painting,  when  he 
was  twenty-one,  as  in  any  of  his  later  picturas.  Michael 
Angelo  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Donatello,  Yer- 
nini,  and  Rubens,  but  Raphael  stands  alone  ;  he  had 
no  one  either  to  precede  him  or  to  follow.  The  paint- 
ings of  Michael  Angelo  contain  no  happiness  either  of 
figure  or  of  scene.  How,  asks  Herr  Grimm,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  explain  such  a  genius  as  Raphael  f  The  young 
master  could  have  had  no  experience ;  no  earlier  pio- 
tures  had  anything  like  the  spiritual  beauty  of  his  own. 

REVIVAL  OP  THE  CLIPPER  SHIP. 

The  August  issue  of  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  contains 
a  great  number  of  fine  pictures.  The  best-illustrated 
article  is  that  by  August  Sperl  on  the  town  of  Old 
Ulm ;  all  the  pictures  are  printed  in  color,  and  are  very 
well  done  indeed.  Another  colored  plate  represents 
two  tea  clippers  racing  home.  The  short  description 
accompanying  it  points  out  that  these  clippers  are  once 
more  holding  their  own  with  the  steamers  which  threat- 
ened entirely  to  supersede  them.  The  modern  sailing 
clipper  is  built  up  to  5,000  tons,  and  with  a  favorable 
breeze  easily  passes  the  12-knot  steamer.  The  largest 
clipper  afloat  only  requires  25  to  90  men  to  manage  her, 
and  it  costs  nothing  to  drive  her,  while  the  whole  of  her 
hull  is  available  for  cargo. 
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Decorative  Art  Exhibit  at  Turin,  E.  Bonardi,  NA,  Au- 
gust 1. 
English  Painting  and  French,  K.  Cox,  IntM. 
Freer,  Frederick  W.,  F.  W.  Morton,  BP. 
French,  Daniel,  Sculptor,  II.  Savigny,  RRP,  September  1. 
Fruit-Painting  in  Oil  Colors,  AA. 
Hodson,  Samuel  J.,  L.  Lusk,  A  J. 
Hofmann,  Heinrich,  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  Str. 
Keramic  Art,  Form  and  Ornament  in— II.,  Mrs.  Monachesl, 

AI. 
La  Farge,  John,  and  Religious  Art  in  America,  Eugenie 

Uhlrich,  Ros. 
Modelliiig  in  Clay,  AA. 
Models,  Lenore  Van  der  Veer,  Pear. 
Moonlight  Scenes,  Painting,  AA. 
Mucha,  Alphonse  Marie,  A.  G.  Byrns,  AI. 
Nature  and  Ornament,  A  A. 
Painting  on  Silk  or  Satin,  Ida  Y.  Clift,  AI. 
Painting  Out-of-Doors,  AA. 
PicknelT,  William  L.,  E.  W.  Emerson,  Cent. 
Pottery  of  the  Cliflf-Dwellers,  Mary  A.  Vreeland,  AI. 
Pyrogravures  of  W.  Benda,  Frances  A.  Gro£F,  AI. 


Rugs,  Oriental,  Poetry  and  Pathos  of,  W.  G.  Marquis,  BP. 

Sculpture  and  Decorative  Art  in  the  Salons  of  1901,  H. 
Frantz,  MA. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  Portraits  of,  R.  Garnett,  MA. 

Spanish  Painting  at  the  Guildhall.  A.  G.  Temple,  MA. 

Stuck,  Franz,  W.  W.  Whitelo<^k,  AI. 

Wallace  .Collection,  French  Pictures  in  the,  C.  Phillips, 
AJ. 

Whistler  Collection  at  the  Lenox  Library,  Elisabeth  L. 
Gary  A I 

W(wd-Carving  of  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  MA. 
Artillery,  Museum  of,  at  Paris,  J  MSI. 
Assay  Office  in  New  York  City,  W.  B.  Northrup,  JonM. 
Astronomy:    Glories    of  Southern   Skies,    A.  D.  Aostiii, 

LeisH. 
Atom,  Anatomy  of  the,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 
Australia:  The  Prince  Amon^;  the  Maoris,  RRM,  July. 
Automobile-Making  in  America,  J.  A.  Kingman,  AMRR. 
Baldness,  New  Cure  for,  L.  Caze,  RRP,  September  1. 
Ballooning  as  a  Science  and  a  Sport,  E.  S.  Holden,  Mun. 
Banking  Among  the  Poor,  F.  B.  Kirkbride,  Annals. 
Barrett,  Lawrence,  Recollections  of,  Clara  Morris,  McCl. 
Basketrv,  Indian,  in  House  Decoration, C  W.James,  Chant 
Bears,  Beguiling  of  the,  F.  Irland,  Scrib. 
Beauty,  W.  J.  Stillman,  Atlant. 
Ben  bow.  Admiral  John,  W.J.  Fletcher,  Mac. 
Biological  Station,  Greatest,  in  the  World,  W.  A.  Herdmaii, 

Pops. 
Birds,  Humming,  of  Ontario,  C.  W.  Nash,  Can. 
Birds,  Wild,  Home  Life  of,  PhoT. 
Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Countrv  of,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 
Blind,  Pavilion  for  the.  Library  of  Congress,  Emily  L.  She^ 

wood.  Home. 
Boiler,  Marine  Water-Tube,  J.  Piatt,  Eng. 
Book-Collecting  as  an  Investment,  W.  Roberts,  Fort. 
Boomers  of  the  vVest,  J.  R.  Spears,  Mun. 
Boston*s  New  Subway,  W.  Winslow,  Man  A,  June. 
Boy  Soldiers  of  America,  D.  A.  Willey,  NatM,  August. 

Boys*  Brigade,  F.  S.  Livingstone,  Home.  

Boys :  Saving  Them  from  Crime.  L.  H.  French,  WW. ' 

Bridge,  American, in  Burma,  Building  an,  J.C.Turk,  WW. 
Bridges,  Artistic  and  Inartistic,  H.  T.  Woodbridge,  BP. 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  Oath. 
Buffalo,  New  York :  The  City  at  Night,  R.  L.  Hartt,  Atlant 
Burke,  Edmund,  and  the  French  Revolution,  W.  Wilson, 

Cent.  ^ 

Business  Instinct,  The,  Cham. 
Cairo  and  Its  Panorama,  M.  H.  Braid,  Can. 
California  Guard,  Maneuvers  of  the,  J.  F.  Archibald,  Orsr, 

August. 
Canada,  Royal  Visits  to,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Forum. 
Canadian  Boatman,  Pearllita  C.  Stadelmen,  Over,  August 
Cannibal  Tribe,  Our  Last,  J.  Mooney,  Harp. 
Cape  Breton,  Past  and  Present,  W.  L.  Grant,  Can. 
Caricatures,  British,  A.  Filon,  RDM,  August  16. 
Cartwright,  Hon.  Richard,  A.  Shortt,  Can. 
Castaways  and  Their  Influence  on  Population,  W.  AUlBff* 

ham,  Gent. 
Cat- Raising  as  a  Business,  Mabel  Cornish-Bond,  Mun. 
Cathode  Ravs,  J.  J.  Thomson,  Harp. 
Cattle-Breeaing  for  Amateurs— II.,  F.  S.  Peer,  O. 
Cattle-Ranching  in   the  Southwest,  EoonmnlcB  of,  B.  IL 

Barker,  AMRR. 
Cavalrv  Scouting,  O.  H.  Porter,  USM. 
Cavendish,  Henry,  C.  K.  Edmunds,  PopS. 
Celtic— the  Biggest  Ship,  C.  Roberto,  W^W. 
Census  of  1900,  Story  of  the,  W.  Wellman,  McCL 
Chairs  and  Sofas,  Construction  of .  A  A. 
Chess  as  a  War-Game,  £.  E.  Cunniugton,  USM. 
Chess-Players,  A  Village  of ,— StrObeck,  OemdanT,  Aanls  B. 

Maguire,  WWM. 
Chicago  Street  Railways,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  and  B.  F.  Bard, 

Mun  A.  June. 
Chicago,  the  Most  National  Citr,  R.  Llnthicum^^lns. 
Children,  Dependent,  Importation  of,  C.  Kelsey, Annali. 
China: 

Characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  R.  Morrison,  OC. 

Chinese  Society,  Basis  of,  F.  W.  Williams,  IntM. 

Mission  Schools  in  China,  MaryH.  Krout,  Chant 

Opium  War,  Emi>eror  Tao-Kwang  and  the,  lOL  CaUny 
and  Yvan,  OC. 

Peking,  Diplomatic  Life  in,  Elisabeth  Ton  HayUiyLliitlL 

Poetry,  Chinese,  Evolution  of,  L.  Oharpentler,  BltP«8M> 
tember  1. 
Chinese  Exclusion,  a  Benefit  or  a  Ham  f    Ho  Tow*  NiJL 
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ChHstian  Experience.  Apolosetlc  Worth  of,  W.  B.  Oreene, 

ChrlBtianScience.Phantom  FortreesoC.  J. M.  Buckler  .NAR. 

ChrlBtUnlty.  Recover}-  of  Jesua  (rom.  Q.  D.  Heiron,  Areaa. 

ChriBfB  Second  Comtna.  C.S.M.See.  PQ.  July. 

Charch  and  tbe  Slate,  G.  Sorel.  RSoc.  August. 

Church  o(  the  Future.  Adelle  W.  WrlghOHlnd. 
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A.  L.  Sweetser.  Gant. 

—  "ork,  E.  T.  Noble,  JunM. 

at.  Alice  K.  Fallows.  Man. 

■.E.Will.  Arena. 

'■  -  "ilr-HelpandCostat.J.M.Lee.MRNY. 
Folopment  at  the,  O.  P.  Anatln.  SooS, 

Comstock  Mine  of  To-day,  T.  a'.  Bickanl.  CasM. 
CoDcentratlon,  Sarah  C.  Le  Moyne  and  Carolyn  Shlpman. 
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Coney  Island,  Marveloas,  G.  W.  Carryl,  Man. 

ContuciuB,  Wisdom  of.  JunM. 

Congo.  What  Hue  Taken  Place  on  the,  S.  Basset.  RRP.  An- 

guat  15  and  September  1. 
Constltutlonofthe  United  States.  L.Lnzzattl.NA,  August  I. 
Cooperative  Movement  in  France,  J.  Bardoui.  RPP,  Auguat. 
Copperheads  of  the  Civil  War.  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 
Corporations  and  Government.  G.  Gunton.  Sunt. 
Cotton-Field,  In  the,  H.  B..  Thrasher.  Out. 
Connty  Government,  ResponBlblllty  in,  S.  E.  Sparling,  PSQ. 
Coursing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  C.  H.  Morton,  O. 
Cricket  Records,  H.  Stuart.  Blaek. 


IS  and  Places  In.J.M.  Dixon, 


Ciiapi.  Francesco,  P.  Q'Alharo.  Coatem. 

Croker, "  Boas,"  6.  Myers.  NatR. 

Croquet,  PByoholoey  of.  G.  H.  Powell,  Temp. 

Cubans:  CanThevGovern  Cuba?  E.  Wood,  Foram. 

Cultaro,  Mlddle^Class,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  J.  G.  Alger,  West. 

CoshlDB,  Wtlliam.  F.  R.  Jones,  OBag. 

Cycle-Way,  California's  Great,  T.  D.  Denbam,  Pear. 

Dawaon  as  It  Is,  H.  J.  Woodside,  Can. 

Denmark,  Diary  ot  a  Holiday  In.  Ella  E.  Overton,  LelsH. 

Derry  and  Limerick,  Sieges  of.  U.  Mangan.  NlneC. 

Dlckena,  Dramatizatluneof.P.  Wllstach,  Bkman. 


Disconnt  Policy,  Modem 


y  John  Bates  Clack,  T.  N.  Caiy 


"Flying  Dutchman,  Tha,"epMtual  Slgnlflcance  of.  B.  0. 

Flower,  Mind. 
Fox-Huntlng  in  tbe  Scottlfih  Highlands,  A.  I.  McConnochl«, 
^^Temp. 

Agrarian  Prance,  C.  Rarr,  RSoc,  Aogust. 

Army.   Beform    of    Penitentiary    Servlcsa    In    the,    E. 

Larcher,  BPP.  Augiust. 
Channel  Coast  Line,  £.  I«nth6rio,  RDM.  AugOBt  IS. 
Cooperative  Movement  in  Prance,  J.  Bardonx,  RPP,  An- 

Drey fiiB  Afloir  and  France,  E.  Talllchet,  BU. 


Doukholwrs  in  Canada,  Among  the.  Nellie  E.  Baker.  MIbR, 


Dogs,  Sraor  of:  Interview  with  Cecil  Aldln,  YW. 
Drama,  Popular,  In  Brittany,  IntM. 
DresB,  MeuV  Reform  In,  C.^1.  CDUnollr.  Man. 
Dress,  Women's,  Reform  In.  Princess  YBenburg.  NAF 
Dreyfus.  Captain  Alfred :  Five  Years  of  My  Ll7e,  WV 
Drift  of  Floating  Bottles.  J.  Page,  NatGM. 
Duel,  The,  In  France,  I.  Qelli,  NA,  August  1. 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  F.  Cunllffe-Owen,  Jiin.M. 
Economic  Geography.  Principles  of,  L.M.Keasbey.P: 
Economic  Uiiruiimy,  Elements  In.  O,  Gunton.  Gunt. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland  W.  Strange,  PhoT. 


Denmark,  •■  Peasant  Universities"  of,  J.  C.  Bay,  Ed. 
Education  In  the  United  States,  G,  P.  Gooch.  West. 
Educational  Progress  ot  the  Year.  E.  E.  Brown,  EdR, 
Gardens  for  School-Children,  Q.  H.  Knight,  Pear, 
Hoole.  Charles.  Schoolmaster.  F.  Watson.  School. 
Imagination  In  tbe  Study  of  tbe  Classics.  G.  Lodge,  EdR. 
Industrial  Schools  In  Paris,  A.  Fleurqulu.  RetS. 
Jollet  Township  High  School.  J.  8.  Brown,  School. 
Literary  Drill  In  College-II..  Q.  8.  Lee^Tlt. 
Llteratari'  In  the  School  ProEramme.  J .  W.  Abernethy.  Ed. 
Lycieaof  France,  E.  L.  Hardy,  School. 
Manual  Training.  C.  F.  Carroll.  Ed. 

National  Uiilversltj,  Report  ot  the  Committee  on  a,  EdR. 
Paris  Expiisillon,  Educational  Lessons  of  the,  Anna  T, 

Smith.  EdR. 
~         ■  ■    ■  School  Question.  P,  R.  McDevltt.  Cath. 
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y  Reading  for  Children.  May  Lowe,  E 


lal  Operation  Under   Louis   xlv.,  8.  Charlity, 

RPar,  September  1. 
Financier  of  the  Third  Republic,  M.  A.  Lehlond.  RRP, 

August  IS. 


Y  Manifestations,  Recent.  C.  Mauclalr.  RRP.  Sep- 

Romanism  and  Protestantism    In    France,    R.  SalUens, 
MlsR.  August. 
Franchise  Legislation  In  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia, 


Kiua-fops. 
Genius,  Psychic  Action  of,  F.  Grlerson,  West. 
n 1. —  n ii,aifd  German  Geography,  Martha  K. 


,NatGM. 


Army,  New  Tendencies  In  the,  RDM.  September  1. 

Industrial  ProgTess<if  Germany.  E.  E.  Williams,  NatR. 

Navy,  New  Germail,  H,  W.  Wflson,  Harp. 

Tarlf(I>roposal8,ESeclof  the.  J.Schoenbof,  Forum. 
Gilbert,  W.B.,  Conversation  with.  W.  Archer,  CrIt. 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  G.  Chiesi.  NA;  August  16, 
Ooat,  Angora,  In  America,  Mary  H.  O'Connor,  JunM. 
Golf  Championships,  English,  ImproEsions  of  the,  J.  G,  Mc- 
pherson, Bad. 
Golf?  Should  Women  Play,  Letly  Blngen,  Cass. 
Golf,  Social  Value  of.  E.  F.  Benson,  Ev. 
Grand  Prte  de  Pnrto,  The,  G,  W.  Carry],  O. 
Gravitation,  Law  of,  Discovery  of  the,  J.  T.  DolDeld,  PopS. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  Transvaal. 

Boer  War,  Consequences  of  the,  F.  A.  White,  West. 
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Liberal  Party,  Present  Posltlnn  of  the.  MoiiR, 

LlberallBiu,  Dvclino  In.  W.  t:iarke.  fHQ. 

Mint.  Report  of  tlie.  for  mO.  BiinkL. 

Naval  Reform :  "ThoMaii  BBhind  the  Gun."  CSM. 

Nonconformlbts,   Early.   Education    of   tlie.  F.  Wat 


Political  tiltaatloii  In  England,  O.  i^iulth.  NAR. 
PM^BooT.  Anatomy  of  the,  W.  Raleigli,  XatK. 
Railways,  British,  Position  of,  BniikL. 
BiMcbflry,  Lord.  Open  Letter  U>.  Fort. 
(teamanshlp.  Dvntli  and  Burial  of,  II.  N.  Shore.  USM. 
Sonth  Africa.  Britain's  Title-Deeds  In,  Mac. 
University  Reform  lu  the  Victurlan  Era,  J.  A.  R.  Mar- 
riott, Fort. 
Qrillparxer.APoet-Muslclan.  C.  Bellalsqe,  RDM,  Spptcm- 

Gulzot,  Francis,  Ocorgiann  Hill,  Qent. 

Uun,  ICvoluCion  of  Sport  with  the,  W.  Uermrc,  O. 

Harper,  William  Ralney.C.  H.  Wetmore,  Home. 

Hauptmann,  Ucrhart.  Beatrice  Manhall,  Fort. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  ImpressionH  of  the,  H.  U.  Potter,  Cent. 

Health  OfDcerK.  Vermont  l»chool  for.San. 

Heraldry— Its  Laws  and  Its  Humnrs.  Jane  MacNeal  Mun. 

Heme,  James  A..  Appreciation  of.  IL  Garland,  J.  J.  Enoe- 

kliiK,  H.  O.  Flower.  An-un. 
History,  Uenoral:  A  New  Division  Needed.  M.  V.  B.  Knox, 
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lolyoake,  Oeoi-Ke  Jacob,  W.  T.  Stead,  BRL. 

toHpltal,  Boston  Floating,  Laura  K.  PoulBson.  KlndB. 

lotels.  Modern.  G.  B.  Mallon.  Ains. 
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mmortallty  ?  Do  Men  Desire,  F.  C.  8,  Schiller,  Fort. 

_  1, .  Eva  Anatrather,  Corn. 

""Civli  Service,  W.  Lee-Warner,  Com. 
Carrency  Problems,  A.  P.  Andrew,  QJEcon,  Aturust. 
Decay  of  BHtiali  Rule,  M.  Carey,  USM. 

English  Neglect  of  Indian  Poetry.  K.  Blind.  Forum. 
Famines.  Fliturc,  VHM. 
Message  of  India,  C.  Johnston,  Conti'm. 
Superstitions  in  India,  G.  A,  Levetl-Teata,  Mac. 
Industrial  Betterment  at  Port  Sunlight,  S.  Gamble-Walker. 

Induatrial  ConsolMation,  C.  B.  Flint.  CasM. 
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Ireland,  Condition  of.  Black. 

Ireland.  Travela  In,  H.  I'otez,  BPar,  September  1. 
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'■-' -  famine  and  Its  Causes  In.  E.G.  Stratt.MonR, 

le  filant  Killer,  Japanese,  L.  LarklD.  Str. 
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Naturally  enougli,  the  leading  Ameri- 
Pntutft  at  can  topic  of  the  paat  month  lias  been 
"'"*•  the  new  hand  at  tlie  helm  of  national 
affairs.  Thai  Mr.  Roosevelt  woulii  act  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  McKinley's  policies  was  to 
have  been  e.ipected,  even  if  lie  had  not  expressly 
declared  himself  upon  that  point  when  he  took 
the  oatli  of  office  and  urged  the  existing  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  to  retain  tlieir  portfolios.  ' 
But  il  remains  true  that  even  witli  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  policies  of  his  predecessor  Mr. 
Roosevelt  must  bear  the  whole  burden  of  respon- 
sibility thai  pertains  to  his  office.  He  cannot  be 
absolved  from  tlie  siiglitest  portion  of  his  duty  to 
be  the  President  in  all  that  the  word  involves,  . 
and  to  follow  his  own  conscience  and  best  judg-  ' 
nient  in  the  making  of  every  one  of  the  almost 
countless  decisions  that  the  President  must  face 
every  day  of  his  lite.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Roose^  i 
veit's  ■personality,  manner,  mode  of  speech,  and 
point  of  view  are  exceptionally  well  known  to  the 
whole  country,  and  tliore  outiht  not  to  be  any 
great  surprises  in  store.  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  he  has  carried  into  the 
Wlii'te  House  his  well-known  habits  of  informal- 
ity, frankness,  and  approachability.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  shown  lliat  he  works  with  method, 
concentration,  and  great  industry,  tlial  he  dis- 
patches business  promptly  and  rapidly,  and 
that  he  can  make  iin]Kirtant  decisions  without 
timidity  or  worry. 


II  being  able  to 
In  Ap-  "  give  his  best  thought  in  the  opening 
fiointrntnt.  ^ggj^g  ^f  his  administration  to  meas- 
ures rather  than  to  men;  that  is  losay,  to  principles 
of  aclion  and  problems  of  policy  rather  than  to 
a  weighing  of  tlie  claims  of  office-seekers.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  range  of  the  President's  appointing 
power  is  so  vast  tiiat  at  any  given  moment  thiTe 
are  always  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  reason  of 
death,  resignation,  removal,  or  expiration  of 
term.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  already  filled  a  num- 
ber of  such  vacancies,  and  in  domg  so  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  esiablisli 
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once  for  all  some  of  the  k-ading  principles  that  are 
to  guide  him  in  this  matter  of  filling  the  ofiiues. 
So  large  a  part  of  any  Pn;sident's  work  consists  in 
the  making  of  appointment,  and  bo  much  is  in- 
volved in  the  way  this  is  done,  tliat  these  initial 
steps  taken  by  the  President  are  justly  regarded 
as  mallere  of  the  largest  public  consequence. 
Immediately  after  President  McKinleys  funeral 
the  appointment  of  Mr,  W.  B.  Ridgely.  of  Sprinp- 
field,  111.,  as  Comptroller  of  the  furrency  was 
announced,  but  this  selection  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes 
liad  resigned  several  months  before,  to  Inke 
effect  on  October  1,  and  Mr.  McKinley  had  fully 
decided  upon  tlie  appointment  of  Senator  Cul- 
liim's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ridgely,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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once  for  all  some  of  the  leading  pnnciples  that  arc 
to  guide  him  in  this  matter  of  filling  the  offices. 
So  large  a  part  of  any  President's  work  consists  in 
the  making  of  appointments,  and  so  much  ia  in- 
volved in  the  way  this  is  done,  that  these  initial 
steps  taken  by  the  President  ai'e  justly  regarded 
as  matters  of  the  largest  public  consequence. 
Immediately  after  President  McKinley's  funeral 
the  appointment  of  Mr,  \V.  B.  Ridgely,  of  Spi-inp- 
field,  111.,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Was 
announced,  but  this  selection  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes 
had  resigned  several  months  before,  to  take 
effect  on  October  1,  and  Mr,  McKinleyhad  fully 
decided  upon  the  appointment  of  Senator  Cul- 
liim's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ridgely,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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It  ia  stated  tliat  Mr.  Riltg;^ly's  commission  hud 
been  made  out  liefoi-e  Mr.  McKinley  went  to 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Roosevelt  very  appro [>riately  hon- 
ored tlie  selection  which  had  l>een  definitely 
made  hy  his  predecessor.  While  the  apjtQJnt- 
ment  was  presumably  a  good  one,  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  illustrating  in  any  way  Mr,  Roosevelt's 
principles  of  seloclion. 

One  o£  tlie  first  sigjiifii-unt  appoint- 
iiiita'ci      '"o's  made  by  I'resiilent  Roosevelt 

was  that  of  United  States  District 
Attorney  of  Kansas.  A  ieden 
ship,  especially  in  our  Westen 
upon  as  a  great  political  as  w 
prize.  It  is  an  office 
influence.  Its  incumbent  has  i 
with  lawyers  and  politicians  in  ev< 
State  or  judicial  district.  The  di) 
ought  to  be  something  more  ths 
lawyer  whose  claims  to  the  otiice  are  based  upon 
liis  being  an  e.Ypcrt  politician  with  a  strong  place 
in  the  party  organization  and  with  a  mortage 
upon  one  or  botli  of  the  United  Htates  Senators 
from  his  State.  Senator  Burton  of  Kansas  had 
ineffectually  besieged  President  McKinley  for  the 
appointment  of  a  political  associate  who  had 
the  Imcking  of  the  Republican  State  organization. 
Mr.  Burton  seems  to  have  ex[>ected  better  fortune 
at  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappoint  men  t.  The  President  de- 
clined to  abdicate  any  part  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  public  servants.  He  made  it 
plain  tliat  he  should  regard  fitness  as  the  first 
test,  and  the  office  was  accordingly  given  to  a 
man  whose  qiiali  locations  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to 
1)0  convinced  were  decidedly  superior.  Senator 
Burton  and  his  frien<is,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  complain  that  the  President's  actinn  wils 
tingeil  even  in  the  sliglitest  degree  by  opposition 
to  them.  lie  made  it  plain  that  he  reeognized 
tlie  usefulness  and  necessity  of  party  organization, 
and  that  he  would  always  be  glad  to  entertain  re- 
quests and  ri'comniendatiuns  from  such  sourct.'s. 
But  he  also  served  distinct  notice  tiiat  he  should 
expect  such  recommendations  to  be  of  a  kind 
tliat  would  l)t!ar  the  test  of  submission  to  the  dis- 
interested public  opinion  of  the  communities 
most  affected.  ITe  proposed,  in  other  words,  to 
have  the  best  pi-opleof  Kansas  say  thai  President 
Koosevelt  had  made  a  tlioroughly  becoming  and 
worthy  appointment. 

Obviously  there  nmat  always  be  one 
'citHn'^"  <'''i'-'^  condition  upon  which  the  Pres- 

idetit  of  tlie  United  Slates  can  carry 
out  such  a  policy  in  the  making  of  appointments. 
That  condition  is  that  tlie  politicians  and  the 
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people  must  see  clearly  that  the  President  ii 
actuated  wholly  by  d  i si nte  rested n ess  and  patri- 
otic motives,  and  not  at  all  by  selfish  or  personil 
considers  lions.  Thus,  if  it  came  about  that  tfa« 
President  were  taking  part  in  a  merely  factiond 
local  fight,  he  might  be  checkmated  by  a  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  confirm,  ou  the  old  principled 
senatorial  courtesy.  But  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  just  mentioned,  Senator  Burton 
would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  trying  to  block 
tlie  confirmation  of  the  appointee,  because  public 
opinion  would  be  wholly  against  him.  Thii 
Kansas  ejnsode  will  doubtless  have  Baved  nme 
other  Senators  from  embarrassment,  becaose  it 
will  have  made  it  so  perfectly  clear,  not  only  to 
thutn,  but  also  to  their  constituents  at  home,  tbst 
it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  appear  before  the 
President  as  champions  of  candidates  for  pott- 
masterships,  or  other  federal  appointments  in 
their  States,  unless  such  candidates  could  pus 
muster  as  being  well  qualified  on  all  grounds. 

^j(j,  It  would  not  be  just  to  Mr.  Booss- 
Cioii  SiroicB  velt's  predecessors  in  office  to  msudw 
tteform.  ^^^^^  they  slso  did  not  recognise  in 
the  main  the  duty  of  making  appointmsnU  on 
the  basis  of  fitness.  But  it  happens  that  no 
other  President,  at  least  in  recent  timet,  has 
come  into  the  office  so  entirety  tree  aa  Mr.  Boom- 
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velt  from  obligations  and  relationships  that  might 
at  times  lead  to  a  compromise  of  the  principle. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  brought  with 
him  into  the  President's  office  the  reputation  of 
being  the  foremost  practical  civil  service  reformer 
in  the  country,  and  the  politicians  will  not  expect 
him  to  do  anything  to  tarnish  that  reputation. 
It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  in  the  board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  his 
attitude  toward  the  laborious  place  that  he  him- 
self held  for  six  years  under  Presidents  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  by  choosing  an  eminent  civil-ser- 
vice reformer,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
of  Indiana,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Foulke  is  a 
Republican  and  a  very  brilliant  campaign  speaker, 
but  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  placing  of  the  civil  service  on 
a  strict  business  basis,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Civil- Service  Reform 
League.     He  is  the  ideal  man  for  the  place. 

The  selection  of  federal  office-holders 
Offices  in  for  tlie  Southern  States  has  been  at- 
the  South,  tended  witli  practical  difficulties  to  all 
Republican  Presidents  since  Grant's  second  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  an  exception- 
ally favorable  position  in  that  regard.  The  domi- 
nant elements  in  the  Southern  States  in  society 
and  business,  in  church  and  school,  as  well  as  in 
State  and  local  government,  have  been  the  white 
Democrats.  In  several  of  the  Southern  States 
the  Republican  party  has  been  so  weak  that  it  has 
been  absolutely  without  any  representation  at  all 
in  State  legislatures,  and  its  participation  in  State 
and  local  politics  has  amounted  to  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  Northern  citizen  of  good  standing, 
going  South  as  a  visitor  or  on  a  business  errand, 
would  scarcely  find  any  traces  at  all  of  the  exist 
<ince  of  a  Republican  party  in  those  States.  Yet 
when  Republican  national  conventions  are  held, 
there  appear  from  those  very  States  full  delega- 
tions, which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  convention. 
These  delegates  liav^e  been  sent  by  party  organi- 
zations which  have  been  kept  alive  largely  for  the 
sake  of  participation  in  the  national  conventions, 
and  a  subsequent  claim  upon  local  federal  offices. 
This  condition  of  parties  has  been  disadvantage- 
ous from  every  point  of  view. 

Democratic  solidarity  in  the  South  is 

Normal  Con-  ,  ,         t   •      V      .    •       i        i 

diiions  Should  an  abnormal  political  attitude  that  is 
Appear.  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction 
policies  of  the  Republican  party.  But  those 
issues  are  now  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of 


current  politics.  All  of  the  Southern  States 
have,  by  one  method  or  another,  now  excluded 
the  illiterate  negro  .from  the  franchise.  There 
is  no  longer  the  slightest  chance  that  the  negro 
race  as  such  can  gain  political  ascendency  in  any 
Southern  State.  The  Republicans  of  the  North 
have  shown  that  they  expect  the  Southern  States 
to  work  out  their  own  franchise  problems  without 
interference.  White  men  in  the  North  belong 
to  different  parties  because  they  hold  different 
opinions  on  public  questions.  Southern  men 
have  a  special  aptitude  for  politics  and  the  prob- 
lems of  statesmanship,  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  all  think  alike  and  for  that  reason 
are  all  Democrats.  The  educated  young  men  of 
the  South  are  bv  nature  and  instinct  much  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  American  policy 
and  statesmanship  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  entertains 
than  are  the  educated  young  men  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  is  not  a  particle  of  sectionalism  in 
the  make-up  of  the  new  President.  He  was  a 
two-year-old  child  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  he  belongs  essentially  to  a  new  era. 
Mr.  McKinley  had  no  sectional  prejudices,  al- 
though he  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  the 
South  had  learned  to  esteem  and  admire  him. 
If  he  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  period,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  be  regarded  as  belonging  wholly  to  the 
new  era,  and  Southern  men  should  now  feel  that 
they  might,  like  the  men  of  the  North,  the  East 
and  the  West,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  dividing 
in  politics  on  normal  and  healthy  lines  in  accord- 
ance with  their  true  convictions. 

Regardless,  however,  of  mere  party 
Southern  considerations,  President  Roosevelt 
Policy.  Yi2i&  determined  to  apply  to  the  South 
his  principle  that  the  first  consideration  in  ap- 
pointing men  to  office  must  be  their  personal  fit- 
ness, and  the  second  must  be  their  reasonable 
acceptability  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
where  their  functions  are  to  be  performed.  The 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  the  ex- 
emplification ot  this  principle  was  in  Alabama. 
A  vacancy  had  occurred  through  the  death  of  a 
United  States  district  judge.  Although  the  ju- 
diciary should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from 
mere  party  associations,  it  has  been  the  general 
rule  for  Presidents  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  fed- 
eral bench  with  men  belonging  to  their  own  po- 
litical party.  There  were  several  Republican 
candidates  for  the  vacant  Alabama  judgeship,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  the  district  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  appointed  a  Dem- 
ocratic ex -governor,  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  is  not  a  man  of  the  extreme  partisan 
type,  and  he  has  shown  himself  broad-minded 
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an'l  just  in  lib  attitude  tonard  tlie  eiiucation  of 
till!  colored  race  and  in  hia  stem  opposition  to 
lynching.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  who  is  the  most  prominent  colored 
Republican  of  the  South,  heartily  concurred  in 
tlie  sok'CtLon  of  ex-Governor  Jones.  Although 
the  appointment  was  ilispleasing  to  certain  organ- 
ized groups  of  Republican  jwliticians,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  saying  tliat  it  immensely 
atrengtliened  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  South.  It  does  not 
mean,  of  conrse,  that  President  Uuosevelt  intends 
to  ignore  existing  adherents  of  tlie  Republican 
party  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf 
Stales;  but  he  will  consult  local  senliment  and 
will  not  appoint  Republicans  who  do  not  com- 
mand confidence  and  respect  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods irrespective  of  party  consideration. 

In  answer  to  tliose  Republicans  who 
"*o//(""   ^"y  ^^^^  '■'^'^  meiliod  will  destroy  the 

Republican  party  as  now  organized  in 
the  South,  the  reply  miglit  be  made  that  per- 
haps destruction  of  the  existing  Republican  or- 
ganization, at  least  in  some  Southern  Ktates,  is 
tlie  only  possible  means  by  whicli  a  real  and  in- 
fluential Republican  organization  can  lie  started. 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sees  with  perfect  clear- 
ness the  effect  that  his  Southern  policy  might 
conceivably  have  upon  his  futui-e  political  for- 
tunes. If  he  were  merely  planning  to  capture 
the  presidential  nomination  in  1904,  nothing 
would  be  easier  for  him  than  to  make  Southern  ap- 
pointments in  such  a  way  as  to  secui'e  for  himself 
the  entire  mass  of  Southern  Republican  delegates. 
And  it  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the  course 
he  has  decided  to  puraue  may  alienate  the  South- 
ern delegations,  which,  accordingly,  may  be  pur- 
chased once  and  again  in  behalf  of  presidential 
candiilatea  with  long  purses  —  as,  everybody 
knows,  lias  happened  in  times  past.  But  consid- 
erations of  this  kind  will  not  keep  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  doing  what  he  iM-lieves  to  be  his  duly  to 
the  Soutli,  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  tlie  Republi- 
can party.  Since  tbej-e  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment upon  Mr.  McKinley's  renomination  there 
was,  of  course,  no  struggle  over  the  control  of 
the  Southern  delegations  in  the  last  national  con- 
vention, and  there  wore  no  pledges  to  be  kept  as 
to  appointments.  Mr.  McKinley's  hands  were 
free,  and  if  lie  bail  lived  bis  jKilicy  in  Southern 
appointments  would  have  been  shown  to  be  not 
unlike  that  whicii  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  pursuing. 
Thus,  the  now  I'rasidoiit  is  not  departing  essen- 
tially fmm  tlie  principle  Mr.  McKinley  had 
ailopted,  notably  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  lo  some  e.ttent  in  other  States.  For  a 
long  lime  it  has  been  desired  by  many  thought- 


ful Republicans  to  ctiangg  the  basis  of  r 
tation  in  tlie  national  conventions  from  that  of 
the  whole  population  to  that  of  actual  RepublicsD 
strength  as  shown  in  the  election  returns.  Tlus 
is  a  reform  that  might  well  have  been  taken  up 
and  accomplished  at  the  Philadelphia  convention 


Thi  Tariff 


last  year.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
ought  to  find  a  way  to  bring  it  about  in  time  to 
give  a  truly  representative  character  to  th«  next 
presidential  convention. 

ndoubtedly,    President     Roosevdt 

ill  have  found  the  preparation  of 

Earig  i„ut.  jjjg  message  to  Congress  a  far  mors 
difficult  matter  than  the  establisbraaQt  of  his 
principles  and  methods  in  the  matter  of  maldng 
appointments.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  apon  the  verge 
of  important  practical  changes  in  its  tariff  lys- 
l<:m.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  trade  by  tariff  concessioiiB  and 
reciprocity  arrangements,  but  it  is  far  easier  to 
discuss  these  subjects  in  a  general  way  than  to 
deal  with  tlicm  sjicci Really.  A  number  of  reci- 
procity treaties  have  already  been  n^;otiated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson, 
who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  McKinley  a  speciil 
commissioner  for  that  purpose.  But  then 
ti-eatics  have  not  found  favor  with  the  Senate ; 
at  least,  they  have  remained  unratified.  They 
were  negotiated  under  the  terms  of  the  Dinghy 
tariff    law,    which  provides  for  five-year  red- 
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procity  treaties  with  maximum  concessions  from 
the  established  tariff  rates  of  only  20  per  cent. 
The  treaties  already  negotiated  keep  well  inside 
of  this  maximiiin  limit,  and  lliey  provide,  there- 
fore, for  nothing  at  all  radical.  Even  in  tlie 
case  of  the  mucli- discussed  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Prance  we  concede  so  little  that  the  recip- 
rocal benefits  offered  us  by  the  French  do  not 
makeour  position  as  favorable  as  that  which  all 
the  European  countries  already  enjoy.  In  other 
words,  the  existing  French  tariff  providps  a  max- 
imum and  minimum  set  of  rales  ;  and  European 
powers,  without  any  important  exception,  have 
all  obtained  the  bcnetit  of  the  minimum  rates. 
Our  goods  have  to  pay  the  maximum  rates,  and 
if  the  reciprocity  treaty  should  be  ratified  by 
Congress,  we  sliould  still  have  to  pay  on  a  number 
of  our  important  exports  somewhat  more  than 
other  countries  pay  at  the  French  custom -houses, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  we  oui'selves  con- 
cede so  little  to  France. 


of  a  thorongh,  business  like,  non-partisan,  and 
wholly  ex[iert  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  our 
commerce  to  onr  own  and  foreign  tariff  charges, 
and  to  such  questions  as  those  of  wages  end  labor 
cost.  Tiie  success  of  Ainerican  manufactures  in 
foreign   fields  would   indicate  that  in  some  lines, 


Ejptrt 
Meedai. 

the  peoph 
positively 
to  their 
country  i 
missions, 

questions, 
there  has 


It  had  better  be   acknowledged   at 

once  that  the  whole  question  involves 

many  difficulties,   and  that  some  of 

who  have  expressed  themselves  most 

>n  the  subject  owe  their  easy  assurance 

blissful    ignorance.      There    is    in    tlie 

lingenng  prejudice  against  tariff  com- 

and  Congress  has  always  been  rather 

of  the  outside  expert  inquiry  into  such 

Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  true  that 

not  for  a  long  time  l.»een  greater  need 


at  least,  our  industries  would  not  be  injured  by 
the  witlidrawal  of  protection.  As  to  certaiii 
other  lines  of  manufacture  there  is  a 
sentiment  that  the  creation  of  a  complete  < 
tual  monopoly  at  homo  makes  it  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  to  admit  foreign  goods 
on  more  favorable  terms.  Thus,  tin-plate  might 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Tlie 
proposal  to  remove  tariff  protection  altogether 
from  such  industries  as  have  become  monopolized 
by  trusts  could,  of  course,  be  carried  out  only  to 
a  partial  extent,  or  in  an  approximate  way.  All 
that  can  be  said  for  the  plan  is  that  it  furnishes 
suggestions  of  a  kind  that  might  influence  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  a  tariff  commis- 
sion, in  overliauling  the  schedules.  Certain  cau- 
tious and  conservative  elements  in  Congress  will 
be  opposed  to  any  tariff  changes  at  all  at  the 
present  time,  their  principal  argument  being  that 
business  is  now  prosperous,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  those  uncertainties  that  come 
with  tariff  agitation.  Special  interests  of  all 
kinds  will  naturally  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  because  one  change  tends  to  lead 
to   another. 
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gi^  Probably  tbe  most  concrete  phase  of 
aatft**  the  tariff  question  that  will  present 
''*""■  itself  in  the  near  future  will  have  to 
do  with  the  commercial  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  Every  business  interest 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  realizes  keeidy  that  perma- 
nent prosperity  means  tbe  admission  of  Cuban 
sugar  and  tobacco  to  tlie  American  market,  either 
without  duty  or  else  at  gi-eatly  reduced  rates. 
Cuban  independent  will  be  a  very  empty  privi- 
lege if  favorable  access  to  the  American  market 
:  has  been  the  belief  in  Cuba  that 
1  to  the  United  States  of  a  series  of 
coaling  and  naval  stations  was  to  l>e  met  by  trade 
concessions  that  would  restore  the  pi'osjierity  of 
Cuban  agriculture.  Rather  than  suffer  exclusion 
from  the  American  market  tbe  Cubans  would 
prefer  full  annexation,  with  the  necessary  sequel 
of  free  trade.  Against  the  adtuission  of  Cuban 
sugar  on  especially  favorable  terms  will  lie  found 
arrayed  the  cane-sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  and 
the  beet-sugar  interests  of  tbe  North  and  West. 
Just  where  the  so-called  sugar  trust  is  arraying 
itself  on  this  question  is  eviilently  quite  puzzling 
to  the  newspapers,  for  some  of  them  declare  it  to 
be  on  one  side,  and  some  of  theuj  are  sure  that 
it  is  on  the  other.  The  truth  probably  ia  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  simply 
proposing,  in  any  case,  to  maintain  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  fiuished  product, 
and  it  could  probably  adjust  its  business  to  almost 
any  kind  of  tariff  arrangement.  It  has  been 
understood  that  the  recent  large  increase  in  the 
capita!  of  tbe  sugar  trust  has  been  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  sugar  lands  in  Cuba,  and  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  prospective  policy  of  reciprocity,  or  of 
annexation  and  free  trade.  As  our  I'egular  read- 
ers are  aware,  this  Review  has  always  showu  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the  American 
beet-sugar  industry,  but  we  have  also  believed 
that  broad  statesmanship  calls  for  a  policy  look- 
ing toward  full  freedom  of  trade  l>etween  the 
United  States  and  the  annexed  islands,  and  that 
Cuba  in  due  time  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

c«ban  -^"^  "^''^  ''"'^  "^  President  McKinley's 
eiteiiun  death  the  Cuban  convention  had  com- 
plcted  its  priiparation  of  an  election 
law.  Governor- General  Wood  was  unable  to 
reach  Canton  in  time  to  attend  I'rewident  McKin- 
ley's funeral.  Hubsequenth',  be  had  full  con- 
ferences with  President  Roosevelt  at  tbe  White 
House.  The  election  law  was  approved,  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  has  chised  its  sessions, 
having  fully  completed  its  work.  The  general 
elections  will  l>c  held  on  December  31.  Provin- 
cial governors  and  councilloi-s  are  to  be  chosen 


by  direct  vote,  as  also  are  representAtives  for  tbe 
lower  house  of  the  Cuban  Congress  ;  but  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  are  to 
be  chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  which  will 
meet  and  act  on  February  24,  the  electors  having 
Ixien  chosen  on  December  31.  When  full  re- 
ports are  made  to  General  Wood,  as  Mditjir 
Governor,  of  the  results  of  the  election  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  he  will  name  the  date  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Cuban  Congress,  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  tlie 
transfer  of  actual  authority  to  tbe  new  Cubu 
government. 

The  most  prominent  candidate  for  tbe 
HI  a  presidency  is  M  r.  Estrada  Palma,  wbo 
CnnK/rfatt.  j-^j, resented  tlie  Cuban  movement  in 
the  United  States  during  the  ■'evolution  against 
Spain.  Mr.  Palma  is  justly  esteemed  in  tb* 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  for  his  patriot- 
ism, intelligence,  and  integrity.  The  chief  ad- 
vocate of  his  election  is  General  Gomez.  Mr. 
Palma  in  a  letter  to  his  Cu'Dan  supporters  defin- 
ing his  program,  declared,  Grst,  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  United  States  to  favor  sugar 
and  other  Cultau  products,  tliough  be  particulaKf 
advocates  the  maintenance  of  a  sutBciently  high 
tariff  to  give  Cuba  a  substantial  revenue  from 
imports.     He  declared  that  Cuba  must  carefully 


sCandiuatbPalha:  "Yun  ue,  then  Is  only N 

i«  platforin  In  Cuba." 

Frnin  the  Journal  (UlniMtiiolli). 
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adjust  its  expenditures  to  its  sources  of  income, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  advocate  the  scaling 
down  of  the  nominal  debts  due  from  the  Cuban 
Republic  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  recent 
revolutionary  war.  He  further  recommended  a 
treaty  to  define  the  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  in  which  the  Cuban  position 
under  the  Piatt  Amendment  should  be  interpreted 
as  favorably  as  possible  to  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  Cuban  Republic.  Mr. 
Pahna's  entire  letter  is  statesmanlike  and  credit- 
able. General  Wood's  recent  report  on  the 
American  troops  in  Cuba  shows  a  remarkable 
state  of  good  health,  the  death-rate  during  the 
past  year  having  been  almost  incredibly  low. 
Major  Dunn,  the  Judge- Advocate,  says  that 
experience  in  Cuba  shows  about  twice  as  many 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  enforcement  of  the  an ti -canteen  law  as 
in  the  three  months  before  that  law  came  into  effect. 

,  Some   of   the   so-called  conservative 

and  Public  elements  that  fear  to  check  the  steady 
Opinion,  current  of  the  country's  prosperity  by 
the  reopening  of  the  tariff  question  are  equally 
averse  to  any  attempt  to  deal  concretely  with  the 
trust  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  public  opinion  has  been  fast  recon- 
ciling itself  to  the  new  economic  tendencies.  The 
general  alarm  tiiat  was  felt  in  all  circles  a  year  or 
two  ago  about  the  stupendous  growth  of  industrial 
amalgamation  is  no  longer  evident.  Downright 
denunciation  of  the  trusts  is  far  less  frequent  this 
year  than  last  ;  and  destructive  remedies,  even 
where  evils  are  admitted  to  exist,  seem  now  to 
lack  influential  championship.  In  not  one  of  the 
forty- five  States  of  the  Union  is  anything  of  an 
effective  sort  being  done  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  colossal  corporations  or  to  interfere  with 
the  transaction  of  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  those  that  already  exist.  Tliere  is  no 
longer  any  good  reason  to  think  that  goveni- 
mental  action  of  any  kind  will  be  invoked  to  dis- 
solve the  great  corporations  now  doing  business 
or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  national 
rather  than  of  State  or  local  scope.  Nobody  can 
well  doubt  that  if  business  had  been  transacted 
on  the  national  scale,  as  at  present,  when  the 
federal  constitution  was  formed,  the  control  of 
business  corporations  other  than  strictly  local 
ones  would  have  been  vested  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  common  concern. 

.1  ..     ,  oi.      Such    institutions    as    the    Western 

National  Char-  -r^    .        rr*   ^  -t    /-%  i        * 

acter  of  Large  U  uiou  Telegraph  Company,  the  Amer- 
Companies.    -^^^    j^^jj  Telephone   Company,    the 

Standard  Oil  Company,  tlie  American  Sugar  Re- 


fining Company,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, and  very  many  others  that  might  be 
named  are  almost  as  truly  national  in  the  scope 
of  their  operations  as  the  postal  service  itself ; 
and  some  of  the  great  insurance  companies  are 
similarly  widespread  in  their  spheres.  Tliese  huge 
corporations  cannot  be  supervised  by  the  State 
from  which  they  have  obtained  their  charters  of 
incorporation,  nor  can  they  be  properly  dealt 
with  under  the  varying  laws  and  methods  of  the 
many  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  carry 
on  business.  Under  the  interstate  commerce 
laws,  the  national  government  has  assumed  a 
certain  limited  supervision  of  the  railway  system 
of  the  country,  and  under  existing  powers  it 
might  conceivably  attempt  some  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  great  industrial  corporations  doing 
interstate  business.  But  complete  authority  to 
regulate  and  control  would  seem  to  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  For  some  time 
past  the  opinion  has  prevailed  at  Washington 
that  a  new  cabinet  department,  to  be  known  as 
that  of  Commerce,  ought  to  be  established,  and 
this  was  recommended  by  President  McKinley  in 
his  last  message  to  Congress.  Whatever  super- 
vision over  great  corporations  might  be  vested 
in  the  United  States  Government  could  be  appro- 
priately exercised  through  this  new  department, 
which  would  also  assume  in  extended  form  the 
duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

«  i.if  I*       Very  few  of  the  great  so-called  trusts 

Publicity  •'  ••        .  1   . 

the  First     are  monopolies  in  a  complete  sense. 

Demand.  ^^^  ^^X  of  them  in  form  are  simply 
business  corporations  on  a  greater  scale  than  was 
customary  a  few  years  ago.  Whatever  degree 
of  public  regulation  or  control  they  may  be  found 
to  need  in  the  future,  the  thing  first  desirable  is 
knowledge  of  their  financial  condition  and  busi- 
ness methods — in  other  words,  publicity  of  a  kind 
illustrated  by  the  reports  that  banks  are  required 
to  give  and  that  insurance  companies  are  also,  to 
some  extent,  obliged  to  submit.  In  his  very 
able  and  striking  message  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  of  January,  1900,  Governor  Roose- 
velt dealt  with  the  trust  question  at  some  length, 
and  set  forth  in  excellent  form  the  argument  for 
full  publicity.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  not  changed  his 
views  upon  these  questions,  and  that  he  believes 
it  would  be  be  .er  for  the  corporations  themselves 
and  for  the  country  at  large  if  the  authority  of 
the  national  government  were  so  extended  as  to 
permit  Congress  to  enact  laws  for  the  supervision 
or  regulation  of  the  great  industrial  companies. 
Most  of  these  business  amalgamations  have  been 
carrying  on  their  affairs  under  a  veil  of  mystery 
that  the  small  stockholder  is  powerless  to  penetrate. 
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j^^  A  bigbly  significant  innovation  was 
Stiti  Tntft  made,  liowever.  by  the  directors  of  the 
HtpeH.  Uniteij  States  Steel  Corporation  when, 
on  October  1,  it  gave  to  its  stockholders  and  to 
tbe  general  public  a  straightforward  and  intel- 
ligible statement  of  its  gross  earnings  by  months, 
its  expenditure,  its  profits,  and  its  disposition  of 
the  net  gains.  This  largest  of  all  tbe  industrial 
amalgamations  was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as 
a  very  doubtful  experiment.  It  seems  to  have 
been  formed  in  self  defense  by  ils  constituent 
members,  whicJi  found  tliemselves  face  to  face 
with  the  danger  of  competitive  wars  with  one  an- 
other that  miglit  have  worked  great  harm  to  all 
and  real  benefit  to  none.  The  resulting  amalga- 
mation  had  nothing  to  guide  it  in  its  methods, 
and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  its  experience  as  it 


went  along.  It  seems  to  have  been  able  already 
to  effect  great  savings  by  unifying  certain  classes 
of  expenditure,  by  the  avoidance  of  much  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  unnecessary  transportation  of 
raw  material,  and  by  getting  rid  of  much  of  the 
managerial  expense  that  was  formerly  entailed 
upon  the  several  distinct  companies.  There  was 
general  surprise  that  tbe  earnings  of  tbe  Steel 
(.'orporation  showed  so  favorably  for  the  period 
of  the  strike  by  the  Amalgamated  men  under 
Mr.  Shaffer's  leadorshijK  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  made  a  strong  gain  in 
the  confidence  of  the  financial  world  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  counti'y  at  large  by  the  simple 
process  of  issuing  a  financial  statement.  And  it 
is  to  be  liopcd  that  this  good  e.tamplo  will  have 
been  found  contagious. 


,   ^       ,    It  IB  said  that  some  promiDent  finu- 

tuat snouM tt cieTB  andso-called  "trust  magnates 

FQiiowta.  ^jjjj  ji J  jj^jj  believe  at  all  in  the  policy 
of  publishing  reports  have  l>een  quite  converted 
by  the  good  results  that  followed  the  step  taken 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  men  who  have 
the  great  industrial  corporations  in  their  hands 
may  discover  in  the  near  future  that  the  couutiy 
is  disposed  to  make  a  very  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween those  on  the  one  hand  that  dare  to  make 
public  their  financial  and  business  conditions  and 
methods,  and  those  on  the  other  that  prefer  to 
keep  in  the  dark.  It  is  quite  time  that  all  these 
gi-eat  companies  should  be  setting  their  housei 
in  order  and  making  ready  for  the  day  when  they 
will  be  expected  to  do  business  as  system atically 
and  correctly  as  any  bank.  The  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  one  branch  of  Congress  hu 
already  voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  extending  the  power  of  the  national 
government  to  include  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions ;  and  it  might  be  found  that  the  Senate 
would  also  favor  such  a  plan.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- thirds  majority 
in  each  House  of  Congress  and  subsequent  rati- 
fication by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Legisla- 
tion would  have  to  follow  to  give  practical  effect 
to  an  amendment,  and  thus  several  years  would 
be  reqnii'ed  before  the  national  regulation  ol  cor- 
porations could  come  about  through  such  a  pro- 
cess. But  in  any  case  those  corporations  will  be 
in  the  best  position  that  not  only  have  little  to 
conceal,  but  that  are  quite  ready  of  their  own 
accord  to  disclose  their  financial  condition  periodi- 
cally to  all  whom  it  may  c 


Whether  or  not  the  trust  qneeti<m  ii 
sJt'iS  *•!•■*■  ^  ^'^"^^  prominently  before  Congresj 

at  its  approaching  session  cannot  veil 
be  foretold,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  ship 
subsidy  question  will  be  revised  and  discussed 
with  much  energy.  There  seems  no  prospect  that 
the  leading  Republicans  can  be  brought  to  agrw 
on  this  question.  Many  of  the  most  influeniiil 
men  in  Congress  do  not  believe  in  the  subsidy 
policy,  and  in  any  case  they  find  nothing  com- 
mendable in  the  particular  proposals  of  the  lull 
that  was  so  strenuously  urged  in  the  last  Congran 
by  Senators  Frye  and  Hanna.  Certainly,  our 
ship-building  industry  is  growing  very  fast  u  a 
branch  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  general 
American  manufacture  of  Steel  and  machineiy. 
And  this  development  of  American  ship- building 
seems  likely  to  go  forward  quite  irrenpective  (rf 
legislation.  Operating  steamship  lines  on  tltt 
high  seas  is,  of  course,  a  wholly  different  matter. 
I'ho  fundamental  fact  about  it  is  that  AmericMi 
capital  heretofore  has  found  more  proStable  m- 
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ployment  in  railroads  and  other  enterprises,  and 
we  could  afford  to  let  the  less  prosperous  nations 
of  Europe  do  our  ocean  freighting  business,  they 
being  content  with  smaller  dividends  than  would 
satisfy  Americans.  Upon  hardly  any  other  sub- 
ject of  a  politico -economic  character  has  so  much 
meaningless  nonsense  been  talked  in  the  past  few 
years  in  this  country  as  upon  this  one  topic  of  the 
carrying  trade  on  the  high  seas. 

What  the  ^'^®  general  subsidy  proposal  has 
Proposal  has  amounted  in  effect  to  this  :  that  in- 
Meant.  gtead  of  employing  the  world's  ocean 
tonnage  at  the  most  favorable  possible  rates  to 
do  our  freighting  for  us,  we  should  tax  our- 
selves in  order  to  pay  American  ship-owners  the 
higher  prices  that  they  would  demand  before 
being  willing  to  go  extensively  into  the  business. 
Our  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
by  bounds — more  rapidly,  indeed,  than  any  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  has  ever  grown  before — 
during  this  very  period  in  which  the  advocates 
of  subsidy  have  been  lamenting  over  our  dis- 
advantages in  the  matter  of  foreign  commerce  as 
due  to  the  lack  of  American-owned  merchant 
ships.  The  best  way  to  promote  American  for- 
eign commerce  is  to  make  some  tariff  relaxations, 
to  increase  the  navy  steadily,  and  to  build  the 
trans- Isthmian  canal  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Then  if  American  trade  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  establishment  of  steamship  lines,  it  may  be 
found  feasible  to  grant  small  subsidies,  prescribed 
for  a  very  brief  period  of  years,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  frequent  and  efficient  steamship 
service  between  specified  South  American  and 
North  American  ports.  We  have  reached  the 
time  wlien  the  growth  of  American  trade,  the 
vast  increase  in  the  volume  of  American  capital, 
and  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness are  completely  changing  all  tlie  conditions. 

,  American  industrial  and  commercial 

stances  Alter  life  has  changed  so  much  in  the  few 
Cases."  years  since  Senator  Frye  began  to  ad- 
vocate his  steamship  subsidy  measure  that 
arguments  which  might  have  had  much  weight 
at  that  time  are  relatively  obsolete  now.  Within 
another  five  years  an  American  trust  may  have 
decided  to  buy  up  the  principal  steamship  lines 
of  tlie  world  and  operate  them  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  In  other  words,  any  possible  advan- 
tages that  could  be  expected  under  a  modest 
little  steamship  subsidy  measure  could  not  begin 
to  compare,  as  a  change-producing  motive  force 
in  the  economic  world,  witli  the  stupendous 
change-producing  forces  that  are  already  at  work. 
Tliis  being  the  case — and  American  industry  and 
commerce  being  at  present  the  largest  beneficia- 


ries of  the  new  economic  methods  and  forces — 
why  not  be  patient  for  a  year  or  two  and  see 
what  further  growth  the  American  merchant 
marine  may  have  without  gifts  from  the  national 
Treasury  ?  The  wiser  course  is  to  lessen  trade 
shackles,  enormously  improve  our  consular  sys- 
tem, and  give  the  American  merchant  every 
kind  of  reasonable  and  intelligent  aid  in  develop- 
ing new  markets.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  no  trouble  in  shipping  its  products  wherever 
it  can  develop  a  market.  The  American  Fruit 
Company  has  provided  a  great  fleet  for  its  grow- 
ing West  Indian  trade.  The  transcontinental 
railway  interests,  like  those  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  are  capable  of  providing  ocean 
tonnage  for  our  expanding  Oriental  trade.  The 
country  would  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  running  a 
West  Indian  line  of  its  own,  or  some  great 
American  combination,  endeavoring  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  United  States  for  coffee,  buying 
Brazilian  plantations  and  providing  its  own  direct 
steamship  service. 

Th  Trian  ii-  Heretofore  Europe  has  supplied  the 
iar  Trade  South  American  market  with  manu- 
fioutea.  factured  goods,  and  European  ship- 
ping has  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  a  tri- 
angular route,  cargoes  of  manufactured  goods 
being  carried  from  Germany,  France  or  England 
to  South  America,  where  cargoes  of  hides,  cof- 
fee, and  other  products  are  secured  for  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  American  ports, 
where,  in  turn,  cargoes  of  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
cotton,  or  other  American  products  are  loaded 
for  the  European  market.  This  course  of  tri- 
angular trade  has  been  economical  and  advan- 
tageous for  everybody,  in  spite  of  assertions  to 
the  contrary  of  certain  American  speakers  and 
writers.  Each  of  the  three  continents  concerned, 
namely,  Europe,  South  America,  and  North 
America,  has  been  enabled  in  this  way  to  buy 
and  sell  exactly  the  commodities  that  it  needed 
to  buy  and  to  sell.  With  the  cutting  of  the 
trans-Isthmian  canal,  and  with  the  very  rapid 
maturing  of  the  industrial  production  of  the 
United  States,  conditions  of  trade  between  North 
and  South  America  may  well  begin  to  change 
quite  materially.  With  or  without  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  subsidies  we  shall  find  a  steady 
growth  of  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin -American  republics.  North  Ameri- 
can capital  in  large  masses,  and  on  well-con- 
sidered plans,  will  doubtless  interest  itself  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  South 
America ;  and  although  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Europe  is  to  lose  her  South  Ameri- 
can trade,  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that 
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the  total  volume  of  this  South  American  trade 
will  increase  many -fold,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  largely  in  the  benefits  of 
such  expansion. 

^         .In    the    future   development    of    the 

Importance  of  y-r    .,     ,   ,,  i       i  • 

the  Isthmus  to  L  nited  fetates,  whether  in  commerce 
this  Country.  ^^  ^^  strategic  strength  and  in  influ- 
ence as  a  world  power,  the  Isthmus  must  be  the 
pivotal  point.  Whether  the  canal  is  to  ho  com- 
pleted where  the  French  began  it — across  Panama 
— or  whether  it  is  destined  to  connt^ct  Lake 
Nicaragua  with  the  two  oceans,  is  principally  a 
technical  matter  that  belongs  to  the  engineering 
experts,  shipping  and  commercial  experts,  and 
naval  and  strategical  experts.  What  concerns 
the  people  of  the  United  States  broadly  is  that 
the  canal,  wherever  ])uilt,  should  be  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  controlled  by 
it  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  That  so  great  a 
public  work  should  be  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  permanently  controlled  in  a  sense  some- 
what short  of  sovereignty,  is  almost  inoonceivable 
to  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  private  commercial  company, 
whether  French,  American,  or  mixed  and  inter- 
national, should  build  a  Nicaragua  canal  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua,  and  with  its  opera- 
tion, where  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  are  in- 
volved, fixed  under  terms  agreed  upon  by  a  group 
of  nations.  Even  such  an  arrangement,  however, 
would  not  be  quite  compatible  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  in  recent 
years.  But  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  itself  construct  the  canal  at  the  cost  of  the 
public  Treasury,  with  sovereignty  over  it  vested 
in  a  South  American  state,  and  the  control  of  it, 
as  respects  war  and  peace,  vested  in  a  group  of 
great  European  naval  powers,  would  mean  that 
our  Government  had  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
a  mere  private  trading  company. 

._,     ^         The  United  States  Government  can- 

Advantages  ,  . 

of  not  appropriately  construct  a  vast  and 
Annexation,  pei'maujjnt  public  work  like  a  ship 
canal  upon  soil  over  which  the  United  States 
does  not  propose  to  become  sovereign  in  the  full 
sense  at  some  time.  The  PVench  company  that 
owns  the  unfinished  Panama  canal  is  anxious  to 
sell  its  assets,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the 
United  States  Government.  But  such  a  pur- 
chase should  not  be  consummated  without  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  at  a  good  price  from  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  of  its  long  Isthmian  stretch 
known  as  the  State  of  Panama.  In  times  of 
emergency  we  already  exercise  sui)ervisory  func- 
tions in  the  State  of  Panama  under  a  long-standing 
treaty,  whereby  we  guarantee    peace  and  order 


there  to  the  end  tliat  the  Panama  Railroad  may  be 
operated  without  obstruction.  Topographical  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  Isthmus  bears  no  actual 
relation  to  the  political,  economic,  or  social  life  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Isthmus  Las 
always  been  identified  with  North  America  rather 
than  with  South  America ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Panama  Railroad  has  long  been  its  principal  econ- 
omic factor,  it  has  been  especially  identified  with 
the  United  States.  Our  interests  there  are  already 
paramount,  and  we  could  not  possibly  allow  any 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Isthmus  that  would 
tend  to  lessen  our  influence  or  authoritv.  Our 
position  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  our  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines,  point  to  our  full  acquisition  of 
the  Isthmus  as  the  one  essential  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  rounding  out  of  our  policy  of  territorial 
and  trade  expansion.  With  the  Isthmus  annexed 
by  purchase,  all  diplomatic  questions  about  the 
control  of  an  Isthmian  canal  would  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  changed  situation. 


A  Neui 


The  report  has  been  current  for  a 
Treaiuwith  number  of  weeks,  and  has  not  been 
EngTand.  jenied,  that  England  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  upon  the  points  of  a  new 
treaty  in  abrogation  of  the  Clayton -Bulwer  treaty, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  radical  changes  made 
by  tiie  Senate  in  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  For  a  generation  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  opinion  of  American  Presi- 
dents, Secretaries  of  State,  and  Congressional 
authorities  on  international  law  that  the  plans 
outlined  in  the  Clay  ton- Bulwer  treaty  for  the  con- 
trol of  an  Isthmian  ship  canal  could  not  now  be 
regarded  as  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  course  it  should  think  best  in 
promoting  an  interoceanic  waterway.  In  Eng* 
land  the  view  now  prevails  among  public  men 
that  the  United  States  will  in  any  case  be  the 
builder,  owner,  and  master  of  the  canal  wheDever 
built,  and  that  much  the  best  course  for  England 
to  pursue  is  both  to  accept  and  to  encourage  pre- 
cisely this  solution.  When  the  terms  of  the 
Ilay-Pauncefote  treaty  were  announced  President 
Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  declared 
his  opposition  most  emphatically,  on  the  ground 
that  the  residual  control  of  the  American  canal 
should  be  vested  in  the  American  government. 
The  Senate  aniendmcnts  were  in  the  line  of  the 
position  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated.  It  is  the 
President  himself,  under  the  Constitution,  who 
holds  and  exercises  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  the  new  treaty  with  England  on  the  can^ 
question,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  submitted  to 
tlie  Senate  in  December,  will  be  Mr.  Boosevelt'a 
The  treaty- making  power  involves  policy  in  the 
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highest  sense,  and  the  Constitution  vests  it  in 
the  President,  who  is  to  act  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tlie  Senate.  "With  all  due  respect  to 
the  excellent  gentlemen  who  comjwse  the  cabinet, 
it  is  quite  reasonable  and  withio  bounds  to  say 
that  President  Roosevelt,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  constitutional  authority  is  now  vested  in 
him,  has  been  better  known  than  any  of  thetn  as 
a  stiulent  and  an  exponent  of  the  distinctively 
American  policy  in  tlie  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  to  be  takeu  for  granted,  therefore,  that  he  wilt 
lead  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  ;  and  that  no 
treaties  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  that 
would  be  out  of  hne  with  the  well-known  views 
that  he  has  heretofore  so  deliberately  expressed. 
Conversely,  it  may  be  said  that  a  new  treaty 
which  meets  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideas  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  ardent  advocates  of  on  Ameri- 


(The  political  cRrtoons  of  the  Meilcan  comic  paper  Ei  Bijn 
d€l  Altuiiiile.  puhlUhcd  In  the  City  ot  Mexico,  are  IntenHely 
hostile  to  the  adinlnlstnitlon  of  Preelilent  DInz.  Tlita  one 
representa  the  President  BBgreetlnB  the  United  SOites.  on 
occBBJon  ot  the  Pnn-Amerlciin  Congreas.  with  a  picture 
ahowltig  Uncle  Sara  seated  on  the  (lirone  of  the  Moiite- 
zamas.  The  inference  Is  that  Mejico  fs  unduly  under 
American  Influence,  and  will  act  with  the  Unlwd  Stales 
!□  the  Congress, I 


Aariat      "^''^    Pan-American    Congress    con- 

intinitttionai  vened  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico  late  in 
eathtri^.  October,  and  it  was  expected  that  its 
sessions  would  continue  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Although  education  in  the  South  American 
countries  is  far  from  universal,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  society  and  government  lack  the  stability 
that  has  been  attained  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  the  Latin- 
American  republics  have  their  select  coteries  of 
highly  educated  and  cultivated  people.  In  the 
professions,  particularly  those  of  medicine  and 
law,  the  South  Americana  take  high  rank  ;  and 
their  public  nien  are  especially  well  versed  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law.  One  reason, 
of  course,  for  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of 
nations  has  been  cultivated  in  Central  and  South 
American  sla,tes  is  the  considerable  number  of 
sovereign  and  independent  republics  among 
which  the  territory  is  divided  up.  Thus  they 
have  their  relations  with  one  another  to  consider 
as  well  as  those  with  North  America  and  Europe, 
and  they  expect  their  public  men  to  be  familiar 
with  the  history  and  methods  of  diplomacy  and 
with  the  principles  and  precedents  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Peru, 
Brazil,  and  all  the  other  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  have  sent  men  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  meet  the  delegations  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Peru,  for  example,  is  repre- 
sented by  its  vice-president  and  the  chief  justice 
of  its  supreme  court,  together  with  the  able  dip- 
lomat who  is  its  minister  at  Washington.  The 
American  delegation  has  at  its  head  ex-Senator 
Davis  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  other  members 
are  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Iowa,  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
Mr.  Volney  Foster  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pepper  of  Washington. 

WMd  0/  Many  of  the  delegates  from  South 
i>o'flw7£ww  -America  came  first  to  New  York  and 
Faciiiiias.  Washington  and  went  by  rail  to 
Mexico.  Some  went  by  direct  steamship  lines 
to  Europe,  then  came  by  fast  ships  to  this  coun- 
try, with  the  long  railroad  ride  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  stil!  before  them— all  of  which  illus- 
trates the  great  progress  in  transportation  facili- 
ties that  niust  be  brought  about  in  order  to  make 
intercourse  easier  throughout  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Mexico,  'for  instance,  has  been  so  little 
accessible  to  the  South  American  republics  and 
has  had  so  little  ti-ade  with  them  that  until  lately 
it  has  not  had  diplomatic  representatives  at 
their  capitals.  Several  of  the  South  American 
ministers  at  Washington  are  also  accredited  to 
Mexico.  Naturally  this  congress  will  give  atten- 
tion to  various  mattei-s  relating  to  transportation, 
commerce,  and  the  promotion  ot  closer  relations. 
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_^  One  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 

trbitraiim  has  to  do  with  the  provision  of  some 
"""""■  kind  of  a  court  of  claims  to  facilitate 
the  adjustment  of  the  many  cases  arising  from 
the  demands  of  citizens  of  one  country  upon  the 
government  of  another.  Hut  tlie  tbeme  to  which 
most  thought  in  advance  has  been  jjciven  is  that 
of  arbitration  for  the  setllement  of  disputes  be- 
tween governments.  As  our  reaibi-s  will  re- 
member, this  question  at  one  time  threatened  to 
keep  Chile  and  Peru  from  attending  the  Con- 
gress. Chile  was  disposed  to  make  the  condition 
that  the  Congress  should  not  discuss  the  question 
of  submitting  existing  disputes  to  arbitration,  but 
only  those  whicli  should  arise  at  some  future 
time,  and  the  Chilean  government  deaiied  guar- 
antees on  this  point  before  agreeing  to  send  del- 
egates. Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  other  hand, 
intimated  that  if  such  promi.ses  were  made  to 
Chile,  they  would  refuse  to  partici[iate  in  the 
Congress,  and  would  do  what  they  could  to 
keep  other  states  away.  As  matters  stand,  all  of 
tho  South  American  states  have  joined  in  the 
Congress,  and  they  will  take  their  chances  on 
the  scope  that  the  arbitration  discussion  may  as- 
sume. In  any  case,  no  arbitration  would  bo 
binding  except  upon  the  powere  that  voluntarily 
acceded  to  it. 


After  the  successful  war  against  Peru, 
Britoantt  Chile  retained  occupation  of  two  Peru- 
"f""-  vian  coast  provinces  for  a  term  of 
years.  That  term  expired  several  years  ago. 
The  provinces  in  question  are  rich  in  certain  min- 
eral deposits,  by  virtue  of  which  Chile  has  been 
enabled  enormously  to  increase  her  public  reve- 
nues. With  this  increase  of  resources  she  has 
been  able  to  maintain  her  army  and  navy.  To 
allow  Peru  to  resume  possession  of  her  old  aea- 
boaril  would  be  for  Chile  to  deprive  lierself  of 
her  largest  soiu'ces  of  income.  The  situation  is 
sucli  from  a  strategic  standpoint  that  it  is  wholly 
controlled  by  sea  power  ;  but  Peru  has  practically 
no  navy.  Consequently,  in  view  of  Chile's  refusal 
or  neglect  to  fuliill  ti-eaty  pledges,  Peru's  only 
liope  lies  either  in  the  submission  of  the  question 
to  arbitration  or  else  in  the  intervention  of  some 
outside  naval  power.  Chile  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivating  close  relations  with  Germany.  Peru 
is  inclinei),  on  tiie  other  hand,  to  cultivate  as 
close  relations  as  possible  with  the  T'uited  States, 
('hile's  position  is  by  no  means  a  firm  or  secure 
one,  because  hitherto  she  ha-s  not  repudiated  the 
treaty  with  Peru,  but  has  merely  found  reasons 
for  prolonging  diplomatic  discussion  over  detail 
and  thus  delaying  the  carrying  out  of  agreements, 
Peru  obviously  has  a  clear  legal  claim  to  the 
provinces,   conditioned    upon    the    outcome   of 


ceitain  proceedings  required  by  the  tmtf. 
If  Peru  should  choose  to  pfurt  with  her  rights  to 

the  e.xtent,  for  instance,  of  conveying  to  the 
United  States  a  coaling  station  or  two,  or  should 
grant  to  the  citi^^ns  of  the  United  Stales  impor- 
tant trailing  concessions  or  franchisea  on  the  coast 
of  the  disputed  provinces,  Chile  mig;ht  be  put  in 
the  position  of  being  obliged  to  explain  to  a  third 
parly,  like  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
on  what  grounds  it  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  stipulations,  if  Chile,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  war,  had  demanded  and  secured  the  uncondi- 
tional cession  of  the  provinces  under  discuBBion, 
the  situation  would  be  a  wholly  different  one  is 
international  law.  The  Peruvians  are  determined 
to  find  a  way  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  con- 
gress at  Mexico,  while  the  Chileans  are  equally 
determined  to  prevent  ita  consideration  there. 
The  only  possible  solution  in  law  and  in  monU 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty.  According  to 
its  terms,  the  people  of  tho  provinces  are  to  de- 
cide by  vote  which  country  they  will  join ;  and 
tho  one  in  whose  favor  they  decide  may  keep 
the  provinces  jieniianently,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing to  the  otlier  country  a  specified  sum  of  money. 
The  people  of  (he  provinces  are  understood  to  be 
practically  all  Peruvians  ;  and  thus  a  Submission 
of  the  question  to  vote  would  result  in  restoring 
to  Peru  her  now  alienated  coast-line. 

Disurbaniiti  ''''^  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
ip  Colombia  Colombia  continue,  although  nonevs 
ant  ytnetueia.  ^j  ^^^  important  or  decisive  character 
has  been  received  lately  in  the  United  States. 


(Leader  ot  the  Colomblui  RaTolnttonlitaJ 
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Tlie  revolution  s 
lil(!  by  tbe  arbitr 


to  liave  beeji  mtu\i 
nd  reactionary 
i  marked  sympathy  of  Ven 
«zufla  with  the  Colombian  insurgents  jjas  led  to 
complicatioiis  the  extent  of  which  our  slender 
news  i-eporta  make  i',  difficidt  to  uiideistand. 
Olio  tiling  is  certain  enough,  and  tiiat  is  that  the 
governmenlal  conditiun  of  both  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  is  shockingly  bad.  Castro's  Venezu- 
elan reijime  is  reported  to  be  the  most  arbitrary 
ill  the  recent  liistory  of  that  country.  General 
.Andrade,  wlio  was  Caalro'a  predecessor  and  who 
was  driven  from  authority  by  Castro's  violence, 
is  said  to  be  preparing  to  land  an  expedition  in 
Venezuela  some  time  during  the  present  month. 
Andrade  has  been  living  in  San  Juan.  Porto  Rico, 
fur  a  year  or  two.  Tiuis  tliere  is  no  outlook  for 
[K'ace  or  stability  in  either  Colombia  or  Venezuela. 
In  one  way  and  another  the  rights  and  interests 
of  tlie  governments  and  the  citizens  of  a  number 
of  foreign  eonntries  are  being  involved,  and  the 
situation  calls  for  tlie  closest  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  State  political  campaigns  are 
la  Seoerai  neither  very  nuinerous  nor  very  e.\- 
states.  citing  this  year.  One  of  the  most 
significant  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  althoiigli 
uiily  A  few  offices  are  to  be  filled,  the  indignation 
of  reform  Republicans  and  Independents  against 
the  Quay  Republican  machine  is  so  intense  that 
they  iiave  united  with  the  Democrats  in  a  union 
movement  that  ignores  national  party  lines,  and 


that  has  no  object  except  the  purification  of  poli- 
tics in  the  most  corrupt  of  American  States. 
The  issue  in  the  mHnici[>al  contest  at  Philadelphia 
is  exactly  the  same,  and  the  forces  are  similarly 
grouped.  An  article  contributed  to  this  number 
ot  the  Review  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff 
explains  the  Philadelphia  issues.  In  New  Jersey 
the  contest  has  followed  regular  party  lines,  the 
Republican  nominee  for  governor  being  the  Hon. 
Franklin  Murphy,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  Newark,  and  the  Democratic 
nominee  being  also  a  Newark  man  and  mayor  ot 
the  city,  Hon.  James  M.  Seymour.  There  was 
perfect  harmony  in  the  Republican  convention, 
and  no  other  candidate  beside  Mr.  Murphy  was 
mentioned.  The  New  Jersey  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  of  late  been  divided  into  fac- 
tions, and  their  convention  this  year  was  any- 
thing but  harmonious.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Republicans  accorded  a  unanimous  renomination 
to  the  present  governor,  Winthrop  Murray  Crane, 
and  their  convention,  like  that  o!  New  Jersey, 
was  marked  by  great  harmony,  with  the  best  men 
and  sentiment  of  the  party  clearly  dominant.  In 
these  respects  the  condition  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  its  condition  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  in  con- 
vention on  October  3,  nominated  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy  for  governor,  with  the  understanding  all 
around  that  he  would  secure  the  support  alike  of 
the  Bryan  men  and  the  element  of  gold  Demo- 
crats that  voted  for  McKinley  last  year.  The 
death  of  President  McKinley  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  Ohio  campaign,  which  haa  pro- 
ceeded in  an  unusually  quiet  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  the  general  expectation  being  that  Governor 
Nash,  who  is  running  for  a  second  term,  would 
be  endorsed  at  the  polls. 


In  Virginia 


The  campaign  that  is  t 


a  the 


State  of  Virginia  has  proved  to  be  & 
"'"""""  more  energetic  and  interesting  one 
than  usual  on  several  accounts.  For  the  first  time 
iu  a  great  many  years  the  Republicans,  whose  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  is  Col,  J.  Hamptoi: 
Hoge,  have  been  thought  to  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  win.  The  Democratic  candidate,  Hon.  Andrew 
J.  Montague,  is  said  not  to  have  the  very  earnest 
support  of  certain  machine  elements  of  the  party. 
The  Virginia  constitutional  convention  which  has 
been  in  session  since  early  in  June  has  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  the  suffrage,  and  its  inharmonious 
proceedings  have  not  strengtiiened  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  pending  campaign. 
In  Alabama,  where  the  constitutional  convention 
that  assembled  on   May  21  completed  its  labors 
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and  adjourned  on  September  3,  tliere  has  been 
pending  a  very  active  campaign  on  the  question 
of  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitution.  For 
more  than  a  month  it  was  understood  that  no- 
body but  Democrats  would  talk  or  vote  on  the 
question.  The  colored  men  had  mot  in  conven- 
tion and  had  resolved  that  their  votes  would 
not  ])e  counted  even  if  cast  against  the  con- 
stitutional changes  ;  since  the  constitution  has 
for  its  chief  object  their  disfranchisement.  The 
opposition  has  been  led  by  a  committee  of  prom- 
inent Democrats.  The  white  Republicans  had 
made  no  appearance  at  all  in  the  campaign  until 
toward  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  de- 
cided to  act  with  the  opponents  of  the  now  con- 
stitution. One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
Democratic  opponents  was  ex-Governor  Jones, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  The  election  will  be  hold  on 
November  11.  The  Populist  party  seems  to  liave 
disappeared  altogoth(*r  in  Alabama. 

Connecticut's  The  little  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
Between'city  whicli  there  has  often  been  expressed 
and  Country,  mucli  moral  disapprobation  of  the 
Southern  movement  for  excluding  tlie  illiterate 
negroes  from  the  franchise,  has  a  system  of  its 
own  that  results  in  depriving  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  fair  representation.  Connecticut  is 
divided  territorially  into  168  permanent  districts 
known  as  "towns."  Most  of  these  are  rural 
districts,  but  in  perhaps  forty  of  them  there 
are  populous  manufacturing  communities.  The 
"town"  or  township  is  the  unit  of  legislative 
representation  ;  and  the  rural  districts,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  people,  count  for  as  much  in 
the  Legislature  as  the  urban  ones,  which  Jiave 
many  times  as  great  a  population.  On  October  7 
the  people  of  Connecticut  as  a  whole  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  would  have  a  constitutional  convention, 
the  principal  object  in  view  being,  of  course,  a 
revision  of  the  existing  system  of  representation 
by  towns.  The  proposition  was  overwhelmingly 
carried,  because  the  populous  communities  are 
naturally  in  favor  of  it.  But  when  the  members 
of  the  proposed  convention  are  chosen  on  Novem- 
ber 5  each  of  the  168  towns  will  send  one  dele- 
gate apiece.  Thus  some  neighborhoods  with  a 
few  dozen  families  will  count  for  as  much  in  the 
convention  as  the  large  cities.  As  the  rural 
towns  (townships)  will  have  about  three- fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  convention,  although  re- 
presenting only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  they  will  probably  insist  upon  a  plan 
by  which  the  minority  will  still  continue  to  gov- 
ern the  majority,  although  with  some  concessions. 
The  New  England  towns  were  like  little  republics 


in  the  early  days,  and  the  commonwealtb  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  federation  of  the  towns. 
Equality  of  town  representation  rested  upon 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  doctrine  as  tlie  equal- 
ity of  representation  of  States  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  early  days,  when  agricul- 
ture was  the  principal  business  and  there  were  no 
cities,  the  system  was  not  objectionable. 

Of  far  more  consequence  than  any 
Municipal  State  Campaign  this  year  has  been 
Campaign.    ^^^^  municipal  Campaign  in   the  city 

of  New  York.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city  the  principle  of  uon- partisanship  in 
city  affairs  has  been  completely  triumphant  in 
the  shaping  of  the  situation.  In  the  last  mu- 
nicipal election,  that  of  1897,  when  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  had  been  consolidated  and  the  first 
administration  of  the  Greater  New  York  was  to 
be  chosen,  the  Citizens'  Union  played  a  very 
prominent  part  with  its  creed  of  non-partisan- 
ship, and  brought  forward  as  its  candidate  for 
mayor  Seth  Low,  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  had  then  been  hoped  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  accept  Mr.  Low  as  their  candidate 
and  make  common  cause  against  Tammany.  If 
they  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  this,  Mr.  Low 
would  have  been  easily  elected,  and  the  greatest 
of  American  cities  would  to-day  be  setting  the 
world  an  example  of  splendid  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment. The  Republican  organization,  how- 
ever, took  a  strictly  partisan  view  and  put  a  sep- 
arate ticket  in  the  field,  which,  though  it  ran 
far  behind  tlie  Ijow  ticket,  diverted  votes  enough 
to  throw  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Tammany 
Ilall.  An  element  of  sincere  Democratic  rad- 
icals, abhorring  Tammany  Hall,  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Henry  George  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination, but  his  death  occurred  just  before  election 
day.  If  he  had  lived  it  is  quite  possible  that  his 
candidacy  might  have  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Low  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  things 
that  Henry  George  had  in  mind  when  he  de- 
cided to  run.  The  Tammany  candidate  selected 
by  Mr.  Richard  Croker  was  Robert  A.  Van 
Wyck.  Perhaps  no  mayor  in  the  history  of  the 
city  of  New  York  has  ever  so  completely  alien- 
ated the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  community  as 
has  this  man.  He  has  seemed  at  all  points  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall, 
which  is  not  a  political  body  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  but  a  mercenary  organization  held 
together  by  motives  of  private  interest. 

.,       ^      Even  Tammany  Hall  has  in  it  maDT 

in  the       men  of  fairly  good  intentions,  who^ 

Contest,     _t]irough  prejudice,    self  •  intemt, 

inferior  environment,  and  defective  education — 
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have  never  acquired  a  very 
high  or  intelligent  sense  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship. 
And  such  men,  when  hold- 
iDg  appointive  offices,  are 
likely  to  accept  standards 
that  the  community  has 
gradually  created.  For  ex- 
ample, since  Colonel  War- 
ing administered  the  Street- 
Cleaning  Department  under 
Mayor  Strong  even  Tam- 
many officials  have  acknowl- 
edged a  much  higher  stand- 
ard than  they  had  ever 
known  before.  The  corrup- 
tion ot  the  Tammany  regime 
is  not  so  much  in  the  rank 
and  file  as  in  the  leadership. 
The  Citizens'  Union  move- 
ment has  represented  a  thor- 
oughly patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent desire  to  make  the  city 
government  conserve  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community.  The 
most  encouraging  note  of 
progress  in  the  present  cam- 
paign is  the  frankness  with 
which  the  various  elements 
that  are  supporting  the  Fu- 
sion ticket  avow  liieir  com- 
plete conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  non-partisanship  in 
strictly  local  and  municipal 
affairs.  For  the  Republi- 
cans of  New  York  City,  es- 
pecially, this  is  an  entire  i:xn^i>a.t^t.t^ i^Mromt. 
change  of  front.  Mr.  Piatt 
himself    has    endorsed    the 

idea  of  n on  partisan  municipal  government  on  a 
purely  business  basis  in  language  as  explicit  as 
any  municipal  reformer  could  desire ;  and  it 
would  i>e  liavd  to  improve  the  utterances  on  that 
score  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Morris,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  County  Republican  Committee,  who 
has  represented  the  Republican  organization  in 
the  Fusion  conferences. 

stkioH  ^'"<^*  ^evr  York  City  is  nominally 
ai  o  Democratic  by  a  large  majority  in 
Caimidat:  gj^^^  ^^^  national  elections,  it  had 
been  thought  best  to  solect  for  a  mayoralty  can- 
ilidate  a  Democrat  of  hit;h  standing  whose  name 
would  carry  weight  in  the  community.  The  Re- 
publicans themselves  had  sr.rongly  advised  the 
selection  of  an  Independent  Democrat.  But  when 
the  various  anti-Tammany  elements  came  together 


in  conference,  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  unite 
upon  any  one  of  a  number  of  DemoiTats  who 
were  mentioned  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
proved  unexpectedly  easy  to  unite  upon  Mr.  Seth 
Low.  Although  Mr.  Low  is  a  Republican  in  na- 
tional politics,  there  could  be  no  possible  question 
as  to  his  non- partisanship  in  municipal  matters. 
He  accepted  the  nomination  without  hesitation 
as  a  public  duty,  and,  to  use  his  own  language, 
burned  his  bridges  behind  him  by  resigning  from 
the  presidency  of  Columbia  University  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  immediate  acceptance  of  bis  resigna- 
tion by  the  trustees.  Four  years  earlier,  when 
nominated  by  the  Citizens'  Union,  he  had  offered 
his  resignation,  but  the  trustees  had  deferred  ac- 
tion imtil  after  election  day,  and  then,  of  course, 
declined  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Low  entered  upon  the 
work  of  his  mayoralty  campaign  with  great  vigor. 
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making  daily  speeches  of  a  remarkably  felicitous 
and  successful  character,  and  appearing  on  all  occa- 
sions to  the  greatest  j)ossil)le  advantage.  I  n  short, 
Mr.  Low  has  made  a  surprisingly  good  canvass. 

^    ,     ,   „     At  Columbia  Mr.  Low's  work  has  been 

Mr.  Low  a  Re-     .  i.       i      •    •  i  ,  - 

tirement from  that  ot  administrator  rather  than  of 
Columbia.  (^^Jncator  ;  and  during  the  twelve  years 
of  his  service  as  president  the  University  has  been 
completely  transformed  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly. It  has  been  transferred  to  a  new  loca- 
tion and  housed  in  magnificent  new  buildings,  its 
work  as  a  real  university  has  become  gnMitly  ex- 
panded and  diversifie<l,  and  the  number  of  its 
students  has  increased  several- fold.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  real  success  of  Mr.  Low's  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  that  its  operation 
was  so  harmonious  throughout,  and  all  its  depart- 
ments so  well  manned  and  in  such  good  running 
onler,  that  he  felt  at  liberty  to  givti  up  his  position 
in  ordcM*  to  enter  the  municipal  campaign,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  University's  interests  need 
not  suffer.  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  eminent 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  educational 
leader,  was  immediately  made  Acting- President. 

,,   ,  The  action  of  Tammany  in  the  selec- 

The  Tammany  .  ^^      '         ^'  ^ 

Candidate  tion  of  a  mayoralty  (^andnlate  was 
for  Mayor,  awaited  with  much  curiosity.  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  who  has  lived  in  England  for 
a  number  of  years,  had  come  to  New  York  to 
comluct  Tammany's  campaign,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  candidate  would  be  of  his  personal 
designation.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  however, 
to  confer  with  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  machine, 
the  head  of  which  is  an  aged  political  manager 
named  McLaughlin.  To  the  general  surprise  of 
the  community,  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin chose  neither  a  politician  of  the  ordinary  stripe, 
nor  yet  a  harmless  and  amiat>le  figure ■hea<l,  but 
gave  the  nomination  to  a  Democratic  lawyer  of 
the  highest  standing,  wlio  has  himself  long  been 
an  exponent  of  n^form  politics,  and  who  supi)orted 
Mr.  Low  against  Tammany  four  years  ago  in 
speeches  of  gn>at  pith  and  force.  This  lawyer  is 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard's  social, 
personal,  professional,  and  political  relations  have 
long  been  exceedingly  intimate  with  a  number  of 
the  men  most  closely  identified  in  New  York  with 
reform  i)olitics  and  public  -  spiritfMJ  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  community.  \i\  his  ])rofessi(^nal 
capacity  he  has  for  some  years  Ixmmi  ccMinsel  of 
the  Rapid -Transit  Commission,  and  has  played 
an  active  part  in  this  great  movement  by  virtue 
of  which  New  York  is  to  hav(?  its  underground 
railroad  sy.Htem  on  the  most  commendable  engi- 
neering   aiul    financi(;ring  plans.      In  State  and 


national  Democratic  politics  Mr.  Shepard  has 
long  been  an  interesting  figure,  noted  also  for 
his  great  intellectual  acumen.  He  has  always 
been  a  philosophical  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian 
school,  and  many  of  his  views  and  principles  are 
incidentally  expounded  in  his  biography  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  the  *' American  Statesmen  Series." 

Mr  8h  rd  ^^^^^  readers  will  remember  that 
as'a Political  wliereas  Mr.  Shepard  opposed  the 
Figure.  ^^,y^^  ticket  in  1896,  he  supported 
^^r.  Bryan  last  year.  He  had  not  changed  his 
views  on  the  money  question,  but  he  accepted 
the  dictum  that  the  paramount  issue  was  impe- 
rialism, and  he  took  the  ground  that  the  gold 
standard  was  safe  in  anv  case.  He  contributed 
to  this  Review  for  October  of  last  year  an  article 
expounding  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
views  under  the  heading  *  *  The  Practical  Bryan 
Policy  for  the  Philippines."  An  article  on  Mr. 
•-^l.cpard  appears  in  this  issue  from  the  pen  of 
Mi*.  (Jeorge  Foster  Peabody,  himself  a  prominent 
njform  Democrat  of  New  York  and  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  gold  standard  and  currency  reform,  who 
is  supporting  Mr.  Shepard.  Curious  though  it 
may  seem  both  Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Shepard 
were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  men 
originally  proposed  for  the  Fusion  candidacy  that 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Low.  While  believing 
most  emphatically  that  tlie  success  of  the  Fusion 
ticket  headed  by  Mr*.  Low  is  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  the  future  of  municipal  irovemment  in 
New  York  and  in  the  L^nited  States  th?t  could 
possibly  happen,  it  has  seemed  to  lis  a  mistake  to 
b(>little  Mr.  Shepard.  His  candidacy  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  explanation  both  logical  and  honor- 
able. Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  Demo- 
crats to  the  core,  and  they  hold  that  metropolitan 
New  York  is  destined  to  remain  Democratic  by 
a  great  majority.  They  believe,  therefore,  that 
permanent  political  reform  requires  the  improve- 
ment from  within  of  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. They  believe,  doubtless,  that  the  Brooklyn 
Democracy,  being  on  a  higher  plane  than  Tam- 
many, can  bring  a  good  deal  of  reform  leverage  to 
bear  upon  the  organization  that  Mr.  Croker  haft 
controlled  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembereii  that  both 
Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  Brooklyn 
Democrats.  In  short,  Mr.  Peabody  would  hold 
that  Tammany  is  always  a  great  objective  factf 
and  usually  a  dominant  one,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  New  York  are  in  a  relatively  fortunate  posi- 
tion when  Tammany  is  forced  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate of  such  excellence  as  Mr.  Shepard.  A 
number  of  other  well-known  Independent  Demo- 
crats decided  on  such  grounds  to  support  the 
Tammany  nominee. 
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But,  on  the  other 
itShtuu  hand,  if  tlie  suc- 
'™^''  cess  o{  tlie  Citi- 
'  Union  in  bringing  te- 
ar nearly  all  the  good 
lentaof  the  community  to 
tort  Mr.  Low  has  forced 
imany  fur  once  to  make 
ooA  nomination,  there 
Id  seem  to  be  all  the  more 
on  why  the  Citizens' 
on  aliould  be  maintained 

supported.  In  either 
,  Mr.  I'eabody  would 
New  York  is  now  certain 
ave  a  good  mayor.     But 

comes  far  sliort  of  ex- 
ling  the  whole  situation, 
ler  the  charter  revision 
y  adopted,  the  mayor 
more  power  over  certain 
>mCmentB,  but  lie  lias  far 

power  over  the  purae- 
igs,  and  much  less  in  the 
agement  of  contracts  and 
ail  ministration  of  alTairs 
letail.  This  is  because 
revised  charter  greatly 
eases  the  power  vested  in 
alective  preaidenta  of  the 
iral  great  borouglis  into 
ih  the  metropolis  is  di- 
td,    and  further  because 

Board  of  Estimate  and 
lortionment,  which  is  the 
ncial  authority  of  the 
ropolia,  will  not  hence- 
h  be  in  control  of  the 
■or  and  his  appointees,  but  will  have  a 
ority  of  elected    ofBcials.     Now  it    happens 

tlie  rest  of  the  Tammany  ticket  is  not  of 
Shepard's  quality.  The  Fusion  or  Low  ticket 
:ene rally  speaking,  of  very  high  grade  througli- 
The  Tammany  ticket,  on  tlie  ot.lier  hand, 
f  very  poor  graile,  except  tor  llie  name  at  the 
i.  A  good  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
ater  New  York  requires  not  merely  the  elec- 

of  Mr.  Low,  but  of  the  entire  ticket.  All 
1  problems,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  com- 
ity of  the  Police  Department  with  vice  and 
le  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  district  attor- 
's  office  and  not  in  the  mayor's.  The  Fusion 
iidate  for  district  attorney  is  a  fearless  and 
ressive  reformer.  The  Tammany  candidate 
t  exactly  the  same  stripe  as  the  present  Tam- 
ly  government.  Mr.  Jerome,  the  Fusion  can- 
ite  for  district  attorney,  is  a  reformer  of 
•m  Tammany  stands  in  peculiar  dread. 


eOir.  mWARD  H.  BHIPABD. 

^  ^^  In  political  theory  and  doctrine  Mr. 
otmoeratie  Sliepard  and  Mr.  Peabody  are  op- 
posed  to  almost  everything  that  they 
regard  President  Roosevelt  as  standing  for. 
They  bplieve,  undoubtedly,  that  Democratic  re- 
organization all  along  the  line  is  essential  to  a 
firm  and  determined  campaign  against  Roosevelt 
Republicanism  in  1904.  Douhilpss  it  is  a  part 
of  Mr.  Shepard's  ambition  to  bring  about  a  re- 
organized metropolitan  Democracy  that  can  be 
utilized  in  the  party  sense  for  Slate  and  national 
contests.  It  lias  been  thought  that,  if  succeasful 
in  this  municipal  campaign,  Mr.  Shepard  might 
become  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  next 
year,  with  a  view  to  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  for  1904.  What  would  seem  more 
likely,  however,  is  that  failure  in  this  campaign 
rather  than  success  might  give  Mr.  Shepard  ^e 
nomination  for  governor.  The  elements  that  are 
now  nnited  in  snpport  of  Mr.   Low  polled  ui 
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aggregate  vote  four  years  ago  that  was  far  greater 
than  that  wliicli  efected  Van  Wvck.  It  seems 
wholly  improbable,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Shepard 
can  be  elected  mavor.  But  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  at  all  that  his  work  in  tliis  campaign 
may  win  for  him  the  nomination  for  governor 
n(»xt  year.  If  Mr.  Shei)ard,  as  the  leader  in  this 
campaign  of  the  Democracy  of  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan,  can  ])()ll  a  larger  vote  tlian  was  given 
for  Van  Wyck  four  years  ago,  he  may  have  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  carry  tlie  State  next  year, 
when  in  any  case  a  backward  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  will   be  about  due. 

,  ^     ^      The   politics   of   New  York   Ix^ar  so 

A  Great         ^  ^     -  ^       -  ^ 

American  lar^x*^  and  important  a  relation  to  the 
Citizen.  politics  of  the  country  at  large  that 
we  have  not  liesitated  to  set  forth  this  vi(nv  at 
some  length.  We  aw  glad  to  publisli  (elsewhere 
in  this  number,  besides  Mr.  Peabody's  aiticle  on 
Mr.  Shepard,  a  statement  of  the  municipal  situ- 
ation bv  an  excellent  scientific  authoritv,  Dr. 
Milo  Roy  Maltbie,  and  an  article  upcni  the  posi- 
tion and  w<»rk  of  Mr.  Low,  by  Dr.  Canfield,  of 
Columbia  University.  Of  Setii  JjOw  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  now  attained  such  great  emi- 
nence as  a  citizen  and  a  public  man  that,  being 
at  the  very  height  of  his  mental  and  physical 
vigor,  he  is  quite  certain,  humanly  speaking,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  American  affairs,  ir- 
respective of  the  outcome  of  tlie  municipal  cam- 
paign. If  elected  mayor,  his  position  will  be 
very  favorable.  He  is  obliged  to  do  nothing 
except  to  give  the  city  the  very  best  government 
that  he  can,  and  no  individuals  or  elements  can 
make  any  selfish  claim  to  appointn>ents.  If  he 
had  becui  elected  four  years  ago,  Republican  pol- 
iticians would  have  been  so  hostile  as  to  have 
hurt  his  administration  wherever  they  could,  and 
the  State  government  at  Albany  would  not  have 
worked  harmoniouslv  with  the  Citizens'  Union 
administration  of  the  metropolis.  But  all  that 
is  now  changed. 

,^  ^    X  Xew  York  Citv  now  raises  and  ex- 

Magnltude  of  ,  i     "     ,  ,  ^  <-. 

Metropolitan  pends  Juore  than  ^100,000,000  a  year. 
Affairs.  y]^yi^  itj^  municipal  affairs  are  of  stu- 
pendous magnitutle.  Its  position  as  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  becomes  more  lirndy  established 
every  year.  It  has  on  hand  great  undertakings 
in  the  construction  of  the  rapid -transit  system, 
the  building  of  new  bridges,  and  many  other  en- 
terprises. The  ('xpenditure  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
millions  for  public  libraries  will  soon  begin. 
School  accommodations  do  not  nearly  suffice  for 
the  children  of  the  city,  and  great  extensions  are 
required  at  once.  Thus  the  kind  of  work  that 
this  vast  municipal  corporation  has  to  carry  on  is 


of  vital  importance  to  millions  of  people,  and 
there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  could 
possibly  think  himself  too  great  or  too  importaDt 
to  direct  it.  Yet  during  the  past  four  years  the 
head  of  this  woi-k  has  been  a  man  of  whom  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  officially  declared  last 
month  that  he  was  unfit  to  hold  the  judicial  posi- 
tion for  which  Tammany  has  now  nominated  him. 
The  direction  of  this  vast  municipal  corporation 
will  be  a  congenial  task  for  Mr.  Low,  because  his 
mind  and  heart  are  eidisted  in  the  work  of  niak. 
ing  tlui  great  met  rope  J  is  the  best  possible  place 
for  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  live  in  it 
(^n  many  accounts  this  New  York  election  is  the 
most  important  one  thus  far  in  the  history  of  city 
government  in  th'j  United  States. 

The  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Mr.  McKiniey'3  the  late  President  McKinley  has  taken 
Death.  form  in  the  organization  of  a  national 
monument  association,  of  which  Judge  William 
H.  Day,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  chairman,  and  Col. 
Myron  T.  Ilerrick,  of  Cleveland,  treasurer.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  worthy  monument  of  some 
kind  at  Canton.  Another  project  is  that  of  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  bridge  across  the  Poio 
mac  River  at  Washington  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
McKinley,  with  an  arch  at  one  end  designe«l 
especially  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Pn»si- 
dent.  The  citizens  of  W^ashington  have  taken 
active  measures  to  advance  this  project,  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  chief  commissioner  of 
the  District,  is  chairman  of  the  association,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gage,  is 
treasurer.     There  is  said  to  be  entire  harmonv 

• 

between  the  (Canton  and  the  Washington  asso- 
ciations, and  it  is  desired  to  make  both  pro- 
jects completely  successful  at  a  very  early  day. 
The  reports  regarding  Mrs.  McKinley's  health 
are  favorable.  While  the  late  President  did  not 
leave  a  large  fortune,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
was  ample  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley, whose  welfare  must  naturally  be  a  matter  of 
general  solicitude.  The  trial  of  the  President's 
assassin  was  very  brief.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
act  itself  was,  of  course,  conclusive,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  accused  man  by  medical  special- 
ists showed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  urging 
insanity  as  a  defence.  The  man  himself  main- 
tained a  stolid  silence  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings. The  trial  began  before  Justice  Truman 
C.  White,  at  Buffalo,  on  September  23,  and  tlie 
verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
was  returned  the  next  day,  followed  by  sentence 
of  death,  to  take  effect  in  the  electrical  chair  it 
the  Auburn  State  Prison  in  the  week  b^nniog 
October  28.  Every  form  required  by  law  to  as- 
sure a  fair  trial  was  scrupulously  obeerred. 
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Surgeon- General   Sternberg   has  re- 

Phluppinea.  *"^"®^  from  the  Philippines  with  a 
good  report  as  to  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  and  the  general  health  conditions  of  tlie 
archipelago.  It  is  not  strange  that  some  diflB- 
culties  should  have  arisen  between  our  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  Philippines  touching 
their  respective  authority.  Fortunately  Secre- 
tary Root  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  deal  with 
questions  of  that  kind.  Treachery  on  the  part 
of  leadini^  natives  of  a  community  that  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
forty  or  fifty  men  of  Company  C  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry  .ate  in  September  on  the  Island  of 
Samar.  i  n  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Phil- 
ippine war  is  at  an  end,  but  that  many  extensive 
districts  will  for  a  long  time  require  firm  military 
administration  to  protect  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  of  bandits  and  guerrilla  leaders.  These 
very  bandits  are  the  men  who,  under  too  speedy 
an  establishment  of  local  self-government,  would 
force  themselves  into  power  to  the  terrible  detri- 
ment of  all  legitimate  interests.  Reform  in  the 
Philippines  still  requires  the  strong  military 
hand.  We  publish  elsewhere  two  extremely 
valuable  articles  by  captains  in  the  United  States 
army  whose  experiences  entitle  them  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  Philippine  problems. 

Ti.    Mu^   ^,     An  American  missionary  in  European 

The  Abduction    ^      ,  ,,.  Tin  -»r      oi  x 

of  a  lurkey,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  to- 
Missionary.  ^^^^iQY  with  the  wife  of  an  Albanian 
missionary  assistant,  were  taken  captive  by  brig- 
ands early  in  September  and  carried  into  the 
mountains  toward  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  The 
details  of  this  matter  appear  to  have  been  sent  by 
mail  rather  than  cable  to  the  office  of  the  mission- 
ary board  in  Boston,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
Se})tember  25  that  it  was  fully  understood 
in  this  country.  Our  Government  was  advised, 
and  the  'J'urkish  and  Bulgarian  authorities  were 
asked  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  rescue 
Miss  Stone,  who  was  being  held  for  a  large  ran- 
som. At  Constantinople  the  view  soon  came  to 
be  regarded  as  established  that  Miss  Stone's  ab- 
duction was  traceable  to  a  committee  of  the  Bul- 
garian agitators  who  wei-e  making  trouble  for 
Turkey  in  Macedonia.  But  we  have  not  found 
any  reason  for  believing  this  charge.  It  was 
not  even  made  clear  that  the  brigands  had  crossed 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  or  that  they  had  any  other 
character  than  that  of  ordinary  mountain  robbers 
who  infest  those  regions. 

English  public  life  has  been  at  low 

5#a/>a.      ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^'  nearly  all  the  prominent 
leaders   having  taken   prolonged  ad- 
vantage of  the  parliamentary  recess  to  seek  their 


own  devices  in  seclusion.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
made  several  speeches  which  have  merely  con- 
tributed to  show  the  hopelessly  divided  character 
of  the  Liberal  party.  The  quality  of  the  much- 
heralded  army  reform  under  Mr.  Brodrick  as 
Secretary  for  War  was  exemplified  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Buller  as  commander  of 
the  First  Army  Corps.  In  view  of  General 
Buller's  conspicuous  failure  in  South  Africa  this 
appointment  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  regard- 
less of  party.  It  was  shown  that  Buller  had 
actually  advised  General  White  to  surrender  at 
Ladysmith  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege. 
All  this  was  made  worse  by  General  Buller's 
attempts  to  reply  to  his  critics.  It  is  surprising 
that  English  discontent  has  not  become  more 
acute  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  bring  the  South  African  war  to  an  end .  The  re- 
lation of  social  cliques  to  army  appointments  is 
painfully  manifest.  The  London  drawing-room 
influences  are  evidently  averse  to  General  Kitch- 
ener, who,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  doing  the  best 
that  he  can  under  the  circumstances. 

On  October   11,  the   South  African 

South  Africa.  ^^^  entered  upon  its  third  year.  Ac- 
cording to  British  theory,  the  war 
ended  on  September  15  with  the  taking  effect  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  proclamation.  But  at  no  time 
since  the  war  began  has  so  large  a  part  of  Cape 
Colony  been  involved  in  it.  The  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  have  been  so  nearly  re- 
duced to  wilderness  conditions  that  the  Boer 
commandoes  find  it  practically  necessary  to  op- 
erate in  a  country  from  which  they  can  derive 
some  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessary  mate- 
rials. The  reports  that  thousands  of  disaJffected 
Dutch  subjects  in  Cape  Colony  have  been  taking 
to  arms  and  joining  the  insurgents  seem  to  be 
true.  On  October  17  it  was  reported  that  a 
commando  of  500  Boer  soldiers  had  forced  its 
way  across  Cape  Colony  to  the  ocean  at  a  point 
only  about  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Late 
in  September  General  Botha's  army  had  made  a 
desperate  assault  upon  a  British  fortified  post 
on  the  border  of  Zululand.  The  Boer  loss  was 
very  heavy,  amounting  to  about  500  men,  and  the 
movement  was  unsuccessful.  In  other  recent,  en- 
gagements the  Boers  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
attack  more  in  the  open  than  had  been  their 
wont.  Martial  law  prevails  quite  generally 
through  the  rural  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  English  are  pursuing  the  policy  of  treating 
the  fighting  men  as  traitors  rather  than  as 
soldiers.  The  English,  of  course,  are  technically 
right,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  this 
method  is  not  the  worst  possible  way  to  end  the 
war  and  pacify  South  Africa. 
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Tlie  general  European  outlook  is  quite 
^1K5»»"  peaceful  from  the  international  stand- 
point, though  not  80  pro8i>ero«a  and 
comfortable  as  respocls  business  and  dotnestic 
politics  as  might  be  liesired.  Russia,  with  vast 
agricultural  and  economic  resources  to  develop, 
needs  capital  and  wishes  to  borrow  money.  Hei' 
position  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  United 
States  in  the  iM?rioil  when  the  employment  of 
foreign  capital  was  necessary.  France  will  not 
be  able  to  loan  Russia  as  much  as  is  needed,  in 
due  time  surplus  British  and  American  capital 
will  naturally  aid  in  the  development  of  Russia's 
empire.  The  \V aid eck- Rousseau  Ministry  has 
now  outstripped  the  n'cord  of  any  in  t!ie  history 
of  the  present  ropiililic.  T!ie  longest  previous 
ministry  served  for  two  yeara  and  ninety-seven 
days.  The  ivligious  ordere  have  submitted  quiet- 
ly to  the  new  Krench  law  of  associations.  Some 
have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the 
others  have  either  disjiersed  or  withdrawn  from 
France.  Many  of  their  memliei-s  have  pme  to 
England  or  to  the  British  islands  in  thi'  Chan- 
nel. The  new  German  tariff  proposals  cimtintie 
to  make  agitation,  not  only  in  Uermany  itself, 
but  also  in  the  neighboring  countries.  The  divi- 
sion between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  empire  is  sharply  drawn,  the  in- 
dustrial element  being  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  new  tariff  bill.  T!ie  population  of  Ger- 
many under  the 
ntcent  census  is 
5(i,345,000. 

The 

of  Af- 
ghanistan, Ab- 
dur  Rah  m  an 
Khan,  died  on 
Octiiber  3,  and 
was  siiccoedid 
bviiiseldestson, 
liabib  Ulla 


Klia 


etuii 


that  domestic  or 
foreign  troubles 
might    occur   in 

connection    with  .^^f.  „j„yL-is  iro. 

the    succession 

seems  to  have  lieen  groundless.  For  some  time 
past  thei-e  has  iH-en  trouble  in  the  Pei-sian  (Julf  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  assert  control  where  Eng- 
land has  long  exercised  a  nsefnl  [irutect orate. 
1'he  tnnibh;  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  Koweyt,  which  is  a  convenient  shipping  point 
on  the  coast,  has  been  selected  as  the  tenninus  of 


the  German  railroad  from  Constantinople  to  Baj^ 
dad,  ami  also  of  an  English  railroad  from  tha 
Suez  Canal  across  Arabia.      Germaay  hoi  bea 
securing  a  coaling  station  on  the  Fors&n  ialudl 
in  the  Red  Sea.      Russia  is  also  projecting  a  rul- 
roai.1  into  this  region  from  the  Caucasus.     Tark- 
isb  affairs  show  growing  disorder  at  oil  poinia 
Russia's  pur|Hise  to  remain  in  Manchuria  it  un- 
doubted, and  there  is  no  reason  to  Bnppaaa  thit 
the  general   jtartitiou  of  China  can  long  be  d» 
layetl.     The  situation  in  Korea  causes  the  Japtt- 
ese  no  Ifttle  anziaij. 
The  Marquis  Ito  hii 
been    visiting  the 
United  States,  where 
he  has  many  friendi 
and   is    highly  es- 
teemed. 

The  most 
"HwVr^  conspicu- 
ous edn- 
cational  event  of  the 
past  month  has  been 
the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anoi- 
versary  of  the  fonnd- 

DH.   CHAKLES   K.  ADAHH.  iUg     of      YatO      CullegB 

at  New  Haven.  The 
men  whom  Yale  has  educated  are  not  only  ft 
numerous  body,  but  they  have  taken  so  high  ■ 
rank  in  public  life  and  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness pursuits  tliat  this  great  celebration  took  on 
the  aspect  of  a  national  event.  Dr.  Hadley's 
administration  of  university  aSairs  is  accounted 
highly  successful.  Among  the  distinguished 
men  upon  whom  lionorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred was  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
AYe  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  resignation  of 
President  Low  from  Columbia  University,  and 
the  appointment  of  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler as  Acting  President.  President  Charles  Eea- 
dall  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
signed on  October  II  in  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  his  much- regretted  ill  health. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gates,  for  a  number  of  yean 
president  of  Iowa  College,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Washburn  College,  at  Topeka, 
Kan.  Among  constant  givers  to  educational  in- 
stitutions none  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than 
Dr.  I).  K.  Pearsons,  of  whom  we  are  glad  to 
])ublish  a  character  sketch  in  this  number  of  the 
Review.  Dartmouth  College  has  celebrated  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of 
Daniel  Webster.  The  German  public,  as  veil  u 
the  German  universities,  observed  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  which  occnrred  on  October  13. 


'  TBB  Binrrnr  tembl  ov  her  cum  afloat. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

iFr'im  StpUmber  SI  to  OetObtr  19,  ISQl.) 

S  AND  GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

September  at.— I.eon  F.  Czolgosz  is  placed  od  trial  at 
Buffalo  (or  the  murder  of  President  McKinley. 

September  24. — After  a  trial  lasting  less  than  nine 
hours,  Leon  F.  C7.olgoB£  is  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  President  McKinley  at  Buffalo. ...The  Republican 
and  Citixens'  Ucioti  conventions  in  New  York  Citj  in- 
dorse Seth  Low  for  mayor. 
September  26.— New  Jersey  Republicans  nominate 

Franklin  Murphy  for  governor Leon   F.  Czolgost, 

convicted  of  the  niurder  of  President  McEiDley,  is  sen- 
tenced Ui  be  put  to  death  in  the  electric  chair  in  the 
week  of  October  28  ;  he  declares  thai  he  had  no  accom- 
plices—  Two  plans  tor  restriction  of  the  suffrage  are 
laid  before  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention. 

September  2T. — Czolgosz,  the  assussin  of  President 
McKinley,  Is  taken  to  the  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
there  to  await  execution. 

October  1. —Mayor  James  H.  Seymour,  of  Newark, 
nominated  (or  governor 
by  the  Xew  Jersey  Dem- 
'  ocrats William  Bar- 
ret Ridgely,  of  Illinois, 
Kucceeda  Charles  G. 
Dawes  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

Octolier  3. — GovemoT- 
Geueral  Wood  issues  on 
order  (omially  dis.iolv- 
ing  the  Cuban  Constitu- 

tional  Convention 

>IaH.Hachusetts    Demo- 


Qititicy  for  governor 

New  York  City  Demo- 
crats noniinate  Edward 
M.  Shepard  for  mayor. 

October  4. — Mas  Bach  u- 
aetts  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Win- 
throp  M.  Crane.. ..Seth 


(Special  coinml«sioner  of  t1 
United  StAtestoasttBtioi 
vising  the  Chineite  customi 


lOpiMiBlnE  candidates  for  the  Mossachiuietts'Qoveniorablp.) 

Low  formally  accepts  the  onti- Tammany  nominations 
for  mayor. 

October  7.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  ex-Gov. 
Thomas  Goods  Jones  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  and  Middle  Districts  of  Alnbnma. . ,  .At  a 
special  election  in  Connecticut  the  proposition  to  hold 
a  State  constitutional  convention  Is  carried  by  a  de- 
cisive majority Edward    M.   Shepard    accepts   the 

Tammany  nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

October  9,— Rear- Admiral  Scbley  )a  placed  on  the 
naval  retired  list,  having  reached  the  delimit  of  active 

service  (62  years) United  Slates  General  Appraiser 

ThnddeuH  S.  Sharretts  is  appointed  by  Pi-esident  Roose- 
velt as  n  special  commissioner  to  assist  in  reviring  the 
Chinese  customs  and  i  n  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 

October  14.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  open* 
il«  fall  term. 

October  15.— Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  Dr. 
Ij.  F.  0.  Garvin  for  Gkiremor. 
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OcWiber  14.— Russid's  hnval  budget  for  1903  calls  for 

98,300,000  roubles  («50,eai,500). 

Octolwr  15.— The  Freuch  hiid^t  for  1902  bIiowb  i 
.ieficit.  of  50,000,000  frnncs  (»l 0,000.000),  tn-o-flfths  ot 
which  iu  line  to  nugar  boutlticM. 

Octolwr  Ifl.— A  Itrilisli  naval  court-mnrtix!  (IikIbUuI 
the  torpeiht-boat  ilestrojer  Cubrii,  lost  in  iheXorthSn 
on  Septcitilier  la  with  more  thau  60  Uvea,  collaiHcd 
from  Htructural  wenkiiesH. 

October  17.— The  editor  of  a  German  anarehiBt  puper 
IN  Fteuteiicert  to  four  monthK"  imprisonment  for  pnblisb- 
ing  nil  article  approrlng  of  the  tutsaBsinatioa  of  Pregi- 
clent  McKiuley. 

Octol>er  18.— Tlie  Rnswian  battlenhip  Retvltnn  miio- 
litiuH  ati  HVeraisce  npeeii  of  18.8  liiiotw  for  13  hours,  whiih 
breaks  the  record  for  vessels  of  that  claKs. 


MILITARY  ope: 


IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


October  16. —Rhode  Islanrt   Kepiiblicans  renomi 

Gov.  Willlnm  Gregory The  BoFton  reKlstmMon  In 

for  tbe  State  election  sliow  a  total  of  108,3*)  naiiiee  on 
the  voting  list,  the  greatest  nnmber  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

September  21.— The  Argentina  Chamber  passes  a  bill 
Impoaing  obligatory  military  service. 

Septemlier  M.— The  bill  for  compulsory  industrial  ar- 
bitration passes  the  Iiegislative  Aissembly  of  New  South 

September28.— Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  M.P.,  is  elected 
Ijord  Mayor  of  Ijoiidon. 

October  2, — The  provincial  elections  in  Nova  Scotia 
result  in  an  overwlielniing  Liberal  victory. 

October  3.— The  Karl  of  llalsbury,  I^onl  Chancellor  of 
England,  expresses  himself  as  opposed  to  Hie  reduction 
o(  tbe  Irish  representation  in  the  British  Parliameiil. 

Abdurraliman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afglianistan,  dies, 

and  is  succeeded  by  his  eldi'St  son,  Habihullah. 

Octolier  5.— The  Danish  Kigsdag  is  opened  by  King 
Chrixtianin  person. 

OctoberlO.— M.  IJiurentTailhfwle,  editorof  the  LIbeT- 
Ijiire,  an  anarchist  paper  ot  PariH,  is  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1.000  francs 
for  incendiary  Httemnces   during  the   Czar's  visit  to 

France Gen.  SIrHeilvers  Duller  is  severely  censured 

iu  England  for  a  speech  in  which  he  admitted  that  he 
odviaed  the  surrender  of  Ijailysniith. 

October  11. — The  Rhodes-Schnadhorat  correspondence 
over  Cecil  Rhodes'  glttii  to  tbe  English  Liberal  party  is 
made  public. 


September  21. —Ijord  Kitchener  nportstbe  capture  of 

two  Boer  commandoes  near  Adenhurg Colonet  the 

Hon.  A.  Murray  and  his  adjutant.  Captain  Murmy, 
Imth  killed  while  trying  to  prevent  Kruitziager  cum- 
ing  the  Orange  River. 

September  aj.— The  Boers  damage  the  railtray  nnw 

Paanlekop  iu  Xatal;  ten  trucks  are  derailed Tbe 

Kupply  of  fooilstuffs  at  Bloemfontciu  is  very  low. 

September  24.- Sentence  ot  permanent  banishmeiit 
from  South  Africa  is  promulgated  at  Pretoria  BgnuM 
the  Boer  leaders  captured  since  the  l.tth Many  farm- 
ers are  joining  tlie  Boers  in  Cape  Colony. 

Septeml)er  25,— There  is  a  virulent  onthreak  of  riii- 
deriiest  in  Transvaal  and  Orange  Klver  Colony. 

September  2i(.— A  return  published  shows  there  wcrt 
1,^08  deaths  ill  the  prison  camps  in  the  Trutsraal  lut 


anil  Is  rnllInK  Upon  Oenernl  Bnller  to  readgn  !» 
uiifeHscH  he  ml  vised  the  Barren  der  of  IikdfimlUi. 
From  Ihc  Rccerd-ffnuU  (Ohlcaso). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Ef^ENTS. 


month,  aod  t,0S3  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  a 

overwhelming  majority  o(  which  are  childreu Tne 

chief  news  from  Pretoria  is  ot  sentences  passed  on  pris- 
oners  ot  war  ot  jienal  ^e^vitude,  ranging  from  five 
years  to  short  periods. 

Sept<fiiiher  2T.— I.ord  Kitchener  states  that  the  Boers 
nnder  Botha  nttack  forts  Iciila  and   Prospect  on   the 

Zulu  border,  bnt  that  the  garrisons  drove  them  off 

The  trial  ot  Commandant  LottabegtnsHtGraatReinet. 

rtepteniber  29.— In  ft  Boer  attack,  led  by  Conminndunt 
DeUrey,  on  Colonel  Kekewich's  camp,  at  Moeiiwili,  the 
British  sustiiiu  a  loss  of  4  offloers  and  31  men  ;  the 
Boers  also  lose  heavily. 

Sepleniliev  SO.— The  British  casualties  in  the  recent 
llgliting  at  forrs  Ilala  and  Prospect  are  sliown  by  the 
official  list  to  lie  137  ;  one  officer  and  twelve  men  are 
killed;  General  Botha  retires  at  nightfall. ...Tjaardt 
Krnger,  who  recently  HUrrendered,  dies  at  Pretoria 
Hft«r  II  short  illness. 

October  ".—Thirteen  of  Lord  Kitchener's  scouts  are 
reporteil  captured  in  a  Boer  amiiush. 

October  9.— Martial  law  is  declared  over  the  whole  ot 
Cape  Colony. 

October  14— Lord  KLtcliener  reports  the  capture  o( 
Commandant  Sclieepers. 

OctoWr  16.— In  a  fight  at  Twenty-tour  Streams,  near 
Piquetlierg,  Caplain  Bellew  ami  four  other  British  are 
killed,  iind  several  othem  wounded. 

OctolHT  IT.— A  Boer  commando  ot  500  men  reaches 
the  sea.  &)  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Town. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Sep(eniber21.—The  Czar  and  Czarina  witness  a  grand 


captured  by  lirlgnnda  in 


Lr  Baler, 

September  22. — The  German  Social  Congress  opens  at 
Lubeck. 

September  33.— Great  destitution  in  coneequence  of 
floods  Is  reported  from  the  Ynntjrtsze  district  ot  China. 

September  24, — In  the  athletic  contest  between  Oi- 
ford  and  Cambridge  unlverBities  on  the  one  side,  and 
Harvard  and  Yale  on  the  other,  the  Americana  win  six 

September  36.— The  body  ot  President  Lincoln  fs 
placed  beneath  the  Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield, 
111.,  atu^r  Identiflcation. 

September  28. — Captain  Connell,  the  other  officers, 
and  45  men  of  Company  C,  Ninth  United  States  Infan- 
try, are  massacred  by  Filipino  Insurgents  at  Balaaglga, 
Island  of  Samar. 

October  2. — Governor  Gage,  of  California,  arranges  a 
settlement  ot  the  strike  of  the  San  Francisco  teamsters 
and  water-front  laborers,  which  began  on  July  21  — 
The  Triennial  Convention  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  opens  at,  San  Francisco. 

Oclolier  4.— The  Columbia  wins  the  third  race  In 
the  series  sailed  with  the  Shamrock,  thereby  retaining 
the  Amerlca'g  cup  in  the  United  States. 

October  T.— The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  ac- 
cept the  resignation  of  President  Setb  Low,  the  anti- 
Tammany  canditlate  for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Octobers.- A  fund  ot  (.56,000  is  raised  in  the  United 
States  tor  the  ransom  of  Miss  Stone,  the  American 
missionary  held  captive  by  BulBarian  brigands. 

October  IB.— Otto  Nordensk] Old's  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion sails  from  Sweden Forty>six  men  of  Company 

E,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  are  attacked  by  400 
bolomen  in  the  Island  of  Samar;  10  are  killed  and  6 
wounded. 

October  18 —Five  laborers  are  killed  by  the  caving  in 
of  rock  in  a  section  of  the  Now  York  rapid-transit  sub- 
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OBITUARY. 

September  33.— Simon 
Sterne,  of  New  York,  a 
well-knowD    lawyer,  03. 

Dr.  Abram  Litton,  of 

Sl  LouiB,  tK.-ieDti8t  Hod 
chemist,  ST. 

September  38,— Frede- 
rtok  Fraley,  a  dtstin- 
gntsbed  Pbiladelphian, 
OT. 

September  84.  —  The 
Rec.  Ur.  G^rge  T.  Pur, 
ves,  pastor  Of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  PretibyttriHri 
Churth,  New  York,  49. 
....Jiidne  Jere  M.  Wil- 
son, oC  WosbiiiBtoii,  73. 

September  26,— John 
George  Nicolay.  private 

secretary  to  Pre»lcl«iit  LIdroId,  70 Judge  William  A. 

Fisher,   of    BHltiinorp,  S5.. ..Daniel    A.   Kay,   United 
States  Marshal  for  Hawaii,  65. 

September  98.— J.  H,  (  "Jack")  Haverly,  famous  mio- 
strel  and  theatrical  mannger,  .'i8. 

Septeml>er  39.— Dr.  William  C.  fJray,  of  Chicago,  edi- 
tor of  The  Intfrlor,  70.... Dr.  Heury  Wiiitehorne,  of 
Schenectoily,  N.  Y.,  awell-known  educator,  80. 


October  4.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bttncioft,  prJod- 
pai  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mnsa.,  OS. 

OcWlier  7.— Waiter  D.  Davidge,  a  weU-known  Wi^ 
ington  lawyer.  TS. 


Octo)«r  3.— Staj..Ren.  GiHirge  Wa.'fhiiiKlon  Retty,  vet- 
eran of  I  he  .Mi'xiciin,  the  ."^minolf,  mid  the  Civil  Wars, 

83 AlHlur  Kahnian  Khan.  Ameer  c>f  AfKliauistan,  Tl. 

Henry  WiliiHm  rmnii),  vice-president  of  tlie  great 

shipbuilding  cuiiipauy,  50. 


THR  t.ATB  AMESa  OP  AFQHAKIBTAlf. 

Octolier  8,— The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Burgesi.  Sf\»- 
ci)pal  hislLop  of  the  Diocese  of  Quincy,  111,,  83. 

October  10.  —  Lorenn 
Snow,  president  of  the  Hw- 
mon  Church,  87. 

October  12.- Mathew  G. 
ICmery,  a  former  mAyor  of 

Washingtou,  83 The  Rev. 

Dr.  George  Scadder  Hott, 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  proui- 
Dent  Presbyterian  preocber, 
83. 

October  la  —  Ura.  E.  a 
Gillespie,  greft t-grand- 
daaghter  of  BenJftintB 
Fmnkliuand  a  lending  wo- 
man of  PhlladelphK  W.... 
Lansing  Warren,  editor  sod 
publisher  of  the  HilwaokM 

T><ELATKJItHKH,WTI«ON.  SenUlUl,  IS. 

October  ]4.~-Edwtii  I^nd- 

seer  Harrla,  a  well-known 

artist  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,41 

-F-x-Gov.  John  S.  Pillsbary,  of  Mlnne- 


Oclc.ijer    li*.  —  Ken 
r.  S,  N.  (retired!,  US. 


-  Admiral    Francis    M.    Bnaoe, 
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SETH   LOW,   NEW  YORK'S  ANTI-TAMMANY 
CANDIDATE   FOR  THE   MAYORALTY. 


BY   JAMES   H.    CANFIELD. 


TO  one  who  for  many  years  in  tbe  great  cen- 
tral West  has  been  a  constant  and  at 
least  a  somewliaL  '^areful  student,  from  what  may 
be  called  a  mediterranean  standpoint,  of  the  many 
and  marked  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
academic  life  and  tlieory  and  in  civic  affairs,  Mr. 
Low's  withdrawal  from  Columbia  University, 
and  his  acceptance  of  a  second  nomination  for 
the  mayoralty,  are  peculiarly  interesting  events. 

The  history  of  education  in  this  country  is  cer- 
tainly unique.  Whatever  else  in  the  way  of  in- 
stitutions, customs,  or  laws  came  to  us  from  the 
old  world,  the  public  schools,  or  our  school  sys- 
tem (if  that  does  not  imply  too  much  organ iza- 
t  ion  at  the  start),  was  essentially  original.  Really 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  this  which  we  could 
profitably  transplant  ;  all  conditions  here  were 
such  that  we  were  obliged  to  strike  out  for  our- 
selves on  what  were  practically  new  lines.  Our 
ancestors  in  the  then  new  world  saw  quite  clearly 
— though  with  by  no  means  perfect  vision — that 
if  the  experiment  of  a  free  government  by  the 
people  in  this  wilderness  of  God  across  the  sea 
was  to  succeed,  and  was  to  have  staying  power, 
wide- spread  intelligence  among  the  people  must 
be  secured  and  assured.  This  accounts  for  the 
immediate  setting  up  of  the  public  school,  for  the 
statute  as  early  as  1647  requiring  that  <<when 
any  town  is  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  the  youth  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  University,''  and  for  the  early  founding  of 
Harvard  College.  From  that  day  to  the  present 
our  educational  movement  has  been  a  steady 
^rowtli  under  and  meeting  a  constant  and  intel- 
ligent demand. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  this  matter,  as  in  all  else,  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  P'or  the  last  fifteen  years  the  edu- 
cjitional  ferment  has  been  continuous  and  ex- 
treme, and  at  times  the  stress  and  strain  have 
seemed  almost  unbearable.  Indeed,  many  men 
have  broken  under  this  or  have  been  broken  by 
if,  or  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  field. 
The  official  death-rate  has  at  times  been  almost 
alarming,  and  city  and  college  authorities  have 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  secure  men  competent 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour. 


Such  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  Co- 
lumbia College  was  reached  about  twelve  years 
ago.  The  institution,  chartered  in  1754,  was 
well  into  its  second  century,  and  held  an  hon- 
ored position  in  the  academic  world.  Its  re- 
sources and  revenues  had  been  thought  ample, 
it  counted  among  its  faculty  and  officers  many 
men  of  high  standing  and  of  wide  reputation, 
and  its  alumni  had  made  excellent  records  in 
their  various  professions  and  callings.  But  the 
time  had  come  when  the  college  must  determine 
whether  it  would  meet  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  new  education,  would  respond  to  the  best 
influences  of  the  educational  renaissance,  would 
cease  building  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  and 
would  move  forward.  To  many  of  its  most 
faithful  friends  and  supporters  it  was  entirely 
evident  that  the  institution  could  not  stand  still 
— in  the  manual  of  the  educational  army  there  is 
no  such  movement  as  «' marking  time";  that  if 
it  even  attempted  to  do  this  it  would  retrograde. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  in  a  gathering  of 
prominent  ed'j^ators  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, when  the  question  of  a  national  university 
was  under  discussion,  a  Western  man  had  said, 
**  If  Columbia  College  ever  awakens  to  its  true 
position  and  power,  and  the  city  of  New  York 
has  its  civic  pride  in  that  institution  stirred 
to  commensurate  and  practical  appreciation,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  planning  for  a  national  uni- 
versity ;  it  will  be  Columbia."  To  his  credit  be 
it  recorded  that  President  Barnard  had  recognized 
all  this,  with  .almost  prophetic  vision,  and  had 
wrought  mightily  to  effect  a  change  and  to  meet 
the  near  future  demand  ;  but  the  time  was  not 
then  ripe,  and  the  seed  which  he  sowed  had  long 
lain  dormant.  Now  the  authorities  and  friends 
of  the  college  came  to  a  like  belief  and  faith. 

B'Tt  to  lift  Columbia  College  to  the  plane  of  a 
t;ue  universi-.3\  to  quicken  and  enlarge  its  life, 
to  make  that  life  at  all  equal  to  its  possibilities, 
to  send  the  college  well  along  this  career  of  great 
usefulness  and  renown,  this  were  a  task  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  administra- 
tive qualities.  Absolute  unanimity  and  hearty 
cooperation  are  at  least  as  rare  among  col- 
lege people  as  in  the  world  at  large,  but  sub- 
stantial unanimity  and  very  general  coopera- 
tion   were    necessary    to    the    success    of    tbe 
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movement.     There  must  be  roatijustinent  at  many 
points  and  growth  at  all  points  ;  but  readjust- 
ment always  means  friction,  and  growing  pains 
are  hard  to  bear.     Money,  a  great  deal  of  money, 
is  required  by  modern  education  ;  and    money 
does  not  grow   upon   bushes    by    the    roadsi«l(*, 
especially  by  the  side  of  a  road  whicli  l)onlers  an 
estate  thought  to  be  wealtliy — and  for  some  years 
a  few  officers,  with  not  the  clearest  foresiglit,  had 
rather  unwisely  boasted  of  Columhia's    riches, 
though  for  such  a  movement  it  was  absohitely 
poor.     The  aims  and  methods  and  purposes  and 
life  of  the  new  universitv  must  become  known  to 
all  men  ;    but  the  public  at  large  knew  very  little 
about  C'Olumbia,  and  even  an  appearance  of  ex- 
ploitingor  advertising  would  be  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  all  college  men,  and  harmful,  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  undertaking  in  hand.      Approved  business 
methods  were  d(;manded,  and   to  manv  faithful 
and  loyal  officers  these  seemed   burdensome  and 
undesirable  and  unnecessary.      Above  all,  during 
the  initial  years   at  least  of  this  reorganization, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  very  close  approach 
to  one-man  power,  if  certainty  of  movement  and 
even  reasonable  dispatch  wer(>  to  be  assured  ;  and 
nowhere  is  autocracy  more  unwillingly  accepted 
than  by  a  college  faculty  and  by  college  men. 

These  characteristics,  then,  must  be  united  in 
one  man  if  success  was  to  crown  the  effort  :  a 
scholarly  appreciation  of  educational  neiuls  and 
resources  combined  with  rare  business  abilitv,  a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  spirit  of  Columbia,  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  of  tlie  community  at  large,  accurate  observa- 
tion, sound  judgment,  tact,  loyalty,  good  faith, 
patience — the  best  qualities  of  leadership. 

With  singular  unanimity  the  choice  fell  u])on 
Seth  Low.  He  was  just  forty  years  of  age,  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life.  Ho  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  1870.  A  little  more  than 
ten  years  latcjr  his  ability,  his  manliness,  his 
absolute  independence,  his  strong  sense  of  civic 
duty,  and  his  fearlessness  had  so  (commended  him 
to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Rrooklvn  that  he  was 
chosen  mavor  und(?r  the  new  charter  of  that  citv. 
His  administration  is  well  known  and  need  not 
b(»  detailed  here  and  now.  It  constituted  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  municipal  government. 
Men  who  watched  his  career  most  closely  during 
those  four  years  saw  the  most  to  praise  and  the 
](;asi  to  blame.  Adverse  criticism  was  rare  and 
constantly  decreasing  ;  appreciation  grew  into 
warm  approval.  When  he  turned  jiside  from  this 
task  Brooklyn  was  one  of  tlu^  best-governed 
cities  in  the  Union,  and  every  Brook lynite  was 
j)roud  of  Low. 


He  hesitated  long  and  sincerely  about  accept- 
ing the  presidency  of  Columbia.  He  made  no 
})r(;tensions  to  being  an  educator  in  the  technical 
oi*  i)rofessional  sense  ;  the  task  was  a  severe  one, 
th(}  burdens  were  very  great,  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices wenj  unusual ;  he  felt  that  there  would  be 
moie  or  less  misunderstanding  and  friction  from 
the  start,  and  he  knew  full  well  that  there  were 
chances  of  failure.  But  he  had  been  loyal  to  his 
alma  mater,  both  as  alumnus  and  trustee  ;  there 
was  no  immediate  demand  for  his  services  in  any 
oth«»r  direction  ;  the  path  of  duty  seemed  clear 
and  plain,  and  he  had  never  shrunk  from  any 
duty.      He  accepted  the  call. 

The  results  fully  justified  the  choice.  Columbia 
College,  though  increased  in  attendance,  in  re- 
resources  and  in  reputation,  is  but  one  of  the 
several  entities  which  serve  to  make  Columbia 
I'niversity.  Barnarti  (jollege.  Teachers'  College, 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians anil  Surgeons,  the  School  of  Law,  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  the  School  of  Grad- 
uate Instruction,  the  Summer  School,  and  the 
Extt^nsion  work — these,  with  the  old  college,  con- 
stitute a  notable  collection  of  educational  organ- 
izations under  one  management.  The  sphere  of 
universitv  influence  includes  more  than  four 
thousand  regularly  enrolled  students,  the  roster 
ol  the  instructional  corps  carries  more  than  four 
hundred  names,  the  graduate  students  who  have 
aljt'ady  secured  their  first  degrees,  the  **tnie 
graduate  students,"  come  from  a  large  number 
of  most  rciuowned  colleges  and  represent  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Even  the  old  college 
is  no  longer  merely  local  in  its  enrollment,  but 
draws  from  many  of  the  surrounding  cities  and 
States.  Tlie  Iniversity,  thus  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded, occupies  one  of  the  most  commanding 
sites  in  the  metropolis,  surrounded  by  other 
public  institutions  ot  » in  usual  importance,  the 
whole  destined  at  no  ver^  'Jistant  day  to  give  lo 
the  imperial  city  of  the  new  world  all  the  beauty 
and  emotion  of  the  classic  Acropolis. 

To  sell  the  old  buildings  and  site  at  a  good 
price,  to  purchase  advantageously  the  land  for 
another  campus,  to  determine  in  all  its  details 
the  occupancy  of  this  new  ground,  to  plan  build- 
ings and  drive  construction  through  to  a  finish, 
to  transfer  all  departments  with  no  serious  break 
in  their  work,  to  successfully  refund  all  ont- 
standing  indebtedness,  to  provide  for  lai'gely  in- 
encased  expenditures,  to  expand  the  entire  cur- 
ri(*ulum,  and  to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  entire 
educational  machinery,  to  accomplish  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  hitherto  independent  colleges,  and  in 
ten  years  to  h^  ai^le  to  leave  all  this  so  reason- 
ably complete  that  the  leading  spirit  of  itaUmty 
withdraw  without  a  jolt  or  ajar  being  &lt  in 
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any  part  of  the  machine,  and  with  no  apparent 
lessening  of  either  power  or  speed — all  this  is 
surely  a  noteworthy  achievement.  It  is,  prob- 
ably, without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  a  very  able  adminis- 
trator who  can  so  determine  and  direct  the 
relations  and  work  of  others  that  his  own  place 
and  value  are  scarcely  recognized,  and  that  he 
can  retire  without  causing  what  Wall  Street 
would  call  a  slump  in  the  local  market.  It  is 
far  easier  and  far  more  common  to  secure  a  rep- 
utation for  brilliancy  by  keeping  one's  self  os- 
tentatiously in  sight,  by  insisting  upon  constant 
recognition  and  upon  constant  personal  initiative, 
but  this  is  not  organization.  In  this  already 
great  University,  Mr.  Low  has  proved  himself 
an  organizer,  an  administrator,  of  remarkably 
high  and  strong  character  and  qualities. 

The  newer  and  clearer  and  more  rational 
thought  in  public  affairs  is  that  any  unit  of  civic 
life  is  nothiner  more  or  less  than  a  business 
corporation,  a  very  practical  and  successful  coop- 
erative scheme.  A  city  c\\^^si  ^r  and  its  accom- 
panying ordinances  are  nothing  more  than  a 
necessaiy  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  every  four-corners*  debat- 
ing club  or  high -school  literary  society  or  labor 
union,  since  each  simply  determines  the  ways  and 
means  of  best  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
organization.  Every  citizen  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute toward  a  common  fund,  and  to  contribute 
according  to  his  financial  or  property  ability. 
This  common  fund  is  supposed  to  be  expended 
for  common  and  public  purposes,  expended  with 
the  greatest  economy  consistent  with  efficiency, 
with  absolute  impartiality,  and  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  mere  personal  desires  or  personal 
benefits.  The  larger  the  number  of  co-partners 
in  such  a  municipal  scheme  the  more  intelligent 
and  the  more  active  and  the  more  complete  must 
the  co-partnership  be.  The  greater  tlie  need, 
also,  of  expert  services,  and  of  services  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  indolence  or  indifference,  or 
self-seeking  or  dishonesty.  The  people  of  a  rural 
village  can  far  more  easily  determine  whether 
their  one  town  constable  or  village  marshal  is 
honestly  and  efficiently  performing  his  duty,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  than  the  people  of  a  great 
city  can  possibly  be  similarly  informed  about 
their  chief  of  police,  and  therefore  there  is  need 
of  far  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  latter. 
Tlie  health  officer  of  a  small  town  may  be  quite 
indifferent  and  even  remiss  without  verv  serious 
results,  but  tlie  board  of  health  of  a  city  may  not 
withhold  its  hand  for  a  moment  without  a  menace 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  thousands.  Whether 
the  street  commissioner  of   Kalamazoo,    for  in- 


stance, is  quite  eX^M^X  to  his  task  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, but  the  shortcomings  of  the  same 
official  in  New  York  are  of  infinitely  graver  im- 
port. Even  the  leading  administrative  officer  of 
the  country  town  may  be  quite  an  indifferent  or 
impossible  person  and  no  citizen  suffer  very 
seriously  thereby  or  therefrom  ;  but  if  the  mayor 
of  a  metropolis  be  a  mere  figure-head  there  is  a 
frightful  loss  in  general  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
administration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  humiliation  of  every  citizen.  These 
comparisons  and  illustrations  may  be  carried 
through  the  entire  list  of  municipal  servants. 

It  has  become  evident,  therefore,  to  all  truly 
wise  and  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  unselfish 
people  that  party  politics  as  such,  mere  partisan- 
ship, ought  to  play  no  part  whatever  in  municipal 
affairs.  At  least  two  political  parties  will  always 
exist ;  ought  always  to  exist,  because  each  will 
be  a  check  upon  the  other,  a  stimulus  to  the 
other.  In  national  affairs  the  raison  d^etre  of 
these  is  the  necessary  existence  of  a  general  ad- 
ministrative policy  concerning  each  of  several 
great  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which  there  is 
room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
similar  problems  exist  within  the  lines  of  State 
interests  ;  and  the  States,  in  Senatorial  elections 
at  least,  touch  closely  and  influentially  national 
conditions.  There  may  be  ground  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  party  organization  within  the  States, 
therefore.  But  the  problems  of  a  city  are  purely 
business  problems,  absolutely  local  in  every 
respect,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  insisting  upon  an  observance  of  party  lines  in 
municipal  elections.  Tariffs,  foreign  relations, 
the  currency,  internal  improvements,  the  national 
budgets,  the  organization  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy,  the  disposition  of  public  lands — all  these 
and  others  like  them  have  no  bearing,  or  but 
most  indirect  bearing,  upon  municipal  life  ;  and 
if  there  chance  to  be  a  point  of  contact  on  the 
very  outer  edge  of  the  circle  the  slight  friction 
cannot  be  cured  from  within.  The  essential  re- 
sults of  successful  municipal  administration  are 
safety  and  security  for  life,  property,  and  the 
conduct  of  business  affairs  ;  well  paved  and  clean 
streets,  plenty  of  artificial  light  at  a  reasonable 
price,  sufficient  pure  water  to  supply  all  ordinary 
demands,  healthful  and  comfortable  homes,  sani- 
tary sewers  with  expert  plumbing,  breathing 
places  and  recreation  places  for  young  and  old, 
ef?cient  public  schools,  the  proper  public  care  of 
the  poor  and  needy  and  defective,  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order — in  fine,  the  most  com- 
plete en  forcement  possible  and  the  most  complete 
realization  possible  of  the  well-known  apothegm. 
From  each  according  to  his  ability  and  to  each 
accord mg  to  his  need.     All  these  matters,  how- 
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ever,  are  purely  business  masters,  and  are  to  be 
cared  for  by  business  metliods.  Men  may  be 
divided  in  opinion  as  to' the  best  men  or  the  best 
means  by  whicli  to  accomplisli  the  best  results 
along  these  lines,  and  thus  what  may  be  called 
local  parties  may  arise,  but  the  cleavage  will  be, 
must  be,  on  local  lines  and  for  local  reasons,  and 
for  no  other. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Low  has 
stood  squarely  and  insistently,  and  unselfishly  and 
fearlessly,  for  this  theory  of  business  {)rinciples 
and  not  partisan  methods  in  local  affairs.  lie; 
has  been  its  most  conspicuous  advocate,  he  has 
been  its  very  incarnation,  and  for  four  years  he 
put  all  this  into  practice  in  a  remarkal)ly  success- 
ful manner.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that 

• 

the  public  affairs  of  Brooklyn  during  his  mayor- 
alty became  as  though  his  private  business,  and 
as  far  as  possible  were  administered  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  and  by  tlu^  same  metliods  as 
would  direct  his  conduct  of  private  affairs.  He 
tried  to  save  money  for  the  people  precisely  as  he 
would  have  tried  to  make  money  for  himself. 


He  endeavored  to  secure  the  largest  possible  re- 
turns from  the  resources  at  hand,  just  as  he 
would  have  labored  for  like  results  for  a  firm  in 
which  he  was  a  partner.  He  regarded  taxes  paid 
by  citizens  as  a  definite  investment  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  he  was  as  eager  to  realize  upon  this 
investment  as  though  it  had  been  made  by  or  for 
a  corporation  of  which  he  was  a  director  or  the 
president. 

He  made  character  and  eflBciency  the  sole  test 
for  appointment  to  public  service  and  the  sole  as- 
surance of  continued  tenure.  He  carried  mu- 
nicipal administration  to  the  highest  point  of 
efTiciency  ever  reached  in  this  country.  And  in 
all  he  manifested  the  characteristics  which  gave 
him  success  at  Columbia,  and  which  made  him 
conspicuous  in  the  educational  world. 

This  is  why,  in  the  hour  of  tlieir  supreme  need 
of  honest,  competent,  fearless  administration  of 
civic  affairs,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens liave  instinctively  and  confidently  turned  to 
Setli  Low. 


EDWARD    MORSE  SHEPARD. 


BY  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY. 


EDWARD  MORSE  SHEPARD,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  for  mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  may  be  said  to  have  an 
almost  unparalleled  record  of  public  service  and 
accomplishment  for  the  advancement  of  good 
government  in  city,  State  and  nation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  held  no  public 
office  excepting  that  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, and  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  attorney -general  of  the  State. 

The  conditions  leading  up  to  his  present  can- 
didacy are  unique.  The  potentialities  suggested 
are  so  far  reaching  that  the  world-wide  consti- 
tuency of  the  Review  of  Reviews  may  well  be 
advised  of  what  manv  believe  to  l>e  the  fact. 

The  man  for  the  liour  is  here  ! 

Democracy  is  the  cause  of  the  common  people. 
For  the  past  few  decades  it  has  seemed  to  lan- 
guish throughout  the  world.  Legislative  pro- 
cedure has  lai-gely  failed  to  be  eitlier  effective  or 
representative.  The  demand  for  the  referendum 
is  the  significant  evidence  of  this.  This  demand 
is  even  more  signincaht  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness of  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the ])euple un- 
der the  present  methods  of  govtM-nment  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  rights  of  all,      In  the  United 


States,  which  has  been  the  haven  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  great  party  of  the  common  people 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  divided,  and  is 
at  present  without  force  or  cohesion  even  as  an 
opposition  party.  The  strength  of  the  party  in 
the  whole  country  lias  been  weakened  by  the  rale 
of  corruption  in  local  Democratic  strongholds. 
Thus  has  the  party  of  Jefferson  been  laid  low. 

The  increase  of  Che  productive  power  of  the 
country  through  the  greater  utilization  of  natural 
forces  has  been  marvellous.  The  evolution  of 
modern  society  has  been  along  the  lines  of  mam- 
mon worship  far  beyond  the  traditional  **  Al- 
mighty Dollar  "  period.  An  idolatry  of  accumu- 
lated wealth  or  its  counterpart,  hatred,  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  all  sections  of  oar 
people.  The  political  party 'which  sees  in  the 
maintenance  of  existing  conditions  and  the  pro- 
tection of  vested  rights  the  chief  reason  for  its 
being  has  flourished  greatly.  The  eztraordinaiy 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  strong  to  dominate 
the  weak  has  made  much  headway  in  this  land  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  monarchical  theory 
of  colonies  to  be  ruled  until  the  rulers  deemed 
them  fitted  to  govern  themselves  is  maintained 
by  large  n  imbers  of  the  people.     From  West 
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and  Souths  and  East  and  North,  the  cry  is  heard, 
who  shall  be  the  leader  to  reunite  the  party  of 
the  people,  for  the  work  that  is  manifestly  wait- 
ing to  be  done  ?     So  much  for  the  hour  I 

W  hat  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Shepard  inherits  qualities  which,  together 
with  study  and  practice,  preeminently  fit  him  to 
be  that  leader.  These  have  given  him  a  philo- 
sophic conception  and  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  dynamics  of  politics  which  do  not  often 
accompany  practical  efficiency.  He  has  also  the 
strong  and  unyielding  elements  of  moral  charac- 
ter that  are  essential  to  the  reformer.  His  clear, 
calm,  vigorous  mind,  while  not  ignoring  the  vital 
and  immediate  moral  issue,  probes  to  the  bottom 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the 
moral  rottenness  and,  perchance,  finds  them  re- 
lated to  the  departure  from  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Thus  he  can  be  trusted 
not  to  allow  the  zeal  of  his  moral  vigor  to  destroy 
the  house  he  would  purify;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  become  so  lost  in  fine-spun  technicalities 
as  to  ignore  the  moral  issues  as  they  may  de- 
mand vigorous  and  prompt  treatment.  The 
equipoise  of  Mr.  Shepard's  mentality  and  quali- 
ties is  as  marked  as  it  is  rare.  It  has  been  well 
said  of  him  by  a  distinguished  publicist,  **In 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  is  seen  the  evolution  of 
traits  and  powers  which  in  every  civilization  best 
assure  tlie  result  of  student,  statesman,  reformer, 
moralist,  jurist,  publicist  and  gentleman.  He 
has  a  philosophy  of  intellect  which  is  not  ex- 
aggerated when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  Jef- 
ferson. His  is  an  insight  as  prophetic  as  that  of 
Tilden  without  that  wavering  liability  to  deviate 
from  principle  to  expediency.  His  is  a  culture 
alike  as  natural  and  perfected  as  that  of  Horatio 
Seymour,  at  whose  feet  he  sat ;  and  his  are  ver- 
satility, a  normal  firmness,  and  a  courageous 
adhesion  to  truth,  with  a  consequent  detestation 
of  demagogy  and  indirection.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
issue  of  principle  international  in  its  scope  which 
has  relation  to  law,  to  justice,  or  to  litera- 
ture which  he  ignores.  There  is  no  obligation, 
national  in  its  sweep,  to  v/hich  he  is  unfaithful. 
.  .  .  The  scope,  the  theater,  the  recognition, 
matter  not  to  him.  The  duty  is  the  one  con- 
sideration. Amc  ig  the  very  few  who  can  be 
called  statesmen  without  satire,  scholars  with- 
out sarcasm,  patriots  without  cynicism,  and  re- 
formers without  qualification,  who  have  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  this  man  is  easily  the  first." 

As  a  courageous  apostle  of  reform  he  stands 
in  bold  relief.  The  fearless  courage  of  his  ac- 
tions, the  moral  tonic  of  his  words,  have  had  a 
strong  educational  influence  upon  the  commu- 
nity. Because  of  these  he  was  selected  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  State  to  prosecute  John 


Y.  McKane  for  fraud  at  the  ballot-box.  This  he 
did  with  vigor  and  success,  but  without  malice. 
As  for  his  words,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them 
here  ;  the  air  is  full  of  their  echoes  ;  his  present 
opponents  do  him  the  honor  to  constantly  quote 
him. 

No  more  splendidly  unique  and  dramatic  situ- 
ation has  developed  in  modern  politics  than  that 
which  gave  this  man  the  forum  in  which  to  say 
to  those  tendering  him  the  nomination  :  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  want  to  know  if  you  have  read  my 
speeches  delivered  in  1897,  and  my  speeches 
before  and  since.  I  want  to  know  if  you  and 
the  others  who  are  considering  this  nomination 
recognize  in  them  the  ideals  of  a  political  be- 
havior. Until  you  have  read  them,  and  know 
that  they  speak  the  ideas  of  the  man  you  ask  to 
be  mayor,  I  would  ask  you  to  offer  me  no  nomi- 
nation. If  you  elect  me  mayor  1  shall  stand 
inflexibly  for  those  ideas.  I  stood  for  them  then 
and  I  stand  for  them  now." 

Fearless,  dauntless,  steadfast,  inflexible  he 
stands  I  Even  though  his  position  seems  to  some 
to  have  changed,  his  words  were  spoken  with  an 
integrity  of  purpose  which  gave  them  an  abiding 
life. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  in  the  Greater 
New  York,  fifty -one  years  ago.  His  lineage  goes 
back  to  the  sturdy  Puritans  who  settled  in  New 
England.  His  father,  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  young  men  of 
New  York  of  a  half  century  ago.  Dying  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six,  he  left  a  reputation  that 
has  not  dimmed  with  the  passing  years.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  career  of  the  son  has  already  re- 
flected light  upon  that  of  the  father.  Lorenzo  B. 
Shepard  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  York,  and  also  Counsel  for 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
often  a  delegate  of  great  influence  at  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party. 

One  incident  in  the  career  of  his  father  is  in- 
teresting to  relate,  because  it  is  so  pertinent  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  son.  In  the  year 
1856,  when  Fernando  Wood  was  mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard  was 
Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  and  likewise  Grand 
Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall.  At  this  time  the 
county  was  under  the  separate  government  of  a 
board  of  supervisors,  of  which  the  mayor  was  a 
member  ex- officio.  The  board  of  supervisors 
passed  a  resolution  by  vote  of  a  majority,  includ- 
ing the  mayor,  directing  the  raising  of  a  tax  of 
$200,000  for  the  improvement  of  Central  Park, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Fernando 
Wood  and  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  commissioners. 
There  was  at  the  lime  great  public  indignation  at 
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this  procedure.  Although  Iiaviiig  no  relation  to 
the  county  government,  but  only  the  very  close 
political  relation  to  the  mayor  held  by  the  Coun- 
sel to  the  Corporation,  Lorenzo  13.  Shepard 
brought  a  suit  against  P^ernando  Wooil  and  otliers, 
not  in  his  official  capacity,  but  as  an  individual 
and  tax-payer,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  de- 
clare the  resolution  void.  The  injunction  was 
granted  and  continued  by  the  special  term.  Jus- 
tice Whiting  in  his  opinion  said  :  ''1  am  more 
than  pleased  that  the  burden  of  this  suit  has  been 
assumed  by  a  high  executive  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration, that  while  he  has  incurred  the  risk  of 
giving  dissatisfaction  to  a  largo  majority  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  the  benefit  of  his  example, 
so  praiseworthy  and  just  yet  so  novel,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  allay  an  apprehension  already 
strongly  pervading  this  community,  that  tliore 
can  be  no  restraint  imposed  upon  the  enormous, 
extraordinary  and  wilful  expenditure  that  has 
been  so  long  indulged." 

This  was  the  inheritance  of  the  son  ;  an  in- 
heritance vastly  greater  than  wealth,  (;f  which 
there  was  none.  When  he  was  six  years  old  his 
mother  moved  to  Brooklyn.  He  attended  the 
public  school  in  Degraw  Street.  Thus  early 
was  he  privileged  to  have  association  with  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  Thus  early  did  he 
begin  to  realize  the  oneness  of  humanity,  to  pro- 
foundly respect  men  for  what  they  are  and  what 
they  may  become.  Lack  of  vigorous  health 
necessitated  a  change,  and  lor  one  year  ho  went 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Here  he  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  the  newer  citizenship  of  the  West,  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  and  the  intensely  earnest 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  that  educational  cen- 
ter in  the  Western  Reserve.  Thus  he  was  able 
at  the  impressionable  period  of  his  life  to  get  the 
seeds  of  a  knowledge  of  the  vastly  differing  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  Keturning  to  the  public 
schools,  he  prepared  for  and  tuitered  the  ('olloge 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was  then  and  is 
still  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  college  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Alumni  Association.  Fellow-stu- 
dents say  that  he  was  easily  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  class  of  1869,  of  which  he  was  the  saluta- 
torian. 

He  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  be- 
came a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Man  &  Par- 
sons, soon  becoming  managing  clerk.  Of  this  firm 
his  father  had  been  senior  membei*  when  it  was 
Shepard  &  Parsons.  In  181M),  after  many  years 
of  association  with  Mr.  Albert  Stick ney,  one  of 
the  keenest  legal  minds  in  New  York,  ho  resumed 
his  earlier  association  with  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons, 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  L'^nited  States, 
forming  the  firm  of  Parsons,  Shepard  &  Ogden. 


This  firm  has  a  very  large  business,  requiring 
from  Mr.  Shepard  an  exceptionally  extensiye 
law  practice,  involving  also  important  ezecuti?e 
work. 

Probably  the  most  lasting  legal  service  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Shepard  has  been  in  connection 
with  his  work  as  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
whereby  has  been  secured,  in  spite  of  extraordi- 
nary opposition  of  every  character,  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  transportation  owned  by  the  city, 
which  will  at  the  end  of  the  lease  be  free  of  any 
existing  debt. 

Mr.  Shepard  has  always  been  a  careful  student 
of  history,  especially,  the  political  history  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  the  United"  States,  and  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  made  many  contributions 
to  current  magazines  and  pamphlet  literature,  and 
w^ritten  a  life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  which  it 
has  been  said,  **  Mr.  Shepard  has  made  one  last- 
ing contribution  to  history  in  the  *  Life  of  Martin 
Van  Hiiren.'  Tliere  are  many — and  among  them 
are  strangers  not  biased  by  friendship  —  who  re- 
gard that  volume  to  be  the  best  the  *  Statesman 
Seri(is '  has  yet  issued,  and  who  consider  it  to  be 
a  needed  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  one  of 
the  greatest  presidents  anil  greatest  Americans." 

Mr.  Shepard  has  not  only  studied  political 
history,  but  his  conception  of  duty  compellod 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  activity  in 
association  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  later  became  the 
president. 

The  Kjport  of  the  commission  which  prepared 
the  bill  providing  for  a  forestry  commission  in  the 
Siiite  of  New  York  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Shepard, 
who  is  recognized  as  among  the  ablest  students 
of  that  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  Sliepard's  thorough  maatery  of  political 
questions  has  made  him  the  friend  and  trusted 
adviser  of  many  of  the  leading  political  minds  of 
his  time,  so  that  his  knowledge  of  public  men 
and  affairs  has  grown  largely  at  first  hand. 

His  recent  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party 
came  as  a  surprise,  not  only  to  the  community 
who  had  not  believed  such  result  possible  even 
from  the  rising  tide  of  public  sentiment,  but  it 
was  more  of  a  surprise  to  him,  for  no  hint  of  it 
had  been  given  until  two  days  before. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  explain  in  detail  the 
conditions  which  brought  such  a  result  about. 
The  importance  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  as 
a  factor  in  a  campaign  in  which  Seth  Low  was  a 
candidate  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  very 
strong  and  compact  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Kings  County  to  iusiBtently  de- 
mand the  nomination  of  Comptroller  Coler  of  that 
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Borough,  for  whose  nomination  there  was  so 
much  public  demand.  Comptroller  Coler  not  be- 
ing accepted,  Edward  M.  Shepard  was  agreed 
upon  because  he  had  two  essential  requisites  : 
First,  ample  knowledge  of  politics  ;  and,  second, 
demonstrated  ability  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plex conditions  which  a  cosmopolitan  population 
presents.  Further,  he  possessed  a  character  known 
to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  tested  by  a  record  of 
opposition  to  evils  in  public  administration  in  his 
own  party  or  elsewhere. 

I  know  this  character,  and  I  know  the  talents 


that  have  been  placed  in  his  keeping ;  I  fear  not 
to  counsel  others  to  join  in  calling  for  the  use 
of  those  talents.  He  has  extraordinary  equip- 
ment. Inheritance,  mental  ability,  and  a  fine 
power  of  selection  enabled  him  to  gain  it.  With 
this  equipment  he  has  the  rightful  dower,  and 
power  of  the  incentive  of  noblesse  oblige.  When 
the  demand  shall  be  made  upon  him  to  serve,  he 
will  bring  all  his  powers  to  bear,  doing  his  best ; 
and  that  best  will  be  an  ever-growing  quantity, 
which  will  be  faithful  and  steadfast  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  and  to  the  truth. 
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THE  present  political  situation  in  New  York 
City  is  quite  unique.  Tammany  Hall,  the 
personification  of  blackmail  and  corruption,  has 
nominated  for  mayor  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a 
man  of  sterling  character,  a  lawyer  of  high  rep- 
utation, a  civil  service  reformer,  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  who  but  four  years  ago 
branded  the  organization  which  now  nominates 
him  as  "the  most  burning  and  disgraceful  blot 
upon  the  municipal  history  of  this  country." 

The  anti-Tammany  forces,  composed  of  Repub- 
licans, Independent  Democrats,  Citizens  Union 
members,  and  others  of  various  shades  of  political 
belief,  have  nominated  Seth  Low,  formerly  mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  and  recently  president  of  Columbia 
I'niversity.  He  also  is  a  man  of  sterling  char- 
acter, large  executive  ability,  broad  culture,  wide 
sympathy  with  the  masses  ;  a  practical  reformer, 
and  a  Republican  in  national  politics.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  nominated  by  the  Citizens 
Union,  composed  of  independent  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  The  Republican  party  refused 
to  endorse  his  nomination,  and  bitterly  opposed 
his  election,  but  in  the  present  campaign  it  is 
working  industriously  to  place  him  in  the  may- 
or's chair. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  anomalous  sit- 
uation ?  What  are  the  issues  at  stake  ?  How 
will  the  election  result  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  movement  for  good  government  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  ?  These  are  the  questions 
now  demanding  attention.  To  comprehend  fully 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  various  fac- 
tors a  bit  of  retrospect  is  necessary. 

HISTORICAL    SETTING. 

The  downfall  of  Tweed  in  1871  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  short-lived  civic  revival.     In  a  few 


years  the  enthusiasm  had  cooled,  and  Tammany 
Hall  was  restored  to  power — under  new  leaders, 
to  be  sure,  but  possessed  of  the  same  ravenous 
appetite  for  the  spoils  of  office  and  public  plun- 
der. A  swift  return  to  the  practices  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  was  out  of  the  question,  but  under 
the  leadership  first  of  John  Kelly,  and  afterward 
of  Richard  Croker,  a  most  corrupt  system  of 
blackmail  was  soon  built  up. 

The  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Legislature  early  in  1894,  and  reinforced 
by  considerations  of  party  politics,  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  investigating  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Clarence  Lexow  was  chairman.  Simi- 
lar investigations  have  been  made  every  few 
years  ;  for  New  York  State  is  normally  Republi- 
can and  New  York  City  is  normally  Democratic. 
Hence  a  Republican  State  commission  investigates 
with  glee  the  corrupt  workings  of  a  Democratic 
city  government.  But  the  Lexow  Committee 
soon  displayed  a  sincerity  of  purpose  that  drew 
to  its  support  all  opposed  to  Tammany  :  those 
who  dared  not  fight  so  strong  an  organization 
single-handed  as  well  as  those  who  needed  only 
the  prospect  of  Tammany's  defeat  to  cause  them 
to  speak  out. 

REFORMERS    IN    COMMAND. 

The  evidence  presented  to  this  committee 
caused  the  city  to  blush  with  shame.  Day  after 
day  well -authenticated  stories  of  blackmail  and 
corruption  were  pitifully  told  by  the  victims. 
Then  followed  a  civic  awakening  such  as  bad  not 
been  known  since  Tweed's  time.  A  municipal 
election  being  close  at  hand,  a  committee  of 
seventy  representative  men  was  formed  to  nomi- 
nate non-partisan  candidates  and  to  secure  their 
election.     Mr.  William  L.  Strong,  a  dry  goods 
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rnerc'iant  of  high  standing  and  reputation,  but 
with  little  cxperiunce  iu  politics,  was  named  for 
mayor.  The  i-emainJor  of  tfio  ticket  was  made 
up  of  innn  solectisd  from  the  various  organizs' 
tions,  tlie  aim  bmng  to  unite  all  elements  hostile 
to  Tammany  Hall.  In  this  they  were  successful. 
The  election  was  a  victory  for  t!ie  Good  Gov- 
'■rnment  ticket,  Mr.  Strong  having  a  plurality  of 
50,000  out  of  a  total  vote  o£  260,000.  The  le- 
form  administration  apparently  entered  upon  its 
ofiicial  career  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  city  had  unquestionably  repudiated  Tam- 
many ilull  and  its  corrupt  methods.  But  the 
formation  and  e.xecution  of  a  constructive  policy 
is  entirely  different  from  pointing  out  the  mis- 
takes in  the  plans  and  actions  of  others.  It  is 
niucli  easier  to  apply  the  brake  tban  to  guide 
aright.  Tims,  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  the 
anti-Tammany  forces  to  agree  that  Tammany  was 
wicked  and  ought  to  be  deposed,  but  to  agree 
upon  a  lino  of  nclion  when  once  in  j>owur  was 
entirely  different  and  vastly  more  diEQcult. 


They  received  their  mandates  from  the  people, 
and  each  interpreted  his  election  w  a  penoul 
endorsement. 

Now  there  was  at  the  head  of  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment movement  no  well-developed  putj  or- 
ganization, no  generally  recognised  leidv  or 
' '  boss. "  And  whatever  faults  the '  ■  bon  "  ijatsm 
may  be  responsible  for,  it  certainly  hu  the  virtM 
of  unity  and  of  forcing  the  fusion  of  pK^ 
factions.  Some  such  force  waa  needed  dniiu 
Strong's  administration.  It  did  not  exii^  m. 
its  lack  seriously  hindered  and 
reform  movement. 

Tlie  practical  effect  of  thii 
was  not  only  to  destroy  all 
action,  but  to  produce  an  ai 
sevei'al  very  good  features, 
quite  bad.  And  the  bad  wi! 
the  good,  unless  there  is  a 
of  the  latter.  Then,  too,  the 
administration  to  reach  thi 
made  its  lack  seem  far  great 

"PRRSONAL   Li: 


Immediately  following  the  election  the  (rouble 
began.  Every  faction  that  had  contributed  to 
Mayor  Strong's  election  demanded  its  share  of 
the  offices  and  the  recognition  of  its  particular 
Llioory.  liecognizing  that  no  one  party  or  fac- 
tion alone  liad  elected  him,  Mayor  Strong  sought 
lo  harmonize  ail.  This  process  called  for  almost 
superhuman  tact  and  ability.  To  say  that  Mayor 
Strong  was  not  equal  to  the  task  is  in  no  way 
discreditable  to  him.  Further,  the  different 
elective  odicials  chosen  from  these  divergent 
factions    were    inclined    to    act    independently. 


There  was  another  facto; 

importance,  especially  vitl 
people.  The  election  of  !( 
terpreted  as  rebuking  blach 
But  many  went  further  and 
proving  a  rigid  enforcement 
ing  gambling,  prostitution, 
of    saloons.      A    thorough 

police  force  was  undertake! 

had  forgotten  were  on  the  statute  bodn  ««l 
enforced.  Gambling  and  proatitation  wen  it- 
tacked,  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  ezMi 
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law  attempted.  Kot  one  step  was  taken  that  the 
law  did  not  command,  but  New  York  U  not  a 
Puritan  city.  Tliese  laws  were  not  of  its  mak- 
ing. They  iiad  been  passed  by  a  Republican 
State  legislature  to  deprive  a  Democi-atic  city  of 
its  "personal  liberty."  So  said  the  anti-Puri- 
tans. Tammany  Hall  had  not  enforced  them, 
but  had  made  the  saloon-keepers,  the  gamblers, 
and  their  ilk  pay  liberally  for  no n- enforcement. 
Tlie  reform  government  did  away  with  this  black- 
mail, and  thus  far  public  sentiment  supported  it. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
"  blue  laws  "  many  rebelled.  They  wanted  tlieir 
beer  on  Sunday.  The  wealthy  club  member 
could  have  his  champagne.  What  right  had  he 
to  deny  the  poor  their  i)eer? 

Police  Commissioner  Koosevelt  and  the  reform 
government  may  have  been  right,  but  their  policy 
in  this  instance  was  regarded  by  not  a  few  of 
their  former  friends  and  supporters  as  a  political 
mistake,  and  the  great  good  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  in  other  directions  was  forgotten  by 


those  who  saw  only  a  direct  attack  upon  their 
personal  liberty. 

TAMtfANT    RESTOBED    TO    POWER. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1897,  when 
thefirstelectionundertheGreater  New  York  Char- 
ter was  held.  The  forces  that  had  elected  Mr, 
Strong  were  disrupted.  Animosities  had  been  en- 
gendered. The  ludependenta  wo.tld  not  make  a 
deal  with  the  Republican  party,  and  insisted  that 
the  Republicans  endorse  the  Citizens  Union 
nomination.  But  the  Republicans  would  not  ac- 
cept a  subordinate  position,  and  finally  the  Citi- 
zens Union  nominated  Seth  Low  independently. 
The  Republican  party  held  its  convention  later, 
naming  its  own  ticket,  with  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy  at 
its  head. 

The  Tammany  forces,  upon  the  other  hand, 
were  almost  a  unit.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck 
was  slated  for  mayor,  and  the  other  noniinees 
were  representative  Tammany  men.  The  Jefter- 
Bonia.D  Democracy  put  up  Henry  George,  and 
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city,  with  double  the  populitioa 
of  old  New  York  and  &  vastly 
iiicreoEed  area.  The  corrnpt 
methods  in  vogue  in  1894  were 
immediately  restored,  and  with- 
in two  years  systematic  black- 
mail  was  as  common  as  evtr. 
The  .State  Legislature,  remem- 
bering the  BHCcess  of  the  Lextur 
investigatiou,  appointed  another 
C'oniiiuttoe  in  1899.  Many  re- 
garded this  as  a  pui'oly  parliMQ 
move  and  refused  to  cooperate. 
However,  much  valuable  and 
interest ingevidence  was  secured. 
For  example,  Mr.  Croker  Ltm- 
self  unhlushingly  admitted  tliat 
he  was  working  for  his  own 
pocket  all  of  the  time. 

Following  the  retirement  trf 
Jp™X;i  Bourd  '''^  ^'"^^^  Committee,  otLer 
■men.)  agencies  took  up  the  fight    The 

press  exposed  tlif  gantbling  combine,  showing 
that  TiiTiiiiiaiiy  mfU  wei-e  receiving  at  least 
*:i.OOtl,l)(lO  Hiinually  for  the  privilege  of  mn- 
niiip,  I'ontiary  to  law.  The  City  Vigilance 
Leiigue,  the  .Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
till-  Sociiity  for  tlie  Suppression  of  Vice,  the 
chiifchi'S  and  settlements  ujmn  the  East  Side— 
the  (M.rtion  of  the  city  where  dwell  the  poor 
clusses  and  the  fon^ign  element — and  many  other 
orfranizations  cnlisteil  in  the  crusade  against  vice 
and  tijo  cor]'iij)t  tmiou  of  the  city  officials  with 
crime  and  ciimirials.  The  police  were  requested, 
entreated,  implored  to  close  the  brothels  and  the 
gambling  places  which  weie  contaminating  the 
innocent  children  of  respectable  parents,  whose 
jioverty  pRivonted  their  removal  to  purer  quar- 
ters. ODicials  were  accused  and  brought  to 
trial  before  their  superiors,  but  without  succees. 
J\p]>pal  was  taken  to  the  mayor  and  other  high 
city  officials,  but  nothing  was  done,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances. 

ANTI-VICE   COmilTTBES, 

A  Committee  of  Fifteen,  composed  of  promi- 
nent liusiii>!ss  men,  lawyers,  and  labor  leaden, 
was  apjwinted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Gambling  houso  after  gambling  house  was  raided 
in  diatriots  where  the  police  persistently  asserted 
that  none  existed.  Evidence  showing  the  close 
i-elation  between  the  gamblers  and  city  officials 
was  secured.  In  all  these  eJTorts  to  root  ont 
vice,  Justice  Jerome,  of  the  Court  of  Special 
.'Sessions,  gave  valuable  assistance,  for  it  was  dM 
easy  to  get  coupuration  from  the  courts,  maimed 
as  they  were  by  Tauimanyitea  who  supported  tha 


(FosloTi  candidate  for  Comptroller.)      (Fuetun  caodlilate  l 
of  Aide 

thus  for  a  tin)e  a  four-cornered  fight  was  waged. 
A  few  days  Itefon-  election  Mr.  (leoi'ge  suddenly 
died,  and  his  vote  largely  drifted  back  to  Tam- 
many Hall. 

The  election  naidted  in  the  success  of  the 
Tammany  ticket.  Van  Wyck  i-eceiving  234,01)0, 
or  44  per  cunt,  of  the  total  vote  cast — a  plurality 
of  83, 000  over  his  nearest  opponent.  Mr.  Low 
received  I. i  1,000,  or  2!)  percent. ;  (Jeiienil  Triicy, 
102,000,  or  '20  jter  cent.,  and  Ilcnry  tioorgo 
21,700,  or  4  per  cent.  A  union  of  the  Low  and 
Tracy  vote  gives  a  plurality  of  nearly  20,000, 
aii't  many  have  argued  from  this  jD'emise  that 
if  Low  hai.)  been  endorsed  liy  both  Citizens 
Union  and  the  itepulilican  party,  he  would  have 
been  elect<;d.  Hut  this  diws  no't  follow.  If  Mr. 
Low  had  ]'un  upon  a  union  ticket,  the  opposition 
upon  the  part  of  many  Democrats  to  voting  for  a 
Itepublic-an,  or  any  one  supported  by  the  Repub- 
licans, would  have  aliemite>l  m<ire  than  10,000 
voters.  The  other  returns  seem  to  ]niint  this 
way,  for  the  Tammany  candidate  for  com|ilrolh!r 
polled  only  8,000  votes  less  than  tlie  ile|Miblican 
unci  Citizens  Union  tickets  combined.  Looking 
backward,  wo  can  now  see  that  Tniiiniany  was 
almost  certain  to  win. 

At  lii-st  glance  one  may  think  that  there  is 
little  relation  belwi.'cn  the  Sci'ong  adniintsiration 
and  the  ohiction  of  1891  anil  tlie  present  situa- 
tion, but  it  will  become  eviilent  as  we  proceed 
that  the  pi-esent  conditions  are  entirely  incom- 
prehensible e.\cept  with  the  above  facts  in  mind. 

CORHUPTION   AXD   BLACKMAIL    AOAIK   COMMON. 

January  1,  1898,  saw  Tammany  Hall  again  in 
control  of  the  city,  only  it  was  now  a  greater 
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t  one  time  even  Tammany  Hall  seemed  to 
repented.  With  great  bluster  and  pre- 
}  an  anti-vice  Committee  of  Five  was  ap- 
ted.  It  started  its  work  with  profuse  ex- 
jions  of  virtue,  raided  a  few  gambling 
?s,  came  ui)on  a  higli  city  official  in  one 
)king  for  liis  wayward  son,"  and  suddenly 
;d  its  labors,  declaring  there  was  little  vice 
J  found  in  the  city.  It  was  quite  evident, 
iver,  that  the  chase  had  become  too  warm, 
that  the  '*  powers  that  prey"  had  forced  the 
Rrers  that  be "  to  call  a  halt.  Practically 
inf<  was  accomplished,  except  to  demonstrate 
i  fully  the  close  relation  between  vice  and 
many  Plall. 

tiyone  who  has  ever  been  connected  with 
ar  work  knows  the  difficulty  of  securing 
3nce  which  is  conclusive  in  a  court  of  law, 
to  mention  the  greater  difficulty  when  the 
es  are  in  sympathy  with  the  law-breakers. 
3rtheless,  a  number  of  convictions  have  re- 
el, and  several  have  jumped  their  bail  rather 
stand  trial.  The  most  important  case  is  that 
''ardman  Bissert,  who  was  sentenced  to  five 
a  half  years  in  the  State  prison  for  black- 
ing a  prostitute.  At  present  a  police  captain 
several  subordinate  officers  are  under  indict- 
;,  and  several  others  have  had  to  resort  to 
f  trick  of  law  to  keep  out  of  jail. 

THE    FUSION    MOVEMENT. 

[though  the  various  organizations,  societies, 
>,  churches,  and  committees  which  had  been 
:ing  to  improve  conditions  asserted  that 
'  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  ac- 
:,  It  was  evident  from  the  start  that  the  facts 
tlislied  would  ])lay  an  important  part  in  the 
ng  el<?ction,  for  Tammany  was  shown  to  be 
i^bauched  and  corrupt  as  in  1894,  or  even 
.veed's  time,  except  that  now  little  is  stoltn 

the  city  treasury  directly,  blackmail  being 
cli  more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  and  much 

difficult  to  j)rove. 
lat  the  present  administration  was  a  shame 
le  city,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out, 
1  }>rogram  to  which  all  organizations  opposed 
am  many  Hall  could  subscribe.  Early  last 
g  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
n.  Tlie  Ktfpublicans  expressed  their  willing- 
to  accept  as  camlidatt^  for  the  mayoralty  any 
preferably  an  Indepc^ndont  Democrat,  with 
exception  of  Bird  iS.  Coler,  who  could 
creed  upon  by  the  other  fusion  bodies.  This 
sition  of  the  Republican  organization  to  Mr. 
•  was  illogical  and  detrimental  to  the  move- 
Mr.  Coler  had  administered  the  financial 
*s  of  the  city  honestly  and  efficiently,  and 
stood    for    good    government   persistently, 


blocking  many  corrupt  schemes,  notably  the  Ba- 
mapo  contract  to  deprive  the  city  of  its  water- 
works and  rob  it  of  $200,000,000.  This  scheme 
was  backed  both  by  Republicans  and  by  Demo- 
crats, and  it  is  urged  that  the  real  reason  why 
Senator  Piatt  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Coler  was  his 
blocking  of  the  Ramapo  contract.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Piatt  was  that  Mr.  Coler  had  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  last  national 
election  and  thereby  sanctioned  free  silver. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Piatt 
wished  to  secure  the  nomination  of  a  Republican 
by  the  Fusion  forces  and  perceived  that,  with  Mr. 
Coler  out  of  the  way,  this  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished. For  the  Independents  realized  that 
they  could  not  win  without  the  support  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  Democrats  probably 
would  not  agree  upon  any  other  man.  Mr. 
Piatt's  expectations  were  fully  realized,  and  Seth 
Low  was  selected.  The  other  places  upon  the 
ticket  were  distributed  among  the  various  fac- 
tions, and  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  its 
personnel  is  most  satisfactory  and  of  high  quality. 

TAMMANY    FEIGNS    REPENTANCE. 

The  Tammany  convention  was  held  after  the 
selection  of  the  Fusion  candidates.  Seeing  what 
a  strong  ticket  they  had  nominated,  Mr.  Croker 
cast  about  for  an  honest,  efficient,  and  able  man. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  was  selected  and  formally 
nominated,  although  many  of  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers were  strongly  opposed  to  taking  up  a  reformer 
who  for  so  many  years  has  charged  Tammany 
Hall  with  all  the  villainies  in  the  category.  But 
the  corrupt  record  of  the  past  four  years  is  a 
heavy  drag  upon  the  ticket,  and  Mr.  Croker  saw 
that  no  ordinary  Democrat  could  win.  Mr. 
Coler  was  the  first  choice  of  many,  and  would 
have  proved  a  strong  candidate,  but  he  had 
aroused  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Croker  by  an 
attack  upon  ''Commercialism  in  Politics,"  and 
was  persona  non  grata,  Mr.  Shepard  seemed 
the  only  other  person  who  could  keep  the 
P'usion  ticket  from  winning.  To  placate  the  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Croker  filled  the  other  places  with  faith- 
ful Tammany  men,  most  of  whom  are  medioci'e 
and  of  the  same  grade  as  the  present  incumbents. 

This  was  a  very  shrewd  move,  for  attention  is 
usually  centered  upon  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Under  the  Greater  New  York  charter  the  mayor 
was  an  autocrat  who  controlled  not  only  the  ad- 
mmistrative  departments,  but  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment — the  body  which  has 
charge  of  the  city's  purse.  Under  the  new 
charter,  which  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1902, 
the  mayor  will  be  deprived  of  certain  of  these 
functions.  He  will  possess  larger  control  over 
the  departments  through  the  power  of  appointment 
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and  removal,  but  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportioimient  will  no  longer  be  controlled  by 
him.  Thus,  if  the  Tammany  ticket  is  elected, 
Mr.  Shepard's  hands  may  be  tied  and  his  plans 
brought  to  naught.  It  is  very  important,  there- 
fore, not  only  that  a  good  niau  be  electtnl  mayor, 
hilt  tJiat  the  otlier  offices  be  filled  with  men  who 


{Foslon  candidate  fur  Dhtrlct  Altorney.) 

are  in  sympathy  with  Jiim.  Mr.  Croker  relies 
upon  the  failure  of  the  voters  to  appreciate  this 
fact,  and  expects  tbcrn  to  accept  the  Tammany 
ticket  in  M-,  because  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter has  been  put  at  its  head. 

MK.  sukpakd's  position. 

Quite  naturally,  therefoi'i',  the  question  has 
arisen  wJiy  Mr.  Shopard  baa  loaned  liis  good  name 
and  reputation  to  Tammany  Hall  and  ossisted 
in  carrying  out  tlie  sclieuie.  What  are  the  in- 
fluences that  have  brougjit  this  about  7  Few 
adsei't,  and  they  wrongfully,  that  he  has  sold 
himself  to  Tammany.  Most  [K.'rsons  believe  him 
when  be  says  that  he  haa  given  no  pledges, 
that  no  deal  has  been  made,  and  that  he  is  free 
to  act.  The  explanation  put  forward  by  certain 
(if  his  friends  is  tijat  he  intends  to  regenerate  the 
Democratic  parry  and  drive  from  leadorsJiip  tlio 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous  politicians  wlio  liave 
for  so  long  domiiiate>l  afFairs.  This  is  compli- 
mentary to  his  courage  hut  not  to  his  judgment, 
for  Hercules'  lalmrs  would  be  easy  in  comparison. 

The  luore  probable  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Shepard  is  ambitious  (and  quite  properly  so).  If 
he  is  elected,  he  (Kilmves  he  will  give  a  clean, 
honest,  and  efficient  admmistration.     And  mind- 


ful of  Mr.  Tilden'B  succesB,  and  the  fact  tint 
every  Democrat  who  haa  ever  attained  fame  hit 
done  so  independently  of  Tammany  Hall,  he  be- 
lieves that  liis  election  will  not  only  be  good  (ot 
the  city,  bnl  will  strengthen  Democratic  prioci- 
ples  generally  and  open  a  field  of  greater  useful- 
ness in  State  and  nation.  Hut  this  is  entirelT 
illogical,  unless  it  be  probable  that  Mr.  Low  cm- 
not  win,  or  unless  national  issues  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  Democratic  party  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  overthrow  of  Tamiuanv. 

KATIONAL   POLITICS    INTRODUCED. 

Independent  voters  will  hardly  accept  this, 
biit  Mr,  Shepard  has,  doubtless,  persuaded  him- 
self that  as  between  the  injury  done  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  by  hia  accepting  a  nomina- 
tion from  Tammany  Hall  and  the  defeat  of  Dem- 
ocratic principles,  the  former  is  less  imponaat. 
Mr.  Shejjard's  political  speeches  support  this  ex- 
planation. He  has  said  little  about  police  mr- 
ruption  or  the  past  administration  of  the  city.  He 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  the  anti-Tamminj 
ticket  is  purely  a  Republican  ticket,  that  the 
Fuaionists  are  non-partisan  only  in  name.  And 
Mr.  Piatt's  attitude  in  refusing  to  accept  Mr. 
C'oler  seems  to  give  some  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Shepard's  position  is  "good 
politics."  The  record  of  the  past  four  years  i» 
most  foul ;  the  less  said  about  it,  the  better  for 
Tammany.  New  York  City  is  nominally  Dem- 
ocratic, and  if  all  Democrats  could  be  persuaded  to 
vote  the  Tammany  ticket,  success  would  becertun. 
One  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  campaign 
has  been  the  constant  reference  by  the  Taramaiij 
men  to  Philadelphia  conditions,  and  the  frequcst 
assertion  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  will  meu 
the  introduction  into  New  York  of  Quay-Ash- 
bridge  methods.  If  there  wero  any  possibilityof 
such  a  result,  all  would  flock  to  Tammany  BiO, 
for  bad  as  is  New  York,  it  is  not  as  corrupt  « 
Philadelphia.  Doubtless  the  campaign  oralon 
will  hero  and  there  win  votes  by  this  appeal,  il- 
thoiigh  it  is  wholly  illogical.  For  one  might  h 
well  say  that  a  triumph  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
would  niean  the  introduction  of  polygamy  bs- 
cause  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  Democratic  city, 

PRESENT   CITY   aOVEBMHENI    WASTEFUL. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ef&cieacy  the  pra- 
ent  administration  is  greatly  lacking.  Thecitj'i 
expenses  have  increased  30  percent,  in  four  jean- 
But  the  criticism  is  not  that  mors  money  issprat, 
for  the  taxpayer  could  stand  that  if  he  receind 
a  proportionate  return,  but  that  the  letnm  ii  n 
small.  The  civil  service  ia  faoneycombad  witt 
sinecures.  Five  men  draw  pay  for  what  oM 
man  can  do.     The  present  Deputment  ot  Stiat 
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Cleaning,  for  instance,  spends  nearly  a  million 
dollars  more  in  Manhatlaii  and  the  Bronx  than 
did  Colonel  Waring,  and  yet  the  streets  are 
much  dirtier  than  when  he  was  commissioner. 
Economy  in  government  is  not,  however,  a  slo- 
gan that  sways  the  masses.  It  appeals  almost 
wholly  to  the  taxpayer. 

^'reform"  discredited. 

But  national  party  interests  and  pure  and  ef- 
ficient administration  are  not  the  only  issues  of 
the  campaign.  If  tliey  were,  one  could  safely 
predict  tlie  success  of  the  Fusion  ticket.  Many 
voters  remember  the  mistakes  of  the  reform  gov- 
ernment under  Strong.  They  remember  that  all 
the  office-holders  were  not  saints,  and  that  the 
excise  law  was  so  enforced  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  "personal  liberty."  Beer  on  Sunday  is 
a  necessity  of  life  to  them,  in  comparison  with 
which  other  issues  are  as  nothing.  The  candi- 
dates upon  the  anti-Tammany  ticket  have  assured 
them  that  the  laws  will  be  liberally  enforced,  but 
many  still  are  suspicious  and  inclined  not  to  trust 
tlie  reformers.  There  is  yet  time  for  tliem  to 
flock  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Low,  and  it  seems 
very  likely  that  they  will  do  so. 

The  experience  of  four  years  ago  is  cited  in 
another  way.  Those  of  a  pessimistic  tempera- 
ment are  inclined  to  ask,  What  is  the  use  ?  The 
Fusionists  cannot  work  together.  After  election 
they  will  fall  to  fighting  among  themselves. 
Cranks  and  incompetents  will  be  put  at  the  head 
of  a  few  of  tiie  departments  at  least.  Political 
debts  must  be  paid.  And  in  two  years — at  the 
next  election — Tammany  Hall  will  again  be 
placed  in  charge.  Probably  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  permanent  success  of  good  government 
lies  in  this  direction.  Mayor  Strong  could  not 
iiarmonize  the  diverse  interests,  and  many  ques- 
tion Mr.  Low's  ability  to  do  so.  Those  who  ac- 
cept this  view  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Shepard, 
who,  they  believe,  will  give  a  good,  clean  admin- 
istration, and  possibly  improve  the  morals  of 
Tammany  Hall,  so  that  in  two  years  from  now 
we  shall  have  a  regenerated  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. If  Mr.  Shepard  is  defeated,  they  predict 
tliat  the  Tammany  Hall  that  gets  into  power  in 
1904  will  be  no  better  than  the  present  regime. 

ALIGNMENT    OF    VOTERS. 

The  effect  of  the  probable  return  of  Tammany 
to  power  in  1904,  even  if  Mr.  Low  and  his  ticket 
should  win  upon  November  5,  keeps  the  lowest 
classes  in  line,  not  because  their  principles  are 
Democratic,  for  gamblers,  prostitutes  and  crimi- 
nals  have  no  principles.  It  is  a  business  govern- 
ment they  want  ;  one  with  which  they  can  buy 
an<l   sell.      They  aim  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 


and  in  New  York  they  are  Democrats  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia, Republicans. 

It  is  hazardous  to  predict  what  the  final  result 
will  be.  However,  it  is  possible  to  state  how 
certain  classes  will  vote.  The  independent  as 
well  as  the  regular  Republicans  will  vote  the 
Fusion  ticket.  The  out-and-out  Tammany  men 
and  the  interests  which  thrive  upon  vice  and 
crime  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Independent  Democrats  are  somewhat  divided; 
most  of  them  will  probably  vote  against  Tam- 
many. But  unless  there  is  a  considerable  defec- 
tion among  the  better  class  of  Democrats — not 
those  who  are  known  as  Independent  Democrats, 
but  those  who  usually  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
— the  Fusion  ticket  cannot  win.  Among  the  ten 
bodies  that  have  endorsed  Low  there  are  several 
that  claim  to  represent  large  constituencies  of 
this  class  of  men.  But  there  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating accurately  their  voting  strength. 

Another  uncertain  element  is  the  venal  voter. 
He  supports  the  party  with  the  largest  wallet. 
A  third  factor  is  the  discontent  in  Tammany 
itself.  Threats  have  been  made  by  certain  lead- 
ers that  they  will  knife  the  ticket.  But  similar 
threats  are  made  before  every  election,  and 
usually  amount  to  nothing.  One  cannot  see 
what  they  could  gain  by  such  a  course  this  year, 
for  at  every  point  the  Tammany  ticket  is  pref- 
erable (from  the  -standpoint  of  the  Tammany 
man)  to  the  an ti- Tammany  ticket.  Everyone 
knows  to  a  certainty  what  Mr.  Low  will  do  ;  he 
will  cleanse  the  city  government.  Mr.  Shepard, 
on  the  other  hand,  intends  to  do  no  more,  perhaps 
less,  and  may  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
other  city  officials  in  case  of  Tammany's  success. 

This  is  probably  the  way  the  Tammany  heeler 
will  look  at  the  issues.  It  also  suggests  how 
those  who  seek  better  government  view  them.  Mr. 
Low  is  a  known  factor,  Mr.  Shepard  an  unknown 
element  in  the  equation  of  politics.  Mr.  Low  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  administer  a  city  satis- 
factorily and  well.  Mr.  Shepard  might  do  equally 
well  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  that  has 
yet  to  be  proved.  The  issue  is  experience  vs.  hope. 
When  one  compares  the  other  nominees,  the  prob- 
fbility  that  Mr.  Shepard  could  give  as  good 
government  as  Mr.  Low  becomes  less  and  less. 
Whether  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  city  will 
roach  the  same  conclusion  by  the  same  process  is 
doubtful,  but  that  most  of  the  independent  voters 
of  both  parties  view  it  in  this  light  is  certain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  the  lovers  of 
good  government  in  every  American  city  should  be 
elated  rather  than  cast  down,  for  it  is  a  great  gain 
to  compel  so  corrupt  an  organization  as  Tammany 
Hall  to  nominate  such  a  man  as  Edward  M.  Shepard. 
It  shows  public  sentiment  has  become  more  alert. 


THE   PHILADELPHIA  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 
"MACHINE"    RULE. 

BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

ON  a  hot  night  last  June  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia assembled  in  ;ireat  numbers  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  wliicli  has  come  to  Iw  re- 
garded aa  our  town  hall,  to  express  their  indigua- 
tion  concerning  two  recent  political  events  :  the 
refusal  of  tlio  "machine"  to  renominate  an  effi- 
cient district  attorney  and  the  enactment  of 
fourteen  street  railway  oniinanecs  in  the  face  of 
popular  disapproval  and  the  higher  oiTer  of  a  re- 
8])onaible  citisien. 

With  the  growth  of  the  liomand  for  iH'tter 
municipal  government  has  come  an  appreciation 
oE  the  importance  of  a  feariess  and  hunest  district 
attorney  as  a  preseculur  of  wrong -doei-s  and  as  a 
guardian  of  pubhc  iiiteri'sts.  In  New  York  a 
large  part  of  the  present  siuiation  revolves  around 
the  fight  for  district  attorney,  in  l'liila<ielpliia 
the  sucwsiiioii  to  tlial  office  forms  the  crux  of  the 
present  reform  effort. 

P.  Frederick  Rothermel,  Jr.  (a  son  of  the 
painter  of  the  great  picture,  '•  The  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg"), lias  S(.'rved  with  great  distinction  for 
three  years  in  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of 
the  (;ounty  of  Pliikdolphia.  Not  only  haa  the 
regular  routine  of  ihe  ollice  boon  transacted  with 
promptness  and  fairness,  but  cases  involving  the 
public  welfare  and  morality  have  been  liamlled 
with  unusual  ability  and  success.  Mr.  Rothermel 
has  secured  a  larger  number  of  convictions  for 
the  violation  of  the  eleclion  and  liquor  laws  than 
any  of  his  predecessoj-s  during  an  equal  period, 
and  has  likewise  been  diligent  and  successful  in 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  laws  roijnlat 
ing  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  forbidding  the 
adulteration  of  food  products. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  Mr  Kothermel 
knew  neither  friend  nor  foe.  Ho  recognized 
neither  the  "administration  "  (as  tlio  "machine" 
is  called  locally)  nor  his  opponents.  He  bad  but 
one  client,  the  jieoplo  ;  and  but  one  master,  the 
law.  In  short,  he  conid  not  be  concrnlled  by 
political  ' '  pull  "  ;  he  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  postpone  or  [ligeon-hole  indictments  against 
infiuenlial  or  useful  workers.  From  a  "  machine  " 
standpoint  he  was  unsafe  ;  therefore  he  must  be 
defeated  to  make  way  for  a  district  attorney  who 
could  Ijo  controlled.  To  quote  the  words  of  an 
influential  local  ••bos.-',"  Israel  W.  Durham.  "  The 
man  we  nominate  mii^l  Ih'  a  niun  we  can  control." 
Accordingly  Mr.  Kotliennel  was  denied  renonii- 


(Nominee  for  District  Attorney  of  PhUuIelpbfl.) 

nation  at  the  hands  of  the  "machine,"  which  i» 
called  Republican  in  Philadelphia  because  Phila- 
delphia happens  to  be  Republican.  The  buds 
men  would  call  themselves  Democrats  in  Xe« 
York,  88  one  of  them  frankly  admitted  the  other 
evening  in  a  speec))  to  which  I  shall  refer  later 
on.  A  new  man,  unknown  alike  to  the  voten 
and  the  workers,  was  chosen  at  the  insttaceof 
the  mayor,  who  is  the  real  and  nominal  "boss" 
of  the  organization. 

Ahoiit  the  time  of  the  Republican  convention!, 
the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Legislatnie 
of  Pennsylvania,  botli  controlled  by  the  Bepob- 
licans,  were  engaged  in  making  a  new  record  for 
reckless  franchise  legislation.  On  May  29  two 
street  railway  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  and  rushed  through  all  the 
preliminary  stages  within  a  few  boun  on  the  aams 
day,  ami  within  three  days  through  all  Btagw. 
'J'hey  were  sent  over  to  the  House  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  following  week  and  were  aimilkrlf 
treated  there  ;  so  that  within  six  legialatiTe  da]n 
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two  bills  conferring  great  powers,  even  the  right 
ot  eminent  domain,  and  of  great  importance 
alike  to  present  corporations  an<]  to  tlie  public, 
were  rusheii,  or,  to  nse  the  modern  political 
phraseology,  "jammed  throngh  "  without  a  for- 
mal committee  hearing,  without  a  public  hearing, 
with  no  debate  in  one  house  and  only  a  perfunc- 
tory one  in  the  other.  The  governor  of  the 
.State  fell  into  line  ami  without  a  public  hearing 
signed  the  bills  in  !iis  home  at  midnight  in  the 
presence  of  big  and  little  "  bosses  "  and  of  the 
prospective  grantees  of  the  franchises. 

The  same  proceeding  was  repeated  in  Phila- 
delphia, whore  within  a  single  week  from  the 
time  of  notice  ot  the  formation  of  the  com- 
panies fourteen  ordinances  granting  franchises 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars  and  covering  two 
hundred  mi!os  of  streets  were  passed,  with  no 
consideration  of  tlie  public  interest  and  dtispiie 
the  protest  of  live  or  six  of  the  morning  and  two 
out  of  three  of  the  afternoon  pajvers  ntid  of  a 
great  popular  indignation.  It  was  hut  reason- 
able to  look  to  the  mayor  to  piotiTi  the  intei-esLs 
of  the  people,  but  bis  conduct  was  more  repre- 
hensible than  that  of  the  councihnen,  for  he  re- 
fused to  consider  the  offer  of  Mr.  Wanamaker 
to  pay  $2,500,000  for  the  franchises  (*2.'.0.000 
of  which  was  deposited  as  an  earnest  of  good 
faith),  and  hastened  back  to  Ida  office  to  sign  the 
bills  on  the  day  the  offer  was  made,  although  he 
had  previously  announced  that  it  would  lie  some 
days  before  he  could  give  them  attention. 

Here,  then,  was  the  situation  early  last  June  ; 
a  faithful  official  had  been  denied  a  reiiomination 


(Nomtnee  ot  the  Unior.  partr  (or  Supreme  Court  Jaattce.) 


because  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government  had 
passed  without  consideration,  and  in  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  every  demand  of  decency  and  public 
interest,  franchise  legislation  of  great  present  and 
prospective  value.  The  Republican  "  machine" 
waa  responsible  for  both  actions  and  the  people 
were  Justly  indignant ;  nay,  more,  they  were  out- 
raged, and  the  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Academy 
of  Music  was  the  result.  To  the  chairman  of 
this  meeting  Postmaster- General  Charles  Emory 
Smith  sent  the  following  telegram  :  "Canyon 
use  my  name  as  a  vice-president  ?  Tt  is  time 
for  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence.  Phila- 
delphia ought  to  rise  in  her  might  against  jobbers 
in  her  public  rights  and  the  ravishing  of  her 
sacred  safeguards  of  the  law." 

The  conditions  were  indeed  intolerable  and 
the  situation  grave  when  so  strict  a  party  man 
Bs  Mr.  Smith,  the  editor  of  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican paper  (The.  p}-e.is),  a  member  of  a  Re- 
publican caiiinel.  a  lifelong  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  siioiUd  feel  it  his  duty  to  re- 
buke so  openly  and  directly  the  action  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  appreciated  the  need  for  refor- 
mation ;  that  municipal  government  was  a  mat- 
tor  to  he  considered  separate  and  apart  from 
national  matters  ;  that  the  Republican  party  in 
the  country  was  suffering  from  the  rascalities  of 
its  so-calletl  representatives  in  Pliiladelphia. 

Out  of  this  great  town  meeting  has  grown  the 
Union  party.  Mr.  Edward  Shippen  (whose  an- 
cestor was  one  of  the  earliest  mayore  of  Phila- 
delphia) appointed  a  Committee  of  Nine,  which 
in  turn  organized  a  Union  party,  with  a  city 
committee,  41  ward  committees,  and  a  represen- 
tative in  ex'ery  one  of  the  1,042  election  districts 
of  this  city.  The  Municipal  League,  which  for 
ten  years  has  been  steadily  at  work  trying  to 
improve  municipal  conditions,  welcomed  this 
new  ally,  that  may  be  likened  to  a  great  vol- 
unteer army,  and  invited  it  to  confer  as  to  a 
fusion  ticket.  Similar  invitations  were  sent  to 
independent  Democratic  organizations  and  to 
the  Citizens'  Union.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ferences a  ticket  was  agreed  upon,  with  Mr. 
Rothermel  at  its  head,  which  has  been  placed  in 
formal  nomination  by  the  League  and  the  Union 

The  regular  Democratic  organization,  for  yeare 
in  open  alliance  with  the  Republican  "  machine," 
refused  to  cooperate,  preferring  to  nominate  a 
straightout  ticket,  thus  directly  helping  the  Re- 
publicans. The  reform  Democrats,  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Gov.  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
repudiated  thia  action  and  openly  endorsed  the 
Union-Municipal  League  ticket,  a  course  which 
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has  met  with  tlie  approval  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee. 

So  the  lines  nre  drawn.  On  tlie  one  hand  we 
have  the  Republican  ticket,  dictated  by  Mayor 
Ashbridge  and  rnpresenting  the  regular  organ- 
ization and  tho  city  administration  ;  on  the  other, 
the  fusion  tieket,  representing  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  eeeking  to  place  municipal  politics  on  a 
basis  of  decency  and  honesty  ;  with  the  so- 
called  Democratic  organization  aiding  the  former 
througii  the  maintenance  of  a  straight  ticket. 

No  city  administration  in  Philadelphia  has 
ever  bi«n  so  severely  criticised  as  tliat  of  Mayor 
Ashbridge,  and  I  doubt  if  any  in  the  country, 
not  even  excepting  that  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York.  This  criticism  has  become  general 
throughoTit  the  United  States  and  even  abroad. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  mot  an  English  author  of 
some  repute,  and  the  first  question  lie  asked  me 
after  he  learned  that  I  was  from  Philadelphia 
touched  upon  our  municipal  situation.  He 
frankly  told  me  that  it  was  the  surprise  of  Eng- 
lishmen that  we  had  allowed  our  city  affairs  to 
reach  so  lieplorablo  a  plight. 

To  be  sure,  eonie  portion  of  the  criticism  is 
due  to  the  extreme  of  op[K)sition  and  some  to 
tho  natural  e.xaggeration  incident  lo  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  bad  slate  of  affairs  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that,  after  a  careful  and  intimate  study  of  the 
situation  here  and  elsewlierc,  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  major  part  of  the  criticism  is  well 
founded . 


I  can  best  describe  the  attittide  sna  objecU  of 
the  Republican  ' '  machine  "  by  quoting  from  the 
speech  of  a  ward  leader  (or  "  boss,"  if  you  pre- 
fer), who  hails  from  the  mayor's  own  ward,  and 
who  lias  been  his  political  sponsor.  It  was  de- 
livered on  Friday  evening,  October  4,  to  a  ward 
committee  in  a  speech  calling  for  loyal  support 
of  the  "machine"  candidate  for  district  attorney. 
The  speaker  said  : 

The  organization  in  Philadelphia  occupies  the  same 
poaiCioTi  to  the  people  of  thl)>  city  aa  Tammany  does  tu 
the  people  o(  New  York.  The  coheNii'e  pon-er  of  Iheor- 
gaii)7Atlon  \n  the  oRlces.  There  are  10,000  of  them  at 
the  di.sposal  of  tlie  organization. 

The  PoleH.  Hnngariana,  IlalianH,  and  other  foreignf n 
wlio  come  here  vote  with  us  because  we  control  the 
ofBces.  They  want  favora  and  know  tbey  cnnnot  get 
them  unless  they  are  with  us.  In  New  York  tbey  rot* 
with  Tammaoy  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  Weaver  or  any  other  om 
man.  If  the  organizntiun  doee  nob  control  the  offloM  It 
cannot  maintain  iti<  strength  ;  and  if  it  has  not  power, 
how  U  it  going  to  reward  those  who  are  faitfatul  to  itf 
But  It  is  powerful  now,  and  under  thiu  adniinistrotlon 
no  man  can  hope  for  oCQce  unless  he  is  true  to  the  of- 
ganizatlon. 

The  ticket  nominated  is  the  ticltet  of  the  organin- 
tion.  You  are  a  part  of  the  organlaation,  and  if  yondo 
not  stand  by  tlie  organization,  how  can  you  expect  the 
organization  to  stand  by  you  f 

The  organization  is  strong  Iwcause  it  coQtrolK  the 
offices  which  contribute  all  that  goes  to  mnke  it  strong. 
Without  tlie  offlcen  this  great  organisation  would 
crumble  and  fall. 
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It  voted  $40,000  to-day  to  buy  80,000  tax  receipts  and 
qualify  80,000  voters.  This  money  came  from  the  office- 
holders. All  of  the  money  needed  to  run  the  organiza- 
tion comes  from  the  office-holders.  Without  the  offices, 
who  would  do  the  work  in  your  wards  and  divisions  ? 

This  statement  clarifies  the  icsue  and  explains 
why  stalwart  Republicans,  who  are  interested  in 
the  dominance  of  Republican  principles,  are  sup- 
porting tlie  Union- Municipal  League  ticket. 

There  have  already  been  two  grave  scandals 
touchmg  franchises.  One  I  have  mentioned. 
For  less  objectionable  measures  the  people  of 
Chicago  paraded  its  streets  with  miniature  nooses 
in  their  button  holes  ;  and  those  of  Kansas  City, 
headed  by  responsible  business  men,  threatened 
the  councilmen  with  personal  violence.  The, 
street-railway  ordinances  of  Philadelphia  granted 
in  perpetuity  franchises  of  untold  value  to  fa- 
vored and  specially  created  corporations,  with  no 
provisions  for  compensation.  A  year  ago  tele- 
phone franchises  of  equally  great  value  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  without  other  safe- 
guards than  the  '* personal  standing"  of  the  im- 
mediate grantees.  Contract  scandals  have  been 
numerous  and  equally  grave. 

The  <*  organization,"  as  it  likes  to  call  itself, 
frankly  admits  that  it  uses  the  offices  for  its  own 
ends  and  profit  and  to  perpetuate  its  power.  The 
record  amply  bears  out  this  admission,  and  also 
discloses  that  it  uses  the  police  power  for  the 
same  ends.  The  attempt  of  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city  to  blackmail  the 
supposed  owner  of  an  unfriendly  paper  into  silence 
attracted  widespread  attention.  The  success  of 
the  attempt  was  thwarted  through  the  courage- 
ous exposure  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  of  the  scheme. 

The  power  of  the  police  is  constantly  used  to 
similar  ends  in  a  less  conspicuous  but  none  the 
less  reprehensible  way.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
connection  with  elections  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city.  A  year  ago  the  Municipal  League  issued 
a  leaflet  entitled  **  Stumbling  Blocks,"  in  which 
eleven  typical  instances  of  police  interference  at 
elections  were  given  in  detail. 

Frauds  at  the  primaries  are  notorious,  although 
I  cannot  go  into  them  at  this  time.  It  may, 
however,  be  interesting  to  cite  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Fifth  Senatorial  primary  a  year  ago  more 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican  candidates  in 
two  hours  than  had  been  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  governor  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  at  the  pre- 
ceding gubernatorial  elections  ! 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  frauds  com- 
mitted at  the  general  elections  may  be  gathered 


from  the  bare  statement  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Allied  Organizations  for  Good  Government 
(representing  the  Municipal  League,  the  Trades 
League,  and  similar  bodies),  which  committee  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  counsel,  is  now  prepar- 
ing upward  of  500  election  cases,  involving  nearly 
that  number  of  election  officers  and  at  least  8,000 
illegal  votes.  One  reason  of  Mr.  Rotherrael's 
unpopularity  with  the  machine  is  the  persistence 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  election 
officers  guilty  of  election  frauds.  One  man  he 
convicted  admitted  voting  33  times  at  one  elec- 
tion ;  another  that  he  had  voted  38  times.  There 
are  cases  now  pending  in  which  two  men  are 
charged  with  having  <*run  in  "  25  votes,  and  so 
it  goes.  What  with  police  interference  and  bru- 
tality, the  acceptance  of  illegal  votes  and  repeat- 
ing, and  the  stuffing  of  ballot  boxes  (one  set  of 
officers  are  now  fugitives  from  justice  because 
they  started  to  receive  votes  with  200  marked 
ballots  already  in  box)  elections  in  some  parts  of 
the  city  are  a  travesty  on  democratic  government. 

I  have  not  space  to  mention  in  detail  the 
awards  of  electric -light  contracts  to  the  Trust  at 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  over  the  bids  of  re- 
sponsible independent  companies ;  nor  of  the 
scandals  connected  with  the  asphalt  and  garbage 
contracts,  and  with  the  contracts  for  street-pav- 
ing and  cleaning. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  say  these  things 
about  the  city  of  one's  birth  and  education  and 
residence  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  expose  the  wrongs  which  are 
bringing  the  blush  of  shame  to  those  who  call 
themseh  es  Philadelphians,  and  which  are  bring- 
ing the  name  of  our  city  into  disrepute  through- 
out the  land.  I  would  much  prefer  to  speak 
only  of  the  brighter  side  of  our  life,  but  this  is 
obscured  by  the  rascality  and  venality  of  those 
who,  charged  with  an  important  trust  by  an  in- 
dulgent people,  have  betrayed  it  for  base  ends. 

The  present  Municipal  League-Union  ticket 
represents  the  revolt  of  the  decent  people  of  the 
city  against  an  administration  that  has  ignored 
its  public  pledges  and  violated  the  trust  reposed 
in  it.  The  present  indications  favor  the  success 
of  Mr.  Rothermel  and  his  colleagues,  as  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  realize  the  need  not  only  for  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  for  a  political 
revolution  to  <*free  us  from  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations  which,  pursuing  the  same 
object,  evince  a  design  to  reduce  us  to  absolute 
despotism  .  .  .  and  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute tyranny." 
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REBELLION   AND  THE   PROBLEMS 

RESULTING   THEREFROM. 

BY  CAPT.  JOHN    H.  PARKER,  TWENTY-EIGHTH  INFANTRY,  U.S.A. 


THE  American  public  has  been  slow  to  under- 
stand that  the  Philippine  rebellion  in  its 
last  phases  has  been  different  from  any  organized 
warfare  heretofore  known  to  this  country.  A 
correct  understanding  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  last  two  years  will  go  very  far  toward  eluci- 
dating the  problems  now  confronting  the  new 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  understand  the  form  taken  by  the 
disorganized  revolution  of  1898  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate some  traits  of  the  native  character  and 
some  difiBculties  resulting  therefrom.  The  revo- 
lution, since  the  fall  of  Malolos,  has  been  the 
Katipunan  Society  and  nothing  else. 

This  society  was  originally  organized  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Philippines.  In 
Spanish  times,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
were  members  of  the  society,  and  these  generally 
fighting  men  in  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment. Just  after  the  fall  of  Malolos — 1899 — the 
Filipinos  formally  adopted  the  guerrilla  system 
of  warfare  against  the  Americans.  The  last  act 
of  the  so-called  Filipino  Congress  decreed  that 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Katipunan  Society 
should  thereafter  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  then  disorganized  insurgent  government. 
Aguinaldo,  as  supreme  chief,  then  proclaimed 
that  henceforth  every  male  Filipino  should  be 
considered  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  soci- 
ety as  at  that  time  reorganized.  By  the  secret 
promulgation  of  this  proclamation  there  was  thus 
established  at  once  a  system  of  government  which 
extended  in  its  multitudinous  ramifications  to 
every  hamlet  and  every  barrio  in  the  archipel- 
ago. The  outcroppings  of  this  evil  have  been 
observed  all  over  the  islands,  but  only  recently 
captured  documents  and  archives  of  the  defunct 
government  and  of  the  society  itself  have  made 
it  possible  to  fully  understand  the  significance  of 
the  many  isolated  cases  observed. 

At  the  time  this  system  was  extended  to  in- 
clude all  male  citizens  all  the  members  of  the 
then  disintegrating  revolutionary  army  were  ac- 
tive members  of  the  society.  It  became  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every  member  of 
that  army  to  enforce  the  command  of  the  supreme 
chief.  As  the  members  of  the  disorganized 
army  scattered  to  their  respective  barrios,  cover- 


ing every  part  of  the  islands,  carrying  with  them 
the  only  arms  in  the  country,  they  carried  with 
them  at  once  the  news  of  this  development  of  the 
society,  the  nucleus  for  its  reorganization  in  each 
barrio,  the  ability,  power,  and  will  to  enforce  it 
Formerly,  all  actions  of  the  society  were  decided 
by  majority  vote  ;  but  in  this  emergency  it  was 
decreed  that  when  impracticable  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  the  society  the  will  of  the  society  should 
be  determined  by  the  chief.  This  provision  gave 
the  necessary  executive  force  to  carry  into  effect 
the  will  of  the  supreme  chief. 

The  organization  is  strictly  military.  In  each 
town  where  there  are  one  hundred  men  tliere  is 
a  *< superior  chief,"  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
Under  him,  and  appointed  by  him,  are  as  many 
<*  principal  chiefs,"  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  as  may  be  considered  necessary.  These 
in  turn  appoint  *<  partial  chiefs,"  with  the  rank 
of  major.  The  **  partial  chiefs  "are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cabezas  (captains),  who  are  di- 
rectly charged  with  the  recruiting  of  men  and 
supplies.  This  system  accounts  fully  for  the 
immense  number  of  Filipino  officers.  Enough 
officers  have  been  killed  and  captured  to  supply 
half  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  still  the  crop 
seems  as  large  as  ever. 

In  this  hierarchy  it  is  usual  that  only  those 
who  are  directly  associated  together  by  rank 
and  duties  are  known  to  one  another  as  active 
members  of  the  society.  Thus,  each  chief 
knows  all  his  subordinate  officers  and  is  known 
by  them  ;  but  he  is  not  necessarily  known  by  his 
men.  These  know  only  their  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants. Thus,  the  chances  of  betrayal  are  mini- 
mized and  its  effects  are  localized.  There  are 
secret  signs  in  the  various  grades  by  which  mem- 
bers of  that  grade  may  mi^e  themselves  known 
to  one  another  or  to  subordinates.  But  these  are 
used  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  principal  duties  of  members  of  the  society 
are  to  report  to  the  chiefs  all  events  in  their  re- 
spective localities  ;  to  report  all  natives  suspected 
of  lack  of  zeal  or  of  fidelity  to  the  society ;  to 
contribute  at  stated  intervals,  or  when  called 
upon  in  emergency,  rice,  money,  com,  fish,  cloth, 
or  personal  service  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability ;  to  obey  instantly  and  without  question 
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any  and  every  command  that  may  be  given  by 
any  chief  of  the  society  ;  to  stand  ready  to  sacri- 
fice at  an  instant's  notice,  property,  family,  and 
even  life,  for  the  society  ;  and,  finally,  to  take 
the  field  as  guerrillas  at  any  time  when  called 
upon  by  the  immediate  chief. 

Each  member  of  the  society  takes  a  most  sol- 
emn and  binding  oath  of  secrecy  and  obedience 
on  being  admitted  as  an  active  member.  He 
swears  to  obey  all  orders  of  the  society,  and  all 
orders  of  any  chief  of  the  society,  without  ques- 
tion, even  though  such  order  result  in  his  own 
death.  Each  initiate  signs  this  oath  before  the 
whole  society,  or  the  chief,  in  blood  from  his 
own  veins,  devoting  life,  property,  and  family  to 
the  interests  of  the  society,  and  subjecting  him- 
self, family,  and  relatives  to  the  most  horrible 
penalties  in  case  of  treason  to  it. 

These  penalties  are  not  vague  or  imaginary. 
They  are  enforced  with  the  most  rigid  seventy. 
They  are  so  fearful,  and  the  oath  is  so  solemn 
and  binding,  that  very  few  natives  have  yet  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  Katipunan.  The  Tay- 
Tay  murder  case,  where  seven  men  were  buried 
alive,  was  only  the  execution  of  a  lot  of  suspects 
by  order  of  a  Katipunan  chief.  In  the  province 
of  Pangasinan,  the  whole  Agno  valley  was  ter- 
rorized for  months  by  the  secret  assassinations 
of  this  society.  Seven  men,  in  one  case,  were 
executed  at  a  single  time  by  order  of  the  chiefs 
Claveria  and  Valdez.  Near  San  Pablo,  a  chief 
called  Banaag  is  reported  to  have  buried  men 
alive  up  to  the  neck  and  left  them  thus  to  die 
for  refusal  to  take  the  field  as  guerrillas  when 
called  upon.  Other  cases  of  similar  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  have  been  reported  from  all 
parts  of  the  islands.  Such  examples  make  the 
penalties  of  this  society  more  terrible  than  any 
form  of  law  or  justice  known  to  Occidental 
peoples.  They  also  make  the  Katipunan  oath  so 
terrible  that  no  oath  taken  subsequently  has  any 
binding  force.  To  the  native  mind,  both  the 
Katipunan  oath  and  any  subsequent  oath  before 
a  civil  magistrate  are  equally  imposed  upon  him 
by  force.  The  one  threatens  him  with  a  light 
term  of  imprisonment,  the  other  with  a  horrible 
and  inevitable  death.  The  natives  are  not  given 
a  choice — they  have  been  compelled  to  take  the 
Katipunan  oath.  When  a  chief  desires  to  or- 
ganize or  reorganize  in  a  given  locality,  he  goes 
in  secretly  with  a  few  riflemen,  calls  a  meeting, 
using  force  when  necessary,  administers  the  oath 
of  membership,  and  goes  on  his  way,  knowing 
well  that  mutual  fear  and  distrust  will  insure  the 
cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

Having  firmly  in  mind  these  conditions,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  partially  understand  the  appar- 
ent solidarity  of  the  native  population  in  their 


passive  but  stubborn  and  hopeless  resistance  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Not  in- 
clination, not  patriotism,  not  high  sense  of  duty, 
not  love  of  country,  but  abject,  cringing,  help- 
less, hopeless,  groveling  terror  is  the  secret  of  the 
hold  of  these  leaders  over  the  people.  Fear  of 
secret  assassination  ;  fear  of  the  avenging  knife  ; 
fear  of  the  most  horrible  and  inevitable  tortures  ; 
fear  of  their  nearest  neighbors ;  fear  of  their 
closest  relatives  ;  fear  of  the  very  sons,  brothers, 
fathers,  who  share  the  daily  food  ;  fear  of  an  all- 
pervading,  intangible,  secret,  destructive,  aluiost 
occult,  power  that  strikes  home  and  spares 
neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition — this  and  noth- 
ing else  has  been  the  cause  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  the  insurrection. 
To  fully  understand  the  extent  of  the  secret 
influence  thus  exerted  on  the  natives,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  consider  certain  anthropological  pecul- 
iarities of  the  people.  Physiologically,  the  Fili- 
pino is  much  nearer  the  primitive  stock  than  the 
European  or  American.  The  shape  of  the  skull 
is  different.  There  is  a  much  smaller  develop- 
ment in  front  of  the  transverse  suture,  with  a 
much  larger  development  behind  that  division. 
This  would  indicate  what  has  been  actually  ob- 
served— that  the  animal  faculties  of  cunning, 
secretiveness,  and  instinct  are  relatively  more 
developed  among  them  than  with  us.  The  high- 
est form  of  wisdom  known  to  the  Filipino  intel- 
lect is  aptly  illustrated  by  contrasting  the  words 
<  <  astuto ''  and  <  <  sapiente"  He  is  cunning  as  op- 
posed to  wise.  His  powers  of  observation  and 
imitation  are  highly  developed,  but  his  power  of 
analysis  and  deduction  is  far  inferior  to  that 
found  in  the  Caucasian  race.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  skeleton  are  different.  The  femur 
is  longer,  the  toes  are  longer  and  more  separated. 
In  many  of  their  habits  they  resemble  our  com- 
mon ancestors,  the  monkey.  They  retain  more 
of  the  primordial  instinct  of  the  common  animal 
nature  than  we.  They  are,  therefore,  more 
amenable  to  secret,  mysterious,  awe-inspiring 
rites  and  ceremonies  than  we  are.  On  these  fun- 
damental charactenstics  of  their  natures  the 
shrewd  friars,  and  the  shrewder  native  leaders, 
have  played  craftily  with  their  Oriental  adapta- 
tions of  Christianity,  their  societies  and  dramatic 
ceremonies  of  initiation,  until  they  have  obtained 
an  ascendency  that  can  be  shaken  only  by  raising 
up  a  new  generation  free  from  these  influences. 
In  some  similar  way,  perhaps,  the  priests  of 
Osiris  dominated  ancient  Egypt  and  the  Druids 
controlled  the  tribes  of  prehistoric  Britain.  But 
whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence of  the  Katipunan  and  its  intimate  relation 
with  the  disorders  of  the  last  two  yeais. 
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Having  thus  sought  a  basis  of  explanation,  it 
becomes  possible  to  understand  the  Filipino  fight- 
ing man.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
he  is  also  a  Katipunan  ;  that  this  fearful  society, 
to  him  doubly  dreadful  by  reason  of  the  mystery 
in  which  its  operations  are  enveloped,  continually 
holds  over  his  head  a  fate  far  more  dreadful  than 
simple  death  in  battle,  and  that  it  often  executes 
this  fate  on  victims  within  his  own  knowledge 
with  relentless  severity.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
know  the  system  of  tactics  under  which  he  fights, 
and  the  orders  he  receives  from  his  chiefs,  as 
well  as  his  actual  conduct  in  battle.  For  over  a 
year  there  has  been  little  actual  figliting  as  we 
understand  the  word.  The  Filipino  soldier  sneaks 
up  near  a  town  filled  with  helpless  women  and* 
children  of  his  own  race.  He  crawls  up  noise- 
lessly under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  clad 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country,  ready  to 
run  away  at  the  slightest  sign  that  he  has  been 
discovered.  From  behind  some  sheltering  hedge 
of  bamboo,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away, 
he  delivers  one  or  two  ragged,  ill-directed  salvos 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  town.  Then, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  result  of  his 
fusillade,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  is  given,  he  runs 
away.  If  pursued,  he  secretes  his  arms  and  ap- 
pears as  a  humble  countryman.  To  facilitate 
this,  his  chiefs  teach  him  that  when  he  is  called 
out  as  an  active  Katipunan,  when  he  has  arms  in 
his  hands,  then  he  is  an  honorable  soldier  ;  but 
that  when  he  is  temporarily  dismissed,  when  he 
has  secreted  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  peace- 
ful occupations,  then  he  is  no  longer  a  soldier 
and  is  entitled  to  all  consideration  given  by  the 
American  Government  to  a  peaceful  citizen. 
The  poor  people  believe  these  teachings,  and  the 
above  analysis  of  native  character  will  show  why 
they  believe  them.  The  chiefs  know  better,  and 
ought  to  be  severely  punished  whenever  they  are 
caught. 

Yet  he  who  rates  the  Filipino  as  a  coward  is 
mistaken.  Face  to  face  with  unavoidable  dan- 
ger,  the  Filipino  is  often  as  cool  and  <*  nervy"  as 
a  white  man.  The  writer  has  seen  Filipino  of- 
ficers stand  up  under  hot  fire,  disdaining  to  take 
cover,  inspiring  and  stimulating  their  men,  ready 
to  die  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  duty  like  officers  and  gentlemen.  It 
shows  that  there  are  among  them  men  who  are 
the  equals  of  any  of  us  in  bravery,  that  first,  com- 
mon quality  of  all  soldiers,  over  which  in  its 
sublimer  illustrations  we  are  all  enthusiastic  and 
laudatory.  So  we  may  hold  that  it  is  not  cow- 
ardice that  has  caused  them  to  continually  run 
away  for  the  last  two  years,  which  has  prevented 
them  from  making  a  single  well -sustained  attack 
delivered  home  with  energy,  and  has  usually 


prevented  them  from  any  attack  except  as  above 
described.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in 
their  system  of  tactics,  designed  especially  for 
guerrilla  warfare.  These  regulations  were  writ- 
ten by  some  master  of  the  art  of  war  in  Spain ; 
tliey  were  sent  out  from  the  Filipino  Junta  in 
Madrid,  and  were  formally  adopted  by  Agui- 
naldo  just  after  the  fall  of  Malolos.  They  describe 
minutely  the  exact  system  of  annoyances  in  use 
by  their  forces,  and  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any 
other  style  of  fighting.  The  reason  is,  that  vic- 
tory in  the  field  is  no  longer  their  object,  but 
political  effect.  They  have  blindly  and  fatui- 
tously  hoped  by  useless  resistance  to  arouse  i 
sentiment  in  favor  of  withdrawal  in  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Such  a  warfare  of  partisans  and 
guerrillas  is  very  trying  on  even  the  victonous 
side,  because  there  are  no  substantial  results 
visible.  It  is  depressing,  wearing,  enervating. 
To  the  defeated  party  it  is  simply  destruction. 
It  is  the  greatest  calamity  than  can  befall  any 
people,  and  there  are  no  practicable  means  which 
will  put  an  end  to  it  that  are  not  justifiable  both 
legally  and  morally. 

Practically,  the  best  means  available  are  to  be 
chosen  between  two  methods.  The  first  is  the 
military  devastation  of  certain  limited  sections  of 
the  country,  making  them  untenable  as  hiding- 
places  and  retreats,  with  the  severest  application 
of  the  laws  of  war.  The  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  war  has  always  been  held  strictly  in 
check,  and  no  methods  have  been  sanctioned 
that  could  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  most 
scrupulous  conscience.  A  proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  been  ft 
single  execution  of  the  death  penalty  under 
American  rule  against  a  native,  except  for  horri- 
ble and  atrocious  murder  of  natives  by  natives. 
Even  in  these  cases,  the  most  exhaustive  proof 
has  been  required,  and  all  appeals  for  clemency 
having  any  basis  whatever  have  been  granted. 
Strict  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war  empowers 
the  commanding  officer  on  the  spot  to  execute 
summarily  every  one  of  these  detestable  guerril- 
las, whenever  and  wherever  caught.  If  such  a 
policy  were  adopted,  it  would  put  a  speedy  end 
to  guerrilla  warfare.  The  other  meUiod  is  to 
officially  declare  the  insurrection  at  an  end,  thns 
depriving  these  guerrillas  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  war  that  have  been  tacitly  extended 
to  cover  them.  Then  bring  every  man  of  them 
to  trial  by  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  as  fast  w 
they  can  be  caught,  on  indictments  for  treason 
and  murder.  The  principal  objection,  to  this 
method  is  the  lack  of  civil  machinery  to  cany  it 
into  effect.  It  would,  of  ooursei  involye  all  the 
technical  delays  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawjtn 
can  invent ;  but  it  would  bring  the  deured  re* 
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suit  in  the  end,  by  a  slower  process.  This  last 
method,  more  in  consonance  with  our  ideas  of 
justice,  is  the  one  that  has  been  actually  used. 
Such  offenders  were  tried  by  military  commis- 
sion until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  regime; 
henceforth  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  will  be  invoked,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  organized.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  until  July  1,  1901,  there  was  no  machinery 
in  existence  for  the  administration  of  justice  ex- 
cept the  military,  and  some  few  quasi  civil  courts 
established  under  military  authority. 

There  are  racial  peculiarities  common  to  all 
Oriental  peoples,  sharply  accentuated  in  this  peo- 
ple by  their  circumstances  and  environment  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries,  which  further  com- 
plicate the  situation,  and  which  the  new  civil 
goveniment  will  have  to  face.  These  people 
become  accustomed  only  very  slowly  to  new  condi- 
tions, ideas,  and  systems.  They  associate  all  such 
new  things  with  the  persons  who  introduce  them. 
The  departure  of  that  person,  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  one,  causes  a  reversion  to  their  primitive 
state  of  fear  and  distrust.  Hence,  frequent 
cliangos  of  systems  or  officials  are  undesirable,  so 
far  as  tlie  effect  on  the  native  population  is  con- 
('('ined.  Even  in  our  own  rigime,  there  have  been 
I'lir  too  many  such  changes.  First  there  was  the 
leign  of  military  law  pure  and  simple.  This  was 
a  necessary  result  of  the  hostile  campaigns  in 
which  we  were  at  that  time  engaged,  through  no 
fault  of  our  own.  Then  there  was  a  form  of 
local  administration  instituted  by  General  Orders 
No.  43,  1899  ;  a  slightly  different  system  was 
inaugurated  by  General  Orders  No.  40,  of  1900, 
before  the  first  was  even  well  established.  Now 
there  is  a  civil  government  by  a  commission,  and 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  when  Congress  shall 
act  there  will  be  still  further  alterations.  Before 
all  this  there  was,  in  1898,  the  shadow  of  Spanish 
rule.  Then  came  the  imperial  •* republic"  of 
Aguinaldo  ;  then  the  reign  of  Aguinaldo,  the 
dictator  (to  all  intents  and  purposes)  ;  then  the 
disorganization  of  all  government  and  the  substi- 
tution for  rightful  authority  of  that  of  a  monstrous 
secret  society,  beneath  the  baleful  influence  of 
whicli  righteousness,  truthfulness,  peace,  moral- 
ity, and  every  virtue  known  among  men  were 
being  fast  extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  this 
people,  doomed  to  so  many  misfortunes,  so  that 
in  many  localities  had  actually  been  instituted  a 
saturnalia  of  crimes  the  relation  of  which  would 
be  shocking  to  those  sentimental  persons  who 
affect  to  look  with  horror  on  the  merciful  work 
of  the  trained  soldier,  which  has  ended  these  con- 
ditions and  brought  some  semblance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  the  distracted  country.  All  these 
changes  in  the  organic  government  of  the  coun- 


try have  swept  over  it  since  July,  1898.  Surely 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  poor,  ignorant, 
bewildered,  illiterate  native  is  in  doubt  as  to 
where  his  allegiance  rightfully  rests  and  gives  it 
to  the  strongest  present  force  in  his  locality. 
Most  of  us  would  do  the  same  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Here,  then,  is  indicated  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  stable  system,  strong,  just,  capable 
of  development  along  progressive  lines  without 
revolutionary  methods,  and — permanent.  Such  a 
system  must  be  implanted  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  military  power  and  maintained  by  the  same 
power  as  long  as  necessary — which  will  probably 
be  for  at  least  one  generation.  This  is  just  what 
the  United  States  is  doing. 

The  Filipino  has  standards  of  morality  that 
are  different  from  ours.  For  example,  the  Ameri- 
can teaches  his  son  to  be  candid  and  truthful. 
We  regard  these  qualities  as  the  true  touchstone 
of  character.  The  Filipino  tells  his  progeny  to 
be  secretive  and  deceptive,  especially  toward 
strangers.  He  looks  with  unmitigated  contempt 
upon  any  one  who  betrays  that  he  knows  any- 
thing about  any  occurrence  or  transaction.  Some 
say  that  if  you  can  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
native  he  becomes  frank  and  truthful.  The  writer 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  some  knowledge  of  Tagalo  ;  has 
known  the  natives  very  intimately  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  has  come  into  contact  with  them  in 
almost  every  conceivable  situation.  In  all  this 
experience,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  writer 
has  yet  to  find  a  single  Filipino  whose  word 
could  be  trusted  in  any  transaction.  On  receiv- 
ing a  statement  from  any  of  them,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  weigh  that  statement,  analyze  it, 
view  it  in  every  light,  and  finally  to  accept  only 
so  much  of  it  as  may  be  found  to  be  supported 
by  other  and  independent  information.  This 
arises  from  a  limitation  of  Filipino  character. 
It  is  not  in  them  to  tell  the  truth  unreservedly, 
without  bias  or  color  ;  perhaps  they  cannot  see 
it  that  way.  Ability  to  deceive  another  person, 
with  the  sub- dominant  idea  of  self -protection,  is 
the  highest  native  test  of  character  and  ability. 
In  exact  proportion  as  a  native  sees  that  he  can- 
not deceive  another  person,  his  estimate  of  that 
person  rises.  If  in  addition  this  person  deceives 
him  a  few  times,  he  gladly  recognizes  a  superior 
and  cultivates  his  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  his  superior  methods. 

From  the  foregoing  partial  explanation  of 
some  existing  conditions  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  no  American  can  fully  trust  the  word — or 
oath-^of  any  Filipino  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
relations  with  them.  The  hereditary,  instinctiye 
inclination  of  the  native  U>  deceive  a  stranger 
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and  a  foreigner ;  the  innate  hostility  they,  like 
other  Asiatics,  evince  to  all  innovations  ;  the 
antipathies  and  animosities  resulting  from  the 
last  three  years  of  strife  ;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  terrible  secret  obligations,  the  far-reaching 
influence,  of  the  hideous  Katipunan  Society — all 
these  combined  make  it  a  very  safe  proposition 
to  lay  down  for  our  guidance,  at  least  in  the 
proximate  future,  that  no  representations  ema- 
nating from  Filipino  sources  are  worthy  of  cre- 
dence unless  strongly  supported  by  other  infor- 
mation or  circumstances.  Not  but  what  there 
may  be  even  now  sporadic  cases  of  truth -telling 
among  them — isolated  instances  where  intelligent 
natives  have  perceived  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  become  apparently  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  are  assisting  the  authorities  witli  more 
or  less  sincerity  and  zeal.  But,  in  general,  the 
natives  of  this  generation,  by  heredity,  by  youth- 
ful training,  by  environment,  by  inclination,  and 
by  circumstances  now  beyond  control,  are  as  in- 
capable of  correctly  transmitting  the  truth  as  a 
warped  mirror  is  incapable  of  reflecting  an  un- 
distorted  image. 

Hence,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  teach  them 
that  Americans  can  be  trusted.  We  must  go 
deeper.  We  must  implant  in  them  the  same 
principles  that  ought  to — and  do,  fundamentally 
— govern  us  in  our  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  them.  We  must  radically  uproot  the  false 
ideas  and  false  ideals  that  have  become  incor- 
porated into  their  national  character  and  replace 
them  by  the  true  ones  on  which  free,  self-gov- 
erning nations  are  founded.  We  must  do  all 
this  before  it  will  be  possible  to  think  of  an  in- 
dependent Filipino  nation  in  the  manner  that 
their  orators  and  some  dreaming  theorists  in  the 
United  States  have  proposed.  To  launch  them 
on  the  troubled  sea  of  international  difficulties 
too  soon  will  only  be  to  see  their  small  casco  run 
down  and  appropriated  by  some  larger  vessel 
that  understands  better  the  art  of  navigating 
those  troublous  seas.  It  would  be  to  set  them 
adrift  without  chart  or  compass,  without  navi- 
gator or  destination — a  nondescript  derelict  afloat 
on  the  ocean  of  time,  a  menace  to  all  other  na- 
tions, a  reproach  to  our  civilization  and  to  our 
national  honor.  Free  institutions  rest  funda- 
mentally on  those  characteristics  of  free  peoples 
which  are  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence between  their  individual  constituents. 
Truth-telling,  candor,  honesty,  the  sacredness  of 
the  home,  the  equality  before  the  law  of  all  citi- 
zens, right-line  thinking  as  opposed  to  Filipino 
mental  processes  that  proceed  on  curves  of  the 
Tith  degree,  and,  above  all,  that  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  governmental 
processes  which  we  base  on  the  general  diffusion 


among  our    people   of    these    characteristics — 

these  things  are  to  be  ]:)odily  implanted  in  this 
people  before  it  will  be  possible  to  have  in  them, 
individually  or  collectively,  that  confidence  which 
must  exist  before  they  can  become  a  free,  cajia- 
ble,  self-governing  nation  in  the  international 
sense. 

The  immediate  and  radical  introduction  of  our 
own  language  is  the  only  direct  means  to  accom- 
plish these  ends.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
other  course  should  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
Spanish,  of  all  languages,  is  associated  with 
memories,  ideas,  and  systems  that  it  is  desirable 
for  them  to  forget.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
them  have  any  knowledge  of  that  language  :  less 
than  half  of  these  can  use  it  correctly.  It  is 
about  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  country  to 
find  a  capable  Spanish -English  interpreter.  If 
we  are  to  foster  and  legalize  any  language  other 
than  our  own,  it  should  be  the  language  of  the 
people.  But  here  the  difficulty  arises  that  they 
have  no  community  of  language.  Tagalo,  the 
commercial  language,  is  spoken  by  only  a  small 
minority,  although  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  all  the  native  tongues.  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  even  a  passable  grammar ;  but 
there  are  insuperable  racial  antipathies  that  pre- 
vent its  general  adoption.  Hence,  the  adoption 
of  some  language  foreign  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  is  a  necessity.  If  so,  it  would  appear 
that  our  own  is  the  most  desirable,  as  being 
familiar  to  at  least  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
The  absence  of  any  common  language  favors  the 
adoption  of  our  own,  which  is  now  spoken  by 
nearly  as  many  natives  as  speak  Spanish.  It  is 
especially  desirable  to  unlock  for  them  the  great 
storehouse  of  English  and  American  literature 
and  traditions.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
diffusion  among  them  of  the  English  language. 
As  fast  as  we  anglicize  their  language,  just  that 
fast  can  we  hope  to  Americanize  their  life  and 
modes  of  thought ;  just  so  fast  will  we  finJ 
them  in  sympathy  with  our  own  aspirations  and 
ideals  ;  just  so  fast  will  the  problems  to  be  solved 
here  become  cognate  to  those  at  home. 

To  progress  along  these  indicated  lines,  four 
things  are  very  necessary  : 

1.  The  formal  adoption  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  the  language  of  legal  instruments  and 
of  the  courts. 

2.  Readjustment  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  Philippines,  so  that  the  American  merchant 
and  manufacturer  will  not  find  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  country.  If  the  Yankee  is 
given  an  even  chance,  he  will  beat  the  world  in 
these  markets.  He  is  at  least  entitled  to  thst^ 
as  this  is  United  States  territory.  It  has  been 
granted  to  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii ;  it  ought  not 
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to  be  delayed  in  the  Philippines  longer  than  war 
conditions  require. 

3..  Education  along  American  methods,  in  free 
public  schools,  at  which  attendance  shall  be  com- 
pulsory, and  in  which  the  English  language  shall 
be  tauglit,  as  in  all  other  American  public  schools. 
Much  has  been  done  already  in  this  direction,  but 
tlie  surface  only  of  the  field  has  been  scratched. 
Plow  deep,  with  straight  furrows,  in  this  field 
and  the  crop  will  repay  all  expenses  in  a  very 
short  time.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
this,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

4.  One  other  point  deserves  consideration. 
The  land  titles  of  the  country  must  be  quieted  in 


some  way,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  transfers 
to  be  made.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  coun* 
try  are  very  great ;  its  agricultural  resources  are 
still  greater.  But  no  American  is  safe  in  invest- 
ments until  some  general  system  of  land  tenure 
is  adopted  and  existing  titles  are  determined. 
Once  this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  profitable  field 
for  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  miner. 
As  fast*  as  the  prospector  penetrates  the  interior, 
lawlessness  must  disappear ;  and  the  intimate 
contact  that  freer  commercial  relations  will  bring 
with  our  own  country  will  be  the  most  powerful 
educating  and  civilizing  agent  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions. 
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BY  CAPT.  H.  L.  HAWTHORNE. 

(Of  the  United  States  Artillery  Ck>rp8.) 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  lack 
of  appreciative  comprehension  by  natives 
of  the  Philippines  of  the  character  and  intentions 
of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  design  and  future 
effect  of  the  republican  institutions  introduced 
by  us  among  them,  that  a  word  from  their  view- 
point concerning  these  things  may  be  acceptable 
to  American  readers.  An  added  interest  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  natures  and  character  of 
the  Filipinos  have  not  been  very  fully  exploited, 
or  have  been  presented  by  writers  who  have  seen 
them  either  in  the  misleading  condition  of  in- 
surrectionary unrest,  or  as  they  appeared  to  these 
writers  in  the  restricted  life  of  Manila. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  extent  of 
the  experience  which  justifies  me  in  believing 
tiiat  1  am  able  to  show  the  Filipino  in  a  more 
intimate  light  than  most  of  those  who  have  fur- 
nished our  people  with  their  conceptions  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines. 

My  introduction  to  the  Filipinos  began  a  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  Manila ;  and  for  the  six 
months  of  peace  which  followed,  1  was  in  daily 
contact  with  them  and  watched  their  sentiments 
change  from  confidence,  liking,  and  respect  to 
distrust,  hatred,  and  ridicule.  Some  of  the 
events  which  produced  this  change  are  well 
known  ;  but  many  of  the  subtle  undercurrents 
of  feeling  and  thought  that  aided  in  this  unhappy 
separation  are  not  generally  known,  and  were 
due,  in  part,  to  causes  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  and,  in  part,  were  inevitable  from  the 
unbridgeable  chasm  between  the  two  races,  then 
in  contact  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  troublous 


story  of  these  unfortunate  days.  The  insurrec- 
tion then  began,  and  I  met  them  in  the  field 
many  times,  both  as  soldiers  and  as  neutrals,  in 
towns,  villages,  and  farms,  far  removed  from  the 
initial  ground  of  the  struggle,  and  distant  from 
the  centers. of  that  enthusiasm  which  brought 
about  the  inception  of  the  Filipino  republic. 

After  many  months  of  strife,  and  after  the 
rebel  forces  had  been  scattered  and  crippled  be- 
yond the  power  for  concerted  action,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  I  came  in  contact  with  a  city 
of  natives  left  by  the  tide  of  war  within  the 
American  lines,  yet  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
active  spirits  of  insurrection  but  that  their  .awing 
influence  could  be  felt.  Under  the  secret  goad- 
ing of  these,  a  period  of  intrigue  and  deception 
was  begun  by  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to 
both  sides  to  know  how  far  to  trust  and  how 
much  to  suspect. 

Such  conditions  try  men's  souls,  and  expose 
to  dangerous  mishaps  weaknesses  of  character 
and  bad  racial  instincts. 

This  city  was  once  rich  and  populous,  and  was 
the  place  where  had  been  bom  the  first  great 
rebellion  against  the  Spanish  tyrants.  My  duties 
here  were  both  military  and  civil.  Another 
period  of  field-service  followed  this,  but  in  a  new 
sphere,  and,  it  could  almost  be  said,  in  a  new 
country  and  among  a  new  people. 

My  first  experiences  were  among  the  natives  of 
the  Island  of  Luzon,  who  were  mostly  Tai^als. 
Now,  I  found  myself  among  the  Visayansand 
under  wholly  different  war  conditions,  and  where^ 
during  most  of  my  stay  for  eight  months,  the 
civil  problems  grew  to  be  the  more  important 
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The  leading  insurgents  among  the  Yisayans  of 
the  Island  of  Samar  (my  station)  were  importa- 
tions from  Luzon  and  were  Ta^als,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  men  of  mixed  bloodj  like  nearly  all 
the  insurgent  leaders.  It  is  true  that  many  na- 
tive Visayans  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  ;  but 
there  were  many  more  who  welcomed  the  Ameri- 
cans and  who  dealt  honestly  and  fairly  with  our 
authorities  in  the  face  of  secret  threats  and  the 
half -understood  political  uncertainty  of  our  oc- 
cupation. 

This  uncertainty  of  our  tenure  was  always  pres- 
ent in  their  minds  ;  and,  although  it  slowly  dis- 
sipated under  a  growing  confidence  and  an  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  steadiness  of  our  policy,  the 
unwavering  aid  and  support  we  had  from  these 
people  was  a  tribute  to  their  moral  courage  and 
strong  desire  for  good  government. 

From  the  two  years  and  seven  months*  ex- 
perience thus  outlined,  I  have  gained  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  sentiments  of  the  Filipinos,  of  their 
thoughts  of  us,  and  of  a  few  of  their  mental  and 
moral  characteristics. 

In  considering  the  Filipino,  and  in  judging 
his  mental  and  political  impulses,  we  must  never 
forget  the  indelible  brand  placed  on  his  present 
generation  by  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous 
hand  of  Spanish  authority.  It  is  plain  to  those 
who  have  seen,  that,  where  that  authority  was 
most  active  and  vigorous,  the  native  people  were 
the  more  distinctly  affected  in  moral  and  political 
obliquity.  The  Tagals  were  the  Spaniards*  near- 
est neighbors,  their  most  serious  enemies,  and 
their  closest  imitators.  The  Visayans,  who  were 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture  or  fishing,  were 
distant,  and  less  mixed  with  Spanish  and  Chinese 
blood  ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  simpler  in  dis- 
position and  mental  processes,  less  insurrection- 
ary, and  less  savage  and  subtle  than  the  Tagals. 

To  the  Filipino,  the  American  came  first  as  a 
rescuer,  then  as  a  purchaser  of  their  islands,  with 
all  they  held  of  wealth,  population,  and  history. 
Our  unhesitating  grapple  with  the  Spanish  rulers, 
and  their  immediate  and  almost  lightning-like 
overthrow,  filled  the  natives  with  respect,  awe, 
and  enthusiasm.  The  pause  that  followed,  during 
which  the  game  of  international  diplomacy  was 
being  played  far  beyond  their  knowledge  and 
comprehension,  was  filled  by  a  gradually  growing 
sense  of  their  importance,  of  the  absence  of  any 
directing  authority,  and  of  a  full  freedom  to  live 
and  enjoy. 

In  the  distant  provinces,  the  principal  emotion 
was  the  relief  felt  by  the  disappearance  or  inac- 
tivity of  Spanish  authority  ;  and  to  those  people 
the  Americans  seem(?d  only  a  hand  laid  tempora- 
rily on  the  now  inert  Spanish  power  at  Manila. 
Knowledge  of  events  passed  through  the  islands 


slowly  and  inaccurately,  and  definitions  and  pur- 
poses of  policy  and  international  bargaining  and 
rights  were  unheard  of.  Then  came  the  dawning 
of  the  republic,  told  to  them  by  their  own  people 
in  terms  to  be  understood  and  by  methods  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  less  onerous 
and  more  acceptable  because  of  their  origin. 
Then  it  began  to  be  said  that  the  Americans  were 
advancing  claims  for  the  right  to  possess  and  gov- 
ern ;  that  all  the  work  for  the  certainty  of  peace 
and  plenty,  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  would  be 
put  aside  ;  and  that  this  unknown  people  who  be- 
longed to  the  Western  world,  from  which  the 
Spanish  had  emerged,  wished  to  place  themselves 
on  the  vacated  throne  of  the  expelled  rulers. 

These  sentiments  and  thoughts  did  not  grow 
out  of  deceptions  voiced  by  the  Filipino  leaders. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  misleading  and 
ignorant  rumors  were  circulated  by  them  to  effect 
the  final  purj)ose  of  insurrection.  It  is  also  no 
doubt  true  tiiat  some  of  the  most  desperate  and 
ambitious  malcontents  contemplated  the  insurrec- 
tion from  the  first,  and  understood  fully  that 
such  action  was  rebellion  against  perfectly  plain 
international  rights. 

But  in  these  early  days  no  such  base  proceed- 
ings were  necessary  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  this 
politically  neglected  people  toward  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  new  government  and  to  an  enthusiasm 
for  those  who  sprang  from  among  them  to  places 
of  leadership  and  infiuence.  An  almost  total 
want  of  intercommunication  was  responsible,  in 
a  measure,  for  this  situation,  as  was  also  credu- 
lity ;  while  the  apparent  purposelessness  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  was  a  factor  at  the  beginning. 
This,  then,  was  the  outlook  of  the  mass  of  Fili- 
pinos at  this  period  on  the  intentions  of  the 
American  Government. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the 
American  people  were  introduced  to  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  persons  of  the  soldiers' 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  army  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
State  volunteers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  These  levies  were  hurriedly 
raised  by  the  several  States,  shabbily  equipped 
by  the  United  States,  and  concentrated  on  fleets 
of  hired  transports,  with  almost  every  thing  want- 
ing in  the  way  of  reserved  supplies  and  field 
transportation.  The  physical  examination  of  re- 
cruits was  lax,  the  uniforms  of  poor  material 
and  ill-fitting,  the  arms  old-fashioned,  the  amma- 
nition  worse,  the  training  of  the  men  as  a  mass 
almost  nothing,  and  the  oflScers  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed in  that  disappointing  method  so  long 
known  to  us.  At  the  close  of  the  few  dayi' 
march  and  battle  for  the  possession  of  Manilas- 
days  spent  in  hardship,  in  mad,  in  oontiiiuoai 
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rains,  in  disease  and  vermin -infected  swamps 
below  that  city — this  army  took  possession ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
surrection the  native  was  in  close  contact  with 
the  representative  American.  He  found  him 
boisterous,  rough,  shabbily  dressed,  seemingly 
undisciplined,  and,  in  spite  of  his  giant  frame, 
an  easy  victim  apparently  to  disease.  Even  in 
tliose  montlis  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  hospitals 
filled  alarmingly,  some  organizations  showing  as 
high  as  15  to  20  per  cent.  sick.  The  causes  for 
this  we  all  know  ;  but  to  the  Filipino  it  meant 
but  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  the  climate  of 
his  islands  would  prove  deadly  to  light-skinned 
Americans.  He  saw  also  much  drunkenness,  a 
vice  so  little  to  his  taste  ;  he  felt  the  burden  of 
increasing  prices  forced  up  by  American  occupa- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  the  hand  of  the  law  was  laid 
on  his  pet  predilections,  some  of  which  were  in- 
nocent, and  some  distinctly  bad. 

The  impressions  thus  created  passed  into  the 
provinces  ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe,  the  un- 
friendliness engendered  by  them  between  the  two 
races  was  skillfully  used  by  the  native  leaders  to 
deepen  that  feeling  into  hatred,  repugnance,  and 
fear. 

To  make  certain  that  the  object  of  this  article 
is  not  misunderstood,  the  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  my  initial  purpose  :  to  give  what  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  viewpoint  of  the  Filipino 
in  regard  to  his  conception  of  American  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  design  and  future  effect  of  the 
institutions  which  we  declared  we  would  establish 
among  them.  It  matters  not  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article  whether  the  conditions  on  which 
his  belief  was  founded  were  true  or  false,  or  ig- 
norantly  interpreted.  He  judged  us  all  by  what 
he  saw  ;  and  although  he  did  not  see  all,  nor 
clearly,  nor  did  he  realize  how  great  was  his  mis- 
conception, yet  to  him  the  picture  was  complete, 
and  the  mental  and  moral  effect  upon  him  was 
as  true  and  as  real  as  though  the  analysis  was 
exact. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  in  the  Filipino 
mind  even  the  haziest  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  republican  methods  and  institutions, 
or  to  look  for  an  appreciation  of  the  checks  and 
balances  by  which  its  component  parts  are  ad- 
justed. They  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
see  practically  absolute  power  in  the  control  of  a 
military  governor,  to  see  even  in  the  hands  of 
distant,  petty  ofiBcials  arbitrary  power  to  the  limit 
of  life  or  death,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  conquer- 
ing general  and  admiral  unable  to  proceed  to 
government  or  dictation  was  strange  and  con- 
fusing. After  those  first  dramatic  weeks,  the 
Americans  had  suddenly  stopped  all  advance, 
ceased  to  war^  and  had  marked  about  them  a 


circumscribed  line  in  which  to  live  and  rule.  The 
Americans  seemed  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  millions  scattered  over  the  many  islands,  in 
the  far  provinces,  and  on  the  expansive  plains. 
No  newspapers  spread  abroad  the  story  of  the 
bitter  diplomatic  struggle,  the  kindliness  of  our 
home  people  at  that  period,  or  the  hopes  of  a 
great  political  future  under  the  government  of  a 
mild  republic.  The  movement  for  their  own  re- 
public came  to  them  slowly  and  naturally,  and, 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  by  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent development.  This  penetrated  to  places  so 
distant  that  the  presence  of  the  Americans  was 
but  faintly  felt,  and  their  pretensions  to  owner- 
ship unheard  of.  The  American,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, was  far  better  and  generally  known  than 
was  any  statement  of  his  political  rights  and 
claims. 

In  the  meantime  the  native  republic  grew,  and 
the  leaders  drew  about  them  an  army  whose  raison 
d^Mre  to  the  whole  people  was  by  no  means  as  a 
menace  to  the  foreign  forces  at  Manila.  These 
leaders  knew  full  well,  of  course,  of  the  conflict 
toward  which  they  were  drawing  the  Filipino 
people,  and  by  slow  degrees  made  their  cause  a 
national  one.  With  a  people  easily  stirred,  easily 
roused  by  vague  enticing  principles,  the  more 
desirous  as  they  were  the  more  unknown  and  un- 
experienced, under  circumstances  where  false 
rumor  was  not  easily  corrected,  the  task  was  sim- 
ple and  the  deception  complete.  The  conceptions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manila  and  Cavite  prov- 
inces, brought  about  by  causes  already  noted,  be- 
came of  easy  and  general  belief  to  the  far  con- 
fines of  the  archipelago.  There  were  also  other 
emissaries  of  American  dislike  abroad  in  this  un- 
fortunate land,  not  the  least  of  which  were  the 
conquered  Spaniards  and  renegade  fathers  of  the 
Church.  These,  however,  belonged  to  those  sub- 
tle influences  which  no  one  man  can  know  exact- 
ly or  fully,  but  of  which  all  men  of  those  days 
were  aware. 

It  is  plain  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
topographical  conditions  of  the  islands  of  the 
Philippine  group  that  their  inhabitants  had  but 
the  vaguest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  American 
pretensions.  As  time  went  on,  this  ignorance 
made  fallow  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  revolutionary 
enterprises  of  the  officials  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  new  Filipino  government.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  hostile  feeling  toward  us  grew 
up  among  these  people,  nor  can  they  fairly  be 
held  culpable  for  the  inevitable  trend  toward  in- 
surrection. When  the  moment  came  for  active 
hostilities,  the  whole  people  were  united  in  the 
daring  sentiment  of  independence  ;  but  this  feel- 
ing was  founded  on  such  shallow  principles,  and 
was  fostered  by  such  questionable  methods,  that 
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it  ceased  to  be  self-sustaining  so  soon  as  the  power 
and  real  purposes  of  the  United  States  were  fully 
disclosed.  There  is  ample  proof  of  this,  plain  on 
every  hand,  to  those  of  us  who  witnessed  its  col- 
lapse, when  our  cohimns  subsequently  penetrated 
the  country.  As  disaster  after  disaster  overtook 
their  military  and  civil  forces,  the  facility  for  de- 
ception was  withdrawn  from  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  the  state  of  ignorance  of  the 
people  lessened,  until  they  were  no  longer  in 
doubt  of  the  purposes  of  our  Government.  It  is 
a  splendid  tribute  to  these  simple  folk  that  they 
fell  away  so  rapidly  from  the  desperate  demands 
of  the  failing  cause,  thus  depriving  it  of  all  re- 
served sources  for  recuperation.  And  it  was  not 
fear  and  demoralization  that  drove  these  people 
80  quickly  from  their  allegiance  to  the  native  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  sentiment  of  fear  kept 
them  aloof  from  us  for  a  time,  and  this,  once  over- 
come, completed  the  pacific  conquest. 

It  is  my  full  belief  now,  that  at  no  time  was 
the  whole  Filipino  people  united  against  us. 
They  seemed  at  first,  it  is  true,  to  be  in  accord  ; 
but  this  was  founded  on  the  simple  delight  pro- 
duced by  the  downfall  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
exhilaration  of  freedom,  and  not  from  any  clear 
purpose  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  American  con- 
trol. It  was  not  possible  to  weld  them  into  a 
homogeneous  people  by  the  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence alone,  because  their  minds  were  too 
simple  to  accept  that  vague  condition  as  capable 
of  meeting  all  their  wants,  and  because  the  domi- 
nant and  compelling  desire  among  them  was  a 
wish  for  a  relief  from  tlie  anxietv  and  distress  so 
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closely  associated  with  the  domineering  rule  of 
Spain.  In  addition  to  this,  the  average  Filipino 
mind  was  too  elemental  and  their  natures  too 
sensitive  and  timid  to  face  for  long  the  tempestu- 
ous life  of  insurrection,  and  to  give  all  for  what 
seemed  to  mean  only  discomfort  and  trouble. 

Everywhere  were  evidences  of  this  state  of 
things  as  the  war  progressed.  We  all  felt  at 
first  tlie  genei-al  hostility  ;  then  the  demoralizing 
fear  of  the  Americans  as  they  swept  through  the 
islands  ;  then  the  acceptance  of  our  rule  when 
that  fear  subsided  ;  then  the  equal  dread  of  the 
insurgents  in  arms  ;  and,  finally,  their  entire  re- 
pudiation of  these  irreconcilables,  and  soon  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for,  and  support  of,  the 
new  government. 

There  are  no  records  nor  testimony  to  show 
how  numerous  were  our  opponents  in  the  field. 
No  official  statement,  so  far  as  known,  has  ever 
been  published.  A  fair  total  based  on  estimates 
of  the  forces  around  Manila  in  the  first  days'  bat- 
tles, and  an  allowance  for  guards  in  cities  and 
towns  and  on  other  islands,  would  be  about  GO,  - 
000  armed  and  enrolled  fighting  men,  of  whom 


probably  one-half  were  armed  with  firearms.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  many  thousands 
more  warned  for  duty  and  subject  to  call.  These 
latter  soon  disappeared  as  an  enrolled  force,  with 
the  disintegration  of  their  armies,  to  seek  their 
distant  homes  or  to  flee  before  our  troops.  This 
was  the  element  which  the  Filipino  commanders 
vainly  tried  to  call  to  the  colors  as  their  ranks 
thinned  from  losses  and  desertion.  Then  came 
conscription,  and  when  this  failed,  the  militaiy 
authorities  went  through  the  form  of  dismissing 
the  <*  soldiers  who  could  be  spared"  to  their 
homes  for  the  harvesting  season. 

If  we  accept  the  claim  that  this  insurrection 
was  a  patriotic  uprising  of  a  people,  we  must  ad- 
mit its  evanescent  quality,  when  a  nation  of  ten 
millions  produced  but  60,000  soldiers  in  its  best 
days.  It  was  not  a  united  nation  which  faced 
us,  but  a  remnant  held  together  at  the  beginning 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hope  for  freedom,  and 
afterward  by  misrepresentation  and  deception. 
I  sincerely  believe  that,  had  the  Filipino  nation 
been  arrayed  against  us,  we  never  would  have 
conquered  them  without  the  extremity  of  anni- 
hilation— a  process  that  would  have  been  intol- 
erable to  a  free  people. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  another 
element  among  the  influences  that  bore  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  and  helped 
to  create  their  views  and  attitude  toward  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  said  that  they  felt  the  sympa- 
thy and  heard  the  words  of  encouragement  prof- 
fered them  by  those  in  the  United  States  who 
looked  with  unfriendliness  on  the  policy  of  our 
Government  in  this  acquired  territory.  An  in- 
quiry into  this  plainly  involves  political  issues 
and  persons,  and  however  prepared  to  speak  1 
might  be,  and  however  fair  I  might  judge  it  to 
be  to  take  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Filipinos  the 
responsibilities  which  flowed  from  this  condition, 
I  am  properly  deterred  by  the  restrictioiis  of 
army  regulations. 

It  is  possible  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
mentality  of  the  Filipino  has  conveyed  an  un- 
flattering impression  of  his  intelligence  and  of 
his  lack  of  imagination.  Such  a  thought  would 
not  be  just,  and  would  be  time  only  in  considering 
his  want  of  scholastic  training  and  knowledge, 
and  his  somewhat  pronounced  weakness  for  super- 
stition. A  writer  of  extended  experience  among 
them  has  stated  that  they  are  not  uneducated, 
and  that  schooling  has  been  general  throughout 
tlie  islands.  Just  how  much  he  wished  to  con- 
vey by  these  statements  can  be  judged  only  by 
his  conclusion  that  they  were  fully  prepared  for 
self-government.  This  certainly  has  not  been  my 
observation.  Many  officers  will  recall  that  a  large 
percentage  of  those  men  who  took  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 
Men  of  education  among  them  have  freely  ad- 
mitted the  general  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  among  the  Filipinos 
without  admiring  their  many  good  and  whole- 
some qualities.  Nearly  all  of  their  weaknesses 
of  character  and  disposition  are  due  to  causes  for 
which  they  should  not  be  held  accountable.  What 
is  bad  or  vicious  in  them  is  not  in  the  blood,  but 
in  the  influence  of  example  and  custom.  If  we 
will  remove  from  their  daily  lives  the  presence  of 
an  immoral  government  and  of  venal  and  licentious 
officials,  and  from  their  surroundings  the  squalor 
incident  to  a  corrupt  and  grasping  tax-system, 
then  we  w^ill  advance  them  far  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  civilization  ;  we  will  rouse  in  them 
a  desire  for  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  homely 
luxuries,  eradicate  those  qualities  of  sloth  and 
deceit  which,  after  all,  are  but  skin  deep,  and 
bring  into  pleasing  prominence  their  natural 
tractableness,  good  nature,  love  of  family,  and 


virtuous  living.  Their  religious  fervor  needs  no 
cure,  except  at  the  head  ;  and  this  is  the  one 
good  inheritance — could  we  forget  the  wrongs 
done  by  individuals — which  the  departed  power 
of  Spain  has  left  behind. 

The  part  taken  by  our  army  in  the  civil  settle- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  a  page  in  his- 
tory that  may  never  be  written,  but  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  Filipinos  with  gratitude  and 
respect.  It  was  from  that  army  that  they  gained 
the  true  definition  of  official  honor  ;  and  with  un- 
accustomed eyes  they  saw  its  members  using  every 
power  of  mind  and  body  in  the  development  of 
good  government  and  fair  dealings,  with  no  in- 
centive beyond  right  principle,  and  no  reward 
but  clear  conscience.  They  looked,  as  was  natural 
to  men  of  their  training,  for  motives,  either  sinis- 
ter or  selfish  ;  for  it  was  not  conceivable  that 
health,  and  home,  and  even  life  would  be  risked 
or  thrown  away  for  the  mere  contemplation  of 
duty  done  and  honor  satisfied.  But  it  has  come 
to  pass,  and  their  eyes  are  opened  and  they  believe. 
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THE  unprecedented  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  ;  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  game,  furred  and  feathered,  from  large 
sections  as  human  occupation  advances  ;  the  nat- 
ural passion  of  mankind  for  hunting,  and  the 
increased  intelligence  of  our  people,  resulting 
from  the  diffusion  of  education,  make  the  subject 
of  game-protection  one  of  almost  general  inter- 
est. Time  was  when  our  game-supply  seemed 
inexhaustible,  but  w^e  have  lived  to  realize 
that,  bountiful  as  Nature  has  been,  we  must 
not  abuse  her  trust,  or  we  shall  forfeit  one  of  her 
kindest  gifts. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  two 
men,  still  in  life's  vigor,  pointed  out  to  me  a 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where,  in  the  fifties, 
they  had  slaughtered  hundreds  of  buffalo.  At 
the  time  they  spoke,  there  was  not  a  buffalo 
witliin  a  thousand  miles  of  the  spot.  In  the 
sixties,  I  shot,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  hun- 
dreds of  wild  pigeons,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
wild  pigeon  in  Virginia  for  twenty- five  years. 

Over  vast  sections  of  our  land,  game  of  many 
kinds  has  been  altogether  exterminated  or  sadly 
decimated.  Yet,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
tenacity  w^ith  which  the  beasts  and  birds  still 
linger  about  the  spots  which  were  their  favorite 


haunts  before  the  white  man  came  to  disturb  them . 
When  John  Smith  made  his  map  of  Virginia  in 
1607,  he  ornamented  it  with  deer  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River,  about  where  the  counties 
of  Surry  and  Sussex  are  now  located,  and  with 
turkey  on  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and 
the  York  rivers,  to  show  where  these  were  most 
abundant.  Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  a  great  many  people  have  settled  there, 
but  deer  and  turkey  most  abound  in  Virginia 
still  at  the  places  designated  by  John  Smitli  as 
their  favorite  haunts  in  his  day.  The  Great 
South  Bay  and  Barnegat  were  famous  ducking 
grounds  of  old.  One  would  think  that  the  mil- 
lions of  people  now  collected  about  them  would 
have  frightened  the  wild  fowl  away.  But  with 
half  a  chance,  they  still  assemble  there  in  spite 
of  the  thousand  sail  that  disturb  them  and  the 
never-ending  fusillade  of  the  gunners.  When 
Frank  Forrester  wrote,  the  Warwick  Woodlands 
were  the  home  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  wood- 
cock. To-day,  notwithstanding  the  Oranges  and 
Montclair  and  Tuxedo,  and  many  otlier  thickly  pop- 
ulated communities  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  ter- 
ritory, population  has  not  altogether  driven  away 
the  ancient  occupants,  and  a  few  still  linger,  re- 
luctant to  abandon  their  charming  natural  habitat. 
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It  is  as  if  the  voice  of  Nature  is  appealing  to 
us  to  spare  wisely  and  in  moderation  a  few 
and  preserve  them  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
States  were  slow  and  reluctant  to  pass  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  even  now  the 
enactments  of  the  different  States  are  not  homo- 
geneous and  mutually  helpful.  The  pioneer  ad- 
vocate of  an  intelligent  system  of  game- protection 
laws  throughout  the  country  was  Mr.  Charles 
Hallock.  After  careful  study,  he  prepared  a 
map  dividing  the  country  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions in  which,  respectively,  as  he  contended,  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  embraced  within  them 
should  be  substantially  identical  because  the  cli- 
mate embraced  in  each  was  so.  He  devoted 
much  time,  labor,  and  money  to  the  advocacy  of 
that  idea.  Although  he  had  little  enough  en- 
couragement at  the  time,  his  work  has  brought 
forth  good  fruit.  It  was  difiQcult  to  produce  co- 
operation among  the  States  upon  a  subject  which 
many  legislators,  occupied  as  they  were  with 
other  things,  were  disposed  to  regard  as  unim- 
portant. 

It  was  a  long  time,  too,  before  a  way  was  dis- 
covered by  which  the  United  States  Government 
could  be  induced  to  legislate  upon  the  subject ; 
for,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  it  had  been  repeatedly 
held  by  tlie  courts,  State  and  federal,  that  the 
States,  when  they  formed  the  Constitution,  had 
not  delegated  to  the  general  government  any 
power  over  the  subjects  of  fishing  and  hunting. 
The  only  point  at  which  federal  power  touched 
the  subject  of  fishing  was  in  its  control  of  the 
navigable  waters,  which  entitled  it  to  provide 
against  interruptions  to  navigation,  and  in  its 
exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  between  the  States,  which  gave 
it  some  incidental  power  over  fish  when  dealt  in 
as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  this  last  named 
power  was  the  only  pretext  for  legislation  touch- 
ing game. 

Some  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this 
latter  subject  has  been  very  crude.  For  example, 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1896,  a  clause  was  inserted 
forbidding  the  importation  of  the  eggs  of  any 
game  birds.  Nobody  noticed  the  clause  until 
large  importations  of  pheasant  eggs  for  breeding 
purposes  were  seized  and  destroyed  in  the  New 
York  custom-house.  Every  one  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  influence  could  have  secured  the  law. 
The  writer,  who  was  one  of  its  victims,  acciden- 
tally learned  from  Senator  Lodge  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  provision,  and  that  he  inserted  it 
in  the  act  to  break  up  a  traflBc  in  the  eggs  of  wild 
ducks  between  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  United 
States.  Immense  numbers  of  wild  duck  eggs 
were  annually  taken  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territory 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  to  be  used,  it 


seems,  in  setting  aniline  dyes  in  certain  fabrics. 
Spoiled  eggs  are  more  valuable  for  this  purpose 
than  fresii  ones.  The  destruction  of  game  by 
this  process  was  very  great,  and  the  Senator  in- 
tended to  stop  this.  Unfortunately,  he  knew 
little  of  the  general  subject,  and  in  the  effort  to 
break  up  an  illegitimate  traffic  used  language  so 
broad  that  he  has  prevented  for  several  years  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  eggs  of  any 
foreign  game  birds  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
a  law  which  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be, 
modified. 

When  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  in- 
troduced into  Congress  the  bill  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed  and  went  into  effect  on  May  25, 
1900,  commonly  known  as  the  Lacey  law,  his 
effort  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  trivial,  and 
some  of  his  brethren  were  disposed  to  ridicule 
him  for  pursuing  the  subject  with  such  zeal  and 
earnestness.  But  Mr.  Lacey  knew  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  decided  importance,  and  lent  his 
whole  energies  to  its  enactment  as  a  law.  The 
purpose  was  to  supplement  existing  State  laws 
relating  to  game  protection  by  preventing  mer- 
chants from  evading  them  under  the  guise  of  the 
interstate  commerce  laws.  The  courts  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  permit  the  shipment  of  game 
from  one  State  to  another,  even  in  the  face  of 
laws  forbidding  traffic  in  game  at  certain  sea- 
sons. The  reason  given  was  that  a  person  law- 
fully in  possession  of  game  in  one  State,  and 
lawfully  transporting  it  as  an  article  of  commerce 
to  another  State,  might  lawfully  dispose  of  it 
there  ;  and  that,  if  a  State  endeavored  to  restrict 
him,  it  was  in  effect  passing  a  law  regulating 
commerce,  and  was  invading  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  Congress.  Primarily,  the  Lacey  law 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  States  in  this  regard,  and 
overthrows  the  very  damaging  construction  to 
which  many  courts  were  tending.  Secondarily, 
it  established  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  game -protection,  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  homogeneous  laws,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  such  laws  in  the  States  ;  for  the  creation 
of  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  game -protection, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  game  and  its  distribu- 
tion to  sections  which  have  been  depleted,  or  in 
which  newly  introduced  varieties  of  game  thrive 
best. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
Division  of  Biological  Survey,  is  intrusted  with 
this  service.  It  is  organized  after  the  manner 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  which,  as  eyerybody 
knows,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  from  time  to 
time,  distributes  circulars  filled  with  infonna- 
tion  concerning  the  game  laws ;  and  it  is  almmt 
impossible  for  any  writer  to  treat  of  the  aalqeet 
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of  game-protection  in  an  original  way,  for  the 
ground  is  fully  covered  by  these  publications. 
Circular  31,  issued  October  25,  1900,  is  a  vade 
mecum  of  the  existing  game  laws  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
person  interested.  Much  that  I  shall  say  is  taken 
from  it. 

It  classifies  the  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
game  under  three  heads  : 

1 .  Those  limiting  the  manner  of  taking  game. 
Such,  for  example,  as  forbidding  the  running  of 
deer  with  hounds,  the  netting  of  quail,  shooting 
at  night,  or  with  swivel -guns. 

2.  Those  regulating  the  time  of  capture — t.c, 
prescribing  close  season,  forbidding  the  shooting 
of  certain  game  for  a  term  of  years,  or  except  on 
designated  days,  or  altogether,  etc. 

3.  Those  forbidding  taking  game  for  certain 
purposes — e.^.,  for  the  hides,  or  for  sale,  or  for 
shipment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Treating  of  these  subjects  in  their  order,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  running  of  deer  with 
hounds  will  drive  them  away  from  any  locality. 
At  this  very  time,  I  could  make  a  demonstration 
of  this  truth  within  easy  call  of  New  York,  for  the 
indiscriminate  pursuit  of  deer  with  hounds  on  the 
lower  James  River  has  forced  the  deer  to  a  sec- 
tion about  a  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  stream. 
If  the  hounds  were  kenneled  or  confined,  the  evil 
would  not  be  so  great ;  but,  as  it  is,  every  darky 
has  a  mongrel  hound  that  is  unrestrained  and 
goes  wandering  about,  and  at  almost  any  hour  of 
tlie  day  or  night  one  may  hear  them  trailing,  and 
the  poor  deer,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  first 
by  one  dog  and  then  by  another,  is  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  go,  until  he  leaves  the  neighbor 
hood  to  get  a  little  peace. 

Netting  quail  is  equivalent  to  extermination, 
unless  it  is  pursued  intelligently.  A  dog  is  used 
to  locate  a  bevy.  Then  a  long,  barrel-shaped 
net  with  wide  wings  is  set  near  by.  The  dog  is 
tied  up  as  soon  as  he  points.  Several  men  on 
horseback  ride  around  the  birds  so  as  to  direct 
them  toward  the  net.  The  bevy  seldom  rises 
before  horses.  It  runs  along  the  ground,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  wings  of  the  net  seeks 
an  outlet.  When  it  reaches  the  barrel-shaped 
opening  it  enters,  thinking  it  is  a  way  past  the 
obstruction.  Every  bird  enters.  The  netter  dis- 
mounts and  closes  the  aperture,  and  then  wrings 
the  necks  of  the  entire  bevy.  Intelligent  men 
would  spare  a  brace  or  two  for  breeders  ;  but  the 
men  who  do  this  work  are  not  intelligent.  They 
would  look  upon  the  man  who  proposed  to  re- 
lease one  pair  or  two  pair  to  breed  and  replenish 
the  supply  next  season  as  a  fool.  They  would 
answer,  **  I  don't  intend  to  lose  twenty  cents  or 
forty  cents  after  taking  the  trouble  to  catch  the 


birds.     There  are  plenty    of  other    birds  for 
breeding." 

It  is  the  same  concerning  shooting  by  night  or 
with  swivels.  Either  of  these  practices  will 
drive  wild  fowl  away.  Any  old  soldier  knows 
the  terrors  of  a  night  attack  too  well  to  require 
argument  about  its  effect  even  upon  a  goose. 
Wild  fowl  will  soon  abandon  ground  where  they 
are  gazed  with  searchlights  at  night  and  mur- 
dered by  swivels.  Yet,  pot-hunters  care  nothing 
for  ultimate  consequences  when  immediate  re- 
sults are  so  large.  Nor  are  the  pot-hunters  the 
only  ones  who  encourage  this  outrage.  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  a  rich  man  in  New  York  City 
who  hires  a  man  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  pock- 
ets large  profits  from  it  after  paying  the  man  a 
liberal  salary.  The  law  must  handle  all  these 
'  classes  with  a  mailed  hand,  or  the  boasted  game 
of  America  will  soon  be  gone. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  game  during  its 
breeding  season  has  come  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  nearly  every  State  has  en 
acted  laws  upon  this  subject.  The  chief  trouble, 
up  to  the  present,  concerning  such  laws  has  been 
from  their  lack  of  uniformity  even  in  adjacent 
States,  and  from  the  constant  changes  made  in 
the  laws,  which  lead  to  confusion.  The  creation 
of  a  Central  influence  like  this  United  States  Game 
Commission,  which  will  formulate  comprehensive 
plans,  and  bring  home  to  the  State  authorities 
the  necessity  of  harmony,  cooperation,  and  per- 
manency in  the  laws,  will  doubtless  do  much  to 
obviate  these  discords,  and  result  in  laws  enacted 
upon  the  general  design  outlined  so  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Hallock. 

Under  this  head,  also,  we  should  have  laws 
protecting  game  that  has  been  much  depleted, 
for  a  series  of  years,  until  it  is  replenished  ;  and 
protecting  newly  introduced  species  absolutely 
until  such  time  as  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom, 
shall  adjudge  that  the  newly  introduced  game 
has  increased  to  such  numbers  as  will  justify  its 
slaughter.  Many  States  now  have  such  laws 
touching  pheasants.  In  Montana  and  Virginia 
they  are  protected  altogether,  and  in  many  other 
States  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  five  years. 
This  is  as  it  should  Ibe.  It  may  be  that  in  time, 
with  intelligent  protection,  we  shall  have  a  good 
and  permanent  supply  of  this  unsurpassed  game 
bird.  A  few  years  ago,  quail  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated in  Ohio.  A  law  was  passed  forbidding 
the  killing  of  quail  for  several  years,  and  in  that 
period  they  so  increased  that  Ohio  is  now  one  of 
the  best  quail  regions  in  the  country. 

Laws  which  attempt  to  preserve  game  by  mak* 
ing  the  object  of  its  capture  the  criterion  of  the 
hunter's  right  to  take  it  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
practicable.    I  may  be  wrong,  and  do  not  claim 
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to  be  right.  I  only  state  the  matter  as  it  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  and  with  great  deference  to 
the  views  of  others  who  differ  with  me,  many  of 
whom  have  had  more  experience  than  myself  in 
such  matters,  and  who  are  as  zealous  as  I  am  to 
accomplish  the  best  results.  I  refer  to  laws 
which — 

1.  Prohibit  a  man  from  shooting  game  to  sell. 

2.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  game  altogetlier. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
be  practicable  to  pass  such  laws.  The  number 
of  actual  shooters  is  too  few,  and  the  numb(*r  of 
people  who  want  game,  even  if  they  do  not  slioot 
it  themselves,  is  too  great,  to  justify  tlie  hope 
that  the  majority  will  consent  to  forego  the  en- 
joyment of  game  altogether. 

It  is  easy  and  right  to  procure  a  law  limiting 
the  number  of  animals  or  birds  which  may  ])o 
taken  in  a  day,  or  limiting  shooting  to  certain 
days.  Such  laws  are  intrinsically  right  and  oper- 
ate equally  upon  all.  But,  when  it  conies  to 
saying  that  no  one  shall  sell  the  game  he  kills,  or 
that  no  game  shall  be  sold,  we  are  legislating,  in 
effect,  so  that  game  shall  be  attainable  by  a  very 
small  class,  and  a  very  large  class  will  be  deprived 
of  it.  We  not  only  cut  off  the  market  hunter, 
but  we  shut  off  all  who  now  buy  game,  and 
make  them  dependent  upon  the  complimentary 
courtesy  of  those  who  kill  game,  but  will  not  sell 
it.  What  will  the  farmer^s  boy  say  about  such 
a  law  ?  His  little  bunch  of  game  killed  on  I  lis 
father's  farm  has  been  the  source  of  his  pocket- 
money  for  hundreds  of  years.  What  will  the 
clubman  and  the  society  woman,  the  diplomat, 
the  legislator,  the  statesman  say,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  never  be  able  to  buy  game, 
and  shall  only  taste  it  when  it  is  presented  to 
them  ?  Moreover,  I  ask,  What  difference  does 
it  make  what  becomes  of  game,  after  the  law  has 
permitted  it  to  be  killed  ?  Is  any  less  game 
slaughtered  by  such  a  prohibition  ?  It  will  cer- 
tainly permit  the  rich  game- hog  to  shoot  afl  he 
wants.  It,  in  effect,  enacts  that  he  is  better  en 
titled  to  the  sport  than  his  poor  neighbor,  who 
cannot  afford  to  shoot  unless  he  sells  what  he 
kills ;  and  it  must  be  based  on  the  false  assump- 
tion tliat  sucn  a  one  will  be  more  merciful  to  the 
game  than,  the  poor  market  hunter.  Anybody 
familiar  with  the  subject  knows  this  is  not  true, 
for  the  wealthy,  with  all  the  improved  appliances 
and  leisure,    to  whom  ammunition  is   nothing. 


will,  in  the  aggregate,  destroy  more  game  than 
the  market  hunters,  and  less  of  the  game  de- 
stroyed will  reach  the  places  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  It  will  raise  a  storm  of  antagonism  ; 
it  is  distinctly  class  legislation  ;  and,  in  my  opm- 
ion,  it  presses  the  idea  of  game -protection  beyond 
reasonable  bounds.  The  time  to  protect  game 
is  before  it  is  killed,  and  the  right  to  kill  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
disposition  which  will  be  made  of  it  after  it  is 
dead.  Montana  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  game 
killed  in  the  State.  No  wonder  the  poor  natives 
hate  the  rich  Easterners  who  go  there  and  shoot 
and  eat  their  game,  or  give  it  away,  while  a  resi- 
dent cannot  spare  the  time  to  shoot  what  is  actu- 
ally his  own,  and  is  not  permitted  to  buy  what 
really  belongs  to  him.  A  law  of  similar  purport 
was  defeated  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Forty  States  prohibit  the  export  of  certain  spe- 
cified game,  and  thirty- seven  of  these  forbid 
sliipmont  of  quail  killed  in  the  State  to  points 
outside  the  State.  This  is  right.  The  game  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
State  where  game  is  so  abundant  that  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  demands  of  its  own  people. 
Moreover,  the  right  to  export  it  is  a  temptation 
to  exterminate  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
should  be  limited  to  those  fairly  entitled  to  en- 
joy it.  ^ 

The  importing  of  live  game  from  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  from  one  State  to  another  under  rea- 
sonable limitations,  for  breeding  purposes,  is 
manifestly  right  in  the  line  of  game- protection. 

If  a  law  could  be  enacted  forbidding  any  cold 
storage  company  from  having  game  on  storage 
ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  close  season  in 
any  State,  it  would  be  a  great  measure.  At  pres- 
ent, the  cold  storage  companies  fill  their  shelves 
with  game,  and  serve  it  at  all  seasons  in  spite  of 
the  law.  They  are  a  greater  temptation  to  slaugh- 
ter than  all  the  other  things  put  together.  And 
such  stuff  it  is  !  A  quail  or  snipe  that  has  been 
on  ice  six  months,  served,  as  it  so  often  is,  npon 
an  ocean -liner  in  July  or  August,  is  no  better 
than  a  sour  piece  of  white- oak  chip.  Yet,  to 
enable  them  to  indulge  in  this  class  of  menu,  the 
laws  are  more  grossly  violated  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline.  The  snbject  is 
too  extensive  to  be  embraced  in  the  limits  of  a 
single  article. 


•  *      •■  ii  ■  <  ' 
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IN  the  little  city  of  Faribault,  lying  fifty  miles 
due  south  of  the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota, 
on  September  21  just  past,  there  took  place 
a  notable  function.  Flags  were  at  half-mast 
and  the  schools  and  places  of  business  were 
closed.  During  the  morning  hours  the  towns- 
people and  strangers  arriving  by  train  were 
streaming  toward  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Our 
Merciful  Saviour  to  take  r*.  last  look  at  the  face 
of  the  beloved  prelate — for  a  long  generation  their 
neighbor  and  friend — lying  there  in  state.  In 
tlie  glorious  sunlight  of  the  afternoon  a  great 
company  of  clergy  and  bishops  marched  in  proces- 
sion from  the  adjacent  parish  house  and  passed 
solemnly  up  the  central  aisle,  the  senior  bishop 
reading  the  well-known  sentences  beginning : 
'  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me,  shall  never  die." 

The  anthem,  the  lesson,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
American  Episcopal  burial  service  followed  in  the 
usual  order.  The  only  variations  from  the  usual 
were  in  the  music.  A  small  band  of  Dakotas, 
still  living  near  the  town,  rendered  the  hymn 
*  *  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  "  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  School  sang 
the  lovely  song,  *'  My  Ain  Countree,"  one  which 
the  bishop  had  often  called  for  on  his  visits  there. 

There  was  no  preaching. 

When  the  moment  for  committing  the  body 
arrived  the  bearers,  among  whom  were  two  In- 
dian clergymen,  one  a  Chippewa,  the  other  a 
Sioux,  instead  of  bearing  the  cofiBn  toward  the 
door,  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  deep  chancel. 
Here  in  the  apse,  an  opening  having  been  made 
in  the  floor  (the  altar  had  been  set  aside),  they 
lowered  tlie  body  into  a  walled- up  grave  or  crypt 
prepared  for  it,  and  one  of  the  bishops  said,  <  *  I 
lieard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead 
wlio  die  in  the  Lord  :  even  so  saith  the  Spirit : 
for  they  rest  from  their  labors." 

So  closed  a  long  and  toilsome  but  still  a  happy 
and  glorious  career. 

Tlie  mere  annals  thereof  may  be  summarized  : 

Henry  Benjamin  Whipple  was  born  in  Adams, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  February  15,  1822, 
and  well-born  of  worthy  parents  of  honorable 
descent.  The  parents,  although  belonging  to  a 
family  of  Episcopalians,  had  become  attached  to 


Presbyterianism.     Intending  their  boy  to  have  a 
college  education,  they  naturally  placed  him  in 
the  schools  of  that  church.     The  first  selected 
was  that  conducted  by  Professor  Avery,  of  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. ,  well  known  to  all  the  other  alumni 
of  Hamilton  College.     Later — whether  fully  pre- 
pared for  college  does  not  appear — he  was  sent 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  an  uncle  was  professor 
of  mathematics.     The  bishop  has  left  a  grateful 
expression  of  his  debt  to  President  Finney  for 
his  loving  interest.     This  student  could  not  have 
remained  uninfluenced  by  that  remarkable  edu- 
cator.    Doubtless  the  confinement  and  discipline 
of  school  was  irksome  to  the  young  athlete  ;  at 
any  rate  his  health  showed  signs  of  giving  way. 
Under  medical  advice  he  gave  up  college  for  ac- 
tive  life,    and   entered   his   father's   mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  probably  got  his  best  edu- 
cation.    An  admirer  in  later  years  declared  that 
<*  Bishop   Whipple   knew   that   it   took   sixteen 
ounces  to  make  a  pound.'*     A  decade  or  there- 
abouts passed  in  this  employment,  but  his  aspir-^ 
ing  and  generous  nature  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  store  and  the  neighborhood.     His  engaging 
personality  of  itself  charmed  all  within  whom  he 
came  in  contact.     He  served  on  the  staffs  of  two 
governors  of  New  York.     He  became  secretary 
of  a  State  convention,  and  was  in  the  way  of 
political  advancement.     This  he  renounced  be- 
cause tnerd  arose  in  his  ardent  soul  a  nobler  am- 
bition— to  proclaim  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  his 
fellow-men.     This  resclution  taken,  he  was  by 
some  means  directed  n3t  to  a  theological  semi- 
nary for  preparatory  studies,  but  to  a  veritable 
school  of  the  prophets,  then  kept  by  the  Rev. 
William  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D.,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  Hobart  College.     This  great  teacher 
must  have  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  his 
pupil,    with  whom   he  could  fully   sympathize, 
having  himself  left  a  blacksmith's  forge  to  enter 
the  sacred  ministry. 

Among  Dr.  Wilson's  numerous  books  is  one 
entitled  <'The  Church  Identified,"  which  has 
long  been  a  classic  among  churchmen.  It  is  an 
elaborate  argument  for  the  thesis  that  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  is  the  one  pure,  unapostate 
organization  which  is  a  true  branch  of  the  orig- 
inal society  founded  by  Christ,  whose  bishops 
are  in  the  apostolical  succession,  and  whose  priests 
alone  have  the  right  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  United  States  of  America.     Bishop 
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Whipple  never  for  a  moment  doubted  tlie  valid- 
ity of  his  orders,  nor  the  claims  of  his  church  to 
absolute  legitimacy. 

Of  Dr.  Wilson  it  may  l^o  added  that  on  the 
opening  of  Cornoll  University  he  was  called  there 
by  President  White,  wlio  had  been  his  pupil, 
and  to  whom  lie  was  a  tower  of  strenu^tli.  lie 
served  as  professor  for  many  y(»ars,  and  remained 
on  the  faculty  roll  as  emtritus  until  his  recent 
death. 

With  such  an  education  young  Mr.  Whipple 
at  the  age  of  twenty  seven  was  ordained  a  deacon, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1849,  a  priest,  and  under- 
took a  pastorate  in  Rome,  X.  Y.  This  continued 
seven  years,  broken  only  by  a  winter  of  mission 
work  in  Florida,  which  he  characterized  as  a 
*' blessed  experience." 

To  feed  a  Hock  in  a  well -fenced  pasture  was 
not  the  work  for  which  he  was  bi^st  fitted.  When 
in  1856  the  way  was  opened  to  take  up  a  mission 
work  in  Chicago  lie  needed  no  urging.  H(;re  he 
was  in  his  element.  He  began  preaching  in  a 
rented  hall  to  such  workingmen  and  women  as  he 
could  induce  to  attend.  To  gain  the  attention 
of  a  body  of  railroad  men  he  read  up  on  locomo- 
tives till  he  could  talk  intelligently  of  inside  con- 
nections, valve  gears,  and  link  motion.  He  at- 
tracted actors,  and  artisans  of  all  sorts.  The 
work  grew  and  prospered,  and  he  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  give  his  life  to  it.  While  in  the 
full  tide  of  a  glorious  success  there  was  brought 
to  him  on  a  morning  in  June,  1859,  the  unex- 
pected message  that  he  had  been  elected  Bishop 
of  Minnesota. 

After  a  *' deadlock"  in  the  electing  church 
body  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  candidates  stated 
the  qualifications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
Chicago,  with  such  effect  as  to  lead  to  an  im- 
mediate and  almost  unanimous  election. 

With  such  a  nature  and  such  a  faith  as  his 
('*  faith  unclouded  by  a  doubt  "w^as  a  favorite 
phrase)  it  was  easy  to  discern  a  })rovidential  sum- 
mons, which  he  must  needs  obey.  The  consecra- 
tion followed  in  October  the  same  year,  and  a 
month  later  the  young  bishop  was  holding  a  mis- 
sionary service  in  one  of  the  river  towns  of  his 
diocese. 

Then  forty-two  years  of  labor  in  the  episcopate, 
whereof  details  cannot  be  attempted.  The  bishop 
found  the  State  of  Minnesota  two  years  old,  most- 
ly a  wilderness,  with  settlements  fringing  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  170,000.  He  lived  to  see  that  population 
expand  to  near  two  millions.  In  his  earlier  years 
to  make  his  visitations  he  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  by  stage  or  in  his  own  conveyances,  on 
horseback,  in  canoes,  or  on  foot.  At  the  close 
of  his  labors  tlie  State  was  gridironed  by  thousands 


of  miles  of  steel  rails.  The  Church  under  hii 
jurisdiction  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the 
commonwealth.  When  he  could  no  longer  cover 
the  wlwle  territory  a  new  diocese  was  lopped  off, 
including  all  that  part  of  Minnesota  lying  north 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which,  running 
westward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  nearly 
bisects  the  State.  To  further  lighten  his  labon 
a  coadjutor  was  given  him  some  years  ago. 

in  all  these  years  he  was  a  wise  and  indefatiga- 
ble administrator,  a  tender  and  judicious  coun- 
sellor of  his  clergy,  and  a  great  shepherd  of  his 
abounding  fiock.  In  more  cases' than  would  be 
suspected  the  public  men  of  the  State  profited 
by  his  wise  counsel.  The  bishop  had  all  the 
qualities  for  statesmanship. 

He  could  never  be  drawn  into  disputes  about 
doctrine  or  ritual  or  any  secondary  matter.  Con- 
tent with  the  old  Gospel  of  his  mother,  his  con- 
cern was  with  men  and  their  present  and  eteml 
welfare.  Afiame  with  love  to  men,  he  qx>hfi 
straiglit  to  their  hearts  with  an  eloquence  as  ef- 
fective as  it  was  unstudied. 

But  the  long-dreaded  end  of  this  epiicoptta 
came.  The  memory  of  its  achievements  and  of 
the  man  himself  must  fade  in  time.  The  hialiop 
knew  this,  and  he  early  exercised  himself  to  do 
a  work  in  his  diocese  which  would  snrviTe  bim 
and  carry  on  the  good  cause.  At  the  yetj  out- 
set of  his  labors  in  Minnesota  he  formed. a  pliu 
for  a  system  of  institutions,  and  to  their  foQiida- 
tion  and  development  he  gave  a  large  shanofJitt 
time  and  effort. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  episcopate  he  USd  the 
corner  stone  of  the  first  cathedral  built  bj  or  for 
the  American  Church.  It  was  to  be  and  it  hii 
been  a  true  bishop's  church,  and  not  a  psruh 
house  of  worship  lent  to  a  bishop  upon  ffflfliff^ 
This  was  the  center  of  the  system  as  planned  nd 
since  executed.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  the  doN 
was  partly  occupied  with  building  material  tnd 
a  mason's  lodge  for  the  completion  of  the  princi- 
pal tower. 

The  corner  stone  of  Seabury  Divinity  School 
was  laid  the  day  after  that  of  the  cathediaL 
The  expectation  of  the  founder  was  that  here  be 
could  train  up  young  men  of  the  West  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  West.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  but  he  did  not  foresee  what  became 
a  fact,  that  many  young  postulates  from  tba 
East  have  resorted  to  this  admirable  seminary. 

Shattuck  School,  planned  to  prepare  yonog 
men  for  college  and  business,  was  opened  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  SlavehoIderB' 
Rebellion.  It  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  countiy* 
All  its  departments  have  been  ably  conducted} 
l)ut  }\&  military  instruction  and  discipline  hftv^ 
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which  flows  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  The  cathedral  and 
bishop's  residence  are  in  tlie 
principal  residence  quarter 
of  the  city.  In  tlie  selection 
of  teachers  and  oEGcials  for 
these  institutions  the  bishop 
gave  proof  of  his  great  sense 
and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. Confidence  in  his  en- 
terprise and  adtninislrative 
ability  brought  liim  contribu- 
tions from  most  unexpected 
sources. 

"  But  tlie  bishop  founded 
no  college  "  will  be  here  re- 
marked. The  question  of 
adding  a  college  to  his  sys- 
tem of  institutions  was  en- 
tertained and  deliberately  de- 
cided in  the  negative.  He 
used  frequently  to  relate  how 
ithe  first  act  lie  performed  up- 
on his  arrival  at  Faribault 
to  reside  was  to  pull  down 
from  the  front  of  an  insig- 
nificant shanty  in  which  a 
school  was  kept  a  gorgeous 
gilt  sign, 
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Three  considerations  dis- 
suaded him  from  building  a 
college.  One  was  that,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  upon  open- 
ing his  college  he  would  be 
obliged  to  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion to  proselyte.  As  for 
his  schools  lie  was  free  to 
say,  "  We  make  churchmen 
as  we  can  out  of  boys  and 
girls  sent  to  ua.  Fair  warn- 
ing to  all."  A  second  rea. 
son  was  the  great  cost  of  a 
perhaps,  done  more  to  extend  the  reputation  of  college  establishment  worthy  of  the  title  in  mod- 
the  school.  Bishop  Whipple's  relationship  and  ern  days.  The  third  consideration  was  that  with 
acquaintance  with  officers  of  rank  in  the  army  a  State  university  fifty  miles  away,  liberally  en- 
enabled  him  to  secure  a  line  of  accomplished  in-  dowed,  and  giving  free  instruction,  a  little  Episco- 
stnictors.  The  bishop  enjoyed  keenly  the  pB-  palian  college  at  Faribault  would  be  superfluous, 
rades  and  evohitioiis  of  tlio  annual  commencement  The  bishop,  therefore,  threw  his  powerful  influ- 
week.     He  had  in  him  the  stufE  for  a  soldier.  ence  in  favor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at 

St,  Mary's  School  for  girls  was  founded  about      Minneapolis  at  a  time  when  many  good  people 
the  same  time  as  Shattuck.      It  has  done  a  great      raised  the  cry  of  "  infldel  "  and  "godless  "  because 
work,  and  has  long  enjoved  a  deservedly  high      it  was  not  controlled  by  a  synod  or  conference, 
repiitalion.      These  scliools    are    now  splendidly  One    cherished    plan    for   lack   o£    time   and 

housed  on  the  commanding  "  bluff"  beyond  the      strength    he    was   unable   to    consummate — the 
litile  and  very  crooked  river  called  "  Straight,"      foundation  near  the  university  of  a  church  atu- 
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dents'  home,  in  which  those  attached  or  inclined 
to  his  church  might  find  congenial  companion- 
ship. It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  those  friends  ami 
admirers  who  at  this  moment  are  proposing  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  and  rear  a  splendid  memo- 
rial to  this  great  friend  of  the  university  may  be 
successful. 

It  was  not  only  within  his  proper  jurisdiction 
that  Bisliop  Whipple  exercised  his  remarkable 
powers  and  wieldcii  a  powerful  influence  for  his 
Churcli,  but  far  bevond  its  borders.  In  the  tri- 
ennial  conventions  he  was  at  all  times  a  great 
figure,  and  having  outlived  his  seniors  he  had 
become  the  presiding  bishop.  Were  he  still 
living  he  might  be  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of 
bishops  now  sitting  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
Board  of  Missions  he  was  alwavs  strenuous. 

He  preaclied  in  London  the  opening  sermon 
before  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1888,  and  in 
1897  represented  the  American  Church  in  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  that  year.  In  the  latter 
gathering  a  project  was  mooted  of  organizing  a 
Pan- Anglican  Council,  with  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  its  head  with  a  title  appropriate 
to  that  position.  Our  American  bishop  placed 
himself  in  tlie  opposition,  and  the  question  did 
not  prevail.  A  publislied  letter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  whom  Bishop  Whipple  was  on  most 
friendly  terms,  conveys  his  approval  of  the 
bishop's  attitude.  The  great  premier,  who  was 
an  ardent  churchman,  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  *'grow  into  a  po{)e,'* 
and  tlje  American  bishop  stood  resolutely  for  the 
independence  of  national  churches. 

During  his  several  visits  to  England  Bishop 
Whipple  preached  on  important  occasions :  before 
the  University  of  (/ambridge  on  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  ;  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral at  the  celebration  of  the  1,300th  anniversary 
of  King  Etlielbert's  baptism,  where  was  a  con- 
gregation of  7,000  people,  700  clergy  and  1,400 
choristers  ;  before  the  royal  family  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Win<lsor,  the  Queen  holding  a  long  inter- 
view with  liim  in  the  afternoon.  Oxford  Vm- 
versity  also  gave  him  an  honorary  degree.  Upon 
all  these  notable  occasions,  and  in  the  company 
of  great  personages  lay  and  ecclesia.stical,  this 
splendid  product  of  American  democracy  re- 
mained as  serene  as  when  preaching  in  his  own 
cathedral  or  holding  a  confirmation  in  a  log 
school- houJ=je  in  a  frontier  countv. 

To  Americans  and  English-speaking  people 
generally  Bisliop  AVhipple  is  best  known  as  a 
friend  of  the  Indians.  He  luus  becni  repc^atedly 
eulogized  fus  ''The  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  The 
title  is  not  undeserved,  but  if  unexplained  is 
misleading.  He  never  lived  w-ith  Indians  in 
their  country,  nor  learned  any  of  their  languages. 


except  a  few  everyday  words.  He  did  not  orga- 
nize the  first  missions  to  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west. The  Ponds,  Riggs  and  Williamson  and 
Boutwell  were  domesticated  with  the  Sioux  in 
the  thirties.  Breck  began  a  mission  to  the  Chip- 
pewas  in  1852.  In  1859  Bishop  Kemper  (of 
Wisconsin -Minnesota)  had  ordaineti  Emmegah- 
bowh,  an  Ojibway  Indian,  and  sent  him  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  begun  by  Breck  and  Peake. 

But  the  bishop  revived  and  prosecuted  the 
Indian  work.  He  came  to  Minnesota  with  an 
earnest,  an  almost  romantic  hop>e  to  evangelize 
the  20,000  red  men  of  the  State.  W^ithin  a 
fortnight  after  his  arrival  we  find  him  at  Gull 
Lake,  then  200  miles  from  civilization,  confirm- 
ing and  administering  the  sacraments  to  Emme- 
gah bo  wh's  converts.  This  now  venerable  priest 
was  a  notable  figure  among  the  mourners  at  his 
bishop's  funeral. 

At  the  outset  Sioux  and  Chippewas  were  equally 
the  objects  of  his  interest,  but  after  the  Sioux 
massacre  of  1862,  in  which  some  eight  hundred 
white  settlers  lost  their  lives,  that  people,  save 
some  remnants  of  friendlies,  were  removed  to  the 
West.  To  the  Chippewa  villages  the  bishop 
made  annual  visits  for  many  yeai-s.  He  sent  them 
excellent  missionaries.  Some  of  them  young  In- 
dians educated  at  Faribault.  **  Ki-chi-nie-ka-de- 
wi-con-a-ye  '*  the  Ojibways  called  him,  and  they 
said  <'  his  tongue  is  straight ;  he  makes  the  trail 
plain." 

liCt  Bishop  Whipple  still  be  spoken  of  as  an 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  but  let  it  also  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  much  more  an  apostle  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  their  rulers  and  agents  on 
behalf  of  the  red  man  everywhere.  With  his 
keen  insight  and  common  sense  it  did  not  take 
him  long  after  arriving  on  the  ground  to  fully 
comprehend  the  situation,  the  folly  of  the  gov- 
ernment's traditional  Indian  policy,  the  ineffi- 
ciency not  to  say  dishonesty  of  administratioDs, 
the  bottomless  iniquity  of  the  Indian  ring,  and 
the  miseries  resulting  from  the  unchecked  flow  of 
fire-water  through  the  Indian  camps.  He  had 
not  been  six  months  in  Minnesota  before  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  President  Buchanan  uiging 
measures  and  action  to  stop  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  to  Indians  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  the  Indians  in 
homes  where  they  may  live  by  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  that  they  be  supplied  with  Christian 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

American  frontiersmen  have  always  hated  In- 
dians and  coveted  their  lands.  After  Indian  out- 
breaks their  seated  hate  has  often  swelled  into 
incandescent  passion.  Such  was  the  case  in  Min- 
nesota after  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862.     On 
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every  hand  the  talk  was  :  *  *  There  are  no  good 
Indians  but  dead  Indians  ;  death  to  the  red 
scoundrels."  It  took  a  brave  spirit  to  stem  that 
tide  of  denunciation.  Bishop  Whipple  was  not 
the  man  to  wear  a  muzzle  or  to  run  for  cover. 
In  September,  just  after  the  slaughter  had  ceased, 
he  published  a  statement  of  facts,  in  which  he 
called  things  by  their  right  names.  For  this  he 
was  bitterly  abused  in  private  and  by  the  public 
press,  but  his  assertions  were  never  questioned. 
Witliout  condoning  the  murders  he  portrayed  the 
frauds  and  injuries  which  were  the  just  excuse 
for  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux,  and 
pleaded  with  his  fellow- citizens  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Indian  policy  which  should  insure 
to  Indians  '*a  strong  government,  an  individual 
right  in  the  soil,  a  just  system  of  trade,  a  wise 
system  of  civilization,  and  honest  agents." 

From  this  time  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  before  the  American  people,  and  the  civ- 
ilized world  for  that,  as  the  advocate  of  justice 
and  a  rational  policy  for  the  red  men.  He  proba- 
bly made  more  journeys  to  Washington  in  their 
behalf  than  he  ever  made  to  the  Indian  settle- 
ments. At  the  first  they  could  not  understand 
him  at  the  Indian  Bureau.  One  commissioner 
asked  of  Henry  M.  Rice,  M.  C,  **  What  does  he 
want  ;  some  money  for  a  school  ? "  Said  Mr. 
Rice,  **  Bishop  Whipple  wants  justice  for  these 
Indians,  and  he  will  have  it." 

Secretary  Stanton  early  gave  him  a  <*  pointer  " 
which  he  no  doubt  followed.  **Tell  him,"  said 
Stanton  to  General  Halleck  —  *  *  tell  him  that 
when  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  Indians  will  be  saved."  He  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  the  heart  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  American  people.  President  Lincoln, 
probably  in  1862,  said  to  a  friend,  **  Bishop 
Whipple  came  here  the  other  day  and  talked  to 
me  about  the  rascality  of  this  Indian  business 
until  I  felt  it  down  to  my  boots.  If  we  get 
through  this  war,  and  i  live,  this  Indian  system 
shall  be  reformed." 

In  the  fall  of  1862  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  session,  and  the 
bishop  took  with  him  what  seems  now  a  very  tem- 
perate address  to  the  president  urging  reforms 
in  Indian  policy,  expecting  to  have  it  accepted 
by  the  bishops  and  deputies.  He  was  advised 
by  one  of  his  colleagues  not  to  bring  '  *  politics  " 
into  the  convention.     For  the  credit  of  that  body 


it  ought  to  be  said  that  thirty-nine  of  its  mem- 
bers signed  the  paper  individually.  The  bishop 
was  disappointed,  but  he  bided  his  time  and  kept 
the  Indian  cause  before  the  public.  This  advo- 
cacy culminated  in  October,  1868,  at  which  time 
the  Board  of  Missions,  a  large  committee  of  the 
General  Convention,  was  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  Cheyenne  and  Chiving- 
ton  massacres,  in  which  white  men  had  shown 
Indians  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  murder. 
The  bishop  prepared  a  report  on  *<The  Moral 
and  Temporal  Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes  on 
Our  Western  Borders. "  In  it  he  exposed  the 
folly  of  our  traditional  Indian  policy,  portrayed 
the  infamous  behavior  of  agents  and  traders,  and 
the  connivance  of  men  of  fair  names  with  their 
rascality.  On  his  journey  to  New  York  the 
bishop  read  from  this  to  gentlemen,  who  coun- 
selled him  to  suppress  this  arraignment  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  suggesting  that  it  might 
result  in  personal  injury.  Instantly  came  the 
reply,  which  all  who  knew  the  man  knew  to 
have  been  ready  :  *'  These  things  are  true.  The 
nation  needs  to  know  them  ;  and,  so  help  me 
God,  I  will  tell  them  if  I  am  shot  the  next 
minute." 

He  did  read  them,  and  to  a  great  congregation 
dissolved  in  tears.  The  report  contained  sug- 
gestions toward  a  reform  of  Indian  policy  and 
administration.  They  are  substantially  those  of 
his  earliest  appeal,  and  may  be  found  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Church 
Congress  in  1877,  entitled,  **A  True  Policy 
Toward  the  Indian  Tribes."  The  papers  men- 
tioned will  ever  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  dealing  with  red  men. 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people  were  at 
length  touched.  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
which  they  afterward  violated,  to  the  effect  that 
Indian  tribes  should  no  longer  be  recognized  as 
high  contracting  powers.  President  Grant  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  appointing  as  agents  men  nomi- 
nated  by  the  churches.  They  were  honest,  if  ' 
not  always  wise.*  The  Indian  ring  dissolved. 
The  *  *  peace  policy "  has  replaced  a  war  policy 
which  had  cost  the  nation  five  hundred  millions 
without  a  single  item  to  balance. 

If  this  contribution  shall  have  served  to  ex- 
plain Bishop  Whipple's  place  and  work  in  the 
history  of  our  Indian  affairs  its  principal  object 
will  have  been  attained. 
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toil,  suboi'diiiato  helpers  being  ph  en  omen  ally  few. 
Like  Mr.  Caniegio,  Dr.  Pearsona  is  a  Scotch- 
AiMfrican,  but  one  with  an  infusion  of  good 
Yankee  blood,  his  maternal  ancestor  being  of  the 
famous  (Sen.  Israel  Putnam  family.  Hia  Scotch 
forbear  canio  to  New  England  early  in  its  his- 
tory, and  in  due  time  a  representative  of  the 
I'earsona  family  whs  to  be  found  living  in  Brad- 
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ford,  Vt.  There,  in  1820,  a  son  was  born  who 
has  since  become  famous.  This  child  had  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  a  New  England  farmer's 
liome,  with  abundant  opportunity  for  toil,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  self-discipline.  In  the  common 
schools  of  the  town,  and  later  in  Bradford  Acade- 
my, he  prepared  for  Dartmouth  College.  He  en- 
tered, and  remained  but  one  year,  living  on  the 
cheapest  of  fare  because  of  his  poverty,  and  im- 
pairing his  health  temporarily  by  his  privations. 

Determined  to  rise  in  the  world,  he  soon  found 
ways  and  means  of  studying  medicine  in  Han- 
over, and  in  due  time  entered  the  medical  school 
at  Woodstock,  Yt. ,  from  which  he  graduated. 
One  day,  during  his  last  year  of  study  at  this  in- 
stitution, he  happened  to  inform  Prof.  Alonzo" 
Clark,  a  noted  New  York  City  physician  who 
was  one  of  the  instructors,  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  withdraw,  teach  school,  and  earn 
money  before  he  could  graduate.  ''That  is 
not  necessary,"  Professor  Clark  replied;  *<I 
will  loan  you  money,  and  you  can  graduate 
this  year  and  save  a  year.'*  So  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  made.  Dr.  Pearsons  says 
that  this  kindly  act  of  Dr.  Clark  taught  him  a 
lesson  which  he  has  tried  not  to  forget ;  and 
his  loan  fund  of  $150,000,  which  he  has  kept 
sacred  for  many  years,  and  from  which  loans  to 
poor  and  deserving  students  are  made,  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  an  education  to  scores  of 
youths  in  the  interior  and  the  West. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Vermont,  Dr.  Pearsons  removed  to 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  twelve  years, 
prospered  fairly  in  his  profession,  and  married 
an  admirable  wife.  Miss  Cliapin,  who  is  heart 
and  soul  with  him  in  all  his  plans  for  altruism, 
if  anything  being  more  eager  to  dispose  of  the 
family  fortune  than  he.  While  at  Chicopee  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mary  Lyon,  the 
founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  this 
acquaintance  and  friendship  led  to  an  intelligent 
and  abiding  interest,  on  his  part,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Later,  it  led  to  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  in  the  days  of  its  trial  by  fire  and  of  its 
rebirtli,  receiving  from  Dr.  Pearsons  a  gift  of 
^100,000 — a  larger  sum  than  he  has  given  to 
any  other  Eastern  institution. 

Hut  a  time  came  when  Chicopee  seemed  re- 
strictive in  its  influence,  and  his  wife  said  to  him  : 
"You  are  made  fur  something  better  than  this. 
We  must  get  out  of  here."  And  out  they  got, 
with  faces  turned  westward,  Janesville,  Wis.,  be- 
ing their  destination.  As  far  as  Elgin,  111.,  they 
traveled  by  rail.  Then  a  stage  was  boarded  en 
mute  for  Janesville.  It  had  a  passenger  on  board, 
name  now  unknown,  whose  evil  has  brought  forth 
much  good,  as  evil  sometimes  will.     He  was  a 


coarse  worldling,  bent  on  accumulating  wealth, — 
in  short,  a  materialist.  Approaching  the  town 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  the  newly  erected  college  build- 
ing on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  town  attracted  Dr. 
Pearsons'  attention.  <*  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked 
of  his  unattractive  fellow- passenger.  *  *  Oh, "  said 
he,  <*some  Eastern  cranks  have  come  out  here 
and  have  started  a  college."  This  was  his  esti- 
mate of  the  disposition  of  New  England  settlers 
•in  the  interior  and  the  West  to  found  Christian 
colleges  wherever  they  went,  even  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  done  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst.  Probably  he 
said  it  in  much  the  same  tone  as  a  prominent 
South  Carolina  Congressman  who  once  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  negroes  of  the  South  from  getting  education, 
for,  said  he,  '  *  If  we  do  not  do  it,  you  Yankees 
from  up  North  will  come  down  and  do  it  for  us." 

Such  a  remark  to  such  a  Green  Mountain  man 
as  D.  K.  Pearsons,  M.D.,  who  held  such  pro- 
nounced opinions  as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of 
education,  naturally  inflamed  his  ire  ;  and  the 
fourteen  miles'  journey  in  the  stage  from  Beloit 
to  Janesville  was  a  time  of  stiff  debate  between 
the  stranger  and  the  Eastern  physician  emigrating 
West,  the  stranger  denouncing  colleges,  the 
Easterner  defending  them .  As  they  separated  in 
Janesville,  the  protagonist  for  education  shook 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  champion  of  illiteracy 
and  of  lucre  for  lucre's  sake,  and  said  to  him  : 
*  *  I  am  coming  out  West  and  am  going  to  be  a 
very  rich  man,  and  I  am  going  to  give  money  to 
Beloit  College  and  these  other  Western  colleges 
that  you  are  running  down." 

Now,  a  vow  made  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
heated  debate  often  is  not  kept.  Emotion  fades 
away  and  reason  steps  in  to  negative  the  promise 
made.  But  in  this  case  emotion  and  reason 
were  wedded.  Dr.  Pearsons  was  not  arguing  for 
something  which  existed  merely  as  an  ideal  in 
his  mind.  He  had  known  in  his  own  experience 
the  value  of  the  thing  for  which  he  was  pleading  ; 
he  had  seen  the  beneficent  effects  of  education 
writ  large  over  the  section  of  the  country  which 
he  was  leaving.  He  was  arguing  on  what  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  a 
democracy  and  a  Christian  state.  Hence,  when 
the  vow  was  made,  it  was  to  be  kept,  providing 
the  wealth  anticipated  came  to  make  it  possible. 

The  wealth  did  come.  After  a  brief  stay  in 
Janesville,  Dr.  Pearsons  and  his  wife  started  for 
Chicago,  and  arrived  there  in  April,  1860.  His 
capital  was  $5,000,  the  savings  of  his  Chicopee 
practice  of  medicine.  How  great  a  physician  or 
surgeon  Dr.  Pearsons  might  have  become,  had  he 
remained  a  practitioner,  may  never  be  known. 
He  was  a  born  financier,  and  found  it  out  as  soon 
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as  he  struck  a  virgin  city  and  a  growing  common- 
wealth. Hereafter,  tra<iing  in  real  estate  and 
not  medicine  was  to  be  his  life-work.  Renting  a 
place  in  a  law  office  at  twenty -five  dollars  per 
year,  he  began  to  look  about  for  business.  Soon 
a  letter  came  from  friends  in  the  East  authorizing 
him  to  sell  14,000  acres  of  land  in  Champaign 
County,  if  he  could.  His  swift  success  in  selling 
this  tract  m  small  sections  to  settlers,  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  and  by  scrupulous  honesty  as 
to  statement  of  facts,  soon  brought  him  other 
business,  he  receiving  a  5-per-cent.  commission 
on  everv  sale.  Michael  Sullivan,  the  Illinois 
farm-land  king,  turned  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  his  land  to  Dr.  Pearsons  to  sell.  Eastern 
owners  of  land  strove  to  get  him  to  serve  as  their 
agent  both  in  the  sale  and  the  purchase  of  land. 
In  due  time  Solomon  Sturgis,  a  Chicago  land 
magnate,  made  him  his  agent,  and  between  the 
years  1860  and  1865  he  sold  100,000  acres  for 
Mr.  Sturgis.  Then  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
turned  over  much  of  its  Illinois  farm  land  to  the 
successful  middleman  ;  and  as  his  commissions 
sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  1^3,000  a  week, 
as  he  practically  transacted  all  the  business  him- 
self, as  his  office  rent  was  low,  and  his  boarding 
expenses  for  himself  and  wife  were  at  a  rate 
which  would  be  deemed  cheap  now  by  a  depart- 
ment-store clerk,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by 
1870  Dr.  Pearsons  had  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune in  cash,  not  to  speak  of  choice  land  invest- 
ments and  **  ground -floor  "  stocks  of  Chicago 
street-railway  properties  and  banks.  With  a 
record  of  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  farm 
lands  sold  by  him,  he  next  turned  to  Michigan 
pine  lands,  and  here,  as  in  everything  else  he 
touched,  he  made  money. 

Content  lo  live  simply,  and  in  nowise  eager 
for  popular  renown,  he  nevertheless  soon  became 
known  to  the  solid  men  of  Chicago  as  an  unusual 
man  in  character  and  attainment.  Occasionally 
he  emerged  into  publicity,  as  in  1875,  when 
Chicago  aforetime,  even  as  now,  was  in  financial 
straits.  Many  were  urging  repudiation.  Eastern 
bondholders  were  in  a  suspicious  mood.  Dr. 
Pearsons  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  act ; 
he  took  the  train  for  New  York  City  and  Boston, 
satisfied  the  city's  creditors  by  pledging  his  per- 
sonal fortune  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Chicago  he  was  right- 
fully hailed  as  the  savior  of  the  city's  credit. 

From  1875  to  1890  he  was  one  of  many 
wealthy  and  good  men  in  Chicago  who  pros- 
pered, who  gave  on  a  fairly  generous  scale  to 
worthy  causes,  and  who  labored  for  ideal  ends 
in  a  city  where  materialism  is  not  difficult  to 
adopt  as  a  philosophy  of  life.  But  in  1890  he 
emerged  from  the  local  arena  and  became  a  na- 


tional figure.     The  time  had  come  to  make  real 
a  long- cherished   ideal.     The   vow  made  years 
before  in  I^eloit  was  to  be  kept.      "Wealth  had 
been  pouring  in.     It  was  to  be  poured  out  now. 
Like  Mr.  Carnegie,  Dr.  Pearsons  believed  it  a 
disgrace  to  die  rich.      *  *  My  philosophy  of  life  is 
to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  and  to  do  it  while  I  am 
alive,"  said  Dr.  Pearsons.     Ante-mortem  rather 
than  post-mortem  philanthropy  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  the  practical.     He  had  seen  too  many 
estates  of  wealthy  men  divided  among  lawyers 
and  heirs  for  whom  they  were  never  intended. 
He  had  determined  to  make  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life — for  Dr.  Pearsons  confidently  expects 
to  live  to  be  ninety  years  old — years  of  pleasure  in 
distributing,  even  as  the  thirty  years,  from  1860 
to  1 890,  had  been  years  of  pleasure  in  accumulat- 
ing wealth.      And  so,  with  his  first  gift  to  Beloit 
College  in   1890,  he  l>egan  that  career  of  judi- 
cious giving  to  the  small  colleges  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  Pacific  coast  which  will  make 
his  nan.e  famous  forever  in  American  education- 
al annals,  and  enroll  him  alongside  of  Peabody, 
Slater,   Hands,   Carnegie,   and  Rockefeller  as  a 
giver  to  further  popular  education.      His  gifts  to 
these  institutions  up  to  date  amount  to  $3,400,- 
000,  and  his  mode  of  giving  is  such — is  so  con- 
ditioned upon  giving  by  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  several  institutions — that  he  has  brought 
into  the  treasuries  of  these  colleges  not  less  than 
$8,000,000.     Dr.  Pearsons  plans  to  give  his  en- 
tire fortune  away  within  a  few  years,  reserving 
only  a  moderate  annual  income  for  himself  and 
wife  in  the  form  of  annuities. 

If  asked  as  to  whether  his  coui'se'as  a  donor 
has  brought  him  pleasure,  Dr.  Pearsons  replies : 
'  ♦  1  have  four  times  the  joy  others  have  in  keep- 
ing steadily  at  my  business,  in  order  that  I  may 
carry  out  my  one  aim  in  life.  I  don't  call  myself 
a  benevolent  man.  I  am  not.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  benevolence  in  my  nature.  I  have 
just  been  looking  around  for  a  place  to  make  an 
investment.  Where  can  I  find  a  better  one  than 
in  the  brains  of  poor  young  men  and  women  ?" 

And  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  question,  Why 
has  Dr.  Pearsons  chosen  the  small  colleges  of  the 
last  and  least  settled  portions  of  the  country  as  his 
places  of  investment  ?  Because,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  he  believes  that  <'the  greatest  educa- 
tional institution  in  America,  aside  from  the 
common  school,  is  the  'fresh- water*  college." 
He  believes  that  these  institutions  <<are  direct 
products  of  the  true  American  pioneer  spirit, 
and  still  have  in  them  the  vital  breath  of  high 
moral  purpose  breathed  into  them  by  their  found- 
ers." He  believes  that  their  students,  nther 
than  those  of  the  great  uniyersitiea,  make  up 
the  moral  backbone  of  the  nation.     The  ramole* 
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ness  of  these  institutions  from  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  civilization  appeals  to  him.  To  be  able 
to  shape  the  destiny  of  commonwealths  like 
Washington,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  by 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  Christian 
colleges  like  Whitman,  Colorado,  Drury,  and 
Berea  seems  to  him  a  civic  as  well  as  a  religious 
duty,  whose  beneficent  ends  for  the  state  and  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  no  man  can  estimate.  He 
believes  also  in  the  small  college  because  he 
thinks  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  its 
students  is  conserved  by  the  greater  intimacy  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil  which  exists. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  mode  of  choosing  the  institutions 
which  shall  benefit  by  his  wealth  is  one  which 
tests  them.  He  gives  nothing  on  hearsay.  Every 
institution  is  carefully  inspected  personally,  its 
methods  of  fiscal  administration  inquired  into, 
its  president  and  trustees  appraised,  its  past 
record  and  future  potentialities  weighed.  That 
a  college  once  receives  a  gift  by  no  means  implies 
that  it  will  receive  others.  It  must  earn  them 
by  showing  that  the  first  gift  has  been  wisely  in- 
vested, and  that  it  has  brought  forth  a  sufficient 
return  on  the  investment,  not  only  in  interest, 
but  in  institutional  growth.  College  officials 
dealing  with  Dr.  Pearsons  soon  realize  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  master  mind,  a  man  who 
pierces  shams,  discerns  human  character  as  few 
men  do,  and  expects  something  in  return  for  what 
he  gives, — not  personal  flattery,  but  collegiate 
development.  Those  competent  to  affirm  declare 
that,  aside  from  the  money  value  of  his  gifts,  his 
moral  influence  on  college  administrators  has 
been  of  highest  value,  teaching  not  a  few  of  them 
the  fact  that  money  given  as  capital  for  endow- 
ment is  not  to  be  used  otherwise. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Pearsons,  after  due  investiga- 
tion, gives  his  money  outright,  without  condi- 
tions. Usually  it  is  conditioned  upon  friends  of 
the  institution  either  duplicating  the  amount  given 
by  him  or  by  giving  a  definite  proportion  of  his 
gift.  Dr.  Pearsons  has  been  criticised  somewhat 
for  tliis,  but  he  holds  that  it  has  had  a  most 
beneficent  effect  on  men  of  wealth  nearer  the  in- 
stitution than  he,  leading  many  of  them  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  for  the  first  time  in  educa- 
tion, and  developing  in  them  that  interest  in  an 
institution  which  one  always  has  who  has  made 
sacrifices.  His  reasoning  on  this  matter  may 
perhaps  be  best  expressed  in  his  own  words,  in 
describing  his  intention  to  build  an  expensive 
building  for  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  to  be  his  monument  to  Marcus  Whitman, 
the  missionary  pioneer  who  saved  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pearsons, 
referring  to  this  plan,  said  :  **  Now,  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  put  up  the  building  without 


those  rich  fellows  out  there  doing  something  ? 
They  have  got  to  contribute.  The  condition  is 
that  they  must  build  the  dormitory  for  these  poor 
boys  who  come  in  from  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington.  They  must 
build  the  dormitory  before  1  commence  my  monu- 
ment. They  must  do  it,  and  they  will  do  it. 
Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  those  rich  old 
fellows  hug  their  money  and  let  the  poor  boys 
and  girls  starve  while  acquiring  their  education  ? 
No  !  They  must  do  their  part,  and  become  part 
of  the  constituency  of  the  college.'* 

As  a  personality  Dr.  Pearsons  is  a  most  in- 
teresting subject  for  study  and  analysis.  Like 
all  positive  characters,  he  has  corners  that  obtrude, 
and  against  which  some  persons  occasionally 
knock  their  bones.  Outwardly,  he  is  a  man  who 
in  a  crowd  would  attract  attention  by  his  height, 
vigorous  mien,  strong  yet  refined  facial  contour, 
keen,  dominant  dark  eyes,  and  hair  tinged  with 
gray.  In  habit  he  is  a  Spartan,  rising  at  6  a.m., 
eating  a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet,  spending  but 
two  hours  now  at  business  in  a  plainly  furnished 
office  in  Chicago,  dining,  at  midday,  at  home  in 
Hinsdale,  napping  after  dinner,  reading,  talking, 
and  riding  in  the  afternoon,  reading  or  talking  in 
the  evening,  and  retiring  at  8  p.m.  This  is  what 
he  calls  his  ''clockwork  plan  for  living  one  hun- 
dred years."  Expressed  in  more  didactic  terms, 
his  prescription  for  a  jolly — his  kind  of  jolliness 
— old  age  is,  *'Keep  cool,  don't  overload  the 
stomach,  breathe  pure  air  and  lots  of  it,  eat  a 
vegetable  diet,  don't  eat  late  suppers,  go  to  bed 
early,  don't  fret,  don't  go  where  you'll  get  ex- 
cited, and  don't  forget  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner. 
Old  age  depends  upon  heredity,  common  sense, 
and  a  good  stomach." 

By  temperament  and  by  training  Dr.  Pearsons 
is  a  Puritan,  probably  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a 
well-nigh  extinct  species  regnant  in  Old  England 
and  New  England  formerly  as  there  is  now  in 
this  country.  *<  When  they  call  me  a  Yankee,  I 
take  off  my  hat  and  bow  ;  and  when  I  am  called 
an  old  Puritan,  I  make  three  bows,*'  said  Dr. 
Pearsons  once  in  an  address  which  was  unusually 
self- revealing.  He  glories  in  the  fact  that  his 
fortune  was  accumulated  by  strictest  economy  as 
well  as  by  foresight  and  by  seizing  opportunity. 
His  claim  is  that  he  never  spent  a  dollar  foolish- 
ly ;  that  he  has  never  seen  a  horse-race,  or  a  ball 
game,  or  a  dramatic  play  ;  that  he  belongs  to 
no  clubs  or  secret  societies  ;  that  he  is  dubbed 
*' close-fisted."  **My  principles  are  those  of  a 
Puritan,"  he  says,  **  and  nobody  around  here  in 
any  of  the  churches  or  colleges  is  Puritan  enough 
for  me.  .  .  .  My  life  has  not  been  a  trifling  one. 
People  say,  *  What  enjoyment  have  you  had?' 
I  answer,  I  have  four  times  the  joy  they  have  in 
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keeping  steadily  at  my  business,  in  order  that  I 
may  carry  out  my  one  aim  in  life." 

But  lest  the  above  remarks  do  Dr.  Pearsons  in- 
justice, it  should  be  said  that  while  he  lives  simply, 
he  lives  elegantly  ;  that  he  and  his  wife  have  trav- 
eled widely  at  home  and  abroad  ;  that  his  face 
is  the  index  of  a  soul  that  sees  moral  beauty 
and  feels  deeply  on  the  highest  human  themes, 
as  well  as  the  index  of  a  soul  that  reverences 
justice  and  integrity,  and  judges  itself  and  others 
inflexibly.  The  Puritan  of  old,  more  than  any 
men  of  his  time,  combined  idealism  and  realism, 
practical  good  sense  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
God  and  humanity.  'Tis  so  with  Dr.  Pearsons. 
He  is  sagacious,  yet  trustful  ;  thrifty,  yet  gen- 
erous ;  tenacious  of  purpose,  yet  open  to  new 
light  ;  deep,  yt^t  simple.  Early  in  life  he  formed 
an  ideal  ;  lie  saw  a  vision,  and  by  it  has  been 
saved  from  becoming  sordid  while  gaining  wealth. 
Conservative  in  temper  and  belief,  and  disliking 
excessive  liberalism  either  in  belief  or  ('(mduct, 
he  dislikes  cant  even  more  ;  and  not  a  few  edu- 
cators who  have  sought  him  for  aid,  thinking  to 
impress  him  by  their  fanatical  conservatism  and 
their  cantish  talk,  have  earned  his  contempt  and 
failed  in  their  quest.  His  sturdy  common  sense 
saves  him  from  fanatical  Puritanism.  An  at- 
tendant on  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a 
generous  donor  to  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional denominational  agencies  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tian colleges.  Dr.  Pearsons  is  not  a  member  of 
the  church.  His  faith  and  his  creed  are  not 
matters  about  which  he  says  much  ;  but  his  valu- 
ation of  Christianity  as  a  factor  in  individual  and 
national  life  may  be  inferred  from  th(>  fact  that 
all  of  his  fortune  has  been  given,  and  will  be 
given,  to  institutions  which  are  distinctly  Chris- 
tian in  their  ideals  and  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Pearsons  has  no  quarrel  with  the  great 
privately  endowed  or  State-supported  universi- 
ties. He  admits  that  they  are  fulfilling  their 
purpose  well.  But  he  believes  that  the  United 
Statcis  could  better  afford  to  abolish  them  than  to 
see  the  struggling  '' fresh -water  *'  colleges  of  the 
interior,  tiie  West,  and  the  South  removed  from 
the  reach  of  the  common  people,  or  die  of  inani- 
tion. He  believes  that  they  more  truly  represent 
the  American  spirft  than  the  larger  institutions 
do  ;  that  thry  give  a  sounder  e«lucation  to  the 
youths  wh(;,  aftea*  all,  are  the  inoral  backbone  of 
the  nation.  He  believes  that  Bt^loit,  Drury, 
Berea,  Colorado,  Whitman,  and  the  others  to 
which  he  has  given  are  to  be  to  their  sections 
what  Bowdoin,  Williams,  Amherst,  Hamilton, 
Oberlin,  and  many  other  colleges  which  might 
be  mentioned  have  been  to  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States. 

Without  venturing  to  approve  or  to  disapprove 


of  Dr.  Pearsons'  ji'.dgment  on  the  comparatire 
worth  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  laod, 
it  is  open  for  any  candid  student  of  American 
social  conditions,  past  or  present,  to  say  that  he 
has  much  excellent  testimony  in  support  of  his 
position.  Mr.  Bryce,  as  he  came  to  sum  up  his 
chapter  in  his  great  book,  **  The  American  Com- 
monwealth," on  the  universities  of  this  country, 
after  pointing  out  the  confessed  evils  which  accom- 
pany the  multiplication  of  small  colleges,  and  in- 
dicating their  uncertain  tenure  of  life  in  view  of 
the  competition  of  State  universities,  nevertheless 
was  constrained  to  say  that  Americans  might  not 
duly  realize  the  service  which  the  small  colleges 
perform  in  the  educational  economy  of  the  na- 
tion. ♦' They  get  hold,"  he  said,  **of  a  multi- 
tude of  poor  men,  who  might  never  resort  to  a 
distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning  in 
a  visible  form — plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but 
dignified  even  in  her  humility — before  the  eyes 
of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, naturally  strong,  might  never  break  from 
the  bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some 
zealous  gardener.  They  give  the  chance  of  ris- 
ing in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to  many  a 
strong  and  earnest  nature,  who  might  otherwise 
have  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and 
perhaps  failed  in  those  vocations.  They  light 
up  in  many  a  country  town  what  is  at  first  only 
a  farthing  rushlight,  but  which,  when  the  town 
swells  to  a  city,  or  endowments  flow  in,  or  when 
some  able  teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  becomes  a 
lamp  of  growing  flame,  which  may  finally  throw 
its  rays  over  the  whole  State  in  which  it  stands.'' 
This  is  a  passage,  not  only  of  noble  English 
prose,  but  of  keenest  insight  and  sympathy,  the 
truth  of  which  is  apparent  to  all  who  see  beneath 
the  surface. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  career  and  his  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  honestly  acquired  fortune  must  compel 
the  interest  of  various  classes  of  men  in  any  in- 
telligent community.  The  man  of  wealth  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  sanity  of  the 
venerable  ex -physician's  philosophy  of  life.  The 
student  of  pedagogics  is  interested  in  it  because 
he  sees  that  rungs  in  the  ladder,  from  the  farm, 
the  mine,  the  gutter,  along  which  many  youth 
may  climb  to  the  university,  are  being  strength- 
ened, if  not  nmlti plied.  Dr.  Pearsons  founds  no 
new  colleges.  He  strengthens  those  which  al- 
ready exist.  The  patriot  is  interested  in  the 
record  and  in  the  ideal  of  the  philanthropist  be- 
cause he  realizes  that,  with  the  bailding  up  of 
the  colleges  of  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley,  there 
goes  on  pari  passu  an  elevation  in  tbonght  and 
character  of  the  residents  of  the  dominant  sec* 
tion  of  the  country — dominant  now^  and  alwajs 
in  the  future.     To  the  Christian,  Dr.  Peanons* 
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record  is  encouraging,  becausef,  as  has  already 
been  said,  lie  is  strengthening  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  centers  of  influence  of  the  nation. 

Last  but  not  least,  Dr.  Pearsons'  record  en- 
courages the  idealist — the  man  who  dreads  the 
domination  of  materialism  in  national  life,  who 
winces  when  he  hears  his  country  described  as 
*' materialistic.**  For  in  Dr.  Pearsons'  career 
there  is  convincing  proof,  as  tliere  is  in  the  ca- 
reers of  many  other  Americans,  that  a  man  may 
look  upon  his  talents  as  a  money-getter  as  some- 
thing to  be  consecrated  to  noble  social  ends. 

Thus,  there  is  something  consoling  about  Dr. 
Pearsons*  disposition  of  his  fortune,  as  indeed 
there  is  in  the  fact  that  during  June,  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  exercises  of  American 
colleges  for  men  and  women,  gifts  to  those  in- 
stitutions amounting  to  $12,774,582  were  an- 
nounced ;  as  there  also  is  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1900  our  educational,  philanthropic,  and 
religious  institutions  received  from  American 
donors,  in  sums  of  $5,000  or  more,  the  sum  of 
$47,500,000  ;  and  of  this  sum,  according  to  my 
analysis  of  the  items,  $31,812,340  were  given  to 
educational  institutions.  The  record  of  the  eight 
years  from  1893-1900,  similarly  estimated  (see 
*'Appleton's  Annual  Encyclopedia"  for  1901), 
is  $314,050,000. 

Sucli  statistics  as  these,  and  the  concrete  facts 
tliat  lie  back  of  them  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
laboratories,  students,  etc.,  impress  European 
visitors  to  this  country  and  economists  abroad 
profoundly. 

It  is  both  pathetic  and  amusing  that — at  a  time 
when  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  of  Glasgow  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  McKennal,  of  Bowdon,  England ; 
Frederic  Harrison,  of  London  ;  Hon.  Jules  Sieg- 
fried and  (jaston  Deschamps,  of  Paris,  and  Pro- 
fessor van't  Iloff,  of  Berlin,  after  coming  to  this 
country  during  the  past  yepr  and  noting  our 
enormous  increase  of  wealth,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  more  profoundly  impressed  by  our 
passion  for  education,  are  returning  home  to  tell 
their  countrymen  of  the  *♦  realism  founded  upon 
idealism  "  of  the  United  States,  to  quote  Profes- 
sor van't  Hoff,  and  to  urge  their  countrymen  to 
liave  a  like  conception  of  stewardship  of  wealth 
— men  should  arise  in  high  places  in  this  country 
to  prate  of  our  sordid  materialism,  intellectual 
shallowness,  and  moral  delinquencies. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  United  States 
has  a  social  and  political  system,  plus  natural  re- 
sources, which  favors  development  of  material 
resources  to  a  degree  never  known  before  among 
men  end  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 


and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  Ameri- 
cans are  materialists.  This  distinction  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  was  just  enough  to  make  during 
his  recent  study  of  our  social  structure  and  na 
tional  life,  and  his  verdict  is  that  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  in  this  country  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  fortunes  of  our  millionaires  are 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  abnormal  size  of  the 
transactions  as  to  any  abnormal  development  of 
the  acquisitive  instinct.  As  for  *  *  worship  of 
*the  Almighty  Dollar,*  *'  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  it.  The  sight  of  such  a  vast  apparatus  of  edu- 
cation, such  a  demand  for  education  as  he  found 
here,  impressed  him  profoundly,  as  it  must  any 
one  who  comes  to  it  with  an  open  mind. 

That  acquisition  of  wealth  for  acquisition's 
sake  is  an  unknown  fact  in  our  life,  no  one  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  deny.  That  there  is  con- 
siderable vulgarity  and  grossness  among  our 
people  is  patent.  That  conquest  of  a  virgin  con- 
tinent has  been  our  chief  task,  and  is  still  a  main 
duty,  is  evident.  But  the  typical  American  is 
not  the  miser,  but  the  steward  ;  not  the  vulgar 
plutocrat,  but  the  refined  merchant,  college -bred 
and  philanthropic  ;  not  the  builder  of  stock  ex- 
changes, but  the  builder  of  homes,  churches,  and 
schools.  He  is  a  practical  idealist  who  acquires 
property  in  order  to  educate  his  children,  pro- 
vide comfort  and  leisure  for  his  wife,  and  a  com- 
petency for  his  old  age.  The  taxes  he  pays  as  a 
citizen  for  primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
sacrifices  he  makes  to  send  his  ciiildren  to  college, 
the  amount  he  gives  and  bequeaths  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
all  races  and  of  all  later  generations — all  prove 
the  practical  idealism  of  the  American  judged 
as  a  parent.  The  ever -increasing  leisure,  com- 
fort, and  intellectual  opportunities  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman  are  testimonies  to  the  idealism  of 
American  husbands.  The  huge  amounts  of 
capital  invested  in  our  life-insurance  companies, 
savings-banks,  and  cooperative  banks  show  the 
practical  idealism  of  our  men  as  providers  of  the 
wherewithal  to  make  their  •  old  age  comfortable 
and  a  time  for  the  realization  of  youthful  ideals. 

In  refuting  calumnies  by  critics  at  home  and 
abroad  as  to  the  sordid ness  or  selfishness  of 
Americans,  it  is  consoling  and  conclusive  to 
point  to  a  record  like  that  of  Dr.  Pearsons.  His 
fame  will  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  students  will  be  his  debt- 
ors, conscious  and  grateful.  More  persons  will 
owe  him  much  who  may  never  hear  his  name. 
But  his  title  to  fame  among  our  greatest  philan- 
thropists is  secure. 
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A  NOVEL- READING  nation  which  numbers 
Its  readers  by  millions  is  turning  the  current 
of  letters  into  fiction  on  a  scale  not  yet  charted, 
measured,  or  plumbed.  The  American  mass  has 
here  a  limitless  appetite.  It  has  created  editions 
whose  size  passes  all  past  records  and  whose  re- 
wards are  matching  that  period  of  liberal  returns 
for  letters,  the  first  two  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Of  this  I  had  something  to  say  a  year 
ago,  in  reviewing  the  fiction  of  1900.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  read- 
ers had  transformed  the  conditions  of  literary 
production.*  1  predicted,  as  tlie  past  year  has 
abundantly  proved,  that  these  clianges  would 
meet  the  needs  of  a  prodigious  prairie- like  growth 
of  readers — like  daisies,  all  alike  in  the  attent 
eye  they  turn  to  the  new  sun  in  letters. 

The  year  has  had  at  least  six  novels  which 
run  to  a  circulation  of  150,000,  one-half  as  many 
more  which  reach  100,000,  a  score  with  what 
would  once  have  been  the  phenomenal  circulation 
of  50,000,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  with  editions  of 
20,000  to  30,000.  Nowadays  a  book  scarcely 
moves  wliich  does  less.  Work  out  this  sum,  add 
the  editions  of  the  800  or  more  novels  with  nor- 
mal editions  and  there  is  a  novel  production  of 
not  less  than  some  3,000,000  volumes.  No  flood 
like  this  exists  the  world  over.  The  literary 
statistics  of  our  urban  quadrilateral— iNew  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston — will  give 
you  a  public  library  circulation  of  6,000,000 
volumes  a  year,  of  which  some  4,800,000  are 
novels.  Our  lesser  libraries  will  nearly  double 
this.  In  all,  this  appetite  for  novel  reading  calls 
for  the  issue  of  3,000,000  volumes  and  the  cir- 
culation of  fiction,  new  and  old,  through  libraries, 
is  some  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  volumes.  I  have 
laid  bare  the  basis  of  my  estimate.  Any  man 
can  check  that  chooses.  Accurate  the  figures  are 
not.  Approximate  they  are.  Tlie  big  sellers 
give  a  round  1,000,000  volumes  a  year.  The 
next  grade  another  1,000,000.  The  crowded 
rank  and  file  as  many  moi'e,  more  rather  than 
less.  The  libraries,  where  fiction  is  always  70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  overturn,  run  up  to  a 
circulation  of  400,000  volumes  of  fiction  a 
month  in  our  cities.     This,  too,  does  not  reckon 
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the  flood  of  fiction  in  two -thirds  of  our  popula- 
tion not  in  cities  pent  and  the  myriad  lesser  cir- 
cles of  book  circulation,  with  a  better  **Mudie'8" 
than  Great  Britain  ever  had  in  the  Book-lover's 
Library,  whose  orders  for  books  are  now  running 
in  sums  of  six  figures  I  hesitate  to  quote. 

Letters  has  never  seen  a  demand  like  this,  a 
demand  which  is  as  omnivorous  as  it  is  vora- 
cious, and  which  grows  by  what  it  feecls  upon. 
Most  of  us  look  on  this  locust  army  of  readei-s  as 
settling  only  on  the  green  fields  of  fresh  fiction. 
Boys,  teachers  tell  one,  no  longer  read  Scott, 
and  Dickens  is  forgotten.  The  gods  of  our  day, 
whose  rods  comforted  our  youth,  the  youth  of 
advancing  middle  age,  are,  we  sometimes  feel — 

GodH  dethroned  and  deceased, cast  forth,  wiped  out  inaday. 
New  gods  are  crowned  in  the  city ;  their  flowers  havebrokni 
oar  rods. 

I  doubt  it.  The  amazing  note  of  the  great 
mass  vote  in  fiction  is  its  eclectic  quality.  In  a 
single  great  store — one  of  the  five  or  six  largest 
in  tiie  country,  but,  after  all,  only  one  of  a  dozen 
in  our  four  cities  which  hold  7,000,000  popula- 
tion— 1  find  that  in  a  year  there  are,  roughly 
speaking,  sold  7,000  volumes  of  Walter  Scott, 
9,000  of  Thackeray,  12,000  of  Eliot,  and  close 
to  20,000  volumes  of  Dickens.  George  Eliot 
and  Thackeray  sell  by  sets.  Eliot  especially, 
a  set  being  a  cheap  present.  Cooper,  too,  in  soli- 
tary volumes  like  the  **  Pathfinder, "  runs  past 
all  the  rest.  Scott  and  Dickens  sell  by  vol- 
umes. The  sale  of  sets,  while  large  in  amount, 
is  small  by  the  side  of  the  call  for  single  vol- 
umes. No  one  in  a  position  to  judge  would  put 
the  sale  of  Dickens  in  the  current  year  at  less 
than  200,000  to  250,000  volumes.  His  own  life 
saw  no  year  of  more.  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  this  twelvemonth  sees  100,000  vol- 
umes of  Scott  bought  by  readers.  This  estimate 
includes  all  the  swarm  of  cheap  piracies,  and  is 
hy  volumes.  The  colleges  are  provincial  in  theae 
things.     Their  reading  lists  show  a  belief  that 

Laurel  is  green  for  a  season,  and  love  la  sweet  for  a  day. 

As  they  turn  to  the  new  gods  of  the  passing 
moment,  but  for  the  great  mass 

Things  long  past  over  suffice,  and  men  forgotten  tbat  were. 

Do  you  doubt  these  figures  ?  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  stacked  sets  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper, 
Thackeray,  and  Eliot  you  see  in  cainui  in  the 
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great  department  stores  are  there  for  ornament  ? 
Do  you  realize  that  every  square  incli  of  table 
,  surface  in  the  thronged  aisles  in  which  you  will 
jostle  for  two  months  to  come  is  hoarded  and 
watched  for  gain  like  the  tiny  squares  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blue  clay  of  a  Kim  berleyf diamond 
trench  ?  Nothing  is  there  which  does  not  sell, 
which  has  not  proved  to  be  in  the  struggle  for  bar- 
gains the  fittest  for  buying.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  vast  subscription  book  machinery,  which 
thirty  years  ago  sold  gilded  emptiness,  is  now 
carrying  to  the  buyer  sets  and  sets  of  standard 
novels,  so  that  a  half  dozen,  all  shapely,  will  be 
disputing  the  field  at  once,  teasing  your  curiosity 
with  adroit  postal  cards. 

The  American  mass  of  readers  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  that  stratified  layer  of  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  to  which  the  English  publisher 
once  appealed,  and  of  which  the  thirty- shilling 
novel  was  the  mark  and  limitation — a  reading 
public  which  has  done  more  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  furnish  a  market  for  fiction  which  was 
also  literature  than  all  other  influences  com- 
bined. Our  reading  public  is  neither  any 
longer  those  various  groups,  associated  by  a 
common  American  cultivation,  though  separated 
by  American  distances,  which  once  made  a  cir- 
culation of  20,000  a  startling  success  for  a  novel, 
which  the  Nation  so  well  represented  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  for  which  Mr.  George  Rip- 
ley so  directly  spoke  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
that  Mr.  Brentano  once  said  he  could  on  any 
Saturday  tell  what  book  Mr.  Ripley  had  re- 
viewed that  morning  by  the  demand  for  it  as 
the  New  Yorker  walked  downtown.  This  is 
over.  The  un plumbed  sea  of  readers  is  reached 
by  no  one  man  or  paper.  This  country  has  no 
AtJienceum.  A  column  review  in  the  London 
Times  will  lead  a  London  publisher  to  order 
another  edition  forthwith.  Instead,  with  us 
the  book,  and  as  I  have  already  shown  to  no 
small  degree,  literature,  lias  annexed  the  whole 
newspaper  world  of  readers.  A  single  editorial 
in  the  yellowest  of  American  journals  may  and 
has  amazed  a  Harvard  professor  by  selling  half 
the  edition  of  a  lagging,  semi -scientific  book. 
Another  editorial  may  wake  a  book  out  of  a 
year's  slumber  and  set  the  presses  going  again 
in  its  behalf.     The  million  is  at  length  reading. 

This  public,  touched  and  reached  not  by  one 
paper  but  by  all,  and  caring  nothing  for  criti- 
cism as  such,  knows  itself  and  its  desires  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  it  is  prodigiously  inter- 
ested in  itself  and  its  own  diffused  opinion.  This 
makes  or  mars  a  book  to-day  rather  than  criti- 
cism, which  is,  at  present,  successful  as  it  cor- 
rectly gauges  and  anticipates  the  mass  vote.  It 
is  not  notices  which  sell  a  book  to-day,  but  ad- 


vertisements. By  them  a  book  of  a  certain  aver- 
age popular  quality  can  be  forced  on  the  public 
as  certainly  as  a  conjurer  decides  what  card  in 
the  pack  you  are  to  draw.  Given  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising  in  the  papers  and  the 
great  department  stores  must  buy  a  certain  num- 
ber of  a  new  novel,  graduated  to  the  publicity 
purchased  in  the  papers,  sure  to  awake  a  certain 
demand  at  the  counter.  Book  advertising  was 
once  a  decorous  semi-annual  display  in  certain 
papers  assumed  to  reach  the  **  reading  public." 
To-day  the  reading  public  is  everybody,  as 
nmch  as  it  is  for  a  patent  medicine.  At  least 
eiglit  patent  medicine  firms  yearly  spend  about 
$500,000  each  in  advertising.  Book  publicity 
has  nou  reached  this  level,  but  it  is  moving  along 
this  line.  At  its  birth,  new  fiction  must  shine 
in  full-orbed  advertisements  if  it  is  to  raise  a 
flood- tide.  The  unvarying  success  of  an  Indian- 
apolis firm — good  as  its  novels  have  been  from 
the  popular  viewpoint — has  been  due  quite  as 
much  to  its  skill  in  advertising  as  in  its  pre- 
science in  selecting  its  fiction.  I  have  known 
the  new  work  of  an  author  who  had  won  but  a 
moderate  vogue  to  be  swept  into  an  edition  reach- 
ing far  up  the  ladder  of  thousands  by  the  ingeni- 
ous device  of  sending  out  250,000  little  enticing 
flyers,  stamped  with  a  fleur  de  lisy  which  spoke 
its  praise  to  the  legion  customers  of  a  great  pub- 
lication society. 

Tlie  paradox  follows  that  while  the  mass  note, 
read,  and  buy  the  great  of  the  recent  past  so 
that  there  is  an  unfailing  demand  for  them,  the 
work  nearest  them  in  quality  suffers  by  com- 
parison. The  year  has  seen  four  new  editions 
of  George  Eliot,  two  of  Scott,  and  two  of  Dickens. 
This  comes  after  five  years  with  eight  editions 
of  Scott,  six  of  Dickens,  and  four  each  of  Thack- 
eray and  Eliot,  while  single  works  like  *'  Romola  " 
and  *' Silas  Marner,'-  or  **  Vanity  Fair"  and 
'^Esmond,*'  liave  eight  and  ten  separate  issues. 
This  omits  the  reissue  from  old  plates  in  cheap 
form  of  old  editions,  which  pour  out  by  the  thou- 
sands at  prices  which  make  a  set  accessible  at  the 
cost  of  a  single  novel  twenty  years  ago. 

An  American  links  with  these — I  will  not  say 
compares — Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells, — lucida  sidera.  Differing  at  all 
points,  they  still  ]*ep resent  the  classic  attitude  to- 
ward fiction.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that 
the  *'  Sacred  Fount,  *'  Mr.  James'  book  for  the  year, 
catches  any  fair  share  of  the  new  legions  of  read- 
ers. It  did  not  appear  in  the  AtlantiCy  where 
Mr.  James  was  once  a  yearly  visitor.  He  has 
grown  cerebral.  He  circles  around  one  unfail- 
ing subject,  one  of  undeniable  fascination,  but 
fascinus  also.  He  goes  on  and  on  ;  but  the  three- 
fold cord  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  another  man — 
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this  time  it  is  the  procession  of  inoii  with  wliicU 
llie  woman  keeps  lierself  yoiirif; — is  iievi^r  lirokuti. 
Neither  does  the  cord  liaiig  any  otic  as  Mr. 
James  spins  the  endless  due  of  liis  l;il>yrint.h  of 
lovers.  Fine  Bpiiii,  doubtless,  but  no  one  inneli 
wants  it  Imt  the  few,  and  they  want  it  inucU. 
Mr.  Ilowells  lias  this  year  but  liis  '■  I'air  of  I'a- 
tieDt  Lovers,"  a  volume  of  shoit  stories,  and  such 
volumes,  as  Mr,  Ilowells  has  himself  pointed  out, 
no  longer  attract.  Not  even  when  tliey  pos.sess 
the  note  of  high  distinction  of  Mrs.  Edith  Whar- 
ton in  "Crucial  Instances."  Capacity  for  style 
will  not  elbow  throiijih  thcmoh,  Imt  it  carries  far 
along  the  long  and  narrow  patli  wliK.'h  leads  up 
to  fl  permanent  place. 

Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell  ropresonls  the  earli.'r 
and  later  movement.  It  is  si.iceeii  years  since 
liis  first  novel  apj>eared,  but  he  had  four  yeara 
ago,  in  "Hugh  Wynne,"  one  of  the  l>ooks  of 
vogue  which  held  the  public  evi-  an<l  continue^l 
its  sale  tlirongli  months.  ■■Krnnijois"  lias  ap- 
peared since.  "  Circumstance  "  ivturns  to  past 
methods.  It  has  no  touch  of  tbc  current  large- 
saled  novel.  There  is  instead  patient,  restrained 
care  in  expression,  and  the  even  ligbt  of  the 
well 'Considered  social  romance.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia of  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
again  drawn,  witb  sure  and  practiced  hand,  tbe 


»>enile  lireakdown  of  a  man  in  that  pale  inriMiw 

of  an  aristociacy  produced  in   thia  comAcf  ^ 

preserving  a  modest  fortune  for  thras  OfedhK, 

generations.      The  real  task  of   the  botdEvifti 

contrast  and  contest  between  an  sdventtUMril' 

a  woman  of  breeding  and  positive  wilL    IlWW* 

of  a  story — for  the  tale  ia  but  an  episode— jpn 

is  character  drawing.       Xot   the   plot,    htt'Ai 

people  live — two  doctors,  a  self-made  faiahaii 

responsible  and  irresponsible  aisLer,  and  thm^ 

out  the  flavor  of  dtMHt, 

of  an  ordered  cod^  otaa- 

ventioQ,  tbe  atmoephwi  cf 

manners. 

Mr.  'Winaton  Chnidfll 
in   "The  Criaia"  hu,  to 
pass  to  tbe  main  canwt 
again,    given     an   exact 
model  of  the  book  thepob- 
lie  delights  to  honor,    ll 
sells  for  tl,  a  most  impor- 
mi,  H.  wKiit  HiTCHEu.       ^"t    factoF.      Booksover 
thisliang.       It  is  theriglil 
length,  ISO, 000  words;  neither  too  short,  nor  too 
long.    Itssceneisattlie  precise  pointforpubhcio- 
teicst — the  Civil  War.     It  introiluces  our  heroes, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  each  better  than  erer 
befoi-e — Lincoln  incomparably    bo.      It  bahoca 
its  interest  between  North  and  South.      Itbui 
love  story  precisely  suited  to    the   public  tastfe 
Its  action  moves  on  every  page.      Ko  Amerioui, 
few  men  anywhere,  have  tjie  sheer  story-telling 
power  so  well  developed  and  so  well  in  hanJ. 
If  "  The  Crisis  "  had  not  sold  so  tremendously  1 
slionhi  be  surer  of  its  future.      Dread  the  popo- 
lace  Iicaring  gifts  to  a  new  author — though  tbert 
was  Scott.     One  wishes  for  more  style,  more  pick 
and  choiee  of  words,  more  elevation,  fewer  rag- 
ged sentences.      But  it  is  a  high  office  to  give  i 
new  generation   of  Americans  their  first  vivid 
conception  of  the  struggle  in'  which  the  natiin 
was   reborn.      For    weeks    together   there  irere 
stores  in  every  big  city  where  "  The  Crisis"  w» 
selling    1. 000  copies   a    week.      Gauge  younelf 
what  that  means  of  demand  and  HiCfnsion. 

The  charncter  of  the  hook  is  clear.  It  i» 
American.  It  has  no  touch  of  any  other  method 
in  iiction  whatever.  Chapters  of  continuous  di»- 
logue,  crowded  incident,  action,  and  always  u- 
tion.  A  broad  canvas  crowded  with  figures, 
and  a  plot  which  turns  upon  itself  in  narrover 
tindis  than  the  novel  has  ever  known  before. 
The  American  public,  having  found  whatit  wuta, 
has  ceased  reading  foreign  books.  The  oe* 
foreign  novel  once  cbhC  a  lonj;  shadow  in  which 
the  American  author  chilled  and  grew  stuDlsd. 
1'he  eight  or  ten  novels  this  year  reaching  tlw 
largest   circulation    are    all    by   Amoricaa^  sn^ 
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young  AmpricflDS  at.  llint.  Tlie  first  sign  of 
fiei'ious  fission  between  tlie  tastes  <if  tlie  two  lands 
came  when  Mrs.  Graml's  "  Both's  Book  "  missed 
tlie  snle  lir>re  it  Ittul  in  England.  "Baits  tlie 
Impossible,"  in  wliich  Mrs.  Grand  continnoa  to 
air  the  inlellectnal  underwear  of  the  ininiatnre 
pirl  or  woman  with  the  reckless  disregard  of  a 
village  street  on  a  Jlonday  wash-day,  has  made  no 
perceplibleimpi-ession.  InHkeway.the  "Crisis" 
lias  not  hit  in  England.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  baa  an 
American  audience.  The  "  Christian  "  continues 
to  draw  as  a  plav,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  read 
as  a  book.  But  "The  Eternal  City,"  in  spite 
of  its  appearance  in  one  of  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated and  best  of  illustrated  weeklies.  Collier's, 
does  not  show  in  sales.  The  slow  movement 
of  the  storv,  slow  for  all  its  haste,  the  space 
given  to  depcripiioii,  the  painful  attempt  to  know 
all  abinit  the  Vatican  and  al!  about  Italian  poli- 
tics in  aaortof  rash  of  inoculated  information, 
<locs  not  move  the  current  American  reader.  He 
does  not  shy  at  paragraphs  which  Mr.  Ilarmsworth, 
as  castas  morum,  refused  to  print.  There  is  noth- 
ing at  which  the  Anu'vican  reader  will  siiy. 
"i'be  Octopus"  and  "Jai'vis  of  Harvard"  both 
show  that  an  honosl  and  direct  handling  of  for- 
liidden  subjects  is  instantly  accepted.  Mr,  Hall 
CJaine's  does  not  interest. 

English  fiction  sales  here  are  large  enough  to 
make  them  desired  of  English  authors,  but  they 
make  no  impression.  "  Mrs,  Alexander,"  "The 
Missing  Hero,"  and  the  "Step-Mother";  Mr. 
H.  T..  Farjeon,  "Samuel  Boyd  of  ('atchpole 
Sfpiarc":  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  ('ameron,  "Two 
<  -ousins  and  a  Castle  "  ;  Mr.  Neil  Munm,  "  Doom 
Castle"  ;  Mr.  George  Gissing,  "Our  Friend  the 


Charlatan"  with  its  ingenious  plot;  "John 
Strange  Winter,"  "The  Career  of  a  Beauty"; 
Mr,  Cutliffe  Hyne,  "Prince  Rupert,  the  Buc- 
caneer"; Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  "Observa- 
tions of  Henry,"  the  London  waiter  ;  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  "  Mononia  :  A  Love  Story  of  '48," 
in  Munster.  The  practiced  reader  knows  what 
these  are  like  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  I  am  in- 
clained  to  tliink  the  American  public  has  taken 
them  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  William  Le  Qiiex  may  give  us  a  fillip  of 
hot-spiced  crime  in   the   "Seven  Deadly  Sins" 
or  an  artificial  East  in  "  Zoraida,"  a  republished 
Saharan  story.     Just  as  Mr,  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
an  American,  has  tried  to  use  the  Oriental  medium 
for  satire  in  "  Her  Majesty  the  King,"  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  has  sought  adventure  in  William  the 
Silent's  Holland  in  "  Lysbeth."     Mr,  E.  F.  Ben- 
son has  tried  eccentric  character  study  in  "  Luck 
of  the  Vails."    Mr.  Olive  Holland  in  '•  Mousmd  " 
gives  us  the  Japanese  feminine  reflex  under  occi- 
dental millinery.     Miss  Ellen  Tliornycroft  Fowler 
in  ' '  Sirius  "  at  least  has  penetration,  illumination, 
and  epigram  in  her  short  stories.      Mrs.  Craigie 
("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  English  in  her  environ- 
ment though  American  in  her  birth,  lias  caught  the 
English  accent,  if  not  the  English  reality,   and 
successfully  shows  in  "A  Serious  Wooing"  that 
a  gift  for  epigram  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  power  to  make  a  great  passion  convincing. 
Mr,  Anthony  Hope  has  broken  new  ground  and 
with  his    old    reputa- 
tion in  "Tristram  of 
Blent,"    that  long- 
winded  thing,  a  legal 
novel.     The  author  of 
"Elizabeth   and   Her 
German  Garden  "has 
rashly    succeeded    in- 
trospection by  the  nar- 
rative novel,   "The 
Benefactress, "    with 
the  English- woman 
again  contrasted  with 
the  Gei-mau  man  and 
woman,  but  with  more 
action  and  much  Ger- 
man malice — were  two 
books  ever  better  suited  to  set  friendly  peoples 
by  the  ears  sentimentally  ? — less  flavor,  and  niore 
incident. 

The  foreign  novel,  and  by  this  every  good 
American  means  the  non-English,  fills  a  place  in 
American  critical  literature  it  has  not  hitherto 
had  in  American  reading.  Balzac  has  suddenly 
arrived.  Why  should  five  editions  appear  in  the 
last  twelvemonth  after  years  in  which  the  patient 
translations  of  Miss  Katharine  Fresco tt  Wormeley 
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liad  drajtged  througli  yeare  ana  met  a  moilerate 
Bale  ?     Yet  these  siihscription  biink  jiuljlisliprs  do 
not  put  forth  Mr.  (Jcorge  SaintBbiiry'H  complete, 
the  same  altered   and  a  fresh  translation,  with 
Mr.  W.  V.  Trent's  introduction,  if  no  one  wishes 
to  buy.     Zola  remains  the   one    French  author 
promptly     traneiated, 
and  his  "Labor,"  like 
his   other  works,   has 
affected  writers  more 
than  it  has  tlie  public. 
Mr.  Prank  Xorris,  for 
instance,  shows  his  in- 
fluence on  every  page 
in  conception  and 
treatment.     A  prifiri, 
a    novel    like    "  The 
Fourth     Estate,"     by 
Don  Ariiiantlo  Palacio 
Vald^s,  should  appeal 
still  more  to  the  Anicf- 

not.      No  one  of  our 

novelists  approaches  lijis  easy  mastery  of  the  liter- 
ary method  by  which  the  commonplace  affairs  of  a 
commonplace  Biscayan  village  can  be  made  pri- 
mal, interpretative,  and  eflecluai  forsalvalion  from 
the  modern  desire  for  pnblicity  and  activity,  each 
for  its  own  ill  sake.  The  new  young  Russian 
giant,  Mdxim  (i^rky  (Alexea  Maximovich  Pyesh- 
koff*  claims  a  somlier  attention  by  "  Fomi  Gord- 
yeeff  "  in  which  wealth  rots.  Disagreeable  it  is, 
and  of  an  unsparing  reality.  Like  Tolstoy's 
"Resurrection,"  however,  with  its  long-drawn 
review  of  the  exile  system  and  its  ultimate  caus<ts, 
interest  must  be  limited  to  the  few  who  have  that 
patient  attention  which  reads  not  to  be  amused 
but  to  leaj-n  and  to  be  moved.  Here,  aa  with 
Zola,  the  real  influence  is  secondary  in  the  hold 
whicli  Tolstoy  has  on  a  small  literary  and  think' 
ing  class,  ami  evun  for  these  "Resurrection"  is 
dull.  "From  a  Swedish  Homestead,"  by  Solma 
Lagerlof,  has  Che  chill  of  all  Scandinavian  fiction, 
with  its  idiot  Gitnvir  IMe  cured  by  a  love  liter- 
ally won  from  tho  grave.  Maiinis  Jtikai,  at 
length  freely  translated,  wins  no  place  here  save 
in  international  interest.  Yet  his  method  has 
its  resemblances  to  our  new  type.  The  odii, 
perhaps  inevitable,  circumstance  about  all  these 
books  is  that  the  critical  attention  is  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  their  popular  reading. 
Zola,  most  popular  of  all,  sells  in  a  year  but  a  few 
hundreds  of  a  new  book. 

"Kim"  is  the  only  non-Airierican  novel 
which  compares  in  the  attention  of  the  reader 
with  our  own  fictioii,  and  Mr.  Rudyani  Kipling 
has  widened  his  future  reputation  more  than  his 
present  piiblic  by  his  last  and   best  novel.     Not 


even  the  "high-clssa  daieat"  of  his  style,  whieh 
he  has  shorn  of  an  earlier  vulgarity,  or  the 
amazing  picture  of  the  East,  true  beyond  ur 
other  ever  written,  the  very  hflart  and  soul, 
flesli  and  blood,  brain  and  bone  of  the  Orienltl, 
has  charmed  readers  to  their  old  admiration. 
Readers  it  has  ;  but  for  Mr,  Kipling  to  be  short 
of  the  flrst  is  failure.  He  was  eighth  on  thellst 
of  selling  books  a  year  ago.  He  will  be  lowei 
this  year. 

Ijast,  this  book  will  ;  but  the  American  nord 
has  almost  the  choice  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  lasting  book  with  the  alternative  of  2O0,l)IHl 
readers  for  a  day  or  1 ,  000  readers  a  \'ear  for  200 
years.  The  literary  equation  works  out  to  enn 
flgures,  but  not  to  even  results.  Miss  Benb 
Runkle's  "  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  is  as  distinctl; 
the  second  Ixiok  in  demand  through  the  year  la 
the  "Crisis"  was  the  Qist,  though  one  mott 
i-eniember  that  the  gap  in  these  matters  between 
first  and  second  is  broad,  and  between  these  ud 
those  in  lesser  demand  still  greater.  These  two 
were  through  five  months,  May  to  September, 
leading  all  the  rest,  but  there  were  not  through 
the  country  two  stores  agreeing  in  the  next  three 
or  four  favorites.  Early  in  the  year  "  Eben 
nolilen"and  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  Uunclieii 
the  yeai-  before,  held  first  and  second  place  tor 
three  months,  but  it  is  true  of  these  advertiied 
successes  that  the  demand  often  abruptly  ceuea 
when  advertising  ends.  The  relation  betveea 
the  "  Helmet  of  Navarre  "  and 
the  way,  appears  tiiis  year  in  tl  i 

1'hackeray  long  since  suggested  ! 

has    been    plainer   to   some    cr 
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story's   Bik^  and  if 

MisB  Rankle's  agehad 
BELMA  LAQSRLOr.  not   beeo    BO  widdy 

heralded    her  style 
would  have  had  a  more  respectful  attention. 

Yet  the  fate  of  the  book  is  hkely  to  raise  the 
question  whether  under  new  conditions  the  seriil 
plays  the  part  once  thought.  To  secnre  a  fie, 
the  best  serial  is  a  running  adrertiBement.  The 
"  Helmet  of  Navarre"  did  not  meet  the  demand 
expecteil.  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  promiBSS  to 
offer  a  neat  test  in  "Eben  Holden  "  which  lacked, 
and  "  D'ri  and  1 "  wliich  has  had,  aerial  publiea- 
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tion.     Ae  tliat  ekitled  newspaper  critic  Mr,  J.  O. 
G.  Duffey  has  pointed  out,  Mr.  Baclieller,  in  his 
story  of  the  War  of  18r2,  lias  wisely  met  the  com- 
bined appelitea  for  foik  life,  romantic  adventure, 
and   the  Am<^rican  historical   novel.      The   real 
difference  between  Mr.  Bacheller'a  two  novels  is 
that  he  has  lived  in 
one  period  and  not  in 
tlie  other,  and  the  lat- 
ter book  hajj  its  share 
of    u  n  real    ad  "'entu  re 
and    overdrawn     ttia- 
chinery.      The  test  of 
the  marketplace  can 
only  decide. 

Mr.  Gin«rt  Parker 
has  suddenly  shown 
in  "  The  Right  of 
"Way  "  that  no  one  of 
these  special  elements 

is  needed  to  elicit  an  oilbkrt  pakkeh. 

instant  popular  re- 

sjMDose.     Thei*  is    no  limit  to    the  possible  run 
of  this  novel  of  stirring  dramatic  narrative  and 
pure  sentiment,   not  over  real  and  with  a  plot 
which  calls  for  the  easy  credulity  of  the  stage, 
though  Mr.   Parker  vouches  for  its  truth  as  an 
artist  only  does  when  he  knows  that  h  is  art,  while 
effective,    is  unconvincing.       .\    lawyer   of   dis- 
satisfied   powers 
might    use    the    ob- 
scurity   of   apparent 
death  and  disappear- 
ance to  live  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  good 
genius  of  an  obscure 
village  of    Canadian 
habitants,    and    Mr. 
Parker  is  convincing 
several  hundred  new 
readers  weekly  that 
he  would. 

Pui-e  sentiment 
lias  its  freest  course 
to    run     and     be 
iRviNo  BACHKLLBB,  crowned  in  the  vari- 

ous new  undiscovered 
lands  of  the  novelist.  This  has  placed  among 
selling  Iwoks  -•  Graustark,"  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  in  which  an  American  marries  a 
new  "Princess  of  Zenda."  and  "The  Puppet 
Crown,"  by  Mr.  Harold  McGralh.  in  which  he 
does  not.  Hotli  are  Journalists,  both  have  got 
up  their  subjects,  and  both  have  that  disappoint- 
ing ease  which  tells  for  a  column  and  wearies  in  a 
book,  line  must  reacli  the  foot  of  the  eight  or 
ten  novels  much  read  before  in  "Truth  Dexter,  ' 
by  "  Sidm-y  McCall."  "  The  Potter  and  the  Clay," 


by  Maud  Howard  Peterson,  and  "Eatberine 
Day,"  by  Mise  Anna  Fuller,  you  meet  the  direct 
story — Boston,  Scotland,  and  New  England  coun- 
try, the  first  local  and  personal  in  touch. 

If  sheer  power  carried  to  great   popularity, 
Mr.  Frank  Norris  would  be  leading  all  the  rest 
in  "The  Octopus."     Mr.  Norris  is  still  young. 
He  gripped  attention  with  "  McTague."      "The 
Octopus"  is  born  of  his  Western  work  as  a  jour- 
nalist.    The  late  C.  P.  Huntington  is  in  it,  and 
Mr.  EiJwin  Markham's  familiar  poem  suggest* 
an    incident.      The    Southern    Pacific    and    the 
wheat-grower  wrestle  in  it  for  the  mastery.     The 
book  has  that  crowded  sense  of  elemental  foi'ces 
Zola  gives.      It  spares  nothing;    it  asks  much. 
Coincidence  is  carried  to  catastrophe.      But  the 
mere  story  does  not  attract,  and  for  alt  its  force 
has   aspects  of  the   pamphlet,  and   the   public, 
which    avoids    argument  with    its  novels,  after 
months    has    not  found    this  book  out.     It  is, 
after  all,  but  one  of  a  group  on  the  topics  bred 
by  social  issues.    Miss 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  has 
put  the  grind  of  New 
England   factory  life 
into  ' '  The  Portion  of 
Labor,"    with    slow, 
minute,  photographic 
detail.     A  sub-dis- 
cussion of  the  social 
question  has  been  in- 
terwoven by  Mrs. 
Helen    Campbell    in 
MAUD  HovARD  PETEB80H.        I'^r  International 
novel    ■'  Ballantyne. " 
Municipal  aspects  of  the  struggle  with  street  rail- 
roads appear  in  "The  Autocrats, "by  Mr. Charles 
K.  Lush.     Mr.  F.  A.  Adams  has  written,  quite 
seriouslv,    a  wild  extravaganza  in    "  Kidnapped 
Millionaires, "    ■'  The  Warners."  by  Gertnide  Pot- 
ter Daniels,  attempts  the  Chicago  aspect  of  trusts. 
These  are  sufiiciently  immediate,    but  this   is 
the  growing  note  of  our  fiction.     The  mere  novel 
of  social  incident  has 
almost  ceased.    When 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable 
now  writes  of  "The 
Cavalier,"  he  frames 
a  rapid  story  of  caval- 
ry adventure  in  Mis- 
sissippi on  new  lines 
and  leaves  the  softer 
accent  and  softer  fig- 
ures of  his  past.    Eng- 
lish novels  are  ciassi- 
lied    by   the    social 
stratum    they   repre- 
sent. Asonerunsover  raAFK  noiutii 
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the  American  novels  they  fall  into  sections.  More 
and  more,  and  Ttiost  of  all  in  ilie  past  year,  the 
American  novel  addresses  itaelf  til  a  region,  a  slate, 
a  community,  ami  within  its  appuintcd  gougrapk- 
ical  limits  the  essential  solidarity  of  American  life 
is  instinciivuly  recognized.  This  is  as  true  of  "A 
Daughter  of  France"  by  Miss  Mary  Catlierine 
Crowley  dealing  with  early  Detroit,  or  "  Lazarra," 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Harlwell  Catlierwood,  taking  up 
a  later  side  of  French  influence  on  our  frontier 
annals  and  reviving  an  old  myth — after  a  series 
of  stories  by  her  on  the  region — as  in  Prof. 
.■VllHjrt  Elmer  Hancock's  "Henry  Bourland,"  a 
Virginia  study  of  the  war,  if  not  the  real  South- 
erner, at  least  the  Southerner's  view  of  what  lie 
thinks  the  Southerner  was — "John's  John." 
New  England  life  has  had  very  nearly  a  novel  a 
week  in  the  post  year.  The  South  ranks  next, 
with  patient  realism  like  Mr.  Will  U.  Ilarben's 
"  W  ester  felt, "  or  the  brooding  nature  sentiment 
of  a  "Summer  Hymnal  "  by  Mr.  John  T.  Moore. 
The  Middle  West  is  almost  as  fruitful.  Even 
when  a  man  of  the  undeniable  literary  skdl  of 
Mr,  I'aul  Lawrence  Dunbar  addresses  himself  to 
this  task  in  "  Tim  Fanatics "  and  portrays  his 
race  in  the  southern  edge  of  Ohio,  he  is  over- 
borne by  his  personal  equation  and  we  have 
instead  of  a  story  a  plea.  A  religions  motive, 
as  even  the  early  pivot  of  a  story,  has  as  almost 
its  sole  representative  "Glass  and  Gold,"  hy  Mr. 
J.  0.  G.  Duffey.  As  with  Mr.  George  Moore's 
"Sister  Teresa,"  the  religious  motive  has  its 
relation  to  a  passion  rather  than  to  faith  or  to 

If  classes  have  begun  to  make  their  claim,  it  is 


after  all  as  local.      "J.  Devlin,  Boss,"  hjlii. 
Francis  Chnrchill  Williams,  with  all  its  cueltH 
writing  and  handling  toward  the  close,  is  a  clow^ 
accurate  studyj  like  a  "document,"  of  Fhiladd- 
phia  ward  politics,  which  lias  had  an  instant  rec- 
ognition.   ThecoUeges 
have   each   had  thdr 
bundle  of  short  storia 
or  novels  in  the  put 
year,  nearly  always  br 
the    young    graduate^ 
but,  if  we   except  the 
Princeton    stories  of 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, no  college  novd 
has  the  promise  of  pe^ 
formance  of  Mr.  Reg- 
inald   Wright    KbuI- 
man's  "  Jarvissf  Har- 
vard," seriously  as  be 
has  erred  in  attribnt- 
MAHY  DAi»w|n,i.  OATHBR-       ing to ftu  institutioutlie 
life  of  a  narrow  class. 
It  is,  doubtless,  this  close  touch  with  place  uid 
local  life  which  deprives  of  its  full  recognitioo 
work  like  that  of  Mr.  Bobert  Keilaon  Stephens, 
in   "Captain    Ravenshaw,"   a    minutely  studied 
novel  of  EHzal>ethan  life  in  London — admirable 
as  this  work  is,  and  certain  to  reach  the  70,000 
to  "25,000  of  his  other  novels,  it  is  out  of  tondi 
with  to-day's  current.      Suddenly,  without  wsm- 
ing,  in  a  movement  still  young,  American  fiction 
has  turned  to  American  subject,  place,  and  motive, 
and  found  an  American  public  which  nukkn  aof 
other  seem  small  indeed. 
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V  century's  first  j 
mtial  additii 


TO  the  credit  of  the 
must  be  placed 
the  list  of  printed  works  contributing  to  > 
knowledge  of  American  history.  What  has  l«)en 
published  since  January  last,  in  this  department, 
would  not,  it  is  true,  fill  many  library  shelves, 
but  at  least  a  score  of  books  might  bo  named, 
each  one  of  which  fills  a  distinct  place,  and  fur 
the  first  time  offers  a  reasonably  adequate  treat- 
ment of  its  own  circumscribed  section  of  the  his- 
torical field.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  showing  for 
the  year,  but  when  wo  take  into  account  the 
many  more  general  ami  "popular"  treatises,  the 
hiograplnes    and    autobiographies,    the    repi'ints 


of  documentary  ro: 

historical  societies 
tended. 

The  notable  tei 
during  recent  yeai 
beyond  the  confine 
tory  into  the  wide 
tutions  has  alreac 
Such  books  as  Mel 
pie  of  the  United 
which  appeared  as 
"  Economic  and  So 
(1H90),  and,  more 
nei-3  of  a  Nation" 
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(1898  and  1900)  have  made  us  familiar,  in  a 
meiisiire,  with  the  methoils  and  aims  of  tliis  new 
school  of  iiislorical  research.  These  latter-day 
historians  iiave  songht  to  disclose  not  merely 
what  t)ie  leaders  of  past  generations  did,  but 
how  the  rank  and  file  of  their  followers  lived  and 
what  iiillnonct'8  acted  and  reacted  in  the  social 
deveiopiiieiit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.     Notwith- 


srtain  faults  ii 
tation  which  the  critics 
but  which  it  is  not  in  on 


ethod  and  in  presen- 
■  point  out, 
provinct 


>  to  disi 


is  freely  admitted  hy  the  scholars  that  these 
writers,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  reading  public 
certain  aspects  of  American  history  that  are 
vital  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  course  of  our 
national  development. 

THE    STORY    OF    OCR    NATIONAL    GROWTH. 

Among  the  hooks  that  were  puhlished  just  at 
tliedoseoC  1900,  the  volume  by  Prof.  Edwin  Erie 
.S[)arks,  entitled  "The  Expansion  of  the  Ameri. 
can  People,  Social  and  Territorial"  (Chicago: 
Scott,  Fore.«nian  &  Co.t,  is  a  somewliat  uncon- 
ventional instance  of  the  modi 
torical  scholarship  in  this  country. 
that  I'roft'ssor  Sparks  ci 
and  proportion  in  hia  narrative  tli 
portunity  to  state  impressively 
as  salient  facts  in  the  westward  march  of  our 
ci\-ilization,  and  it  is  signiflcant  that  not  a  few  of 
the  facts  so  forcibly  priisented  by  Dr.  Sparks  had 


I  trend  of  his- 
It  is  evident 

.  for  symmetry 
■  the  op- 
he  regarded 


been  virtually  ignored  by  earlier  historians  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  same  gi'ound.  Such  topics 
as  "Pioneer  Life  in  the  Ohio  Valley,"  "As- 
similation of  the  Frontier  French  Element," 
"The  Evolution  of  the  American  Frontier," 
' '  Steamboats  and  Railroads  in  the  Middle  West," 
and  "Seeking  Utopia  in  America"  are  discussed 
by  Dr.  Sparks  with  a  fulness  of  illustration  never 
before  appi'oacbed  in  any  popular  survey  of  our 
national  history. 

Another  attempt  to  supply  in  a  single  volume 
something  more  than  the  traditional  school  text- 
book of  American  history  is  Prof.  Francis  New- 
ton Thorpe's  ■'  History  of  the  American  People  " 
(McClurgl-.-a  book  which  makes  much  oi  the 
political  and  constitutional  questions  (as  might  be 


's  studies  in  those 
3  the  phases  of 
I  the  nation  has 
"Constitutional 
n  three  volumes 


tpected,  considering  the  author 
branches),  but  which  also  outlim 
social  development  through  whi< 
passed.  Professor  Tiiorpe's  new 
History  of  the  [Jnited  States," 
(Chicago  :  Callaghan  &  Co.),  is  an  exposition  ot 
the  Federal  Constitution  based  upon  a  remarka- 
bly thorough  study  of  the  colonial  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  of  what  may  be  termed  the  legal 
phases  of  tlie  Revolution. 

To  judge  from  surface  indications,  the  study 
of  our  racial  origins  is  pursued  with  greater  zest 
than  heretofore.  Two  distinct  works  dealing 
with  the  somewhat  intricate  subject  of  the  Ger- 
man colonial  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  have 
appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  year — not 
to  mention  the  valuable  "Proceedings"  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society.  The  publications 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America  contain 
data  relating  to  the  Celtic  contribution  to  the 
American  stock.  Some  of  the  State  historical 
societies,  notably  that  of  Wisconsin,  have  col- 
lected accounts  of  foreign  settlements  made  in 
the  fii-st  era  of  middle  Western  immigration.  In 
this  connection  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
an    important   work   in    the    German    language, 

"  Wisconsin's  Deutsch-Amerikaner,"  by  Wil- 
helm  H.  Jensen,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  at  Milwaukee  last  year.  Mr.  0.  N. 
Nelson,  of  Minneapolis,  bad  already  told  the 
story  of  the  Scandinavian  pioneers  who  played 
so  important  a  pail  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
Minnesota  and  several  of  her  sister  common- 
weal ths. 

THE    INDIAN    IN   OCR    COLONIAL   BISTORT. 

One  of  the  German  immigrants  singled  out  for 
particular  mention  by  Mr.  Oscar  Kuhns  in  his 
admirable  study  of  "The  German  and  Swiss 
Settlements  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania'' (Holt)  is 
Conrad  Weiser,  for  many  years  the  ofScial  In- 
dian interpreter  and  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
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tliroiigli  his  influence  with  t)ie  Six  Nations  post- 
poned the  French  and  Indian  War  until  a  tiiUR 
when  the  KngHsli  colonies  were  able  to  join  in 
an  effectivft  derense.  The  servicos  of  tliis  Ger- 
man-American statesman  and  diplomat  of  the  co- 
lonial era  arc  fully  rncountod  in  a  volume  by 
Joseph  S.  Walton  (Pliilatlelpbia:  G.  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.).  Just  why  tbc  historians  liave  jioreist- 
ently  neglected  Weiser's  part  in  the  shaping  of 
an  "Indian  policy,"  not  only  for  colonial  Penn- 
sylvaiua,  but  for  the  governments  of  New  York, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina  as  well,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain.  For  the  future, 
at  any  rate,  Mr.  Walton's  book  a.-'sures  to  this 
"Pennsylvania  Dutcliman"  of  the  Hghieenth 
century  the  place  that  is  his  due  in  the  all  too 
brief  list  of  those  colonial  worthies  who  under- 
stood tlie  Indian  character  ami  turned  their 
knowledge  to  good  account  for  the  piutection 
and  defense  of  tlie  Knglish  settlenietits. 

Still  further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  "  In- 
dian problem  "  of  our  forefathers  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Whiting  Halsey' 8  interesting  book  on  "The 
Old  New  York  Frontier"  (Scribners).  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  volume  Mr.  Halsey  has 
condensed  the  record  of  the  New  York  border 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. Many  of  the  materials  of  this  thrilling 
narrative  are  now,  for  the  firet  lime,  utilized  : 
many  others  have  been  rescued  from  obscure 
publications  and  various  local  sources  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  larger  public.  Hut  it  is  not  a  story 
of  InJian  wars  exclusively  that  Mr.  Halsey  has 
to  tell  ;  his  book  reveals  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ments of  the  pioneers  as  well — their  mission 
schools  and  other  civilizing  agencies,  and  the 
racial  divergencies  from  which  it  came  about 
that  in  the  Revolution  it  was  the  men  of  I'ala- 
tine,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Dutch  birth,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
sey points  out,  rather  than  descenilants  of  Kng- 
lishmen,  who  \\iin-.  the  burden  of  war  along  the 
New  York  frontier. 

Among  the  books  of  the  year  I'estricted  in  their 
scope  to  the  Hevolutionary  period,  perhaps  the 
niostinijmrtant  is  Mr.  Kd  ward  MeCrady's"  History 
of  SoulhCarolijJainthe  lievohition,  177;)-178C" 
(Maemillan).  Mr.  McCrady's  earlier  volumes 
covering  the  colonial  history  of  .South  Carolina 
nniler  the  jiroprietary  and  niyal  governments,  to- 
gellier  with  many  monographs  and  addresses  on 
various  hisloricat  topics,  had  already  won  for 
him  general  recognition  as  an  authority  in  his 
s|M'cial  fiehi  of  research,  i^outli  ('arolina's  part 
in  ihe  Revolution  is  intei-esting  to  the  hiRlorieal 
stmlent,  not  merely  because  of  the  great  number 
of  battles  and  skiruiislies  fought  (m  the  .soil  of 


the  "Palmetto  State,"  nor  because  of  the  muj 
stirring  and  romantic  episodes  in  the  fightii^ 
(such  as  those  which  the  recent  stories  of  All- 
sheler  and  Eggleston  commemorate),  but  rather 
because  in  South  Carolina,  more  than  in  any 
other  of  the  'I'hirteen  Colonies,  the  Revolation 
became  actually  a  civil  war,  fought  between  d*- 
tivei!  of  the  country.  In  some  of  the  engage- 
ments the  British  "regulars"  formed  an  inng- 
nilicant  minority  of  the  defenders  of  King  George 
This  fact  in  itself  differentiates  Sooth  CaroUm's 
Revolutionary  i-ecord,  in  a  measure,  from  thatof 
the  other  .States,  and  makes  especially  desinUe 
so  full  and  comprehensive  a  treatment  of  theaob- 
ject  as  Mr.  McCraily  has  accorded  to  it. 

A  wlnjjly  different  phase  of  the  ReTolutionsiy 
struggle  is  presented  in  the  late  John  Codmia'i 
■' Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec"  (HacmUlan). 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the  author  fol- 
lowei],  on  foot  or  by  canoe,  for  the  ^n'eater  put 
of  the  distance,  the  course  taken  by  Amold'i 
force  through  the  Kennebec,  Dead  Riyar,  sml 
(]liaudi^re  regions,  and  visited  Qaebeo  and  itf 
environs  ;  in  like  manner  he  trsoed  the  tonte  « 
Montgomery,  with  whose  force  Arnold. meo- 
o|)erating  over  Lake  George,  Lake  ChiuBpiHi. 
and  the  Richelien  River  to  MontTv«L  He  kii 
compile<l  from  the  ori^nal  jounala  of  pntici- 
pHTiis  a  graphic  account  of  the  expeditbWf  ni 
ami  refuses  to  permit  Arnold's  sabeeqiieiit  bat- 
son,  deti'stable  as  it  was,  to  wnjg;h  in  UwImIsmb 
against  the  credit  that  was  fairly  his  due  for  Wl 
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services  id  the  invasion  of  CaDada.  Nor  should 
the  fact  that  the  invasion  itself  was  a  failure 
l)lind  us  to  its  importance  as  one  of  the  first 
military  movements  of  the  war  of  independence. 

One  of  the  recent  issues  in  the  Columbia  Uni 
versity  "  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law ''  is  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Alexander 
V.  Flick  on  "Loyalism  in  New  York  During 
the  American  Revolution."  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  many  of  Great  Britain's  subjects 
in  Cape  Colony,  this  account  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Crown  by  the  American  eighteenth- 
century  loyalists  and  their  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
King  and  empire  has  a  new  element  of  interest. 

It  is  aigniiicant,  also,  that  llie  Hist  publication 
in  the  history  series  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  an  elaborate  account  of  "  The  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Lincoln. 

THS    ERA   OF   EXPLORATION. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  forms 
a  period  in  American  history  to  wiiich  tlie  pres- 
ent year's  contributions  liave  been  relatively 
slight.  The  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition of  1803-5  was  so  folly  and  authentically 
told  by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  some  years  ago,  that 
nothing  strikingly  original  regarding  the  work  of 
those  transcontinental  pathfinders  is  now  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  however,  has  made 
a  successful  atttempt  at  popularization  of  the  nar- 
rative in  an  illustrated  volume  entitled  "First 
Across  the  Continent"  (Seribners).  Brief 
sketches  of  Lewis  and  Clark  by  Mr.  William  R. 


Lighten  have  also  appeared  in  one  of  the  volume^i 
of  the  "  Kiveiside  Biographical  Series"  (Hough- 
ton. MifiBin  &  Co.).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  four-volume  work  by  Dr.  Coues  is  com- 
paratively expensive,  and  even  now  somewhat 
difiicult  to  obtain,  the  appearance  of  these  more 
popular  books  is  doubly  welcome. 


THE   CIVIL    1 


)    HECOKSTRDCTION. 


There  are  several  new  histories  of  the  South 
in  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  eras,  writ- 
ten from  various  points  of  view.  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry's  "Civil  History  of  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States"  (Richmond,  Va. :  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company)  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Provi- 
sional Congress  of  the  Confederacy.  This  book 
sets  forth  very  clearly  and  succinctly  the  princi- 
ples which  the  founders  of  the  Confederate 
Government  regarded  as  fundamental  in  their 
constitutional  structure.  In  "The  Diplomatic 
History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy"  (Balti- 
more :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press),  Dr.  James 
Morton  Callahan  makes  a  large  use  of  the  mass 
of  Confederate  diplomatic  correspondence  pur- 
chased many  years  ago  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  retained  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Tlie  initial  volume  of 
the  Yale  University  bicentennial  publications  is 
"The  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861- 
1865  :  A  Financial  and  Industrial  History  of 
the  South  During  the  Civil  War,"  by  John 
Christopher  Schwab  (Seribners).     We  are  in- 
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debted  to  Professor  Schwab  for  the  first  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  tliis  side  of  the  Confed- 
eracy's history,  and  for  the  first  intelligent  survey 
of  the  scattered  sources  of  that  history. 

The  two  works  last  mentioned  are  the  fruitage 
of  investigations  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
two  of  our  leading  universities.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  not  lose  ?>\<i\\l  of  tlie  university 
studies  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  several  of 
which  have  already  appeared,  while  otheis  are  in 
course  of  preparation  for  publication.  Mr.  James 
Wilford  Garner's  *' Reconstruction  in  Mississippi" 
(Macmillan)  covers  the  political  history  of  the 
State  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  down 
to  the  close  of  the  ''carpetbag"  era,  in  1875. 
"The  Reconstruction  of  Georgia,"  by  Edwin  C. 
WooUey  (New  York  :  C'olumbia  University 
Press),  is  more  closely  restricted  in  scope  to  the 
specific  acts  of  Reconstruction. 

The  most  recent  general  treatment  of  the  Civil 
War  period  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess,  of  Columbia  University,  in  two  volumes 
entitled  '*The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution, 
1859-1865  "  (Scribners).  Needless  to  say,  the 
views  of  the  Constitution  and  of  secession  set 
forth  in  these  volumes  are  in  many  respects  op- 
posed to  the  political  philosophy  to  which  Dr. 
Curry's  book  gives  expression.  In  his  dealing 
with  facts,  however.  Professor  Burgess  preserves 
an  impartial  attitude,  and  is  rather  more  merci- 
less toward  the  northern  fanaticism  represented 
by  John  Brown  than  toward  the  extreme  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  South. 

HISTOllIES    OF    THE    SPANISH    WAR. 

The  history  of  a  war  is  not  made  up  exclusive- 
ly of  the  narratives  of  the  active  fighters.  After 
the  commanders  on  the  field  and  on  the  sea  have 
had  their  turn,  the  student  turns  to  the  records 
of  diplomacy  and  to  the  archives  of  the  contend- 
ing govern liients.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  brief 
war  in  1898,  which  brought  Spain's  colonial  do- 
minion to  a  full  stop  and  made  the  United  States 
a  world  power  of  the  first  rank,  the  historian 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  administrative  point 
of  view.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  Washinp:ton,  after  all,  that  the  war  was 
conducted.  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  who  was 
Secretary  of  War  throughout  the  jx'riod  of  our 
hostilities  with  Spain,  gives  the  W^ashington 
side  of  the  story,  so  far  as  the  operations  of  our 
army  are  concerned,  in  a  voIuuk^  recently  pub- 
lished, "  The  Spanish- American  War  "  (Harpers). 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  documeiitarv  historv  of  our 
hurried  preparations  for  war,  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  troops  to  C-uba,  of  the  measures  taken 
for  dealing  with  disease,  of  the  beef  investiga- 
tion,  and   of  the  various    related   incidents  for 


which   the    administration    at    Washington  wis 
held  responsible  by  press  and  people. 

The  new  third  volume  of  Mr.  Edgar  Stanton 
Maclay's  **  History  of  the  United  States  Navy" 
(Appleton),  which  covers  tlie  naval  history  of 
the  Spanish  War,  having  been  the  occasion  of 
the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  is  now,  in  a  sense, 
itself  on  trial.  The  book^s  reputation  mnst  stand 
or  fall  according  as  its  charges  against  Adminl 
Schley  are  sustained  or  dismissed  in  the  court's 
final  verdict.  Other  parts  of  the  work,  however. 
seem  to  have  been  accepted  in  naval  circles  ss 
reasonably  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

SPECIAL   STUDIES. 

Of  monographs  dealing  with  special  phases  of 
our  political  liistory  there  has  been  no  lack. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  have  ap- 
peared, since  the  beginning  of  the  year  :  *»  Eng- 
lish Politics  in  Early  Virginia  History,**  by 
Alexander  Brown  (Houghton,  MifiBin  &  Co.); 
♦'The  History  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,"  bv 
Julian  A.  C.  Chandler  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science) : 
' '  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province/'  by  New- 
ton D.  Mereness  (Macmillan);  **  Political  Na- 
tivism  in  New  York  State,"  by  Louis  Dow 
Scisco,  Ph.D.  (New  York  :  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press),  and  *'Tlie  History  of  Tammany 
Hall,"  by  (iustavus  Myers  (published  by  the  au- 
thor at  52  William  Street,  New  York).  While 
no  one  of  these  special  studies  bulks  large  in 
outward  appearance,  the  number  of  printed 
pages  is  no  index  of  the  time  and  labor  required 
by  the  author's  researches.  A  pamphlet  of  mod- 
erate size  may  sufifice  to  contain  the  condensed 
results  of  months  of  painstaking  investigation. 
it  is  surely  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  ao 
much  is  being  accomplished  by  trained  students 
in  the  way  of  letting  in  the  light  on  the  dark 
places  in  our  country's  history. 

COXTEMPOBABT    BBCOBD8. 

A  service  to  historical  scholarship  which  is 
likely,  perhaps,  to  be  undervalued  because  of  its 
unpretentious  character  has  been  rendered  by 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  as  ed- 
itor of  the  excellent  series  entitled,  <<  American 
Histories  Told  by  Contemporaries"  (Macmillan). 
The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  this  series 
covers  the  years  1845-1900.  This  Rkvisv  once 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  selections  from 
the  original  sources  of  history  made  by  Frofenor 
Hart  for  this  series  exceeded  in  the  element  of 
human  interest  anything  on  the  aame  snbjedi 
produced  by  the  writers  of  to-day.  Then  is  an 
indefmable  charm  in  these  contempor&iy  reooidi 
of  great  events  which  no  amoant  of  «•  fine  nA 
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ing"  can  call  into  play.  Profesor  Hart  lias  not 
only  done  a  usetiil  thing  in  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  liia  time  for  the  past  fivH  yeai-a  to 
this  admirable  work,  but  lie  has  also  succeeded, 
where  countless  iiistorians  have  lamontably  failed, 


making' a  set  of  books  tha 


Ijile 


The  cori-espondencp  of  John  C.  Callionn  has 
hoen  arranjred  and  edited  by  Trof.  J.  Franklin 
Janiesuii,  chairman  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
(.■ommission  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and  published  by  the  Association  (Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office).  This  cor- 
respondence throws  niucii  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  Calhoun's  public  career. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  so  important  an  event 
in  thoannalsof  publishing  as  the  completion  of  Mr. 
R,  Ij.  Thwaites'  edition  of  the  famous  "Jesuit 
Relations"  (Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Itrotliers 
Company).  The  first  of  the  seventy -one  vohnnes  in 
winch  is  comprised  this  series  of  carefully  edited 
tlocuments  in  the  original  French,  Latin,  and 
Italian  texts,  with  English  translations  and  notes, 
was  issued  from  the  press  five  years  ago.  ('onsid- 
cring  the  magnitude  of  the  editor's  task,  it  has 
lieen  finished  with  the  utmost  reasonable  dispatch. 
The  explorations  and  travels  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  New  France,  which  are  related  in 
these  seventy-one  volumes,  Itegan  in  ICIO  and 
rontiniied  down  to  1791,  The  entire  period  of 
French  ascendancy  in  America  is  covered  by  these 
invaluable  documents. 

Simultanoously  with  tlie  completion  of  Mr. 
Thwaites'  labors  on  the  "Jesuit  Relations,"  the 
lirsi  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  John  Gil- 
maryrfhea's  translation  of  Charlevoix's  "History 
and 'General  Description  of  New  France"  (1740) 
comes  frotn  the  press  (New  York  :  Francis  F. 
Ilarperl. 


BIOaBAPHY    ASn   PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS. 

Turning  to  the  department  of  biography,  we 
must  accord  first  place,  on  the  score  of  permanent 
and  inherent  interest,  to  "  James  Rusacll  Lowell : 
a  Biography,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Lowell's 
"  Lettera"  to  his  large  circle  of  friends,  as  edited 
by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  published  in 
1893,  two  years  after  the  poet's  death,  revealed  the 
personality  of  our  foremost  man  of  letters  and  one 
of  the  really  great  Americans  of  his  generation. 
Mr.  Scudder's  task  has  been  that  of  biographer 
in  the  fullest  sense.  His  long  acquaintance  with 
Lowell  and  his  previous  literary  experience  had 
equipped  him  for  tliat  office  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  it  will  be  the  general  verdict,  we  feel  sure, 
that  Ijowell's  varied  career  as  poet,  essayist,  editor, 
college  professor,  and  diplomat  could  not  have 
been  more  intelligently  or  sympathetically  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Scudder's  biography  of  Lowell  ad- 
mirably complements  Professor  Norton's  selec- 
tions of  Lowell's  ' '  Letters." 

The  Lowell  book  aside,  the  honors  for  the  year 
seem  to  rest  with  the  autobiographies  and  per- 
sonal memoirs — books  of  the  qmram  pars  magna 
type.  Of  such  the  two-volume  work  by  that 
veteran  journalist  and  observer  of  world -politics, 
William  J.  Stillman,  ranks  easily  first.  The  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Stillman 's  "Autobiography  of  a 
Journalist"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  was  fol- 
lowed, within  a  few  weeks  by  the  author's  death. 
Mr.  Stillman  was  an  American  nho  had  lived  the 
better  part  of  his  life  abroad  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Italian,  Turkish  and  Russian  politics 
proljably  exceeded  that  of  almost  anj  European 
journalist  that  can  be  named 

The  volume  entitled  '  Personal  Recollections 
of  John  M.  Palmer  :  The  biory  of  an  Earnest 
Life  "  (Cincinnati  ;  The  Robert  Clarke  Company) 
is  not  merely  entertaining  as  an  autobiography  ; 
it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  political 
history  of  Illinois,  and  it  tells  in  its  own  way  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  national  jiarties  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  career  of  General  Palmer  as  cotintry  lawyer, 
legislator,  department  commander  in  the  Civil 
War.  Governor  of  Illinois,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  of 
itself  an  interesting  chapter  in  politics. 

One  of  the  successes  of  the  year,  from  the 
publisher's  point  of  view,  has  been  "A  Sailor's 
Log :  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  of  Naval 
Life,"  by  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  (Ap- 
pleton).  The  popularity  of  this  book  is  doubt- 
less due  quite  as  much  to  the  gallant,  admiral's 
way  of  telling  his  story  as  to  the  story  itself. 
While  the  narrative  of  our  navy's  evolution  from 
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by  sliowiiig  Iiow  their  authors  have  triomplwd 
over  untoward  conditions  in  life,  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  general  advancement  of  the  nee, 
tend  to  inspire  like  endeavors  in  others.  OtOr 
sionally  a  useful  man  of  this  tyiw  makes  himself 
all  tlio  more  valuable  to  his  day  and  generatioii 
by  telling  the  world  just  how  he  became  useful 
and  what  obstacles  to  his  usefulness  had  to  be 
overcome.  Of  tJiis  exceedingly  helpful  and  wel- 
t'ome  kind  of  autobiography  there  are  two  marked 
instances  in  the  presunt year's  output — "UpFrom 
Slavery,"  by  Booker  T.  "Washington  (Double- 
day,  Pago  &  Co.),  and  "  The  making  of  an  Ameri- 
can," by  Jacob  A.  Eiis  (Macmillan).  Both  Mr, 
WaiihingtoQ  and  Mr.  Riis,  each  iu  his  own  wm*, 
('(intended  successfully  against  heavy  odds  in  early 
life.  The  little  slave  boy  in  Virginia  and  tlie 
jH.or  immigrant  lad  wandering  the  streets  of  New 
York — no  one  would  have  predicted,  thirty  yesTS 
afro,  that  either  of  them  would  ever  have  a  life- 
story  worth  tolling.  And  yet  each  of  these  men 
has  a  record  to-day  that  claims  the  nation's  atteu- 
tion.  Had  it  not  been  for  Booker  T.  Wasliing- 
ti>n  the  negro  race  in  the  South  might  have 
lucked  the  kind  of  leadership  that  has  inadeTua- 
kegee  an  object  lesson  to  both  races,  and  without 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Jacob  A.  Hiis  conditions 
JACOB  A.  Rill'.  of  living  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our  crowded 

cities  might  still  be  as  foul  as  tho  darkest  pictures 
the  frigate  oE  tlie  '50's  to  the  steel-clad  bailie-      in  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 
ship  of  r,o-dfly  is  in  itself  not  unimportant,  more 
human  interest  attaches  to  tho  unconscious  reve- 
lation which  Admiral  Evans  makes  of  the  esprit 
lie  corps   which  characterizes   tlie    jjersonnel    of 
the  service,  and  wliich 
accounts  so  largely  for 
the    brilliant    achieve- 
ments of  the    t^panish 
War. 

('apt.  John  Mcintosh 

Kell's     ■'  Kccolloctions 

of    a    Naval    Life" 

(Washington:    Tlio 

Ncale  (?oinpany)  is  one 

of  tho  fow  books  wl]i<!b 

afford  any  insight  into 

the    privatoeriiig    o.x- 

jiloils  of  the  Civil  "War 

from    tbo    Confederate 

HKAii-AimiiiAi.  point    of    view.      Cap- 

HiiBi.E*  n.  EVANc.  P.B.N.        tflin  KcU  WHS  cxccutive 

officer  of  the  Siimler  and 

the  Alabnma.     His  book  supplenxtnts  Admiral 

Semioes'  "Service  Afloat." 

To  a  different  category  belong  those  autobi- 
ographies which  have  little  to  tell   about  great  c<,p,ri«h...w.i'rDo«bi,rf.„p.,.*oi. 
deeds,  or  great  men,  or  groat  events,  but  wliicii,  booki 


SOME  CHANGES   IN   PUBLISHERS'   METHODS. 


THE  sale  of  booka  of  fiction  lias  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  five  years.  Tliis  is 
true  as  re^raniB  the  absolute  number  of  novels 
sold,  and  is  still  more  strikingly  true  when  tlie 
demand  for  fiction  is  compared  witli  the  sale  of 
other  books  written  and  pubhalied  tor  the  pen- 
eral  reader.  Indeed,  some  very  well-informed 
publishers  assert  that  the  demand  for  biographi- 
cal works,  volumes  of  essays,  books  of  travel, 
anil  tlie  various  other  classifications  outside  fiction 
hasai:tuttllynotii)creas«d  at  all  in  thepastfiveyeara. 

It  is  probably  true,  though  the  thing  seeins 
ridiculous  at  the  first  thought,  that  tiie  public 
lias  been  moved  into  this  avidity  for  new  works 
of  fiction  by  the  main  force  of  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  While  it  is  plausi- 
lile  that  a  particular  novel  should  find  a  vastly 
greater  audience  as  a  result  of  extensive  and  ef- 
ficient advertising,  it  will  strike  the  average  man 
as  highly  curious  that  the  English-speaking  pub- 
lic can  be  with  comparative  celerity  persuaded 
to  read  fiction  rather  than  biography,  travel, 
lettei's,  by  the  skillful  advertising  of  fiction. 
Advertising  can  create  a  new  demand  for  felt 
slippers  :  why  not  for  fiction  ?  At  any  rate, 
there  does  not  seem  any  other  working  theory 
to  explain  why  people  should  buy  novels  in  enor- 
mous quantities  a«  compared  with  five  years  ago 
and  should  not  buy  other  books  to  any  greater 
extent.  The  one  essentially  new  element  in  the 
situation  is  the  custom  of  advertising  in  huge 
■ '  display  "  the  merits  of  the  new  story  of  adven- 
ture or  historical  incident,  the  appreciative  com- 
ments of  reviewers,  and  last — or,  generally,  first 
— the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
tliat  have  been  sold  to  date. 

According  to  the  publishers'  statement  there 
have  been  sold  of  the  following  baker's  dozen  of 
fiction  books  : 

DHvlrt  Hnrom s!0  (IW  coptea 

II  Ichard  Carrel &).«»  " 

ThaCrlHiB WIMO  " 

Janice  Meredith sn.OOO  " 

Etren  Holdeti tenMt  " 

Qutncy  Ad«ni8S«wyer aOO.nOO  - 

DViundl 100.000  " 

To  HftTe  and  To  HoM XB&MO  " 

TlieChrlstlan SODMIO  " 

Tbe  Eternal  City UXMHO  " 

An  English  Wonuin's  Love  Lettem.....  ^O.OOO  "• 

Tire'^Sk^iloti*^''*''"''"^'''* '""■"*     " 

Tlie  publishers  of  two  other  stories  inform  us, 
with  the  request  that  figures  of  sales  be  not  pub- 
lished in  detail,  that  the  combined  sale  of  the 
two  novels  in  question  amounts  to  date  to  890,000 
copies. 


These  Iiooks  have  been  select«d  with  but  a 
moment's  thought,  and  there  may  be  others  that 
have  sold  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  or  more.  Several  of  the  volumes  men- 
tioned above  are  still  in  the  heyday  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  "  The  Crisis," 
'■D'ri  and  I,"  and  "The  Eternal  City"  may 
double  the  figures  credited  to  them  at  this  writ- 
ing, while  several  of  the  others  are  still  having  a 
large  and  regular  sale.  iUoreovei*,  the  publishers 
say  that  at  least  eighC  or-4«n  new  books  are  in 
sight  which  by  the  fii-st  '6i  January,  1902,  will 
have -passed  the  hund[re^-ihousaud  mark. 

No  doubt  the  ex^ijuwxJinary  success  of  '>  Bavid 
Harum"  and  "  Bicliard  Carvel"  have  set  a  great 
number  of  clever  and  energetic  young  Americans 
to  work  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  fame  and  for- 
tune, tbiis  quickly  ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  an 
abnom^y  large  production  of  stories  of  on  un- 


(Preolilent  or  Ute  American  PabllBhera*  AsBoclatlmt.) 

usually  high  average  level  of  merit,  but  without 
the  advertising  there  could  certainly  be  no  such 
extraordinary  sale  of  recent  books  of  fictioo  u  is 
ahowu  above. 
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Fublishers  are  encouraged  by  their  succesa  in 
stopping  the  cut-rate  prices  of  books  otlier  than 
fiction  to  hope  that  novels,  too,  may  now  be  sold 
on  an  orderly  and  uniform  basis  of  price.  Prob- 
ably few  i-oaders  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  have 
not  wondered  at  the  peculiar  status,  or  lack  of 


(President  of  tlie  American  Booksellere'  Asaoriatlon.) 

Status,  of  book  prices.  In  the  advortising  pafres 
of  their  magazine  or  newspaper  a  certain  volume 
which  caught  their  eye  was  quoted  at  Jll.50  by 
its  publisher.  They  found,  however,  that  their 
local  bookseller  would  very  likely  sell  this  volume 
for  til. 20.  Some  fine  morning  the  niotiier  of  the 
household  discovered  in  the  eloquent  announce- 
ments of  her  favorite  department  store  in  the  city 
precisely  the  same  volume  offered  at  $1.0.^,  or  98 
cents,  or  even  89  cent«.  If  this  discovery  was 
made  after  the  purchase  of  the  volume  at  the 
higher  tigtires,  it  was  not  calculated  to  put  the 


mfortable  humor  with  the  pub- 
my  case  the  transaction  meant  loss 
nentaJ  anguish  for  the  local  book- 


purcha 
lisher,  ant 

As  the  department  stores  are  huge  purchasers 
of  Iwoks,  and  as  the  sale  of  any  one  or  any 
dozen  volumes  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
factor  in  their  general  merchandise  trade,  it  be- 
came <]aily  giractiee  with  them  to  attract  a  de- 
sirable class  of  8hop])ers  to  their  counters  by 
offering  the  popular  books  at  a  price  which  gave 
themselves  little  or  no  profit,  and  which  was  ab- 
solutely ruinous  to  the  bookseller  yur  tt  simple. 


Such  is  the  fierce  competition  in  the  pubhabin^ 
business  that  no  one  finn  or  group  of  firms  felt 
sti-ong  enough  to  stop  this  habit  of  the  depan- 
ment  stores  by  the  only  eflfective  method— re- 
fusing lo  sell  them  books  unless  they  maintains 
the  price.  The  traditional  bookseller  was,  then- 
tore,  in  a  parlous  way,  and  the  local  stores  idiI 
the  sales  through  them  became  fewer  and  fewer. 

To  remedy  this  situation  there  was  formed  last 
year  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  i 
union  of  pi-actically  all  of  the  best  publishing 
firms  in  America,  which,  in  cooperation  withllie 
American  Booksellers'  Association,  proposal  to 
keep  intact  the  published  retail  piicos  of  boob 
other  than  fiction.  To  be  sure,  the  books  of  fictioa 
were  the  chief  subject  of  the  rate-cutter's  evil: 
hut  it  was  felt  that  such  an  important  movement 
mnst  be  umlertaken  with  due  caution.  If  tlie 
lii-st  step  succeeded,  the  good  work  could  be  com- 
pleted latiT. 

The  edict  went  into  effect  last  May,  lu  csseu- 
tial  features  were  as  follows :  All  copyright 
books  sold  under  ordinary  trade  conJitiunf 
are  listed  at  net  prices,  which  prices  are  sub- 
stantially those  now  actually  charged  by  the 
leading  booksellers.  From  this  arrangement 
school  books,  suTiscription  books,  and  works  of 
current  fiction  aie  excluded.  The  pubtiahen 
then  agree  to  sell  their  books  only  to  such  deil- 
ers  as  mil  maintain  the  net  retail  prices  set  upwi 
them.  Thus  the  bookseller  who  cuia  his  pricrt 
also  cuts  himself  off  from  obtaining  further  sap- 
plies.  Libiaiies  receive  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  from  lelail  pnces,  and  the  discount  to  book- 
sellers is  25  per  cent.,  although  this  latter  stipu- 
lation is  not  binding  upon  publiahers.  A  yew 
after  publication  the  restriction  upon  bookscllMs 
shall  cease,  although  the  publisher  may  then  have 
the  right  to  repurchase  all  copies  which  may  re- 
main unsold  at  the  price  which  was  originillT 
paid  for  them.  When  the  publisher  sells  bu 
own  books  at  retail,  liA  adds  to  the  list  price  the 
express  or  postal  charges  to  all  customers  fjwn 
out  of  town,  instead  of  mailing  "postpaid."  u 
is  now  the  universal  custom,  excepting  with 
"net  "  Ijooks. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  determine  thit 
the  effort  is  successful.  A  book  of  travel 
sketches  upon  which  the  publisher  haa  placed  a 
retail  price  of  tl,20  can  now  be  obtained  by  lbs 
public  for  the  sum  of  »1.20,  and  no  less.  Soiii* 
vigorous  objections  were  mails  by  the  hrff 
stores,  and  this  fall  there  is  still  one  ooncen 
wliich  refuses  to  maintain  prices  ;  but  the  pub- 
lishers have  hung  together  with  praiaeworthv 
loyalty,  and  the  above-mentioned  etore  ia  do^ 
outlawed  by  their  sales  departmento. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


YALE'S  GREAT  JUBILEE. 

APROPOS  of  the  Yale  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion last  month,  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  Vale's  contribution  to  American  educational 
ideals,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Bernadotte  Perrin, 
appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October. 

F'rom  tiie  historical  sketch  which  forms  the 
opening  part  of  Professor  l^errin's  article  it  ap- 
pears tliat  Yale  has  never  been  greatly  given  to 
educational  experiment.  The  fact  is  also  brought 
out  tliat  national  crises  have  profoundly  affected 
the  institution's  life  and  growth.  Thus,  at  the 
l)e<rinning  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  jubilee 
celebration,  '-that  being  a  time,"  says  President 
Woolsey.  *-in  the  i)rogress  of  our  country  at 
whicli  th(»  pj-esent  and  the  future  filled  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  the  past."  In  a  very 
similar  way  Yale's  progress  was  halted  by  the 
Civil  War  and  the  social  and  political  readjust- 
ment that  followed  the  war. 

**  In  Ijotli  cases  she  adjusted  herself  slowly  to 
a  new  order  of  things  ;  but  in  such  a  way  that 
^reat  pow(M*s  were  husbanded  on  strong  founda- 
tions, and  trained  to  face  the  dazzling  opportu- 
nities of  a  new  century  with  a  courage  born  of 
conscious  and  undissipated  strength,  and  under 
a  lea(i(»rshi[)  that  could  afford  to  be  aggressive 
because  preceded  by  one  eminently  conservative 
and  generously  provident. 

UXIVKRSITY    DEVELOPED    FROM    COLLEGE. 

*'  As  a  result  of  her  somewhat  restrained  but 
sturdy  evolution,  Yale  has  preserved,  more  than 
any  other  fully  developed  American  university, 
that  peculiarly  American  university  feature,  the 
colh^ge  nucleus — a  large  body  of  youthful  un- 
dergraduates under  collegiate  rather  than  uni- 
versity training,  but  surrounded  by,  and  pro- 
jected against,  all  the  higher  and  sterner 
activities  of  the  professional  and  graduate 
schools.  Moreover,  there  is  ever  present  in 
this  undergraduate  body  the  historic  conscious- 
ness that  the  professional  and  graduate  schools 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  college.  The  college 
was  not  drawn  into  proximity  to  the  schools,  but 
tlie  schools  to  the  college.  This  gives  the  col- 
legiate perioil  dignity,  and  explains  the  larger 
ant  I  broader  influence  whicli  it  exerts  as  com- 
]»are<l  with  the  schools  of  Europe,  the  studies  of 
which  may  be  parallel  with  its  own.'* 

Professor  Perrin  shows  how  the  Yale  commu- 
nity life,  ''with  its  societies,  its  literary  organs, 
its  sports  and  competitive  contests  of  every  kind, 


its  clubs  and  cliques,  or  its  great  mass  enthusi- 
asms,'' is  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences. 

'  *■  Tlie  path  of  duty  leads  among  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  to  this  path  the  Yale  under- 
graduate is  held  by  requirements  of  attendance 
on  religious  and  literary  exercises — religious, 
because  religion  has  the  grandest  of  literatures. 
In  his  Freshman  year  he  attends  recitations  in 
subjects  required  of  bis  whole  class  ;  in  his 
Sophomore  year  he  attends  recitations  and  lec- 
tures —  recitations  predominating  —  in  subjects 
among  which  the  class  has  had  a  limited  and 
carefully  guarded  election  ;  in  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years  he  attends  lectures  and  recitations 
— lectures  predominating — in  subjects  among 
which  the  classes  have  had  a  practically  unlim- 
ited but  carefully  guarded  election .  But  whether 
recitation  or  lecture,  whether  the  instruction 
given  is  collegiate  or  university  in  its  method — 
and  it  becomes  gradually,  though  never  exclu- 
sively, the  latter — he  is  required  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  margin  of  irregularity  is  small; 
many  think  too  small.  Every  Yale  iindergraduate 
is  thus  required,  all  through  his  collegiate  years, 
though  less  and  less  as  he  grows  mature,  to  do 
many  things  with  many  others,  as  others  do  them, 
and  for  the  common  good.  This  is  an  invaluable 
experience,  and  one  for  the  lack  of  which  no 
amount  of  specialization  during  these  particular 
years  could  compensate.  It  does  not  block  the 
way  nor  blunt  the  impulse  to  specialization  ;  it 
rather  lays  that  sure  foundation  without  which 
specialization  is  apt  to  become  erratic  ;  and  it 
trains  men  up  for  good  citizenship  in  a  society 
where  many  things  must  be  done  with  many  men, 
as  the  many  do  them,  and  for  the  common  good.  *' 


UEUTENANT  PEARY'S  WORK  IN  1900  AND 

1901. 

ON  September  1 3  last,  news  was  broaght  to 
North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  by  the  steamer 
Erik  that  Lieutenant  Peary  had  rounded  the 
Greenland  archipelago,  the  most  northern  known 
land.  This  was  the  first  report  from  Peary's  ex- 
pedition for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  his  work,  we  present  herewith 
a  detailed  account  of  his  explorations  as  given  in 
the  October  number  of  the  National  Oeographic 
Magazine : 

**0n  April  16,  1900,  Peary  left  Fort  Conger, 
81°  44'  north  latitude  and,  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  Henson  and  five  Elskimos,  crossed  Bobe* 
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son  Channel  to  the  Greenland  coast  and  followed 
it  on  foot  and  over  the  sea  ice  to  the  northward. 
He  had  devised  an  ingenious  scheme  for  making 
his  little  force  as  mobile  as  possible.  Each  sled 
was  stocked  with  a  complete  outfit  of  provisions 
as  though  it  were  the  only  store  from  which  the 
party  had  to  draw.  All  hands  used  from  it  un- 
til it  was  emptied,  when  it  was  sent  back  in  charge 
of  its  Eskimo  driver  and  drawn  bv  onlv  two  of 
tlie  dogs.  The  otlier  dogs  were  attached  to  the 
remaining  sleds.  In  this  way  twM^  of  the  Eskimos 
were  sent  back  on  April  26,  and  two  others  early 
in  May. 

THE  MOST  NORTHERLY  KNOWN  LAND. 

**  Lockwood's  '  Fartliest  North  '  cairn  of  Mav 
13,  1882,  was  opened  May  8,  and  its  records  were 
taken  ;  and  at  Cape  Washington,  the  headland 
seen  by  him  fifteen  miles  northcEist,  in  1882,  an- 
other cairn  was  erected  and  a  copy  Of  the  *  Far- 
thest '  record  and  additional  memoinnda  wore 
deposited.  Peary  pushed  on,  and  at  83°  31i" 
north  rounded  the  northern  extremitv  of  Green- 
land,  finding  the  coast  at  this  point  to  trend  rap- 
idly eastward.  There,  on  the  most  northerly 
known  land  in  the  world,  Peary  built  a  cairn,  in 
which  he  deposited  records,  etc. 

**  Peary  then  struck  over  the  sea  ice  for  the 
Pole,  but  was  able  to  advance  only  to  83°  50' 
north,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  broken  pack 
and  much  open  water.  Retracing  his  steps. 
Peary  pushed  on  along  the  Greenland  coast,  all 
the  time  eastward,  about  1  HO  miles  bevond  Lock- 
wood's  *  Farthest,'  to  latitude  83°  north,  longitude 
25°  west,  or  approximately  but  little  more  than  a 
degree  from  Independence  Bay,  discovered  and 
named  by  him  July  4,  1892.  The  reconnaissance 
ended  with  a  definite  demonstration  of  the  west- 
em  and  northern  coasts  of  Greenland. 

Greenland's  northern  boundary  defined. 

*  *  A  pronounced  change   in  the  character  of 
the  coast  was  found  beyond  Cape  Washington, 
the  bold,  precipitous  headlands  and   deeply  cut 
fjords  being  succeeded  by  a  low  rolling  foreland, 
suggesting  possible  glaciation  at  some  earlier  pe- 
riod,  and   all    along    the    northern    coast    much 
open   water  was  met.      Bear,  musk  oxen,  hare, 
and  lemming  were  killed  in  the  newly  discovered 
country,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat 
for  men  and  dogs  ;  and  a  stray  wolf  was  seen. 
Having  practically  conm^cted  his  work  of  eight 
years  before  with  that  of   1000,  and  completed 
the  determination  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greenland,  Penary,  on  May  22,  turned   back,  fol- 
lowing practically  the  line  of  his  outward  march, 
and  on  June  10  arrived  at  Fort  (.'onger,  having 
been  three  months  in  tho  Hold  without  accident, 


illness,  or  serious  mishap  of  any  kind  to  himself 
or  any  of  his  party. 

♦♦  Peary's  own  estimate  of  his  work  in  1900  is 
given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

(Longer,  April  4, 190t. 

Mt  Dear  Bridgman  :  It  gives  me  great  pleaKureto 
present  to  the  club  the  results  of  the  work  of  IdOO. 

First.  The  round  of  the  northern*  limit  of  the  Green- 
land archipelago,  the  most  northerly  known  laud  in 
the  world  ;  probably  the  most  northerly'  land. 

Second.  The  highest  latitude  3'et  attained  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (S3*»  50"  north). 

Tliird.  The  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  *'paleocrystic  ice"  (floe  berg),  etc. 

*'  Peary  sends  to  the  club  a  complete  and  de- 
tailed chart  of  his  newly  discovered  coast  and 
other  work,  reserving  until  the  completion  of  bis 
work  the  nomenclature  and  its  publication. 

*'  Having  eliminated  the  Greenland  archipela- 
go as  a  desirable  route  to  the  Pole,  and  no  fur- 
ther advance  northward  being  possible  until  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  1901,  Pearj'  decided 
that  his  next  attempt  would  be  from  Cape  Hecia, 
the  northern  port  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  from 
Fort  C'onger  as  a  base.  Deciding  thus  to  winter 
at  Conger,  the  autumn  was  spent  in  hunting  and 
obtaining  the  necessary  fresh  meat  for  men  and 
dogs.  So  diligently  was  this  work  prosecuted 
that  it  was  not  suspended  on  the  approach  of 
Arctic  night,  and  hunting  parties  were  actually 
in  the  field  during  every  moon  of  the  winter. 
Game,  principally  musk  oxen,  was  found  much 
more  abundant  in  the  Lake  Hazen  country,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  westward  of  Fort  Conger,  than  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  it  proved  more  feasi- 
ble, therefore,  to  subsist  the  dogs  where  the  meat 
was  killed  than  to  pack  it  across  the  country  to 
the  coast.  Snow  igloos  were  built,  and  in  these 
Peary  and  his  hunters  practically  spent  most  of 
the  winter,  the  rations  of  the  hunters  being  sup- 
plemented from  the  supplies  found  at  Conger. 
In  all,  noarlv  200  musk  oxen  were  killed  and 
either  consumed  by  the  expedition  or  packed  for 
its  later  demands. 

THE    SECOND    YEARNS    RECORD. 

"Peary,  accompanied,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
by  Heiisen  and  five  Eskimos,  left  Conger  April  5, 
1901.  for  the  north  by  the  way  of  Cape  liecla: 
but  after  some  ten  days'  march  along  the  ice  both 
the  men  and  dogs  proved  to  be  out  of  condition 
and  unfit  for  the  most  arduous  work  certainly 
ahead  of  them.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  with  an  inadequate  force,  or 
to  imperil  the  lives  of  any  of  his  party,  PeaiJ 
retraced  his  steps  and  returned  m  good  order  and 
without  loss  to  Fort  Conger.  Late  in  April, 
with  liis  entire  force,  Peary  retreated  southward 
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to  open,  if  possible,  communication  with  the 
cliib'a  steamer  of  1900,  from  wliicli  nothing  had 
been  heard.  The  Windward,  fast  in  her  winter 
quarters  at  Payer  Harbor,  near  Cape  Sabine,  with 
Mrs.  Peary  and  Miss  Peary  on  board,  prisoners 
in  tlie  ice  for  nearly  eight  months,  was  reached 
J[av  6,  and  in  her  Peary  made  his  headquarters 
until  the  auxiliary  ship  of  1901  should  arrive. 

' '  Open  water  came  eariy  at  Cape  Sabine,  and 
July  3  the  Windviard  extricated  herself  from 
the  ice  and,  crossing  to  the  east  side  of  Smith 
Sound,  devoted  July  to  a  successful  hunt  for 
walrus  in  Inglefield  Gulf  to  provide  food  for  na- 
tives and  dogs  during  the  fieldwork  of  1902. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  captured  and 
landed  at  (^ape  Sabine,  the  Windward  lecrossing 
the  sound  to  Etati,  Peary's  headquarters  of 
1899-1900,  where  she  awaited  the  Erik,  which 
arrived  on  August  4,  fourteen  days  from  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton.  After  several  weeks  of  further 
preparation  at  Etah,  the  Erik  carried  Peary 
across  Smith  Bound  and  landed  him  and  his 
equipment  and  supplies  on  the  south  side  of 
Herschel  Bay,  ten  miles  south  of  Cape  Sabine, 
his  headquariei-s  for  next  winter." 


pride  to  a  medallion  of  the  hero  hong  in  the 
place  of  honor ;  even  a  drive  with  him  through 
the  streets  of  Stockholm,  where  his  presence  was 
familiar,  was  not  without  emharrassment.  Those 
wiio  knew  Nordenskjold  can  understand  this 
easily.     He  impressed  the  popular  imagination 


NORDENSKJ&LD,  THE  EXPLORER. 

SOMK  interesting  recollections  of  Baron  Nor- 
denskjold, who  died  in  August  last,  are 
contributed  by  an  old  friend  of  the  explorer  to 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October.  The 
voyage  of  the  Vega,  with  which  Nordenskjold's 
name  is  associated,  was  indeed,  as  this  writer  re- 
marks, a  good  title  to  fame,  for  it  achieved  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  Old  World  and  the  forc- 
ing of  the  northeast  passage,  attempted  in  vain 
for  three  centuries.  The  Vega's  commander,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a  daring  explorer  ;  he  was  a 
singulai-ly    interesting   character,    as    his   friend 


A  sn-enisii  POPULAR  hero. 
■'  Xordenskjuld,  from  the  day  he  entered 
Sweden,  banished  from  his  native  Finland  by 
the  Russian  Government  for  an  over-pointed 
after-dinner  speech  which  he  declined  to  with- 
draw to  the  day  when  ho  died  full  of  honors 
from  all  nations,  was  ever  a  hero  of  the  Swedes, 
the  one  man  whose  features  and  fame  were 
known  in  every  village  of  the  land.  Fifteen 
years  aft€r  the  return  of  the  Vega  I  crossed 
Sweden  in  his  company.  The  lake  steamer  on 
which  we  set  foot  was  speedily  dressed  with  flags 
from  stem  to  stern  ;  as  we  paced  the  railway 
platform  folk  turned  to  point  him  out  to  their 
children  ;  an  apothecary  into  whose  shop  we 
stepped  drew  us  into  his  parlor  to  point  with 


like  some  grand,  mysterious  figure  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Rarely  did  man  so  comhine  the  profound 
research  of  the  student  with  the  decisive  enei^ 
of  the  geographical  explorer,  the  remote  and 
even  fantastic  speculations  of  the  philosopher 
with  the  business-like  ability  of  a  prudent  organ- 
izer, the  absent-minded  reverie  and  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  recluse  with  the  wide  sympathies 
and  practical  readiness  of  a  liberal  politician. 
These  broad  outlines  of  his  character  were  ob- 
vious to  all,  and  manifest  too  in  Ins  outer  per- 
son. The  deep-set,  far-away  eyes  and  the  fur- 
rowed forehead  above  the  shaggy  eyebrows  pro- 
claimed him  a  seer  of  visions  and  a  diver  into 
nature's  secrets,  while  the  hard  lines  of  the 
mouth  and  prominent  underlip  told  of  an  obsti- 
nate patience  joined  to  a  fiery  Viking  temper  ; 
the  bowed  shoulders  of  the  bookworm,  voracioos 
of  fusty  manuscripts  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a 
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library,  were  telicd  by  ll 
the  sailor  and  moiintnim^i 


)  li.<  »iii,l 


"Thfi  tilings  \u:  Ji<l  and  the  tlji 

outcome  of  his  vol  iiiore  sirikini;  pi>rsiinality. 
People  talked  of  "Noitlenskjold's  lii.'k.  lit:  had 
the  luck  of  all  who  lay  the  foundations  of  tlii'lr 
plans  deep,  who  make  eviTy  preparation  wig- 
ycsteil  by  learninfi  ami  cxperienee,  w!io  know 
Iiuw  to  wait  fur  the  fitting  itioinent,  and  who 
have  tht^  boldness  to  go  ahead  unswurvingiy 
when  the  opiming  appears,  it  was  tl)u  exhaust- 
ive (ietail  of  his  plans  fur  the  northeast  passage 
that  awuke  the  admiration  and  galneil  the  eup- 
[K;rt  of  king  and  people ;  it  was  by  forethouglit. 
and  not  only  by  •laring,  tiiat  he  biought  the 
Ve-'in  and  Irt  eonsorts  from  ocean  to  oi:l'uii,  un- 
scatlicd  anl  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Tt 
was  by  n'ailiness  and  prompt  di'cision  that  he 
st*«red  Ihi'  Sojhi  to  wliat,  but  for  thti  English- 
man, i'arry,  had  then  been  the  farthe.st  north, 
ani!  tliat  on  another  vovugo  he  bni'st  the  icv  bar- 
rier of  s<'ntheastern  Greenland,  which  liad  defied 
assault  for  three  hundicd  years. 

■■The«j  exjieditiona  to  Uroenland  were  in- 
spireil  largi'ly  by  lii^  desire  to  see  the  n-mains 
of  the  ancient  Ostcrby,  the  settlement  of  the 
Noi-senien,  an  inspiration  as  innch  sentimental 
as  scienlilic.  On  the  oiber  hand,  his  early  voy- 
ages to  t^ibi-riflii  waters,  though  not  unfruitful  of 
a'ientific  results,  were  as  grossly  commercial  as 
those  of  his  fellow -pioneers,  Captains  (.'arisen 
and  Wiggins.  Hut  mere  trade  would  not  have 
taken  Nordenskjold  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yennis- 
aei,  and  we  Ix-lieve  that  in  the  night-watches 
there  ever  loomed  before  him  the  shadow  of 
Tchelyuskin,  the  cape  that  he  would  bo  the  first 
to  double." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ANARCHY. 

THE  tragedy  at  ItutTiilu  has  suggesteil  to 
students  of  modern  social  conditiuns  a  com- 
parison between  the  present  anarchist  propaganda 
and  the  Uussian  Nihilist  inoreinent  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Such  a  comjiarison  is  instituted  in  aii 
article  contributed  bv  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  to 
the  S'urth  AmTinni  j{-i-;,:w  for  (,)ctoljer.  In  the 
I'DursR  of  this  arricle  Mr.  Johnston  shows  that  a 
main  difference  between  the  Uussian  Nihilism  of 
the  early  '«()'a  and  tlie  present  spread  of  anarchy 
lies  in  the  intellectual  sn]ierionty  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  as  cimfrasted  wilh  llu;  apparent  ignorance 
anrl  mental  weakness  of  many  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous representatives  of  present-day  anarchy. 
The  anarchists,  aa  Mr.  Johnston  (wints  out,  seem 
to  he  without  any  such  organized  system  of  cor- 


elastic  tread  of  rnspondcnce  and  communication  as  the  XihiliMs 
hiiil  ;  but  the  very  (act  that  the  outbreaks  of 
anairhy  are  sporadic,  in  many  different  countries, 
under  diverse  forms  of  government,  "poinlBW 
conditions  far  more  serious  and  dangerous  ihw 
the  successful  projiaganda  of  a  few  masterful 
spirits." 

concluding   his    discussion    Mr.    Johnslon 


"The  thought  that  human  wrong  can  be  riplited 
by  new  wrong,  that  violence  and  oppression  «re 
cures  for  social  ills,  is  anarchy  iisulf,  whether  it 
be  embodied  in  some  hunted  fugitive  of  justice, 
or  in  the  person  of  one  sworn  to  administer  justice 
Hatred  ceases  not  by  hatred.     Hatred  ceases odIt 


by  h)ve.  On  whom  is  it  most  incumbent  to  if- 
member  this — on  the  unprivileged  alien,  eon  ofi 
race  for  ages  downtrodden  and  oppressed  or  on 
those  who  have  every  gift  of  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture, on  whom  fortune  seems  to  have  poured 
forth  all  her  ti-casurea  7  The  really  gloomy  ud 
formidable  fact  called  forth  by  tho  recent  anarch- 
ist outbreaks  ia  not  the  spread  ot  revolntionur 
ideas  amongst  the  masses,  but  the  spirit  of  ■■'■ 
arcliy  amongst  those  who  have  every  privilege. 
ihetr  appeal  to  violence  as  the  cure  for  violence 
their  cry  for  vengeance,  for  cniel  and  exempltrr 
puniabments  of  those  who  already  have  suffered 
much.  What  is  the  difference  in  spirit  betwen 
these  three — the  anarchist  who  thinks  the  dajigtr 
and  the  bullet  will  right  Imman  wrongs,  the  pn» 
porous  person  who  cries  out  for  vengeance  ud 
violent  death  as  the  cure  for  anarchy,  and  tliedti- 
zcu  who  Ukes  the  law  into  his  own  liandi  wd 
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lynches  some  negro  guilty  or  suBjyected  of  assault, 
torturing  )iim  with  a  fiendisli  cruelty  which  no 
anarchist  has  ever  been  guilty  of?  Is  not  the 
same  spirit  present  in  all  three? 

■'Wliilt'  the  horrible  anarchy  of  negro-burn- 
ing n-[imins  as  a  stain  upon  the  United  Plates  we 
wouhi  ilo  well  to  speak  less  of  anarchists  broueht 
here  from  the  older  countries  across  tlie  seas.  Tlie 
ineihods  o\  these  ai-c  merciful  coinjiared  with  the 
fiendish  cruelrv  of  the  stake  thus  frinl^tfidlv  re- 
vived in  our  own  days  :  while  the  claim  that  tlie 
individual  may  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
ami  inflict  rliedeath  penalty  without  the  law  makes 
anarchists  of  ixith  lyncher  anil  assassin  alike. 
1  f  cruelty  and  violence  lie  resorted  to  as  the  cure 
for  anarchy,  we  shall  have  instead  of  the  hoped- 
for  cure  a  fresh  crop  ot  violence  and  cruelty, 
fresh  outbreaks  more  frequent  and  more  wide 
spread. 

Practical  Me 


Several  specific  lines  of  policy  for  l!ie  protec- 
tion oi  American  institutioiis  against  this  new 
menace  from  Burojie  are  discussed  in  flanton's 
Maijmiiie  for  October.      The  editor  says  : 

"The  problem  is  more  seriims  for  us  than  for 
any  otiier  nation.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  United 
Htatc^  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  asybim  for 
anarcliistic  propagandists  driven  from  Europe  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  our  Constitution  will  not  let 
US  use  the  radically  drastic  measures  bo  easily 
available  in  a  monaiciiy.  Anarehy  is  bred 
under  despotic  conditions  utterly  unlike  any- 
tfiing  to  l>e  fotind  in  this  country,  Imt  when  the 
anarchist  arrives  here  and  sees  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernnu'nt  still  in  evidence,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  difference  in  its  character  and  operation 
friim  that  lie  left  behind,  he  takes  advantage  of 
the  freer  environment  to  strike  tlie  blows  he 
sought  to  strike  at  home.  Because  of  his  em- 
bittering experience  under  one  type  of  govern- 
ment and  ignorance  of  our  i)vvn,  our  very  free- 
dom from  despotic  restrictions  places  us  at  his 
mercy.  Therefore,  in  his  case,  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  liroad,  general  safeguards  which  are  ample 
tosecute  law  and  order  with  those  brought  up 
under  our  own  institutions  and  conditions. 
Special  measures  become  absolutely  essential  to 
meet  the  special  danger." 


Tile  enactnienC 

of   a  rifiid    and  ciimprehensive 

immigration    law 

is    projiosed,   with   a   threefold 

objeL-t  :    "  first,  ti 

3  e.tclude  absolulely  all  persons 

who  are  known  a 

s  believers  in  anarchistic  prin- 

ciples  or  mendier 

3  of  anarchistic  societies  ;   this 

provision  would  i 

lot,  of  course,  be  infalliljJe,  but 

it  wouhi  serve  at 

least  as  a  sieve  and   intercept 

would  requir 
connection  ^ 
countries,  an 
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To   enforce  this 


in  disgiti 


ernment,  i 

enemy  and  e 


country, 
a  more  extensive  secret  service  in 
ith  our  consular  posts  in  foreign 
nd  a  more  rigid  system  of  examina- 
immigration  ports.  It  ought  not  to 
difScult  to  do  this  as  to  thwart  spies 
coming  from  an  enemy  in  time  of 
anarchist's  liand  is  against  all  gov- 
d  he  should  be  classed  as  a  public 
■luded  for  the  same  kind  of  reasons 
that  the  spy  is  watched  for  and  captured.  Much 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  must  be  ;  it 
is  futile  to  pass  repressive  measures  against  an- 
archists already  here  while  doing  nothing  to  stop 
the  constant  incotning  of  fresh  recruits, 

"The  second  object  of  a  rigid  immigration 
law  sliould  be  to  secure,  by  a  careful  and  not 
merely  [wrfunctory  educational  test,  at  least  some  . 
intelligent  capacity  to  appreciate  .'American  insti- 
tutions and  act  sanely  as  American  citizens.  It 
is  very  true  that  this  alone  prolwbly  would  not 
keep  out  a  single  anarchist ;  they  are  usually 
men  of  consideralile  intelligence,  and  sometimes 
high  education  ;  but  it  would  do  what  is  almost 
equally  iini)ortant — tend   to   reduce   the   back- 


the  majority  of  the 


of  anarchists  seek- 


r  the  nctUHl  offender  Ml 

t  upon  the  offense.  Let 
IHWS  be  pHHwd  whli-li  nhnll  innke  it  certain  thut  freeaptech 
and  a  (rw  piesH  <lu  not  authorize  an  avcessoral  connection 
with  munler.  Let  tliere  be  Ihwh  whi<^h  Hhall  epectally  pro- 
tect thoBe  In  authority— exccatlve.  leglelatlve,  and  Jiullclal 
-tor  these  nre  the  nerves  of  the  body  politic.  Let  ImmlKrii- 
tlou  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  let  there  beaqunniiitlne 
against  moral  as  well  as  physical  disease."— O an kob  R. 
Peck,  at  Memorial  Session  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  Ot 
Appeals.-  Fnira  the  Reo.nJ-Heraid  (Chicago), 
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ground  of  ignorance  in  which  envy,  passion,  sus- 
picion, and  hatred  of  authority  are  born,  and  out 
of  which  anarchistic  sentiment  most  naturally 
springs. 

**  The  third  point  of  an  immigration  law  should 
be  an  adequate  economic  test — proper  proof  of 
personal  capacity  to  earn  an  American  living, 
and  the  possession  of  a  stated  sum  of  money, 
enough  to  insure  a  decent  start  under  American 
conditions.  This  would  serve  a  purpose  some- 
what like  the  educational  test,  in  insuring  a 
higher  general  standard  of  immigration,  but  it 
would  also  give  two  other  results  even  more  im- 
portant :  first,  it  would  practically  stop  the  influx 
of  cheap  labor  competition,  which  gives  rise  to 
80  much  of  bitterness  in  American  industrial  life  ; 
second,  it  would  help  dry  up  the  springs  of  the 
pestilential  social  conditions  in  our  gl-eat  cities, 
where  anarchistic  organizations  flourish,  and  to 
which  the  anarchist  liaranguers  and  agents  con- 
stantly point  as  proofs  of  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ment. Both  the  educational  and  economic  tests 
in  a  new  immigration  law  should  be  designed  to 
protect  an<i  elevate  the  general  social  background, 
and  thus  aid  in  destroying  anarchism  by  inexo- 
rably closing  in  on  its  field  of  opportunity." 


MODERN  MURDER  TRIALS  AND  THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 

IN  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Grinnell  discusses  with  an  open  and 
impartial  mind  the  institution  of  murder-trial 
reports  in  the  newspapers.  He  thinks  that  the 
habit  of  voluminous  reports  of  celebrated  cases 
is  not  increasing,  as  seems  to  be  the  opinion,  and 
that  the  space  occupied  by  murder- trial  matter 
is  decidedly  less  now  than  it  was  a  lew  years 
ago.  He  admits  that  with  the  best  intentions  a 
skillful  reporter  may  give'  a  very  wrong  idea  of 
the  actual  happenings  of  the  court  room.  This 
comes  most  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  reporter 
must  make  his  account  as  interesting  and  excit- 
ing to  the  casual  reader  as  possible,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  achieve  this  a  heated  discussion  be- 
tween counsel  or  some  picturesque  but  wholly 
incidental  incident  will  often  Im  dwelt  on  in  the 
newspaper  reports,  while  the  serious  and  labored 
argument  will  be  slighted.  Thus  the  public  gets 
rather  a  flippant  idea  of  the  actual  course  of  the 
murder  trial  from  reading  tlic  average  enterpris- 
ing newspaper's  account  of  it. 

THE    PRESS    REPORTS    A    NECESSARY    EVIL. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  Mr.  (Jrinnell 
thinks  the  newspaper  reporter  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
useful  adjunct  to  a  murder  trial,  no  matter  if 


a  vulgar  taste  for  the  details  of  such  matters  ib 
cultivated  by  the  descriptions  which  appear  in 
the  press.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  the  late  Foe- 
burgh  trial,  while  there  would  seem  to  be  no  use 
of  publishing  the  details  judged  by  the  outcome, 
he  thinks  that  since  the  arrest  and  indictment 
and  trial  of  necessity  were  public,  it  was  better 
that  the  whole  matter  was  published  and  thus 
disposed  of.  He  points  out  that  when  the  trial 
was  over  the  defendant  got  at  least  even  with 
the  police  in  his  published  letter. 

THE    VALUE    OP    PUBLICITY. 

< '  The  general  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  use  of  such  publicity  ?  is  that  much  of  it 
is  of  no  use  and  does  harm,  but  tliat  much  of  it 
is  of  use  even  when  it  does  harm,  because  most 
persons  need  to  be  watched  in  some  things,  and 
the  evils  of  the  watching  have  to  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  good.  We  cannot  have  public 
courts  of  justice,  and  a  free  press,  anv.  the 
prompt  reports  that  help  us  to  save  ourselves 
and  our  friends  from  dangerous  persons,  with- 
out occasional  sad  libels  and  tragic  injustice. 
They  are  the  costly  price  of  a  knowledge  of  eveo 
a  little  of  the  actual  wickedness  that  daily  seeks 
to  destroy  civilization,  as  agony  and  death  are 
the  price  of  electric  conveniences  that  make  a 
short  life  fuller. 

<  <  The  raw  material  of  civilization  can  never  be 
excluded  from  it.  The  law  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  mining  rights  of  the  millionaires  is  based 
upon  the  rules  made  in  California  by  rongh 
miners  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  pistols  in  their 
belts.  The  newspapers,  with  all  their  faults,  are 
among  the  most  constant  aids  to  the  vigilaBoe 
which  is  the  price  of  the  liberty  that  is  protected 
by  the  courts.  W^ho  believes  that  the  police,  the 
prosecuting  officers,  or  the  judges  would  enforce 
the  laws  and  respect  private  persons  as  well  as 
they  do  now  if  the  eye  of  the  reporter  and  the 
pen  of  the  editor  were  not  at  the  daily  service 
of  every  voter  ?  The  occasional  pettifogging  of 
attorneys  is  a  necessary  evil,  incidental  to  the 
conservative  power  by  which  the  legal  profes- 
sion upholds  and  tests  the  law  as  it  exists,  and 
exercisesa  foresight  gained  from  history  and  in- 
formed by  present  business.  Yet  sharp  prac- 
tice is  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  that  it  will  be 
reported. 

FREEDOM    OF    SPKBCH. 

'<In  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  IL, 
there  was  not  a  word  in  tiie  GazeUe  aboat  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishopB  who  had 
dared  to  tell  the  king  tliat  he  was  not  above  the 
Constitution .     1 1  is  better  to  tolerate  the  wonl 
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newspaper  in  tlie  United  States  than  to  have  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  We  liave  to  take  some 
risks,  and  our  people  prefer  tlie  risks  of  freedom 
of  speech.  They  who  abuse  it  by  foolish  decla- 
rations lose  much  of  what  influence  they  have  by 
tlie  indifference  or  ridicule  with  which  our  people 
are  accustomed  to  treat  absurdities  ;  and  those 
wlio  publish  criminal  suggestions  are  more  eas- 
ily watched  and  caught  in  their  earlier  career 
than  they  would  be  if  our  government  required 
them  to  be  more  secret.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
tlie  United  States  do  not  know  how  to  do  with- 
out freedom  of  speech.  The  repressive  policies 
of  other  governments,  judged  by  their  effects, 
are  not  alluring.'' 


i( 


E 


MARK  TWAIN  ON  TAMMANY  RULE. 

DMUND  BURKE  on  Croker  and  Tam- 
many "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  North  American  Revie^o  for  November 
by  Mark  Twain,  the  reference  being  to  tlie  famous 
speech  of  Burke  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  first  govei-nor-general  of  India. 

Following  is  the  parallelism  as  drawn  by  Mr. 
Clemens  : 

^<  Great  Britain  had  a  Tammany  and  a  Croker 
a  good  while  ago.  This  Tammany  was  in  India, 
and  it  began  its  career  with  the  spread  of  the 
English  dominion  after  the  btictle  of  Plassey.  Its 
(irst  boss  was  Clive,  a  sufficiently  crooked  person 
sometimes,  but  straight  as  a  yardstick  when  com- 
pared with  the  corkscrew  crookedness  of  the 
st*cond  boss,  Warren  Hastings.  That  old-time 
Tammany  was  the  India  Company's  government, 
and  had  its  headquarters  at  Calcutta.  Ostensibly 
it  consisted  of  a  Great  Council  of  four  persons, 
of  wliom  one  was  the  former  governor-general, 
Warren  Hastings  ;  really  it  consisted  of  one 
person — Warren  Hastings — for  by  usurpation  he 
concentrated  all  authority  in  himself  and  gov- 
erned the  country  like  an  autocrat. 

TAMMANY    GOVERNMENT    A    BRITISH    INVENTION. 

*'  Now,  then,  let  the  supreme  masters  of  British 
India,  the  giant  corporation  of  the  India  Com- 
pany in  London,  stand  for  the  voters  of  the  city 
of  S'ew  Yoi-k  ;  let  the  Great  Council  of  Calcutta 
stand  for  Tammany  ;  let  the  corrupt  and  money- 
grubbing  great  hive  of  serfs  which  served  under 
the  Indian  Tammany's  rod  stand  for  the  New 
York  Tammany's  serfs  ;  let  Warren  Hastings 
stand  for  Richard  Croker,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
tlie  i)arallel  is  exact  and  complete.  And  so,  let 
us  be  properly  grateful  and  thank  God  and  our 
good  luck  that  we  didn't  invent  Tammany  ! 

"  No,  it  is  English.  We  are  always  imitating 
England  ;  sometimes  to  our  advantage,  oftenest 
the  other  way.     And  if  we  can't  find  something 


recent  to  imitate  we  are  willing  to  go  back  a 
hundred  years  to  hunt  for  a  chance. 

''  The  Calcutta  Tammany — like  our  own  Tam- 
many— had  but  one  principle,  one  policy,  one 
moving  spring  of  action — avarice,  money-lust. 
So  that  it  got  money  it  cared  not  a  rap  about  the 
means  and  the  methods.  It  was  always  ready  to 
lie,  forge,  betray,  steal,  swindle,  cheat,  rob ; 
and  no  promise,  no  engagement,  no  contract,  no 
treaty  made  by  its  Boss  was  worth  the  paper  it 
was  written  on  or  the  polluted  breath  that  uttered 
it.  Is  the  parallel  still  exact  ?  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  twins. 

**  But  there  the  parallel  stops.  Further  it 
cannot  go.  Beyond  that  line  our  Boss  and  War- 
ren Hastings  are  no  longer  kin.  Beyond  the 
stated  line  we  will  not  insult  Mr.  Croker  by 
bracketing  his  name  with  the  unspeakable  name 
of  Warren  Hastings." 

MONOPOLY    THE    FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE. 

As  Bnrke  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  whole  East  Indian  system  under 
Hastings  was  monopoly,  so  Mark  Twain  asserts 
that  Tammany's  fundamental  principle  is  monop- 
oly— monopoly  of  office,  *  *  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lic feed-trough,"  monopoly  of  the  blackmail  de- 
rivable from  protected  law- breaking. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  paraphrase  of 
Burke's  impeachment  of  Hastings  : 

'^  I  impeach  Richard  Croker  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

'  <  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

'  *  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  America,  whose  national  character  he  has  dis- 
honored. 

**  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of 
those  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  he  has  vio 
lated. 

"  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and 
oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  sit- 
uation and  condition  of  life." 


THE  STRENGTH  AND  THE  WEAKNESS  OF 

TAMMANY. 

THOSE  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  New  York  City  politics  often  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  Tammany  Hall  is  a 
purely  political  organization — a  faction  of  one  of 
the  great  national  parties.  It  has  long  been  well 
understood,  liowever,  by  Tammany's  most  expe- 
rienced opponents  that  party  regularity  is  only 
one  of  tlie  elements  of  Tammany's  power.  Per- 
haps *  *  the  cohesive  force  of  public  plunder  "  is 
the  element  of  strength  on  which  the  leaders 
place  their  chief  reliance,  but  how  are  the  rank 
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and  file  recruited  from  year  to  year  and  lield  in 
line  ?  An  answer  to  tins  question  is  atLeniptod 
by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hawley  in  the  Xorth  American 
Review  for  October. 

The  mass  of  Tammany's  membersliip,  says 
Mr.  Hawley,  know  little,  and  care  less,  about 
national  questions  tliat  are  designated  as  cam- 
paign issues.  *<  Tammany  is  essentially  a  close 
corporation  held  together  by  a  carefully  adjusted 
community  of  selfish  interests."  Under  the 
creed  of  self-interest,  Tammany  combines  race 
and  religious  prejudice. 

"Of  the  thirty-five  district  leaders  of  Tam- 
many, the  men  who  compose  tlie  executive  com- 
mittee and  decree  its  policy,  an  average  of  thirty 
are  Irish  Catholics.  The  others  are  Germans 
and  Jews.  These  three  elements  of  the  com- 
munity supply  the  working  membership  of  the 
organization,  with  the  Irish  dominant  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  The  real  voting  strength  of 
Tammany  lies  in  the  channels  of  social  and  re- 
ligious sentiment  that  are  the  basis  of  collective 
gratitude  and  indivi<lual  self-interest.  The  asso- 
ciation is  organized  and  in  business  at  all  times. 
It  brings  the  lower  strata  of  society  into  harm- 
less and  harmonious  good-fellowship  at  free 
entertainments,  and  knows  neither  creed  nor  clan 
in  the  distribution  of  its  charities  and  non-polit- 
ical favors. 

"In  brief,  Tammanv  relies  for  much  of  its 
voting  and  moral  strength  upon  three  elements 
of  human  nature — gratitude,  avarice,  and  religious 
sentiment.  Those  who  have  accepted  its  charity 
and  kindly  favors  feel  grateful  ;  those  who  have 
learned  its  methods  are  hopeful  of  material  re- 
ward, if  they  serve  it ;  and  the  creeds  it  sustains 
are  tolerant  of  its  misdeeds.  It  keeps  city  gov- 
ernment down  to  the  level  and  the  understanding 
of  the  majority,  hiding  the  weakness  and  subter- 
fuge of  such  methods  under  banners  of  alleged 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  masses." 


<^F0R    ITS    OWN    POCKET    ALL    THE    TIME. 


»» 


"This  system  that  so  easily  blends  and  binds 
into  one  harmonious  whole  all  the  antagonistic 
elements  of  raros,  religions,  social  conditions,  and 
political  theories  is  not  vicious  and  corrupt  for 
the  mere  love  of  sinning.  It  will  ])rotect  vice  or 
promote  morality  with  equal  energy  and  success, 
if  tlie  cash  consideration  is  tlie  same.  Tammanv 
has  no  higher  aim.  in  fact  no  cause  for  existence, 
except  to  nuike  money  for  those  who  compose 
and  control  the  oiganization.  The  control  of  the 
city  government  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 
Power  provides  op[)ortunity.  Therefore,  Tam- 
many purchases  ])Ower  with  the  favors  of  politics. 
It  aids  and  abets  crime  because  criminals  can  be 
made  to  pay  for  assistance  in  cash  and  can  then 


be  frightened  into  silence.  It  fawns  upon  tbe 
rich  and  powerful  when  profferi  ng  the  favors  that 
will  buy  their  aid  or  indifference,  and  crushes  tbe 
weak  and  poorw'nen  thev  cease  to  vield  revenue." 

Tammany  counts  on  the  greed  of  the  rich,  as 
well  as  on  the  ignorance  and  avarice  of  the  poor, 
to  perpetuate  its  power,  but  Tammany's  leaders 
know  where  the  voting  strength  of  the  city  i?. 
The  tenement  outvotes  the  mansion  as  ten  tooiio. 

*'  The  system  draws  an  arbitrary  line  ihroii^li 
the  registered  voters  of  the  city.  On  one  si<ie 
of  that  line  it  places  the  criminals,  the  vicious, 
the  unscrupulous,  the  poor,  the  partially  edu- 
cated, and  the  ignorant.  On  the  other  side  are 
placed  the  men  of  property,  education,  and  re- 
finement, and  those  willing  to  barter  money  or 
influence  for  special  favors  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. The  divisions  may  be  classified  as  the 
taxpayers  and  the  non-taxpayei-s.  The  latter 
outnumber  the  su])stantial  citizens  ten  to  one, 
and  from  the  larger  division  conies  the  votes 
that  keep  Tammany  in  power.  Seven-tenths  of 
the  men  on  one  side  of  the  line  are  constantlv 
seeking  office,  city  employment,  political  prefer- 
ence, protection  for  vice  and  crime,  or  some  ma- 
terial favor  from  the  ruling  power  tliat  will  give 
them  advantage  over  competition  in  business  or 
professional  work.  Tammany  strives  to  favor 
the  multitudes  ;  therefore,  tlie  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tone  of  local  government  is  kept  down  to 
the  level  of  the  masses. 

Tammany's  trading  capital. 

*'  Good  breeding  and  education  do  not  always 
constitute  absolute  disqualification  for  holding 
office  under  Tammany,  but  there  is  one  require- 
ment that  is  essential — the  applicant  must  be 
worth  something  to  the  organization  in  money, 
votes  or  influence.  He  must  pay  a  fixed  sum  in 
cash  for  the  nomination  or  appointment,  must  be 
able  to  deliver  on  election  day  a  certain  nunaber 
of  votes  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  through  his 
social,  church  or  society  connection  he  must  be 
able  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence  that 
will  be  useful  in  time  of  need.  This  system  of 
election,  appointment,  and  advancement  is  fol- 
lowe<l  to  the  letter.  Governing  a  city  is  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  according  to  the  Tammany  creed. 
The  voters  deliver  the  offices  and  all  the  power 
of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Those  offices  and  the  power  to  protect  and 
to  punish  are  for  the  time  being  the  goods  ami 
chattels  of  Tammany,  to  be  sold  to  the  liigliesl 
bidder.  It  is  the  commerce  of  politics,  and  thoee 
who  follow  the  trade  must  ihrive.  There  an* 
men  in  Tammany  whose  personal  honesty  outside 
of  politics  has  never  been  questioned.  If  their 
moral  sense  is  blunted,  it  is  because  of  the  btoe 
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teaching  of  a  criminal  sjrstem.  They  can  grant 
favors.  What  is  the  wrong,  they  ask,  of  accept- 
ing favors  in  return  ?  The  bill  goes  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  end." 


THE  "tiger's'' 


WORST   ENEMY   GENERAL   INTEL- 
LIGENOE. 


In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Hawley  says  : 
'  *  The  weakness  of  Tammany,  like  its  strength, 
lies  in  the  unchangeable  characteristics  of  human 
nature.  Its  chief  bond  of  cohesion  is  human 
selfishness  or  greed,  and  no  other  tie  is  so  easily 
broken.  It  is  never  disinterested  ;  never  grate- 
ful. When  the  units  of  its  strength  weaken  they 
are  cast  out.  It  is  loyal  to  no  leader,  faithful  to 
no  man,  beyond  the  stage  of  intense  self-interest. 
Its  party  loyalty  is  a  pretense  ;  its  devotion  to 
principles  a  sham. 

<*  Three- fourths  of  the  votes  that  sustain  Tam- 
many are  the  ballots  of  real  or  imaginary  self- 
interest,  the  votes  of  men  who  have  received  or 
expect  material  reward  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  other  fourth  are  contributed  by  men  who  are 
sentimentally  attached  to  the  party  creed  and 
name  under  which  Tammany  masquerades.  A 
growth  of  intelligent  citizenship  to  the  stage  that 
will  enable  the  masses  to  realize  that  their  ma- 
terial interests  will  be  best  served  by  better  city 
government  will  defeat  Tammany  and  destroy  it. 
The  system  has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  the  tran- 
sient rewards  of  debased  politics.  It  is  a  fungus 
growth  on  imperfect  social  and  political  condi- 
tions that  will  decay  and  die  in  the  light  of  uni- 
versal intelligence.'* 

WILL  EUROPE  FIGHT  US  FOR  SOUTH 

AMERICA  ? 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  "Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks,  a  young  English  journalist, 
writes  the  opening  article,  under  the  title  ''Eu- 
rope and  America."  Mr.  Brooks  protests  that 
he  does  not  write  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  would  like  to  fight  the  United  States  for 
the  right  of  entrance  into  South  America,  but 
as  an  Englishman  who  has  learned  to  know  and 
like  this  country.  Furthermore,  he  contends 
that  England  is  not  only  without  the  temptation 
to  take  aggressive  measures  on  account  of  the 
upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  he  thinks 
his  own  country  has  its  best  interests  rather  with 
the  upliolding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
England  would  be  best  pleased,  on  the  whole,  to 
see  us  prevent  any  European  colonizing  schemes 
in  South  America. 

ANTI- AMERICAN   FEELING   IN   SUBOPB. 

However,  he  thinks  Americans  greatly  under- 
estimate the  feeling  in  Continental  Europe  over 


what  is  styled  our  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  and 
he  thinks  we  still  more  greatly  underestimate 
the  chances  of  actual  conflict  with  Europe  when 
the  Old  World  feels  a  definite  necessity  of  finding 
an  outlet  in  South  America  for  her  emigrants. 
He  thinks  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
the  past  few  years,  especially  since  the  Spanish 
war,  in  the  attitude  of  Continental  Europe  toward 
America,  and  that  there  would  be  no  disposition 
for  Germany  and  the  Latin  countries  to  assume 
what  Mr.  Brooks  considers  the  placable  mood  of 
England  when  the  United  States  construes  firmly 
and  liberally  the  tenets  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Europe's  eyes  on  south  America. 

*«What  is  South  America?  It  is  something 
more  than  a  'land  of  revolutions.'  It  is  the  only 
part  of  the  world's  surface  that  has  escaped  the 
modern  rage  for  colonization.  It  is  the  last  and 
most  tempting  field  for  the  reception  of  over- 
crowded Europe,  colossal,  sparsely  populated, 
much  of  it  almost  unexplored,  inhabitable  by 
Caucasians,  its  interior  easily  accessitle  by  water, 
its  soil  of  seemingly  exhaustless  fertility,  its  min- 
eral wealth  barely  tapped.  And  this  magnificent 
domain  is  at  present  divided  among  a  congerie  of 
pseudo- republics,  the  best  of  them  unstable,  the 
prey  of  military  adventurers,  as  turbulent  in  spirit 
as  they  are  crooked  in  finance.  What  a  prize  to 
dangle  before  a  world  whose  ceaseless  endeavor 
it  is  to  lower  the  social  pressure  by  emigration, 
and  secure  >for  her  workers  easy  access  to  exclu- 
sive markets  I  One  has  to  realize  what  Europe 
would  give  to  have  South  America  as  defense- 
less as  Africa  before  one  can  gauge  the  spirit  in 
which  it  views  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  Europe 
that  edict  is  the  most  domineering  mandate  issued 
to  the  world  since  the  days  of  imperial  Home. 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  her  natural  rights,  en- 
forced, as  she  regards  the  matter,  simply  in  the 
interests  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The  United 
States  will  neither  take  South  America  for  her- 
self nor  let  any  one  else  take  it.  She  does  not 
colonize  the  country  with  her  own  people ;  she 
has  no  trade  with  it  worth  mentioning  ;  she  ad- 
mits no  responsibility  for  the  outrages,  disorders, 
and  financial  freakishness  of  her  prot^g^s.  But 
she  insists  that  South  America  is  within  her 
sphere  of  influence  ;  that  such  European  holdings 
as  exist  there  shall  neither  be  extended  nor  trans- 
ferred ;  that  immigrants  who  settle  on  its  soil 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  their  flag  be- 
hind them  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  trouble  be- 
tween a  European  government  and  one  of  the 
half- breed  republics  under  her  patronage,  satis- 
faction must  be  sought,  if  at  all,  in  a  mere  finan- 
cial indemnity — ^never  in  the  seizure  and  reten- 
tion of  South  American  territory. 
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WILL    EUROPE     "  STAND    FOR  "    THE     MONROE 

DOCTRINE  ? 

*  *  Do  Americans  seriously  believe  that  Europe 
will  lie  passive  forever  under  such  an  edict? 
Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  bloody  and 
tangled  history  of  South  America,  and  kept  an 
eye  on  the  steady  stream  of  European  immigra 
tion  into  Brazil  and  Argentina,  can  imagine  at 
least  a  score  of  incidents,  any  one  of  which  would 
bring  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  decisive  test. 
Put  on  one  side  the  implacable  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
cans to  their  famous  policy,  and  on  the  other  the 
congested  state  of  Europe,  which  would  make 
expansion  a  necessity  even  if  it  were  not  all  the 
fashion,  the  military  spirit  of  the  Continent  which 
will  never  show  England*s  compliance  to  Ameri- 
can wishes,  the  extraordinary  inducements  to 
colonization  offered  by  South  America,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolutionary  turbulence  that  broods 
over  the  country  from  Patagonia  to  Panama — 
and  one  has  a  situation  which  it  will  take  a 
miracle  to  preserve  intact  for  another  fifty  years." 


GERMAN  ASPIRATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  WRITER,  signing  himself  * '  Ignotus, "  con  - 
tributes  to  the  National  Review  an  article 
on  the  future  of  South  America,  which  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest  in  the  United 
States.  *  *  Tgnotus  "  discusses  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  armed  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  comes  to  a  very  de- 
cided conclusion  that  there  is  indeed  very  much 
need  for  it  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  really  to 
be  enforced. 

He  quotes  a  statement  by  Professor  Reinsch 
that  the  Russo- German  agreement  concerning 
(yhina  contains  a  secret  clause  referring  to  South 
America,  by  which  Russia  promises  to  allow 
Germany  a  completely  free  hand  in  following  her 
own  interests  in  developing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  South  American  Continent. 

GERMANY   AND    ITALY    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

There  is  more  weight  in  what  he  says  when  he 
points  to  the  immense  influx  of  Italian  immigrants 
into  South  America.  Italy  is  pouring  out  280,- 
000  emigrants  every  year.  German  emigration 
has  died  off  of  late,  and  does  not  exceed  75,000 
a  year.  But  it  is  likely  to  increase  very  rapidly 
in  the  near  future,  and  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  this  overflow  of  the  Old  World  will  find  its 
way  to  South  America.  To  this,  of  course,  the 
United  States  would  not  object,  so  long  as  the 
immigrants  became  loyal  citizens  of  the  South 
American  republics.      But,  as  <*Tp:notus"  points 


out,  any  South  American  republic  in  which  a 
million  German  settlers  found  themselves  might 
very  speedily  cease  to  be  South  American  and 
become  a  German  state,  which  might  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  of  the  German  Empire. 

A   GERMAN   STATE    l^    EMBBYO. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  we  shaU 
have  something  very  much  resembling  the  South 
African  <*Outlander"  problem  in  more  thin 
one  South  American  state.  The  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans, say  of  Venezuela,  are  not  by  any  means 
as  tough  as  the  Boers,  and  if  there  were  a  million 
Germans  in  Venezuela  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  dominate  the  country.  To  this  the 
advocates  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  make  no 
objection  so  long  as  the  German  rulers  of  Vene- 
zuela maintained  the  state  under  th5  republican 
flag.  But  who  can  say,  in  view  of  the  strong 
tendency  of  men  of  every  race  to  rally  round  a 
common  center,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
Greater  Germany  in  South  America  would  ally 
itself  with  the  Fatherland.  ''Ignotus"  thinks 
that  nothing  could  prevent  them,  unless  the  United 
States  prepared  to  wage  a  great  war  not  only  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  but — what  would  be  much 
more  serious — with  the  immense  German  and 
Italian  communities  which  would  by  that  time 
have  sprung  up  in  South  America.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  follow  his  argument. 

OPENINGS   FOR   COLONIZATION. 

He  says  that  the  population  of  South  Ajnenca 
is  less  than  six  per  square  mile.  There  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  40,000,000  people  on  the 
whole  continent.  But,  according  to  good  author- 
ities, about  one-third  of  South  America,  if  not 
more/  is  suited  to  white  colonists,  and  possessed 
not  only  of  a  temperate  climate,  but  of  immense 
stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Great  areas  of  open 
country  lie  unoccupied,  crying  for  settlers.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  superb  waterways,  while 
immense  mountain  ranges  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  continent,  supplying  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  water  power.  Now,  says  <<  Ignotus," 
if  the  United  States  would  undertake  to  annex 
and  develop  the  southern  continent  they  might  ' 
say  <  <  Hands  off  I  "  But  are  they  to  play  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and  say  that, 
while  they  absolutely  refuse  to  bear  the  burden 
of  civilizing  the  southern  continent,  thej  will 
refuse  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  give  permis- 
sion to  European  nations  to  undertake  the  task  ? 

A   WASTE   OONTINiaiT. 

Revolutions  are  endemic  in  the  northwestern 
group  of  states.  No  man*a  life  or  property  ifl 
safe.     Not  only  is  civil  war  chronic,  but  the  »• 
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publics  are  always  fighting  among  themselves.  '^ 
Hence  they  lack  both  capital  and  communica« 
tions.  Their  magnificent  waterways  are  scarcely 
utilized,  roads  hardly  exist,  and  the  three  north- 
western states  of  South  America,  with  an  area 
of  more  than  one- third  of  the  United  States, 
have  not  1,000  miles  of  railways.  Three -fourths 
of  the  population  are  illiterate,  and  in  short  the 
whole  continent  presents  just  that  spectacle  of 
immense  resources  utterly  wasted  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  tempt  civilized  powers  to  take  their  af- 
fairs in  hand.  Is  it  possible,  asks  **  Ignotus,"  or 
probable,  that  Germany  will  consent  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  all  time  from  just  the  very  territory 
which  she  lacks  ?  Further,  is  it  in  consonance 
with  the  eternal  laws  of  progress  that  she  should 
be  thus  excluded?  ''Ignotus"  thinks  that  the 
Kaiser  will  be  able,  with  tact  and  judgment,  to 
put  100,000  Germans  a  year  into  that  part  of 
Soutli  America  which  experts  have  ascertained 
to  be  most  suitable  for  white  colonization  and 
most  thinly  peopled.  He  thinks,  too,  that  Ger- 
man statesmanship  may  be  counted  on  to  make 
all  reasonable  endeavor  to  secure  its  ends  by 
peaceful  methods  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when 
the  German  settlers  in  such  a  country  as  Vene- 
zuela will  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  inevitable 
*'  revolutions  "  to  get  control  of  the  government. 

gekmaxy's  commercial  interest. 

In  Brazil  already  much  of  the  commerce  is  in 
German  hands;  $150,000, 000  was  invested  by 
Germans  in  real  estate  and  industrial  enterprise 
in  the  country  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
atnount  has  increased.  Everywhere  German 
trade  is  being  vigorously  pressed.  The  great 
V'tjnezuela  railway  is  in  German  hands.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  in  ^^Ignotus''*  opinion,  points 
to  tiie  growth  of  great  German  interests  in  South 
America,  which  Germany  will  sooner  or  later 
insist  upon  defending  with  her  army  and  navy. 

WHAT    WOULD    THE    UNITED    STATES    DO? 

In  such  a  contingency  will  the  United  States 
fight  ?  * '  Ignotus  "  thinks  that  the  German-born 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  who  number  three 
millions,  would  be  against  any  administration 
which  attacked  Germany  without  an  exceedingly 
irood  cause.  Further,  American  trade  would 
{)rofit  l>y  tlie  establishment  of  a  great  Teutonic 
commonwealth  in  the  northern  states  of  South 
America,  while  politically  she  would  benefit  if 
she  had  a  German  state  in  the  north  to  balance 
the  great  Italian  state  which  is  growing  up  in  the 
south.  Germany  will  not  act  until  she  has  poured 
in  settlers,  but  when  she  has  done  so  then  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  put  to  a  severer  test 
than  any  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICA  OF  TO-MORROW. 

IN  view  of  the  current  predictions  of  an  era  of 
prosperity  to  follow  immediately  in  the  wake 
of  the  war  in  Soilth  Africa,  the  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  October  Forum  by  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Robinson,  the  correspondent,  on  **The  South 
Africa  of  To- Morrow,"  deserves  a  careful  reading. 

Mr.  Robinson  names  as  the  primary  conditions 
to  the  development  of  new  countries  these  three  : 
<'(1)  The  possibility  of  producing  something 
which  is  required  or  desired  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets ;  (2)  the  possibility  of  placing  such  produc- 
tions in  the  world's  markets  in  competition  with 
other  producing  centers ;  and  (3)  a  producing 
population.** 

Not  only  has  South  Africa  thus  far  failed  to 
show  any  manifest  advantage  over  other  coun- 
tries in  producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  a 
market  for  most  South- African  products  is  yet  to 
be  found.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  other 
peoples  inhabiting  the  land  should  succeed  better 
then  the  Boers  have  done. 

'<  As  the  Boer  of  to-day  is  largely  a  product 
of  environment,  it  is  a  reasonable  prediction  that 
those  who  inhabit  the  same  region  in  the  future 
will  be  much  as  he  has  been,  until  there  is  open 
to  the  people  of  the  land  a  desirable  market  as  a 
stimulus  to  more  active  industry.  Production 
is  useless  unless  there  is  provided  the  means  of 
a  fairly  profitable  disposition  of  the  product.  To 
gridiron  with  railways  an  area  of  1,500,000 
square  miles  of  such  country  purely  as  a  develop- 
ment scheme  would  involve  a  real  estate  and 
railway  speculation  beyond  anything  yet  under- 
taken in  the  world  of  finance.  Such  a  scheme 
would  also  entail  an  irrigation  system  which 
would  make  anything  yet  undertaken  in  our  own 
West  seem  like  child's  play. 

A   COMPARISON   WITH   OUB   GREAT   WEST. 

"  No  fair  comparison  lies  between  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  that  of  the  mining 
country  of  Colorado  or  California.  In  those 
States  fifty  years  of  labor  have  turned  mining 
districts  into  ranches,  farms,  and  gardens ;  into 
health  and  pleasure  resorts  ;  and  into  manufac- 
turing centers  whose  investments  and  profits  out- 
strip those  of  mining  enterprises.  But  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  those  districts  were  wholly 
different  from  those  presented  by  the  South  Af- 
rican veldt.  What  is  known  as  South  Africa 
covers  an  area  practically  equivalent  to  the  sum. 
of  that  of  the  following  States  and  Territories : 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  and  Texas.  Cape  Colony  and  its 
dependencies  cover  an  area  more  than  four^fifths 
of  that  of  Texas.     This  portion  of  the  United 
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States  to-day  shows  a  population  of  upward  of 
7,000,000.  This  is  the  work  of  fifty  years. 
But  the  world  needed  the  endless  variety  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  the  products  of  that  section, 
and  the  section  could  place  its  products  in  the 
market  in  successful  competition  with  tliose  of 
other  districts.  The  tide  of  innnigratioii  lias 
rolled  into  that  part  of  tlio  United  States  because 
(if  the  inducements  offered  to  the  homeseeker 
by  reason  of  possible  production  and  distribution, 
fiailroads  have  stimulated  settlement,  and  settle- 
ment has  led  to  an  increase  in  railroads  and 
railroad  facilities.  South  Africa  offers  scant  in- 
ducement to  either  railroad  or  settler  to  essay 
the  hand-in-hand  march  which  has  made  Ameri- 
ca's great  Western  frontier.  South  Africa  may 
produce  gold  and  diamonds  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  few.  It  is  handicapped  in  the  production 
of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  heans,  and  potatoes  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  manv." 

MINING    PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Robinson  shows  that  mining,  as  a  distinct 
industry,  attracts  and  provides  for  no  more  than 
a  comparatively  limited  population.  The  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  South  African  mines,  and  in 
fact  nearly  all  the  manual  labor,  is  done  by  Kaf- 
firs at  wages  which  white  men  could  not  live  on. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  is  believed  that 
the  mines  directly  supported  a  resident  white 
population  of  less  than  25,000. 

**The  mining  industry  affords  special  oppor- 
tunities to  the  capitalist  and  the  investor.  It  of- 
fers a  few  well-paid  positions  to  trained  intelli- 
gence and  to  skilled  labor.  A  general  manager 
may  draw  a  salary  of  between  $500  and  $1,000 
per  month  ;  a  mechanical  engineer  may  draw 
from  $200  to  $300  ;  a  clerk  from  $100  to  $200  ; 
a  mine  foreman  from  $150  to  $200,  and  a  good 
working  mechanic  from  $100  to  $150.  But  these 
positions  are  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  and, 
even  if  one  bo  secured,  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
great  as  to  leave  little  gain  over  a  more  poorly 
paid  position  at  home.  Large  fortunes  will  be 
made,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  those 
who  have  the  money  to  make  them.  Here  and 
there  some  one  will  strike  a  rich  vein.  But  min- 
ing in  South  Africa,  like  mining  in  our  own 
West,  is  getting  well  settled  into  a  routine  in- 
dustry, limited  in  its  scope  and  in  the  number  of 
opportunities  it  offers  to  either  the  fortune-seeker 
or  the  home -seeker." 

FARMING    AND    RANCHING. 

If  we  look  to  the  occupation  and  working  of 
the  land  for  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  of  its  population,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  nine -tenths  of  South  Africa  is 


practically  treeless,  thus  enormously  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  securing  fuel  and  shelter,  while 
there  is  as  yet  no  export  market  for  vegetables,  and 
there  is  little  land  suited  for  the  raising  of  grain. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  ranching,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson says  : 

**  Sheep  and  goats  have  made  men  rich  in 
Cape  Colony.  They  do  fairly  well  in  certain 
sections  farther  north.  But  drought,  the  devas- 
tation of  wide  areas  by  locusts,  and  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  winter  months  would  seem  to 
preclude,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  great  prom- 
ise in  sheep-ranching,  even  for  those  who  have 
the  means  to  engage  in  it  upon  any  scale  which 
indicates  possible  profits.  The  same  condition 
interferes  with  cattle  raising.  The  South  African 
ranchman  does  not  estimate  by  the  number  of 
head  of  sheep  or  cattle  to  the  acre,  hut  by  the 
number  of  acres  required  for  each  sheep,  ox,  or 
goat.  In  Cape  Colony,  the  best  district,  this  is 
said  to  be  about  six  acres  for  each  sheep." 

'<  RECONSTRUCTION  "    PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  his 
prediction  that  political  and  social  conditions  will 
continue  to  be  important  factors  in  South  African 
development  for  many  years  to  come. 

<  *  The  war  has  stimulated  an  existing  race  an- 
tagonism. More  than  one  generation  must  elapse, 
even  though  England's  flag  shall  fly  througliout 
the  whole  country,  ere  English  neighbor  and 
Dutch  neighbor  will  forgive  and  forget.  Peace 
may  be  declared,  but  many  years  will  pass  ere 
real  peace  will  come.  The  conquered  will  hate 
the  conqueror,  and  the  conqueror  will  triumph 
over  the  conquered  and  glory  in  his  triumph, 
unless  human  nature  can  be  changed  by  royal 
fiat.  Boer  and  Briton  are  not  of  one  blood,  and 
the  present  struggle  is  but  the  culmination  of 
nearly  a  century  of  antagonism.  The  intensifi- 
cation of  the  old  bitterness  will  remain  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  South  Africa, 
until  a  new  people  shall  arise  who  can  forget 
Slachtersnek  and  Boomplatz,  Amajuba  and  In- 
gogo,  Lady  smith  and  Spionkop,  Jameson  and 
De  Wet,  Kruger  and  Chamberlain.  This  is  not 
for  the  children  of  to-day,  and  it  may  not  be  for 
their  children's  children. 

<<  Political  change  will  come,  perhaps,  and  prob- 
ably, in  the  shape  of  a  federated  South  Africa 
under  the  British  flag,  an  institution  not  unlike 
that  of  Canada.  There  may  come  the  Dominion 
of  South  Africa,  and  later,  perhaps,  a  great  South 
African  Republic  under  its  own  flag.  Under 
either  the  dream  and  aim  of  thousands  would  be 
attained — a  political  organization  in  which  theze 
would  be  neither  Boer  nor  Briton^  but  in  which 
all  would  be  Africanders.'* 
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SALUBRIOUS  SIBERIA. 

IN  tlie  Revue  de  Paris  M.  de  Tizac  gives  a  most 
entrancing  picture  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  New  Siberia.  Probably  few  people  in  this 
country  are  aware  that  Siberia,  formerly  a  name 
of  dread  and  terror  to  all  civilized  folk/has  been 
niucli  opened  up  by  the  Russian  Government. 
The  late  Czar  sincerely  believed  that  Siberia 
might  become  in  time  a  great  health  resort ;  in 
any  case  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  his 
empire.  Accordingly,  as  recently  as  May  19, 
1891,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  cut  the  first  sod 
of  the  great  railway  which  it  is  hoped  in  Russia 
some  day  will  join  Moscow  to  Pekin,  and  the 
West  to  tlie  East,  in  a  far  more  real  sense  than 
has  ever  yet  been  done. 

ALL    ABOARD    FOB    SIBEBLA. 

Every  Saturday  morning  an  express  train 
leaves  Moscow  for  the  East.  The  train  is  quite 
a  small  one,  consisting,  in  addition  to  a  power- 
ful engine,  of  one  first-class  car,  two  second- 
class  cars,  a  dining  saloon,  and  a  baggage  car  ; 
each  compartment  contains  sleeping  arrange- 
ments for  lour  persons.  The  cars  are  lighted  by 
electricity  and  warmed  by  hot  air,  and  those 
travelers  in  search  of  new  sensations  might  do 
woise  than  to  undertake  this  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting journey.  An  important  addition  to 
this  curious  train  is  a  charming  car  which  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  library,  a  gymnastic 
hall,  and  a  game  room.  In  spite  of  all  this  lux- 
ury, the  price  of  the  journey  from  Moscow  to 
Vladivostok,  which  in  old  days  when  undertaken 
bv  sea  cost  the  traveler  $300  first-class,  now 
costs  S9  roubles  (about  $46). 

EXTRAORDINABT    SGBNBBT. 

The  railway  passes  through  marvelous  scenery, 
belonging,  one  might  say,  to  every  climate  and 
almost  to  every  country,  Siberia  alone  having 
within  its  borders  many  kinds  of  climate,  from 
bitter  cold  to  tropical  heat,  while  the  whole  of 
this  section  of  Russia  is  well  watered. 

A    VIRGIN   COUNTBY. 

Fjom  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeker  after  for- 
I  une  Siberia  is  a  virgin  country  ;  even  in  the  most 
<  I  reary  portions  mineral  wealth  abounds,  and  time 
may  come  when  Siberian  coal  will  oust  every 
other  kind.  Everything  has  been  done  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  people  even  the  most 
dreary  wastes  ;  immigration  is  encouraged  in 
every  possible  fashion,  and  in  most  Russian  vil- 
lages pamphlets  setting  forth  the  charms  of  life 
ill  Siberia  have  been  distributed.  At  the  present 
time  the  great  Siberian  source  of  revenue  are  the 
cereals.      ' '  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  are  fast  becoming 


the  granaries  of  Russia,"  observes  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Cooke,  in  one  of  his  last  reports. 
Siberian  cattle  are  also  becoming  justly  famed  in 
other  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire  ;  and  in  St. 
Petersburg  Siberian  butter  is  highly  esteemed. 

TO   THE   PAPEB-MAKEBS   OF   THE    WOBLD. 

As  many  people  are  aware,  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  civilized 
world  is  affording  a  serious  problem  to  various 
manufacturers,  notably  to  the  paper- makers.  In 
future  let  them  look  to  Siberia,  where  every  tree 
seems  to  flourish,  and  where  as  yet  very  little  in 
the  way  of  forestry  has  been  done. 

WHO   WILL   BENEFIT   BY    SIBEBLA.  ? 

Already  the  international  capitalist  has  his  eye 
on  the  Russian  Golconda,  and  concessions  are  be- 
ing rapidly  bought  up  by  the  great  German  and 
Belgian  companies.  So  far  Germany  seems  to 
have  the  most  profit  by  Siberia  ;  even  six  yeai*s 
ago  German  machinery  was  being  sent  there  to 
the  tune  annually  of  fourteen  million  marks 
($3,360,000). 

The  French  writer  evidently  hopes  that  France 
will  benefit  by  her  great  ally's  newly  discovered 
Golconda  ;  but  he  is  content  to  simply  set  forth 
the  facts  as  he  believes  them  to  be,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  article  will  attract  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  French  commercial  circles. 


MANCHURIA  IN  TRANSFORMATION. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN  contrib- 
utes  to  the  Monthly  Review  an  article  un- 
der the  above  title,  in  which  he  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Manchuria  and  the  progress  which  has  been 
m^ade.  He  begins  by  stating  that  Russia  has  now 
over  200,000  men  quartered  in  eastern  Siberia 
and  Manchuria,  and  mentions  that  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty -nine  generals  in  Khabarovsk 
when  he  passed  through  that  town  two  months 
ago.  Dalny,  the  future  terminus  of  the  Siberian 
Railway,  is  being  built  with  great  rapidity,  every- 
thing being  planned,  even  down  to  pleasure  drives, 
before  the  population  arrives.  The  Chinese  are 
actively  assisting  the  invaders  in  the  Russification 
of  their  own  country. 

NEWCHANO. 

Newchang  is  still  entirely  under  Russian  domi- 
nation, the  Russian  consul  having  been  appointed 
administrator.  The  Russians  are  everywhere 
in  the  district,  and  such  Chinese  officials  as  remain 
do  so  at  Russia's  pleasure.  The  junk  traffic  on 
the  Manchurian  rivers  is  being  replaced  by  Boa* 
sian  steamers,  and,  in  short,  says  Mr.  Colqohouiiy 
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it  is  as  impossible  for  Russia  to  abandon  the 
country  as  it  is  for  England  to  leave  Egypt. 

TUE   WEAK   POINT. 

The  weak  point  of  all  this  Mr.  Colquhoun  sees 
in  the  fact  that  the  whole  movenieut  is  govern- 
mental and  artificially  stinmhitcd,  and  that  the 
colonists  being  seloctcMl,  imported,  and  set  up  by 
the  government  become  apatlietic  and  careless  of 
improvement.  Another  danger  is  the  inQux  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  Russia  is  going  great 
lengths  toward  imposing  restrictions  in  this  mat- 
ter.    As  to  the  railway,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

**  A  tunnel  remains  to  be  completed  through 
the  Khingan  range,  and  there  is  a  gap  of  some 
113  miles  still  unbridged  and  unlaid;  here  the 
ministers  will  have  to  leave  the  train  ;  were  it 
not  for  this  the  line,  which  will  l^e  provisionally 
open  for  traffic  next  year,  would  this  autumn  be 
completely  practicabh;,  and  uninterrupted  com- 
munication from  the  Haltic  *o  the  Pacific  and  the 
China  Sea  would  be  an  accomplished  fact." 

PROGUESS    IN    SIBERIA. 

Speaking  of  the  general  development  in  Si- 
beria, Mr.  Colquhoun  instances  the  progress  of 
Irkutsk. 

*<  Irkutsk,  now  within  h?ss  than  eight  days  of 
Moscow  (two  years  ago  the  journey  took  ten  and 
a  half  days)  and  three  and  a  luilf  from  Stretensk,' 
the  navigation  limit  of  the  Amur,  and  close  to 
the  junction  for  the  Manchurian  railways,  is  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  all  Russia.  It  contains 
splendid  buildings,  fine  churches,  a  big  theater, 
colleges  and  schools,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
cellent museum.  As  one  travels  westward  from 
this  city  the  succession  of  villages  is  almost  un- 
broken, until  from  Krasnovarsk  onwards  to  the 
Ural  Mountains  one  hardly  ever  loses  sight  *of 
distant  towns  or  villages  sprung  up  round  the 
wayside  stations.  Tomsk  and  ( )msk,  both  situ- 
ated on  larg(j  rivers,  have  in(M*(^ased  in  size  and 
importance — everywhere,  indeed,  there  are  visible 
signs  of  growth — and  though  much  more  might 
be  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  it 
cannot  be  denied  iliat  tlie  Trans-Siberian  has  fully 
justified  the  expe<"tations  of  its  originators  in 
opening  up  tlic^  country." 

GEIIMANS    VKUSrs    HlilTISH. 

Referring  to  the  oi)port unities  created  by  Rus- 
sia's enterprise,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says  : 

*<I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  we  as  a  nation 
could  only  grasp  the  situation,  couLl  realize,  as 
Germans  have  realized,  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  bringing  of  the  East  into  close  touch  with 
the  West,  we  might  reap  some  benefits  from  the 
great  changes  wrought  by  the  enterprise  of  Rus- 


sia. Two  years  ago,  in  traveling  across  Siberii, 
I  met  one  or  two  Englishmen.  On  this  occasion 
I  have  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  one.  There 
are  only  two  English  firms  to  be  met  with  in  the 
4,000  miles  between  Vladivostok  and  European 
Russia.  -  The  English  tongue  is  hardly  known. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  four  bund  red  Ger- 
mans in  Vladivostok,  the  principal  Orms  through- 
out Siberia  hail  from  the  Fatherland,  and  Ger- 
man is  the  foreign  language  of  commerce,  just  as 
French  is  that  of  society." 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  IN  WORKING 

ORDER. 

THE  November  McClure^s  opens  with  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
<<What  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Really  Is,  and  How  It  Works."  Mr.  Baker  gives 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  organizing  this  great 
company,  the  details  of  which  have  already  been 
presented  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  a  pic- 
turesque description  of  the  home  offices  and  oflS- 
cers  of  the  so-called  trust.  Mr.  Baker  explains 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  a  mere 
list  of  its  properties  owned  or  controlled  would 
fill  an  entire  number  of  McClure's  Magazine.  It 
receives  and  expends  every  year  more  money 
than  any  but  the  very  greatest  of  the  world's  na- 
tional governments  ;  its  debt  is  larger  than  that 
of  many  of  the  lesser  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  ab- 
solutely controls  the  destinies  of  a  population 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Maryland  or  Nebraska, 
and  indirectly  influences  twice  that  number ;  it 
owns  and  controls  115  fine  steamships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  six  important  railroad  lines,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  In  Pennsylvania  its  coal 
possessions  cover  over  75,000  acres  of  land,  worth 
$;1,200  an  acre,  besides  30,000  acres  of  other 
land  and  quarries,  and  98,000  acres  of  leased 
natural  gas  lands.  It  owns  no  fewer  than  18,309 
coke  furnaces,  being  the  largest  coke  producer  in 
the  world.  Of  blast  furnaces  it  owns  80,  proda^ 
ing  9, 000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  yearly,  and  of  steel 
plants  it  owns  about  150.  The  steel  corporation 
owns  about  two-thirds  of  the  steel  industry  of 
this  country,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the'tin- 
plate  industry,  and  the  other  tliird  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  rivals.  It  is  a  njost  striking  fact 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  produces  more  steel 
than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  more  than 
the  whole  of  Germany.  The  one  corpontion 
puts  out  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Schwab  expects  that  when 
hard  times  succeed  the  present  prosperity  tiie 
Steel  Corporation  will  control  probably  75  par 
cent,  of  the  steel  industiyi  Kftffanae  it  is  taetttf 
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fitted  to  weather  storms  than  the  small  indepen- 
dent concerns. 

THE    MANAGERS    ARE    YOUNG    MEN. 

**It  is  significant  of  the  vitality  of  the  new 
corporation  that  its  managers  are  all  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  average  age  of  the  president 
and  his  cabinet  is  only  forty-eight ;  the  oldest 
member  is  fifty- five,  and  the  youngest,  President 
Schwab,  but  thirty- nine. 

*  *  It  is  a  general  though  erroneous  impression 
that  when  the  Steel  Corporation  was  organized 
all  of  the  ten  absorbed  companies  lost  their  iden- 
tity, being  merged  in  a  single  huge  concern  man- 
aged from  New  York  City.  But  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  rather  a  federation  of 
independent  companies,  a  combination  of  com- 
binations, each  with  its  own  distinct  govern- 
ment, ofiBcers,  sphere  of  influence,  and  particular 
products.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  for  in- 
stance, is  still  independent  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  and  yet  both  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  same  way  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  while  separate  States, 
each  with  its  own  governor,  are  part  of  the 
L^nited  States.  The  title,  for  instance,  of  A.  J. 
Major  is  *  President  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  * 
The  organizers  here  pursued  the  historic  policy 
of  the  old  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Car- 
negie encouraged  friendly  rivalries  between  his 
plants,  spurring  them  on  with  rewards,  and  by 
firing  the  pride  of  accomplishment  he  succeeded 
surprisingly  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
force.  For  years  a  huge  broom,  the  mark  of 
honor,  was  shifted  from  stack  to  stack  in  the 
Carnegie  mills  as  the  record  of  the  world  was 
broken ;  and  every  man,  from  the  manager 
down,  gloried  in  the  presence  of  that  broom. 
So  the  various  great  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  be  encouraged  in  rivalries. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning 
practically  all  the  stock  in  each  subsidiary  com- 
pany, can  assure  harmony  by  electing  such 
directors  and  oflScers  as  it  chooses.  But  one 
company  buys  of  or  sells  to  another  as  formerly, 
and  the  bargains  are  driven  just  as  shrewdly 
as  ever,  each  president  being  keenly  ambitious 
to  make  a  good  showing  for  his  company.  The 
disputes  which  naturally  arise  are  settled  by  the 
executive  committee,  sitting  as  a  sort  of  supreme 
court. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    OFFICES. 

* '  Formerly  the  main  offices  of  many  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  were  in  New  York  City,  but 
when  the  new  corporation  was  organized  Presi- 
dent Schwab  transplanted  some  of  these  offices  to 


the  center,  each  of  its  own  properties.  For  in- 
stance, the  headquarters  of  the  National  Steel 
Company  was  removed  to  Pittsburg  under  the 
wing  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  <  Put  the  man- 
agement within  smell  of  the  smoke  of  the  fur- 
naces, '  says  Mr.  Schwab  ;  <  that  is  the  way  to  get 
results. '  These  changes  in  several  instances  were 
productive  of  picturesque  incidents,  typical  of  the 
energy  of  the  new  management.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting officers  and  employees  to  straggle  along 
to  their  new  headquarters,  the  company  chartered 
special  trains,  as  when  the  headquarters  of  the 
Oliver  Mining  Company  were  moved  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Duluth,  and  all  the  office  employees,  with 
the  books  and  documents  of  the  company,  were 
sent  flying  to  their  destination. 

*  *  "While  ^  each  subsidiary  company  retains  the 
entire  management  of  its  own  manufacturing 
plants,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion to  combine  in  great  general  departments 
those  factors  of  production  common  to  all  the 
companies.  For  instance,  most  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  ^owned  their  own  iron -mines,  their 
own  coke-ovens,  and  controlled  their  own  ships 
on  the  lakes,  and  each  had  a  department  to  care 
for  these  interests.  Now,  the  ore  and  transpor- 
tation interests  are  gathered  in  one  great  depart- 
ment, the  chief  of  which  is  James  Gayley,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Duluth  ;  and  the  coke 
interests,  the  export  .  department,  the  foreign 
offices  in  London,  and  certain '  branches  of  the 
sales  departments  are  each  grouped  under  a  sin- 
gle head.  By  this  method  a  single  agency  dis- 
tributes iron  ore,  coal,  and  coke  between  the 
various  plants  as  needed,  avoiding  cross-ship- 
ments and  supplying  plants  always  from  the 
nearest  sources,  thereby  saving  freight  charges. 

NEW    EFFIOIENCT   IN   DISTBIBUTION. 

<*  Much  of  the  economy  of  production  depends 
on  the  efficiency  of  distribution.  Formerly  se- 
rious delays  resulted  from  the  inability  to  obtain 
vessel  tonnage  at  the  right  time,  or  to  load  the 
ships  with  the  right  kind  of  ore  when  wanted, 
for  many  companies,  while  owning  plenty  of  one 
kind  of  ore,  were  compelled  to  purchase  other 
kinds  to  make  the  proper  mixtures.  Under  the 
new  system,  however,  the  splendid  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  - 
all  under  the  control  of  one  man,  Capt.  A.  B. 
Wolvin  (fleet  manager  for  Mr.  Oayley),  and  the 
ore -distribution  system  is  all  under  another  chief. 
The  ships  can  thus  be  directed  by  telegraph  to  the 
ore  dock  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin, 
where  each  immediately  secures  a  full  load  and 
carries  it  to  the  dock  or  mill  where  that  particular 
kind  of  ore  is  most  needed. 
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"Every  plant  of  the  corporation  is  connected 
by  special  telegraph  wires,  and  n.riiiy  }iy  tole- 
phone,  widi  Oil.'  central  ofiice  in  Xuw  York,  as 
well  as  with  rui.tain  -Wolvin's  uflice  in  Diiluth, 
so  that  the  net-ds  of  I'ach  in  thiMniitler  of  oi-es. 
vesscli»,  and  so  on  can  hu  inslunlly  cuinniuni- 
catcd.  i^iipi>oso  tlic  works  at  I-oruin,  (Jjiio,  noud 
a  load  of  some  sjipcial  kind  of  ore.  Mr,  Guyley's 
depart II lent  knows  the  exact  location  of  every 
boat  in  the  licet,  uikI  by  reference  to  its  charts  it 
is  found  that  a  vessel  full  of  (he  veqtiirod  ore  is 
passing  through  the  river  at  Detroit.  A  tele- 
gram is  sent  to  the  captain,  and  the  vessel  ap- 
pears soon  uiter  at  I.oniin.  T'nder  the  old  syMtoiii 
tliero  might  have  Ijeen  all  manner  of  delays  be- 
fora  the  Lorain  works  could  have  siicured  this 
particular  ore.  Coke  and  coal  are  ilisiributed 
mucli  in  the  Eaine  luauuer  by  a  central  dejmrt- 
mcnt. 

TUE   KEW    METHOD   OF   SELLING. 

"Ill  the  matter  of  sales  there  is  still  wide 
latitude  of  independence  because  the  pj-oducts  of 
the  various  companies  are  tlilTerent,  one  company 
manufacturing  bridges,  another  tubes,  another 
sheet  steel,  another  wire,  another  tin-plate,  so 
that  each  can  best  sell  its  own  products.  But  in 
cases  wliere  several  eomp'jnies  produce  the  same 
tbing — steel  rails,  for  instance — they  agree  on  a 
price  aud  appoint  the  same  agents  thi'oughout 
the   county-.     The    foreign  business  of  all  the 


companies  has  been  combined  in  one  great  office 
in  L(mdon,  under  the  direction  of  Millard  Ena- 
sicker.  It  may  lie  said  in  passiug  that  the  cor- 
poration is  ])laniiing  the  first  really  systemuic 
effort  over  made  by  Americans  to  capture  foreign 
6tei-l  trade,  our  exportation  of  s-tt-el  in  the  past 
Iiaviiig  been  somewhat  spasniodic  and  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  distwsing  of  v.  surplus  product 
than  with  a  view  lo  secure  a  i>ermaiieut  foreiffn 
foothold.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Morgau  Lad  this 
development  in  view  when  Le  bought  the  Lej' 
laud  steamship  line." 

A  GERHAK  SUSPENSION  RAILWAY. 

THE  principle  of  the  overhead  trolley  rail  for 
transporting  heavy  weights  has  lieen  uti- 
lized by  engineers  for  many  yeai-a.  A  faniiliat 
illustration  of  it  is  to  be  seen  daily  on  ceriaio 
New  York  City  streets  in  the  apparatus  emploved 
in  excavating  for  the  rapid-transit  subwav.  llie 
first  passenger  railroad  built  on  this  principle 
was  opened  for  traffic  between  the  German  lo*tis 
of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  early  in  the  presenl 
year.  The  plans  for  this  road  were  made  by 
Eugcn  Langen,  a  German  engineer  at  Cologne. 
In  1893  the  municipalities  of  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld deputed  three  German  engineers  to  report 
upon  the  system  devised  by  Langen.  These  en- 
gineers, after  investigating  carefully,  came  to  i 
favoraljle  decision,  and  the  road  was  buik. 

Ill  a  brief  description 
of  the  Uarnien-  ElberfeU 
suspension  railwav  con- 
tributed to  Cassier's  for 
October  by  Mr.  Ronald 
L.  Pearse,  it  is  swted 
that  the  preponderating 
impression  on  the  ob- 
server is  that  of  tlie 
massive  F-sliaped  char- 
acter of  the  girder  de- 
sign, "not  beautiful ii 
must  be  admitted,  but 
with  the  industrial  char- 
acter of  the  district 
through  which  it  pastes 
it  is  not  seriously  ofien- 
sive,  and  in  many  way* 
to  be'  preferred  "to 
smoky,  noisy,  steam  k>- 
comotive  surface  trani- 
portation.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  the 
'  elektriache  Schwebe- 
bahn '  is  a  thing  to  be 
referred  to  and  poiiited 
out  with  prida." 
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In  the  little  town  of  Vohwlnkel,  however,  the 
flat- top  F- girders  have  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  an  inverted  U'-shaped  structure,  so  as  to  give 
a  clearer  space  for  street  traffic  underneath. 

For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the  railway 
runs  immediately  above  the  River  Wupper. 
Tliere  are  sharp  curves  on  the  line,  but  there  is 
no  oscillation  of  the  cars  when  running  around 
these.  The  engineers,  when  conducting  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  this  point,  placed  ves- 
sels of  water  on  the  floors  of  the  cars.  When 
running  at  a  high  speed  these  became  inclined 
considerably  from  the  perpendicular,  but  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  spilled. 

**  The  carriages  used  on  the  Hne  are  built  some- 
what after  American  pattern,  a  corridor  running 
down  the  center.  In  length  they  run  to  nearly 
forty  feet,  and  in  width  to  slightly  over  six  feet. 
Fifty  persons  can  be  acc9mmodated  in  each  com- 
partment, and  thus  each  train,  which  ordinarily  is 
composed  of  two  cars,  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
a  hundred  passengers.  The  weight  of  the  two 
carriages — passengers  and  electric  motors  in- 
cluded— is  about  twenty-eight  tons,  making  a 
carriage  weight  of  about  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  per  passenger.  The  cost  of  the  line 
amounted  to  only  about  £55,000  per  mile. 

'  *  As  implied  above,  electric  power  is  used  for 
the  system,  the  current  being  supplied  from  the 
recently -built  electncal  works  at  Elberfeld.  The 
road  was  built  by  the  Continentale  Gesellschaft 
fiir  Elektrische  Unternehmungen  of  Niirnberg." 

A  somewhat  similar  line,  though  purely  ex- 
perimental in  character,  was' put  in  operation  in 
1886  at  Greenville,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Leo  Daft.  A 
gradient  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  curve  of  forty -five 
feet  radius  were  included  in  the  experimental 
track,  on  which  considerable  running  was  done. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  FRIENDSHIP. 

TO  the  second  September  number  of  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Ernest  Daudet 
contributes  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Prin- 
cess Lieven.  The  article  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  the  heirs  of  M.  Guizot  have  placed 
at  M.  Daudet's  disposal  the  Princess' unpublished 
t!orrespondence  with  the  French  statesman.  M. 
Daudet  was  placed  under  certain  restrictions,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  limit  a  good  deal  the  quan- 
tity he  was  allowed  to  take  from  this  great  mass 
of  correspondence,  which  will  one  day  be  given 
to  the  world  probably  in  its  entirety. 

THE    BEOINNINOS    OF   THE   FBIENDSHIP. 

The  relations  between  the  Princess  and  Guizot 
date  from  the  winter  of  1836.  At  a  dinner  at 
the  Due  de  Broglie's  they  found  themselves  placed 


next  to  one  another,  and  talked  together  for  the 
first  time.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
been  a  friendship  based  upon  the  satisfaction 
which  each  felt  in  explaining  to  the  other  the 
miseries  of  life  I  The  Princess  had  lost  both  her 
children,  she  had  no  illusions  about  her  married 
life,  and  the  very  brilliance  of  her  career  had 
created  a  void  which  she  did  not  know  how  to 
fill.  On  his  side  Guizot,  who  had  fallen  from 
power  some  months  before,  had  no  reason  to  call 
himself  happy ;  for  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
political  ambitions,  was  left  for  the  second  time 
a  widower,  and  had  to  regret  the  recent  trans- 
gression of  a  cherished  son.  The  Princess  was 
fifty-three  years  old,  and  Guizot  was  fifty. 
Brought  together  by  the  similarity  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  after  having  mourned  to  one  an- 
other their  isolation,  there  came  to  them  the  idea 
that  perhaps,  by  the  confidence  of  a  true  friend- 
ship, they  might  bring  one  another  some  conso- 
lation. The  Princess  seems  to  have  urged  this 
view  with  more  warmth  than  Guizot,  because, 
after  all,  she  was  more  isolated  than  he  was. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  much  touched,  and  he  al- 
ways recalled  his  pledge  to  her  in  these  words  : 
**  You  remember  that  the  first  word  which  really 
united  us  was,  <  You  shall  not  be  any  longer 
alone.' "  The  friendship  had  the  important  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  Princess'  ambitions  from 
London  and  reconciling  her  to  remain  in  Paris. 
She  saw  Guizot  twice  a  day  regularly,  and  this 
was  so  well  known  that  visitors  had  the  natural 
tact  not  to.  disturb  her  in  the  hours  set  apart  for 
her  friend.  This  was  in  1837,  and  until  his 
death  in  1839  the  Princess  was  troubled  with 
eternal  discussions  with  her  husband.  Fer  in- 
stance, he  kept  their  only  remaining  son  with 
him  in  order  that  he  might  force  her  to  return  to 
Hussia,  and  there  Were  ignoble  money  disputes. 

A   TORTURED    SOUL. 

The  occasional  necessary  absences  of  Guizot 
from  Paris  threw  the  Princess  into  a  depth  of 
misery  which  could  only  be  assuaged  by  his 
return.  The  misery  is  expressed  with  extraor- 
dinary vehemence  in  her  letters  to  him.  They 
are  the  letters  of  a  tormented,  passionate  wyvl 
thirsting  for  affection.  In  1840  Guizot  resumed 
the  power  which  he  was  destined  to  retain  up  to 
the  Revolution  of  February.  His  absences  be- 
came less  frequent.  Every  year  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  months  in  the  country 
with  his  mother  and  children,  and  in  this  filial 
and  paternal  love  the  Princess  saw  her  great 
rival  which  disputed  with  her  the  empire  over 
his  heart.  For  example,  she  wrote  to  him  in 
1838,  on  the  eve  of  Ms  departure  for  London, 
<<  Ah,  what  a  heavy  unendurable  time  is  ooming 
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to  me.  I  am  overwhelmed  beforehand.  I  long 
to  weep  twenty  times  a  day.  I  am  so  deserted 
that  it  seems  a  year  since  I  saw  you.  Where 
am  I  to  find  courage  ?  Adieu,  I  go  to  read  your 
letter  over  again,  but  to  re-read  it  only  brings 
fresh  tears."  Another  time,  in  this  same  year 
of  1838,  when  she  had  to  go  to  Baden  on  busi- 
ness, she  failed  one  dav  to  receive  his  dailv  letter, 
and  so  she  bursts  out  :  **  What,  no  letter  from 
you  ?  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not  upset  me 
80.  I  cannot  endure  it.  It  now  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  evil  would  be  to  remain  lor  two 
days  without  any  news  of  you.  I  think  only  of 
that  ever  since  five  o'clock  yesterday,  the  hour 
of  the  post.  I  have  been  far  in  the  mountains 
and  the  forests,  and  it  was  so  fine — it  would 
liave  been  so  fine  with  vou.  With  von  I  should 
have  had  no  need  of  anything  or  anybody,  and 
what  was  passing  in  the  world  would  be  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  And  then  I  was  so  sad,  so  sad  so 
sad  ;  you  were  so  far  off." 

guizot's  letters. 

Guizot  endeavored  to  interest  her  in  what  in- 
terested himself.  He  tells  her  of  his  travels,  and 
above  all  of  his  children.  '*My  children,"  he 
says,  **  slept  very  well  on  the  journey.  They 
woke  to  ask  me  for  sugar  and  cherries.  They 
are  now  sleeping  soundly  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  wearied  with  the  journey  and  with  their 
pleasure.  They  will  wake  up  to-morrow  singing 
and  hopping  about  like  birds.  I  sliould  have 
liked  to  leave  you  one  of  my  children.  All  1 
what  vain  desires."  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  Princess  spent  all  the  time 
when  she  was  away  from  Guizot  in  weeping  and 
wailing.  She  played  a  part  in  great  affairs,  and 
she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  politics  and  di- 
plomacy. Guizot,  become  French  ambassador 
in  London,  writes  to  her  :  *•  The  English  are  far 
more  sul)tle  than  people  imagine,  and  singularly 
observant  and  inquisitive,  while  all  the  time  tliey 
have  the  appearance  of  not  looking  at  anything." 
And  again  he  is  invited  to  Windsor,  and  he 
writes:  **  Think  of  me  in  Windsor.  There  is 
not  a  corner  of  this  castle  and  this  park  whenj  1 
am  not  stopped.  1  have  the  suite  in  which  there 
is  a  drawing-room  facing  the  Long  Walk.  The 
grand  canopy  on  the  right  of  the  chimney  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Queen — that  is  where  1  liave 
spent  so  many  evenings  by  the  side  of  George  W . 
and  William  lY ,  How  pleased  you  will  be  with 
Windsor,  but  I  do  not  envy  you  Ascot.  That 
would  make  me  die  of  boredom." 

THE    QUESTION    OF    MABBIAOE. 

Not  long  after  this  letter  the  Princess  came  to 
London  for  a  time,  but  Guizot's  ambassadorship 


terminated,  and  she  returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
after  this  return  to  Paris  that  the  question  of 
marriage  was  mooted  between  the  two.  She 
could  not,  however,  make  up  her  mind  to  give 
u])  the  title  and  name  which  had  been  so  long 
liers,  while  Guizot  had  no  use  for  a  union  which 
would  have  been,  in  view  of  her  rank,  in  a  sens*- 
morganatic,  and  so  the  project  was  abandoueti 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  suggested. 

DEATH    OF    THE    PRINCESS. 

The  Princess  died  in  1 857,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  For  some  time  before  that  her  health  hid 
failed,  but  she  had  lost  nothing  of  her  intelligence, 
her  wit,  and  the  brightness  of  her  heart.  The 
story  of  her  last  hours  is  very  touching.  An  hour 
after  death  her  son  Paul  brought  to  M.  Guizot  a 
letter  in  pencil  in  which  she  had  written:  *»1 
thank  you  for  twenty  years  of  affection  and  of 
happiness.  Do  not  forget  me.  Adieu,  adieu. 
Do  not  refuse  my  carriage  in  the  evening."  This 
mysterious  allusion  to  her  carriage  was  explained 
by  her  will,  in  which  she  left  M.  Guizot  8,000 
francs  and  a  carriage,  for  she  had  often  said  to 
him  :  *  *  T  do  not  regret  that  you  are  not  rich- 
it  pleases  me,  in  fact,  but  I  cannot  resign  myself 
to  your  not  having  a  carriage  I '' 


MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  AT  PLAY. 

IN  IlarmswortK  s  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  modem  millionaire, 
as  Mr.  Stead  remarks,  is  not  a  typically  happy 
man.  But,  he  says,  **with  Mr.  Carnegie  it  is 
altogether  different.  I  do  not  remember  any 
man,  either  rich  or  poor,  whose  face  is  so  con- 
stantly irradiated  with  a  happy,  complacent  smila 
After  all,  whether  we  build  in  marble  on  a  great 
estate,  or  make  mud- pies  in  the  street,  the  ma- 
terial does  not  make  much  difference  to  the  en- 
joyment that  you  get  out  of  the  occupation,  and 
probably  we  could  hardly  give  Mr.  Carnegie's 
temperament  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  he 
enjoys  the  building  of  shooting  lodges  and  the 
making  of  roads  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  the  street 
urchins  feel  in  damming  a  gutter  or  turning  can- 
wheels  in  the  roadway." 

Mr.  Carnegie  seems  never  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept he  does  it  well.  *' He  writes  seldom,  but 
he  has  never  published  an  article  which  was  not 
a  model  of  lucidity,  free  from  all  affectation  or 
any  attempt  at  fine  writing."  Mr.  Morlev  is  hia 
favorite  modern  man  of  letters  ;  but  his  philos- 
opher is  Herbert  Spencer.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  mountainous  correspondenoe,  Mr. 
Stead  says : 

<  <  Mr.  Carnegie  is  almost  as  sparing  in  his  let* 
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ters  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  There  descends  upon  Skibo 
Castle  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  daily  deluge 
of  hundreds  of  epistles,  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women,  propounding  all  man- 
ner of  methods  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Carnegie  millions  might  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  usually  for  the  benefit 
of  the  letter- writer  in  particular.  Of  these  hun- 
dreds of  letters  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  see  tens." 

Of  Mr.  Carnegie's  relations  to  his  tenantry 
Mr.  Stead  gives  a  pleasant  picture  : 

<<  He  is  among  his  letainers  a  man  among  men. 
To  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  modern  Fortunatus'  purse,  but  to  them  he  is 
simply  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  always  in  and 
out  among  them,  pottering  on  about  this  thing 
and  that  thing,  keenly  interested  in  all  that  is 
going  on  around  him,  and  always  ready  to  second 
any  of  the  many  benevolent  wishes  of  *  Madam,* 
his  wife." 

*'  Madam,"  as  Mr.  Carnegie  calls  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  **  Little  Missy,"  his  only  child,  is 
about  as  little  known  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  wife  of  so  well  known  a  man.  Mr.  Stead 
says  : 

*  *  *  Nothing, '  Mrs.  Carnegie  told  me,  *  has  ever 
been  written  about  me,  evun  in  the  American 
press, '  and  she  sincerely  hoped  that  nothing  ever 
would  be,  either  in  America  or  here.  *  All  that 
you  can  say  of  me,  if  you  want  to  say  anything,' 
she  said,  laughing,  <  is  that  I  am  the  unknown 
wife  of  a  very  well-known  man.*  *  But  you  must 
add,'  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  he  overheard  her  re- 
mark, *  that  she  is,  nevertheless,  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne.* " 


*'  BEHIND  THE  SCENES "  ON  THE  FRENCH 

STAGE. 

MD'AVENEL  continues,  in  the  first  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  his  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  theater.  This  time  he  deals 
with  rnise  en  scene,  and  the  actors  and  actresses. 
M.  d'Avenel  puts  very  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  the  dramatist  is  handicapped  by  the  tech- 
nical conditions  of  scenery  and  so  on,  which  he 
well  describes  as  at  once  a  materialization  of  the 
ideal  and  an  idealization  of  matter. 

STAGE    CONVENTIONS.- 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  much  the  dramatist 
depends  upon  the  tacit  allowances  which  the  pub- 
lic are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  making  that  they 
have  become  unconscious.  However  violent  may 
be  the  storm,  for  instance,  the  cardboard  trees 
remain  motionless,  and  the  hut  of  the  virtuous 
charcoal-burner  is  every  bit  as  large  as  the  king's 


palace  in  the  next  act.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  fully 
realized  how  much  a  dramatic  effect  depends 
upon,  and  is,  indeed,  the  direct  fruit  of,  an  un- 
wearied attention  to  small  details.  M.  Sardou 
is,  of  course,  the  great  example  of  this,  in  that 
he  knows  exactly  where  every  one  of  his  puppets 
ought  to  be  at  a  given  moment,  and  is  able  for 
that  reason  to  control  a  rehearsal  as  perhaps  no 
other  living  dramatist  can  do,  unless  it  be  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  M.  d'Avenel  goes  on  to  trace 
the  steps  which  intervene  between  the  written 
pl^y  and  the  public  presentation  of  it.  The  ac- 
tors and  actresses  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  piece  which  they  are  going  to  represent, 
at  the  formal  reading.  The  author  himself  gen- 
erally reads,  and  it  is  by  all  accounts  a  very  try- 
ing ordeal  for  him.  The  different  parts  are  then 
allotted,  and  give  rise  to  the  usual  mingled  de- 
light and  indignation,  according  to  the  length  of 
each  part.  The  author  is  generally,  in  the  case 
of  a  new  piece,  the  one  to  allot  the  parts,  while 
in  the  case  of  a  stock  piece  the  manager  does  it. 

AN    OVERCROWDED    PROFESSION. 

There  is  no  lack  of  choice,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise  has  a  staff  of  seventy-seven 
actors  and  actresses,  while  theaters  like  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  Nouveaut^s  have 
each  about  thirty  people  available.  After  the 
reading  comes  the  collation  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  the 
copyists. 

M.  d'Avenel  then  describes  the  remarkable 
career  of  M.  Antoine,  of  the  Th^&tre  Libre,  and 
discusses  the  influence  which  he  had  upon  the 
French  drama.  Although  he  had  the  reputation 
— and,  to  a  great  extent,  deservedly — of  a  revo- 
lutionary, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  mind 
was  essentially  that  of  the  bureaucrat,  and  in  many 
respects  he  was  in  his  methods  thoroughly  con- 
servative. In  his  reforms,  however,  he  was 
actually  helped  by  his  straitened  circumstances ; 
they  forced  him  to  do  everything  himself,  and 
only  permitted  him  to  employ  young  actors  and 
actresses.  Artists  of  established  reputation  would 
have  flatly  refused  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  One 
of  his  great  reforms  was  not  to  begin  rehearsals 
with  a  bare  stage,  but  to  have  the  stage  furnished 
pretty  much  as  it  would  be  on  the  opening  night. 
He  cleared  away  also  a  great  mass  of  old  tradi- 
tions, handed  down  from  the  classic  stage,  and 
he  even  scandalized  Paris  by  introducing  a  tele- 
phone in  <  *  FranciUon  **  at  the  Com^die  Frangaise. 

SALARIES. 

Turning  to  the  operatic  stage,  M.  d'Avenel 
gives  some  interesting  facts  about  the  salaries  of 
the  performers.     Moudory,  the  great  tragedian 
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of  the  time  of  Richelieu,  was  paid  about  $1,500 
a  year,  making  allowance  for  the  different  value 
of  money  then  and  now.  At  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  first  tenor  of  the  Opera  re- 
ceived about  $1,200  a  year,  while  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  first  cantatrice  at  the  Opera  was  paid  as 
much  as  1^3, GUO  a  year.  Of  course,  salaries  have 
greatly  risen  since  then,  and  have  increased  still 
more  in  the  last  twenty- five  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Thus  the  first  bass  of  the  Opera 
draws  $18,000,  as  compared  with  $14,000  which 
his  predecessor  had  in  1880,  and  the  first  tenor 
has  $30,000  a  year.  These  salaries  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  i?8,000  a  year  which  Talma  had 
under  the  First  Empire.  Frederic  Lemaitre, 
when  he  apj^eared  in  *'  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,"  re- 
ceived $3,000.  Salaries  of  $15  and  $25  a  day 
are  now  fairly  common,  and  M.  d'Avenel  quotes 
the  case  of  a  good  actor  in  farces  who  is  paid 
$16,000  a  year,  althougli  he  is  no  better  than  his 
father,  who  only  received  $2,800  a  year  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  at  the  Thc^Atre  Fran9aise  that 
the  great  artists  are  less  well  paid.  The  maxi- 
mum of  a  socikaire  is  about  $7,500  a  year ;  but, 
of  course,  the  prestige  of  the  great  house  of  Mo- 
Here  is  largely  a  compensation. 


THE  CARLYLES  AND  THEIR  HOUSEMAID. 

THE  Critic  for  October  publishes  several  let- 
ters which  Mrs.  Carlyle  addressed  in  the 
last  year  of  lier  life  to  a  servant  whom  she  was 
engaging  as  housemaid.  The  housemaid  in  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Broadfoot,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Carlyles  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death. 
Among  the  visitors  whom  she  remembered  ad- 
mitting to  the  house  were  Ruskin,  Froude,  Tyn- 
dall,  Foster,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tennyson. 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  are  long  and  brightly  writ- 
ten. Very  few  ladies  nowadays  would  write  such 
screeds  to  their  housemaids.  We  quote  one 
rather  amusing  passage  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle 
gives  her  maid  directions  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  tlie  cat  in  case  Mr.  Carlyle  should  be 
home  before  his  wife  : 

*'  I  still  hojte  he  may  not  come  till  I  myself  am 
home  first !  But — if  he  should — there  is  one 
thing  that  you  must  attend  to,  and  which  you 
would  not  tliink  of  without  being  told  1 — that 
cat  1 1 — 1  wish  she  were  dead  !  But  I  can't 
shorten  her  days,  because — you  see — my  poor 
dear  wee  dog  liked  her  I  Well !  there  she  is — 
and  as  long  as  she  attends  Mr.  C.  at  his  meals 
(she  doesn't  care  a  snuff  of  tobacco  for  him  at  any 
other  times  !)  so  long  will  Mr.  C.  continue  to  give 
her  bits  of  meat,  and  driblets  of  milk,  to  the 
ruination  of  the  carpets  and  hearthrugs  1  I  have 
over  and  over  again  pointed  out  to  him  the  stains 


she  has  made — but  he  won't  believe  them  hot 
doing  !  And  the  dining-room  carpet  was  so  old 
and  ugly  that  it  wasn't  worth  rows  with  one's 
husband  about  I  Now,  however,  that  nice  new 
cloth  must  be  protected  against  the  cat-abuse. 
So  what  I  wish  is  that  you  would  shut  up  the 
creature  when  Mr.  C.  has  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or 
tea.  And  if  he  remarks  on  her  absence,  say  it 
was  my  express  desire.  He  has  iio  idea  what  i 
selfish,  immoral,  improper  beast  she  is,  nor  what 
mischief  she  does  to  the  carpets." 

carltle's  relations  with  the  servants. 

Carlyle's  popularity  with  his  domestics  is  at- 
tested in  the  following  paragraph  : 

<*  1  could  have  lived  with  him  all  ray  days,  and 
it  always  makes  me  angry  when  I  read,  as  I  some- 
times do,  that  he  was  *  bad  tempered '  and  *  gey 
ill  to  get  on  with.*  He  was  the  very  reverse  in 
my  opinion.  I  never  would  have  left  him  when 
I  did  had  I  not  been  going  to  get  married.  I 
always  remember  his  parting  words  to  me: 
*  Jessie,  I  don't  know  your  intended  husband, 
but  if  he's  as  good  as  you  are  you  will  do  well. 
I  never  have  been  served  as  I  have  been  by  you, 
and  1  will  miss  you.*  I  took  a  great  pride  in  at- 
tending on  him  at  all  times,  and  studying  his 
wants  and  wishes.  It  was  ever  one  of  my  duties 
to  rush  out  at  once  and  <  move  on '  all  street 
organs  and  things  of  that  kind.  Many  a  time  in 
the  morning  before  he  rose  I  used  to  fill  his  pipe 
(the  short  clay  one  he  used  in  his  bedroom)  for 
him,  and  strike  the  match  to  light  it.  I  always 
cut  up  his  tobacco  (he  used  it  in  flat  cakes)  and 
kept  his  tin  box  regularly  supplied.  He  always 
was  so  grateful  for  these  little  services." 

In  confirmation  of  this  the  writer  of  the  article 
says  : 

*  *  All  the  servants  at  Cheyne  Row  were  very 
fond  of  Carlyle,  and  ready  to  do  their  very  best 
for  him.  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  observed  tbat 
himself  during  the  two  or  three  years  he  lived 
there  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  with  her  uncle 
thirteen  years,  noticed  the  same  thing.*' 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  CHRISTMAS  ISLAND. 

IN  McClures  Magazine  for  November,  Mr.  St 
B.  Rand  gives  a  remarkable,  true  story  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  veritable  Treasure  Isl- 
and in  the  Pacific.  For  three  hundred  yean 
vessels  had  been  passing  up  and  down  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  sighting  Christmas  Island,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  due  south  of  the 
western  tip  of  Java,  the  nearest  land,  without 
noting  anything  about  the  lonely  spot.  Abool 
once  a  century  some  captain  mentioned  the  island 
in  his  report.     In  the  ktter  part  of  the 
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teenth  century  some  scientists  became  interested 
in  the  curious  depth  of  the  water  about  the  lonely 
bit  of  land.  They  found  that  the  shore  of  the 
island  was,  in  fact,  the  side  of  an  enormous  sub- 
marine mountain  ;  that  when  they  let  their  lines 
down  even  near  the  land  there  was  no  bottom, 
so  far  as  ordinary  soundings  were  concerned  ; 
and  that  two  miles  away  the  water  had  a  depth 
of  over  six  thousand  feet.  To  the  north  the 
l)ottom  of  the  sea  was  nearly  four  miles  below 
the  summit  of  Christmas  Island,  and  to  the  south 
almost  as  much.  In  other  words,  ^f  the  water 
should  suddenly  recede,  Christmas  Island  would 
loom  up  from  tlie  sea  bottom  around  it  much 
higher  than  any  mountain  known  to  man,  and 
inaccessibly  steep. 


THK    VOYAGE    OF    THE     ''CHALLENGER. 
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All  of  this  evidence  of  a  great  new  sea  moun- 
tain came  to  the  hands  of  the  British  scientists 
who  made  the  famous  expedition  in  the  Challen- 
ger^ and  the  chief  of  these  was  Sir  John  Murray  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  December  of  1886  Cap- 
tain Maclear,  of  the  surveying -ship  Flying  Fish, 
visited  Christmas  Island  and  got  a  party  ashore 
after  tying  tlie  ship  up  to  a  tree  on  the  land. 
Multitudes  of  birds  swarmed  about  the  coasts,  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man  that  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
ground  or  from  the  trees.  In  the  interior  a  vir- 
gin forest  covered  the  whole  island,  with  strange 
birds  and  rodents.  There  were  other  visitors  in 
1887  and  1888,  and  finally  Sir  John  Murray  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  the  island  from  the  British 
Government  and  is  now  developing  its  resources, 
chief  of  which  is  the  phosphate  deposits. 

THE    INHABITANTS    TO-DAY. 

**  To-day  Christmas  Island  is  populated  with 
men,  and  ships  anchor  familiarly  in  Flying-Fish 
Cove.  Up  the  cliff  which  once  barred  the  way 
of  the  stoutest  explorers  runs  a  tramway — a 
tramway  in  which  a  car  of  loaded  phosphate  run- 
ning down  propels  the  empty  car  going  back. 
Substantial  houses  have  been  built,  roads  con- 
structed, wells  dug,  and  the  new  residents  are 
surrounding  themselves  with  comforts.  Not  only 
has  man  found  there  an  abiding  place,  but  the 
plants  and  trees  and  several  of  the  animals  of 
civilization  are  also  taking  root  in  the  new  para- 
dise. Coffee,  cocoanut-palms,  sugar-cane  and 
bananas,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  corn,  the  date-palm, 
pomegranate,  nutmeg,  and  bamboo  have  been 
made  to  flourish  with  great  luxuriance  on  this 
virgin  soil.  Dogs  have  been  introduced  to  wage 
war  on  the  rats,  which  they  have  done  with  suc- 
cess, and  a  few  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls  have  also 
been  imported. 


AN   IDEAL   CLIMATE. 

♦*  Unlike  many  tropical  regions,  Christmas 
Island  has  a  nearly  ideal  climate,  such  a  climate 
as  one  dreams  about  and  rarely  finds.  Most  of 
the  year  the  weather  is  much  like  that  of  a  dry, 
hot  English  summer,  though  tempered  nearly  al- 
ways by  the  steady  trade  winds  from  the  south- 
east, which  are  generally  cool  and  always  pure, 
having  blown  over  miles  of  open  sea.  The  tem- 
perature varies  only  a  little  during  the  year,  often 
less  than  20°  Fahr.  The  average  daily  maximum 
is  84°  Fahr.,  the  minimum  75°  Fahr.  The  island 
being  high,  and  devoid  of  swampy  places,  and 
never  having  been  contaminated  by  the  filth  of 
human  habitation,  it  is  practically  free  from  all 
diseases,  and  the  present  inhabitants  are  astonish- 
ingly healthy.  Rain  falls  only  in  the  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  shower  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island  during  summer 
nights.  Occasionally  the  wind  shifts  around  into 
the  northeast,  and  there  is  a  terrific  storm  which 
beats  into  Flying-Fish  Cove  with  much  violence, 
sometimes  destroying  the  barges  employed  in 
loading  the  phosphate.  During  these  storms 
many  birds  of  passage,  moths,  butterflies,  and 
dragon -flies  are  driven  ashore  in  an  exhausted 
condition. 

HOW    ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS    GOT    TO    THE    ISLAND. 

But,  strangely,  few  of  these  adventurers  ever 
survive  ;  they  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  the 
native  rats,  crabs,  and  birds.  This  curious  freak 
of  the  northern  winds  suggests  to  science  the 
method  by  which  Christmas  Island  was  originally 
clad  with  vegetation  and  populated  with  animals. 
Seeds  were  blown  thither  by  the  winds  ;  the 
original  rats  may  have  come  upon  logs,  roots,  and 
vegetation  torn  away  from  other  coasts  and  floated 
there  in  the  storms.  The  sea-birds,  of  course, 
found  this  solitary  spot  a  most  congenial  home, 
and  it  is  Sir  John  Murray's  theory  that  the  ex- 
tensive phosphate  fields  have  resulted  from  the 
deposits  of  innumerable  sea-birds  when  the  island 
was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
these  deposits  having  changed  the  coral  forma- 
tion (carbonate  of  lime)  into  phosphate  of  lime. 

A    PRACTICAL    ACHIEVEMENT    OF    SCIENCE. 

*  *  Thus  through  the  persevering  interest  of  the 
scientist,  the  British  flag  flies  over  a  new  pos- 
session, and  the  world  at  large  has  been  enriched 
by  a  hitherto-unknown  store  of  phosphate  which 
will  assist  in  making  fertile  thousands  of  farms 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  thereby  increasing 
the  production  of  human  food.  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray is  fond  of  using  this  as  an  answer  to  those 
practical  ones  who  see  no  sense  in  spending 
money  for  great  scientific  expeditions," 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SKULL-MEASURE- 
MENTS. 

A  STUDY  of  human  and  animal  relationships 
as  shown  by  the  skull  is  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Verhandlung  des  Xnturhistnrisch' 
Medicifiischen  Vereius  zu  IleUhlherg  by  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Wilser. 

Two  problems  of  anthropology  are  of  funda- 
mental significance — the  question  of  the  descent 
of  man  and  his  relationship  to  other  forms  of 
life,  and  the  question  of  the  place  of  origin,  with 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  chief  hunum  races. 

To  answer  the  first  question  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gradual  development  of  life  on  the 
earth  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
forms,  with  the  closest  comparison  between  hu- 
man and  animal  characteristics. 

For  the  second  (pK'Stion — the  deterniiiuition  of 
the  connecting  brulg<^  i»t»tween  th(?  j)rehistoric 
and  the  historic — the  mental  and  ])liysical  devel- 
opment of  different  human  rjjc«'s  must])e  weighe<l 
against  each  other  ;  and  here  the  size  and  shajie 
of  the  skull,  as  a  constant  inherited  race-mark, 
plays  a  most  important  rule,  since  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  mental  activity,  is  confined  in  it,  and  is 
limited  in  its  development  by  the  skull.  The 
importance  of  measurements  of  the  skull  wa.s 
first  noticed  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  observed  that  the  opening  in 
the  skull  through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes  to 
the  brain  was  much  farther  forward  in  higher 
vertebrates  than  in  the  lower  ones,  followed  by 
the  observation  that  it  was  farther  forward  in 
white  people  than  in  negroes. 

Attention  becann^  directed  more  and  more  to 
comparisons  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  such  measurements  are  of  value  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  (evolution. 

The  famous  facial  angle  was  establisheil  as  a 
race  characteristic  and  index  of  intelligence.  It 
is  formed  bv  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  edge  of  the 
up|)er  jaw,  with  another  line  extending  from  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  through  the  floor  of  tin*  nasal 
cavity.  Evidently  this  angh*  must  ])e  gn^ater 
tlie  more  the  forehead  is  developed  and  the  less 
prominent  the  jaws  are,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  the  distinction  of  lower  from  higher  animals, 
or  as  a  point  of  difference  l)etween  races  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intelligence.  It  is  very  slight 
in  reptiles  and  birds  ;  it  measures  about  'J()°  in 
the  dog ;  in  the  gorilla,  40*^  :  in  negro,  70°- 
73°;  in  the  Makoias  of  Soutli  Africa,  (11°;  in 
Mongolians,  75°-80°  ;  in  Australians,  83°,  while 
Caucasians  average  93°.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  straight,  almost 
perpendicular  facial  line  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  noblest  races  ol    mankin<l,  and    lias  l)een 


correlated  with  culture.     The   Greek  Bcnlptoti 
adopted  an  ideal  facial  angle  of  1 OO*'. 

RELATION    OF    BRAIN    TO    SKULL. 

The  capacity  of  the  skull  limit43  the  size  of  tbe 
brain,  and  in  a  general  way  may  be  taken  as  ao 
index  of  relative  mental  development.  The  ca- 
pacity may  be  determined  by  filling  it  with  sand 
or  shot  and  measuring  the  quantity  used.  It 
has  been  shown  ^in  this  way  that  the  average 
cranial  capacity  of  white  races  is  1,500  cc,  and 
of  A ustraliarf  negroes  about  1,200  c.c.  In  gen- 
eral, the  cranial  capacity  of  the  dark  races  ia 
about  one- tenth  less  than  that  of  whites.  Indi 
eating  the  capacity  of  the  European  skull  by  100. 
the  relations  for  other  races  would  be  indicate! 
by  93  for  Mongolians,  91  for  Malays,  88  for  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  and  80  for  Hottentots  and 
Australians. 

Ketzius  believed  that  the  races  are  distin- 
guished most  clearly  by  the  form  of  the  skull, 
and  upon  that  based  a  division  of  the  human  race 
into  two  classes — those  with  long  heads,  dolicho- 
cephalous,  and  those  with  round  heads,  brachy- 
ce])halous.  Comparison  of  the  skulls  of  natives 
of  the  islands  shows  interesting  relationships  be- 
tw(»en  them.  The  peoples  of  England,  Ireland, 
(Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  show  long  skulk 
and  give  evidence  that  this  form  is  indigenous  to 
Europe.  The  writer  states  that  in  Germany  the 
ind(,>x  of  the  skull  has  become  about  ten  units 
greater  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and 
that  hair  and  eyes  are  becoming  darker,  indicat- 
ing a  race  change  the  causes  of  which  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  ethnography. 

The  skull  may  be  taken  as  the  most  depend- 
able race- mark,  not  being  directly  responsive  to 
external  influences,  like  the  skin,  etc.,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  is  invariable.  . 
The  round  head  of  the  bulldog  and  the  long,  nar 
row  head  of  the  greyhound  may  be  traced  hack 
to  a  common  ancestral  form.  All  human  beings 
must  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestral  race; 
the  question  is,  how  far  back  the  race  differenoei 
as  they  now  exist  can  be  traced. 


THE  ANTHROPOID  APES   OF  JAVA. 

IN  the  last  of  the  delightful  series  of  letton oo 
I  nsulinde,  *  which  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  eminent 
evolutionist,  contributes  to  -the  Deutsche  Runi- 
scJmn  for  September,  he  gives  a  short  sketch  of 
the  gi])b()n  (Hylohales)^  the  more  widely  spnud 
though  less  known  of  the  two  species  of  Asiatic 

*  The  poetic  name  bestowed  upon  tlie  Indian  ATCliipdiM> 
by  "MultiLtiili/*  the  Dutch  political   writer  and  MmIM 

E<  1  u  n  rt  1 1  loMTwes  Dek  ker,  author  of  the  famous  dIdaeliB  Miil 
"Max  HavelftRr.'* 
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anthropoid  apes  still  extant  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  other  species  being  the 
orang-utan  {Satyrus  orang),  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  These  two  spe- 
cies, together  with  their  African  congeners,  the 
chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  so  closely  resemble 
man  in  tlieir  entire  organization  that  no  scientist 
now  entertains  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  blood- 
relationship  between  them.  As  Professor  Haeckel 
says  :  "  The  same  200  bones,  arranged  and  com- 
bined in  the  same  way,  form  our  skeleton ;  the 
same  300  muscles  make  possible  our  movements  ; 
the  saiiie  hair  covers  our  skin,  and  the  same 
orronps  of  ganglia  cells  are  combined  in  the  intri- 
cate convolutions  of  our  brain  ;  the  same  heart 
with  its  four  compartments  pumps  the  blood 
through  our  body  ;  the  same  set  of  32  teeth  in 
the  same  arrangement  forms  our  ocgan  of  masti- 
cation. The  anatomical  difference  between  man 
and  the  anthropoid  apes  consists  merely  in  minor 
differences  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  several 
corresponding  parts  consequent  upon  adaptation 
to  the  dissimilar  modes  of  living  between  man  and 
ape,  such  differences  being  also  found  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  between  the 
two  sexes.  The  genealogic  oneness  of  a  primal 
stock  having  been  proved  by  comparative  anat- 
omy and  paleontology,  it  follows  that  all  men, 
monkeys,  and  anthropoid  apes  are  descended  from 
one  common  original  stock  long  since  extinct." 

PROFESSOR    HAECKEL*8    *'0A." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  foregoing 
proposition,  Haeckel  was  especially  interested  in 
studying  the  Asiatic  anthropoids,  and  particu- 
larly a  gibbon  that  had  been  presented  to  him. 
The  natives  call  it  *'  Oa,"  after  its  characteristic  cry. 
The  small  animal,  when  standing  upright,  is  about 
three  feet  high,  having,  on  the  whole,  the  figure 
of  a  delicate  child  of  six,  except  that  the  head  is 
in  proportion  much  smaller,  the  body  more  slen- 
der, the  legs  shorter,  and  the  arms  much  longer. 
Its  body  is  nearly  covered  with  a  light  gray, 
woolly,  soft  fur,  the  naked  portions — the  ears, 
palms,  and  soles — being  black,  as  well  as  the 
small  round  face.  A  white  beard  framing  in  the 
face  lends  to  it  a  peculiar  expression.  The  face 
of  the  "  Oa  "  resembles  the  human  face  much  more 
closely  than  does  that  of  the  orang,  the  lower 
jaw  being  much  less  prominent,  and  the  angle  of 
the  face  more  than  sixty  degrees. 

Ilaeckers  little  "Oa"  showed  many  human 
characteristics.  It  was  jealous  in  its  friendships  ; 
loved  to  be  bathed  and  petted  ;  drank  out  of 
glasses  and  cups  as  a  child  ;  used  its  hands  in 
eating  its  boiled  rice  and  fruit  as  the  Malays  do  ; 
peeled  its  pisang  and  oranges  as  we  do,  and  had 
a  horror  of  spiders  and  crabs. 
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The  speech  of  these  anthropoids,  says  Haeckel, 
* '  although  not  containing  many  different  sounds, 
is  yet  so  expressively  modulated  as  regards  pitch, 
force,  and  repetitions  of  the  syllables,  and  so  well 
supplemented  by  gestures  and  facial  expression, 
that  the  close  observer  can  form  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  thoughts,  wishes,  and  feelings. 
Thus  my  little  companion  uttered  his  common 
cry  <0a'  in  such  various  ways  that  I  could  guess  at 
quite  a  number  of  different  thoughts  and  feelings. 
When  he  was  comfortably  nestling  in  the  arms 
of  his  little  Malayan  girl  friend  his  soft  *0a' 
sounded  almost  like  the  purring  of  a  cat ;  when 
he  performed  his  gymnastics  his  loud  *  Oa '  rang 
out'  jubilant ;  when  he  demanded  food,  it  was  per- 
emptory, and  when  strange  visitors  came,  mis- 
trustfully questioning.  He  even  held  soliloquies, 
sitting  quietly  on  top  of  his  box,  uttering  from 
time  to  time  a  low-sighing  'Oa,  Oa,'  as  if  he  were 
reflecting  on  the  hard  fate  of  his  captivity,  or 
mourning  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  his  high-born 
cousins,  the  friendly  brown  Malays  and  the  un- 
canny white  Europeans." 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  whole  country  is  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  American  teachers  who  went  to  the 
Philippines  last  summer  to  take  up  the  difficult 
task  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  instruction 
of  Filipino  children  in  accordance  with  American 
school  methods. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  work  to  be  assigned 
to  these  teachers  on  their  arrival  in  the  archi- 
pelago has  not  been  generally  understood.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Nash,  of  the 
Philippine  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
a  full  and  authoritative  account  of  what  has  been 
done  thus  far  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  Philip- 
pine schools,  and  for  a  summary  of  what  remains 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Nash's  statement  appears  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public-school  system  in  the  islands  is 
the  lack  of  a  common  language.  Contrary  to 
a  very  general  impression  in  this  country,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  speak  Spanish, 
and  the  use  of  a  Spanish- English  text-book  is 
therefore  limited.  It  is  Superintendent  Atkin- 
son's plan  to  conduct  all  purely  primary  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  from  the  first,  using 
illustrated  texts,  object  lessons,  and  similar  helps. 

The  following  plan  of  instruction  has  been  out- 
lined : 

**  A  school  year  of  ten  months  with  four  hours* 
elementary   instruction     for    children    and    one 
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hoar's  normal  Englisli  inBtruction  for  the  native 
teachers  in  each  school  dajr.  Tbe  subjects  to  be 
taught  are  tlie  English  language,  arit  lime  tic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  Stales,  history 
o£  the  Philippines,  general  liistory,  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  physiology,  civil  government,  na- 


(Saperlntenilent  of  Public  li 


lim  tor  the  Phillppineti.) 


ture  studies,  and  music.  The  P^nglish  language 
instruction  will  be  largely  supi'loniented  by  the 
use  of  elementary  English  readings  and  composi- 
tion work. 

"In  addition  to  the  instruction  during  the 
regniar  school  year,  a  four-wreks'  noi'nia!  school 
session  will  he  conducted  for  Kilipino  teachers  at 
tbe  capital  of  each  province  in  the  annual  vaca- 
tion [leriod,  and  the  American  teachers  will  be 
detailed  and  required  to  do  work  in  these  vaca- 
tion sessions  without  additional  pay.  Night 
schools  for  adults  will  also  bo  conducted  in  the 
larger  towns  throughout  tbe  school  year,  but 
iho  teachers  serving  therein  will  receive  extra 
compensation. 

"As  soon  aa  a  large  number  of  American 
teachers  are  on  llie  ground  and  tho  machinery 
for  elementary  instruction  is  fairly  in  operation, 
a  high-school  will  be  established  at  the  chief 
town  of  each  province,  and  later  colleges  and  a 
university  will  be  planned  ;  but  at  present  the 
organization  of  the  elementary  system  and  tbe 
establishment  of  the  normal,  agricultural,  and 
mannal- training  schools  provided  for  in  the  edu- 


cational bill  demand  the  entire  attention  of  the 
department. 

' '  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Philippine  educa- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  its  neglect  of  girls,  it  hav- 
ing been  deemedBufficient  if  they  were  able  to  read 
the  catechism  and  prayer-book.  Superintendent 
Atkinson  proposes  to  establish  a  scbool  for  girls 
wherever  there  ie  one  for  boys,  either  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  boys'  school,  or  under  the  same 
roof,  but  with  separate  playgrounds  and  en- 
trances, since  co-education  ie  not  desired  by 
tlieee  peoples,  nor  is  it  deemed  desirable  for  them 
at  present. 

■'  A  compulsory  school  law  is  now  being  con- 
sidered and  will  probably  be  enacted  as  soon  tt 
|>racti cable.  The  Filipinos  themselves  desire 
such  a  law.  and  there  ie  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  successful  in  some  parts  of  tbe 
archipelago  at  the  present  time. " 

GROUNDS    FOB    XNCOCBAOEHENT. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks — among  which  Mr. 
N'ash  mentions  the  disturbed  condition  of  lb* 
country,  the  lack  of  adequate  funds,  and  the 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  take 
an  initiative — there  are  not  a  tev  hopeful  siirns 
in  the  situation.  For  one  thing,  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    The  following  facts  are  significant : 

"Of  the  six  hundred  Filipino  teachers  who 
attended  the  preliminary  term  of  the  Manila  nor- 
mal school,  representing  twenty-three  province*  - 
and  islands  of  tbe  archipelago,  it  was  found  tbit 
fully  10  per  cent,  could  speak  English  quite  well 
and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  were  able  H> 
understand  instruction  in  geography,  history, 
drawing,  and  manual -training  when  given  in  ths 
English  language.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
considering  the  very  limited  instruction  then 
teachers  have  been  able  to  secure. 

"The  Filipino  child  exhibits  a  capsbili^  for 
acquiring  languages  and  a  genius  for  writing, 
drawing,  and  the  leaser  mechanical  arts.  The 
handwriting  of  the  average  Filipino  schoolboy 
will  excel  in  both  style  and  neatness  that  of  tba 
average  American  schoolboy  of  the  same  ai^- 
However,  it  is  observed  that  the  mental  powen 
of  Filipino  children  seem  to  diminish  as  thejr 
grow  older,  while  those  of  the  American  child 
grow  stronger  and  clearer  to  the  point  of  physi- 
cal maturity  and  beyond.  Experience  alone  will 
demonstrate  how  far  these  peoples  will  admit  irf 
Anglo-Saxon  culture,  and  the  experiment  will  h< 
watched  with  interest  the  world  over." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

' '  TT  ARPER'S  MAGAZINE  "  for  November  is  re- 
J.  X  splendent  with  colored  and  tinted  illustrations 
for  the  several  bright  fiction  contributions  in  the  issue. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Nutting,  in  a  description  of  "The  Bot- 
tom of  the  Sea,"  attempts  to  give  some  idea  of  the  actual 
marine  flora  and  fauna  at  great  depths — and  the  scenes 
that  Captain  Nemo  would  really  be  confronted  with  if  a 
Nautil us  were  actually  in  working  order.  The  most  cu- 
rious part  of  Professor  Nutting's  article  is  his  account  of 
the  metliods  by  which  fishes  secure  light  at  great  depths. 
The  Albatross  captured  a  shark  at  1,360  fathoms,  or 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  which  emitted  from  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  a  vivid  and  greenish  phosphor- 
escent gleam.  Numbers  of  other  fishes  are  fitted  with 
phosphorescent  apparatus  to  secure  their  food  at  these 
great  depths.  Some  that  live  near  the  bottom  are  pro- 
vided with  a  dorsal  rod,  which  is  hinged  so  that  its  tip 
can  be  hung  immediately  above  or  in  front  of  the  vo- 
racious mouth.  At  the  end  of  this  rod  is  a  bait  that  is 
luminous,  showing  that  the  most  recent  development  of 
piscatorial  art  has  been  used  by  the  fishes  of  the  deep 
sea  as  a  regular  professional  device. 

A  STORY  OF  DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE. 

A  very  pleasant  contribution  to  this  number  is  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist,"  by  Harry  Furniss,  the 
famous  contributor  to  Punch.  Mr.  Furniss  tells  a 
most  remarkable  story  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  in 
Parliamentary  debate.  Disraeli  quoted  from  a  recent 
speech  made  by  his  rival.  Mr.  Gladstone  started  up 
and  exclaimed  that  he  never  said  such  a  thing  in  his 
life.  Disraeli  became  silent;  several  seconds  went  by, 
a  minute,  two  minutes,  three  minutes;  then  "the 
most  remarkable  silence  which  the  House  had  ever  ex- 
perienced within  living  memory  was  broken  as  the 
Torj'  leader  began  slowly  once  more  to  speak.  *Mr. 
Chairman,'  he  said,  'and  gentlemen' — and  then  word 
for  word  he  repeated  the  whole  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  which  he  had  made  his  quotation,  duly  introduc- 
ing the  particular  passage  which  the  Liberal  leader 
had  denied.  Then  he  paused  and  looked  across  at  his 
rival.  The  challenge  was  not  to  be  avoided,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  bowed — he  would  have  raised  his  hat  did  he 
wear  one  in  the  House — which,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  ring,  was  equivalent  to  throwing  up  the  sponge." 

Aside  from  the  many  short  stories,  this  issue  of  Har- 
per's  has  essays  by  Lucy  C.  Bull  on  "Women  in  Emo- 
tional Expression,"  by  Dr.  Daniel  Quinn  on  "Athenian 
Conceptions  of  the  Future  Life,"  Dr.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's chapters  in  his  short  history  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  continues  the  War  for  Independence,  and  a 
charmingly  illustrated  nature  essay,  **  A  Winter  Ram- 
ble," by  S.  Hartmann. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  November  Ccnttir^f  is  notable  for  luxurious  il- 
lustrations, many  of  them  in  tint  and  color. 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  University,  contributes 
a  careful  ''Retrospect  of  American  Humor,"  beginning 
with  an  anonymous  poem,  "New  England's  Annoy- 
ances" of  1630,  and  bringing  the  subject  down  to  the 


present  day  of  Mark  Twain,  Frank  Stockton,  Bret 
Harte,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Professor  Trent  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  as 
a  whimsical,  witty  genius  Artemus  Ward  has  had  no 
equal  in  America,  though  in  the  field  of  broad,  hearty 
humor  such  a  prominent  place  could  not  be  assigned  to 
him. 

THE  SANTOS-DUMONT  BALLOON  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Century  is  one  of  four  November  magazines  In 
America  that  publishes  elaborate  illustrated  accounts 
of  the  balloon  exploits  of  M.  Santos-Dumont.  This  ac- 
count is  by  Sterling  Heilig,  and  is  published  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  balloonist.  The  latter 
refuses  to  write  on  his  specialty  because  he  considers 
his  ballooning  in  the  experimental  period,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  drawn  into  controversies.  Mr.  Heilig  lias 
interviewed  him  thoroughly. 

MR.  HOUGH'S  "  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  WEST.'* 

A  remarkably  interesting  contribution  is  "  The  Settle- 
ment of  the  West:  A  Study  in  Transportation,"  by  Mr. 
Emerson  Hough,  illustrated  with  pictures  by  Frederic 
Remington.  Mr.  Hough  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
Western  subjects,  especially  as  the  author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Cowboy."  He  brings  a  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding of  early  Western  conditions  and  problems 
which  are  thorough  and  rare.  Mr.  Hough's  present  aim 
is  to  explain  the  development  of  the  great  Western  Em- 
pire through  the  transportation  factor  which  so  largely 
governed  that  development.  This  first  chapter  he  heads 
**  The  Pathway  of  the  Waters." 

PROTECT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  writes  on  "The  Assassination  of 
Kings  and  Presidents,"  reciting  the  most  famous  in- 
stances of  history,  giving  precedence  to  Mr.  McKinley's 
fate.  Dr.  Buckley  thinks  the  success  of  the  assassination 
on  theory  is  liable  to  cause  the  epidemic  to  spread.  The 
President  hereafter  must  be  actually — not,  as  at  Buf- 
falo, nominally — guarded.  When  the  genial  custom 
rose  for  the  President  to  give  receptions  to  the  public, 
and  to  offer  his  hand  fearlessly  to  every  one  who  might 
come,  the  population  was  comparatively  homogeneous, 
and  there  was  no  theory  of  regicide  without  personal 
malice. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

<*  QCRIBNER'S"  for  November  opens  with  Mr.  Nel- 
O  son  Lloyd's  description  of  life  "Among  the 
Dunkers,"  beautifully  illustrated  by  G.  W.  Peters. 
The  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  serial  story  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  "  The  For- 
tunes of  Oliver  Horn,"  the  scene  laid  in  Virginia,  and 
with  the  accompaniment  of  that  environage.  President 
Roosevelt's  feats  "  With  the  Cougar  Hounds"  are  con- 
tinued in  another  chapter  thrilling  to  the  heart  of  the 
sportsman,  and  there  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Norman's  "  Russia  of  To-day." 

OUR  NEW  ARMY. 

Gen.  F.  V.  Greene  reaches  the  conclusion  of  his  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  army  with  an  account  of  the 
new  military  organization.    He  thinks  that  under  tliQ 
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new  organisation  the  army  is  better  adapted  to  our 
needs  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
history ;  "and  as  soon  as  the  new  officers  have  become 
imbued  with  the  army  traditions,  and  the  new  recruits 
have  acquired  the  thorough  instruction  which  they  will 
surely  receive,  the  new  and  larger  army  of  77,000  men 
will  attain  that  perfection  of  discipline,  marksman- 
ship, drill,  and,  above  all,  devotion  to  duty,  which  char- 
acteriased  the  smaller  army  of  25,000  men  in  189S— and 
there  is  no  hiKher  standard." 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  gives  a  sketch  of  Marquis  Ito, 
"The  Great  Man  of  Japan,"  who  has  "bridged,  with 
his  own  span  of  life,  the  chasm  between  the  Japan  of 
ornate  armor,  queues,  utter  exclusiveness,  and  two- 
sworded  men  and  the  Japan  of  to-day." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  November  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Frank  Moss 
writes  on  misgovernment  and  corruption  in  New 
York  City.  He  says  the  rulers  of  New  York  have  re- 
duced profitable  misgovernment  to  a  science,  and  have 
made  popular  and  representative  government  a  mere 
form  and  pretence.  He  says  that  the  government  of 
New  York  City  to-day  is  the  most  dishonest  and  cor- 
rupt in  the  world — "a  democracy  which  continues  the 
forms  of  popular  selection  and  accountability,  but  which 
has  killed  the  spirit."  Mr.  Moss  goes  into  the  various 
counts  against  Tammany  with  considerable  detail.  He 
considers  the  one  terrible  weakness  in  the  physical 
armament  of  Tammany  the  loss  of  the  district-attorney, 
"and  we  imderstand  that  they  are  ready  to  spend 
$3,000,000  to  recapture  that  office." 

The  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  announces  the  be- 
ginning of  a  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  run  serially 
in  the  magazine,  and  there  is  an  introduction  from  Mr. 
John  Brisben  Walker  himself.  He  considers  the  two 
dangers  standing  in  the  way  of  the  most  successful 
administration  the  country  has  ever  seen,  to  be  : "  First, 
temptation  from  ambition — all  other  kinds  of  tempta- 
tion are  impossible  for  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  second,  danger 
from  lack  of  sufficient  mental  stamina  to  resist  the 
eternal  breaking  of  the  political  waves  which  roll  down 
upon  the  Executive  Mansion."  Mr.  Walker  considers 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  most  interesting  man  now  holding 
high  office  in  either  Europe  or  America.  In  Roosevelt 
we  have  the  first  example  of  the  ideal  which  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders  of  our  form  of  government — the 
man  born  with  all  the  advantages  of  comfortable  posi- 
tion and  excellent  family  conditions,  who,  after  being 
carefully  educated,  gives  himself  in  all  sincerity  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  an  essay  on  "The 
Isolation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mind."  He  thinks  the 
chasm  between  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  is  grow- 
ing. In  England  and  America  he  says  we  still  think 
it  proper  to  know  something  of  the  French  mind,  but 
we  disapprove  of  it;  while  of  the  German  mind  we 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove,  but  are  cheerfully  will- 
ing to  remain  perfectly  ignorant. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  in  McClure's  for  November  is  by 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker, "  What  tlie  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  Really  Is,  and  How  It  Works."  This 
we  have  reviewed  in  the  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month,"  as  well  as  the  article  by  S.  B. 
Band  entitled  "The  Romance  of  Christmas  Island." 


Prominent  among  the  contribntions  in  this  number 
is  a  character  sketch  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
by  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  author  of  the  striking 
character  sketches  of  Bryan,  Hanna,  and  Croker  pab> 
lished  in  this  same  magazine.  Mr.  White  says  the 
President  is  a  "  rugged,  virile,  honest,  cheerful,  cle•^ 
minded  man,  with  great  strength  for  hard  work ;  young; 
vigorous,  and  brave,  flinging  himself  into  his  life-woik 
with  rejoicing,  as  a  strong  man  runs  a  race."  Mr. White 
thinks  that  President  Roosevelt  may  have  to  learn  the 
art  of  fencing,  which  Mr.  McKinley  knew  so  well,  to 
adopt  the  commercial  treaties  which  will  affect  indiU' 
trial  conditions  of  the  country  almost  as  serionslyasas 
entirely  new  tariff  bill.  "  If  he  tries  to  learn  it  he  wUI 
learn  it  well,  despite  his  training." 

"  When  Roosevelt  said  that  he  would  follow  McEin' 
ley^s  policy,  it  is  foolish  to  presume  that  Roosefeh 
meant  to  give  a  servile  Imitation  of  McKinley.  The 
new  President  will  accept  the  McKinley  legacy  of  un- 
finished work,  but  every  unsolved  problem  will  have  to 
pass  muster  at  the  court  of  Roosevelt's  personal  eon- 
viction,  and  in  forming  this  conviction  the  new  Fred- 
dent  will  show  an  almost  unknown  side  of  his  eharw- 
ter  to  the  country." 

EIOnXY  MILES  AN  HOUR  BY  AUTOMOBILB. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  gives  an  account  of  the  anto- 
mobile  race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  under  the  title  "Faster 
Than  the  Express  Train.'*  The  picture  of  the  trium- 
phant Foumier  in  his  queer  costume,  flying  reckleaslj 
along  the  road,  is  a  most  dramatic  one.  Mr.  Weliman 
says  that  of  the  machines  engaged  in  the  contest  thirtj 
cost  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  each,  and  fifty  more  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000.  The  whole  trip  was  made  at  the  nte 
of  43.66  miles  per  hour,  the  distance  being  745  milee. 
Foumier  had  surpassed  this  in  the  Paris-Bordeaox 
race,  when  he  averaged  56.48  miles  per  hour,  bat  the 
distance  was  only  846  miles.  His  automobile  wu  t 
monster  machine  of  60  horse-power.  Mr.  Wellmin 
says  the  winner  reached  on  favorable  pieces  of  the  rmd 
the  astonishing  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

"  Eighty  miles  an  hour  1  Can  you  understand  whit 
that  means  ?  A  mile  in  45  seconds.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet  in  one  second.  While  traveling  on  afiiifc 
railway  train  take  out  your  watch  and  time  theaeeondi 
from  one  mile-post  to  another.  You  will  rarely  find 
the  number  55.  The  fastest  single  mile  ever  made  bf  t 
locomotive,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  in  82  seconds,  ud 
that  on  the  best  of  steel  tracks  with  a  sharp  dom- 
grade.  But  here  is  a  mile  in  45  seconds  upon  a  oonntry 
road.  Imagine  yourself  in  the  seat  with  Foumier  or 
Antony.  At  40  miles  an  hour  your  eyes,  if  unproteeted 
by  goggles,  weep  like  Niobe,  and  the  tears,  instead  ef 
coursing  down  your  cheeks,  run  back  npon  your  Uat 
pies.  At  50  miles  an  hour  unprotected  eyes  gD'hUnd. 
At  60  miles  an  hour  a  pebble  in  the  path  may  cause  the 
great  racer  to  leap  like  a  panther.  At  70  miles  an  hem 
one  cannot  hold  to  his  seat  without  seizing  and  grippini 
something.  At  80  miles  an  hour  only  the  hardieit  i 
chaffeurs,  like  Foumier,  can  keep  breath  in  body  witk- 
out  the  use  of  a  face-mask  that  covers  nostrib  aid 
mouth. 

"  At  80  miles  an  hour  you  travel  the  length  of  a 
American  passenger  train  while  turning  yoar  hiesd  Iv 
the  swiftest  sort  of  glance  at  the  fleeting  Itmlwipt 
If  you  were  traversing  Broadway  at  that  Mpcod.  lid 
lifted  your  hat  to  a  lady  at  Thirty-fourth  Ofawat^l* 
would  put  it  back  on  your  head  at  Thirty-«l|^tfe.  Tti 
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would  cross  twenty-seven  interpecting  streets  in  one 
iiiinut'e.  At  80  miles  au  hour  one  would  travel  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  eleven  and  a  half  hours.^ 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  November  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Mr.  H.  R. 
Palmer  tells  "  Where  the  President's  Turkey  Comes 
From."  Mr.  Horace  Vose,  of  Westerley,  R.  I.,  is  the 
successful  dealer  in  Rhode  Island  turkeys  who  sends  a 
remarkable  bird  every  year  to  the  White  House  at 
Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas  time.  Mr.  Vose  does 
not  raise  turkeys  himself,  but  contracts  with  the  farmers 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  rugged  pastures  of  the 
Narragansett  region,  which  seems  particularly  salubri- 
ous for  the  turkey  kind,  taking  the  entire  flocks  of  the 
breeders.  Mr.  Vose  sends  turkeys  to  Europe,  and  even 
to  South  America.  He  has  been  supplying  the  White 
House  on  Thanksgiving  occasions  ever  since  1873,  when 
a  36-pounder  was  sent  to  President  Grant. 

Editli  K.  Swain  describes  "Some  Thrilling  Ascents 
I  Have  Made.''  The  writer  is  possessed  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  mount  every  possible  height,  and  she  numbers 
the  dangerous  Strasburg  spire,  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisii,  Hologna  s  towers,  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  the  Gib- 
raltar rock  among  her  numerous  achievements. 

In  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett's  readable  sketch  of  Ira  D. 
Sankey,  "  A  Voice  Heard  Around  the  World,"  there  are 
Home  striking  illustrations  of  the  revivalist  singing  on 
various  sacred  spots  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  in  the 
crowded  ga*:herings  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Moffett 
says  Mr.  San  key's  splendid  voice,  two  octaves  of  clear, 
sympatlietic  tones  in  the  baritone  range,  and  his  admir- 
ably distinct  articulation  are  as  perfect  to-day  in  his 
sixtieth  year  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S. 


a 


FRANK  LESLIE'S"  for  November  is  a  special 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  number,  an  enlarged 
issue  with  many  unusual  features  of  colored  and  other 
illustrations.  Aside  from  the  fiction  and  verse,  the  most 
noticeable  contributions  are  Fridtjof  Nansen's  "The 
Race  for  the  Poles,"  in  which  he  discusses  the  pending 
enterprises  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration  ;  "The 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,"  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick ; 
**  How  Tammany  Wins,"  by  I^ouis  J.  Lang;  "The 
Realm  of  Cotton,"  by  T.  C.  Smith  ;  and  "The  Great  Au- 
tomobile Race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,"  by  Sterling  Heilig. 


OUTING. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  November  Outing  is  on 
"The  King's  Horses,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Spencer, 
who  tells  of  Edward  VII.  of  England  as  a  breeder  and 
owner  of  thoroughbreds.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  after 
King  p](lward  passed  through  his  novitiate  at  the  game 
lie  was  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  his  horse  breeding 
and  racing.  During  the  years  1896  to  1900  inclusive  the 
winnings  of  his  horses  reached  the  very  respectable 
total  of  £80,T2:i  lOx,,  or  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  other  side  of  the  account  is  an  imposing  one,  too. 
The  Sandringham  estate  consists  of  rather  more  than 
14,000  acres,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  ex- 
clusive of  the  live-stock  and  the  house  with  its  art 
treasures.  The  annual  cost  of  the  royal  stud  Mr. 
Spencer  places  at  £6,000  for  maintenance  alone,  and  the 
horses  themselves  are  probably  worth  some  £85,000. 


BNOLISH  VERSUS  AMERICAN  FOOTBALL. 

Mp.  John  Corbin,  the  celebrated  American  football 
player,  makes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 
English  game  and  the  moflern  American  game.  The  old 
country  and  the  new  country  football  dififer  chiefly  in  the 
elements  of  the  possession  of  thd  ball  and  interference. 
The  American  game  Mr.  Corbin  considers  unquestion- 
ably above  the  English,  considered  as  a  martial  contest. 
Whereas  English  Rugby  has  as  yet  advanced  very  little 
beyond  its  first  principles  of  punting  and  serving,  the 
American  game  has  always  l)een  supreme  in  skill  and 
the  test  of  courage  ;  and  it  has  always  tended  to  an  in- 
comparably high  degree  of  skill  and  strategy.  The 
American  football  is  tending  to  satisfy  the  American 
love  for  success  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  achiev- 
ing it,  while  the  Englishman  subordinates  everything 
to  the  playability  of  the  game. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  article,  especially  in  the 
illustrations,  on  "  The  Expression  of  the  Face  in  Violent 
Effort, **  by  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  and  several  contribu- 
tions of  real  and  special  value  to  the  sportsman  as  such. 
In  editorial  enterprise  and  selection,  and  in  mechanical 
perfection,  Outing  is  being  each  month  improved  further 
over  its  old  regime.         

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

<*  /'COUNTRY  LIFE"  is  the  name  of  a  sumptuous 
V^  monthly  periodical,  the  first  number  of  which 
is  issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  for  November. 
The  new  magazine  is  an  American  adaptation  of  the 
English  periodical  of  this  name ;  it  will  aim  to  busy 
itself  with  all  those  rural  affairs  which  particularly  in- 
terest the  man  and  woman  living  by  choice  in  the 
country — gardening,  landscape  art,  nature  study,  and 
out-of-door  life  in  general.  The  editor  is  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  a  prolific  and  highly  suc- 
cessful writer  on  agriculture  and  out-of-door  subjects. 
The  new  magazine  has  a  page  double  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  magazine,  and  is  printed  on  very  heavy  and 
excellent  paper.  The  first  number  contains  among 
other  features  "A  Sniff  at  Old  Gardens,"  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray  ;  a  finely  illustrated  account  of  the  estate  of 
Levi  P.  Morton,  taken  as  a  typical  American  country 
seat;  a  pleasant  article  on  "The  Ruby-Throat  Hum- 
ming Bird,"  and  its  feeding  grounds,  by  Neltje  Blan- 
chan  ;  "A  Home-maker's  Lawn,"  and  "The  Life  His- 
tory of  a  Frog."  

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

«  ■pVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE"  for  November 
iJ  opens  with  a  romantic  story  of  theUtica  Mine, 
the  richest  mine  in  California,  which  John  Selkirk 
found  in  1854  and  sold  for  150.  The  purchasers  aban- 
doned it ;  it  was  taken  up  again  by  James  G.  Fair, 
abandoned  again  ;  then  Lane  and  Hay  ward  worked  it 
and  took  17,000,000  from  it.  Mr.  Bailey  Millard  tells  the 
story  with  much  dramatic  force  and  incident. 

BALLOONING  THEORIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Lyle,  Jr.,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  bal- 
looning feat  of  M.  Santos-Dumont  in  circling  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  and  of  the  opposing  schools  of  aeronauts  in 
Paris  to-day — the  lighter-than-air  people  and  the 
heavier-than-air  people.  The  former  argue  that  on  an 
aeroplane  heavier  than  air  the  operat/Or  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  motor.  If  the  motor  stopped  the  airship 
would  oome  down  like  a  clod,  having,  of  course,  no  gas- 
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bag  to  hold  it  up.  The  heavier-than-air  people  admit 
that  this  point  is  to  be  considered,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  motor  will  have  to  be  a  very  reliable  motor  indeed  ; 
and  then  they  proceed  to  point  out  that  the  aerostat, 
llghter-than-air  machine,  can  never  be  of  any  practical 
use  anyhow,  even  if  you  can  start.  For  war  purposes  it 
offers  too  large  a  target  for  the  enemy,  for  private 
promenading  it  would  be  too  costly,  and  for  general 
transportation  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  The  Santos- 
Dumont  machine  requires  550  cubic  meters  of  ^as  for 
one  little  man  of  120  pounds,  and  even  then  tlie  little 
man  cannot  take  on  more  luggage  than  his  life  and  his 
nerve,  with  a  fair  chance  of  losing  botli  before  he  gets 
back.  Therefore,  a  balloon  with  a  passenger  list  of  a 
small  transatlantic  steamer  would  have  to  be  some 
twenty  times  larger  than  Barnuni  &  Bailey's  biggest 
tent,  and  the  balloon  house  would  cover  a  fair-sized 
city. 

Mr.^.  S.  Grant  asks  in  his  title,  ''Are  the  Rich  Respon- 
sible for  New  York's  Vice  and  Crime?"  and  attempts 
to  show  that  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways  the 
rich  are  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  corruption  of 
our  metropolitan  police  force,  and  for  much  vice  in 
Xew  York,  which  results  from  the  example  and  iirflu- 
ence  of  their  manner  and  life. 

In  the  "Dogs  of  War"  Mr.  Maximilian  Foster  t^lls 
how  dogs  are  used  in  the  German  army  for  messenger 
service,  ammunition  carrying,  in  Red  Cross  work,  and 
in  hunting  out  criminals. 


SUCCESS. 

**  QUCCESS**  for  November  prints  Benjamin  Harri- 
*^  son's  estimate  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  written  in 
1898,  and  brief  eulogies  of  Mr.  McKinley  from  Secretary 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  James  Wilson,  Elihu  Root,  John  D. 
Long,  and  others.  An  article  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
pen,  "  The  Citizen  and  the  Public  Man,"  places  honesty 
as  the  foundation  of  good  citizenship,  with  courage  a 
close  second.  Hezekiah  Butterworth  writes  of  "The 
Inspiration  of  Lincoln's  First  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion," and  Edwin  Markham  takes  the  task  of  showing 
that  America  is  still  rich  in  poetic  inspiration.  Charles 
F.  Wyer  gives  '*  The  Romance  of  An  American  Triumph 
in  Fruit  Culture  " — the  successful  transplanting  of  the 
Smyrna  fig  in  California.  Frank  H.  Fayant  shows  how 
"Yankee  Enterprise  is  Overcoming  British  Inertia," 
and  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  discusses  "  The  Olden  Type 
of  Woman  and  the  New." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  November  Atlantic  .yfonthJy  we  have 
selected  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks'  article  on  "  Europe 
and  America"  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Grinnell's  "Modern 
Murder  Trials  and  Newspapers,"  to  quote  from  at 
greater  length  in  the  department  of  "Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

In  this  number  appears  the  text  of  the  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster  by  Mr.  S.  W.  McCall 
at  Dartmouth  College,  on  Septenil)er  25,  at  the  centen- 
nial of  Webster's  graduation  from  that  institution. 
Mr.  McCall  complains  that  critics  have  applied  to  Web- 
ster's generous  nature  the  little  standards  for  little  men 
in  blaming  his  extravagance  and  carelessness.  Mr. 
McCall  thinks  such  critics  demanded  too  much  of  na- 
ture. "  If  she  had  tried  to  do  more  for  him  upon  whom 
:»he  had  lavished  so  many  gifts,  she  might  indeed  have 


made  him  a  great  clerk  or  bookkeeper,  bat  she  might 
also  have  spoiled  him  as  a  statesman." 

Mr.  James  K.  Hosmer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  settlement  of  Oklahoma  and  her  impendiog 
application  for  Statehood  the  great  Mississippi  Vallcr 
is  now  thoroughly  organized.  He  reviews  in  his  article 
the  history  of  this  wonderful  region,  which  be  calls  the 
most  remarkable  river  basin  of  the  world.  The  Ama- 
zon surpasses  it  in  area,  but  is  far  less  available  for 
human  uses.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  has  scarcely 
a  square  mile  which  does  not  yield  the  products  neeclfil 
by  humanity.  In  it  are  gathered  already  some  3a,00(l- 
000  English-speaking  men,  the  lar^st  compact  body, 
except  possibly  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  contributes  a  literary  essay  oa 
"  The  Solitude  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  there  are  fah 
ther  installments  of  the  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic 
Critic,"  by  Henry  Austin  Clapp,  and  the  usual  quota  of 
fiction  and  verse. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  November  number  the  World/'s  Work  takes 
notice  of  the  sensational  New  York  municipal  cam- 
paign with  full-page  portraits  of  Seth  Low  and  Bishop 
Potter,  and  "  A  Plain  Description  of  Tammany,"  by 
Arthur  Goodrich,  who  does  not  mince  words  in  giving 
an  account  of  "  the  organization  ^  and  its  methods.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whether  the  anti-Tam- 
many  fusion  ticket  is  successful  or  not,  the  conseqnencet 
of  the  Tammany  regime  will  continne  for  a  time  at 
least.  "The  taxes  that  the  citizens  will  pay  next  ye»r 
will  be  those  assessed  this  year  under  the  old  adminif^ 
tration's  assessors.  The  contrncta  which  have  been 
already  made  must  be  carried  out.  The  corrupt  syt- 
terns  which  Tammany  has  originated  and  fostered  can- 
not be  roote<l  out  by  a  balance  of  votes  merely." 

An  attractively  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee 
tells  of  "  The  Proposed  Appalachian  Forest  Reserre." 
There  is  an  active  interest  advancing  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  to  set  off  several  millions  of  acres  in  one  tnct 
lying  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Soatli 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  a  forest  reserve,  and  Dr. 
McGee  explains  the  advantage  of  such  a  national  moife* 
ment.  He  thinks  the  important  points  that  will  be 
gained  by  the  protection  of  this  lieautifnl  moantiin 
forest  region  are  the  saving  of  the  soil  from  erosion  due 
to  indiscriminate  wood-cutting ;  the  proper  regnlatioa 
of  1  umbering ;  the  protection  of  the  water  sources,  which 
are  drying  up  in  the  forestrdenuded  parts ;  the  pnreii* 
tion  of  disastrous  floods ;  the  pollution  of  the  drinUiig 
water,  nnd  the  future  of  the  whole  forest  regioo  of 
these  beautiful  mountain  raoges. 

Mr.  Midori  Komatz,  Secretary  of  the  Jafmnese  Iiegs- 
tion  at  Washington,  writes  on  *' Japan  and  the  United 
States,"  apropos  of  the  erection  of  a  xnonnment  in  Jiipu 
to  Commodore  Perry.  The  writer  is  highly  impreeivd 
with  the  mutual  goodwill  between  America  and  JapiB, 
and  instances  our  attitude  ixi  the  Shimonosekl  affidrai 
"  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  acts,  to  which  no  panUd 
can  be  found  in  all  the  world's  history." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  **  Problems  of  tbi 
British  Empire,"  Mr.  M.  G.  Cunnlit  OQntribiitH  n 
interesting  article  on  *'The  American  Ijocomotin 
Abroad,"  defending  most  effectlTely  our  machines  ttam, 
the  recent  disadvantageous  oomparlaons  with  Bb^^ 
locomotives,    and   Prof.  Ti.  H.  Bailey  deserllMi  tki 
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thorough  organization  and  the  thoroagh  and  far-reach- 
ing experiments  of  a  Nebraska  farmer  ander  the  title 
**  The  PivDtal  Farm  of  the  Union."  A  character  sketch 
of  Admiral  Sampson,  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Hollis,  gives  "a 
careful  review  of  a  modest,  patriotic,  and  brave  career," 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Flick  gives  the  history  of  "The  Fight 
Against  Tuberculosis." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

TH  E  ()ctol)er  number  of  the  North  American  opens 
with  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  as  to 
needed  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  President 
against  anarchists.  Mr.  Dodd  holds  that  as  the  Presi- 
lient's  obligation  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed"  rests  on  him  wherever  he  is  in  the 
United  States,  so  the  inherent  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  his  person  follows  him  from  place  to 
place.  Hence  Congress  has  power  to  make  all  attempts 
on  the  life  of  the  President,  or  of  other  officials,  pun- 
ishable with  death.  From  Mr.  Johnston^s  article  on 
"The  Anarchists  and  the  President  "we  have  quoted 
elsewhere. 

AIU'IIHISnOP  IRELAND  ON  STRIKES. 

Archbishop  Ireland  makes  a  vigorous  protest  against 
infractions  of  personal  liljerty  by  strikers.  A  man^s 
right  to  work,  he  declares,  is  the  right  to  his  life,  which 
dei)ends  for  sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  it 
is,  for  the  same  reason,  the  right  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  their  lives.  The  archbishop  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  strikers  themselves,  or  of  their  friends.  He  would 
allow  them  to  use  all  peaceful  means  to  lay  their  case 
before  non-union  w^orkmeu,  and  to  argue  with  them. 
So  long  as  the  purpose  of  *' picketing"  is  merely  to  gain 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  employers  or  of  non- 
union workers  he  would  offer  no  objection,  but  he  draws 
the  line  at  intimidation  in  any  and  every  form. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

There  are  several  instructive  articles  in  this  number 
on  various  phases  of  New  York's  Tammany  govern- 
ment. The  Hon.  George  L.  Rives,  president  of  the 
Cliarter  Revision  Commission,  writes  on  the  powers  of 
the  mayor  under  the  revised  charter ;  Comptroller 
Coler  discusses  the  city's  financial  problems,  and  for- 
mer Police  Uonnnissioner  Frank  Moss  defines  the  na- 
tional danger  arising  from  municipal  police  corruption. 
We  have  quoted  in  another  place  from  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Hawley's  study  of  Tammany  Hall.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, as  Mr.  Rives  ix>ints  out,  the  best-in tentioned 
mayor  can  hardly  exi)ect  to  accomplish  much  lasting 
good  for  New  Yr)rk  in  a  two-years'  term,  but  he  has 
lx)th  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  prevent  a  vast 
(leal  of  liarm  to  the  city's  interests. 

DIVORCE  LEGISLATION. 

f 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  makes  some  pertinent  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  divorce.  The  great  desideratum 
at  the  present  stage  of  public  opinion,  according  to  Mrs. 
Wells,  is  greater  uniformity  in  marriage  and  divorce 
laws.  She  lays  especial  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage regulation.  She  says  :  *'Make  divorce  possible; 
but  surround  the  intention  of  marriage  with  such  legal 
impediments  that  its  solemnization  will  be  impossible 
unless  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  carefully  guard- 
ed." Mrs.  Wells  is  equally  insistent  that  divorce  should 
be  allowed  for  other  than  the  ** canonical "  cause.    '*II, 


moreover,  divorce  is  sought  for  other  reaaons  than  infi- 
delity, non-support,  wilful  desertion,  or  intolerable 
cruelty,  the  libellant  in  the  suit  should  not  be  consid- 
ered by  society  as  an  unworthy  member  of  it.  The  per- 
sonal equation  in  divorce,  usually  unseen  and  unheard, 
is  often  largely  the  chief  reason  for  divorce,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  and  for  the  good  of  the  state." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Clinton  E.  Dawkins  writes  on  the  Egyptian  pub- 
lic debt ;  Dr.  F.  York  Powell  on  "The  Alfred  Millenary 
of  1901,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  on  "The  Strength 
of  Christian  Science."  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson 
offers  "Some  Thoughts  on  Pain  and  Death" ;  the  fifth 
paper  in  the  series  entitled  "Anticipations:  An  Ex- 
periment in  Prophecy,"  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict  of  languages ;  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 
ells  reviews  a  recent  Italian  work  on  the  subject  of 
humor. 

THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  October  Forum  there  is  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
South  Africa  of  To-Morrow,"  by  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Robinson.  We  have  quoted  from  this  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  The  open- 
ing article  is  .an  appreciation  of  President  McKinley, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent who  was  with  Mr.  McKinley  on  his  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  also  at  his  home  at  Canton  during  the 
past  summer.  Mr.  West  recalls  that  on  the  day  the 
start  was  made  by  the  Presidential  party  on  the  journey 
to  California  the  President  personally  visited  every  car 
in  the  train  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  comfort  of 
his  fellow-travelers.  "  We  must  all  be  patient  and  for- 
bearing with  each  other,"  he  said,  "  for  we  have  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  before  us."  This  expression  of  the 
President's  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  West  as  only  one  of 
the  many  evidences  of  Mr.  McKinley's  kindliness  and 
thoughtf ulness  for  others. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  SURPLUS  IN  1887. 

An  interesting  article  is  contributed  by  Representar 
tive  Henry  S.  Boutell  on  the  subject  of  "Our  National 
Debt :  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities."  Mr. 
BoutcU  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  fiuctuations  of 
the  debt,  together  with  an  account  of  many  curious  in- 
cidents in  its  history.  One  of  these  latter  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  among  the  various  States  in 
1836-^7.  The  fact  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of  in  re- 
cent years  that  there  is  still  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  twenty-six  States  in  the  Union  to  pay  into  the  na- 
tional Treasury  over  $28,000,000,  this  being  the  sum  dia- 
tributed  to  the  various  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1886.  The  State  of  Maine  received  nearly 
$1,000,000  of  this  fund,  and  distributed  it  among  the 
towns  according  to  population,  while  the  town  author- 
ities divided  the  cash  freely  among  the  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Boutell  states  that  he  has  recently  talked  with  a 
very  interesting  and  intelligent  lady  who  was  living  In 
South  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1887.  She  says  that  she  re- 
members perfectly  the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  and 
her  surprise  that  a  girl  of  eleven  should  receive  $2.60 
from  the  United  States.  She  was  allowed  to  spend  the 
money  as  she  pleased,  and,  on  her  first  trip  to  Boston, 
purchased  with  it  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  The  buttons  on 
the  gloves  were  covered  with  kid.  When  the  gloves 
were  worn  out  she  found  that  the  buttons  were  round 
seeds.    She  planted  the  aeed%  and  in  doe  time  was  the 
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happy  owner  of  a  flowering  plant.  Mr.  Boatell  re- 
marks that  if  the  Stjite  of  Maine  siiould  \ye  called  upon 
to  repay  the  deposit  of  $l)r»(J,000,  tliia  lady  would  prob- 
ably have  difllculty  in  realizing  on  the  kid  gloves  and 
flowers  which  were  purcliased  with  her  share  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MF:I)ICAL  PROFESSION. 

Dr.  p.  M.  Foshay  directs  our  attrition  to  a  scheme  of 
reorganization  adopt  e<i  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  St.  Paul  meeting  in  June  last.  By  this 
scheme  tht.  legislative  and  fiscal  work  ot  the  association 
is  given  over  to  a  conipaet  Ixxly  of  not  over  one  hundred 
and  flfty  delegates,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  State 
medical  societies.  Furthermore,  the  association  asked 
the  various  State  societies  to  adopt  similar  plans  of  or- 
ganization in  which  the  county  medical  society  should 
be  the  unit.  Thus  tlie  medical  profession  will  have  an 
organization  in  every  county  in  the  Union,  from  wiiich, 
by  delegate  representation,  will  rise  the  State  organiza- 
tions, and  these  in  turn  will  directly  elect  the  legislation 
portion  of  the  national  association. 

PUBLIC  OWNKKSIIIP  AT    HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Writing  on  **The  Outlook  for  IMiblic  Ownership," 
Mr.  All)ert  Watkins  delines  the  present  tendency  in 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world  as  clearly  toward 
the  general  public  ownership  of  railways,  although  he 
admits  that  the  ado{)tion  of  such  a  policy  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unitwl  St  ites  is  i>erhaps  far  in  the  fu- 
ture, owing  to  the  o])structive  political  influence  of  the 
railway  companies  themselves.  As  to  the  extension  of 
the  principle  to  other  public  utilities,  such  as  city 
lighting  and  water  service,  Mr.  Watkins  holds  that 
"when  the  principle  and  the  system  of  municipal 
ownership  come  to  be  regarded  as  generally  accept^ed 
and  established,  the  influential  clement  of  the  so-called 
npi»er  clas.s,  which  now  plots  for  the  bad  administra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs,  will  be,  as  Professor  Ely  has 
suggested,  on  the  side  of  good  administration."  He 
thinks  it  likely,  also,  that  municipal  ownership  in  this 
country  will  become  quite  common  before  the  national 
administration  of  railroa<ls  is  undertaken. 

EUROPEAN  FEELING  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Prof.  Da\id  Kinley,  as  a  result  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  dislike  toward  the  Unite<l  States 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  European  nationalities,  con- 
cludes that  this  antai^onism  is  due  mainly  to  economic 
causes,  but  that  it  has  lately  grown  stronger  on  account 
of  our  foreign  policy.  *'Our  territorial  expansion  has 
brought  under  our  flag  lands  that  some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  wanted  for  themselves.  Tliat  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  feeling  against  us  is  admitt<»d  by 
many  Europeans  when  pressed  to  be  candid.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  strictures  on  our  *  land-grabbing' 
policy  and  our  *  attack 'on  the  indei)endence  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philii)pines  are  a  mere  pretence.  In  Germany, 
at  least,  there  are  many  people  who  frankly  say  that 
our  occupation  of  the  Phiii])pines  defeated  their  coun- 
try's ambition  to  get  the  islands  for  herself." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  writes  on  "Labor  and  the  Law 
In  England";  Mr.  U.  E.  C.  Long  on  "The  Colonization 
of  Sil)eria";  Prof.  I).  H.  I'ingrey  on  "The  Decailence 
of  Our  Constitution";  Mr.  E  Friend  on  "The  Paris 
Bourse,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  \V.  Horwill  on  "The  Monas- 
tic Dangers  in  Higher  Education." 


*     GUNTGN'S  BiAGAZINE. 

A  REVIEW  of  President  McKinley's  public  cans 
and  an  appreciation  of  President  Roosevelt  an 
among  the  timely  features  of  the  October  namber  of 
Gu7iton'8.  We  have  quoted  in  our  department  of 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  from  the  editoi^ 
comments  on  the  problem  of  anarchy  in  the  samemagir 
zine. 

A  LESSON  OF  THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

In  a  review  of  the  great  steel  strike,  which  begAn  oo 
July  15  and  ended  on  September  16  la.st,  the  editor 
takes  occasion  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  steel  corporation's  managers.  He  decUra 
that  it  is  almost  the  first  time  that  great  capitaUsti 
have  had  the  power  to  tyrannize  and  enforce  humiliating 
conditions  on  defeated  strikers  and  have  not  done  n, 
The  managers  at  the  last  offered  exactly  what  tbtij 
willingly  conceded  at  the  first.  In  the  editor's  opinion 
this  greatest  so-called  trust  in  the  "world,  so  far  from  bt- 
ing  the  colossal  oppressor  of  labor  that  it  was  predicted  it 
would  be,  has  shown  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  and  dis^ 
crimination,  and  evidence  of  good  faith  and  willingnea 
further  to  recognize  labor  unions,  even  at  the  clow  of  a 
strike  in  which  the  corporation  was  victorious,  thanhM 
ever  l^een  exhibited  by  small  corporations  or  individoil 
employers.  Several  Important  facts  have  been  deret 
oped  by  this  strike  : 

"  First,  that  the  American  people  will  not  long  80»> 
tain  unjust  demands,  whoever  makes  them;  Uiat  the 
spirit  of  fairness  will  always  command  public  support 
in  this  country,  and  that  neither  laborers  nor  poliUcuoi 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run  by  unjust  abuse  of  any 
class.     Second,  it  has  demonstrated  that  in  order  to 
succeed  and  command  public  respect,  or  even  the  con- 
fidence of  the  wage- workers,  organized  labor  must  haw 
intelligent,  honest,  and  discriminating  leaders.    Wlin 
fools  and  braggarts  are  pitted  against  diplomatic  bos* 
ness  men  they  will  lose  every  time,  and  the  cause  thej 
represent,  be  it  ever  so  worthy,  will  pay  the  penalty. 
Third,  that  the  present  strike  was  lost  to  the  amalgi- 
mated  association  through  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  nn- 
fitness  of  its  leader.    The  victory  has  been  won  bftk 
company  largely  because  of  the  fairness  and  intelUgenti 
respectful  attitude  of  Mr.  Schwab  and  the  corporatioB 
representatives.    It  is  a  defeat  to  the  association,  hot  it 
is  not  a  humiliation  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  oigiBi- 
zation." 

OTHEB  ABTIGLEB. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford  describes  a  day^s  experience  intk 
French  Parliament;  Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Wabh 
writes  on  "Types  of  Irrigation  in  the  West,*  and  Sir. 
Charles  E.  George  on  "Social  Conditions  in  Fern.* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THERE  are  several  elaborate  essays  in  the  IkUT' 
national  Monthly  for  Oct<9ber,  the  points  o( 
which  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  summariied  in  • 
brief  survey.  "  The  New  Poetry  in  France  **  is  the  lob- 
Ject  of  a  scholarly  paper  by  M.  Gustav  l^im»rm  Sir. 
John  La  Farge  concludes  his  discussion  of  '*  Art  and 
Artists";  Prof.  Hugo  MUnsterbers  writes  on  ** AflMci- 
ican  Democracy'*  from  a  German  point  of  view. 
*^  French  Colonial  Expansion  in  the  Nineteenth  088* 
tury  *'  is  treated  by  Camille  Gay.  Signor  OortBrii  of 
Rome,  analyzes  the  relations  between  Fnuwe  and 
Italy ;  Prof.  Albert  Bnahnell  Hwt,  of  Harvaid,  sni* 
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marizes  *'  The  Historical  Service  of  John  Fiske,"  and 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  reviews  a  new  work  on  the 
history  of  the  English  poor  law. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  system  of  federal  and  State  supreme  courts  is 
described  by  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  who  shows 
that  the  system  is  distinctively  an  American  inven- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  our 
federal  Supreme  Court  is  held  by  foreign  observers, 
Judge  Baldwin  relates  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  : 

**  One  of  our  admiralty  courts  had  condemned  a  Cana- 
dian vessel  to  be  sold  for  breach  of  our  fishing  laws. 
She  had  been  seized  by  one  of  our  cruisers  at  sea,  some 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Great  Britain 
had  taken  the  position  that  our  jurisdiction  for  such 
purposes  did  not  extend  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
If  so,  the  condemnation  was  a  violation  of  her  rights. 
Diplomatic  negotiation  had  failed  to  bring  the  two  na- 
tions to  a  common  understanding.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  Attorney-General  of  Canada,  acting,  as  he 
announced,  ^with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
imperial  government  of  Great  Britain,'  appeared  by 
counsel  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  asked  for  a  writ  prohibiting  the  admiralty  court  of 
Alaska  from  enforcing  its  decision. 

"  For  a  technical  reason  the  writ  was  denied ;  but 
that  it  was  asked  for  showed  the  willingness  of  a  great 
power  to  submit  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  another  a  dis- 
puted question  of  fact  and  law,  in  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  justly  and  Impartially  answered." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  contains  sev- 
eral articles  called  out  by  President  McKinley's 
assassination. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender  writes  a  paper  upon  Ravenna, 
Mr.  Xowell  Smith  gossips  upon  the  popularity  of  criti- 
cism, and  P]lizal)eth  Lewthwaite  writes  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  her  experiences  as  a  working  woman  in 
western  Canada. 

IN  PRAISE  OP  LORD  CURZON. 

An  "Onlooker,"  in  a  paper  entitled  ** Liord  Curzon  : 
an  Imi)ression  and  a  Forecast,"  lets  himself  go  in  rap- 
turous enthusiastic  panegyric.  Never  has  there  been 
«^iich  a  viceroy  as  the  present.  3'udging  from  **On- 
lrx)ker\s"  paper  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past,  and 
I^ord  Curzon  is  a  thaumaturgist  of  the  first  rank.  The 
paper,  however,  is  very  interesting,  as  giving  a  descrip- 
r  ion  of  what  Lord  Curzon  has  done  in  the  way  of  sbak- 
iiig  up  the  dry  bones  of  officialdom  and  instilling  the 
peoples  of  India  with  the  idea  that  the  viceroy  is  a 
h  11  man  being  who  takes  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 
Spealiing  of  his  tour  in  southern  India,  the  "Onlooker" 
•'ays  : 

' '  The  sleepy  states  and  towns  and  districts  of  the  South 
were  galvanized.  Their  imagination  was  stirred.  It 
was  all  a  revelation  to  them.  They  felt  that  the  head 
of  the  great  and  (to  them)  mysterious  machinery  of 
government  was  a  man  like  themselves,  with  high 
ideals  something  akin  to  what  had  possessed  the  minds 
of  their  great  and  good  ancestors;  and  their  delight 
was  unfeigned.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
which  had  been  waning  for  a  generation  was  reyived. 
Lord  CursMsn  had  won  it  back.'' 


IBXLAKD'8  FINAKCIAL  OBIKVAKCB. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Synott>  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Ireland  and  the  Budget,"  suggest  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  profit  and  the  finan- 
cial grievance  might  be  redressed  if  an  extremely  un- 
popular suggestion  of  theirs  were  adopted.  Their  pro- 
posal is  as  follows : 

'"The  proposal  is  to  allow  the  existing  ssrstem  of 
exemption  and  abatements  to  obtain,  in  respect  of 
persons  paying  income-tax  with  a  Znmd /Ide'Irish  domi- 
cile, or  carrying  on  a  business  or  profession  in  Ireland, 
or  paying  under  Schedule  A  for  lands  and  bouses  in 
Ireland ;  while  in  the  case  of  persons  living  in  England 
or  Scotland,  or  indeed  all  other  persons  paying  income- 
tax,  the  limits  of  exemption  and  abatement  should  be 
put  back  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  reasonable  in 
1868,  namely,  exemption  under  £100,  and  abatement  of 
£60  for  incomes  under  £200  per  annum.'' 

INDIA'S  INTEBEST  IK  CHINA. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Boulger  maintains  that  the  government 
and  people  of  India  are  going  to  have  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question.  At 
least,  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  this  influence  if  they 
do  what  Mr.  Boulger  tells  them.  His  advice  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  government  of  India  and  the  people  of  that 
country  should  not  be  backward  in  making  their  voices 
heard  by  demanding  that  the  railway  concession  which 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  obtain  from  the  Chinese 
Government  for  a  line  to  Yunnan-fu  and  Sui-fu  shall  be 
put  in  execution  without  further  delay,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  preliminary  surveys.  A  well-timed  and  vigorous 
policy  is  required  to  prevent  India  being  excluded  from 
the  few  markets  that  lie  accessible  to  her.  Vigilance 
with  regard  to  Russia's  proceedings  in  Kashgaria,  so 
that  they  may  not  extend  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
Thibet  and  result  in  the  eventual  loss  of  that  market; 
action  in  Yunnan  to  prevent  the  French  forestalling  us 
and  capturing  the  market  of  southwest  China  under 
our  nose,  these  are  all  that  is  imperatively  needed  now." 

F0BEIQNEB8  AT  HSNLST. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Cook,  writing  on  "Foreign  Entries  at  Hen- 
ley Regatta,"  pleads  in  favor  of  allowing  the  foreigner 
to  compete,  but  offering  as  a  compromise  to  prohibit  all 
professional  coaching.    Mr.  Cook  says : 

'*  If  Dr.  Warre  had  suggested  to  his  fellow-stewards 
some  resolution  barring  all  professional  coaching  what- 
soever, I  should  have  been  delighted  to  hear  that  they 
had  agreed  with  him.  The  edict  suggested  would  be 
operative  against  every  ksrew  that  appeared  at  Henley 
without  distinction,  and  would  therefore  have  no  un- 
pleasantly exclusive  flavor.  There  is  still  time  for  its 
consideration  and  enactment  by  the  authorities." 

THE  HUSH  PABLIAMENTABT  BEPBE8ENTATI0N. 

Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  M.P.,  has  a  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  states  the  case  for  allowing  things  to 
remain  as  they  are  with  much  cogency.    He  says  : 

**  It  is  the  fourth  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  that  100 
Commoners  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

He  quotes  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Bright's  in  1884  opposing  any  reducUan  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Irish  members : 

"This  I  mnat  deolare  moit  solemnly— that  I  tbimk 
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the  House  would  commit  a  grievous  injury,  a  grievous 
affront,  a  grievous  insult,  and  a  grievous  wrong  if  tbey 
departed  from  that  great  Act  of  Parliament  which  is 
called  the  Act  of  Union." 

As  for  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  ought  to  lose  mem- 
bers because  their  population  has  fallen  off,  he  quotes 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Butt  in  1873  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  u^ion  a  mean  of  population  and  revenue  Ire- 
land ought  to  have  had  170  members  instead  of  100.  On 
population  alone  the  Irish  jHiople  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  200  members,  whereas  they  were  only  allowed 
100.  Mr.  McNeill  quotes  an  interesting  paragraph  fnmi 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  about  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, which,  he  says,  does  not  api)ear  in  the  official 
Parliamentary  reports.    It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  My  principal  recollection  of  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  West  Birmingham,  before  he 
became  a  minister,  is  that  he  was  always  most  anxious 
to  put  me  forward,  and  my  friends  forwanl,  to  do  work 
which  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself  (Home  Kule  cheers), 
and  after  he  became  a  minister  my  principal  recol- 
lection of  him  is  that  he  was  always  most  anxious  to 
betray  to  us  the  secrets  and  c'ounsels  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet  (cries  of  'Oh  !'  and  Home  Rule  cheers), 
and  to  endeavor,  while  sitting  beside  those  colleagues, 
and  while  in  consultation  with  them,  to  undermine 
their  coimsels  and  their  plans  in  our  favor  (cheers)." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  has  a  good 
many  readable  articles,  but  none  of  very  great 
importance. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFKICA. 

It  is  very  premature  to  discuss  at  the  present  time 
the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  conquest  is  at  present  further  off  than  ever,  but 
Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  appears  to  believe  that  Lord 
Milner  is  going  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  re-settling 
the  country,  and  therefore  he  writes  an  article  on  South 
African  pacification.  The  chief  point  of  his  article  is  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rho<les'  scheme  for  si)ending 
some  i:3,000,000  in  settling  4,000  English  people  in  the 
two  Republics,  so  as  to  mix  them  up  with  the  Boers. 
"Our  object,"  says  Mr.  Birchenough,  "is  to  get  the 
British  and  Dutch  side  by  side  on  the  land." 

A  WINTER'S  WALK  IN  CANADA. 

Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  a  native-born  of  India,  who  has 
lived  in  Canada  for  the  last  twenty  years,  writes  very 
pleasantly  concerning  life  in  Canada  as  studie<l  in  the 
town  of  Durmer.  He  says  that  among  all  but  the  edu- 
cated and  traveled  classes  in  Canada  an  Phiglishman 
is  a  foreigner.  Among  the  populace  American  habits, 
customs,  and  manners  prevail.  A  great  country  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  cartographical  line  will  have  more  in- 
fluence upon  a  little  country  than  will  a  great  country 
separated  from  it  by  3,000  miles  of  sea.  But  there  is  a 
cljuis,  the  educated  class  in  Canada,  which  is  freeing  it- 
self more  and  more  from  the  American  influence.  Even 
Hmong  the  masses  of  the  i>eople  the  American  influence, 
he  thinks,  is  only  skin-deep.  The  people  are  thorough- 
ly British.  They  glory  in  the  British  connection,  shout 
over  the  old  flag,  and  rejoice  when  Britain  wins.  Can- 
ada will  never  be  coerced  into  annexation,  and  if  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  lier  career  she  might  have  been 
coaxed,  that  day  is  long  past.    The  Canadians  have  a 


climate  like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  t» 
mendous  tonic  properties.  It  strings  up,  makes  ken, 
alert,  smart.  Life  as  well  as  coal  bums  quicklj  in  it 
The  one  defect  of  Canada  to  which  Mr.  Haultain  cills 
attention  is  the  lack  of  a  high  standard  of  public  mo- 
rality. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FORESTRY. 

To  articles  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  we  always  turn 
with  delight.  No  man  writes  better,  with  lighter  touch, 
and,  as  a  rule,  with  more  sense  than  he.  His  papa- 
upon  the  **  Sad  Plight  of  British  Forestry  "  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the  adoptiun 
of  a  policy  of  re-afforestation  for  large  districts  that 
are  at  the  present  moment  only  yielding  50  cents  an  acre 
as  sheep-farms.  The  forests  of  Belgium  cover  1.740l- 
000  acres,  and  yield  a  return  of  $20,000,000  a  year.  There 
are  8,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  ought  to  yield  $35,000,000  a  year,  bat 
which.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  seems  to  think,  do  not  pay 
their  way.  He  suggests  that  $50,000  should  be  voted 
annually  for  the  next  fifty  years  in  order  to  plant  1,000 
acres.  Upon  this  land  5,000,000  trees  c*oiild  be  planted, 
which,  after  fifteen  years'  time,  would  begin  to  be  profit- 
able, and  in  about  eighty  years'  time  would  yield  a  profit 
of  $4,000  a  year.  If  no  more  than  $50,000  were  voted  an- 
nually for  the  next  fifty  years,  the  state  would  have 
made  a  progressive  investment  of  half  a  million,  ** About 
the  cost  of  four  days  agairuit  the  Bocra"— the  italics 
are  Sir  Herbert's  own— and  earn  the  gross  revenue  d 
$468,750.  But  to  carry  out  this  programme  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  Sir  Herbert's  opinion,  to  exterminate 
the  rabbit.  If  rabbits  are  maintained,  it  would  involTe 
an  initial  tax  upon  a  plantation  of  from  $4,000  to  $4,500 
an  acre. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY  IN  AMERICA. 

Dr.  Robert  Henry  Nesbitt,  who  has  recently  visited 
England,  has  been  much  struck  by  the  difference  be- 
tween English  and  American  surgical  practice.  The 
English  rely  upon  antiseptics,  whereas  the  Americans 
rely  upon  ascepsis— which  js  a  learned  word  for  extreme 
cleanliness.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  emphasixe 
the  fact  that  by  operating  in  gloves  with  a8cepticpr^ 
cautions  we  can  obtain  better  results  than  by  any  elab- 
orate system  of  antiseptics. 

ANARCHISM. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  writes  a  very  sensible  paper  oo 
the  subject  of  anarchism,  pointing  out  that  the  Toria 
have  often  favored  assassination,  as  well  as  anarebista. 
and  that  we  should  carefully  avoid  confounding  philo- 
sophic anarchists  with  anarchists  who  actually  pnctin 
murder.    He  says : 

*'  Some  years  ago,  when  our  government  were  asked 
to  enter  into  a  European  concert  to  repress  anaiehian, 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  me  what  1  thought  of  such  a  stepi 
saying  his  disinclination  to  it  was  that  the  modes  of 
procedure  ir  some  countries  were  such  as  would  leiolt 
the  English  people,  and  England,  if  it  entered  Into  the 
concert,  would  be  committed  to  the  approval  and  be  nn- 
derstood  to  sanction  whatever  occurred.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  agree  in  this  view.  £veiy  oonntiy  hm 
means  of  dealing  with  the  evil  In  question  If  It  has  pru- 
dence and  patience.  Every  anarchist  is  known  to  tba 
police,  and  in  every  group  there  la  a  apy  or  a  fooL  Wbst 
more  can  the  police  want  f  The  extlnotfon  of  this  evfl 
lies  in  higher  hands  and  other  nuuinttrs  than  thete* 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  Should  the 
University  of  London  include  Polytechnics,**  says : 

^'What  I  am  proposing  is  that  the  polytechnics 
should,  if  not  by  private  then  by  public  endowment,  be 
made  centers  of  research  in  technical  sciences  as  well  as 
centers  of  technical  instruction  for  the  classes  which 
now  use  them,  so  that  men  of  power  might  be  induced 
to  make  them  their  spheres  of  action,  and  the  crafts- 
man might  learn  the  secrets  of  his  craft  guided  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  in  the  full  light  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon  describes  some  interesting 
experiments  which  prove  how  very  irregular  is  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  the  air. 

Lady  Ponsonby  writes  a  paper  comparing  and  con- 
trasting George  Eliot  and  Greorge  Sand. 

Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji  tells  a  long  and  interesting 
story  of  how  she  rescued  an  imprisoned  Rani  and  re- 
stored her  to  her  mother. 

Mr.  Grenfell,  M.P.,  describes  the  tunny  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  way  in  which  this  great  fish,  which 
sometimes  weighs  1,500  pounds,  is  captured  and  killed. 

Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  tells  the  story  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  for  October,  which  appears  in 
black,  has  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  by  Bishop 
John  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  resi)ectively,  articles  on  the 
two  Presidents. 

BRITAIN^S  IMPERIAL  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  who  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  Contemporary  Review  his  ideas  as  to 
the  necessity  for  constituting  local  legislatures  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  takes  Lord 
Rosebery's  recent  speech  as  a  text  for  discussing  the  at- 
titude of  the  Liberals  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  the 
empire.  This  problem,  he  thinks,  has  arisen  not  by  any 
act  of  England,  but  as  the  direct  result  of  the  spirit 
of  expansion  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  other 
great  powers.  It  has  brought  to  birth  the  idea  of  the 
empire  as  a  real  community  of  interest,  as  a  regulating 
and  moulding  influence  destined  to  exercise  equal  sway 
over  all  its  parts.  This  will  be  a  source  of  weakness  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  be  stimulated  solely  by  the  action 
of  foreign  powers.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
taught  to  find  its  satisfaction  in  consolidating  the  power 
of  the  empire,  and  a  steady  reliance  upon  it,  then  it  will 
become  a  strong,  beneficent  infiuence.  In  t^is  direction 
he  thinks  the  solution  of  the  imperial  problem  must  be 
sought. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  WE8TC0TT. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray  contributes  a  very  interest- 
ing article  concerning  the  relation  of  Bishop  Westoott 
to  contemporary  thought.  He  admits  that  on  funda- 
mental philosophical  problems  the  late  bishop  was  con- 
tent to  stand  aloof  from,  if  he  was  not  directly  opposed 
to,  the  clearly  marked  tendency  of  modem  thought. 
He  took  very  slight  interest  in  the  analysis  of  conscious- 
ness, and  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  appeal  to 
historical  fact.  His  life  remains,  as  he  would  have 
wished  it  to  remain,  his  richest  oontribution  to  con- 


temporary thought.  The  key  to  Bishop  Westoott^s  posi- 
tion was  his  belief  that  the  key  that  was  to  solve  all  the 
mysteries  of  life  was  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  a  dec- 
laration of  that  fundamental  harmony  between  God  and 
the  world  and  man  which  is  needed  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  intellectual  no  less  than  for  the  religious  side  of 
our  being. 

ART  AND  USEFULKESS. 

**  Vernon  Lee  "  gives  us  the  second  part  of  her  essay  on 
this  subject,  in  which  her  object  is  to  derive  the  need 
of  beauty  from  the  fact  of  attention— attention  to  what 
we  do,  think,  and  feel,  as  well  as  see  and  hear ;  and  to 
demonstrate  that  all  efficient  art  is  the  making  and  do- 
ing of  useful  things  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  beauti- 
ful ;  and  just  because  religion  is  the  highest  form  of 
human  activity,  and  its  utility  is  the  crowning  one  of 
thoughtful  and  feeling  life,  just  for  this  reason  will 
religion  return  sooner  or  later  to  the  art's  most  universal 
and  noble  employer. 

AN  EASTERN  NAVY. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  pleads  for  the  recruiting  and 
organizing  of  a  new  corps  of  Asiatic  seamen  for  service 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  He  thinks  that,  from  the  seafar- 
ing population  of  Western  India,  from  the  Malays  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  from  the  Chinese,  England 
could  easily  raise  a  new  naval  force  which  in  twelve 
months'  time  would  be  capable  of  rendering  admirable 
service  in  time  of  war. 

WHAT  EVANGELICALS  BELIEVE. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Shebbeare,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Intel- 
lectual Strength  of  the  Low  Church  Position,"  endeav- 
ors to  prove  that  most  reasonable  High  Churchmen 
would  find  very  little  to  object  to  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  properly  understood,  He  suggests 
four  test  questions,  which  he  commends  to  the  attention 
of  High  Churchmen,  and  then  summarizes  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  as  follows : 

'*  The  Evangelical  party  takes  its  stand  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  con- 
dition to  acceptance  with  Grod  is  either  belief  in  an 
elaborate  system  of  dogmatic  theology  or  the  practice 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  physical  ordinances.  We 
value  sacraments  as  incitements  to  faith,  as  expressions 
of  faith,  as  a  perennial  witness  to  the  truths  that  God 
is  always  ready  to  draw  near  to  man,  and  that  man 
must  turn  for  pardon  and  strength  to  a  source  outside 
himself.  But  we  regard  sacraments  as  powerful 
through  the  faith  of  the  individual  or  the  community 
that  uses  them,  not  by  any  physical  or  quasi-physical 
operation  of  their  own.  If  faith  can  do  all  things,  how 
can  there  remain  any  additional  miracles  over  and 
above  which  only  sacraments  can  work  ?" 

HOW  TO  CUBE  HOOLIGANISM. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  in  a  very  sensible  paper  on 
««The  Making  of  the  Hooligan,"  reminds  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hooligan  is  but  a  boy  who  has  no  other  vent 
for  his  animal  spirits  except  the  streets.  He  pleads  for 
public  playgrounds  in  every  parish,  lit  up  in  the  even- 
ing till  ten  o'clock  with  electric  light.  He  even  sug- 
gests an  organized  competition  of  pitch-and-toes,  with 
counters  used  instead  of  coins.  But  that  is  only  one  of 
his  suggestions.  He  summarizes  his  own  proposals  as 
follows : 

**  1.  The  state  must  take  on  Itself  the  oare  and  train- 
ing of  its  yonng,  defonned»  or  aillioted  ertminals. 
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'*2.  Fair  rents  for  the  poor,  and  a  fair  chance  of  clean- 
liness and  decency. 

'*8.  Municipal  playgrounds  and  organized  competi- 
tive games. 

'*4.  Extension  of  school  life  till  sixteen. 

"6.  Prohibition  to  young  people  of  alcoholic  drinks 
for  consumption  on  the  premises. 

"6.  Limitation  by  law  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
malt  liquors  to  2>^  per  cent,  and  of  spirits  to  50  under 
proof." 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  WHITMORE,  M.P.,  writes  a  rather  vigorous 
article  in  the  National  Review  for  October, 
protesting  agiiinst  the  idea  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  not  Mr.  Balfour,  should  be  the  next  Con- 
servative prime  minister  of  Great  BriUiiii.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke,  Mr.  Whitmore  thinks,  would 
have  results  dangeroas  to  the  empire  and  disastrous  to 
the  party.  The  Duke  personifies  the  excessive  caution, 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination,  which  have  too 
frequently  characterized  the  government  since  1895.  He 
has  neither  the  intellectual  alertness  nor  the  moral 
earnestness  necessary  for  the  post.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  Mr.  Whitmore  an  almost  ideal 
prime  minister.  The  general  lightness  of  his  demeanor 
and  his  thought  only  conceal  an  imswerving  purpose. 
He  is  an  assiduous  leader  of  the  House,  and  an  indefat- 
igable minister  with  a  singularly  receptive  mind.  His 
large  prescience  induced  the  ministry  to  play  a  friendly 
part  to  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  when  he  conducted  affairs  with  China 
he  wrote  dispatches  of  a  refreshing  vigor  and  direct- 
ness. Mr.  Whitmore  regretfully  admits  that  the  Man- 
chester speeches  of  1900,  in  which  he  revealed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  South  African 
war,  were  somewhat  disheartening.  But  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Whitmore  magnanimously  for- 
gives Mr.  Balfour  for  not  knowing  that  the  Orange 
Free  State  was  certain  to  join  the  Transvaal  in  case  of 
war.  If  he  were  made  prime  minister  his  highest 
qualities  would  assert  themselves.  As  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Whitmore  scouts  the  idea  that  he  enter- 
tains any  ambition  to  oust  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  first 
place  in  the  cabinet. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ANXIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  contributes  one  of  his  luminous 
and  lucid  papers  on  this  subject.  France  does  well  to 
be  anxious,  for  her  public  debt  on  January  1,  1900, 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000,000 
represented  annual  deficits  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  twenty-five  years.  French  annual  expendi- 
ture now  stands  at  $710,000,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Lawson 
contrasts  the  methods  of  taxation  in  France  and  in 
England.  The  most  interesting  point  which  he  brings 
out  is  the  artificial  dearness  of  food  in  France.  A  leg 
of  mutton  costs  50  per  cent,  more  in  France  than  in 
England  ;  tea  which  in  England  costs  33  cents  per  iMJUnd 
costs  $1.25  in  France.  Butter  also  is  dearer,  and  cocoa 
four  times  dearer  in  France  than  in  England.  Mr.  Law- 
son  thinks  that  France  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
the  exhaustion  of  the  nonnal  sources  of  public  revenue. 

PROSPECTS  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barry  declares  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  intense,  but  largely  unconscious  secu- 
larism, by  which  he  means  atheism  in  practice.    Pro- 


fessor Haeckel  naturally  affords  him  with  a  uaeful 
Illustration  of  the  bankruptcy  of  science  which  mskei 
tabula  rasa  of  religion,  ethics,  history,  traditions,  and 
aspirations.  Every  lapse  of  thought  from  the  Christisn 
standard  spells  degradation  for  multitudes.  %ie  dit- 
ap|)earance  of  Christian  dogma  will  create  an  immense 
vacuum  in  which  society  must  disappear.  The  only 
hope,  of  course,  according  to  Canon  Barry,  is  the  RonuD 
Catholic  Church.  The  reformation  has  failed,  whether 
it  is  personified  in  Luther  the  mystic,  Calvin  the  leg;ifl- 
lator,  or  Socinus  the  Nationalist.  The  reformers  have 
not  mended  but  ended  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  hiti 
conclusion  that  history,  art,  religion,  present  comfort, 
and  future  hope  recommend  the  Catholic  devotions, 
and  unless  idefds  are  utterly  to  die  humanity  must  one 
day  iiass  on  into  a  great  Roman  period. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Maude  Lyttelton  describes  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  the  Worcester  Baro- 
net, in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Mr.  Gustavns  Myers 
devotes  some  pages  to  an  account  of  Senator  Piatt,  oC 
New  York.  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  writes  on  "  The  Dearth  of 
Naval  Engineers."  Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton  contributes  "A 
Vindication  of  Sir  Hudson  Low,"  and  there  are  the 
usual  chroniques  of  European,  American,  and  South 
African  affairs. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  October  contains  a 
series  of  very  amusing  letters  on  *'  Bridge,**  and 
several  other  very  good  articles,  one  of  which — ^Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  **  Maochuria  in  Transformation  " — ^we  notice 
elsewhefd'.  The  ot&er  interesting  articles  are  Mr.  Robert 
Machray's  "Financial  Condition  of  Japan,"  Mia. 
Bishop's  "Notes on  Morocco,''  and  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead's 
paper  on  Prof.  Koch  and  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Woodhead 
does  not  decide  either  way  for  or  against  Dr.  Koch's 
startling  theory  as  to  the  difference  between  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  he  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  consumption  is  both  preventable  and  curable. 
Hereditary  consumption  is  a  myth.  Blxperiment  has 
proved  positively  that  consumption  'cannot  be  tnna- 
mitted  from  parents  to  children,  though  children  after 
birth  may  possibly  receive  infection  from  their  paienti^ 
The  risk  of  infection  is,  however,  very  small  if  proper 
precautions  be  taken. 

JAPANESE  FINANCES. 

Mr.  Robert  Machray's  article  on  the  flnanpial  condi- 
tion of  Japan  is  interesting,  but  written  somewhat  from 
a  semi-official  point  of  view.  His  chief  point  is  that 
Japanese  taxation  has  in  reality  increased  very  little  (tf 
late  years.  Nominally  the  revenue  has  increased  in  ten 
years  f rony85,000,000  yen  to  201,000,000  yen,  but  of  thii 
increase  89t,t)00,000  yen  represents  increased  profits  from 
government  undertakings;  40,000,000  yen  come  horn 
the  increase  in  the  sake  tax,  and  allowing  for  these  and 
other  factors  the  direct  taxes  of  the  oonntry  have  in- 
creased only  from  58,000,000  yen  to  88^000^000  yen  in  ten 
years.  In  conclusion  Mr  Machray  pointa  out  that  what 
Japan  wants  is  capital. 

MOBOCOO. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop  contribntea  some  notes  on  Mo- 
rocco, through  which  she  has  recently  made  a  tour  of 
one  thousand  miles.  The  picture  arhicfa  ahe  paliiti  las 
melancholy  one.  Cruelty,  oorraptlon,  and  diMtdoraoi 
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up  her  impressions  shortly.  Morooco,  she  says,  can 
never  be  reformed  from  within.  The  projects  of  reform 
so  much  talked  of  are  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving the  powers  of  a  plausible  excuse  for  interven- 
tion. The  Sultan  has  no  authority  over  the  local  chiefs, 
and  how  the  chiefs  exercise  their  power  is  best  shown  in 
the  following  paragraph : 


<*  Each  kaXd  has  a  prison,  frequently  on  his  own  prsm- 
ises.  In  a  prison  in  the  courtyard  of  the  kald  of  one 
of  the  central  provinces,  part  of  which  is  a  dongeon 
formed  by  roofing  over  a  stone  quarry,  I  saw  ninety-flve 
men  crowded  together,  many  of  them  heavily  shackled, 
most  of  whom  were  there  because  they  had  possessions 
enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  a  rapacious  tyrant.'' 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Ernest  t)audet's 
article  on  the  Princess  Lieven  and  M.  d'AveneVs 
on  the  French  stage,  appearing  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Mondes  for  September. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  first  September  number  is 
given  to  an  anonymous  article  on  the  new  tendencies  to 
be  traced  in  the  Grerman  army.  The  writer  strikes  the 
note  of  his  subject  at  the  very  beginning  when  he  notes 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Prussia  has 
transformed  poverty-stricken,  dreamy,  and  poetic  Ger- 
many into  a  military,  industrial,  and  prosperous  nation. 
He  attributes  this  material  success  to  the  iron  military 
discipline  to  which  the  whole  nation  is  subjected,  and 
he  asserts  that  the  commercial  vitality  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  depends 
upon  the  military  power  of  the  country.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  the  German  army  has  neglected  the 
great  principle  that  the  military  organization  of  a  people 
ought  to  be  strictly  related  to  its  political  constitution. 
The  new  tendencies  of  the  German  army  appear  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  giving  the  individual  soldier  more 
initiative,  and  modifying  his  training  so  as  to  develop  his 
individuality  instead  of  crushing  it.  The  old  conception 
of  columns  and  masses  of  men  mechanically  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  company  commanders,  and  these  ulti- 
mately under  the  absolute  control  of  one  brain,  is,  it 
seems,  to  be  abandoned.  The  change  which  is  coming 
over  the  German  army  was  exhibited  by  the  grand  ma- 
noeuvres of  1900,  in  which  for  the  first  time  was  to  be  seen 
a  distinct  tendency  to  substitute  moral  for  coercive  dis- 
cipline. The  writer  of  this  interesting  article  treats  us 
to  a  learned  historical  retrospect  in  order  to  show  how 
very  natural  this  departure  from  the  old  iron  Prussian 
discipline  is.  But  the  writer  does  not  confine  himself 
in  this  retrospect  to  the  Grerman  army  alone.  He  dis- 
cusses the  experiences  of  Russian  and  French  military 
commanders.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
ception of  breaking  the  enemy  by  hurling  masses  of 
men  against  him  is  now  abandoned,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  abandonment  was  not  particularly 
obvious  in  the  German  manoeuvres  which  the  Czar  saw 
at  Dantzig  in  September,  the  very  month' in  which  this 
article  appeared. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study  by 
M.  Rouire  of  the  early  French  colonization  of  Algeria, 
the  continuation  of  M.  Filon's  interesting  series  of  arti- 
cles on  caricature  in  England,  a  review  of  the  new 
French  Dictionary  by  M.  Gaston,  Paris,  and  a  charm- 
ing travel  article  on  F^camps,  Dieppe,  and  Tr^port,  by 
M.  Lenthdric. 


REVUE  DB  PARIS. 

THE  two  September  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  ParU 
recall  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  its  best 
days,  for  a  very  large  number  of  articles  are  devoted  to 
historical  and  literary  subjects.  We  have  noticed  else- 
where M.  de  Teizac's  interesting  account  of  modem 
Siberia.  An  article  of  great  current  interest  is  that 
contributed  by  the  editor  (M.  Lavisse)  himself,  and 
entitled,  "The  Second  Imperial  Visit." 

The  distinguished  French  Academician  sums  up  very 
conclusively  the  general  feeling  of  educated  and  culti- 
vated France  concerning  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
He  begins  by  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  press 
had  recently  more  than  once  hinted  that  the  alliance 
was  becoming  much  weaker,  and  that  Nicholas  U.  had 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  French  Republic's  home 
politics.  M.  Lavisse  observes  shrewdly  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  more  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment than  those  of  those  two  great  states ;  but  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  both  the  Emperor  and  President  are 
thoroughly  well  aware  of  this  important  fact,  and 
neither  expects  the  other  to  be  different  from  what  he 
is.  He  begs  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  not  to 
make  the  great  mistake  that  the  present  visit  is  a  tri- 
umph for  the  present  ministry ;  Russia's  ally,  he  de- 
clares, is  France,  not  any  special  group  of  Frenchmen. 
The  bitter  animosities  which  now  exist  between  the 
great  political  parties,  not  only  in  France  but  else- 
where, are  a  serious  peril.  Every  Frenchman,  what- 
ever his  opinions,  ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  trusts 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Lavisse  thoroughly 
believes  that  Nicholas  II.,  like  his  father,  is  a  profound 
lover  of  peace  and  a  hater  of  war.  It  is  significant  that 
in  this  article  the  writer  makes  absolutely  no  mention 
of  the  South  African  embroglio,  although  he  alludes 
to  the  pusillanimity  displayed  by  the  great  powen 
apr(ypo8  of  Armenia  and  the  Sultan's  victims. 

THE  TURKISH  DIFFICULTY. 

What  may  be  called  the  Franco-Turkish  episode  has 
evidently  inspired  two  articles— one  dealing  with  a 
similar  episode  in  1857,  and  the  other,  more  interesting, 
which  deals  with  tlie  first  Turkish  embassy  ever  sent  to 
France.  Curiously  enough,  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Paris  and  the  Porte  were  first  opened  in  1707, 
and  for  five  years  a  noted  Turkish  diplomat,  Esseid  All 
Effendi,  lived  in  the  French  capital,  his  household  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  persons.  So  popular  was  the  Turk- 
ish ambassador  that  the  French  ladies,  headed  by 
Mme.  Tallien,  made  a  point  of  appearing^  when  in  his 
presence,  dressed  as  odalisks. 
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Eleotrlo  I^mpa  and  How  They  4.re  Made,  E.  F.  Muudn. 

Bleclrio  Power  In  Bosnia,  J.  B.  C.  Eershaw.  CaaM. 
Electrlo  Railway,  Palermo.  E.  Blgnaml,  CasM. 
Electrical  Apparatus,  Standard izlns,  J.  T.  BrodeHck.  Ena. 
Electrical  Storm  Prophet.  An.  E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  Er. 
Electricity!  Parallel  Operation  of  Alternators,  C.  F.  Scod, 

Elephant  Hunting  In  Africa,  W.  8.  Cherry.  HcCl. 

BleualS,  Hyatic  Rites  of,  D.  goinn,  ACQR. 

Bllot.  Oeorge,  and  G-eotve  Sand.  Lady  Ponsonby.  NlneC 

EDCfoIoiMAta  BIbllca.  Volume  II.,  A JT. 

Bngland;  see  Great  Britain. 

England,  Bngtiab  Wrlter'a  Notes  on,  V.  Lee,  Atlant. 

England, Lost  Land  of,  8tr. 

Episcopal   Triennial    Convention,  Florence  E.   WInslow 

^URR;  Onl. 
Estoppel  by  Assisted  Misrepresentation,  J.  8.  Ewart,  ALR 
Ether,  Imponderable  AgenU  and  the.  A.  Dastre,  EDM,  Go 

Ethnology,  Bnrean  of  American.  W.  J.  HcGee.  NatGM. 
Europe,  Central,  Problem  of,  P.  de  (Jonberlin,  Fort. 
Evolution  and  New-Cbarch  Philosophy,  H.  C.  Hay,  NC 
Eiport«r,  The  American,  H.  B.  Armstrone,  Alns. 
Factory  Expense,  Distribution  ot.  A.  H.  Church,  Eng 
Falrfai  and  Pohick  Church,  The  Two  Georges  of,  Susan  R, 

Hetzitl,  AUonM. 
Futn.  Abandoned,  Found,  W.  H.  Bishop,  Cent. 
"Faust"  In  Music  E.  Newman.  Mub,  September. 
Final  Cansea.  Progress  In  Doctrine  of,  F.  Sewall,  NO. 
Financial  Development,  Decade  of,  D.  R.  Forean,  BankNT 
Fire  Department,  Modem,  H.  Davie.  JnnM. 
Fireball  ot  December  T,  1800,  Lela  L.  Stinsley.  PopA. 
Fish  CultDre:  Brook  Trout  Fry  and  FlngBrllnira.  A.  N. 

Cheney,  O. 
FlshinK  Industry  of  the  Great  Lakes,  W.  E.  Andrews.  Mod. 
Flske.  John,  Historical  Service  ot.  A.  B.  Hart,  IntM 
Fog  Studies  on  Moant  Tamalpals,  A.  McAdle.  PopS. 
Fontenoy,  Battle  of,  L.  d'Haucoar,  Non.  September  IE. 
Food  and  Land  Tenure,  E.  Atkinson,  PopS. 
Foreacry.  British.  Sad  Plight  ot,  H.  Maxwell,  NlnsC. 
Fobs,  Sam  Waller,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Foundry.  Bettering  the  Work  ot  the,  P.  Longmulr,  Eng. 
Fox  Hunting  In  England.  Q.  C.  Roller.  O. 
France: 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Day  In  the,  J.  S.  Crawford,  Ount. 

'^'"-■-'  " — —slon  In  the  Past  Century,  C.  Guy.  IntM. 
— I.  .1  i87i_  A.  Dayot,  RRP,  October  1. 
"ranee.  RRP,  October  I. 

ilr  at  France,  W.  R,  Lawson.  NatR. 

Franco-Turkish   Conflict,  I8IST.  Baroness  do  Fontmagne 
RPar,  September  IS. 

Government  School  from  the  Inside,  J.  M.  Howells.  Cent. 

Italy,  France  and.  8.  Cortesl.  IntM. 

JonmaUsm.  French.  E.  Plton,  Nou.  September  1. 

Maritime  Defense  and  Algeria.  RRP,  September. 

Prussia  anil  Francs  In  the  Year  IHSe,  L.  Aegldl,  Dent. 

RepubllcanlBminFTaQce(lSa£-19D0},O.Goyau,KDM,Oot»- 

Thlrd  Republic,  Financier  of  the— II.,  f.  Lollfe    RRP 

October  1. 
French  Language,  New  DlettoDary  ot  the,  G.  Paris.  RDM. 

September  IB. 
Franchise  Talues.  Policy  Concerning,  G.  C.  Slkes,  JPEcoD. 


AubtTo 


mo,  TT.  .r,  f:>|iiijmaa.iniHl. 

)f  Canada,  C,  T,  Brady,  McCl. 


Games  In  Old  and  Modem  France,  A.  Lang,  Black. 
GeneBlB  I.,  Brief  Study  of,  C.  B.  Warring.  Horn,  September. 
Genesis  In  the  Light  of  Modem  Knowledge,  T.  W.  Wright, 


Economic  Instruction,  Empirical  Method  of,  R.  P.  Hoile, 

Education :  see  iilsu  Kindergarten. 

AgrtcnUure.  Coumes  of  Study  In.  B.  D.  Bogen,  Ed.  , 

Child  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen,  Education  of  a,  E.  H.      PranclscaQSiUissionsotthe.  W.  J.  SplUman.Mod. 

GrigBa.LnJ.  " ' w.  c......  .. ,.      i      .,   „ 

College    Entrance  Eiamlnatlnn    Board  ot   the    Middle 

States  and  Maryland.  F^IR. 
Commercial  Education.  S.  M.  Wickett.  Can. 
Dickinson.   John    W.,   Educational   Services   of.    H.   8, 

Ballon.  Ed. 
Education.  Changed  Conditions  of,  C.  8.  Albert,  Lnth. 
Enf^lUh.  Secondary-Si'hool  Teacher  ot,  A.  M.  Hitchcock, 

from  the  Boy's  Point  of  View,  A. 

1  the  High  School,  H.  B.  Bolton, 

Eiiole.  Charles,  and  Elementary  Education,  F.  Watson, 

Literary' Drill  in  Coilege-III.,  G.  S.  Lee,  Crit. 

Mnnnstle  Dangers  in  Higher  Edacation,  H.  W.  Horwilt, 

Fomm. 
Secondary  Education  In  Victoria,  T.  Palmer,  School. 
Secondary  Education,  Tendencies  In— II.,  E.  E.  Brown, 

School. 
Textile  Arts  In  Elementary  Schools,  Clara  I.  MltcbsU, 

Kind. 
tJnlflcatinn  ot  Edncation,  W.  A.  Heldel,  Ed. 


borsln 
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Economic  Decay  ?  Is  Great  Britain  Falling  Into,  H.  Mor- 

firan-Browne,  CVmtem. 
Imperial  Problem,  J.  A.  M.  Macdonnlil,  Contem. 
Ireland  and  the  Budget,  Earl  of  Mayo  and  X.  Synnott. 

Fort. 
Irish  Parliamentary  Representation.  J.G.S.MacXeill.Fort. 
Landsdowne,  Lord,  A  Year  of,  11.  VVlmtes,  Fort. 
Liberal  Party,  Truth  About  tlio.  Black. 
Liberalism.  British,  L.  Jadot,  Nou.  September  1 
Liberals,  Forward  !  March  1 1  West. 
Naval  Engineers,  Dearth  of,  C.  E.  Lart.  XatR. 
Navy,  An  eastern,  D.  C.  Boulgcr,  Contem. 
Navy,  Fighting  Strenptli  of  the,  USM. 
Parliament  and  the  Party  Sy»teni,  Mao. 
Poor  Law,  English,  F.  H.  Giddings,  IntM. 
Post-Offlce  Report,  BankL. 

Premiership,  Succession  to  the,  C.  A.  Wliitm<jro,  NatR. 
South  African  War.  Lessons  from  the,  H.  Vincent,  irSM. 
Statesmanship,  British,  Fort. 
Yeomanry,  The.  R.  H.  Carr-Ellison,  USM. 
Greek   Idealism   in   the  Common  Things  of  Life.  S.  H. 

Butcher,  EdR. 
ivtouse,  RulTed,  and  Its  Shooting,  E.  Sandys,  O. 
Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  the  President  of  Yale,  Cent. 
Hamsun,  Knut,  as  a  Dramatist,  II.  Christ ensen,  Krin,  Sep- 
tember 15. 
Harnack  and  His  Critics,  G.  H.  .Toyce,  A  COR. 
Harnack*8**  W^esen  desChristenthunis,"  (4.  T\Wenner,  Luth. 
Harvard,  John,  and  the  f:arly  College,  W.  R.  Thayer,  NEng. 
Health,  Laws  of,  V.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
Henley  Regatta,  Foreign  Entries  at,  T.  A.  Cook,  Fort. 
Heredity,  Biological,  Some  Ideas  Concerning,  G.  Sergi,  Mon. 
Heredity  In  Man,  W.  Seton,  Cath. 
Homer,  The  Age  of,  G.  Smith,  A  H  R. 
Hooligan,  Making  of  the,  T.  Holmes,  Contem. 
Horse-Fair  Pilgrimage,  E.  S.  Nadal.  Scrib. 
Horses,  Trotting,  in  Norway,  N.  Kveritt,  Bad. 
Housewives,  Chautauqua  Reading  Course  for,  Martha  Van 

Rennsselaer,  Chant. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Lyric  Poetry  of.  C.  E.  Meetkerke.  Gent. 
Humor,  Italian  View  of-  1..  W.  T).  Ilowells,  NAR. 
Hunnewcll  Estate  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  W.  M.  Thomson, 

NEng. 
Ibsen's  Dramas,  Woman  in,  Amalie  K.  Boguslawsky,  Mo<l. 
Icelandic  Question,  D.  Maury,  Nou,  Septemb<'r  1. 
Indian  :  Has  He  Been  Misjudged  ?    A.  L.  Ben»'<Mct,  IJE. 
Indian  Sports,  Moki  and  Navaho,  G.  W.  .lames,  (). 
Indians:  Making  the  Warrior  a  Worker,  A.  Dicker,  Mun. 
Industrial  Consolidations,  Recent,  (J.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Industrial  Movements  and  Social  Legislation,  A.  Loria,  NA, 

September  1. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of-III.,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Insurance,  Marine,  Intricacies  of,  W.  Allingham.  ( -hum. 
Inventions  for  Harnessing  Wind,  Water,  and  Sun,  (i.  B. 

Waldron.  Mun. 
Ireland,  Educational  Revolution  in,  T.  Fitzpatrick,  West. 
Irony  and  Some  Synonyms,  H.  W.  Fowh-r,  G*'nt. 
Irrigation  in  the  Southwest.  W.  E.  SmyMie,  WW. 
Irrigation  in  the  West,  Types  of.  G.  E.  Walsh,  Gunt. 
Italy,  France  and,  S.  Cortesi,  IntM. 

Italy:  Intolerable  Situation  in  Rome,  G.  D.  Vecchla,  West. 
"Italy's  Garden  of  Eden,"  Elizalwth  R.  Pennell,  Cent. 
Japan,  Financial  Condition  of,  R.  Machray,  MonR. 
Japan,  New,  Men  of,  Mary  G.  Ilumphreys.  Cent. 
Jerome,  J  ndge  William  Travers,  and  Civic  Honesty,  .A .  Good- 
rich, WW. 
Jesuit  Relations,  C.  W.  Colby,  AIIR. 
Jesuits:   Is  It  Reasonable  to  Distrust  Them?    R.  E.  Dell, 

MonR. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  Daring  of,  G.  Gibbs,  Cos. 
Journalism:  "Covering"  a  War,  K.  Marshall,  T*ear. 
Junius,  Letters  of,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I.  W. 

Riley.  BibS. 
Kaiser  William  and  His  Family,  C.  Lowe,  PMM. 
Kant's  Signiflcance  in  the  History  of  Philosopliy,  P.  Cams, 

Mon. 
Keats,  John,  A.  Symons,  Mon  R. 
Kelvin,  Lord,  H.  C.  Marillier,  PMM. 
Kentucky  Mountains  and  Their  Feuds— II.,  S.  S.  MacClin- 

tock,  A  JS,  September. 
Kindergarten : 
Boston,  Kindergarten  Settlement  of,  ('arolino  F.  Brown, 

KindR. 
Chicago  Vacation  School  Kindergartens,  Kind. 
Froebel,  Stanley  Hall,  and  Henriette  Schrader,  .Mary  ,T. 

Lyschinska.  Kind  It. 
Kindergarten  Students,  Special  Schools  as  a  Field  of  ()l>- 

servation  for,  Mary  Adair.  Kindl{. 
Work  and  Play  in  the  Grades.  (?harlotte  M.  Powe,  Kind. 
Work  and  I'lay,  Necessary   Elements  in,   C.   Geraldine 
0'Gra<ly,  Kind. 
Kiplings,  Rudyard :  Are  There  Two  ?    C.  E.  Russell,  Cos. 
Knights  Templar,  (^mclave  of  the,  K.  P.  Elliott,  Home. 
Korea,  Something  About,  H.  N.  Allen,  SocS. 
Korea,  "The  Forbidden  Kingdrmi,"  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick, Mod. 
I^bor  and  Capital,  Mutual  Interests  of.  J.  Strong.  .^r>cS. 


Labor  and  Capital,  Relations  of,  Harriet  K.  Oreiitt,  SofiB. 
Labor  and  the  Law  in  England,  A.  M.  I.«ow,  Fornm. 
Labor :  Victorian  Factory  Act  and  Waives  Boards,  W.  He. 

Millan.  RRM,  August. 
Laces,  Italian,  Old  and  New,  Ada  Sterling,  Chant. 
Languages  in  the  Future,  Conflict  of,  H.  G.  Wells,  NAB. 
Laundry  Machinery,  J.  L.  Couper,  CasM. 
Law  of  Nations,  The,  P.  A.  Ogg,  Chant. 
Law,  Practi<?o  of,  in  New  York,  H.  B.  Howland,  Cent. 
Law.  The :  Is  It  Too  Dear  ?  F.  Dolman,  Str. 
Leo  XIII.'s  Busy  Holiday,  A.  Dlarlstit,  Cath. 
Lepanto,  Battle  of,  ,T.  B.  O'Connor,  Ros. 
Libertv.  Personal,  S.  F.  Scoval,  Horn,  September. 
Life :  \Vhat  Is  It  ?  W.  M.  Salter,  OC. 
Lincoln  and  Seward,  Recollections  of,  J.  M.  Scovel,  Orer. 
Lipton,  Sir  Thomas,  Lavinia  Hart,  Cos. 
Literature,  Electricity  and,  B.  Karr,  Arena. 
Liturgies  in  Non-Lit ureical  Churches,  W.  S.  Pratt,  AJT. 
Log  Drive  of  the  Main  Menominee.  S.  E.  White,  JnnM. 
Lombroso  In  Science  and  Fiction,  G.  C.  Speranza,  GBag. 
London,  I^odging-Houses  in.  Old  and  New,  Cham. 
London,  Rapid-Transit  Problem  in,  F.  J.  Spragne,  Eng. 
Lottery,  Louisiana,  Campaign  Against  the,  ft.  Carradine, 

JunM. 
Ijowe,  Sir  Hudson,  Vindication  of,  R.  C.  Seaton.  NatR. 
Lyrical  Anthologies,  Three,  C.  L.  Moore,  Dial,  September Ift. 
Lyttelton,  Sir  Thomas,  Maud  Lyttelton,  NatR. 
McKinley,  President  William : 

Address  at  Buffalo,  September  5, 1901,  AMRR. 

Death  of  tlie  President,  W.  Wellman,  AMRR;  Atlant; 
A.  P.  Doyle,  Cath. 

McKinley,  President  William,  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
AMRR;  E.  Ridley,  AngA;  J.  W.  HamUton,  Contem: 
H.  L.  West,  Forum ;  P.  Cams,  OC. 

Tragedy,  The,  and  Its  Behests.  M.  W.  Stryker,  Ev. 
Magicians,  Modern,  J.  P.  Coughlin,  JnnM. 
Man,  Civilized,  Antiquity  of,  A.  H.  Sayce,  AJT. 
Man,  Tripartite  Nature  of,  S.  W.  Howland,  BibS. 
Martlneau,  James.  F.  H.  Foster,  PRR. 
Match  Puzzles  ana  I'roblems,  R.  Saxon,  Pear. 
Maximite,  the  New  Explosive,  H.  Maxim,  FrL. 
Medical  Profession,  Organization  of  the,  P.  M.  Foshay. 

Forum. 
Mercury,  Visibility  of,  G.  S.  Jones.  Pop  A,  September. 
Mermillod,  Cardinal,  T.  L.  L.  Teeling,  ACQR. 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference,  J.  W.  Johnston,  AMRR 
Middle  Ages,  Transition  to  the,  J.  S.  Banks,  LQ. 
Miles,  George  H.,  Sketch  of,  T.  E.  Cox,  Cath. 
Military  Science,  Progress  of,  as  a  Caose  of  the  Decline  of 

War,  J.  von  Bloch,  Deut. 
Milwaukee,  City  of,  BankN Y,  September. 
Mine  Workers' Life  and  Aims,  J.  MitcheH,  Cos. 
Ministry,  The  Call  to  the,  J.  A.  Clutz,  Luth. 
Missions: 

Aintab,  Turkey,  Anniversaries  at,  A.  Fuller,  MIsH. 

Bissell,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  Fifty  Years  of  Service  by,  H.  J. 
Bruce,  MisH. 

Benin  Islands,  C.  Johnson,  MisR,  September. 

Ceylon,  American  Board  Deputation  in,  J.  L.  Barton, 
MisH. 

Chinese  Indemnities  and  the  Church,  L.  J.  Davles,  MisR, 
Septeml)er. 

Eliot,  John,  A.T.Pier8on,Mi8R,  September. 

Foreign  Missions,  G.  Trobridge.  NC. 

Hawaiian  Islands  and  Their  People,  H.  W.  EYost,  MliB« 
September. 

Hunan,  China,  Opening  of,  G.  John,  MisR,  September. 

India  of  To-day.  H.  M.  Lawson,  MisR,  September. 

Japan,  Awakening  in,  T.  M.  MacNair,  MlsR,  September. 

Japan  Mission,  Annual  Meeting  of  the,  D.  W.  Leaned, 
MisH. 

Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  M.  C  Hanii, 
MisR,  September. 

Korea,  Diseases  and  Doctors  in,  H.  M.  Bmen,  MlsR,  Sep* 
tember. 

Korean  Characteristics,  J,  S.  Gale,  MisR,  September. 

Martyrs  in  China,  At  the  Graves  of  the,  Laella  Miner. 
MisR,  September. 

Parker,  Rev.  Edwin  Wallace,  H.  Mansell,  HIsR,  Sep- 
tember. 

Winchester  Conference  of  Missionaries  to  Xon-CathoHoSi 
W.  L.  Sullivan,  Cath. 
Mithi,  Prehistoric,  Ruins  of,  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Ellis,  Home. 
Mohammedans,  W^omen  Among.  R.  V.  Rcmers,  UBas. 
Moon,  The  Wet  and  Dry,  A.  K.  Bartlett,  PopA. 
Monopolies  and  Fair  Dealing,  C.  S.  Devas,  IJE. 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Doctrine  of  Permanent  Intemt, 

A.  B.  Hart,  AHR. 
Moore.  Thomas,  S.  E.  Saville,  We«t. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Morocco,  Notes  on,  Isabella  L.  Bishop,  BfonR. 
Moslem  Confraternities  of  North  Africa,  W«   B. 

Black. 
Mountain  (MImbing,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Pear. 
Music,  Mystic,  W.  RlcliardsTTemp. 
Music.  Programme— IV.,  B.  B.  Hill,  Mm,  S«ptanibtr. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


datiny.  OrMt.  Tdl*  of  the— X..  W.  H,  Pllehett,  Com. 

Nntional  Tf  pes.  Change  of.  Chum. 

SatnrallBt  Clubs,  Chaalauquii  Junior,  J.  W.  Sfeneer.  Chant. 

Nautical  Nomenclature,  C.  W.  MeKsy.  O. 

Nantllns.  Living.  Notts  on.  B.  Dean.  ANat. 

" — '  "-- "■■Tituukot.H.  H.  Lewis,  NEng. 

„..„._ AMRR 

New  York  City ;  see  also  Taramany  Hall, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  L.  Hawley,  Mnn. 

Charter.  Reylsed,  The  Mayor  and  the.  G.  L.  RiTeS.  NAR. 

Financial  Problema,  B.  a.  Coler.  NAR. 

Franchises,  Public,  PI  raiyot,  R,  B.  BowVer.  Atlant. 

Jerome.  Judjte.  ami  CIvlcHoneaty.  A.  Ooodrlcb,  WW. 

New  York,  The  Newer,  G.  B.  Clark.  CasM. 

Police  Corruption.  Nalloniil  Danger  from,  F.  Moss,  Nar. 

Unlfleatlon  ot  New  York,  T.  R.  Dawley.  Jr.,  Ont. 
Nickel  ateel.  AppUcHtlnns  of.  C,  E.  OuUlaume.  Eng. 
North  Pole,  FlnJlnK  a  Way  to  the.  Black, 


ReconatmetloQ  and  Dlsfranchlwrnent.  Atlant. 
Reconstruction,  UndolDg  of,  W.  A.  Dunning.  Atlant. 

Raferendum,  Imperative  Need  ot  the,  B.  O.Tlower,  Arena. 
Regicide  In  tlie  Nlneteentb  Ceolury.  S.  R.  Chester.  Gent. 
RellfflaQ :  Its  ImpDliea  and  1U  Ends,  J.  H.  Leuba.  Blb.«. 
Religion,  Progresslre,  for  the  New  Age,  W.  Qoddard.  NC. 
ReilsloD,  Value  of.  Q.  E.  Moore.  IJB, 
Rey^utlonary  Parties  In  New  York.  C.  Becker.  AHR. 
Rhyme.Tyrannyof.W.C.  Lawton.  Chaut. 
Rlght-Handed  ?TVhy  Are  We.  H.  B.  Bare,  Pear. 
RoadB.  Good,  as  a  Good  InTeatment,  E.  Mayo.  WW. 
Roman  Cathollclam,  German  Revolt  Against,  F.CIaar  PRR 
Roman  CatholicUm.  Proepecls  ot.  W.  Barry.  NalR.    ' 
Rome.  Intolerable  Situation  It),  O.  D.  Tecchia,  West 
Rome.  Walk  In,  O.  Kuhns.  Chaut. 
~  •■—••■    Theodore,    AMRR;   D.    E    Frallck 


North  Pole.  On  tbe  Way  to  the,  Marquis  vi 

Deut. 
Novelist,  True  Reward  of  (he.  F.  Noirls,  WW. 

Nyssens.  Albert.  C.  Dejace.  RGen.  

Observatory.  3lount  Low  Railway,  E.  L.  Larkln,  PopA,  Sep-       St.  Helena,  Prlsoj 


AngA;  P.  Blgelow,  Contem:  O,  Gunton,  Guilt:  D    a' 


esldent  Theodore ;  Addrena  at  the  Mlnne. 


Onlers  and  DccoratlonB.  Royal.  F.  Cunll(te-Owen,  Mnn. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Fifty-seventli   Congress,   chosen 
The  New     jg^^  year  on  the  date  of  the  Presiden- 

Congress.         .    ,   "^  ,        .  ,         .  ,  i         i.    • 

tial  election,  begins  the  work  of  its 
first  session  on  Monday,  December  2.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  it  isstrongly 
Republican.  Both  branches,  indeed,  of  the  new 
Congress  have  a  slightly  increased  Republican 
majority.  In  round  figures  there  are  about  200 
Republicans  and  150  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Populists  and  Silverites 
numbering  only  6  or  8.  In  the  Senate  there  are 
several  vacant  seats,  and  Delaware,  notably-,  is 
without  representation  owing  to  the  protracted 
deadlock  in  the  Legislature  caused  by  the  per- 
sistence of  the  fight  for  and  against  Addicks.  A 
full  Senate  consists  of  90  members,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  working  plurality  of  about  20. 
An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  tlie  last  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
reelected.  For  example,  all  but  one  of  Indiana's 
13  members  belonged  to  the  last  Congress. 
There  is  only  one  new  member  in  Iowa's  delega- 
tion of  11.  In  Missouri's  15  seats  there  is  not 
a  single  change.  The  delegations  from  Maine 
and  Connecticut,  from  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
from  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota,  remain  exactly 
as  in  tlie  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  Eleven  out  of 
the  \'l  Michigan  members  are  reelected,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  States  there  are  only  one  or  two 
changes.  Generally  speaking,  the  very  strong 
He[)ublican  States  of  the  North  and  the  solid 
Democratic  States  of  the  South  have  returned 
their  old  representatives.  But  changes  are  more 
numerous  in  the  States  where  parties  are  some- 
what evenly  divided.  Thus,  New  York's  dele- 
gation of  34  members  contains  12  men  who  did 
not  sit  in  the  last  Congress,  and  there  are  9  new 
members  from  Ohio  in  a  total  delegation  of  21. 
Illinois  has  6  new  members  in  a  total  of  22,  and 
Pennsylvania  8  or  9  in  a  delegation  of  30. 


Q^  .  ^^.  Thus,  in  personnel,  and  also,  presuma- 
ofthe  bly,  in  organization,  the  Fifty-seventh 
House.  Congress  will  be  very  much  like  its 
predecessor.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Hon. 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  is  again  to  be 
chosen  by  the  House  as  its  Speaker,  in  which 
case  there  will  devolve  upon  him  the  delicate  and 
responsible  task  of  appointing  the  committees. 
But  this  will  be  an  easier  undertaking  than  usual, 
because  undoubtedly  the  committees  will  in  the 
main  stand  as  they  were  in  the  Fifty -sixth  Con- 
gress, most  of  the  principal  chairmanships  being 
retained  by  their  former  holders.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  the  chairman,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  of  Maine,  has  been  Sereno  E.  Payne,  of  New 
York.  Of  similarly  high  rank  is  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  at  the  head  of  which  has  been 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois.  A  committee 
that  is  likely  to  have  great  special  importance  in 
the  work  of  the  new  Congress  is  that  dealing 
with  the  isthmian  canal  question,  of  which 
William  P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  has  been  chair- 
man. Of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
John  A.  T.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  served  as  chairman 
through  the  period  of  the  Spanish  and  Philippine 
wars  and  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army. 
With  40,000  troops  still  remaining  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  vaded  interests  of  the  remodeled 
army,  Mr.  Hull's  committee  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  very  great  importance. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
8"enau.      "V^ice- President  of  the  United  States 

is  the  presiding  oflBcer  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  during  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth 
Congresses  the  Senate  will  be  presided  over  by 
one  of  its  own  members.  It  is  probable  that 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  will  serve  in  this  capa- 
city for  the  coming  four  years, — that  is  to  say, 
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Ijei-s  of  C'onjrresB  must  feel  tiio  more  sense  of 
i-esponsibility  for  their  own  views  and  votee,  aince 
it  will  b«  less  easy  tlian  at  some  former  times  to 
support  merely  partisan  progranuinja  or  to  follow 
roiiifortalily  in  line  bcliind  recognized  leaders. 
'I'liiis,  •III  a  niiiiil>cr  of  important  questions  it  is 
|riiiii^  to  l>e  fonnd  unusually  ilifficult  to  persuade 
members  of  I'unfiii'Ss  to  accept  and  support* 
given  positiuii  as  a  test  of  party  allegiance.  There 
iH  a  wide  differeniie  of  opinion,  for  example,  abont 
steiimRliip  sutisiilies  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likelT 
tliHi.  tlie  Kepublicans  could  be  united  npon  ut 
snbitidy  sclieine  tliat  they  would  accept  as  em- 
bodying purty  policy.  It  is  quite  possible  tliati 
similar  itifliculty  may  be  encountered  in  respect 
to  the  question  ot  making  large  trade  conceasiom 
to  Culta,  and  also  as  regards  tbe  more  geaenl 
questions  of  i-Cfiprodty,  tariff- revision,  redactioB 
of  intenial-revenue  taxes,  and  other  problemaof 
ti'udu  [lolicy  and  taxation.  While  there  ii  do 
reusoii  to  look  forward  to  factioaal  diviKoiu 
amon^  the    Republicans   on    these    or  on  other 


until  after  a  Vice-President  is  elected  in  11)04 
and  inaugurated  in  1905.  The  Senate  appoints 
its  own  committees,  and  tlie  presiding  officer 
merely  acts  as  chairman  in  the  strict  pariiameu' 
tary  si-nse.  Senator  Krye  has  stood  first  on  the 
list  (if  members  of  the  Committee  on  Koreign  Re- 
lations since  the  death  of  Senator  Davia.  of  Min- 
nesota, who  was  chairman  of  thiit  committee. 
InHsniuch  as  the  Senate  tisiialiy  n'lweri-es  the 
seniority  principle,  this  cliairniaiisliip  wouhl  nat- 
iirully  have  devolved  \i\nm  Mr.  Prye  if  !ie  had 
desireil  it.  Htit  be  prrfei-s  ici  retjiin  liis  chair^ 
mnnship  of  tlie  ('iitnmitti'e  on  Cnnimi'rce.  a  posi- 
tion I  Imt  lie  jnslly  regards  a*i  one  of  great  and 
ever-giowing  iiii|>ortanci-.  Xext  on  tlie  list  of 
memiiers  of  ibe  Foreign  Relations  (!ommiltee  is 
Senator  Cnlloni.  of  Illinois,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  he  made  ciinirnian. 


Legltlatiae 


Congress  s 

bar 


ml.li 


will  throughout  tbeconi.lrv 
is  »t  full  nood  un<l  mere  par 
It  does  not  follow,  however. 
an  inviting  one  for  anv  pan 
legislation.  There  has  Pel 
leadersliip  in  either  parly  tliat  Cong 
country  liave  been  inclined  torci'ogn 
authoritative.  Tbis  need  not  lie  a  n 
gret,  for  it  only  means  tbat  tlie  indi' 


a  time  of  very 
lie  He])ulihcan 
period  of  good- 
!iich  patriotism 
ling  at  low  ebb. 
tlie  situation  is 
programme  of 
been     so    little 


and  tlie 
s  liiglily 


rUTS,  or  KAIMB. 

questions,  there  is  ample  prospect  of  open,  honeit, 
and  inde[)endent  discussion  of  all  sach  queatioa 
whenever  they  present  themselves. 

Mnch  of  the  most  important  legiil*- 
1'flttiL'^.     '*';'^*   "*"■''   "f  ^«   Fifty-fifth  sad 

Fifty -sixth  Oongreeses  vas  done  anikr 
tbe  stress  of  exceptional  conditions  branght  abcmt 
by  war.  The  President,  u  commander -in- chief 
of  tlie  army  and  navy,  was,  under  tlioae  oimui- 
slanccs,  entitled  to  nnusnal  inflaemee.     Fstliot- 
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ism  seemed  to  call  for  tlie  upholding  of  President 
McKiiiley's  hands,  and  the  measures  that  lie 
favored — financial,  military,  and  otherwise — were 
loyally  adopted  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  that  added 
mucli  to  the  impression  oT  finn  purpose  and 
unileii   front  Iha 


tlia 


L'ill  n 


country  w 

as  making  upon 

'liere  is  no 

.  reason  to  think 

attach  di 

le  weight  to  the 

men  in  private  life  qualified  to  spealc  for  Bub- 
stantial  interests, — whether  labor,  finance,  in- 
dustrial capital,  protected  manufactures,  or  ship- 
ping,— and  to  representatives  of  the  interests  of 
localities,  such  as  particular  States  or  insular 
possessions.  By  virtue  of  this  plan  of  conferring 
with  leading  public  men  and  with  representa- 
tives of  particular  interests  or  places,  the  Presi- 
dent lias  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mediate drifts  and  currents  of  American  public 
opinion  that  no  other  man  can  be  said  to  possess 
so  completely.  Such  an  understanding  could 
but  lend  an  air  of  firm  grasp  to  the  President's 
discussion  of  leading  questions  in  his  first  mes- 
sage. Natnrally,  he  will  he  in  full  harmony 
with  the  positions  of  the  Cabinet  officers  touch- 
ing their  respective  departments,  but  he  will  not 
follow  the  custom  of  embodying  in  the  message 
a  summary  of  departmental  information. 


^^  The  Isthmian  Canal  Coi 
eatj  which  Admii'al  Walker  is  the  chair- 
"""'*■  man,  appointed  three  years  ago,  was  ' 
expected  to  have  its  final  report  ready  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress  in  December,  and  to  tliat  end 
was  in  session  at  Washington  last  month.  A  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  the  use  ol 
this  commission  in  the  making  of  surveys  and 
the  supply  to  Congress  and  the  country  of  more 
complete  information  than  had  ever  before  been 
obtained.  The  preliminary  reports  of  this  com- 
mission favored  the  Nicaragua  route.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  officers  of  the  French  Pa- 
nama Canal  Company  have  been  conferring  with 


views  and  recoiiimcndalions  of  President  Roose- 
velt. But  after  a  period  of  strenuous  public 
activity  the  time  has  arrived  for  careful  delibera- 
tion and  full  debate,  and  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress is  likely  lo  prove  itself  a  rather  careful  and 
conservative  body. 

_     ,     ,     Meanwhile,   the  President's  Message 

PrxaUent  .„  _     ,'  .11 

k'lll    not    have    oc  as  oned    m     I      if 


iurprise    o      1  sq    etude 


Roosevelt  recognizes  to  tl  e  most  t 
and  responsibility  of  Co  gr  s  as  a  coorl  ae 
branch  of  the  (iovernme  a  d  1  e  w  11  io  1  s 
full  part  to  maintain  that  1  ar  o  v  of  ew  a  1 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  n  al  es;  ct  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  that  are 
always  necessary  in  this  country  if  anything 
whatever  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  that  end 
the  President  has  taken  the  principal  leaders 
and  chairmen  of  committees  of  both  houses  into 
his  confidence  during  the  preparation  of  bis 
message,  and  he    has  also  listened  willingly  to 
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the  canal  commissioners  at  Wasliinglon  willi  tlie 
object  of  bringing  about  a  piircbasu  of  their  un- 
finislicd  work  by  the  Unitud  Statos.  It  ia  proba- 
ble tliat  Congress  and  the  country  will  continuo  to 
prefer  the  Nicaragua  route  as  attiondcd  and  sup- 
ported by  theWalkiirC.'ommission.  It  is  expected 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  strongly  advocate 
tlio  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  He  will  lie  prej>arfd  to 
transmit  to  tiie  S^tiaW!  a  new  treaty  with  England 
to  supersede  the  Clayton-Biihver  treaty.  This 
was  signed  at  tlie  Statu  department  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Lord  I'annccfoteon  November  18.  The 
Isthmian  ('anal  Commission  has  embodied  a  very 
high  order  of  engineering  talent,  and  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  Udieve  that  its  services  have  been 
rendered  willi  the  utmost  thorough ne&i,  industry, 
and  fidelity,  as  well  as  with  zeal  and  the  spirit  of 
patriotism. 


Anothe 


very  important  national  c 


iitdueiriai  mission  has  completed  its  work  after 
omm  «i  m,  g^.gp[Q],g  lasting  tliree  yeaiii.  We 
publish  elsewhere, 
from  the  pen  of  I'lo- 
fessor  Lindsay,  of 
the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  ar- 
ticle'smnmarizing 
its  elabomte  investi- 
gations and  rcpoi-ts. 
The  conditions  of 
labor,  trade,  and  in- 
dustrial protection 
of  tliis  countiy  have 
been  8o  exiianstivcly 
examined  by  the  ln> 
dustrial  Commission 

that  its  printed  re-  mh.  ai.beht  i  i.auke. 

port  fills   fourteen  (.■.mnuln-luii.) 

largo  volumes.     l>r. 

Lindsay,  took  csjhti  charge  for  the  cmnmisfiion 
of  portions  of  its  work  relating  to  transjjorta- 
tion,  railway  labor,  etc.  (hie  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  considered  was  that  of  the  so- 
called  trust  movement,  this  portion  of  the 
investigation  lieing  osjwcially  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Jeuks.  of  Cornell  Cniversity.  These  mas- 
sive volumes,  like  those  in  which  the  Isthmian 
Canal  ("ommission  has  retx>rted  its  studies  and 
conclusions,  are  a  veritable  mine  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  guiaance  of  I'ongri'ss  and  the 
instruction  of  the  country.  The  report  of  this 
Inilustrial  Commission  will  bo  made  at  a  favor- 
able moment,  Ix^cause  the  public  mind  is  excep- 
tionally open  to  conviction,  and  thei-c  has  not  for 
a  long  time  licen  so  little  disposition  to  act  first 
and  think  afterward. 


The  data  of  various  kinds  comprised 

*  "'offct'.'"'*  ^**  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission will  be  peculiarly  pertinent  in 

view  of  the  proposition  to  create  a  new  cabinet 
portfoho  of  commei-ce  and  industry.  It  is  under- 
stood that  President  Roosevelt  will  recommend 
t)ie  creation  of  sucli  a  department.  The  relation 
of  the  Government  to  commerce  and  industry  ig 
already  vast  and  intricate  ;  and  the  bbtorj-  of  tLe 
early  future  of  the  United  States  is  destined  more 
than  ever  before  to  be  a  history  of  indusliy  and 
trade.  Every  great  modern  government  exists 
in  large  part  for  the  sake  of  safeguarding  and 
developing  the  economic  activities  of  tlie  people. 
The  government  of  England,  especially,  is  com- 
mercial in  its  motive.  The  pending  question  of 
tariff  reciprocity  in  this  country,  for  example,  ii 
not  one  that  concerns  primarily  tije  national  ei- 
cheqner, — that  is  to  say,  is  not  essentiallv  » 
(juestion  of  public  finance  ;  hut  it  is  rather  » 
question  of  trade  policy  affecting  labor  ud 
capital.  In  like  manner  the  pending  question  of 
steamship  subsidies  is  one  that  does  not  concern 
primarily  any  of  the  existing  executive  depsit- 
nients.  The  oversight  of  the  country's  tradedocs 
not  belong  in  the  nature  of  the  c^se  to  the  Suia 
Department  or  the  Treasury  Dejiartment  :  but  it 
would  afford  very  im|K>rtaDt  functions  for  a  de- 
partment of  commerce.  If  great  corporationt 
and  combinations  of  capital  are  in  the  future  to 
lie  brought  under  national  supervision,  whetLer 
witli  or  without  a  constitutional  amendment.  Bueh 
oversight  must  be  exercised  tlivough  executive 
ofBcere  ;  and  the  interests  involved  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  would  hardly  seem  feasible  to 
deal  with  them  tlirough  a  bureau  or  a  permanent 
counnission  attached  either  to  the  Ti-easury  or 
the  Inti'Hor  Department.  A  hundred  considera- 
tions, in  short,  point  toward  the  advisability  of  a 
new  executive  department  headed  by  an  officer  of 
cabinet  rank  to  concern  itself  with  matters  of 
national  commerce  and  industry.  It  would  seen 
as  if  the  creation  of  such  a  department,  and  the 
apjtointment  of  an  energetic  and  able  man  attbt 
head  of  it,  with  assistants  possessing  scientific 
knowh'ilge  and  administrative  ability,  might 
prove  to  lie  the  necessary  point  of  departure  for 
a  gradual  reconstruction  of  A  nierican  policy  r- 
sjiecting  the  national  economic  life. 


Constrfatiim  ^^  ''''®  ''"'^  ^^  *PP"*clnng;  for  CoB- 

theSrason-a  gress  to  convene,  and  aa  leaders  in 
"'*'  both  houses  were  ebowing  diapoti- 
tion  to  express  themselves  upon  the  forthcom- 
ing session  and  its  work,  it  became  more  ud 
more  manifest  that  they  were  of  almost  one  ac- 
cord in  their  determination  that  CoD^tiw 
do  nothing  rash  or  radical.     FromiDeDt  £ 
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rial  leaders  argued  that  the  business  of  tlie  coun- 
try is  in  good  condition,  that  the  country  has 
borne  magnificently  tlie  sliock  that  came  with 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  that  we 
have  gone  through  the  excitement  and  distrac- 
tion of  a  foreign  war,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
military  and  territorial  expansion,  and  that  on 
every  account  it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  now 
upon  a  line  of  legislative  action  that  might  seri- 
ously disturb  the  course  of  business  prosperity. 
Certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
protracted  and  passionate  agitation  that  anything 
can  be  accomplished  for  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  or  the  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  policy, 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  conservatism  of  these  Sen- 
atorial leaders.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
henceforth  the  tariff  question  should  be  the  foot- 
ball of  political  parties.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  introduce  considerable  modifications  in  several 
schedules  by  common  consent,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  any  harmful  agitation  whatsoever.  Our 
industries,  generally  speaking,  have  reached  a 
point  of  matui'ity.  How  best  to  safeguard  and 
pi-omote  their  further  development,  while  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  status  of  American  labor, 
is  a  subject  that  calls  for  patient  and  skillful  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  statesmen,  business  men, 
and  political  economists.  Meanwhile,  the  coun- 
trv  is  doing  very  weU  indeed,  and  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  abrupt  action. 

The  great  demand  of  the  day  in  all 
Facts  in  the  departments  of  life  and  activity  is  for 
^"*^'  real  knowledge.  The  isthmian -canal 
question  has  been  before  the  country  for  several 
decades,  yet  Congress  was  doubtless  justiiSed  in 
expending  a  million  dollars  for  this  latest  inquiry 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  requisite 
information  was  still  lacking  upon  which  to  base 
action  so  momentous  as  the  construction  of  an 
iiiteroceanic  waterway.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  Congress  will  decide  that  the  country  can- 
not take  up  the  ship-subsidy  question  without  far 
more  knowledge  than  it  now  possesses.  The 
more  that  topic  is  discussed  the  plainer  does  it 
V>ecome  that  almost  nobody  understands  it  at  all. 
'J'here  is  an  oft-quoted  remark  of  Bismarck's  to 
the  effect  that  only  two  men — himself  and  one 

other had  ever  undei'stood  the  Schleswig-Hol- 

stein  question,  and  that  the  other  man  was  long 
since  dead.  Before  a  country  like  ours  can  enter 
upon  an  important  phase  of  economic  policy  like 
the  paying  of  subsidies  to  develop  the  business 
of  sailing  merchant  ships  under  the  American 
Wa.^^  tliere  must  be  a  great  many  men  who  firmly 
believe  that  they  understand  the  subject  in  its 
principal  bearings.  With  all  deference  to  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  its  recent  discussion, 


we  may  venture  to  assert  the  belief  that  there 
are  not  25  people  out  of  the  75,000,000  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  who  could  pass  an  ex- 
amination that  would  show  them  sufficiently  wise 
and  well-informed  to  proceed  at  once  to  formulate 
an  American  policy  for  developing  the  merchant 
marine  by  means  of  ship  subsidies. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  men, 
^^procfty!'  doubtless,  who  could  pass  an  intelli- 
gent examination  upon  the  subject  of 
tariff  reciprocity.  But  this  subject  also  is  one 
that  offers  difficulties  of  a  most  exasperating  na- 
ture ;  and  it  requires  most  careful  study  and  ex- 
amination. Reciprocity  as  Mr.  Blaine  con- 
ceived of  it  a  dozen  years  ago  was  a  part  of  his 
large  western -hemisphere  policy,  which  had  its 
political  as  well  as  its  commercial  bearings.  His 
thought  was  not  of  trade  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  rather  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  direct  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  republics  on 
the  plan  of  opening  our  ports  to  West  Indian 
sugar  and  tobacco,  and  to  South  American  cof- 
fee, hides,  and  other  leading  products,  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  that  would  admit  Ameri- 
can goods  to  those  countries  on  terms  greatly 
superior  to  those  granted  to  European  countries. 
The  future  historian  of  American  political  and 
trade  policy  will  probably  justify  Mr.  Blaine's 
proposal  as  statesmanlike  in  a  high  sense,  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  existed 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  historian  will  recite  as  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  the  series  of  political  acci- 
dents and  partisan  decisions  that  thwarted  and 
blighted  Mr.  Blaine's  brilliant  policy.  But  the 
conditions  are  more  complicated  to-day,  and  it 
would  be  correspondingly  difficult  to  set  forth 
a  consistent  and  acceptable  plan  of  reciprocity. 
It  was  evident  last  month  that  practical  business 
men,  irrespective  of  party  lines,  were  proposing 
to  take  these  questions  of  reciprocity  and  tariff- 
revision  into  their  own  hands.  An  important 
convention  of  manufacturers,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search,  of  Phila- 
delphia, met  at  Washington  to  formulate  their 
views  in  favor  of  a  reciprocity  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  league  of  American  agricultural 
producers,  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Myrick,  was  preparing  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  concessions  in  favor  of  Cuban  or 
other  foreign  sugar  or  tobacco,  while  a  delega- 
tion from  Cuba  arrived  at  Washington  to  pre- 
sent arguments  and  petitions  for  the  opening  of 
the  American  market  to  Cuba's  chief  productions. 
It  will  be  found  hard  indeed  to  reconcile  the  di- 
verse views  that  will  be  presented  to  Congress. 
In  this  matter,  therefore,  as  in  others,  the  one 
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or  expensive.     A  permanent  census  ofBce  wooM 

actually  save  money,  while  securing  better  resnlli 
than  are  possible  by  the  present  method. 

The  work  of  the  census  of  1900  it 
CtaTut'oMt   exceptionally  well  advanced,  and  iti 

principal  tabulations  will  be  completed 
next  summer, — two  years  after  the  enumeration 
was  made.  In  previous  census- takings,  from 
four  to  six  years  has  been  required  for  collating 
ami  (inally  publishing  tlie  immense  mass  of  dib 
colli'cled  concerning  population,  agriculture,  and 
otiier  matters  of  chief  inquiry.  Few  people  hav« 
paused  to  consider  how  vast  are  the  coniputationi 
uecossaiy  to  avi-ive  at  what  would  appear  to  be 
simple  and  summary  conclusions.  Two  or  thr« 
tlmiiannd  iieoplo  are  still  at  work  in  the  censui 
oflicc  at  Washington  tabulating  the  reports  sent 
in  l>y  the  local  enumerators  and  agents.  From 
time  to  lime  the  Census  Bureau  completes  and 
sends  out  biiiletiiia  covering  some  particular  in- 
.™.-  -"■  spKH  OF  piionucEUB  LKAUuE      q,jirv.     Up  to  tile  beginning  ot  Noveinlier,  tliere 


thing  needful  is  full  and  clear  knowledge  of  tlie 
changed  conditions,  and  of  the  probable  ri'sults 
of  a  given  line  of  action.  More  and  more  we 
shall  accept  the  idea  lliiit  llie  vast  undertakings 
of  a  governniimt  like  ours  must  be  based  upon 
scientific  knowledge.  A  iid  far  from  grudging 
what  it  costs  to  make  investigations  and  collate 
facte  as  preliminary  Hi  important  decisions,  we 
shall  realize  tliat  such  outlays  are  the  best  and 
most  economical  of  all  public  investments. 


ImpBrtante  of 


1  point  is  the  gatliering  and 

It  of  statistical  facts,  such  as 

*"■*■  has  been  performed  thi-oiigh  the  Cen. 
SUB  Bureau.  Hacli  work  is  simply  imiisponsable  ; 
its  results  are  in  ihrinaml  at  every  turn.  We 
sliouhl  insist  u[»on  its  constant  iinprovement  in 
Bcojie,  method,  un<l  ai-cui«cy.  To  that  end  the 
Census  Buittau  should  not  \ie  reestablished  for 
each  decennial  period,  but  should  liiive  a  continu- 
ous existence.  A  gn-at  army  of  sutioniinato  em- 
ployees is,  of  courw.  iKiedeil  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  the  organization 
should  not  he  allowi^d  to  clisappear.  There  is 
work  of  first-class  importance  for  thi'  census  office 
to  do  through  every  working  day  of  every  year 
of  the  (hicade,  as  well  as  in  the  tenth  year,  in 
which  there  must  l)e  a  counting  of  lieads.  This 
idea  of  a  permanent  census  bureau  has  l>e('n  un- 
der discussion  for  tim  or  twelve  years.  Congi-ess 
ought  now  to  adopt  it  in  principle,  leaving  details 
to  be  worked  out  in  theliglitof  esporience.  The 
creation  of  a  permanent  bureau  is  the  necessary 
starting  point.      It  need  not  be  very  i-ltibornte 


(Chief  atatliitlclu  for  popnUUnn.} 

had  been  issued  106  of  these  brochures.  Thio, 
No.  103,  issued  on  October  10,  contained  taUM 
summing  up  the  population  of  the  country  br 
sex,  general  nativity,  and  color.  Number  106, 
issued  on  the  last  day  of  October,  summania 
the  population  by  school,  militia,  and  voting 
ages.  These  bulletins  contain  information  of  tin 
utmost  value.  Thus,  the  statistics  show  in  tt 
encouraging  way  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
I'nited  States  as  respects  its  foreigo  elenmitt  tt 
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population.  In  1900,  only  13.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  was  foreign -born  The  native 
population  had  increased  22.5  per  cent,  in  the 
decade,  as  against  12.4  per  cent,  for  the  foreign- 
born.  The  school-age  tables  reveal  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  for  the  entire  country  95.4  per  cent, 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  years  is  native-born,  and  only  4.6  is  for- 
eign-born. In  the  Southern  States,  as  a  rule, 
the  foreign -born  population  of  school  age  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  State  of 
Xew  York  it  is  12  per  cent.,  in  Massachusetts 
l,").!^.  and  in  Connecticut  12.7.  In  New  York, 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis,  where 
the  problems  of  education  are  on  that  account  of 
a  peculiar  nature. 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  it  is  ob- 
Evidencea     yious  that  with  Sufficient  enerery  and 

of  Progress.    ....  ...  ,  ,  ^^ 

mtelligence  applied  to  the  work  of  ele- 
mentary education  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  take  the  children  of  foreign -born  parents  and 
train  them  into  thoroughgoing  Americans,  with 
a  good  use  of  the^  English  language  and  a  proper 
sense  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  our  citizenship. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  population  statis- 
tics in  detail  must  greatly  assist  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  educational  work  that  constitutes-  the 
principal  task  of  our  generation  in  this  country. 
The  race  statistics  show  that  the  white  population 
continues  to  grow  appreciably  faster  than  the 
colored.  The  mortality  statistics,  though  confess- 
edly far  from  accurate,  for  reasons  beyond  the 
power  of  the  census  office  to  control,  show  at  least 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general  con- 
ditions of  health  improve  from  decade  to  decade, 
and  that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try is  steadily  increasing.  Such  data  lend  en- 
couragement to  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
medical  investigation  and  intelligent  sanitary 
rules  and  regulations.  Gr^-dually  improved  meth- 
ods as  respects  sewers,  water-supply,  control  of 
infectious  diseases,  inspection  of  milk  and  food 
supplies,  and  improved  knowledge  of  private  as 
well  as  public  hygiene,  are  working  a  profound 
revolution.  The  careful  application  of  statistical 
tests  proves  such  progress,  and  enables  one  com- 
munity to  profit  by  the  experience  of  another. 

c    ....      ^  Apropos   of   the    movement   that   is 

Statistics  of       '^       ^ .  ,  •  -,         1       <%  1 

Negro  nut'  sweepmg  the  entire  bouth  for  the 
eracy  exclusiou  of  illiterate  negroes  from 
the  voting  privilege,  some  of  the  tables  of  this 
bulletin  of  October  31  are  of  especial  timeliness 
and  interest.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  correct,  although  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  be  thought  at  first  blush  to  divide 
the  literate  from  the  illiterate  and  make  a  coiTect 


count  of  the  two  classes.  The  man  who  can 
merely  write  his  name  and  read  a  few  words  may, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  as  uneducated  as  the 
man  who  happens  not  to  have  learned  to  sign  his 
name.  According  to  this  report,  of  the  entire 
body  of  negro  men  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  in 
the  United  States,  52.7  per  cent,  are  literate  and 
47.3  are  illiterate.  As  showing  the  results  of 
American  schools  in  the  Northern  States  where 
the  foreign -born  population  chiefly  exists,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that,  whereas  11.5 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  white  male  population 
above  the  age  of  twenty- one  is  illiterate,  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  voting  age  who  were 
born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents  are 
classed  as  illiterates  ;  while  of  all  the  white  men 
of  voting  age  in  the  country  born  of  native  Amer 
ican  parents,  5.8  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  Taking 
the  negro  males  in  the  Southern  States  of  voting 
age,  the  illiterates  are  61.3  percent,  in  Louisi- 
ana, 59.5  in  Alabama,  56.4  in  Georgia,  54.7  in 
South  Carolina,  53.2  in  Mississippi,  53.1  in 
North  Carolina,  52.5  in  Virginia,  49.5  in  Ken- 
tucky, 47.6  in  Tennessee,  45.1  in  Texas,  44.8 
in  Arkansas,  42.7  in  Delaware,  40.5  in  Mary- 
land, 39.4  in  Florida,  37.8  in  West  Virginia, 
and  31.9  in  Missouri.  In  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  are  a  good  many  negro 
men  of  voting  age,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  them  is  only  11.3;  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  17.5.  In  Kansas,  whither  a  good 
many  negroes  have  gone,  the  percentage  among 
them  of  adult  male  illiteracy  is  28.1.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  has  a  large  negro 
population  in  fairly  good  economic  circumstances, 
the  percentage  of  male  illiteracy  is  26.1.  Tiie 
negro  colony  of  Massachusetts  numbers  40,000 
souls,  and  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

^.  ,  Where  the  negro  element  is  relative- 
ReiatiueRaee  ly  small,  as  in  the  Northern  States,  its 
Population,  educational  progress  would  seem  to 
be  very  considerable.  It  is  to  be  noted  inci- 
dentally that  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  the 
negro  element  is  growing  by  migration  from  the 
South.  Thus,  there  are  now  just  about  as  many 
negroes  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  Missouri,  although 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  almost  twice  as  many 
in  Missouri  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  negroes  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  adult  males  show  an  illiteracy 
of  only  18.3  per  cent.,  have  almost  doubled  in 
numbers  in  the  past  twenty  years.  There  are 
now  more  negroes  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Dela- 
ware, although  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
50  per  cent,  more  in  Delaware.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  the.  white  population  of  Maryland 
has  increased   nearly  230,000,   while  the  negro 
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population  has  increased  less  tlian  15,000.  Vir- 
ginia in  twenty  years  has  gained  312,000  white 
people,  and  has  gained  only  29,000  negroes. 
North  Carolina  in  tlie  same  period  has  gained, 
in  round  figures,  400,000  white  people  and  only 
93,000  negroes.  Tennessee  has  gained  400,000 
white  people  and  only  77,000  negroes.  Missouri 
has  gained  922,000  white  people  and  less  than 
16,000  negroes.  Kentucky  has  gained  almost 
500,000  white  people  and  only  13,000  negroes. 

II       n     f^   These  fit^ures  show  well  enough  that 

Negro  Density    ,  ^       .  ,  1,1 

in  the  Far  the  race  problem  is  not  destined  to  be 
*®"'**  a  very  formidable  one, — whether  from 
the  political,  the  social,  or  the  industrial  j)oint  of 
view, — in  the  former  slave  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  negro  element  in  those  States  remains 
relatively  stationary,  while  the  white  population 
is  growing  rapidly.  If  the  negro  communities  in 
the  Northern  States  like  New  York,  New  .Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  tending  to  increase 
by  a  considerable  percentage,  they  ai*e  still  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  tlie  immense 
general  growth  of  these  prosperous  States.  It  is 
in  the  States  fartlier  South  that  the  negroes  are 
making  their  principal  gains.  The  State  of 
largest  negro  preponderance  ten  years  ago  was 
South  Carolina,  where  there  were  149,117  ne- 
groes to  every  100,000  white  people.  This 
relative  proportion  has  fallen  in  ten  years  to 
140,249.  It  is  altogetlier  likely  tliat  within 
twenty-live  years  the  whites  will  outnumber  the 
blacks  in  Soutli  C.^arolina.  But  in  Mississippi, 
where  ten  years  ago  there  were  136,287  blacks 
for  evt»ry  100,000  whites,  the  proportion  has  in- 
creased to  141,552.  These  arc  the  only  two 
States  now  in  which  the  negroes  outnumber  the 
whites,  although  in  Alabama  and  Florida  the 
relative  proportion  of  negroes  has  increased.  In 
Louisiana,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  relative  de- 
crease of  m^groes  has  been  very  mark(;d.  Thus, 
ten  years  ago  there  were  100, 143  negroes  to  each 
100,000  whites,  wh(?reas  the  new  census  shows 
only  89,199  negroes  to  100,000  whites.  In  Geor- 
gia, the  proportions  of  the  races  have  remained 
almost  stationary,  ihere  being  now  87,600  for 
every  100,000  whites,  whereas  ten  years  ago  there 
were  87,781.  In  Alabama,  there  are  now  82,636, 
and  in  Florida  77,600,  blacks  for  every  100,000 
whites.  All  this  points  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  colored  i)opulation  in  the  relatively 
low  and  warm  regions  of  South  (.'arolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
There  has  also  been  a  greater  pn)portionate  in- 
crease of  blacks  than  of  whites  in  Arkansas  ;  but 
the  whites  are  almost  three-quarters  of  the  popti- 
lation,  and  the  negro  gain  is  unimportant. 


.,  .  In    Alabama, — where   a  little   more 

Alabama  a       ,  ,  ,  ^  ^         •      1  11  1 

Constitution  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male 
Adopted,     ^'i^ites  of  American  parentage  are  re- 
ported as  illiterate,  while  59.5  per  cent,  of  the 
male  negroes  of  voting  age  are  illiterate, — it  is 
de(Jared  that  the  new  constitution  was  adopted 
by  popular  vote  on  November  1 1  ;  and  under  the 
operation'  of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  franchise 
this  entire  mass  of  negro  illiteracy  will  be  at  once 
excluded  from  the  voting  privilege.      Most  oftbe 
white  illiterates  will  probably  )>e  able,  under  ex- 
ceptional clauses,  to  place  their  names  on  the  reg- 
istration books.     But  after  a  limited  period  the 
system    will  work  with   practical    equality,  and 
every  man  of  whatever  race  who  knows  enough 
to  be  morally  entitled  to  exercise  political  privi- 
leges will  be  allowed  to  register  and  vote.     These 
Southern  franchise  systems, — viewed   broadly  in 
their  main  features  rather  than  narrowly  in  their 
minor  details, — bid  fair  to  be   of  advantage  to 
both  races.     They  supply  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  education  and  personal  improvement. 
They  create  at  once  a  bold  and  sweeping  division 
between  the  enfranchised  and  the  disfranchised, 
but  they  do  not  erect  an  arbitrary  or  diflBcult 
barrier.     An  object-lesson  in  the  disadvantages 
of  illiteracy  will  be  constantly  before  tlie  eyes  of 
the  rising  generation  of  both  races.     The  children 
of  native-born  Americans  will  bo  impelled  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  American-born  children 
of  foreign  parents  and  acquire   the  rudiments  of 
an  ordinary  education. 

These  new  franchise  laws  come  At  ft 
Southern  £du-  time  wlieu  the  most  thoughtful  ftnd 
cation.  intelligent  people  of  the  South  are 
more  than  ever  determined  to  improve  pnblic- 
sciiool  facilities  and  promote  in  every  way  the 
cause  of  education.  In  pursuance  of  plans  set 
on  foot  at  the  Southern  Educational  Conference, 
held  last  spring  at  Winston- Salem.  N.  C,  ft 
small  gathering,  composed  principally  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  board  of  this  move- 
ment, was  held  in  New  York  last  month,  ftnd 
was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  of  tho  South.  This  meeting  was  so 
timed  as  to  coincide  with  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  Peabody  Fund  and 
the  Slater  Fund  ;  and  the  work  proposed  to  be 
carried  on  will  be  in  harmony  with  these.  Un- 
like the  Pe{A>ody  and  Slater  boards,  this  nev 
Southern  Education  Board  will  not  have  funds 
to  apportion  in  direct  aid  of  schools,  but  it  will 
gather  facts,  distribute  information,  and  wage  ft 
deliberate  and  continuous  propaganda  in  favor  of 
educational  progress.  It  wUl  do  everything  Ib 
its  power  to  persuade  communitiea  to  tax  them- 
selves for  schools,  and  it  will  interest  itieU  ii 
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plans  for  the  provision  of  competent  teachers. 
It  will  be  prepared  to  show  philanthropists  and 
men  of  wealth  how  great  is  the  need  of  money 
for  educational  work  in  the  South,  and  it  will 
also  show  how  little  of  the  educational  benefi- 
cences of  the  rich  men  of  the  country  have  gone 
to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  where  the 
need  and  the  desert  are  greatest.  For  the  rela- 
tive poverty  of  the  South,  the  responsibility 
belongs,  not  to  that  section,  but  to  the  entire 
country;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  peculiar 
burdens  and  problems  imposed  upon  the  South 
Dy  the  presence  there  of  millions  of  negroes  be- 
long, of  right,  to  the  entire  country, — since  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South  was  concerned  in 
the  origin  of  those  burdens  and  problems. 

,     .         ^  Dr.  J.   L.    M.   Curry,   of   Richmond 

Aims  of  the  and  Washington,  who  is  the  execu- 

Neu,  Movement.  ^^^^  representative  of  the  Feabody  and 

Slater  funds,  will  be  the  general  supervising  di- 
rector of  the  work  of  the  new  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board,  Mr.  Robert  C  Ogden,  of  New  York, 
being  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  George  Foster 
Peabody  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
of  North  Carolina,  secretary.  The  work  of  in- 
vestigation and  of  the  dissemination  of  printed 
matter  is  to  be  carried  on  under  direction  of 
President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  Cooperating  as  active 
directors  in  tlie  field  with  Dr.  Curry  are  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  of  Tulane  University,  at  New 
Orleans  ;  President  Mclver,  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. ,  and 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  Va.  This 
movement  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  useful 
and  valuable  forms  of  education  for  both  races, 
but  it  recognizes  especially  the  necessity  for  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  It  believes  that  the 
right  kind  of  education  is  desirable  for  everybody, 
and  that  the  best  future  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions calls  lor  universal  education  more  than  for 
any  other  one  thing.  It  believes  especially  in 
those  kinds  of  education  that  fit  men  and  women 
for  practical  life, — those  that  promote  progress  in 
a<z:riculture  and  industry.  It  believes  that  the 
worst  thing  that  can  possibly  happen  to  the  negro 
race  in  the  South  is  to  have  any  large  proportion 
of  the  white  race  kept  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
advancement  through  ignoi-ance.  The  South  is 
fortunate  in  having  active  and  enthusiastic  edu- 
cational leaders  of  high  accomplishments,  broad 
views,  and  unselfish  devotion.  The  Noith  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  money  and  much 
noble  effort  to  the  work  of  negro  education  in  the 
South,  but  it  ought  also  to  contribute  with  like 


generosity  to  the  work  of  Southern  white  educa- 
tion. It  is  essential,  furthermore,  from  this  time 
on  that  Northern  men  in  their  educational  work 
in  the  South  for  negroes  should  secure  the  constant 
sympathy,  cooperation,  and  advice  of  the  best 
Southern  men  in  the  States  or  communities 
where  the  schools  in  question  are  located.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  many  sources  that  the 
institutions  for  negroes  founded  in  the  South  by 
Northern  philanthropists  are  constantly  growing 
in  favor,  and  that  the  motives  and  spirit  of  their 
work  are  much  better  understood  among  the 
Southern  white  people  than  in  former  years. 

Mod        More  and  more  such  institutions  are 

Trend  of  Edu-  adapting  themselves  to  the  real  situa- 

catlon.       |.Jqjj       Many    of    them    have   fairly 

grasped  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  education 
for  the  negro  is  to  make  him  as  good  and  useful 
a  negro  as  possible  rather  than  to  make  him  an 
imitation  w^hite  man.  But  the  main  fact  is  that 
the  whole  business  of  education.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West, — whether  for  white  men,  black 
men,  or  red  men, — is  becoming  transformed  by 
new  ideas  to  mean  something  much  more  and 
better  than  mere  text-book  stuffing.  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  make  capable  citizens, 
decent  and  happy  homes,  good  neighbors,  and 
useful  and  efficient  members  of  a  workaday  world. 
According  to  the  new  educational  ideas,  the 
young  negro  who  knows  some  Latin  and  algebra, 
but  who  does  not  know  how  to  plow  corn  with  a 
mule,  is  not  only  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  object, 
but  is  probably  not  so  well  educated  in  the  deep 
sense  of  the  word  as  his  illiterate  brother  who 
actually  understands  plain  farm  work  and  has  the 
moral  character  to  work  faithfully.  But  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  book  learning  is  not  incompatible 
with  practical  training  and  economic  efficiency, 
and  these  things  should  all  go  together. 

The  most  important  of  the  November 
Victories  in  elections  was  that  of  New  York  City, 
the  West.  ^^  which  local  issues  alone  were  con- 
cerned and  party  politics  not  involved.  The 
State  elections  showed  no  falling  off  in  the  pres- 
tige and  strength  of  the  Republican  party. 
Tnis  was  to  have  been  expected,  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  of  these  was  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing Mr.  McKinley's  death  so  impressed  the  coun- 
trv  with  the  loftiness  of  the  President's  charac- 
ter  that  honor  and  credit  were  reflected  upon  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  ;  while  all  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  McKinley,  were  so  thoroughly  approved 
by  the  country  as  in  their  turn  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  party  in  power.     Another  con- 
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dition  favorable  to  Republican 

<!ontinuance  of  general  business    prosperity,    in 
spite    of    tlie    partial    failure  of  tbe  com  crop. 
And  still  anotlier  ground  for  Keiniblican  victory 
lay  in  (lie  fact  that  tbe  Deinocratic    party  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  faotioniil  ilifFerences 
caused  by  its  alliance  with  the  rojuilista  under 
Mr.  Bryan's  leatlersliip.     The  Ucniocrats  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  adhered  this  year  to   Biyanism, 
with  the  result  that 
Mr.    Hiyan's    own 
State  was  carried  bv 
the    Ropnblicans, 
while  the  Heimblicau 
majorityin  Iowa  was 
unusually  large   for 
an    off    year.      The 
new    Iowa  IiPftisla- 
ture  will  contain 
about   125  Republi- 
cans and  25  demo- 
crats.   The  plurality 
of  the  (i  o  V  u  r  n  o  r- 
elect,    Hon.    Albert 
B.  C  u  m  111  i  n  s,  was 
about  83,0(10.     The 

Ohio  campaign  was  (ut.'i'..ti™i'"oi"owfl'!) 

quiet  to  the  point  of 

a|)alhy.  Governor  Nash  was  reiilectcil  by  a  plu- 
rality over  his  Detuocratic  opponent  of  nearly 
68,000.  The  R.-publicans  carried  Hamilton 
County  (Cincinnati),  but  the  Bemocrats  were  suc- 
cessftil  in  Cuyahoga  County  ((.'leveiand),  this 
being  due  to  the  energy  with  which  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson  infused  tax  questions  and  other  local 
iasiies  into  the  campaign. 

In   Pennsylvania,  the   eainpaign  was 

"""""'""■  by  i-eason  of'Hie  ffirt  that  the  Demo- 
crats  bad  formed  a  fusion  with  indi^iumdent  He- 
publicans  in  order  to  wage  a  camjiaigri  on  puivly 
.State  and  IocaI  issue.-=,  with  the  olij^ct  of  rcl'ortning 
the  cnrrii]>t  eoiidilion^i  tliat  have  made  Pennsyl- 
vania's (Htlilicul  ivputiitinn  so  unwavmy.  It  was 
not.  however,  a  forl.unatf  j-par  m  which  to  light 
this  ]»arlicular  batlle.  hecnuse  Ihe  gcnyral  and 
national  cnnpiderm  inns  wliich  were  favnrable  to 
Republican  success  elwvvhere  came  to  the  ri'scue 
of  the  regular  Uciud.lican  ticket  in  Pennsvlvauia. 
The  plurality,  however,  of  ah.iut  .''■(i.Odb  was  a 
small  one  in  vi<;w  of  tbe  huge  Itcpublican  major- 
ities that  I'ennsylvania  gi-iierally  gives.  The 
reform  movenu'ut  in  the  I'bilndelphiu  local  con- 
test was  not  succeasful,  but  it  is  left  in  good 
position  for  the  greater  contest  of  next  venr. 
Meanwhile,  the  Pliiladelphia  refonniTs  are  "very 
much  gratified    by  the  fact  that  ccruiiu  iiuiend- 


inent«  to  the  State  constitution  of  FentiBylvuiii 
were  ratified  at  the  polls,  these  amendmenta  hav- 
ing been  originally  prepared  by  the  Municiptl 
League  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  purpose  being  to 
pavetheway  forapersonal  registration  law.  Th« 
chief  obstacle  to  municipal  reform  in  Fhiladel- 
phia  hitherto  has  been  the  impossibility  of  getting 
an  honest  vote.  Accoiiiing  to  the  statements  of 
the  reformers,  corroborated  finm  time  to  time 
by  admissions  on  tbe  part  of  their  opponents, 
election  frauds  on  an  enormous  scale  are  re^- 
lai'ly  {lerfielrated  in  Philadelphia  in  the  intemt 
of  a  mercenary  political  organization  that  is  f>r 
worse  than  Tammany  has  ever  been  in  New  York. 
These  election  fraiuls  are  difficult  to  prevent,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  in  Pennsylvania  of  any  BQch 
system  of  advatice  registration  of  voters,  with  ac- 
companying safegnanls,  as  exists  in  Now  York 
and  other  Stales  having  large  cities.  In  order 
to  provide  proper  election  laws  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

TheNew 

Statv  Eltttiont    1  n  r  h  s  v 

EUtmhtn.     J  "sej 
Repub- 
licans elected,  by  ■ 
plurality    of    more 
than     17,000,  their 
excellent    candidate 
for  the  governorship 
Hon.  Franklin  Mnr- 
phy.      In  Massachu- 
setts, Gov.  William 
Murray    Crane    wu 
elected  for  the  thini 
■  HiiRPHv         ''"'®  ^^  *  l*rge  ma- 
.„     ■  ,.,      ,         .        jority,     Hon.  josiah 

Q  u  1  n  c  7  being  the 
Democratic  candidate.  The  campaign  was  po- 
litely conducted,  with  compliments  as  weapons, 
like  a  battle  of  roses.  In  Connecticut,  ihe 
principal  matter  of  interest  was  the  eleclioD 
of  a  constitutional  convention.  This  conven- 
tion will  meet  in  Hartford  early  in  January. 
The  rural  townshi])8  will  rule  it,  and  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  give  tbe  cities  fair  representation.  Tbe 
Republicans  of  Rhode  Island  elected  their  SUIe 
ticket,  but  the  Democrats  were  succesBfol  in 
electing  a  mayor  in  Providence.  The  DemocraU 
were  thoroughly  successful  in  Virginia,  electing 
Hon.  .Andrew  Jackson  Montague  to  the  goT- 
ernorsliip.  ami  Bccnring  all  but  about  ten  BeatBin 
the  Legislature.  'J'he  negroes  quite  generally  nb- 
stained  from  voting.  The'  Democrata  of  Ken- 
tucky have  secured  a  majority  in  tlie  next  Lepi- 
laluie.  and  will  elect  a  Democrat  to  the  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Hon. 'W.J. 
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Deboe,  Republican.  Partisanship  is  still  bitter 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  election  of  last  month  did 
not  pass  off  without  friction  and  many  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  fraud.  In  Maryland,  also, 
the  Republicans  complain  that  Democratic  suc- 
cess was  secured  by  trickery  and  conspiracy. 
The  Democratic  campaign  was  managed  by  Mr. 
Gorman,  who  seems  to  have  made  certain  his 
return  to  the  United  States'  Senate.  The  Re- 
publicans, charge  that  they  would  have  carried 
the  State  by  a  satisfactory  majority  if  many 
thousands  of  ballots  which  were  honestly  cast 
had  not  been  thrown  out  of  the  count  by  Demo- 
cratic election  judges  on  the  pretense  that  they 
were  defectively  or  illegally  marked .  These  al- 
legations are  made  by  Senator  McComas,  who 
was  most  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
publican campaign.  The  opposition  to  ratifying 
the  new  constitution  in  Alabama  did  not  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  gentlemen  who  favored 
the  document,  managed  the  election,  and  counted 
the  ballots. 

^     „   ,,     In  New  York  city,  the  fusion  ticket 

New  York's  .       .  "^         -   i         *  i  i  t 

Great  Munici-  was  Completely  successful.     Although 

pal. Victory,    ^j^^    ^.^g^j^   ^^    ^^jj^^    1^^    ^j^^    ^^^g. 

papers  *<  overwhelming,"  and  a  *<  landslide," 
it  should  be  noted  that  if  between  2  and  3  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  who  elected  Mr.  Low  and  the 
reform  ticket  liad  xast  their  ballots  the  other  way 
Tammany  would  have  been  successful.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  very  great  victory  when  one  con- 
siders that  Mr.  Low  carried  New  York  County, 
the  home  of  Tammany,  as  well  as  Brooklyn, 
where  all  the  conditions  made  his  success  much 
more  probable.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  now  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  the  American  me- 
tropolis can  be  aroused  to  a  healthy  interest  in  its 
own  affairs,  and  that  it  possesses  at  last  that  cor- 
porate municipal  self- consciousness  that  is  neces- 
sary if  the  community  is  to  govern  itself  and 
make  progress.  From  being  one  of  the  worst  gov- 
erned of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  New  York 
is  now  in  a  position  to  become  one  of  the  best 
governed.  In  some  features  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, on  short  notice,  to  carry  on  municipal  work 
in  New  York  as  efficiently  as  in  the  English 
and  German  cities  ;  but  in  many  other  respects 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mayor  Low^s 
administration  will  not  fully  equal  the  best  that 
can  be  found  abroad,  while  in  certain  other  im- 
portant ways  it  may  easily  aspire  to  surpass 
them  all,  and  to  set  an  example  for  the  world. 

^^       ,      Mr.  Low  is  not  merely  a  man  of  high 

viiwa  and    ideals,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  gi*eat 

Plana.      experience    and     observation,    with 

mature  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done,  as  well 


as  of  what  it  would  be  delightful  to  do  if  feasi- 
ble. He  has  allowed  the  community  to  know 
that  he  thinks  it  possible  to  do  very  great  things. 
He  proposes  to  take  the  various  departments  of 
administration,  in  so  far  as  he  is  responsible  for 
them,  and  see,  not  merely  that  they  are  managed 
honestly  in  the  negative  sense,  but  that  they  are 
carried  on  efficiently  in  the  sense  in  which 
Colonel  Waring,  under  Mayor  Strong's  admin- 
istration, managed  the  business  of  cleaning  the 
streets  and  disposing  of  refuse  and  waste.  No 
other  city  in  the  world  spends  money  so  freely 
upon  public  administration  as  New  York.  It  is 
not  so  important  that  New  York  should  spend 
less  as  that  it  should  get  more  for  its  outlay. 
There  is  a  great  awakening  on  the  school  ques. 
tion,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  unprecedented 
educational  activity  in  New  York  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years.  In  New  York,  as  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West,  it  is  true  that  no 
other  task  of  government  is  so  important  as  that 
of  provision  of  the  right  kind  of  education  for 
all  the  children.  New  York,  from  some  points 
of  view,  has  been  a  dreadful  warning.  Mr.  Low 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  new  administration  will 
try  to  make  it  the  leader  of  all  American  cities, 
and  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 

/tfM  In  Citu  in  American  politics  and  government 
eovemmenf.  ^  ^j^^  triumph  of  the  idea  that  our 

cities  must  no  longer  be  made  the  football  of 
the  national  parties.  The  best  men  everywhere 
have  finally  given  up  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
advantage  in  having  Republican  or  Democratic 
city  government.  Thus,  Republican  leadership 
in  New  York  this  year  was  exerted  on  behalf  of 
non  •  partisanship,  just  as  the  best  Democratic 
leadership  in  Philadelphia  was  exerted  in  the 
same  interest.  No  better  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  governing  cities  as  business  corpora- 
tions, with  campaigns  fought  on  strictly  local 
issues,  could  be  desired  than  those  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  recent  campaign  by 
men  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Republicans  of 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  These  men 
had  not  committed  themselves  to  tliis  doctrine 
before  ;  but  they  have  now  done  it  deliberately, 
and  with  no  thought  of  retraction.  Practically 
all  the  reputable  Democratic  leaders  of  New 
York  have  long  held  that  same  view.  Whether 
or  not  this  doctrine  has  actually  carried  the  day 
in  municipal  elections  throughout  the  country,  it 
has  everywhere  made  great  gains,  and  the  future 
is  with  it.  In  Philadelphia  it  lost  the  election, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  it  gained  substantial  ground,  and 
will  make  itself  heard  unmistakably  next  year  in 
the  mayoralty  contest. 
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"''i^VL*''  !'■  '8  refreshing  to  liave  a  Mayor  of 
Appointiut  New  York  wlio  (joes  about  Uie  work 
'^™"'  of  selecting  the  heads  of  ailministi-a- 
tive  dopartmenlB  on  precisely  llie  same  principlfs 
that  he  has  lately  been  employing  as  president 
of  a  great  university  in  filling  professorships  or 
co6i>erating;  with  the  trustees  in  selecting  the 
heads  of  the  university's  professional  schools  or 
other  constituent  departments.     Mayor  Strong, 


(Wlio 


although  he  managed  to  make  good  appointments 
in  tlie  main,  was  Imiidi capped  by  his  tlieory  that 
the  otlioes  should  be  iHstrihutj^d  on  fiomn pro- rata 
plan  to  the  diffciTut  organ is-.at ions  and  elements 
that  had  unilf^d  in  supporting  him.  Very  much 
tiiat.  is  ingenioua  cuidd  be  said  in  favor  of  Mayor 
.Strong'^  [ilan  ;  but  wlu^i  all  is  said  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  plan  is  wrong.  Mr.  Low's  idea  is 
that  tlie  pi>oplu  who  Bupj>urted  him  did  so,  not 
because  they  e.\pcctcd  to  bo  rewarded  with 
offices,  but  liecause  tbey  wanted  liiin  to  give  the 
city  llie  best  possible  governnifnt.  But  in  order 
to  do  this  he  must  ajipoint  for  every  imiwrtant 
place  tbe  very  l)est  man  ho  can  (ind,  all  things 
being  considered.  He  showed  what  lie  meant  by 
this  in  a  manner  thai  profoundly  impressed  the 
community  when,  a  fi'w  days  after  the  election,  he 
announced  his  elioice  of  (he  Hon.  George  L.  Hives 
as  corporation  counsel,  and  Mr.  liives'!icce]>tiuiiv. 
Mr.  iiives  was  chairman  of  the  cuninii'^sinii  n]>- 


pointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  make  th« 
revision  of  the  city  charter  that  now  goes  into 
effect.  He  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
President  Low  as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, lias  served  for  years  on  the  Rapid  Tranail 
Commission,  was  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
t^tate  at  one  time  under  President  Cleveland,  and 
was  regai'ded  by  everybody  in  New  York  as  an 
ideal  man  for  corporation  counsel,  the  only  sar- 
prisu  being  that  he  could  be  induced  to  take  tlie 
office.  The  duties  of  the  corporation  counsel  in 
a  great  city  like  New  York  are  of  the  utmogt 
impoi'tance  in  the  safeguarding  of  public  inter- 
ests. The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Riv^  made  it  the 
more  certain  that  men  of  the  highest  onler  of 
fitness  and  ability  would  follow  his  example  and 
make  some  private  sacrifices  to  aid  Mr.  liow  ind 
sei-ve  the  city  by  accepting  appointments  to  other 
departments  of  the  city  government. 

Sanftan  I  ^''''®  ^'^  "Sev  Yorlt  mnaictpal  txm- 
co'aMai/or-  paign  naturally  attracted  world-wide 
"'■  attention,  the  people  of  the  Uuiled 
States  should  know  that  a  very  interesting  cam- 
paign was  at  the  same  time  being  waged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  at  San  Francisco.  So 
far  as  the  election  of  a  mayor  was  concerned,  the 
result  was  a  surprise  to  the  business  comraunity. 
The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  had  made 
regidar  nominations,  but  a  third  party  of  workiof 
men,  known  as  the  Union  Labor  party,  had  en- 
tei'ed  tbe  field  with  a  candidate  of  its  own ;  and 
it  elected  hirn  by  a  good  plurality.  His  naine  it 
Eugene  E.  Schnutz.  San  Francisco  newspapen 
seem  to  have  deferred  making  Mr.  Schmiti'i 
close  acquaintance  until  after  the  election.  There- 
upon they  looked  him  up,  found  him  admiiaU* 
in  everj'  resjKict,  and  were  frank  enough  to  rep 
resent  him  in  the  most  favorable  and  attractin 
liglit.  The  new  mayor  is  not  in  an^  sense  a  labor 
agitator.  He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
has  for  several  years  been  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra connected  with  one  of  the  San  Francisco 
theaters.  He  has  been  at  the  same  time  the 
manager  of  a  small  manufacturing  bnsiDesB.  At 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  San  Francisco 
has  recently  been  afflicted  with  labor  troubles, 
accompanied  by  protracted  and  stubborn  strikes. 
The  trade-unions  bad  thus  been  hroaght  together 
in  unusual  harmony  and  strength.  In  his  capa- 
city as  leader  of  the  orchestra,  Mr,  Schmila  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Musicians'  Union ; 
while  in  liis  other  capacity  as  manager  of  a  gis- 
engine  works  he  had  employed  union  labor  and 
maintained  liarmony.  He  had  always  boon  t 
Republican  in  politics,  bat  along  with  many  other 
people  in  San  Francisco  lie  believed  both  paitis 
to  be  locally  boss-ridden.     Thoa,  he  laadily  M- 
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.ff^^  The  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  not 
Mmuara/  BO  important  as  New  Tork  or  San 
BuJgtrort.  iTanciaco  ;  but  it  has  75,000  people, 
and  ia  a  typical  Amencan  manufacturing  town. 
It  aleo  has  had  a  municipal  election,  and  it  haa 
cliOBen  as  mayor  a  man  who  hod  for  twenty-eight 
years  been  shoveling  coal  into  the  furnaces  of 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing-machine  factory. 
He  kept  steadily  at  his  stoking  until  the  very  . 
eve  of  the  election  ;  yet  he  had  a  greater  tatr 
jority  than  was  ever  before  given  to  a  Mayor  of 
Bridgeport.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  triumph 
of  steriing  honesty.  Denis  Mulvibill  had  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  City  Council  for  some  years, 
and  bad  developed,  it  is  said,  a  great  talent  for 
disturbing  perpetrators  of  all  sorts  of  small  job- 
bery at  the  public  expense.  He  was  a  plain  and 
humble  working  man,  but  he  was  shrewd  and 
had  hard  sense.  The  more  unpopular  he  became 
in  the  council  itself,  so  the  story  goes,  the  more 
he  was  admired  in  the  community  at  large. 
Thus,  the  Democratic  nomioation  for  the  mayor- 
alty this  year  came  to  him  wholly  unsought  on 
his  part,  and  it  is  said  that  many  independent 
Republicans,    including    some    ez-mayors    and 


(Elected  Mayor  of  Sau  FnuicUco.) 


cepted  the  Union  Labor  nomination,  and  he  de> 
dares  that  he  ow3d  his  election  to  the  support  of 
independent  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  Schmitz  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 

^riwijJrtu!*  ciaco,  is  thirty-seven  years  old,  is  a 
thrifLy,  upright,  and  intelligent  citi- 
zen, and,  according  to  San  Francisco  papers,  a 
man  of  moat  attractive  personality.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  "ho  is  an  athlete,  given  to  fifty-mile 
tramps  across  country,  fond  of  hunting,  and  ex- 
pert at  fisliing  and  swimming."  The  views  that 
he  expresses  toucliing  municipal  ownership,  the 
control  of  franchises,  and  other  municipal  ques- 
tions do  not  seem  to  us  to  diSer  one  whit  from 
those  of  Mayor  LoW  and  the  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  York.  To  quote  again,  it  is  said  of  him 
that  "he  stands  for  the  building  of  a  big  city 
water-works  system,  for  more  and  better  public 
schools,  for  a  reform  in  the  police  department, 
and  for  a  business  administration."  His  coustant 
motto — and  it  is  one  that  lias  special  pertinence 
to  conditions  in  San  Francisco — is  ' '  Equal  rights 
t'i  all  and  special  privileges  to  none."  Although 
elected  on  a  labor  ticket,  he  disavows  the  idea 
that  he  represents  a  class  interest.  San  Fran- 
cisco's new  charter,  fully  described  in  this  maga- 
zine for  May,  1999,  affords  opportunities  for 
good  government  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mayor 
.'^chmitz  may  improve  to  the  utmost. 
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prutiiinent  pi'ofessinnal  men,  siij>p"rt<Mi  him.  Ho 
understaiKis  his  own  limitations  in  mailers  oiil- 
Biilo  of  local  (iiianiv.  but  it  is  said  tlial  lie  also 
unilKtaianiis  ii|ii)n  wliai  men  to  rely  for  wistf  and 
iiit(;lligi.'iit  advici'.  Thus,  tho  Uriiig.-jioit  victory, 
aIt-ho\igh  won  I..y  a  stoki^r  milicr  than  liy  a  uni- 
versity presiduiit,  also  soems  to  signify  tliu  revolt 
of  tho  comniunity  agaiiist  tin-  surt  of  men  who 
ai-e  ill  i>olilii-s  lor  "thfir  own  j-orkrls  all  the 
time."  Tlie  trouMo  witli  Mr.  Kic'hard  Crokcr 
haa  not  Wm  so  juucli  his  lai'k  of  Mr.  Low's  «du- 
catiou  and  accoinjilishinents  us  his  hn-k  of  Di'uis 
Mulviliill's  views  loiichirin  what  is  dm-  to  ihi-  i-uru- 
niiinity.    Thu  votrrs  an-  li-aniiiiglo  discriminate. 


lieiiig  in  tint  c 
?  a  complicated   pa 
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educaiion.     Mr.   Ro- 
deiibeck    and    tin? 
HOM.  A.  J.  iiouRNDEcK.  RepuliHcaiis  stood  by 

the  board,  wliilo  the 
DemocraiH  caTue  out  for  the  old  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  schools  as  [mrty  spoils.  .Mr.  Uodenbock 
was  elected  imiyor  by  a  gratifying  majority,  and 
the  non-partisan  school  board  was  vindicated. 
Mr.  Kodenbfck  was  liorn  in  Kochesti.-r  tliirty-nine 
years  ago.  He  hiw  been  in  thf  State  Legislature! 
for  tlio  past  three  years,  and  has  performed  a 
service  tliat  sixmhl  interest  lawyont  all  over  the 
United  States  in  acting,  with  ciinspicunus  indus- 
try and  siicct'iis.  as  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  ri-vision  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
He  was  recently  inviteil  l/i  a  protessorahip  in  the 
law  school  of  (■ornell  Cnivrrsity,  this  fact,  suffi- 
cieutly  indicating  his  high  standing  pei'sonally 
and  professionally.  In  Kocliester.  then,  as  in 
New  York  City,  there  haa  been  victory  for  the 
Dew  ideas  of  municipal  governmunt  on  the  high- 
est plane  of  eRiciency  as  well  as  integrity,  'i'he 
battle  has  also  Iw-en  won  for  the  best  sort  of 
modern  school  admlni.sl ration. 


.  contests,  otie  of  tlicm 
ilyot  Kochesler.  N.  Y., 
ty   situation   resulted  in 

tiie  Itepnblicans  of  a 
voung  man  named 
.\dolph  J.  l{odenl)eck 
on  a  platform  as  inde- 
pendent ami  clean-cut 
as  Setb  Low  biniselt 
could  have  formulat- 
ed. The  issue  turned 
largely  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  standing  by 
til  e  non-j>artisan 
school  board  that  had 
introduced  n-forms  in 


In  the  closing  days  of  the  Pui- 
*'fjj')^'*^"'' American     Exposition,    the    city  of 

Buffalo  was  engaged  in  a  municipd 
campaign  whicli  resulted  in  a  very  pronounced 
victory  for  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Hon.  Erai- 
tus  ('.  Knigbt,  Comptroller  of  the  Stftte  of  Xev 
York,  who  will  now  give  up  bis  important  State 
oflice  at  Albany  in  order  to  return  to  fail  home 
city  as  mayor.  Although  the  Pan-Amerieui 
K.xposition  was  not  a  financial  success  in  the  di- 
rect .sense  of  receiving  gate  money  enough  to 
pay  its  great  bill  of  expenses,  it  brought  moch 
deserved  honor  and  renown  upon  Buffalo,  and  in 
indirect  ways  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  worth 
to  tliat  enterprising  community  all  that  it  cost 
ISuifalo  will  be  a  finer  and  more  intelligent  cuy 
through  many  generations  to  coine  in  conse- 
(jiuuicu  of  the  varied  impulses  of  a  progressive 
nature  that  its  people  will  have  derived  from 
their  bc-autiful  and  instructive  exposition. 

St.  Louis,  meanwhile,  is  making 
/ore  Mtr'fa/V  l*'"^^  appropriations  for  its  exjiosi- 
-  ■  tion  of  1903  ;  and  in  the  face  of  >]I 
declarations  to  the  contrary  it  declares  that  tiie 
show  can  be  i-eady  at  the  appointed  time.  On 
Octolier  22  a  popular  election  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  on  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  charter, 
the  principal  object  lieing  to  provide  for  public 
improvements  on  a  comprehensive  scale  in  prep- 
aration for  the  great  exposition.  A  complete 
new  sewer  system,  filtration  of  the  public  water- 
supply,  extensive  street -paving,  and  other  im- 
provements are  in  contemplation. 

chicaae-s  Fran-  '^  "'""■^'^'  °^  great  iiiiporUnce  to  liie 
cAinr  Tans.—  people  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  tiie 
ana  Mim  fark  ».  jp(.(gjQn  recently  rendered  by  theSa- 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Hlinois  which  com- 
[lels  the  assessing  authorities  to  fix  a  proper 
valuation  for  tax  purjxises  upon  the  assets,  in- 
cluding franchises,  of  twenty-three  Chicago  cor- 
jiorations  that  control  street 'railways,  telephone 
service,  and  gas  and  electric  supplies.  It  liu 
been  stated  that  this  decision  would  add  mure 
than  ;t'JOO, 000,000  to  the  sum  toUl  of  the  asseat- 
ment  i-oU  for  Chicago,  and  some  millions  to  the 
yearly  public  revenue.  The  suit  which  led  to 
this  decision  was  brought  by  two  young  women 
sc  i  I  no  1- teachers  on  behalf  of  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion, their  motive  being  the  lack  of  aufficienl 
money  in  the  municipal  treasury  to  meet  the 
proper  expenses  of  the  public-school  system.  The 
tax-dodging  of  franchise  corporations  is  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  phases  of  our  municipal  and 
political  life.  A  very  gmt  lesson  lies  in  tin 
fact  that  Ibis  splendid  triumph  over  faideooafnnd 
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and  corruption  has 
not  by  tlie  wealthy 
Cbicago,  or  by  professional 
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retain  Bidwell,  the  country  would  have  supported 
him  without  qiiestiou.  But  he  will  be  especially 
admired  for  the  political  sagacity  and  course 
that  ended  a  highly  strained  situation  with  the 
naming  of  a  good  man  who  is  friendly  to  every- 
body concerned.  So  loiig  aa  the  matter  was 
open,  it  invited  ever-swelling  floods  of  discussion 
among  the  newspapei's  and  politicians  ;  and  it 
forced  itself  upon  the  Senators  and  tlie  President 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  an  appi'eciable  part 
of  their  time.  The  appointment  of  State  Senator 
Nevada  N.  Stranahan  merely  caused  a  day's  talk, 
ir.et  with  acquiescence,  and  left  the  skies  quite 
clear.  The  whole  subject  will  be  ancient  history 
when  this  magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers, 
some  two  weeks  after  Stranahan 's  appointment. 


but  by  enei-petic  women  school-teachers.  No 
Tneasm-e  couKl  have  been  more  truly  conservative 
and  ]>alpab!y  equitable  than  the  franchise-tax  law 
pa.ised  by  iho  New  York  Legislature  some  two 
jeai-3  ago  and  sup|wrtod  and  sigued  by  Governor 
Koosevelt.  lint  the  corporations  liave_been  evad- 
ing payment  of  their  taxes,  and  resorting  to  legal 
technicalities  that  make  fordelay.  / 

Among  the  qualities  that  make  Presi' 
Niui  York  dent  Kudsevelt  a  successful  executive 
Cotucto'siiip.  „f|i,,g|.  jg  the  promptness  with  which 
lie  deals  wiili  a  difficult  situation.  Tliei-e  are 
manv  cases  wliere  hesitation,  or  too  long  a  bal- 
ancing of  considerations,  only  multiplies  trouble. 
A  capital  illustration  was  afforded  last  month  when 
Pi-esident  Koosevelt  ended  a  controversy  that 
was  threatening  to  become  serious  by  announcing 
the  ap|Mnntment  of  a  new  collector  of  tlie  port  of 
New  York,  who  will  not  enter  upon  the  duties 
■of  his  oHicc  until  next  April.  The  retention  of 
the  present  collefrlor,  Mr,  Bidwell,  was  urged 
witli  all  possible  earnestness  by  the  New  York 
.Senators,  Messrs.  Plait  and  Depew  ;  and  their 
position  was  strengihi'ned  by  the  diet  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  had  pt-actically  agre<'d  to  keep 
Mr.  Bidwell  in  this  excce'lingly  important  office 
for  anotiior  four  years  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  go  into  the  gronnds  upon  which,  in  certain 
quarters,  Mr.  Itidwell  wasstrongly  opposed.  The 
fantiius  controversy  Iwiween  Conkling  and  Piatt 
on  the  one  hanii  and  Garfield  and  Blaine  on  the 
other,  twenty  years  ngo,  grew  out  of  Garfield's 
appointment  to  this  office  of  a  man  wlioni  Conk- 
ling and  riatt  did  not  indorse.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, after  looking  into  the  case,  hati  decided  to 


(Newly  ftppolnMid  Collector  of  the  Portot  New  York.) 

The  new  appointee  has  made  a  favorable  record 
in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Cities  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  governor,  and  will  occupy  the 
same  position  this  coming  winter. 

Li  Hung  Chang  died  on  November  7. 
nVngChaJt.  ^^^  *'^^  ""^  ^^'^  xann,  not  far  sliort  of 
fourscore  years,  and  his  physical  in- 
firmities Iind  been  great  for  some  time  past. 
But  his  ability  and  experience  made  his  services 
necessary  to  China  in  the  negotiations  foi-  peace 
with  the  foreign  powers  after  the  Roxer  rebellion 
and  the  joint  expedition  to  Peking,  He  had 
made  his  way  from  ordinary  beginnings,  through 


ess 
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the  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  pub' 
lie  ofiice  by  wliicb  men  rise  in  Cliina.  He  had 
become  military  secretary  to  a  famous  C'liineao 
general  and  statesman,  ami  tlitis  liis  own  military 
career  began,  lie  (jot  more  lionor  and  reward 
than  any  one  else  out  of  the  Taipiiig  rebellion, 
although  the  success  of  his  army  was  really  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  drilled  and  ullicered  l>y 
Englishmen  and  Americans.  In  tSl>7  he  sup- 
pressed the  Shangtuug  reliellion,  and  subsuqucntly 
was  given  the  mu^t  important  viceroyalty  in 
China.  Thus  he  advanced  from  one  honor  or 
ofGce  to  another,  until  in  INKO  he  became  the 
grand  secretary  of  stnte,  and  virtually  heatl  of 
the  Cliineae  empire.  Theconiiniiity  of  his  public 
career  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  ha<l 
more  military  stronsfth  than  any  other  man  in 
China,  and  could  hold  his  own  ap:ainsL  intriguing 
enemies.  He  liad  the  advantage,  furtliurmore, 
of  knowing,  as  few  other  Cliinese  statesmen  did, 
■  a  good  deal  about  Europe  aud  America.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power  when  the  war 
with  Japan  broke  out,  and  altlioiigh  he  negoti- 
ated the  i>eace  at  the  end  of  it,  China's  defeat 
cost  him  much  of  liis  prestige. 

Of  late  years  it  had  been  commonly 
%"'I,VX.  believed    that    Li    Huug    Chang  was 

constantly  working  m  the  interest  of 
Russia  ;  and  tiiis  was  alleged  against  him,  espe- 
cially in  Kiigland,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  re- 
flect upori  his  ioyaity  to  his  own  country.  It 
does  not  follow  at  all,  however,  that  there  was 
anytJiing  corrupt  or  unpatriotic  in  Li  Hung 
Chang's  dealings  with  Kussia  ib  respect  to  Man- 
churia or  to  railway  concessions.  He  must  have 
seen  that,  to  a  cej-tain  esterit,  at  least,  liussia's 
advance  was  both  inevitable  and  desirable.  It 
is  said,  however,  tliat  just  Ivifore  his  death  ho 
hail  bi'im  engaged  in  a  violent  altercation  with 
the  new  Kussian  ambassador.  M.  Lessar,  over 
the  tenns  of  the  uncompleted  Manchurian  treaty, 
A  dis|iaicli  from  Peking  of  N'oveinlier  IS  i-ejiorted 
that  Prince  I'liing,  who  is  now  in  authnrily,  had 
ritceived  instructions  from  the  lOinpress  I>owager, 
who  remains  at  Kai-Kong-Fn,  to  conclude  the 
treaty.  This  proliably  implii-d  acwptaiice  of  the 
terms  upon  which  Kussja  had  insisted.  Just 
wliut  lliose  tertris  ai-e  we  may  not  know  for  some 
time  ;  but  tlieywrrtiiinly  did  not  involve  the  li.ting 
of  a  date  for"  the  Icrininjilion  of  Kussia's  occu- 
pancy of  the  great  Manchurian  couiitry.  Hnssia, 
it  is  trill!,  has  not  been  in  Munciiuria  very  long  ; 
but  judging  friHU  the  way  slie  is  oiierating  in 
that  rogion  we  should  say  that  she  would  evacu- 
ate otdv  at  some  possible  tirue  in  the  distant  future 
when  the  yellow  race  became  powerful  enough  to 
turn  the  tide. 


Any  American  who  wishes  to  under 
Ka'ci^ia.    ^^^'^^  ^''"'^  '■^^  Russians  are  doing  in 

Manchuria,  and  to  grasp  the  mailer 
so  tirmly  and  understandingly  tliat  he  can  shut 
his  eyes  and  see  it  all,  must  read  a  series  of  papeti 
from  the  pen  of  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indianft. 
now  apjK'aring  in  the  Salurdat/  Evening  Pott,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Beveridge's  first  article  in 
this  series  appeai-ed  on  November  16.  Thii 
energetic  and  brilliant  young  atateemar,  who  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  two  yeai's  ago  with  a  if- 
markable  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  situalioD 
based  upon  several  montlis  of  travel  and  study oi 
the  ground,  has  now  lieen  spending  the  lialf-jMr 
since  Congress  adjourned  in  revisiting  the  fii 
East,  going  this  time  by  way  of  Europe,  and 
crossing  Siberia  and  Manchuria  under  cirenm- 
stances  which  gave  him  an  intimate  acquaiDtaoa 
with  the  newest  aspects  of  tlie  expansion  raovr- 
ments  of  the  Russian  empii-e.  Hardly  any  other 
man  in  public  life  has  Mr.  Beveridge's  power  oi 
vivid  statement ;  and  we  aire  to  learn  thn)u)cli 
these  notable  papei-s  in  the  Post  tliai  Russia  ha 
not  been  butchering  peaceful  Chitiarnen  in  Mati 
cliuria.  but  that  she  has  been  suppressing  tlie 
most  formidable  brigandage  in  the  world,  and 
that  she  is  transforming  Manchuria  iuto  a  lud 
of  pea<;e  and  order,  where  ChinBnien  ai  wdl  ■■ 
Russians  will  have  security  in  the  ciiltivatioB  of 
the  fields  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  hoiMl. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  real  facta. 
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Treaties  or  no  treaties,  the  Russians 

Testhnonu  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  defend  their  new  railroad 
across  Manchuria,  and  their  Cossacks 
and  railway  guards  will  prove  pioneer  colonists. 
We  publish  elsewhere  a  brief  account  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead  of  a  journey  made  by  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  otlier  direction,  it  being  his 
privilege,  through  Russian  courtesy,  to  travel  from 
Peking  by  tlie  new  line  across  Manchuria  to  a 
connection  with  the  great  trans-Siberian  line, 
and  thus  on  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  observations, 
like  those  of  Senator  Beveridge,  are  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  metiiotl  and  to  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Russians  are  building  railroads  in  the 
far  East,  and  turning  what  were  once  regarded 
as  vast  and  dreary  wastes  into  what  within  a  very 
few  years  will  be  a  region  of  great  productivity. 
The  Russian  development  of  Manchuria  in  the 
present  state  of  the  civilized  world  would  seem  to 
be  a  beneficent  rather  than  an  ill-omened  fact. 
We  are  a  good  deal  concerned,  nevertheless,  in 
this  country  by  reason  of  our  having  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Manchuria  that  we  would  like  to 
keep  and  to  increase.  Under  the  fixed  low  tariff 
of  the  ('hmese  empire  our  Manchurian  trade 
would  have  a  bright  outlook  ;  but  wholly  de- 
tached from  China  and  placed  by  Russia  under  a 
different  tariff  refjime^  the  Manchurian  market 
might  soon  be  lost  to  American  merchants.  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  Government,  therefore,  to  do 
what  it  can, — not  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Manchu- 
ria, for  she  is  already  there  to  stay,  but  to  keep 
the  region  open,  if  possible,  to  our  trade.  The 
State  Department  is  quite  alive  to  the  importance 
of  our  (Oriental  commerce,  and  will  do  what  it 
can  to  preserve  the  open  door  in  Manchuria. 

,.    ,       .    China  is  now  actuallv  at  work  on  the 

The  Actual      ,.  *         i.     "'         •  i  i 

Settlement    forty  year  task  of  earning  and    col- 
with  China.    i^.(.ting   the    indemnity   money.     The 

first  payment  of  interest  on  the  450,000,000  taels 
is  to  take  place  on  tlie  1st  of  next  July.  Infor- 
mation is  now  at  hand  which  makes  possible  a 
deliberate  summing  up  of  the  w^)rk  of  the  pleni- 
})otentiaries  in  ainmging  the  final  settlement. 
First,  China  is  officially  notified  that  it  has  satis- 
fied the  })owers  in  the  matter  of  punishing  the 
men  chiefly  guilty  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  This, 
of  course,  means  confession  of  impotence  ;  for 
China  has  noi  r«'ally  punished  the  principal  of- 
fenders, and  the  Eui'opean  powers,  in  spite  of 
their  original  demands,  have  virtually  admitted 
that  there  is  no  way  to  get  at  Prince  Tuan  and 
the  other  princi])al  criminals.  The  indemnity  is 
larg(\ — much  more  than  China  ought  to  be  made 
to  })av  ;  but  she  will  proi)ably  keep  solvent  and 
woi'k  it  out  under  tlie  svstem  devised.  She  is  to 
<lischarge  the  debt  in  tliirty-nine  annual  install- 


ments. A  commission  of  foreign  bankers,  con- 
sisting of  a  delegate  from  each  power  concerned, 
is  to  receive  the  money  and  make  proper  distri- 
bution. The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  slight 
increase  of  the  tariff  on  various  maritime  imports, 
and  some  other  specified  taxes.  Most  if  not  all 
the  money  that  is  to  be  applied  to  payments  on 
this  new  obligation  will  be  collected  through  the 
imperial  maritime  customs  service,  which  has  so 
long  been  under  the  management  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  with  many  European  officers.  Provided 
peace  and  order  should  be  maintained,  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  the  annual  portions  of 
the  principal. 

^  *,    ,  X      As  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 

Outlook  for      r^y    .  r^  11. 

Peace  and  Chinese  (jrovernment  has  taken  van- 
Order,  ^^^  precautions,  and  among  other 
things  it  has  forbidden  for  a  short  term  the 
importation  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Local 
officials  everywhere  are  to  be  held  to  strict  re- 
sponsibility for  the  slightest  reappearance  of  tlie 
anti-foreign  troubles.  Furthei-more,  the  posi- 
tion of  foreigners  in  Peking  is  improved  by  per- 
mission given  to  the  legations  to  maintain 
permanent  guards,  and  to  fortify  that  quarter  of 
the  city  which  is  now  placed  under  their  exclu- 
sive control.  China  agrees  to  destroy  the  Taku 
forts,  and  to  maintain  free  communication  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  sea,  and  permits  the  foreign 
powers,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  such  free 
communication,  to  occupy  twelve  specified  and 
desirable  points  on  the  route  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  up  to  the  capital,  among  them  Tientsin. 


other 


Sir  Robert  Hart  is  now  in  active 
ChYnese  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  in- 
Motes.  creased  revenues  of  the  imperial  cus- 
toms department.  The  opportunity  is  a  very 
favorable  one  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can bank  in  China,  with  headquarters  presuma- 
bly at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Rockhill,  who  has  returned 
to  this  country,  has  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  such  an  institution.  If  properly  organized  so 
as  to  meet  Secretary  Gage's  approval,  it  is  likely 
that  the  American  share  from  time  to  time  of 
Cliina's  indemnity  would  be  handled  through 
such  an  institution.  The  Empress  Dowager's 
birthday  fell  on  November  20.  It  was  announced 
that  the  court  would  soon  after  that  event  set 
forth  upon  its  return  to  the  capital.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Japanese  Government,  working 
through  the  viceroys  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  had  prevailed  upon  the  Dowager  Em- 
press to  oppose  the  Manchurian  treaty  unless  its 
terms  were  made  known  to  the  ministers  of  the 
other  powers  and  approved  by  them.     It  was 
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fuvther  sd<l  tliat   it  wns  ovit  tliis  iilvn  lliiit  Li      — once  wlicn  slie   n;i>ellnd  the   army  of  KiilUi 


Liig  riiang  ami  S!.  Li' 


Kiirca  siiiin'  "-UO  yearn  ago.  and  last  when  recent- 
ly at  war  willi  t'liiiia.  If  Japan  can  be  placated 
willi  I'cspcc-t  to  Korea,  she  will  donlftWss  become 
rorunciU'i)  tu  Ifiissia's  opuratiotis  ia  Manchuria 

Tlic  Eiiglisli  Iiave  been  almost  hope- 
li'ta?a  ifiiht  l(>sRly  at  H(^A  for  some  tiiiio  past  u 
Far  East,  rospefta  thdr  general  Asiatic  policv. 
It  seems  aliiiust  ini]MiBKi!ile  for  them  to  breilt 
nway  froiti  tlieir  Iraililion  of  opposinj;  KuBsiaon 
[iritidpU'  at  (;very  [Hiiiit.  ]  f,  inileed.  ore  were  to 
express  in  u  single  senteno;  what  has  Beamed  to 
the  world  at  larj^e  to  be  the  acl,uatin>;  theory  of 
liritish  foreign  jxilicy,  it  has  Ijeen  to  try  alvm 
nii<l  cverywiierit  to  tliwart  the  plans  of  other 
(■<iuiitne!4.  Tliis  jiohcy  has  been  carrieii  bo 
far  tliiit  Engliind  is  bitterly  and  pat^ionately 
hated  hy  tlie  people  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
Continental  stales  of  Europe.  Yet  on  so  many 
gnniniU  is  Enj^land  preeminently  worthy  of 
adniiralion  and  respect,  that  with  a  difterent 
sort  of  Biatesniaiiship  guiding  her  affairs  ebe 
miglit  soon  convert  her  enemies  to  friendi. 
Abi>veall  things,  it  is  to  lier  interest  to  come  to  ■ 
good  understanding  with  Rnssia.  Even  the  Lon- 
don Thiifs  has  no*'  taken  up  this  idea  in  the  tone 
of  advocacy.  It  is  suggested  tliat  Engluid 
cease  to  thwart  Russia's  policy,  recognize  the 
position  of  Hussia  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolii, 
secure  lor  Japan  an  exclusive  apliei-e  of  influence 
in  Kon^a,  and  obtain  Iluasian  and  Japanese  recog- 
nition, in  turn,  of  England's  claim  to  predomi- 
nanue  of  influence  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley. 

f  imdana  ^"''  "'^^  *^  England  could  come 
Suit"a  In     to    terms    with    Russia    in     the    Ik 

Affhaaiitai.  E^st,  there  would  remain  three  other 
strained  situations,  each  one  of  vhich  at  the 
present  moment  is  of  surpassing  interest.  Oft 
of  these  is  the  Afghanistan  situation,  in  view  of 
tlie  deatli  of  the  powerful  old  Ameer,  Abdnr 
Haiiman  Klian,  and  the  succession  of  hia  untiied 
sun  and  heir.  The  English  are  apprehenaive hH 
tlieie  he  truth  in  the  reports  that  RusaiA  propoM 
to  lake  advantage  of  England's  preoccupation  ii 
South  Africa,  and  of  the  new  rigime  in  Afglm- 
isiun,  to  push  forward  her  imperial  picket  line, 
wo  lo  speak,  and  to  carry  out  her  projects  of  T»il- 
niiid-lmilding  across  the  frontier  into  the  hetft 
of  A  fgluuiistan.  Several  Afghan  foeden  to  hct 
great  tians- Caspian  line  of  railway  have  bets 
projectinl  on  pat)er.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  tliX 
here  again  England  and  Russia  ahould  cetie 
inikking  faces  at  each  other,  and.  should  fiaaklf 
(-■lopenite.  England's  lines  should  be  pushed  ap 
from  India,  and  the  Ruuian  lines  should  eowMCt 
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Willi  them.  Whether  the  plan  of  an  independent 
butler  state  is  a  good  one  or  not,  there  is  notliing 
gained  for  either  empire  by  refusal  to  connect 
the  railway  system 3. 

i?tt'a'-}a' Ge''  ^"  some  respects  the  most  interesting 
laiitfi  in  iiie  of  all  these  strained  points  between 
Per3,a«Buif.  KngiaiKi  and  Russia  has  to  do  with 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  access  to  deep  water  on  the 
Fersian  Gulf.  Hussian  meixihants  have  made 
the  traffic  of  Persia  their  own,  and  it  is  Russian 
policy  to  l)uild  a  raili-oad  across  Persia  to  touch 
Tabriz  and  Ilaniadfln,  with  a  brancli  to  Teheran, 
and  to  reach  au  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Enj;land,  'j'urkey,  and  Germany  are  taking  an 
ai'nri'  interest  in  this  eituation.  inasmuch  as  all 
of  tlieni  think  themselves  vitally  aflecLed.  Ger- 
many is  building  a  road  across  Turkey  in  Asia 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  English  are  hoping  to  pass  that  way  in  due 
time  with  a  road  from  Egypt  to  India  The 
fact  is  that  these  projects  are  not  incompatible 
with  one  another.  On  the  contrarj,  the  reahza 
tiun  of  each  would  promote  the  commercial  sue 
cess  of  the  others.  As  for  Turkey,  all  such  rail 
road- building  would  add  to  her  militaiy  and 
linancial  strength.  The  foreign  offices  of  Europe 
should  cease  to  be  governed  on  obsolete  princi- 
ples. We  live  in  a  new  age  of  progress  and 
development,  in  which  great  things  are  to  hn 
accomplished  through  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and 
coo^Msration .  The  Persian  Gulf  ought  to  be  a 
grand  international  focus  of  trade  ;  and  the 
more  railron^l  and  steamship  lines  centering 
there  the  better.  On  this  topic  see  the  article 
elsewhere  in  this  number  on  "  The  Bagdad  Bail- 
way  Project," 


Km  iMrcHAET,  HiCKs- 


Less  acute  just  now,  but  more  diffi- 
OuM?/m."    cult  than  the  other  causes  of  strain 

between  England  and  Russia,  is  the 
situation  in  southeastern  Europe.  Russia  aspires 
to  predominant  influence  in  the  Balkans  and  to 
ultimate  possession  of  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  England's  traditional  policy  to  thwart  Rus- 
sia in  thai  quarter.  Uf  late,  England's  old  posi- 
tion as  protector  of  Turkey  has  been  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  superseded  by  Germany,  which  has 
great  commercial  aspirations  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  proposes  to  check  Russia's  advance. 
As  for  the  Russians,  they  are  evidently  much 
more  concerned  about  the  Germans  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  iheir  influence  in  Constantinople 
than  about  the  English.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
England's  principal  interest  lies  in  maintaining 
her  passage  through  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
with  her  strong  positions  at  Gibraltar,  in  the 
islands,  and  in  Egypt,  it  would  seem  as  if  she 
might  easily  afford  to  allow  Russia  and  Germany 
to  settle  their  conflicting  aspirations  as  best  they 
can,   England's   real    interest   not  being  in  any 


Tlie  Turkish  Government,  mean- 
that  the  European  poweis  may  be 
compelled  in  the  near  future  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  question  of  abating  an  unbearable  nuisance. 
The  powers  will -certainly  have  to  pay  some  pen- 
alty for  past  negligences.  They  should  have 
dealt  more  efficiently  with  the  Cretan  question, 
and  should  not  have  allowed  the  Turks  to  iiivade 
and  humiliate  Greece.  They  should  have  inter- 
veneii  vigorously  at  the  time  of  the  Armenian 
massacres,  and  tiius  have  saved  Asia  Minor  from 
tlie  conditions  of  anarchy  which  now  prevail 
there.  Brigandage  was  never  so  rife,  and  all 
classes  of  the  population,  whether  Turks  or  Ar- 
menians, are  the  victims  of  terrible  disorder.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  local  military  police  forces 
throughout  Asia  Minor  are  in  partnership  with 
the  brigands, — a  sort  of  Tammany  system  on  a 
widespread  scale.  The  Turkish  police,  however, 
have  an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
year  they  have  not  been  paid  any  wages.  AH 
taxes  collected  in  Asia  Minor  must  now  be  sent 
direct  to  Constantinople,  and  nothing  goes  hack 
to  pay  local  officials,  soldiers,  and  policemen. 
These  men  must,  therefore,  pick  «p  what  they  can, 
and  they  employ  the  familiar  New  York  system 
of  sharing  the  spoils  of  crime.  Although  brig- 
andage in  European  Turkey  is  by  no  means  so 
rife  as  in  Asia  Minor,  it  has  had  more  outside 
notice  of  late,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  dis- 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  effort  to 
I'ure  the  release  of  the  American  missionary. 
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MiflB  Stone.  It  is  difficult  to  iiTnlcrstaiid  tlie 
motives  of  iliose  who  have  insisti'd  (liKiii  liiscuss- 
ing  tliis  qitoBlmn  as  if  it  were  one  pHmat'ily  of 
govern mi>ut8  and  iiit^rnational  |>o]itic8.  It  has 
been  with  sotiiu  im-asure  ol  bewihliTment,  for 
inslnnce,  lliat  tlio  wcll'inforiiieil  Deader  lias  iiotiiil 
tlie  denunciations  of  Bulgaria  in  many  American 
newRpapors,  and  tlie  siijifrt'Stions  that  our  fiov- 
ernincnt  miglit  send  a  [iiiiiiiivu  cxpeditiun  a^ruiust 
that  prindiMtlily.  The  fad,  of  cimrsu,  is  ihat 
llie  govern  men  t  of  Hulg.aria  has  hncn  iDaking 
oxtraorJinary  efforts  to  capture  the  hrjj;aiids  ami 
ivsciie  Miss  ^tone.  The  only  r|ui-siiou  at  issue 
has  Ifeeii  wliether  or  not  riicIi  (efforts  should  cease 
while  the  A  nwricans,  during  an  indefinite  pcritH], 
were  trying  to  colli*ct  iimsoin  money  hy  ]>oj>u]ar 
su1iSi-ri|>tioii  and  iryinfr  to  carry  oh  negoliations 
with  the  hriganda.  Kulgaria  has  luadu  amazing 
progivss  sinfu  its  ciuauciiiatinii  from  tlie  di-grada- 
licm  "f  Turkish  misrule,  and  its  etTurts  have  been 

can  [n'lijile.  Uriguuiiajje  is  due  to  ilio  di'inoral- 
ization  of  adjacent  districts  under  Turkish  nde. 

After  a  bi-each  for  three  months 
Frt'eH  in  tlie  diplomatic  relations  lutween 
f""""*""-  France  and  Turkey,  M.  Constans 
started  ti-om  I'aris  on  Xovciiiber  21)  to  resume 
his  duties  as  aml^assador  at  t'oiistaiitinople.  A 
naval  denioiistration  on  the  part  of  France  had 
settled  all  ontslanding  issues  .with  ■'  neatness 
and  rlispaleh."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  auin 
up  again  the  original  grounds  of  controversy. 
Various  claims  were  due  from  the  Tiirkisli  Gov- 
ernment to  f'rencli  citizens,  wliile  repeated 
promises  to  pay  were  as  re[)eatedly  broken.  Tlie 
return  of  M.  (.'onstaiis  to  I'aris  in  August  did 
not  have   tlie  ellect    that  was  hoped    for.     On 


October  31.    the  entire    French    Meditflirancu 

s(]uadron  left  Toulon,  Admiral  Caillard  being  in 
command.  It  was  not  eaid  officially  that  tlie 
fleet  was  destined  for  Turkish  waters,  but  merely 
that  it  had  sailed  under  scaled  orders.  At  oncu 
a  telegram  camo    to    the   French    foreign  office 


from  Constantinople,  saying  that  the  Sultan  ac- 
cepted all  French  cinims.  Kevertlieless,  the 
French  admiral  was  allowed  to  follow  out  hii 
instructions  ;  and,  on  November  .5,  hia  squadroa 
arrived  at  the  Turkish  island  of  Mityleue,  vhich 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  not  very  far 
frcm  the  great  port  ot  Smyi-na  ;  and  posaea- 
sion  was  taken  at  once  of  the  custom- houges. 
The  Tnrkisli  Government  needed  no  further 
arguments,  and  not  only  accepted  all  previom 
claims,  but  admitted  new  demands  on  tlie  put 
of  France,  and  niade  various  grants,  especially 
as  touching  French  schools  and  religious  estab- 
lishments in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  had  pm- 
viously  been  sought  in  vain.  On  Xovember  11, 
Admiral  Caillard's  squadron  sailed  away  from 
Mitylene.  The  French  people  were  niucli  pleaiwd 
over  this  successful  demonstration,  and  the  min- 
istry of  Wal deck -Rousseau  was  strengthened  ia 
consequence.  French  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople will  have  been  much  increased  ;  and  it  n- 
mains  to  be  seen  what  bearing  this  may  faaveoa 
Germany's  position  there,  which  for  MWil 
years  has  been  very  prominent. 
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^[l■.    Jolm  Hi'ilmoiid,   wlio   lias  been 

Tuiind  Scutes  in  lus  cajifti^ily  ol  leail- 
<'r  f)f  \]\c  Irisli  NiUiiiiijilista  ami  Uieir  sjiokiiKnian 

Kiii;l,i]ia'  vevv  iliffen-Tit  from  tliat  of  Mr.  I'iiiiii-ll, 
or  evi'ii  c>r  iiiiit.v  of  Iho  j.rnniineiit  IriKlinir-ii  now 
supposed  I..  l.e  following  lii«  lt^a<Iersliii>  with.jiit 
qiiRsti.iiL.  Thi-se  iL.eiL.  iiko  Mr.  Micli.iel  Davitt, 
Mr.  J'lim  Dillon,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  an-!  Mr. 
lilnke,  liavi!  Iicnii  I'egardi'il  in  .America  at  least 
«s  loyal  cit.i/.iMis  of  the  t'niteil  KinfjiUiin  (in.l  tlie 
ISrilish  (riii[iire,  wlios(>  ar^nrnt'nt  mcrelv  was  that 
mailers  of  strictly  Irish  .-(Xicern  shcmld  be  dealt 
widi  in  a  Iwal  |)ar!iamr?!it  at  Dublin.  Home  Kiile 
in  tills  sense  woidd  not  imply  in  any  deccfee  tbo 
.lisrn|.li.>n  of  the  Hritish  ;>uwer.  Hut  Mr.  Jolm 
lii'dnioiiil  siseins  to  lie  presenting  the  Irish  catiso 
in  a  different  way.  His  utterances  bi-eatbe  a 
iipirit  uf  intense  liijsCility  to  England,  and,  if  we 
iiii'^take  not,  lio  stays  nothing  to  discoui'ajie  the 
Tiilk  of  armed  rebellion  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
'     i  sue- 


ede.l   i 


img   i 


ibe  irifih  for  tlio  South  .-Vfrican  war.  Hatred  of 
Kiighiiiil  has  g<ine  ho  far  that  Col.  Arthur  Lynch, 
who  has  until  lately  been  fighting  with  the  Riwra 
ngiiinst  Kn<;lanil  in  t^uuth  .Africa,  has  been  put 
forward  as  a  oamiidute  for  Parliament  against 
.Mr.  Horace  Phmkett  at  a  by-election  in  Gal- 
way.  This  feeling  even  took  so  extreme  a  form 
lasr  iiiontli  as  the  proposal  to  elect  President 
Krilger  as  an  Irish  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liiinient.  Klsc'whore  in  this  nnmlier  we  publish 
All  article  on  Mr.  Redmonil  and  the  Irish  Far- 
liiinientiiry  position.  To  the  threat  that  InilanJ's 
represi'ntiiiioiiat  Westminster  may  be  reduced, 
Mr.  |{<"ltnon<l  replies  that  iiis  movement  wouhl 

aclve.*  liold  that  the  extreme  methods  they  adopt 
ji'i'  the  only  ones  that  make  aiLV  impression  upon 
Kn>;lish  senttiiient.  Local  home  rule  in  the  form 
tii  eU'Ctive  ('o\inty  government  seem.s  to  liave 
lK,*n  inaugurated  successfully  in  Ireland,  and 
the  land  question  has   bi^en  put  in  the  way  of 


grattiial  solution,  through  the  land  courts  that 
adjust  the  renU  and  the  governmental  machinery 
that  buys  up  estates  and  sells  farms  to  tenants  on 
easy  terms.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  even  to  old- 
time  Irisii  sympathizers  in  the  United  States, 
just  why  the  Jrisli  movement  at  the  present 
time  Bhould  take  on  so  virulent  a  form.  The 
compactness,  iiowever,  of  the  Irish  Parliamen- 
tary party  is  to  be  admired  as  a  triuniph  of  race 
feeling  and  of  capacity  for  organization  over 
factional  tendencies. 


The  political  situation  in  Engls 
^'J'gilnd.    altogether  unprecedented.     ''  ■ 


ould 
1  fiftv 


bo  haril  to  name  any  ministry  ii 
years  that  was  ever  half  so  unpopular  as  the 
present  one,  yet  remained  in  office.  The  poor 
opinion  in  which  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  is  now 
held  in  England  is  only  surpassed  by  the  utter 
feebleness  and  helplessness  of  the  Liberal  oppo' 
sitton.  Tlie  Conservative  government  must  re- 
main at  the  helm,  because  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  sight  tliat  could  take  its  place.  There  is 
hardly  a  Conservative  newspaper  left  in  England 
that  does  not  now  criticise  the  administration 
almost  as  freely  as  do  the  Liberal  papers.  Eng- 
lish consols,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  con- 
sidered the  soundest  and  most  desirable  securities 
in  the  world,  and  which  always  sold  above  par, 
were  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  last 
month  at  about  91.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  cabinet  that  the  government's 
credit  was  very  adversely  affected  by  the  pessi- 
mistic speech  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Boach,  in  which 
he  foreshadowed  the  need  of  further  loans  and 
new  taxes  in  a  way  that  added  to  the  gloom  of 
the  foggiest  November  ever  known  in  England. 

The  dismissal  of  General  BuUer  from 
"'"fo/ic!""'  "'«   coi'mand    of    the    First    Army 

(7orps,  to  which  ho  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed, has  absorbed  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  attention  which  our-  English  friends  might 
better  have  bestowed  upon   more  vital  matters. 
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Undoubtedly,  General  Buller  is  one  of  the  beat 
of  the  older  British  ofEiceriJ.  in  s[>it(!  of  hie  mis- 
fortunes  in   .South   AfriciL.     Havin^j;   appointed 


(Now  appointed  tc 


him,  the  government  should  not  liave  weakened 
under  criticism,  hut  wliould  havo  stood  by  ita 
man.  He  lias  been  sm-ceeded  by  General  French, 
who  sceniM  to  ])e  about  the  only  English  general 
v/hosf  reputation  ha^  imt  Ix'en  injured  in  South 
Africa.  'I'll.)  Duke  ;ind  DiiaheMS  of  Cornwall 
(who  are  to  be  known  in  future  as  the  I'rinue 


and  Princess  of  '^^''ales)  were  welcomed  baclc  to 
p]nglaud  with  great  acclaim  after  their  long  voy- 
age, but  the  celebration  of  tbeir  arrival  was 
nian-ed  by  die  news  of  another  British  reverse  in 
South  Africa.  During  last  month  llie  news- 
pajicrs  wore  full  ot  alarming  ruiriors  ahout  the 
health  of  King  Edward.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  a  throat  trouble  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
and  the  reports  were  as  persistently  denied. 

There  is  no  very  decisive  news  from 
'S/r/M.*  *''^  South  African  war.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's constant  appeal  for  fresh  troops 
li.is  not  been  mot  by  an  energetic  war  depart- 
iiienL  in  London.  The  persistence  of  the  Itoen 
continues  to  compel  the  respect  and  adnnration 
of  ilu'  wliole  world,  although  their  canse  is  now, 
laiiiianly  speaking,  quite  hopeless.  There  is  no 
sign  whatever  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
Kiii'opean  powers  in  the  direction  of  interven- 
tiim.  A  very  bitter  discussion  has  been  raging 
in  Kngland  over  tlie  harshness  of  Kitcliener'* 
reiugec-canip  policy  and  the  frightful  diiath  rate 
among  tliu  women  and  children  who  have  been 
driven  from  tlie  devastated  farm  regions  to 
these  points  of  concentration.  In  Cajie  Colony, 
under  martial  law,  executions  for  treason  con- 
tinue to  be  frequent.  Thus  far,  the  Boers  have 
shown  retnaikahle  self-control  in  not  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  reprisals.  Since  they  are  unable 
to  hold  the  prisoners  they  take,  they  have  no 
other  recourse  except  to  let  thein  go  fi-ee.  The 
Hrilish.  on  the  otlier  hand,  now  have  saf el v  se- 
questered ac  military  prisoners  the  great  bulk  of 
all  the  men  who  have  borne  arms  iu  the  Boer 
cause, — that  is  to  say,  they  now  hold  42,000 
sucli  prisoners,  and  it  is  estimated  that  [vcrliapi 
1 1,000  more  have  been  disposed  of  by  death  or 
severe  wounds.  It  is  possible  that  10,000  ate 
left  lighting,  but  this  is  mere  guesswork. 
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(I^oni  October  t 


MERICAN. 


POLITICS  AND  QOVGRNME;! 

October  31, —TliK  Schley  court  of  inquiry 

sessions  HtWaHhiiig ton President  Kooseve It  appoints 

George  E.  Koester  (Gold  Ueni.)  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  South  Carolina. 

Octolier  34. — Admiral  Schley  takes  the  stand  in  his 
owndefi^nse  in  the  court  of  inquiry. ..  .The  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  decides  that  Chicago  corporation  fi-an- 
cblaes  are  NuUject  to  taxitioii. 

October  3T.— Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  an- 

Octolwr  28.— The  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Claims 
deciden  that  tlie  States  ot 
Maine.  Xew  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  entitled  to 
mburseil    by 


ed  :^ 


Tre 


Hury 


iaiid  expense 
on  certain  loans  made 
durinf;  the  Civil  War  for 
the  equipment  of  tiTMips. 


Oclitl 


-I*. 


Ck»Ik<k>z.  the  assaMilu  o( 
Presiileut  McKlnley,  fa 
put  to  death  by  electric- 
ity at  Auburn.  X.  Y. 

(tci()l«.-r  :M.— The   ca^e 
of  Admiral  Schley  in  the         Pi 

plel«d. 

Noveml)er  4. — The  taking  of  testimony  is  finished  by 
the  Schley  court  oC  iuquiry,  and  the  argument  of  coun- 

Noveriiber 5, —Elections  are  held  in  thirteen  States; 
ill  Iowa,  JIassacliusettB,  Sew  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
nnil  Rhode  Island,  the  leKi'^latnreH  choRen  are  Kepiilk 
lican ;  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  VirKinia,  Demo- 
cratic ;  as  the  leKislatiires  now  clioseii  will  elect  United 
StnteH  Senators  in  Kentucky  and  Marylanil,  a  ^aiii  ot 
two  Democratic  nienil>ers  In  the  feileral  Senate  xeema 
tuwiired.  Iowa.  Mnssnehuxetts,  New  Jei-sey.  Ohio,  and 
Khole  Island  elecl  Republican  governors;  Virginia 
elects  a  Democratic  governor  :  Pennsylvania  elects  the 
Kepuhlican  candidates  for  State  treasurer  an.!  judge  o( 
the  Supreme  Court ;  Nebraska  elects  the  Republican 
iwndidate  (or  Supreme  Court  Judge  ;  Mississippi  elects 
the  Democratic  canilidate»  for  State  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary of  State  (a  special  election)  ;  Connecticut  elects 
delegates  to  the  Stflt«  Constitutional  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Weiltiesdity  of  January, 
l»uQ.  In  the  Kew  York  City  election.  Seth  I^w,  the 
anti-Tain  in  any  fusion  candidate,  is  chosen  mayor  by  a 
plumliiy  of  30,000 ;  the  other  fusion  caiidldales  (or  city 
offices  are  also  sncceHnful,  and  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Aidernien  is  elected  by  the  same  party;  William 
Travers  Jerome  is  chosen  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County  by  a  plurality  of  16,000.    In  San  Francisco, 


o  Wmxmber  19.  Ifloi.l 

Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  the  candidate  of  the  Union  I>abor 
party,-  is  elected  mayor  by  a  plurality  of  4,000.  Charles 
P.  Grainger  (I)em.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Liouisville,  Ky., 
by  a  plurality  of  T.OOO.  Erastus  C.  Knight  (Kep.)  is 
elected  mayor  ot  BulTalo,  N.  Y.,  by  a  plurality  of  5,000 ; 
Kepublican  mayors  are  also  elected  in  the  New  York 
cities  of  Albany,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
Utica. 
Following  are  the  names  of  the  governors-elect : 

Iowa Albert  B.  Cummins  <Rep.l. 

Masttachueetts Winthrop  Murray  Crane  (Rep.)," 

New  Jeraty FrsntUn  Murphy  (Rep.). 

Ohio Geflrgo  K.  Niish  (Rep.).' 

RhiKle  Island William  Greitory  IRep.).* 

Virginia Andrew  J.  Muntague  (tJem.). 

•Reelecl«d. 

Novenil)er  7. — The  closing  argument  is  made  in  the 
Schley  court  of  inquiry Thirty  federal  convicts  en- 
gaged in  lmildini<  a  new  prison  at  Port  Ijcavenwortli, 
Kan.,  over]X)wer  their  guai'dn  and  escape;  one  of  the 
guaitls  and  a  convict  are  killed  :  others  are  wounded. 

November  B.— William  b\  Willoughby  is  appointed 
treasurer  of  Porto  Rico. 

November  10. — Uen.  Uartolome  Maso  is  adopted  by  the 
Cuban  Democratic  pai'ty  as  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 
November  11. — The  new  Alabama  constitution  is  rati- 
fied at  the  polls  by  a 
majority  of  nearly 
30,000.. ..The    Schley 
court  of  inquiry  be- 


November  U.- 
Presideut  Roosevelt 
announces  that  in  ap- 
pointments  to  the 
army,  the  navy,  and 
the  colonial  service 
political  considera- 
tions will  have  no 
weight. 

November   15.— 
F  resilient    Kooseve  It- 
appoints  Nevaila   N. 
Stranahan    |Kep.)   to 
RHODB  ISLAND.  Succeed  Collector   of 

(BeSlBcted  on  Novembers.)  the    Port  George    R. 

Bid  well  at  New  York 

on  April  1,  1903 Mayor-elect  Low,  of  New  York  City, 

announces  that  George  L.  Rives  will  be  named  as  cor- 
poration counsel  on  January  1,  1903. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— POREiari. 

October  33.— The  British  war  office  officially  an- 
nounces that,  in  consequence  ot  Gen.  Sir  Kedvers 
Butler's  speech  at  Westminster  on  October,  10  he  is 
relieved  of  his  command  of  the  [Irst  Army  Corps  and 
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pinced  on  liiilf-)iny  ;  Gen.  Sir  Jiihii  French  Is  HpjininttKl 

to  siiicceecl  liiiii The  French  ChniiilKT  remwciiibles ; 

s  hill  Ix  prewiittii  ill  favor  of  fljtiiiK  u,  itiitiiiiiuui  wnite 
for  miners;  tliB  l)il1  in  opposed  li;  the  gor 


October  Si.— Tlie  rmgimy  Chumlier  illwns»eH  the 
biiilitet  for  tiie  current  fliiHiiclal  yi-nr. 

<)<'t4iber  Stt.— The  Hungnrlan  Piirlisnit<nt.  ri'HHsemhleB 

The  JnpHneKe   Government   isHues   boniU   tu   the 

ftniuutit  or  ]».50I),(HX)  yen  (M,3Sl),Qn)). 

October  2«.— Tiie  French  Chmiilwr  of  Hepntit-s  dis- 
cuHHes  H  liill  for  iKiuntieH  on  ithi|>]iln((. 

Xovemher  S.— Vunn  Shi  Kai,  governor  of  l^hangtuiig 
Pnivince.  is  appointni  hy  Hie  Chines*)  Inipi-rial  Unvern- 
nient  to  succeed  Li  HuiiB  Chang  «e  viceroy  of  Pi'-Clii-l.i 
Province,  ami  Wanft  Wen  Sliao  ia  appoinleil  HiicceHaor 
to  Karl  \A  aa  plenipotentiary. 

November  10.~Muiiicipii1  elei^tlons  in  Spain  are  gen- 
erally carrliil  liy  Hiip[Kirters  of  tlie  government. 

November  12.— The  Caniorra,  ilencrllied  an  "  the  Tam- 
many Hall  of  Naplen,"i»defp8tetl  hyawmall  niajurity 
in  the  niunidliHl  elect  ion>i.  the  city  having  l>oen  ailniin- 
iittered  for  the  iHiHt  two  yearn  by  the  Italian  Govern- 

Xovenilier  17.-Tlie  appointment  of  Snlil  Pa-iha  na 
Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  !«  aMnonnced....Tlin  Kimnish 
Senate  pafwes  a  hill  prohibiting  fri-e  »ilver  cr)inage. 

Xovemlier  Il>.— SirllenryC'nmpliell-Danni'rmnii.  Brit' 
iHh  LflHTiil  leader,  atlHckM  the  liner  war  policy  of  the 
){iiveriinient....The  Ohinihirin  LilK-nila  make  an  un- 
cxiiecteil  attnck  iin  Culon  and  capture  the  pul>lic  oDices. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Octolier  Si— The  Pan-American  Ciingre!'!*  oi*iim  in 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

OctolMTan.-II  !h  nnidally  niimmiice't  in  Unssia  that 
an  agn-fnieiit  liaH  liecn  conclnileil  with  I'hiiia  ils  to 
Manchuria. 


VI.- 

nith  the  Bul({BriBU  brlguli 
for  the  relesHC  of  MlM  Stoa^ 
the  American  tnlaaionaiT  heli 
captive  by  them,  are  repoitid 

as  progreHsing Chile  t(  n- 

ported  an  moblllBlag  lier  amj, 
and  the  Argentine  Kcpnblie  m 
coaling  and  proviBloning  htr 
fleet. 

October  28. — A  commiHioD  tt 
.Fnpacietie  trnders  and  expmtm 
viHitjt  HukkIh  for  tlie purptM ol 
orgnnlKlng  trnde  tvUtlixi*  fat- 
twee  n  Japan  and  Huwi*. 

October  30.— The  TurUili  la- 
batwador  at  St.  Petermbnrg  ia- 
forniB  the  Saltan  that  the  ■■■ 
nexHtion  of  Cret«  to  GtMcaii 
Imiiilneut  and  inevitable. 

November  a.— The  anOa- 
ence  at  Fan-American  tepab- 
llcH  at  Mexico  chooMa  SeBct 
Knigosa,  of  Mexico,  aa  ltd  pw 
manent  prcHident,  ex-Sciulcr 
DiiviR,of  the  United  StateH  del- 
egation,   bavltig   deolioed  tbe 

honor Ttia  announced  that  the  Xlcarsticuan  Govere- 

mem.  haH  denounced  the  iiitbniian-caiial  treaty  with  (lie 
Uniteil  StAtea. 

Novemlwr  4.— The  French  Chamber  of  I>epnti(s,bf 
a  vote  of  305  to  TT,  BUHtaluH  the  sovemment's  action  In 
preHHing  the  demands  on  Turkey. 

November  5.— The  French  fleet  nnder  Admiral  CaD- 
lanl  flei7.eH  three  porta  in  the  Island  of  Mitylenr,  tote 
held  until  the  Ptirte  gives  eonie  aatisfactlon  In  themit- 

ter  of  the  French  claima President  Raigosa,  of  tte 

i'an-Amerlcan  Conference  at  Mexico,  names  the  varioBi 
committees  of  the  conference. 

Novembers. — TherepretientatlveBof  GnatcnialaplaM 
before  the  Pan-American  Conferent^  at  Mexleo  It* 
draft  ot  a  plan  for  an  international  court  of  claima. 

Niivemlier  7.— Mexico's  scheme  for  an  arbttntiN 
treaty,  aH  presented  Ut  the  Pan-American  Contemw^ 
reproilncea  the  Hague  treaty,  with  alight  exceptloiw.... 
Admiral  Caiilanl  seizes  the  cnstoms  of  HedlUi.  on  Eki 
island  of  Mitylene,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Gonn- 

November  8.— It  ia  offldallyumaanced  in  T'taneetU 
Turkey  han  yielded  In  the  matter  of  the  French  t^ 
inands The  Pan-American  CoDCereiiae  adjonrns  IR 

November  II. —Diplomatic  relationa  between  ttua 
and  Turkey  are  resumed. 

November  IS.— The  United  Statea  warns  the  Bul^ 
Hnn  Ciovemment  that  It  will  be  held  reaponaiblelf  JOh 
Stone,  tlie  American  mlsalonarr,  ahoald  be  killed  tf 
tiie  brigands  who  are  holding  her  In  eaptiTity,  and  it 
ninnds  that  tiiere  be  no  Interference  In  the  na|Dtla- 
tlons  tor  her  release. 

November  1.^. — Gonsnl-Geneial  DlcUnaan,  ntCouti^ 
tiniiple,  is  accredlteil  as  the  dlplomatla  ■mini  4(  O* 
United  States  to  Bulgaria. 

November   18.— The  new 


■J 
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iBb  lose  13  ofllcerti  and  64  men  killed,  aud  I8  officers  and 
ISO  m^D  wounded. 

Novem1>er  13.  — The  British  necretary  of  state  (or 
war,  Mr,  Brodrick,  given  the  nunil>er  of  Boer  prisoners 
now  held  by  GrcHt  llHuiiii  hm  43,000,  11,000  liavhiB  been 
killed  or  wounded,  or  left  the  country,  and  10,000  now 
remaiiiiii((  iu  the  tteld. 

NoTenilfer  16.— General  Kitchener  reports  that  alnce 
Kovenil>er  T  the  British  coluiiins  have  killed  43  Boen, 
wounded  16,  and  captured  Sin. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


il  (irent  HritJlin  in  Higned  at 
liiy  and  Ijiinl  Fiiuncetofce. 
N'livi'inlier  ID.- The  new  Italian  Hmlmssador  to  the 
iiili'il  Sl;itfs.  fiignor  Mayor,  presents  his  credentials. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
()i'tol)er  i1.— Lonl   Kitchener  re|H)ftM  lliat  the  two 
iini   of    till'   Sixly-nintb    llattery    K.F.A.    taken   at 
Llii-e|MTr<  Xek  have  been  recovered  by  Colonel  Camp- 


mlt. 

October  33.— On  the  orcasion  of  her  bicentennial  annl- 
vergary,  Ynle  UniveiKity  ennfevs  the  degree  of  LL.D,  oo 
Prexidenl  RooMeveltaudiitherdlKtingoished  Americans. 

October  35. — Kight  thousand  men  enijiloyed  in  the 
Montana  copper  miiien  and  smelters  are  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  KlitUtlliK<lown  of  the  works  in  pursuance 
of  the  Anialnatnatwt  ('ompany's  policy  to  curtail  pro- 
duction  Eighteen  lives  are  lost  in  a  flre  breaking  out 

in  a  Philadelphia  business  block. 

October  38.- The  King  AUreil,  the  largest  cruiser  in 
the  world,  is  launclie<l  in  Kngland. 

Octolier  31.— .lohn  E.  Redmond,  leailer  of  the  United 
Irisli  I^UKue,  arrives  in  the  L'nited  States  (see  pageTOe) 
....The  port  uf  Liveriiool  ia  declare<i  infected  with 
plague. 

Novemlier  I.— Tiie  Puke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall 
and  York  arrive  at  Portsmouth  after  their  world-tour, 
and  are  met  by  King  Kdward  and  the  Queen. 

November  2. — The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buf- 
falo is  closed. 

November  4.— The  comndttee  of  the  Paris  ABro  Club, 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  9,  declares  M.  Santo.4-nuniont  tlie  win- 
ner of  the  Deutsch  prize  of  lOO.OOU  francs  (#30,000)  for  a 
dirigible  lialloon. 

Novemlier  9.— The  Glasgow  Exhibition  is  closed. 

November  13.— The  Xortbern  Securities  Company  in 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  (400,000,000,  to 


( )c'tolier  ill. — Fjorrl  Methiien  re- 
jiorts  llial  ronmiaiiiios  under  !)»■ 
Ill  Key  anil  Kemp  attack  a  Itrlt- 


ish  c-< 


[1  Zi« 


ith 


;  lighting  is  sevt 
rtliies.  the  Uoers  having  iO  killeil, 
the  Itril ish  casualties  lieingKt: 
the  IJoern  capture  8  wagons, 

Oi-tolier  SI.  —  I.iird  Kitcbemr 
re[mrt-  skirmishes  on  the  Zulu- 
liinil  lK)nlrr  and  the  surjiri.ie  liy 
Hritishlr<">psof  two  small  com- 
maiidiw.  Til  Itiiers  anil  3(1  wagons 
cHpiunil:  two  Hiiers are  shot  at 

Xrivctiil*r  1, — Tjoril  Kitchener 
reijiirts  n  lii^r  nitack  im  the  re;ir 
giinrrl  i.f  Colonel  Benson's  col- 
iiiiiti.  Mi'ar  Hrakenlaagte.  twenty 
niili'-^  northwest  of  Bethel,  east- 
ern Transvaal,  In  whicii  the  Brit- 


Man  ministry  of  rallwars  and  canals  to 
1  uf  ('aiiso,  to  and  from  Port  Mulsmve, 
tomotlve  and  nine  Pullman  cars.) 
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take  over  the  Htook  of  the  Great  Xorthern  and  Nortli- 
eru  PuciHc  railroiidH. 

Novemlier  17.— Kentucky  troc)ps  are  called  out  to  stp- 
liKHS  rioting  ill  thi-  niliiing  rcgionit. 

November  19.— The  National  Reciprocity  Con  veil  tiiiu 

iiit«[K  lit  Wanhington The  Commercial  Piiciflt.- Cahle 

CotiiiMiny  auarda  tlie  contract  (cir  tli«  first  section  of 
Its  cable  from  San  Frmicisco  to  Hawaii. 


OBITUARY. 

October   30.— Gen.  Jiiuies    A.   Walker,   Confederate 
veteran,  fiirnierly  lLeuteuantr.K<ivernor  of  Virginia  mid 

member  of  CongrexH,  (W Judge  Thonian  C.  Fuller, 

memlier   of   the  Conft-derale  Cmigress,  TO — Edward 
Capeii,  first  librarian  of  BoBtoii  Public  Library,  80 — 
Ht.  Hon.  Sir  Archiliald  Leviu  Smith, 
ot  the  rollK,  K>. 

Octolier  ai.— Jndge  Georjie  Mitchell  Russnm,  of  Mary- 
land, 6T Edinunil  Twwdy,  assottiated  with  the  Urook 

Farm  Afwociation  in  IM%  90. 

Octolier  33.— Frederic  Archer,  organist  of  Ciirnegie 
Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  and  a  well-known  musician.  (B 

Dr.  Geurgt!  Scocktoii   BnrniURhit,  iirufCHHUr  of  Old 

TeHtacnent  literature  at  Oberliu  Collegtl,  47 Sir  Fred- 
erick JameH  Halliday,  formerly  lieuteuanl-goveruor  of 
Bengal,  W. 

Oclober  33.— Misa  Jane  Kye  Hammond,  a  well-known 


Bcnlptor,  of  Providence, 
H.  1....Z.  Swift  Hol- 
bruok,  connected  with 
the  Indeiieiident  tele- 
phone movement  in  Bos- 
ton, U....Dr.  Johaun 
Georg  von  Siemena, 
founder  of  the  Deutauhe 
Itank  and  a  leading 
nieiulier  of  the  Belcba- 
tag,  62....ChArlea  E. 
Uolto[i,  ex-niayoro(  Kast 
Cleveland  and  author  of 

..Fried- 


master      tut. 


<])1itlUKUlabed  German  piN 
KanaentArlan,  and  lomtttlr 
diriH^tor  of  the  "Dmu^ 
Bank  "at  Berlin.) 


October  34.— Jamea- 
McUougal  Hart,  noted 
landticape  painter,  73. . . 
Gen.  Prince  Joachim  N'a- 
poleDnMurat,67. 

October  a5.-GuBtev 
JohnniiHen,  member  of  the  Germiui  RvichstAg. . .  .Ho 
ace  Morri.wn  Hale,  former  president  of  the  Univeisity 
of  Colorado  and  father  of  Geu,  Irving  Hale,  68. 

October  2(1.— William  A.  Holland,  of  BotitoD,  chiutb- 
man  and  philauthropiHt.,  ardent  HbolitloDlst  before  tbe 
Civil  War,  87,... Prof. Fenelon  B.  Rice,  thlrQr  yeui di- 
rector of  Olwrliu  ConHervatory  of  ^UHic,  BO, 

Octolier27.— Luther  W.Osliom,  United  States  consnl- 
genernt  at  Apia,  Samoa,  formerly  chief  Justice  of  Samnt. 

Octot>er  3».— Jlx.-Gov.  Henry  B.  Harrison,  of  Connect- 
icut, tW — Kev.  Ur.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  professor  tmti- 

itnsof  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Rd Ilenir 

Clay  Hall,  known  ae  the  father  of  the  Nicaragua  Canil. 
81  —  Ex-Congressman  Sidney  Dean,  of  tiraokline, 
Maa.<<.,  bS. 

Octol)er  30.— MaJ.  John  Page,  of  Richmond.  Vs.,  80. 

Octolier  31.— Mrs.  Ellmbeth  Hanbury,  notable  fifty 
yearw  ago  in  anti-nlnvery,  anil  other  reforiii>s  108. 

November  2.— Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Wasliington.  of  Mi- 
con.  Ga.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Haniniond,  officer  Ib 
American  Revolution  and  governor  of  St.  Louis  in 
1804,  S5. 

November   4.— Rev.   Dr.   Kinsley   Twlninit,    literair 

editor  of  the  New  York  /ndcpcndcnt,  09 Mon»igni>r 

Murphy,  of  Halifax.  .58. . .  .Joel  Prentiss  Blahop.  autbcr 
of  IcKal  text-liooks,  87 — Mrs.  Georg  Henachel,  tht 
singer.  41. 

NoveniI>er  6.— Anthony  EickbofT,  of  New  York,  antbor 
of  "The  German  in  America,"  T4. 

Novemlier  7.— Li  Hung  Chang,  Chinene  BtntesmM,  it 

(Hei>  page  677) Kate  Greenawny,  tllustmtor  (bc«inV> 

GTIi) James  Hngan,  of  Mobile,  fomicrly  n  general  is 

the  Confederate  army,  80 — Adolph  F.  Kraus,  famom 
sculptor,  51. 

November  S.  — Mm.  Rebecca  Hatbaway,  writer  <( 
porms under t he nanieof  "  Grace  Appleton." 

November  9.— Halil  Rftat  Pasha,  Grand  Vider  of 
Turkey. 

Novetnber  11.— Prof.  Richmond  Mayo-Smlt]i,  of  C*- 
iHiiihia  University.  4T. 

NovemlM-r  14,— Col.  Henry  Jamea  MaplMOR,  apaiMie 


—Dr.  Albert  Leuy   Olbon,  a  Htbri 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
CARICATURE. 


lug  from  the  trouwen  Between  i-oiomuiu       ,  Apropog  of  the  visit  6l  the  French  fleet  to  Turkish  vraton.) 
n  NebtltpaUer  (Zuri.hl.  From  the  Jovmia  (Detroit). 
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"Then  rose  thednmboldterrltor. 

Aud  tlie  AenA,  iteerert  by  tbe  dumb. 
Wont  upvard  with  Iho  Hood." 
From  the  Trfbune  (New  York). 


Fatiiek  rKNH:  "HurnlitarLaw,  uiyliow." 
From  ibe  North  AiimlMm  (FhlladatpUa), 


J 
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(With  apologleflloMalssonnlar.Napoleoii.widothersj—Fromtbe  Herald  (New  York). 


-Now  watch  me  make  It  In  three  jampB."— From  the  JbumoJ  (DetruU). 
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)f  American  NatloiiB  1 

EVom  the  ^ami-Herald  (Chicago). 


OTHRT.LO's  TAi.B  Or  TRR  WAR.— Frotn  thejimmot  (Detroit). 

(Admiral  Scliley's  story  of  tliennvnl  llijlit  off  SiiiiliHan,  sii  (..lil  bt-rnre  the  Board  of  iDqnlryat' 

lni|)iT>wcil  the  timntry.) 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


i>t  rei-iprotity  nnd  iiiiiustrinl   eipHnslon."— iJoHN  A. 
4()S,  at  baiiquvt  o[  tho  Mariufncturers'  AesoclalloD.) 
From  tlie  RfOird-Hirald  (Chicago). 


From  tbe  Inquirer  ( Plill 


re-Mer  deal  red  the  sole  contri 
lallenged  Sir  Jolin  de  Bull  U 
II  Punch  (London.) 
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Frum  tlie  Ji/untal  (MlnDaKpoUs). 


Frotn  the  P.»(  (Cfnrli 


TRB  WODHDaD  VICTOH. 

il  UUnle]',  flnanoUl  Mcntery  to  the  war  d 
'  "       ::hi.ncBllar'B  atatemoDt  with  the  U 
oat  ol  the  w       *        -      - 
81  irai  t»,T 
O0ft»«k."--Cable.) 
John  Bvll:  "I  know  I  have  piKotleaUr  lU(dV* 
Burg«un.  but  I'd  feel  ever  lo  moeh  mora  mq  Ib  W^ 
you'd  Htanck  thla  bleedlns ! " — Prnb  fnaiiii  iHalkMnit 


VIRCHOW.   A   HERO   OF   MODERN    PROGRESS. 

Riiiiolpli  Vircliow  was  born  ai  Scliievelbein, 
in  I'oiiierania,  Prussia,  on  Octo!*r  13,  1821. 
Wlieii  he  had  readied  the  age  of  eighteen  y^ars, 
he  went  ii|>  to  Berlin  to  study  anatomy  and 
physiology  at  the  university.  After  fotir  years 
of  apjjlii'ation,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  an  assist- 
ant's place  in  one  of  tlic  Berlin  hospitals.  Here 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  autopsies  per- 
formed on  all  who  died  in  the  hospital.  After 
three  years  of  this  kind  of  experience,  Virchow 
decided  to  enter  on  an  academic  career  ;  he  be- 
came a,  prival  ihizent  of  the  Berlin  Higli  School, 
at  the  same  time  retaining  hia  hospital  position. 
It  WHS  during  this  period  of  hospital  work  tliat 
Virchow  made  important  discoveries  relative  to 
the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

In  1847.  wiien  he  was  only  twenty-six,  Vir- 
chow founded  the  Amhiu  fur  jra'ho/ogisclie  Ana- 
tomie  vii'l  far  kliiiische  Mcdiziii,  a  journal  which 
has  now  passed  its  one- hundred-aud- sixtieth  vol- 
ume, and  which  has  lieen  the  means  of  promul- 
gating many  discovenes  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  medical  profession.  Since  1852,  Virchow 
has  had  sole  rliai'ge  of  this  publication. 

From  1849  to  1856,  Virchow  held  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Patliological  Academy  at  Wiirzburg. 
During  those  years,  Virchow  became  interested  in 
anthropology,  making  what  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Ernst  von  Bergmann  as  ' '  the  firat  effec- 
tive anthropological  investigation" — a  study  of 
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Professor  Virchow  is  chiefly  known  as  a  pUIioI- 
ogist ;  tliat  is  to  say,  lie  deala  with  the  subjsct 
of  disease.  He  studies  the  changes  that  are  ef- 
fected through  the  disease -process  in  the  variom 
organs  of  the  human  body.  Virchow's  admiren 
claim  for  him  the  honor  of  having  conferred  on 
tills  study  of  disease  tlie  dignity  of  an  exact  BCi- 
euce,  based  on  observation  rather  than  on  plii]- 
osopiiical  speculation.  His  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  was  the  empliasis  that  he 
placed  on  the  cell  as  the  seat  of  disease.  Tliii 
was  opposed  to  the  old  theory  that  disease  orig- 
inated from  the  mingling  of  the  humors  of  Ibe 
body.  Virciiow  undertakes  to  ascertain  the  di- 
ture  of  diseases  by  the  anatomical  investigation 
and  comparison  of  diseased  and  healthy  organa 
Viichow  goes  further.  "Life  is  cell-activity " 
is  the  principle  on  which  is  constructed  his  cele- 
brated ' '  Cellular  Pathology."  All  the  biological 
sciences  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  thii 
theory. 

It  is  not  only  as  an  original  investigator,  work- 
ing out  problems  in  his  laboratory  and  museum, 
that  we  should  honor  Virchow  ;  his  record  as  a 
servant  of  the  state  is  not  less  deserving  of  oar 
praise.  As  early  as  1848,  Virchow  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Prussian  Government  to  visit  Ober 
Bchlesien  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  epi- 
demic of  typhus  which  had  recently  broten  out 
there.     This  was  the  beginning  of  investigatiou 


Cretinism,  which  is  a  form  of  imperfect  mental 
d(^v»-lopnlent  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly 
dcficii-iit  physical  development.  In  later  yeai-s, 
Virciiow  has  made  important  collections  of  skulls, 
implements,  wt'ttpoiiiJ,  etc.,  for  anthropological 
museums.  In  ISTD,  lie  cooperated  with  Schlie 
mann  iu  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  an 
Troy. 

In  1856,  Virdunv  ivfiirned  to  Berlin  as 
fessor  of  patholojjical  anatomy,  of  general  ]iathol' 
ogy,  and  of  thcriipoulics.  At  the  same  limo  In 
became  director  of  the  ]iew  Patliological  liisti 
tute,  which  had  ])ccn  founded  at  his  instance,  anij 
in  that  position  he  has  cnntiiiued  to  the  present 
day.  His  marvelous  iiiduslry  in  the  collection 
of  pathological  records  and  m  icroscopicnl  prepara- 
tions has  been  i-pwardod  by  the  erection  of  the 
splendidly  equipped  Pathological  Museum  of 
Berlin. 


(In  the  TlUiWB  ot  BoUennwlBj 


J 


LI  HUNG   CHANG. 
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into  the  nature  of  epidemics  which  have  continued 
for  more  than  half  a  century  and  have  affected 
public  policy  in  Germany  regarding  health  legis- 
islation  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  measured. 
If  Berlin  is  to-day  the  cleanest  and  healthiest 
citv  in  the  world,  as  has  sometimes  been  her 
boast,  the  fact  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  those 
studies  of  epidemic  disease  begun  in  1848  by 
Yirchow.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection Virchow's  own  opinion  of  the  bearing 
whicli  this  work  had  on  his  public  career.  He 
once  wrote  : 

These  studies  have  had  a  distinct  Influence  on  the 
place  which  I  have  taken  in  public  life.  They  first 
brought  me  into  practical  politics  ;  they  brought  me  to 
the  notice  of  my  fellow-citizens  when  there  were  great 
problems  of  communal  life  to  be  solved ;  they  brought 
me  into  official  stations  through  which  I  assumed  the 
obligation  to  exert  an  influence  in  many  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  legislation.  » 

In  the  same  year.  1848,  Virchow  was  elected 
a  representative  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  ;  but  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  qualify  for  the  office.  As 
a  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  that  time,  he  was  tempora- 


rily dismissed    from    his    post  as   hospital   as- 
sistant. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  Virchow  has  served 
continuously  as  a  member  of  the  Berlin  City 
Council,  and  for  nearly  as  long  a  period  he  has 
had  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  was  active  as  one  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  Progressive  party  and  was 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  also  served  fourteen  years  in  the 
Reichstag.  There  he  frequently  crossed  swords 
with  Bismarck.  In  recent  years  he  has  been 
identified  with  much  of  the  Prussian  and  im- 
perial legislation  on  public  health  —  especially 
the  wiccination  laws,  the  laws  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  foods,  and  those  for  the  suppression  of 
epidemics.  As  regards  the  city  of  Berlin's  own 
peculiar  debt  to  Virchow,  a  late  number  of  Die 
Woche  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
city's  magnificent  sewer  system  was  developed 
from  suggestions  made  by  Virchow  in  an  official 
report  in  1873.  Virchow  has  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  building  of  Berlin's  hospitals,  and  to 
the  newest  and  finest  of  these  the  name  "  Virchow 
Hospital "  has  been  voted  by  the  authorities. 


LI    HUNG   CHANG. 


BY  COURTENAY  HUGHES  FENN. 


CONSISTENCY  has  never  been  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  human  nature  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  become  proverbial 
that  this  attribute  is  especially  lacking  in  the 
great  empire  of  China,  and  still  more  particu- 
larly in  the  make-up  of  the  statesmen  of  that 
empire.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  statement  of  a 
very  startling  nature  to  say  that  there  are  some 
remarkable  contradictions  in  the  character  of 
that  one  representative  of  her  nobility  who,  more 
than  any  other,  has  been  brought  by  circum- 
stances and  by  his  own  abilities  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  at  large.  His  record — the  demon- 
stration of  his  character — has  been  one  of  mingled 
gross  selfishness  and  self-renunciating  patriotism, 
of  enlightened  progressive  reform  and  a  foolish 
adherence  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
antiquity  ;  of  cordial  philanthropy  and  heartless 
cruelty  ;  of  truthfulness  even  when  it  cost,  and 
unscrupulous  mendacity  ;  of  steadfast  loyalty  to 
friends,  and  of  double- facedness  almost  unparal- 
leled even  in  China.  There  has  never  been  a 
Chinese  more  loved  and  hated,  more  despised 
and  feared,  more  degraded  and  exalted.  Brought 
into  prominence  more  by  fortune  than  by  ability, 
he  has  been  buffeted  by  fortune  throughout  his 


career,  and  would  long  ago  have^unk  into  obscu- 
rity had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  which  made 
him  indispensable. 

Though  no  mean  scholar,  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments have  not  given  him  the  position  which  he 
occupied  at  his  death.  He  received  the  succes- 
sive degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor,  and 
Member  of  the  Han  Lin  Academy,  but  the  great 
crisis  produced  by  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion, — that 
strange  politico-religious  movement  which,  be- 
tween 1 850  and  1864  seemed  not  unlikely  to  over- 
turn the  empire  and  introduce  a  compound  of 
Christianity  and  superstition  as  the  state  religion, 
— and  Li's  proximity  to  the  scene  of  action  were 
responsible  for  his  advancement  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces, 
association  with  the  famous  *< Chinese  Gordon," 
and  the  governorship  of  Kiangsu.  The  native 
greatness  of  the  man  was  evidenced  by  the 
mutual  esteem  between  himself  and  Gordon, 
while  his  native  littleness  was  exhibited  in  his 
perfidious  massacre  of  the  rebel  leaders  at 
Suchow,  regardless  of  Gordon's  pledge  of  pro- 
tection ;  and  nothing  will  more  clearly  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  Western 
ideals  of  greatness  than  the  heaping  of  honors 
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by  the  imperial  goveriinieHt  upon  Li  for  tliis  por- 
fidy,  which  almost  cost  liiiii  his  life  at  the  hand 
of  the  horrified  and  incensed  Gordon.  Li  did 
not  need  to  be  told  that  there  was  such  a  diffei-cncis 
but,  anticipating  troiilile,  showed  his  pi'eferenco 
for  a  Chinese  buttoii  over  a  Hritish  bnik<t  by 
flight.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  made  an  carl  in  perpetuity. 

,Ab  viceroy  of  the  capital  province  of  Chihii,  he 
became  practically  prime  minister  of  the  empire 
and  chief  guardian  of  the  throne.  In  this  posi' 
tion  he  made  many  friends  and  many  enemies, 
but  made  iiimself  so  indispensaole  to  tlie  councils 
of  state  ihat,  contrary  1"  precedent,  iie  held  tlie 
office  for  tweiily-four  consecutive  years,  from 
1870  to  1894.  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  usual 
rigid  custom  of  three  yean*'  retii'cment  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  ;  and  again  at  the  dose  of 
liis  life  was  recalled  to  that  iiosition  as  the  only 
man  who  couid  guide  the  empire  through  tile 
ti'oubled  sea  of  diplomatic  relations  following  the 
atrocities  of  the  summer  of  19(10. 

Appreciated  by  the  imperial  government,  ho 
has  not,  for  many  years,  been  apjireciated  by  tho 
people  of  China  ;  and  the  popular  dislike  may  i>c 
said  to  be  the  result  of  the  imjtcrial  favor — an 
anomaly  in  China.  When  the  war  with  Japan 
broke  out,  in  1894,  Li,  not  altogether  without 
blame  for  the  failure  to  prevent  the  war,  was 
compelled  to  take  the  lead  in  a  tight  which  he, 
— perhaps  alone  of  Chinese  officials, — knew  to 
lie  hopeless,  and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  min- 
ister of  war,  commander-in-chief  of  army  and 
navy,  viceroy  of  Chilili,  and  superintendent  of 
trade.  He  did  as  well  as  any  man  could  in 
the  circumstances,  with  an  army  and  navy 
which  he  had  been  pi-evcnted  from  training  and 
equipping  a."*  he  had  wished;  but  the  whole 
odium  of  the  utter  defeat  fell  upon  him.  The 
imperial  government  ''saved  its  own  face"  at 
the  expense  of  Li,  stripped  him  of  all  honors  and 
official  rank,  and  sent  him  inio  retirement.  But 
who  should  negotiate  the  peace  at  the  lowest 
price  ?  The  one  man  in  the  empire  for  this  task 
was  Li  Iliin);  (.'hang,  and  the  disgraced  noble, 
eqnipiKHl  witli  plenipotentiary  authority,  was 
sent  to  Japan,  and  secured  from  that  country 
terms  wliicli  no[>ilii>rOliines<>couh)  have  obtained. 
Inevitably  hniniliating  at  best,  they  made  iiim 
again  the  object  of  e.tecration,  which  was  re- 
lieved but  slightly  by  that  inducinji  nf  Kussia. 
Germany,  and  Knmce  to  oppose  the  cession  of 
the  tiiao  Tung  Peninsula,  the  credit  for  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  crafty  Li. 

With  varying  cxi^'rienccs  nf  honor  antl  dis- 
grace, the  yeai-K  passed  by.  the  eyes  of  the  old 
statesman  Iming  still  more  widely  opened  to  Clii- 
ua's  needs,  to  ihe  good  and  the  evil  of  Western 


civilization,  by  that  tour  of  the  world  in  1S96. 
beginning  with  his  official  attendance  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Czar  of  Russia-  His  extreme  mani- 
festation of  that  inquisitiveness  which  is  an  es 
sential  feature  of  Chinese  etiquette  made  him 
familiarly  known  as  "the  man  who  asked  quei- 
tions."  His  stature  and  dignified  bearing  madi' 
a  strong  impressiOD  on  the  western  world,  while 
bis  approacliableness  and  intelligent  conversation 
gained  him  many  a  friend-  The  last  scenes  of 
his  picturesque  life  were  but  a  repetition,  on  » 
grander  scale,  of  his  former  effort,  in  response 
to  the  despairing  call  of  his  country,  to  save 
China  front  the  consequences  of  her  own  stupen 
douB  toUy, — to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  worn 
results  of  the  Boxer  movement,  to  conciliate  an 
outraged  world,  and  so  to  manipulate  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  that  world's  great  powers  is 
to  avert  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  anil 
make  possible  an  era  of  progi-ess  and  reform. 
It  was  not  iinlittmg  that  the  enfeebled  old  luan 
should  pass  away  at  the  completion  of  this  task. 

Li  Hung  Ciiang  was  widely  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  progress.      He  was,  however,  a  friend  of 
the   foreigner  only   in    a    limited    sense.     His 
advice  to  his  own  people  is  said    to  have  been, 
' '  Let  us  use  the  foreignera,  but   do  not  let  them 
use  us."     He  was  the  founder  of  the  navy,  ami 
of  establishments  for  naval  and    military  train- 
ing ;   the  promoter  of  the  merchant  marine,  tbe 
opener  of  the  coal  mines,  the  friend  of  railway 
enterprise,    the    builder   of    hospitals,    a   patron 
of  medical  missions,  aod  a  tolerator  of  missions 
in  general.      He  believed  in  foreign   machinery, 
foreign  education,   and  many  foreign    inethoda: 
but  W()uld  have  been  glad  to  have  them  withoai 
the  foreigner.     Yet  use  the  foreigner  he  did,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  be  double-faced,  or  even 
ten-faced,  if  he  could  thereby  increase  bis  own 
wealth   and   influence  or  secure   a    victory  for 
Chinese    diplomacy    where    Chinese    naval  sad 
military  power  were  helpless,      H 
porter  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
the   Emperar   Kuang    Hsii.      Ij 
knowledge  of   Russia's    insaCiab 
teiTitory,  he  has  felt  that  China 
Chang  would  save  more  from    1 
Russia  as  a  friend  than  as  a  fo% 
not  above  bribes,  even  his  best  fi 
affirm.     His  great  wealth  was  Dq 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  nor  by  j 
ment  of  capital.     Judged  by  thfl 
Christian  morality.  Li  Hung  CI 
conspicuous  model.     Judged  by  t 
Confucianism,  he  will  be  found 
judged  by  the  standarda  of  mod 
and    statesmanship,  he  was  a  gra 
patriot. 


KATE  GREENAWAY,  THE   ILLUSTRATOR  OF 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY   ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


EXCEPTING,  pedmps,  tlie 
name  of  Dore,  no  name 
in  llie  history  of  iilusirating  l)as 
been  more  familiar  to  t)ie  general 
puiilic  tlian  that  of  t)ie  late  Kate 
Greeiiaway.  Book -lovers  for  a 
longer  period  conjured  with  the 
name  of  (Jeorge  Oniikshank  ; 
tilt  his  famo  did  not  reach  to  the  nursery  of 
every  liousehoM,  as  did  that  of  Kate  Greenaway. 
This  fame  is  due  not  alone  lo  her  ability  as  a 
book  illustrator,  liut  rather  to  the  fact  that  she 
became,  as  well,  an  arbiter  of  children's  fashions 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  "  Kale  Green- 
away  "  style  is  an  established  one  in  the  history 
of  modes. 

Kate  Greenaway  was  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessional London  wool  engraver,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  that  craft,  by  which  all  lier  designs  weit^ 
proihiceil,  was  of  value  to  her  in  forming  a  style. 
She  fitudieti  first  at  South  KenBington,anil  from 
life  at  Heatherly's;  then   at  the  Slade  School  ; 
but  from  the  beginning  evinced  the  qualities  of  a 
genuine  artist  by  going  to  natiiii!  for  her  models, 
and   spent  nincli  of  her  time  at  the  children's 
schools  and  at  charity  festivals,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
CHllie<lrnl,    where   she   studied    the  little  waifs' 
varied  poses  and  ryjws.     She  made  her  dibut  at 
the  T'lullov  Gallery,   and    was  immediately,  we 
are  fold,   •'  overwhelmed  with  oi-ders  for  Christ- 
mas cards."     At  liret 
she  made  desiiltorj-  es- 
says  in    illustrating, 
mostly    for  the   peri- 
odicals, and  then  for 
books,    as    in     "  The 
Child  of  the  Parson- 
age"(1874),  "Fancy 
Gifts"  (ISTfi).  "Sev- 
en Birthdays  "(1S78); 


but  in  1879hei 


'Un- 


e  Window ' 
peared,  with  its  col- 
ored illustration.  And 
frinn  then  on  (through 
her ' '  Birthday  Book  " 
[1880],  "Mother 
(J  o  o  s  e  "  [  1  8  8  G  ], 
-  li..ok3    of    Games" 


[1889],  etc.)  she  introduced  the  children  of  Eng- 
land and  America  to  a  most  delectable  country, 
of  formal  ganlena  or  English  hedgerows,  peopled 
with  a  race  of  the  daintiest,  "cutest,"  best- 
behaved,  yet  sprightly  withal,  creatures  that  trav- 
elers in  picture  iKxikland  had  ever  Tjefore  seen. 


Hers  is  the  land  of  simplicity.  The  girls 
wear  mob  caps  or  cottage  bonnets.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  wear  Empire  muslin  gowns,  covered, 
perhaps,  with  a  pinafore ;  in  winter,  out-of- 
doors,  ihey  wear  long  pelisses  of  olive  green,  gen- 
erally trimmed  with  brown  beaver. 

The  boys  wear  round  hats  and  short  jackets, 
and  trousers  that  end  just  above  the  ankles  and 
button  at  the  waist  over  the  jacket,  or  they  wear 
long  smocks  like  little  Yorkshire  men. 

But  if  the  garments  are  simple,  monotony  ia 
prevented  by  the  various  patterns  that  embellish 
them.      Here  are  red  dots  and  blue  dots  ;    apple- 
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of  Innocence,"  and  as  early  as   1844  Sir  Henir 

Cole,  of  the  Soutli  Keneington  Museum,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Felix  Summerly, "published 
a  series  called  "  Suminerly's  Home  Treasuir," 
wliich  was  illustrated  by  some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  time. 

Then  came  Richard  Doyle,  Charles  Keane,  Wil- 
liam Mulready,  Harrison  Weir,  Arthur  Hughei. 
George  Du  Maurier,  Millais,  Holman  Hnnt 
Birket  Foster,  Fred  Walker,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  all  contributed  some  pictures  to  the 
output  of  story-books,  which  had 
become  voluminous  since  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Kingsley,  Mra, 
Ewing,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth  had 
lent  their  pens  toward  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  child  literature  ; 
and  the  climax  had  been  reached 
when  Walter  Crane  and  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott  gave  their  best 
energies  to  the  creation  of  col- 
ored toy -books  ot  an  artistic 
quality  never  before  approached. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  Kate  Gn 
invented  the  costumes  in  which  slie  decl 
little  ones.  This  is  an  error.  The  c 
(barring  a  few  farmers'  smocks  and  I>o 
dens)  are  almost  pure  (French)  '  ■  Empire, 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  cent 
must  have  been  very  real  to  Maria  Bdgi 
"  Rosamond  ;  "  and  it  probably  was  just 
coal-scuttle  bonnet  as  Miss  Greeoaway 
her  "Three  Old  Ladies  with  Three  Oh 
that  occasioned  Rosamond's  antipathy  toi 
"old  friend  of  her  mother's,"  as  witness 
lowing  dialogue  from  this  1820  classic  :  " 
I  am  laughing  at  the  very  odd,  eilly  reaai 
going  to  give  you  for  disliking  that  lad 
because  she  has  an  ugly,  crooked  sort  of  ] 
the  front  of  her  black  bonnet," 


green  checks  running  at  right  angles  and  diag- 
onally ;  here  are  Diesden  spi-ays  and  twigs  of 
tulips.  Mi-s.  Jack  Spratt's  luncheon  gown  is 
marked  with  ligbt-hlne  swirls  and  pink  flowci-s, 
and  a  "Little  Maid'"  wears  a  Dully  Varden 
petticoat  luxuriously  patterned  wiih  large  in- 
digo-bluc  figures. 

Miss  Gi-eenaway  is  the  court  limner  to  the  realm 
of  babyhood,  and  the  colt-like  period  of  youth. 
She  depicts  adolescence  and  not  maturity  ;  and 
the  square-cut  yokes  of  her  gowns  display  only 
a  hint  of  the  collar-bones  and  the  V-shaped  in- 
dentation at  their  junction  witii  the  sternum.  She 
aeems  to  abhor  wrinkles,  and  the  two  figures  in 
"My  mother  and  your  mother 

Wpnt  over  the  way; 
Said  ray  iniitlier  to  yuar  mother, 

■  It's  chii|j-u-no»6  dsy,' " 

are  elder  sisters  reporting  the  interview,  not  the 
parents.      True,  though  the  nocks  of  her  maidens 
are  scrawny,  how  beautifully  they 
round  under  the  curves  of  a  coral 
necklace!      Madame  Lebrun, 
Greuze,  or  Girard  never  modeled 
a  throat  with  prettier  roundness. 
And  the  colorof  these  necklaces  I 
How  admirably  the  printing  sim- 
ulates the  coral !    And  this  brings 
us  to  a  point  to  be  made — that  is, 
that  much  of  the  success  of  these  delightful  books 
by  Miss  Greeiiaway,  ('ranc,  and  Caldecott  was  due 
to  the  printer,  EdiJiond  Evans,  who  was  the  en- 
graver of  the  designs  us  well. 

When  Miss  Greeiiaway  bcfran  lior  career  as  an 
illustrator  of  children's  books  she  was  by  no 
moans  a  pioneer.  On  the  contrary,  she  made 
lier  debut  when  colortnl  picture-books  were  in  the 
full  flood  of  popularity.  England  had  seen  more 
than  a  century  of  illustrated  children's  books. 
The  Horn  Book  and  the  Chap  Hook  had  bloomed 
forth  into  the  niuro  dainty  iHxiks  illustrated  by 
Bewick;  and  George  Cniiksliank,  in  1824,  had 
produced  his  inimitable  illusiratiiins  to  Grimm's 
Household  Stotii's,  William   Blake  his   "Songs 
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of  Liberty),  were  more  or  less  directly  or  indi' 
rectly  responsible  for  tlie  "aesthetic  "  craze  of  a 
decade  ago,  which  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  bur- 
lesqued in  tlieir  veiy  popular  operas. 

Wo  are  often  asked,  Can  women  succeed  in 
art?  And  it  seems  as  tlioagb  the  remarkable 
success  in  Europe  of  Miss  Gi-eenaway,  of  Lady 
Bntler,  and  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  in  ourcountry 
of  Mary  Caaeatt,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Mary  Hailock 
Foots,  Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood,  and  Mrs.  Bessie 
Potter  Vonnoh,  should  be  a  conclusive  answer. 


IllDslratlon  drawn  by  Kate  Qreenawar  as  a  anbetltnte 
for  a  mlgstnd  plnle  In  a  reprint  of  a  Beventeenlh-century 
edition  iif  "Dame  Wigsins  i>f  Li-e."  made  at  the  request  of 
Jolin  Rusklti.  wbo  was  a  ereal  admirer  a(  Mlas  Oreenawar'B 
designs. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  parents  seized  upon  the 
Oreonaway  cosLunios  with  avidity  was  that  their 
siin|i]icity  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  com- 
plicat(;d  costumes  of  the  period.  The  pantalets 
and  the  hoop  skirts,  it  is  true.  Lad  disappeared, 
liiU  the  abundance  of  material  wliich  the  latter 
ri-quin-d  was  still  considered  necessary  in  cover- 
ing ilie  ilguri'S  of  children  and  young  girls.  The 
Jt-rsey  had  made  its  appearance,  and  the  over- 
skirt  Jiad  become  a  cumbersome  and  mysterious 
I'lUping  that  hung  like  an  ill-draped  flag  over  a 
much  iit-fiounced  underskirt.  The  hair,  done  up 
in  a  net,  was  surmounted  by  a  little  round  hat 
tjjat  liioki'd  like  an  inverted  saucer.  No  wonder 
the  more  hygii'nic  Groenaway  slip,  which  trans- 
fi.-iivd  the  support  from  the  liips  to  the  shoulders, 
was  xvi-lcomed  by  thoughtful  mothers. 

Thi,-!  inlluonce  of  Miss  Greenaway  npon  dress, 
and  in  a  small  measure  ujxm  house-furnishing, 
i.s  likely  to  bo  overestimated  by  her  admirers. 
Hfi-  art  was  in  itself  a  product  of  an  influence 
wiiii'li  jH'rmeiited  \'iL'torian  architecture  and  lit- 
.■I'iinire  as  wt'll.  The  writings  of  Ruskin,  the 
liiiildings  of  Nnrman  Sliaw,  above  all  of  the  fur- 
nilure  and  fabrics  of  "William  Morris  {and  later, 


Miss  Greenaway  lived  a  greater  part  of  her 
life  at  Hampstead  N.  W.,  London.  She  died 
November  8.  Some  of  her  books  not  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  are  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin," 
"  Marigold  Garden,"  "The  Language  of  F!ow- 
ere,"  "Little  Ann,"  "  Mavor's  Spelling  Book," 
"  Katfi  Qreenaway's  Alphabets,"  and  "  A — Apple 
Pie." 


FROM    PEKING  TO   ST.   PETERSBURG    BY    RAIL. 

BY  ALFRED   STEAD. 

TO  croBB  Asinan.i  Europe 
by  rail,  from  the  East 
to  tlie  WVfit  in  milway  trains, 
is  only  now  Ix-jiinninf;  to  he 
[lossibie,  and  tliat  to  a  priv' 
ileged  few.  It  is  true  iliat 
many  travelers  Iiavc  mado 
tli6  journey  across  Wilieria 
1)y  train,  and  down  tlie  JJliil- 
kaaiid  Amur  rivers  liy  boat, 
and  so  on  to  VladivosiDk. 
But  from  here  one  lias  still  a 
long  journey  by  liea  tn  ri'ndi 
any  of  the  points  of  political 
interest  in  tlie  far  Kast.  And 
the  lime  is  m-arly  coiinjwben 
that  aniphiliious  route  will 
be  recognized  as  obsolete, 
and  will  be  useil  only  for 
local  tralTic.     The    true  and 

direct  connection  U-tween  ^""^  '"  ""="-«""• ' 
the  East  and  the  West  is  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  rnnninp  north  from 
Dalnyand  Port  Ailhur,  and  joining  the  Silx'rian 
Railway  at  Kaidoiovo,  fifty  miles  east  of  (lliita. 
Tliis  railway  forms  the  last  link  in  the  great 
Russian  North  Asiatic  railway  system,  and  draws 
the  East  wonderfidly  nearer  the  West.  Although 
the  Chinese  Eastern  or  Manchurian  Railway  is 
not  yet  open  to  ]mblic  traffic,  it  is  possible  to 
make  almost  the  wliolo  journey  by  rail,  Man- 
clinria  itself  is  at  present  under  military  occujia- 
tion,  and  thus  this  possibility  is  of  i^mall  use  to 
anybody  not  furnished  with  official  perniission 
fi-om  the  RuBKian  minister  of  war.  Tims  it 
comes  that  my  wife  and  1  ai'e  praulically  the  lii-st 
ami  only  foreign  (non-Russian)  travcloi-s  who 
have  made  a  continuous  railway  journey  across 
.Asia  and  Eurojte. 


Having  si>Rn 
lermined  to  ret 
Eui'ope  and  Lo 
in  the  end  of  J 

irn  viii  Mini 
<lon,  oik!  so 
ily.      We  V 

tlis  in  Japan,  we  de- 
liuria  and  Silwria  to 
out  for  Port  Arthur 
sited  Konia  ni  route. 

stopping  at  .Se< 
}iad    an    interv 

on  board  th.-  in 

ui  among  ot 
•w    with    tl 
-rossed  froi 
perial  Jnpat 

ler  places,  wliere  wa 
0   Emperor   and  the 
Chemuljio  to  Cliefu 
*se  llet't,  ami  reached 

['ort   Arllmr   i 
niained  forsom 
in  order  and  oi 
then  Bet  out,  on 
Arthur  is  at   ] 

arlv  in    Au 
'davs,  until 
V  sp'eeial  tr. 
August  IH, 
riiseiit  the  1 

ust.     There  we  re- 

in  arranged  for,  and 
for  the  iicirlli.      Port 
eginniiig  i.r  ending 

of  the  line,  but  Dalny,  the  new  free  port  being 
construct«;d  some  twenty  miles  away  on  Dklini- 
wan  l!av,  will  be  the  real  terminus  by  the  end  of 
litO-.",  w'hen  both  the  railway  and  the  town  will 
be  open  to  commerce.  Port  Artlmr  is  essentially 
only  a  fortress  and  naval  base,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  make  it  anything  else.  Dalny,  on  the 
other  side,  is  being  created  with  a  liberal  hud. 
anil  jiromises  fair  to  be  very  soon  a  prosperoiia 
town.  That  it  shall  be  a  well-equipped  town 
and  harbor  is  M.  de  Witle's  aim,  and  this  before 
it  is  opened  to  its  iuhabitanta.  Everything  is 
iMiing  arranged  for  that  could  be  considered 
likely  to  induce  merchants  of  all  nations  to  t«ke 
up  their  residence  in  the  town.  It  is  interestiDf; 
to  note  that  from  Port  Arthur  the  journey  to 
Peking  can  be  made  by  rail,  modified  by  one  or 
two  river  crossings.  This  journey  is  made  t» 
Xewchwang,  or  Inkoti,  as  the  Ruasian  settleineiit 
is  called,  thence  by  boat  across  the  Liao  River,  and 
on  liy  rail  to  Sbannaikwan,  Tongku,  and  Peking. 
At  the  time  we  were  there  several  rivers  had 
still  to  l)e  crossed  by  boat,  but  with  tlieae  excep- 
tions the  railway  from  Peking  to  8t.  Petersbuig 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  siwms  mnch  misapprehendon  M  to  the 
route  followed  by  the  MaQclmrian  Rulway,  and 
many  otherwise  well-informed  penons  h&TO  in- 
sisted that  we  must  have  made  at  least  put  ot 
our  jonrney  along  the  Amur  Rirer.     AakiaaUff 
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of  fact,  the  railway  does  not  touch  the  Amur  at 
all ;  it  crosses  tributeries  of  that  river,  Buch  as 
the  Sungari,  hut  beyond  this  it  is    far   to  the 
southward    of    tlie  i-iver.      Running  nearly    due 
north  past  Newchwang,  reached  by  a  branch  line, 
avoiding  Mukden   by  a  curve  of  eighteen  miles' 
radius,  the  line  reaches  Harbin,  on  the  Sungari 
River,  in  a  little  over  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
vei-sts.      Harbin  has  been  the  center  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Manchurian  railway  system,  al- 
though work  lias  also  been  actively  pushed  for- 
ward from  Port  Arthur,  from  Nikolsk,  and  from 
the   Siberian   frontier  at   Nagadan.     Here  bas 
sprung  up  an  engineers'  town   where  formerly 
was  only  a  Chinese  distillery, 
and  to  this  place  vast  stores 
of  railway    material  have 
ccine    via    Vladivostok,    the 
I'ssnvi     Railway,    and   the 
.Sungari  River,      h'l-oin  Har- 
Ijin,  also,  there  runs  a  branch 
line  of   some   four  hundred 
ami    fifty  versts    to  Nikolsk 
and    Vladivostok  ;    but    this 
will  always    remain    only    a 
luanch   line,    tiie    main    line 
Jieing    that    to    Dalny.       At 
Harbin   is  situated  the  cen- 
tral  bureau  of   the  railway, 
and  here  lives  M,  Yugovitch, 
the  chief  engineer.       It  was 
at  his  house  that  wo  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  friend, 
and  one  who  was  making  the 
same  journey    as    ourselves, 
only  from  west  to  east.    This 


was  M.  Lessar,  the  newly  appointed 
Russian  minister  at  Peking.  We 
were  able  to  compare  notes  with  him 
as  to  the  journey.  He  had  made  the 
trip  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Harbin 
in  ninet«eD  and  a  half  days,  with 
everything  arranged  to  insure  a 
quick  jouraey.  From  Harbin  to 
Port  Arthur  he  made  in  four  days, 
a  total  of  twenty- thi-ee  and  a  half 
days.  M.  Lessar  told  us  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  come  over  the 
same  rout«  from  Peking  to  St.  Peters- 
bni^  in  two  years'  time  and  do  the 
journey  in  fourt«en  days.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  possibility  will 
strike  all  those  who  know  anything 
about  the  East.  It  means  that  with 
a  furlough  of  three  months  one  can 
SOUTH  AHi  spend  two  months  at  home  and  only 
one  on  the  journey  there  and  back. 
At  present,  a  three  months'  furlough 
is  useless  to  anybody  stationed  at  Peking  ;  all  the 
time  would  be  exhausted  in  travel,  if  he  should 
try  to  go  home.  It  has  effected  a  noteworthy 
shrinkage  of  the  globe,  this  Russian  railway  I 

Our  journey  from  Port  Arthur  to  Harbin  took 
ns  some  fourteen  days,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  floods  had  washed  many  of  the  temporary 
wooden  biidges  away.  That  this  was  only  a 
momentary  damage  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  M.  Lessar  made  the  same  journey,  only 
a  week  later,  in  four  days  instead  of  fourteen. 
As  far  north  as  Harbin  the  country  was  very 
well  populated  with  Chinese  immigrants — from 
Shangtung  principally — and  had  a  rich  and  peace- 
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fnl  air.  The  inhabitants  seemed  very  contented, 
and  there  were  practically  no  signs  of  the  troubles 
of  last  year.  Here  and  there  tjie  bi-oken  mud 
walls  of  a  ruined  village,  perliaps,  and  in  the 
railway  works  at  Inkou  some  broken-up  rolling 
stock, — these  were  all  that  showed  tijat  tliere  had 
ever  been  anything  but  peace  in  the  land. 

After  Harbin  the  line  turns  to  tlie  northwest 
and  passes  through  a  corner  of  Mongolia.  Here 
there  are  steppes  and  few  inhabitants.  At  Tsit- 
sikar  the  line  crosses  the  Nonne  and  soon  after 
approaches  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hingaan 
Mountains.  The  scenery  then  becomes  very 
beautiful,  rivers  and  mountains  blending  together 
to  form  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  monotony  of 
the  rich  and  rolling  plains  of  central  Manchuria 
anil  the  bareness  of  southern  Manchuria  traversed 
by  the  line. 

Through  the  Hingaan  Jfountaina  themselves 
there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  some  two  miles  long,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  this  is  complete.  The 
traffic,  however,  is  not  obstructed  by  tins  delay, 
as  it  crosses  the  range  by  means  of  a  zigzag 
track  over  which  the  trains  run  now  regularly. 
AVe  had  to  drive  some  seventy  miles  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Hingaan  to  near  Hilar,  the  rails  not 
yet  having  been  laid  for  this  distance.  The  etri- 
bankments  are  nearly  rt'adv.  however,  and  by 
this  time  the  line  ought  to  be  comjiletely  joined. 
From  Hilar  to  the  frontier  and  thence  to  the 
main  Siberian  Railway  at  Kaidolovo  everything 
went  smoothly.     At  Kaidolovo  we  bade  farewell 


to  the  special  car  in  which  we  had  come  from 
Hilar  and  secured  a  first'Claas  coup4  on  the  post 
train  to  Mysovayia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Baikal.  This  journey  was  quite  comfortable  and 
commonplace,  except  that  there  was  ao  dining-cir, 
and  we  had  to  rely  on  station  refreahment-roomi 
or  cook  our  own  meals  in  our  compartment. 
Lake  Baikal  we  crossed  in  the  steamship  .J  n^aro — 
not  the  great  ice-breaker.  The  acenery  of  the 
lake  shore  was  mostly  hidden  by  white  mist,  biU 
the  glimpses  we  had  of  it  were  very  beautiful 
The  water  journey  took  four  hours,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  quite  calm.  At  Baikal 
we  had  a  long  wait  of  some  seven  hours  before 
the  train  arrived  to  take  us  to  Irkutsk.  The 
scenery  along  the  river  Angara  is  veiy  lovely, 
more  so  than  any  other  part  of  the  Siberian 
railway  journey. 

Irkutsk  we  saw  by  electric  light,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  render  the  uneven  roads  so;  softer, 
and  we  left  the  same  evening  on  the  express  to 
Moscow.  This  train  was  not  crowded,  sad  con- 
sisted of  one  first-class,  two  Bocond-class,  and 
dining  and  kitchen  cars.  Everything  was  vmy 
comfortable,  though  not  well  kept  up,  and  ^ 
tliough  the  Siberian  scenery  is  very  monotonoiu, 
the  eight  days  to  Moscow  passed  very  agreeably. 
From  Moscow  we  proceeded  directly  to  SL  Pe- 
tersburg, where  we  arrived  exsctlf  eighteen  end 
a  half  days  after  our  departure  from  Harbis. 
"We  did  the  journey  in  one  day  lass  thin  1L 
Lessar,  which  was  not  bad. 
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I  muBt,  however,  confese  tliat  everything  was 
done  for  our  comfort,  and  that  all  the  engineers 
and  officers  along  our  Mancburian  line  of  journey 
were  most  kind.  Only  twice  were  ofBcers  un- 
civil, and  on  one  of  the  occasions  this  arose  from 
dninkenneas.  It  was  worth  living  for  weeks  on 
tinned  goods  and  stray  chickens  to  encounter  so 
much  kindness  and  to  make  so  many  pleasant 
acquaintances.  The  journey  through  Manchuria 
was  liard,  since  it  was  often  necessary  to  forsake 
special  cars  for  hand-wagons,  itreaints,  flat  cars, 
and  other  less  comfortable  means  of  progress, 
but  it  was  intensely  interesting.  From  the  time 
that  we  reached  the  Sibonan  Railway  there  were 
no  hardships,  except,  perhaps,  those  which  arose 
from  an  inability  to  speak  Russian. 

The  whole  journey  was  one  triumphant  dem- 
onstration of  Russia's  system  of  peaceful  con- 
quest and  its  advantages.  It  also  gives  a  deep 
insight  into  the  vastness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Russian  empire.  From  Port  Arthur  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg we  traveled  nearly  six  thousand  miles, 
all  along  Russian  lines,  and  all  through  territory 
which  actually,  if  not  politically,  is  Russian  land. 
And  then  we  bad  the  journey  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  tlie  Russo-German  frontier  before  we 
finished  the  traversing  of  the  vast  domains  of 
the   Czar.     And    the  whole   length   ot  the  line 


there  was  peace — armed  peace  in  many  places,  to 
be  sure,  but  peace.  The  Russians  may  not  be 
able  to  colonize,  but  they  have  brought  conquest 
to  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  and  a  peaceful  art,  too. 

The  general  expectation  is  that  the  railway 
will  be  ready  for  regular  trafBc  by  the  end  of 
1902.  Then  the  many  steamship  companies  to 
the  East  will  have  to  face  the  competition  of  a 
route  which  is  cheaper  and  quicker.  For  China 
and  Japan  they  sbould  lose  most  of  their  passen- 
ger traffic,  while  to  Australia  the  fight  should  be 
very  equal.  As  to  the  future  of  Manchuria,  and 
whether  the  Russians  will  annex  or  evacuate  the 
country,  I  can  only  say  that  whoever  has  the 
railway  has  Manchuria,  and  that  the  24^000  men 
of  the  railway  guard  are  to  be  replaced  next 
year  by  men  of  the  regular  army,  to  save  expense. 
The  military  occupation  may  cease  and  Manchuria 
be  evacuated,  hut  Manchuria  will  still  be  to  Russia 
what  Egypt  is  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  relation 
may  perhaps  go  further  even  than  that. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  in  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  political  side  of  the  new  railway  route.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  railway  will  be 
open  to  the  world,  and  Russia  will  have  accom- 
plished her  task  of  reducing  the  world's  size  by 
one-fourth,  and  the  world  may  then  judge  for 
itself. 
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Anatolia  Railway  Company.  By  this  agreement 
the  company  undertakes  to  build  within  eight 
years  ami  to  operate  a  standard -gauge  road  from 
Konieh  to  Busra  by  way  of  Bagdad.  The  com- 
pany, meanwhile,  was  in  possession  of  the  exist- 
ing line  from  Haider-  Paslia  (which  lies  across  the 
Bosporus  below  Constantinople)  to  Angora  and 
Konieh.  It  was  further  agreed  that  after  the 
necefisary  surveys  had  been  made,  and  the  com- 
pany and  the  Turkish  Government  hud  agreed 
upon  the  route  and  various  otlici'  matters,  the 
question  of  guarantees  would  be  taken  up.  The 
surveys  have  been  pushed  with  energy,  and  it  is 
this  final  question  of  guarantees  tliat  has  now 
been  under  discussion. 

Whatever  the  precise  details,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  tlie  main  demands  of  ilie  German 
company  will  Ije  granted.  These  have  to  do 
with  the  right  to  build  tlin  eighty-inile  extension 
of  the  road  from  Busra  to  deep  water  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  Koweit ;  the  absolute  right  to 
build  Gve  branches,  and  an  optional  right  to 
build  seven  oiliers,  with  further  port  privileges 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  coast ;  and,  finaUy,  with  the 
right  to  work  mines  within  a  ceiliain  distance 
from  the  railway  lines.  Turkey  is  further  asked 
to  help  the  enterprise  by  guaranteeing  interest  on 
a  bond  issue.  The  main  line  (in  addition  to  the 
several  hundred  miles  of  road  now  in  operation), 
to  be  built  from  Koriieli  to  Koweit,  will  be 
somethingoverfonrteen  Inindred  miles  in  extent. 

As  wo  have  intimated,  tiie  scheme  lias  been 
worked  out  with  characteristic  thoroughness  by 
excellent  engineers  and  m<?n  prominent  in  Ger- 
man financial  circles  who  are  close  in  the  councils 
of  the  German  empire.     These  Germans  have 


studied  thoroughly  the  commercial 
their  undertaking,  and  they  count  upon  the  c 
tion,  in  the  lieart  of  European  Turkey,  of  raiy 
productive  new  ai-eas  of  cereals  and  cotton,  tmA 
also  of  a  large  expoit  crop  of  wool,  togethwwilli 
an  almost  incalculable  wealth  of  petrolenm  ud 
other  products  of  an  agricultural  and  miM— J 
character.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mais  liae 
will  cost  not  far  from  1120,000,000. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVANT  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

THE    FRUITFUL  CAREER   OF  THE    LATE   GOVERNOR  JOHN  8. 

PILLSBURY,  OF  MINNESOTA. 

BY  HORACE  B.  HUDSON. 

have  erected  It  now  to  impress  npon  him  faow  deeply  W« 
appreciate  what  he  baa  done  tor  ns.  We  desire  that  be 
should  know  dnring  hts  lifetime  how  much  yn  eetSMn 
and  honor  him,  not  watting  to  say  it  over  his  ashes. 

A  testimonial  to  Mr.  Fillsbury  "during  his 
lifetime  "  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  foe  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  the  present,  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  doing  things  at  the  time,  a  man  who  spent 
himself,  hie  time,  his  energies,  his  skill,  his  means, 
from  day  to  day  ''diiring  his  lifetime."  He  felt 
deeply  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  and  knew 
tbat  they  could  not  be  adequately  met  by  post- 
mortem distributions  of  wealth.  He  saw,  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  most  men,  that  good 
citizenship  consists  in  more  than  personal  probity 
and  the  rigbt  ballot  on  election  day.  Personal 
service  is  required  ;  and  such  service  he  gave, 
beginning  with  modest  labors  and  gradually  ex- 
tending his  sphere  of  usefulness  as  his  ideas  de- 
veloped and  as  his  means  increased.  It  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate  that  he  spent  more  thm 
one-third  of  his  life,  after  removing  to  Minne- 
sota, in  the  service  of  the  public.  And  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  was  politically  ambitious  and 
sought  ofBce.  Official  preferment  came  to  him 
without  solicitation  or  seeking,  was  for  the  most 
part  entirely  without  compensation,  and  in  aU 
cases  was  accepted  at  a  personal  financial  loee. 
So  it  was,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  his  for- 
tnne  was  found,  upon  his  death,  to  be  lees  than 
one-third  the  lowest  estimates  placed  upon  its 
value  by  the  public.  Although  a  shrewd  man 
of  business,  Mr.  Fillsbury  had  spent  too  much 
time  in  unrequited  public  service,  and  had  ueed 
his  means  too  freely  for  the  public  needs,  to  be- 
come the  multimillionaire  that  he  was  commonly 
believed  to  be. 

And  so  characteristic  of  the  man  was  it  to  do 
and  give  when  the  opportunity  or  emergency 
arose,  that  it  was  scarcely  surprising  to  find  that 
he  died  without  making  any  bequests.  In  speak- 
ing to  me  a  few  months  ago  of  liie  last  project 
for  the  public  w?^,  he  said,  quaintly  : 

■ '  I  want  to  do  these  things  while  I  am  living." 

Were  many  pages  to  be  written  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Mr.  IHllsbury,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  keynote  of  his  character  had  been  struck  ia 
what  has  been  said.     Unwritten,  and  perh^w 


(It  fltandB  npon  the  campus  of  the  University  o(  Minnesota. 
opposll^  the  administration  banding.  It  Is  of  bronia.  the 
work  or  Daniel  Cheater  Freiich.) 

ONE  September  afternoon  in  1900  there  was 
a  large  gathering  of  people  upon  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  John  S. 
Fillsbury,  presented  by  the  alumni  and  students 


more  for  Che  institiit 
men,  but  wlio  by  hit 
been  a  couspicuovis  t 
possibilities  of  Amet 
dress  of  presentati 


association  used  these  words  : 


had  not  only  achieved 
an  tlJSQ  any  score  of  other 

life  and  public  services  had 
ml  forceful  example  of  the 
ican  citizenship.     In  his  ad- 

the  president  of  the  alumni 
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to  such  a  character  as  }iis.  tliere  was  nothing  dra- 
matic either  in  liis  origin,  growth,  or  achieve- 
merit.  Whoti  ho  came  to  Minnesota,  in  1855,  he 
came,  as  (Uil  tlionsands  of  others,  with  the  belief 
that  the  proat  Northwest  offered  promise  of  for- 
tune to  young  men  of  pluck  and  energy  but  with 
little  means.  His  training  bad  been  that  of  so 
many  otiier  snca-ssful  Westerners — a  moderate 
amount  of  schooling  and  an  early  beginning  of 
the  battle  of  self-support  in  a  New  England  vil- 
lage. His  anci'slors  were  New  Hanipahirc  pio- 
neers of  I'uritan  stock  and  noted  for  "personal 
integrity  and  furwi  of  character."  At  the  time 
when  the  boy  of  (o-day  usually  entei's  the  bigb 
school,  John  ri.  Pulsbury,  following  the  custom 
of  the  n'gion,  commenced  to  learn  a  trade.  IJut 
his  iHste  for  mercantile  Inisine.sa  brought  liim 
soon  into  the  employ  of  an  older  brother  in  a 
coiintrj-  store,  and  later  into  a  parlnersliip  with 
Widt.er  Warner,  It  may  easily  be  Iwlieved  that 
there  was  a  similarity  of  character  between  these 
two  young  pai'tticrs,  for  one  subsequently  became 
governor  of  his  native  commonwealth  and  the 
other  served  with  like  honor  in  his  adopted  Stat* 
of  Minnesota, 

When  the  young  man  of  twenty-seven  estab- 
lished himself  at  ihe  village  of' gt,  Anthony, 
Minn.,  in  the  yeiir  IK,')'),  be  is  described  as  a 
man  of  modest  di-nicanor,  slow  of  spoecb — per- 
haps, in  the  esriinaiion  of  bis  neighbors,  a  very 
commonplace  sc)rt  i)f  man.  T'pon  r<'acliing  his 
new    home,   Mr.    Pillsbury  opened    a   hardware 


and  is  now  the  largest  vholeMle  luri- 
ware  business  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Lonia 

The  difnctilties  Burrounding  a  buaineesmuil 
Minnesota  in  1855  can  hardly  be  appreciated  I7 
the  merchant  of  to-day.  Oovernor  FilUbaij 
described  the  situation  briefly  in  these  words: 

Id  IS55,  when  I  Srst  reached  the  Falls  of  St.  AatlMiiJi 
where  now  standn  the  commatidinB  city  of  BflniMapnQi, 
I  arrived  in  n  Htnge-coach.  The  railroads  wen  tta 
only  completed  to  Hock  IiJand,  lU.,  aome  aeTsa  tat- 
ilred  mites  distant.  The  dlsta,nce  from  Rock  IdHd  » 
St,  Paul  was  made  bj  8t«amboat,  and  the  Kinaiidcr' 
the  trip  was  made  in  a  Concord  stage-ooacb.  Am 
were  then  lem  tban  a  thousand  people  aroiuid  tha  Fib 
of  St.  AntlKiiiy. 

This  was  but  a  part  of  the  stoiy.  MinneNiL 
then  but  a  territory,  wae  an  almost  nobrobi 
wilderness  west  of  the  villages  of  St,  Antlw* 
and  Minneapolis.  The  market  for  a  boiii* 
man's  wai-es  must  be  found  among  the  "ka 
than  a  thousand  people  "  and  the  scattered  tt 
tlements  fringed  along  the  Mississippi  and  tb- 
nesota  rivers  for  a  scant  hundred  miles,  01 
means  of  transportation  tliere  were  none  em' 
an  occasional  steamboat,  the  bateaux  of  tbc  kill- 
breed  traders,  and  the  •  <  Red  River  cuUi* 
which  toiling  oxen  dragged  alovly  acn»  * 
prairies  to  the  military  itations  on  tb«  iM 
liiver  of  the  North.  Everywhere  tha  ■«)■ 
were  menaced  by  the  presence  of  thoaMadi  ^ 
Indians.  Theconntry  did  not  yield  tbai 
proiiucts  of  the  soil  in  suScieot qoaotitiea Ivi 
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own  consumption.  Tjic  foiitnlationa  of  tlie 
great  manufactures  of  flour  and  lumber  at  St. 
Anthony  Kails  wore  scarcely  laid. 

It  is  sitinilioaiit  tliat  fruni  tl)e  first  Mr.  Pills- 
hwcy  was  suci-fissfiil.  It  is  said  of  him  that  in 
tliese  early  days  he  held  his  trade  liccause  he 
never  niiareiirfsented  the  ([tiality  or  value  of  his 
gOfwis,  and  iK'cause  lie  waa  unifi'rmly  courteous 
to  pfople  of  iM-cry  class  and  condition,  and  very 
early  nianlfesle<i'tlu).-!e  warm  sympatliiea  wlueii 
so  onri''lu.'-i  his  later  years. 

Ahnost  at  tin!  oiits»>t  he  exp<iricnced  a  catas- 
tr'>pho  which  would  have  hrokcn  most  m«n. 
Ffarci;lv  two  yoiirs  jiftcr  commencing  busint'ss  at 
t-;t.  .\iithony,'find  in  tlio  nnilst  of  the  iinancial 
panic  of  iK.'iT,  ho  lost  about  tliirtv^eight  thousand 
liuihtrs  by  lire.  This  not  only  wiped  out  al!  his 
ar<'uninlations,  but  left  him  under  a  heavy  in- 
dt;bt.-due«i.  Ill  tii<!  rritical  financial  condition  of 
tb«  euuuiry,  it  would  have  fuiemud  impossible  to 
p.vuid  ho|w"lesa  bankruptcy  :  but  Mr.  PilisUuryhad 
already  so  well  <^stitl>li:-he'l'  bis  credit  that  he  was 
t'naiilnd  to  seiruro  an  e\tprisioii  from  his  creditors 
anil  at  <>i:ce  to  resume  busiiifss.  >'or  five  years 
Mr.  Pillsbury  hail  not  asiiigle  new  suit  of  clothes 
— but  in  iivu  years  every  debt  was  paid.  The 
payment  of  this  debt  developed  an  incidentwhich 
Governor  Pillsbury  could  occasionally  be  induced 
to  relate. 


When  the  BrFt  note  became  due  he  was  able 
to  pay  but  %'Za  on  an  account  of  ^1,200 — but  $25 
he  paid,  with  a  promise  of  more,  Ilis  Eastern 
creditor  accepted  the  money,  and  before  the  sec- 
ond was  due  the  first  note  was  paid  in  full.  One 
or  two  moi-e  were  paid  in  the  same  way.  Then 
Mr,  Pillsbury,  \»  his  surprise,  received  the  other 
notes  indorsed  to  "John  S.  Pillsbury,  for  collec- 
tion," with  the  request  that  he  send  the  money 
tor  them  as  be  was  able.  At  a  lime  when  West- 
ern credits  were  much  dislrustcd  by  Kaetern 
merchants,  this  was  a  compliment  to  the  young 
hardware  dealer  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

The  rest  of  (iovernor  Pillsbury's  business  ca- 
reer was  one  of  notable  achievement.  But  suc- 
cessful as  it  was,  it  is  overshadowed,  in  an  es- 
timate of  his  life,  bv  the  other  great  work  which 
he  took  up  even  l)efore  he  had  established  him- 
self on  a  firin  conmiei-cial  footing.  Possibly  on 
account  of  bis  own  lack  of  early  educational 
privileges,  Mr.  Pillsbury  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
— an  institution  which  was  not  more  than  a  name 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  Territory.  En- 
dowed by  a  Congressional  land  grant,  the  uni- 
versity existed  on  pa|)er  until  lH"i(),  when  a 
building  was  comtnenccd  on  a  beautiful  campus 
overlooking  l.he  Falls  of  l^t .  .A  nthony.  Ill  -advised 
though  well-meant  plans,  followed  by  the  tinan- 
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cisl  crasli  of  1S5T,  so  involved  the  institution 
that  tlie  eai'ly  eixtius  found  it  a;>pai'ent]y  ho]>t'- 
leasly  in  debt,  with  an  unliriislitid  building;  and 
no  pro8|>ect  of  ever  esiablialiing  a  faculty  or  oC- 
fering  education  to  the  youth  of  MiimeBota.  It 
beenied  that  the  buihiin^  and  campus  would  be 
lost  on  a  mortgage,  and  that  tlic  luud  frrant  would 
be  diverted  from  its  imrpose. 

Mr.  Pillabury's  interest  in  the  inslitution  was 
known,  and  iu  the  autumn  of  18G3  a  friend 
walked  into  his  hardwai-c  stoi-e  and  told  him  that 
Governor  Swift  desired  to  appoint  him  ujMjn  the 
board  of  regents.  Ji^carcely  free  from  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  already  mentioned,  Mr,  I'illsbury 
at  fii-st  said  tfiat  he  could  not  accept.  But  after 
a  forcible  statement  of  the 
sitnatioM  fi-oni  his  visitor,  he 
yielded    to    the    impulse    to 

tic  of  his  life.  . 

"  1  tliouglil  for  a  moment,  ^ 

and  then  told  hiiu  I  would 
accept  the  appointment,"  is 
his  wmple  reference  to  this 
— a    momentous  incident  in  ■' 

the  history  of  a  great  insti- 
tution. 

Without  going  into  what 
might  prflve  a  tedious  de- 
Bcription  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Univei-sity  of 
Minnesota  at  the  time,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  campus  and  building 
and  the  land  grant  were  en- 
cumbered with  mortgage 
bonds  which,  with  other  in- 
debtedness, amounted  to 
nearly  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars.  At  such 
a  time, — it  was  the  middle  of  the  war  period. — 
the  sitiLiition  seemed  hopeh'ss. 

Sliorily  nfler  his  fljipniulnieut  ns  regent.  Mr, 
Pillslinry  berame  a  Plate  .«eiintor,  and  through 
his  rxertions  a  new  liiw  was  pjissed  placing  the 
affairs  of  the  iti^^litutinn  in  the  haiids  of  three  re- 
gents, with  full  powi'i-H  to  adjust  its  oliligalions 
on  such  lerULs  ,ts  thev  might  di^em  tiesf.  and  as 
if  thfv  wenr  tlieir  own.  Such  uTdimited  niithor- 
irv  has  seldom  l.ci-n  given  a  public  lH,ar<!.  But 
the  ailualion  wa«  critieal.  and  called  for  nmisual 
measures.  Every  on<^  ])ivdieted  fjiilun^  — even 
Governor  Fillsl.u'ry's  associates  on  the  board  of 
regents.  But  ihev  did  not  knmv  their  man. 
AVith  iron  will  j.ihl  a  iM-rsistency  wliicb  knew  no 
defeat,  Mr.  I'illsbury  entered  on  a  campaign  of 
ailjustmeiit  of  the  claims  against  the  university. 
He  s..|d  lands,  ami  with  the  cash  rompromisf^d 
clanns  at  such  figiiivs    as    might    b<'    arranged. 


The  difficulties  of  such  a  task  at  eucb  a  time  cm- 
not  be  realized  in  these  days.  The  lands  offend 
were  inaccessible;  the  creditors  were  widely  a«l- 
tered,  and  of  many  mimls  as  to  the  value  of  ibdr 
secuririea.  The  vexations  and  disappointmenti 
were  almost  unnumbered,  Mr.  Pillsbuiy  rode 
thousands  of  miles  through  a  new  country  liODt- 
ing  up  lands  or  showing  thetn  to  creditors  « 
buyei-8.  He  traveled  to  the  East  ;  he  wrote  la- 
ters  innumerable.  He  brought  into  play  all  tlie 
I'esources  of  a  skillful  man  of  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  tinder 
taking,  in  four  years  he  was  able  to  report  tint 
the  debt  of  the  university  had  been  cleared  kwk, 
leaving  intact  thirty -two  thousand  acm  oot  <tf 


AX  MiimaAroua. 

the  grant  of  forty-six  thousand,  and  with  it* 
cainpus  and  building  free  of  incumbrance.  Got- 
ernor  Pillsbury  afterward  made  great  suecMB 
in  ImsinesB,  and  proved  biinself  a  clever  ud 
adept  financier ;  but,  considering  the  ama- 
staiiees,  nothing  which  he  did  in  later  ycu 
equaled  this  financiering;  of  the  affairs  of  tbi 
bankrupt  University  of  Minnesota.  And  it  ii 
no  discredit  to  his  associates  to  attribute  dieiK- 
cess  to  )iim  ;  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  lint 
his  energy,  his  enthusiasm,  his  business  n^ui^, 
were  the  moving  forces  of  the  work. 

Following  his  achievement  in  relieving  tb 
university  of  its  financial  burden,  the  instintiw 
was  reorganized,  a  faculty  was  engaged,  aadtkl 
real  woik  commenced,  Oovemor  Fillabni;,  i' 
course,  remained  a  regent,  and  widi  a  fMhsdf 
interest  watched  over  every  step  of  its  prop* 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To  reoonitd 
that  he  has  done  for  the  inatitutioD  woaldnqHi 
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a  volume.  WUhout  a  liberal  education  liiniself, 
he  Lad  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
an  institution  of  higher  learning.  And  here  it 
should  l>e  said  that,  through  reading  and  associa- 
tion, Governor  Pillsbury  finally  became  a  man  of 
education  and  high  cultivation.  Largely  through 
his  sagacity,  the  university  has  been  much  fa- 
vored in  its  presidents  and  faculty.  Early  in  its 
career,  the  question  of  coeducalion  came  up.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  threw  his  influence  to  the  side  of  equal 
educational  advantages  to  young  men  and  young 
women.  No  one  now  thinks  of  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  this  decision. 

From  the  beginning,  Governor  Pillsbury  was 
the  financial  guide  of  the  institution.  As  has  been 
stated,  he  became  a  State  Senator  about  the  time 
that  he  was  first  appointed  I'egeiit.  In  the  Legis- 
lature he  was  able  to  accomplish  much  in  influen- 
cing appropriations  for  the  struggling  college  (for 
it  was  nothing  more  tlian  a  college  at  first),  and 
he  was  also  the  means  of  consolidating  tlie  land 
giant  made  directly  to  the  university  and  that 
for  the  aid  of  agricultural  education  and  experi- 
ment work.  This  meant  millions  to  the  institu- 
tion— but  potential  millons.  Meanwliile,  there 
was  often  a  scarcity  of  dollars  for  current  ex- 
penses and  other  needs.  Hut  by  this  time  Mr. 
Pillsbury  was  becoming  a  man  of  means  ;  and 
these  means  were  often  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
stitution he  so  much  loved.  A  few  incidents  will 
illu8ti*aCe. 

It  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  re- 
organized university 
charter  that  an  experi- 
mental farm  should  be 
established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricul- 
tural department.  A 
piece  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  campus  was 
available,  but  there 
was  no  money  with 
which  to  buy.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  bought  the  ^^^^ 
farm,    turned    it  over  ^p 

to   the  university,  and  tlkd  i.n  Minnesota. 

waited    for    his    pay. 

The  land  cost  $8,500.  It  was  subsetjuently 
sold  for  about  ?150,00(l.  With  the  proceeds  be 
negotiated  for  the  university  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work, 
and  sufficient  funds  were  left  over  to  commence 
the  equipment.  This  property  afterward  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  value.  In  like  way  be 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  private  owners  a 
piece  of  land  which  cut  off  the  campus  from  the 
main  sti-eet  frontage  adjoining.     In  the  selection 


'From  a  phologra 

of  lands  for  the  university  under  the  grant  from 
Congress,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
valueofpine  "stumpage"  was  of  large  pecuniary 
value  to  the  institution. 

But  these  were  all  loans — loans  of  time,  money, 
or  experience.  On  April  6,  1889,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Legislature  was  discussing 
with  the  university  regents  the  needs  of  the  in- 
stitution which  were  most  pressing.  A  rapidly 
increasing  roil  of  students  made  more  room  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  Legislature  could  see  its 
way  only  to  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  where 
$250,000  seemed  essential  to  a  continuation  of 
usefulness.  No  solution  of  the  problem  could  be 
found.  At  last  Governor  Pillsbury  modestly 
arose  and  said  that  he  had  long  had  the  intention 
of  doing  something  for  the  university,  and  that 
he  proposed  in  this  emergency  to  erect  a  science 
hall  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  and  present  it  to  tlie 
State.  Private  and  sectarian  institutions  have  re- 
ceived far  greater  gifts  than  this,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  act  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  purely 
State  educational  institutions. 

However,  munificent  as  was  the  gift  of  Pills- 
bury Hall,  it  sank  into  insignificance  beside  the 
gift  of  his  own  time  and  strength,  which  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury  spent  so  freely  during  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  bis  service  as  regent.     A  very 
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I  eetiiiiati!,  made  l>y  his  fiicmls,  is 
that  he  devoted  fully  one- fourth  of  liis  time  to 
the  adairs  uf  i:he  institution.  I><-t  any  business 
man  consider  wiiat  this  means.  Ten  years  of 
personal  work  !      Have  any  of  the  niilliouaires 


who  have  geiiiToiisly  mwu  of  tlicir  money  for 
the  puhtic  (rood  done  as  tniieh  as  this  't 

In   hi.-  earlier  career.  Mr.  I'illshury,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  work  for  the  universily,  was  in  almost 
constant  jiolitical  service.     Within  a  year  after 
reaching  tft.  Anthony,  ho  Ix'^an  what  proved  to 
1m.'  a  six  years'  term  in  the  t'ity  Coiincil.      Krom 
local  service  ho  went  to  tho  Plate   Senate,    in 
which  liody  he  sat  alniost  contiuuoiinIv  fur  tliir- 
Icen   years,      ^-o  ronspictious  were 
and   his  fitness  fur  n-.-jtonsibilily  I 
that    in    lUTo    lie  wu»  nomi- 
nated  and  elected    governor, 
without  any  effort  upon  his 
part  or  any  of  the  usual  ac- 
coni]»Lniinents   of    I'andidacy 
!  was  tl 


bi-jrinniiiK  of  si 
gubernaliii-ial    i 


;  in  the 
he 


Mountain  locusts  had  been  increasing  in  Bim- 
bers  in  the  southweatem  part  of  tlie  StaU^  ud 
all  attempts  at  their  extinction  liad  proved  lutili. 
Counties  were  l>eing  ruined,  and  tbe  weoargt 
threatened  to  spi'ead  over  the  whole  Northvetti 
It  was  characteristic  of  Governor  FillabiuytkM 
he  went  i>ei'8onally  to  the  scene,  inveatigatad  tin 
e.ftent  of  liie  calamity  and  tlie  condition  of  tliBMf- 
ferine  ^leople,  and  from  liia  own  nieana  fanidied 
relief  in  many  cases.  Returning  to  tba  8Wc 
ca]>ital,  he  had  facts  of  liis  own,  which  k  Ud 
liefore  the  Legislatuvo  with  such  fom  m  to 
secure  practical  legislation  looking  totlwaidol 
the  peojile  and  the  deatruction  of  the  peatl.  Ik 
latter  proved,  however,  to  be  not  easilj  aDoon- 
l>lished.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  relirftDc 
several  years,  and  Governor  and  Mra,  KUibiitT 
for  weeks  i>ersonally  joined  in  the  work  of  te- 
ceivinn  and  sorting  contributions  and  packing 
tliCTu  fur  ilie  sufferers, — again  that  idea  of  pet- 
sonal  work  which  seems  to  have  been  oue  of 
(jovernor  Pillsbury's  prominent  traits. 

During  his  term  as  governor,  Mr.  PilliboiT 
recommended  and  secured  the  passage  of  comi 
of  the  best  laws  on  the  statutes  of  MinnesotL 
Among  these  were  acts  providing  for  a  pnblie 
examiner,  a  State  high-school  board,  and  ford- 
tablishing  tiiennial  sessions  of  the  Legislaton, 
instoa<J  of  annual  meetings.     He  had  au  Dnuml 


for 


len  to  the 
of  .Miniie- 


called  ■■grassho[i]H'r  plague" 
was  hecomiug  a  acricnia  mat- 
ter,    for  sevei'al  years  Ilocky 
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tion  of  llie  Stiitc  capitol  by  fire,  as  well  as  a 
similar  loss  of  the  principal  insane  hospital  of  tlie 
State  ;  lie  was  calli'i]  upon  to  organise  relief  for 
tlie  town  of  New  Ulm,  which  was  destroyed  by 
a  toriiiido  near  the  close  of  his  term. 

Hut  the  gffat  work  of  liis  official  life  was  his 
labor  of  rftiioviiig  from  the  name  of  Minnesota 
the  iitairi  of  repudialiou.  Ill-adviseil  legislation 
in  the  late  fifties  iiad  led  to  the  issue  of  over 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  for  the  en- 
couragement of  rail  road- building  in  the  State. 
T!i8  panic  of  lSr.7  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  railrojids  contemplated,  and,  e.xasperated  l.iy 
the  situation,  the  ]>eople  of  the  State  voted  to  re^ 
fuse  payment  of  tlio  obligations.  I'or  twenty 
years  the  rei>roach  of  re[nn:iiBtion  had  rested 
upon  the  State.  The  popular  feeliug  which  had 
led  to  tile  original  repudiation  had  in  some  meas- 
ure worn  awav,  but  the  subject  was  still  one 
tabooed  by  politicians  and  regarde<l  as  unsafe 
ground  for  any  political  party  to  consider. 

In  his  very  first  message,  Governor  I'illsbury 
urped  the  payment  of  tlieso  bonds  ;  and  though 
met  with  indifference  and  violentopposition  from 
many  political  leudei-s,  he  continued  to  demand 
that  the  honor  of  the  State  be  preserved.  At 
first  he  couldcount  but  a  handful  of  men  who  sup- 
ported his  views.  Sentiment  gradually  changed, 
and  after  overcoming  the  most  tremendous  ob- 
stacles in  legislation  and  legal  entanglement. 
Governor  Pillsburv  had  the  satisfaction,  just 
before  his  term  ended,  of  seeing  the  bonds  nuit- 
ter  adjusted  and  the  word  "  rejuidiation "  re- 
moved from  association  with  the  State  which  he 
had  served  so  long.  Entirely  aside  from  ethical 
considerations,  the  bond  settlement  was  of  enor- 
mous value  to  Minnesota,  for  it  made  possible 
future    financiering    on    much    more    favoratle 


terms  than  were  jmssible  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  State  carried  this  blot.  It  was  Governor 
Pillsbury's  belief  from  the  beginning  that  tlic 
majority  of  the  people  would  approve  of  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  and  he  was  highly  gratified 
■hen  Ills  action  was  finally  ratified. 


An 


who  liad  a 


of  h 


e  to 


one  public  institution,  and  had  served  his  State 
in  as  many  other  ways  as  did  Governor  Pillsbury, 
might  well  be  e.tcuseii  from  other  gifts  and  benefi- 
cences. Rut  he  seems  to  have  been  continually 
giving.  The  extent  of  his  charity  and  benefac- 
tions will  never  be  known.  In  the  greater  por- 
tion of  cases,  the  fact  of  assistance  rendered  was 
known  only  to  the  giver  and  the  recipient.  To 
only  a  few,  even,  is  it  known  that  a  large  number 
of  young  men  have  been  helped  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  by  the  financial  assistance 
of  Governor  Pillslmry, 

lie  always  had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for 
his  native  village  of  Sutton,  N.  11.,  and  some 
years  ago  he  gratified  a  lifelong  wish  by  building 
for  that  place  a  town  hall  as  a  memorial  to  his 
parents,  Ainong  his  conspicuous  gifts  in  Min- 
neapolis were  an  endowment  of  $100,000  forthe 
Home  for  Aged  "Women  and  Children,  and  the 
erection,  at  a  cost  of  |i25, 000,  of  a  home  for  young 
women  working  for  small  salaries,  which  was 
named,  for  his  wife,  the  Maliala  Fisk  Pillsbury 
Home.  Both  these  institutions  had  been  the 
objects  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury's  special  attention,  and 
the  gifts  wei-e  made  jointly  in  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Mi-a.  Pillsbury.  Each  of  these  homes 
is  of  a  most  practical  nature.  Governoi"  I'illsbury 
was  one  of  those  wise  givers  who  wished  to  aee 
his  money  well  spent,  and  who  had  no  time  for 
charitable  fads.  And  he  did  not  encumber  his 
gifts  with  conditions  which  might  make  their 
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administration  difficult  or  impracticable.  He  had 
very  clear  views  on  such  matters.  Speaking  to 
me  one  day  of  one  of  his  projects,  he  said  : 

Almost  all  these  things  are  covered  with  conditions 
which  make  them  inoperative.  1  don't  Ixilieve  in  giving 
money  that  way.  I  said,  in  this  case,  *^Take  it  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  it." 

At  tlie  time  of  his  death — on  October  18 — he 
liad  well  under  way  a  plan  for  a  beautiful  library 
building  to  cost  i|75,000,  which  was  to  be  a  gift 
to  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  especially  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  **  East  Side,"  as 
that  part  of  the  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  locally  known.  It  is  this  section  of  the  city 
which  was  the  original  "St.  Anthony,"  and 
where  Governor  Pillsbury  first  opened  his  store 
in  1855,  and  where  he  had  always  lived.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  ho  told  me  the  history  of  this 
plan  of  his. 

*'[  have  always  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
people  of  the  East  Side, "  he  said,  simply.  * '  There 
are  people  still  living  there — working  men  and 
men  of  moderate  means — who  were  my  neigh- 
bors when  1  first  came  to  St.  Anthony.  I  have 
felt  like  doing  all  I  could  to  benefit  them.  It 
was  this  idea  of  mine  which  led  to  building 
*  PillsVjurv  A  Mill '  on  the  east  side,  while  all 
the  other  mills  are  on  the  west  side,  of  the  river. 
My  partners  objected  to  separating  the  Pillsbury 
flour  mills  ;  but  I  stood  out  for  the  East  Side,  and 
the  mill  was  built  where  it  would  benefit  East 
Side  working  men.  It  was  then  my  idea  to 
establish  a  librarv  in  connection  with  the  *A' 
mill,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  ;  but 
this  project  was  never  matured,  and  gradually  I 
developed  the  plan  of  giving  the  East  Side  a  li- 
brary which  would  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  people.  Some  of  my  friends  do  not  like 
the  site  I  have  chosen,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
situated  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  largest  number." 

The  site  in  cjuestion  is  rather  removed  from 
the  best  residence  portions  of  the  East  Side,  but 
is  central  and  verv  accessible  for  the  class  of 
people  who  most  need  library  privileges.  The 
delays  incident  to  arranging  for  a  rather  elabo- 
rate building,  and  the  sudden  illness  of  the  donor, 
interfered  with  the  completion  of  this  last  of  his 
great  gifts  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  his  heirs 
will  currv  out  the  work  on  the  lines  which  ho 
had  planned. 

One  of  his  last  gifts  was  to  the  State.  It  was 
a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  River,  given  to  the 
State  P^'orestry  Hoard,  and  was  the  first  donation 
under  a  new  forestry  law.  It  was  evidently  his 
intention,  from  a  statement  made  at  the  time,  to 


add  largely  to  this  tract  at  a  later  period,  .and  he 
was  known  to  feel  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the 
plans  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests  about 
the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Governor  Pillsbury's  services  to  his  commii- 
nity  were  by  no  means  confined  to  official  endearor 
or  public  or  private  benefactions.  He  took  that 
part  in  the  commercial  development  of  his  citj 
and  State  which  every  good  citizen  should. 
Aside  from  being  largely  instrumental  in  baild- 
ing  up  the  flour -milling  and  lumbering  indus- 
tries, he  was  a  promoter  of  numerous  enterprises 
which  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  d^ 
velopment  of  the  resources  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  see  his  State  rise  from 
a  straggling  group  of  frontier  settlements  to  \ 
population  of  1,751,394  ;  to  see  Minneapolis  de- 
velop from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  200,000: 
to  see  this  city  of  his  choice  become  the  foremost 
flour  and  lumber  manufacturing  center  of  the 
world  ;  to  see  the  agricultural  industrieB  of  the 
Northwest  expand  until  the  States  of  Minneeoti 
and  North  and  South.  Dakota  have  wdl  been 
named  <  <  the  bread  -  basket  of  the  oontinent,'* 
while  the  golden  wheat  has  poured  into  theelen- 
tors  of  Minneapolis  in  such  vast  qoaotitieB  as  to 
make  the  city  the  leading  wheat  market  of  the 
globe  ;  to  see  a  transportation  ayatom  developed 
which  stretches  its  long  lines  of  rails  acroflB  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  hir 
bors  ;  to  see  one  of  the  most  complete  educationtl 
systems  ever  developed  grow  up  in  fifty  yetn 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the  people  ;  and,  more 
thaii  all,  to  see  the  State  University — the  apex  of 
the  system,  and  his  own  special  pride — grow  from 
an  empty  building  without  students  or  teachen 
to  a  recognized  position  as  one  of  the  foremoit 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with 
an  enrollment  of  students  rapidly  approaching 
four  thousand  in  number. 

Although  Governor  Pillsbury  was  not  an  oM 
man,   he  witnessed  more  of  the  progress  of  a 
wonderful  community  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
in  a  thousand  ;  for  he  was  most  intimately  re- 
lated  to  all  this  progress — an    actor  in  eveij 
scene  of  importance.     Although   his  services  lo 
his  community  have  not  been*  equaled,  they  hftvt 
been   recognized   only  by   the  erectk>n  of  the 
statue  upon  the  campus  of  the.  university.    But 
the  monument  to  his  great  citizenship  will  vk 
be  wanting,  for  the  words  of  the  late  Senitor 
Cushman  K.  Davis  were  true.     Standing  in  At 
midst  of  the  beautiful  group  of  university  bnU- 
ings,   Senator  Davis  exclaimed^   in  cloaiiig  hii 
eloquent  eulogy : 

<<The  true  monument  to  Oovemor  Pillibvy 
is  in  all  that  we  see  around  na." 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OUR  INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS. 

BY  ARTHUR  W.   DUNN. 


THE  United  States,  throiigli  tlie  Division  of 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  War  Department, 
governs  an  empire  in  the  Pacific  and  an  embryo 
republic  in  the  Atlantic.  In  any  other  country 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  would 
be  designated  either  as  "colonies"  or  as  "de- 
pendencies." Both  of  these  terms  have  been 
considered  in  relation  to  the  new  possessions 
and  both  rejected  because  of  a  belief  in  the  legis' 
lative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
that  sttch  designations  would  be  distasteful  to 
the  people.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
a  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  which  deals  with 
all  mattere  pertaining  to  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory, while  ill  the  Senate  the  committees  on 
the  Philippines,  on  Porto  Rico  and  Pacific  Isl- 
ands, and  on  Relations  with  Cuba  avoided  all 
mention  of  "colonies"or  "dependencies."  The 
Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  beginning  with  a 
pigeon-hole,  a  basket,  and  a  temporary  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Wai",  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
impKirtant  institutions  in  tbe  War  Department, 


and  transacts  business  of  more  far-re&cbing  con- 
sequence than  any  other  bureau  in  any  of  tbe 
departments  of  the  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  War  the  United 
States  found  itself  in  control  of  Cuba  until  a 
stable  government  could  be  instituted,  and  the 
owner  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
troops  of  the  United  States  were  in  all  of  these 
islands,  and  the  government  of  them  devolved 
upon  the  military  commanders.  Civil  govern- 
ment has  been  instituted  in  Porto  Rico,  but  mili- 
tary control  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
continues.  It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  exercises  authority  in  Cuba  it  will 
be  under  the  military  power,  and  it  has  already 
been  determined  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
whether  civil  or  military. 

Immediately  after  hostihties  ceased,  and  when 
business  was  being  resumed  in  the  islands  for- 
merly owned  by  Spain,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  inaugui'ate  systems  for  tbe  collection  of  reve- 
nue and  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  various 
public  purposes.  For  several  months  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  affairs  and  the  raising  of 
revenue  and  expenditures  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  tbe  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Meiklejolm 
conducted  this  branch  of  the  business  for  some 
time  through  the  clerks  in  his  office,  but  as  the 
business  grew  he  found  it  necessary  to  create  a 
separate  division,  and  in  December,  1S9S,  by  an 
order  there  was  established  the  ' '  Division  of 
Customs  and  Insular  Affairs."  The  collections 
and  disbursements,  and,  in  fact,  all  business,  was 
transacted  through  army  officers  designated  as 
collectors,  auditors,  and  treasurers  in  the  islands, 
and  a  system  of  accounting,  auditing,  and  dis- 
bursing was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn  to 
fit  the  peculiar  conditions  that  existed  under  the 
purely  military  government.  Tariffs  wore  estab- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
laws  were  made  simply  by  decree,  as  in  the 
Spanish  times. 

The  business  of  the  division  increased  rapidly. 
There  was  a  voluminous  correspondence  upon 
questions  new  to  the  American  people  and  to 
American  officials  incident  to  the  changes  frora 
the  old  Spanish  rigime  to  American  methods. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  translate  all  of  the  old 
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Spanish  laws  wliicli  lia<1  been  in  force  from  two 
to  four  hundred  years,  and  ascertain  which  of 
these  were  applicable  to  the  changed  conditions 
in  ihe  islands.  It  was  soon  fotind  that  American 
methods  could  not  be  applied  absolutely  to  the 
islands,  but  that  a  semi -military  and  semi-civil 
government  must  he  instituted  until  such  times 
as  the  people  became  familiar  with  the  American 
system.  Consequently  this  new  division  in  the 
War  Department  kept  growiuy:  Highly  edu- 
cated and  practical  business  men  were  found 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  also 
found  desirable  to  place  in  charge  of  the  work  a 
man  of  military  training  and  good  business  at- 
tainments. Secretury  Uoot  finally  decided  upon 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  captain  in  the  regular 
army  and  lionteiiant-cokmel  of  the  forty  ■seventh 
Volunteer  Infantry,  as  the  man  best  equipped  for 
the  important  work  of  handling  insular  affairs. 
Colonel  Edwards  had  seen  active  service  in  the 
Philippines.  lie  was  Oeueral  Lawton's  cliief  of 
staff,  and  was  with  that  officer  on  that  ill-fated 
day  when  a  Filipino  bullet  ended  his  life.  It 
was  the  activity  and  knowledge  he  displayed  con- 
cerning the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  [People, 
as  shown  in  the  reports  of  Genera!  Lawton,  that 
brought  Colonel  Edwards  into  iironunence  with 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Xot  only  had  Colonel 
Edwards  been  in  many  engagements  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  he  sliowed  conspicuous  ability  in 
many  difficult  positions  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  as  chief  of  staff  of  General  Lawton.  Ho 
was  wjth  General  Lawton  on  the  famous  cann- 
paign  into  northern  Luzon,  which  did  so  much 
to  break  the  backbone  of  the  Filipino  insurrec- 
tion. Since  Colonel  Edwards  became  chief  of 
this  division  its  long  name  has  been  shortened, 
and  it  is  now  knosvn  as  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  although  practically  it  is  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  importance  of  the  division  may  bo  undor- 
Btood  when  it  is  known  that  everything  ivalating 
to  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
either  under  Civil-Governor  Taft  or  Military- 
Governor  Chaffee,  or  former  Military  -  Gov- 
ernors Otis  and  MacArthur,  is  handled  in  this 
division  ;  also  that  all  alTairs  relating  to  Cuba 
pass  through  this  division.  This  includes  every- 
thing concerning  taxation  and  disbursements  iu 
the  islands,  and  the  making  of  tariffs.  In  fact, 
this  division  has  been  engaged  ever  since  it  was 
established  in  modifying  or  amending  tariffs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  iSpanish  laws,  in- 
cluding the  civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes, 
the  mortgage  law,  laws  i-elating  to  railways,  no- 
tarial al?airs,  public  works,  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial and  civil  administration  laws,  and,  in 
fact,  all  laws  that  had  a  bearing  upon   the  buai- 
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sess  and  government  of  the  islands  of  Cub*  ami 
Porto  Hi  CO  and  the  Pbilippinea,  have  been 
translated  and  published  by  this  division,  and 
are  constantly  made  use  of  in  preparing  new 
codes  and  new  laws  for  the  goveruinent  of  the 
islands  under  the  United  States. 

1'he  making  of  these  new  lawa  recalls  an  in- 
cident in  the  career  of  Secretary  Root.  Some 
time  after  he  became  Secretary  of  War  a  promi- 
nent Senator  visited  him  and  diacussM]  island  af- 
fairs with  him,  incidenUlly  asking  about  tbe 
work  he  liad  on  hand.  Tbe  Secretary  remarked 
that  it  was  hard  enough,  and  at  first  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  necei- 
sities  and  conditions  Which  confronted  him.  Al 
a  ti-ained  and  experienced  lawyer  lie  became  ic- 
customed  to  laws  made  in  due  form,  by  I^islatin 
or  congressional  enactment.  Aa  Secretair  <■! 
War  he  bad  to  accustom  himself  to  ciwatinslavs 
by  signing  bis  name.  But  he  had  finally  becone 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  tbe  duty  to  find  it  mj 
easy  to  enact  civil,  criminal,  and  municipal  codd 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  All  thaee  codes,  how- 
ever, are  firet  carefully  prepared  in  the  DiviwB 
of  Insular  Af!aii-s,  and  adjtutod  with  ■  view  ri 
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tion,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
and  he  has  been  busily  engaged  with  the  many 
and  complex  questions  of  a  legal  nature  whicli 
have  developed,  and  include  matters  of  inter- 
national law  and  precedent,  United  States  and 
insular  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character,  in 
which  decisions  would  have  far-reaching  effect 
in  the  future.  The  concessions  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  claims  of  American  and  Span- 
ish citizens,  the  rights  of  property,  interpretation 
of  Spanish  decrees,  and  all  such  questions  are 
sifted  in  the  Insular  Bureau  by  Judge  Magoon 
before  final  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Within  the  bureau  itself  it  has  also  been  found 
necessary  to  estaUish  a  statistical  department,  one 
which  deals  with  l!ie  exports  and  imports,  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  and  the  disburse- 
ments by  months,  years,  and  other  stated  periods. 
This  statistical  branch  iuvolvos  a  large  amount 
of  careful  work,  and  is  very  valuable  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  islands.  Probably  no  other  information 
has  that  importance  to  the  business  world  as  that 
relating  to  commerce,  and  no  amount  of  super- 
ficial information  gained  by  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  make  a  personal  study  of  the  islands 
is  BO  carefully  considered  by  the  financial  opera- 
tors of  the  world  as  that  whicli  is  procured 
tlirough  the  statistics  of  actual  business  done. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
government  of  Cuba  are  the  most  important 
matters  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  and  consequently  when 
Congress  is  in  session  much  of  the  time  of  both 
Senate  and  House  is  taken  up  with  Philippine 
and  Cuban  affairs.  It  has  lai-gely  increased  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
War  Department,  to  whom  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives apply  for  particular  information,  and 


carrying  out  as  far  as  imssible  the  coiles  under 
the  former  Spanish  rule,  as  the  people  are  familiar 
with  the  Spanish  laws. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  closer  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
have  caused  a  great  demand'  for  accurate  and 
technical  information  concerning  these  islands, 
and  the  Division  of  Insular  Affaii's  has  become 
something  of  an  encyclopsedia  upon  the  history, 
geography,  climate,  agricultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  All  possible  information  relat- 
ing to  the  opportunities  for  trade,  the  possibilities 
of  production,  tiiC  languages,  customs,  laws,  edu- 
cational and  religious  conditions,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  islands,  has  been 
collated  and  prepared  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
used  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  new  pos- 
sessions in  any  way  whatever.  The  correspond- 
ence in  answer  to  inquiries  seeking  information 
has  become  a  very  large  feature  of  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs.  Merchants,  mechanics,  busi- 
ness men,  manufacturers,  and  producers  have 
Ix'i-n  seeking  information  as  to  the  trade  condi- 
tion.s,  lai-iff,  and  custom  regulations.  More  than 
that,  thousands  of  suggestions  are  made  relating 
to  the  government  and  proposed  new  laws,  all  of 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  because  of 
till!  possible  importance  that  such  suggestions  may 
have  upon  the  future  development  of  tlie  islands. 

Owing  to  the  many  legal  questions  arising 
both  in  t'liba  and  the  Philippines,  such  as  con- 
c'ssioiis  granted  under  Spain  and  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  relations  of  Church  and 
stJite,  and  the  property  of  the  Church,  the  many 
claims  which  were  at  once  presented  to  the 
United  States  after  the  acquisition  of  the  islands, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  estabiisli  a  legal  de- 
partment in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs. 
Judge  Charles  E.  Magoon,  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 
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from  which  tlie  House  and  Senate,  by  resolu- 
tion, frequently  demand  information  touching 
particular  phases  of  the  military  and  civil  gov- 
ernments in  the  islands.  This  information  can- 
not be  delayed,  and  no  matter  how  important 
may  be  the  actual  current  business  of  the  de- 
partment, it  must  give  way  to  the  demands  of  a 
congressional  resolution.  The  files  of  Congress 
contain  scores  of  reports  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects, and  from  small  pamphlets  up  to  thousand- 
page  volumes  upon  dillerent  phases  of  our  in- 
sular possessions,  all  based  on  facts  collated  and 
prepared  in  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Insular  Di- 
vision is  that  relating  to  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines. While  the  system  has  been  gradually 
worked  out  by  tlie  men  placed  in  charge  of 
Philippine  education  at  Manila,  yet  before  the 
machinery  could  be  put  in  operation,  all  the  plans 
had  to  be  considered  in  the  War  Department, 
and  the  subject  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
superintendent  in  Manila  had  to  be  considered 
and  carried  out.  Just  now  the  division  is  com- 
pleting the  tiisk  of  sending  1,000  teachers  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
was  necessary  to  secure  none  but  those  who  were 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  Division  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs opened  up  correspondence  with  all  the  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  of  the  country,  and  se- 
cured through  them  this  vast  body  of  educators 
to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  engage  in  the 
work  of  educating  a  strange  people  speaking  a 
strange  language.  The  correspondence  did  not 
end  with  the  colleges,  but  the  department  was 
flooded  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  applica- 
tions from  those  who  desired  to  go  to  the  Pliilip- 
pines,  and  who  might  have  possessed  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  teachers,  but  of  whom  the 
department  knew  little  personally.  All  this  cor- 
respondence had  to  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  for  a  long  time  five- 
sixths  of  the  letters  coming  into  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  destined  for  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and  related  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
schools  and  teachers,  but  also  to  all  manner  of 
subjects  that  have  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  islands. 
The  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  these 
teachers  also  had  to  be  made  through  the  division. 

Before  the  Spanish  War  the  business  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  consisted  largely  of  routine 
matters  connected  with  a  small  army  of  25,000 
men,  all  within  the  United  States,  and  with  little 
to  do  except  suppress  an  occasional  Indian  up- 
rising. Now,  with  an  army  of  75,000  men, 
40,000  of  whom  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
5,000  in  Cuba,  small  detachments  in  Porto  Rico 


and  Alaska,  and  the  remainder  stationed  in  the 
United  States,  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department  becomes  a  gigantic  undertaking; 
and  added  to  this  is  the  delicate  and  difficult 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba. 
The  management  of  military  affairs,  pure  and 
simple,  are  of  small  moment  compared  to  the 
problems  presented  by  the  government  of  Cuba 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  and  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines. 
There  the  Secretary  of  War  is  dealing  with  a 
strange  people,  unfamiliar  with  our  laws  and 
customs,  and  having  little  knowledge  of  what 
American  liberty  means.  In  many  cases  the  ig- 
norance of  American  ways  is  mixed  with  inher- 
ent antipathy  to  any  government  whatsoever,  and 
particularly,  in  many  cases,  is  treachery  encour- 
aged by  tradition  and  former  ill-treatment.  All 
of  these  problems  have  fallen  to  Secretary  Root, 
who  must  finally  pass  upon  them  before  they 
reacii  the  President,  who  is  the  sole  court  of  final 
resort  in  everything  relating  to  the  new  posses- 
sions. Secretary  Root  has  shown  an  admirable 
aptness  in  dealing  with  the  many  complex  situa- 
tions that  have  arisen,  and  his  cool,  calm,  and 
lawyer -like  ability  has  enabled  him  to  grapple 
with  every  problem  that  has  arisen.  More  than 
that,  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  capable 
men  in  the  Division  of  Insular  A ff ail's,  who  make 
the  labor  less  arduous  by  the  careful  manner  in 
which  subjects  are  prepared  for  his  action. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  prejudice  in  the 
American  mind  against  the  word  **  colony"  and 
' '  colonial  government  by  the  republic  '*  may 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  department  ol  Co- 
lonial Affairs.  Meanwhile,  under  the  name  of 
the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  administering  a  colonial  government 
The  success  of  this  particular  division  in  hand- 
ling the  affairs  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  will 
no  doubt  induce  Congress  to  place  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  all  islands  in  the 
seas  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  under  this  divi- 
sion, or  under  the  Department  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs if  the  word  *<  colonial"  still  continues  to  be 
obnoxious.  At  present  Porto  Rico  is  governed 
through  the  State  Department,  Hawaii  under  the 
Interior  as  a  territory,  Guam  and  Tutuila  under 
the  Navy  Department,  becatiae  these  islands  are 
little  more  than  naval  stations.  But  the  insular 
tariffs,  insular  education,  and  general  insular 
government  are  likely  to  be  so  similar  in  all  of 
the  islands  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  mora 
practicable  to  place  all  of  these  insulftr  posBes- 
sions  under  one  department,  and  as  long  as  tbe 
military  is  actually  necessary  i  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  Philippines,  probably  the  War  Depart- 
ment  will  administer  the  ii       ar  gnwMwiwMn^f^ 
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THE   POETRY  AND   CRITICISM   OF   1901. 

BY  WILLIAM  MORTON  PAYNE. 


THE  books  tiiat  constitute  literature  are  mainly 
of  five  c-laases:  books  of  poetry,  fiction, 
the  drama,  liistory  (including  biography),  and 
essays  <tiiclu<iiDg  the  various  kinds  of  criticism). 
The  inclusion  of  history  and  biography  in  this 
classification  is  a  little  doubtful,  but  so  considera- 
ble a  pruportiun  of  historical  and  biographical 
works  have  a  lasting  value  on  account  of  their 
literary  form  that  the  category  demands  recog- 
nition. There  are,  of  course,  other  categories 
wliLch  occasionally  claim  recognition  of  the  same 
sort.  Philosophy,  for  example,  often  ranks  with 
the  finest  literature,  as  in  the  cases  of  Plato  and 
Schopenhauer.  Books  of  travel,  also,  frequently 
have  the  most  marked  literary  quality,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  such  books  as  Kinglake's 
"  Eothen  "  and  Palgi'ave's  "  Arabia."  Even 
science  may  present  its  claims,  for  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  tlie  writings  of  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  are  not  literature  ;  and  such  a  book  as 
the  ' '  I'sychology  "  ot  Professor  James  is  a  work 
of  an  almost  as  distinctly  aa  it  is  a  work  of  knowl- 
e<lge.  But  in  the  main,  literature,  or  belles-httrtt, 
is  made  up  of  the  five  classes  of  writings  above 
speciQed,  and  to  them  belong  nineteen -twentieths 
of  the  books  that  give  us  pleasure  of  the  ffisthetic 
kind,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  purely 
intellectual. 

In  summarizing  the  English  literature  of  the 
past  twelvcmouih,  the  categories  of  fiction  and 
history  wen;  dealt  with  in  the  last  number  of  thia 
Kbview.     1  have  l)ccn  asked  to  write  something 
about  tljc   books  of    the  remaining   categories, 
wjiich  really  means  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  tlie  year's  production  in  poetry  and  criticism, 
fur    tlie  drama  is  practically  non-existent  as  a 
distinct  literary  form  in 
modern  English.      We 
Imve  had,  it  iti  true,  Mr. 
it.    B.   Shaw's   "Three 
Plays  for   Puritans  " 
published  in  book  form, 
aud    also   Mra.  \V.  K. 
Clillorii'a  prose  drama, 
"The  Likeness  of  the 
Night,"   but  these  are 
tjje  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule.      It  is 
a   curious    fact  that 
whereas,  in  any  review 
of  a  year's  productivity       mr-wiluam  b.  tbai*. 


in  the  literature  of  France  or  Otirmany,  of  Italy 
or  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  drama  must  > 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  it  may  be  atsolately 
ignored  in  the  summary  of  English  books. 

One  exception  to  this  statement  may  be  made 
on  behalf  ot  the  poetical  di-ama,  and'  chiefly  be- 
cause of  tlie  two  tragedies  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips, 
which  wera  written  to  be  acted  as  well  as  read. 
"Herod,"  the  second  of  these  dramaa,  comes  just 
within  the  limits  of  onr 
present  retrospect,  and 
is  a  work  entitled  to 
the  most  respectful  con- 
sideration. English, 
criticism  has  well-nigh 
exhausted  itself,  and 
American  criticism  has 
to  a  certain  extent  fol* 
lowed  the  lead,  is  the 
bestowal  of  praise  upon 
the  work  of  Mr.  Phil-  ' 
lips,  and  much  of  the 
praiaeisdeserved.  But 
a  calm  review  of  the 
two  tragedies  in  ques- 
tion reveals  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that 
their  author  has  carried  on  the  old  dignified 
tradition  of  English  dramatic  verse ;  he  has 
done  the  kind  of  thing  that  baa  been  dune 
many  times  before,  and  done  far  more  nobly  in 
our  own  time  by  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and 
Browning.  And  even  Mr.  Phillips  is  more  truly 
himself,  more  distinctly  a  poetical  force,  when  he 
writes  non-dramatic  verse.  Such  poemaaa  "Mar- 
pesaa"  and  "The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul" 
reach  a  higher  level  of  beauty  than  ■■Fade  and 
Fraucesca"  or  "Herod."  In  connection  with 
the  work  of  Hr.  Phillips  we  may  say  a  word 
about  the  dnttnatic  poetry  of  Mr  W.  B.  Teats, 
impelled  thereto  by  the  vivid  impression  received 
last  spring  from  a  stage  performance  of  his  ■■  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire."  The  American  stage  has  of- 
fered nothing,  perltaps,  during  the  past  season 
more  entirely  delightful  than  the  special  per- 
formance of  this  one-act  dramatic  poem.  Another 
poem  of  the  same  mold,  "The  Shadowy  Waters," 
is  among  the  books  of  the  year,  and,  while  we 
could  hardly  imagine  it  played  upon  any  stage, 
its  delicate  and  elusive  beauty  makes  of  U  a 
memorable  thing. 
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While  English  criticism  lias  been  making  mucli 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  proclaiming  in  him  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  poet,  American  criticism  litis  Ijcen 
slowly  discovering  that  a  new  pciet  has  appeared 
on  this  riilo  of  tlio  Atlantic.  Tho  "  I'.icms  "  and 
"The  Masque  of  Judgment"  cE  Mr.  William 
Vaughn  Moody  have  l>oth  ap[>e.ii-eil  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  and  their  up[H^arance  con- 
stitutes the  most  imjmrtant  event  of  the  year  for 
our  American  liteniture.  I  might  say  of  many 
years  without  danger  of  e.vaggeration,  for  Mr. 
Moody  has  struck  so  high  and  i>ure  a  iiole  of 
song  that  to  find  its  equal  we  must  go  hack  to 
the  New  England  masters.  Among  our  later 
poets,  I  should  clHssifv  Mr.  Moodv  ivith  K.  It. 
Sill  and  Trofessor  Womlberry,  as  similar  in  tem- 
porament,  ha  jMissesseil  of  the  same  high  seriona- 
neas  of  aim,  and  as  moved  by  the  saine  di'inocialic 
impnlse.  lint  I  shouM  hesitale  to  say  that  either 
of  these  men  had  wnlten  as  line  a  jwicm  as  Mr. 
Moody's  "tide  in  Time  of  Hesitation,"  and  T  am 
quite  sure  that  neither  of  them,  nor  any  other 
among  our  younger  men,  has  done  anything 
equaling  "The  Masque  of  Judgment."  This 
symbolical  and  allegorical,  but  intensely  human, 
drama  challenges  comparison  with  the  greater 
achievements  of  English  poetry  ;  it  may  suffer 
by  the  juxtaposition,  but  it  must  bear  this  com- 


parison or  noue  at  all.  Althongh  quotationi 
have  proi)erly  no  place  in  such  a  Bummary  as  tlie 
present,  I  must  find  room  for  one  extract — for 
this  wonderful  apostrophe  to  mankind  : 

'•  O  Dreamer !    O  Dninrt 


aiflned  kthps 
On  «ncoiiceii-M  1 
O   player  upon  ■ 


N'o  mall  or  goA  hath  hid 

O  cunning  how  to  slupe 
Effulgent    Henvcn    uul 

scoopout  bitter  Hrll 
From  the  little  abineud 


Beyond  the  muoi 
ownballUBdU 

Each  morning  u 
eve  Impregiial 


Bheerl" 

I  should  not  know  where  else  in  recent  poetry 
to  look  for  the  match  to  these  vei-ses.  or  to  the 
entire  work,  with  its  melodious  and  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  "life's  wild  and  various  bloom"  of 
passion  and  aspiration,  of  alternating  defeat  and 
victory,  of  the  commingling  of  sense  and  spirit 
that  makes  of  our  existence  so  confused  a  webof 
self-contradictions,  yet  somehow  sujrgests  a  h»^ 
mony  of  design  that  must  be  apparent  to  the 
transcendental  vision. 

The  late  Hicliard  Hovey  was  a  poet  of  prom- 
ise, although  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  cobwebs  from  his  art.  Some  of  bis  lut 
pieces  are  published  in  the  "Last  Songs  from 
Vagabondia,"  written,  like  two  earlier  volume^ 
in  collaboration  with  Mv.  Bliss  Carman.  Of  (he 
Canadian  group  of  poets,  Mr.  Carman  has  been 
silent,  save  for  his  share  in  the  volume  just  men- 
tioned, and  Mr.  (.'.  G.  D.  Roberts  lias  been  silenl 
altogether.  But  Mr.  John  Stuart  Thomson,  to 
"A  Day's  Song,"  has  given  ns  eome  beautiful 
verse,  with  not  a  little  of  the  inspiration  of  Eeatt. 
And  Dr.  "W.  H.  Druiumond,  wlioae  narratin 
poems  of  the  Canadian  habitant  have  been  eo  de- 
servedly ]>opular,  has  just  issued  another  collefr 
tion,with  the  title  "  Johnnie  Conrteau  and  Other 
Poems."  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hardy's  exquisite  td- 
ent  does  not  frequently  come  to  Sower,  but  it 
has  blossomed  this  year  in  a  thin  volume  of  weU- 
nigh  flawless  lyrics  called  "Songs  of  Two." 
Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin  bas  published  "  The  Fields  d 
Dawn,"  a  new  collection  of  eonneta  in  which  In 
conscientious  workmanship  ia  again  di^i^ei. 
'I'he  moods  of  the  soul  beset  by  religiooa  niiilini 
itigs  are  finely  illustrated  by  Hr,  Sidney  Bajm 
Lysaght's  "  I'oems  of  the  Unknown  Way."    A 
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half-dozen  volumea  of  verse  tiiat  at  least  deserve 
mention  are  "Tlje  Dead  Calypso,"  by  Mr.  Louis 
A.  Robertson  ;  "Tlie  Lutes  of  Morn,"  by  Mr. 
Clinton  Scollard  ;  ' '  The  Spliinx  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  ;  "Ad  Astra," 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Blair  Thaw;  "  Jn  Scipio's 
Garden  and  OLher  Poems,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Val- 
entine Cole,  and  "Weeds  by  tlie  Wall,"  by  Mr. 
Madison  Cawein.  Youth  and  age  in  our  women 
poets  are  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr's 
"  Afterglow"  and  Miss  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body's  "  P'ortune  and  Men's  Eyes."  The  lalt«r 
l>ook  is  a  one'act  drama  in  which  the  chief  (ig- 
ur.-s  are  the  "dark  lady,"  one  "  W.  H.,"  and  a 
player  whose  identity  may  readily  be  surmised. 
Perhaps  mention  should  also  be  made  of  "The 
Rose  of  Dawn,"  an  idyl  of  the  South  Sea  islauda, 
by  Miss  Helen  Hay.  No  volumes  have  been 
published  by  our  older  poets.  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr. 
Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Sted man,  although  the  latter 
has  written  a  diguJtied  ode  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  Yale  University. 

The  English  poetry  of  the  year  offers  only  one 
really  notable  book,  "A   Heading  of  Life,"  by 
Mr.  George  Meredith.     That  Mr.  Meredith  is  a 
poet  of  a  high  order  is  not  to  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  ;  tliat  through  sheer  perversity  he  just 
misses  being  a  poet  of  the  fii-st  rank  seems  to  me 
almost  equally  indubitable.      His  mental  equip- 
ment is  quite  comparable,  and  his  actual  per- 
Tormance  is  not  far  from  comparable  with  that 
of  Robert  Rrowning  ;  but  he  allows  himself  the 
license  of  grotesque  ut- 
terance and  the  almost 
mathematical  conden- 
sation of  thought  to  an 
i-xtent  that  must  ever 
work  to  deprive  him  of 
general    vogue,     even 
with    the   cultivated 
public    of    readers. 
Proiwibly    he    would 
care     little     for    such 
vogue,    and  may  well 
l>e  content  with  the  ad  ■ 
miration  and  affection  ^^^  ^^^ 

of  the  few  who  have  • 
the  courage  to  track  his  thought  to  it«  lair  and, 
with  laboriuus  effort,  unveil  the  real  beauty  and 
strength  tliat  are  the  core  of  his  expression.  "  A 
Reading  of  Life  "  is  not  as  forbidding  as  some  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  earlier  volumes,  but  both  perse- 
verance and  devotion  are  needed  to  penetrate  the 
cryptic  meaning  of  its  details.  The  general 
theme  of  the  ixiok  is  clear  enough.  It  is  the 
choice  that  life  offers  us  between  the  service  of 
Artemis  and  Aphrodite — the  allurements  of  th« 
spiritual  and  the  sensual  in  our  nature. 


"  Nut  elttaor  potnta  for  lu  the  war  at  Dune. 
From  him  predeaUned  mlKhtler  It  came ; 
His  Uuk  to  hold  them  both  In  breast,  and  rield 
Their  duo*  to  each,  and  ot  their  war  be  Held." 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Meredith's  deepest 
meditations  upon  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  upright,  temperate,  balanced  manhood, 
recognizing  the  claims  of  both  sense  and  spirit, 
alike  avoiding  the  snare  of  the  licentious  and  the 
ascetic. 

Among  the  remaining  Tolumea  of  verse  that 
have  come  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic a  high  place  must  be  given  to  "Cithant 
Mea,"  by  Father  P.  A.  Sheehac.  Technically, 
the  poems  in  this  volume  are  faulty,  but  they 
have  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  stuff  of  poetry, 
and  give  wonderfully  effective  expression  to  those 
moods  of  rapture  and  exaltation  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  religion.  Two  volumes  of  varied 
and  graceful  verse  that  should  be  mentioned  here 
are  the  "Town  and  Country  Poems"  of  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  J.  Legge,  and  " TranslationB  and 
Other  Verses,"  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Pooler.  The  latter 
volume,  particularly,  displays  remarkable  versa- 
tility. Still  other  volumes  of  English  verse  are 
Mr,  Herbert  Trench's  "  Deirdre  Wed  and  Other 
Poems,"  Dr.  Richard  Garnett's  "The  Queen  and 
Other  Poems,"  and  Mr.  Stephen  Qwyuu's  "The 
Queen's  Chronicler."  This  summary  of  the  year's 
poetry  may  be  closed  with  a  word  about  two 
writers  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  famons 
poets,  yet  to  whom  the  critic  finds  it  difficult  to 
accord  that  title.  Both  Sir  Lewis  Morris  uid 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  have  written  much  verse,  and 
both  bear  the  names  of  really  great  poets.  But 
the  similarity  does  not  extend  beyond  the  names. 
Neither  the  "  Harvast-Tida"  of  the  former  nor 
the  "  Voyage  of  Ithobal"  of  the  latter,  both  re- 
cently published,  can  be  considered  poetry  in  uiy 
high  sense,  although  "The  Voyage  of  I^obal," 
at  least,  makes  interesting  reading  on  account  of 
its  picturesque  theme,  which  is  that  of  the  re- 
puted voyage  of  the  Phcenicians  around  the 
African  continent. 

Turning  now  from  poetry  to  literary  criticism 
and  essay-writing,  the  most  important  produo- 
tion  of  the  twelvemonth  in  this  country  is  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell's  "Literary  History  of  Amer- 
ica," which  appeared  just  a  year  ago.  The  series 
ot  books  for  which  this  history  was  written  calla 
for  a  broader  treatment  than  is  customary  in 
works  of  literary  history,  and  aims  to  illuslrMe 
the  whole  development  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life  of  the  nations  concerned.  Professor  Wen- 
dell's  work  meets  this  requirement  most  admira- 
bly, and  is  distinctly  the  but  treatment  of  oar 
literary  past  that  has  thus  iax  been  made.  It  has 
been  tlie  subject  of  mach  controversy,  and  hat 
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been  most  unfairly 
treated  by  some  of  tlie 
writers  who  have  taken 
it  up  for  discussioii. 
Two  charges,  in  partic- 
ular, liave  beeti  brought 
against  it— the  charge 
of  provincialism  and 
the  charge  of  social 
prejudice.  1  cannot  see 
tliat  either  of  these 
charges  is  justified  by 
the  author's  treatment. 
The  accusation  of  pro- 
vincialism means  noih-  p, 
iug  more  than  that  the 

writera  of  the  New  England  group  aro  given 
the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  history,  ami 
it  is  quite  proper  tbat  they  should  be  tlius  dis- 
tinguished. There  are  at  present  highly  prom- 
ising literary  developments  in  other  eections  of 
tlie  country,  but  Professor  Wendell's  jilan  ox 
eluded  living  writei-s,  and  the  perBiHJclive  of 
hia  work  seems  substantially  just.  Tlio  charge 
of  social  or  aristocratic  prejudice  means  noth- 
ing more  than  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  author  took  into  account  the  entire  en- 
vironment of  the  authors  under  discussion — as 
the  scope  of  hia  work  required  —  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  consider  a  man's  birth  and  bleeding 
among  the  elements  that  went  to  determine  his 
literary  cliaracter.  Some  of  his  individual  judg- 
ments may  be  fairly  open  to  criticism,  but  in  tlie 
main  his  work  offers  a  conservative  and  scholarly 
reckoning  of  our  national  literary  assets.  It  is 
chai-acterizcd  by  a  breeziness  of  manner  that 
makes  it  unusually  stimulating  and  suggestive 
reading.  U  has  for  its  fundamental  thesis  the 
proposition  that  our  early  literature  retained 
Elizabethan  characteristics  long  after  they  had 
disappeared  from  the  literature  of  the  mother 
country,  and  lliat  even  our  later  literature  ex- 
hibits frequent  reversions  to  the  English  man- 
ners of  an  earlier  age.  This  proposition,  which 
was  put  forth  long  before  Professor  Wendell  took 
it  up.is  so  developed  by  him  that  it  becomes  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  principle  for  our  guidance 
in  the  study  of  American  literature. 

Prof.  Brander  Jlattliews  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  critics  and  essjiyistis,  and  the 
question  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
his  opinions  does  not  gi'eatly  alfect  the  interest 
of  their  presentation.  Ho  has  ]inblished  two 
volumes  of  essays  during  the  year.  '-The  His- 
torical Novel  and  Other  Essays"  is  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  literary  papers  that  for  (he 
most  part  commend  themselves  to  the  judicious. 
"Parts  of  Speech"  is  a  collection  of  papers  upon 


such  subjects  as  diction,  usage,  and  orthography, 
which  are  often  as  wronglieaded  as  they  are  In- 
geniously persuasive.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  an  acale 
literary  faculty  perverted  to  the  defense  of  tbe 
split  infinitive  and  the  monstrosities  of  pboDctic 
reform.  Among  other  volumes  of  essays  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  mention  should  be  made 
of  "Italian  Influences"  and  "Selected  Essays," 
two  posthumous  volumes  by  Eugene  Schuyler; 
"Masters  of  French  Literature,"  by  Pi-of.  George 
McLean  Harper;  and  "American  Orators  anJ 
Oratory,''  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgtn- 
son — the  latter  a  course  of  lectures  mode  into 
a  book. 

Studies  of  liierary  history  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  that  of  the  essayist  have  not  been  wanting 
during  the  year.     If  we  include  in  this  categoir 
"The   Great    Epic   of    India,"  by  Prof.    E.  w'. 
Hopkins,  it  must  stand  at  the  head   of  the  list. 
But  its  inclusion  here  is  somewhat  doubtful,  lor 
it  is  essentially  a  work  of  scholarship  rather  ihui 
of  fine  writing.     Something  siniilar  must  be  said 
of  Mr.  Osborn  Taylor's  "The  Classical  Heritage 
of  the   Middle  Ages,"  an  important   study  of  a 
neglected  period  in  Die  history  of  Euro{)ean  cul- 
ture.    The  Rev.  C.  A .  Dinamore,  in  ' '  The  Teach- 
ings of  Dante,"  deals  with  the  great  poet  from 
the  standpoint  of  modern  religious  thought,  and 
brings  both  penetration  and  sympathy  to  histuli. 
Mr.   Daniel  D.    Addison  has    written    of    "Tlie 
Clergy    in     Americsu 
Life  and  Letters"  for 
a  series  of  books  which 
aims  to  exhibit  the  his- 
tory  of  Amencan  lit- 
erature in  longitudinal 
sections.      Mr.  W.  a 
Hudson  is  the  author 
of  a  readable  account 
of  the  life  and  worb 
of  Sir   Walter  Scott. 
The  lata  Janjes  L.  On- 
derdonk,  in  his  "Hit- 
tory    of     American 
PBor  BKAHDiia  MATTaawji.      yei-Be,"  covered  tbeen- 
tire  subject  on  a  mod- 
erate scale,  giving  special  attention  to  the  carioni 
but  not  inspired  poetry  of  Puritan  and  pre-Rero- 
lutionary  times.     This  book  is  one  of  the  moit 
interesting  publications  of  the  year. 

One  Amencan  book  of  recent  ptiblication  al- 
most defies  classilication,  unless  we  take  a  view 
wide  enough  to  embrace  such  writers  as  Thortaa 
and  Warnei-.  It  is  a  very  charming  book  indeed, 
and  is  called  "  A  Journey  to  Nature."  Its  chip- 
ters  first  appeared  iu  the  New  York  Evatwg  Pat, 
where  they  attracted  much  favorable  att 
and  set  many  readers  inqniriog  iato  the  i 
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of  the   "J,   P.  M."  who  signed  them.     Their 

readers  in  this  stage  of  publication  enjoyed  much 
the  same  sort  of  sensations  Chat  must  have  been 
felt  by  readers  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  " 
when  its  chapters  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Cov- 
rant,  or  even  by  readers  of  the  London  Magazine 
when  the  "Essays  of  Elia"  took  them  by  sur- 
prise.     Afterward,  the  chapters  made  a   book, 
and  the  author  was 
declared  to  bo  Mr. 
J.  P.  Mowbray, 
Taken   as  a  whole, 
"A  Journey  to  Na- 
ture" ia  seen  to  bo 
a  sort  of  story,  al- 
though    this    was 
hanily   realized   by 
those   who    read    it 

t!ertainly,  it  is  not 
the  story  that 
charms  us  so  much  '~'' 

a,s  the  pliilosopliy  of  mr.  bdward  dowdbh. 

life,  the  wide  liter- 
ary allusiveness,  and  the  brilliant  (if  slightly 
sophisticated)  style  of  the  book.  Few  books  of 
the  past  year  stand  aa  good  a  chance  of  being 
read,  and  held  in  the  affection  of  readers,  ton  or 
twenty  years  from  now. 

Among  English  works  of  literary  criticiam, 
the  chief  place  in  the  year's  output  must  be  given 
to  Prof.  \V.  J.  Courthope's  Oxford  lectures  en- 
titled "Life  in  Poetry  :  Law  in  Taste,"  and  to 
the  first  volume  of  Prof.  George  Saintabury'a 
largely  planned  "  History  of  Criticism  and  Lit- 
erary Taste  in  Europ<(."  The  latter  work  is  the 
first  of  thrio  projected  volumes,  and  deals  only 
with  the  criticism  of  the  classical  and  medieval 
periods.  It  ia  a  work  of  solid  scholarsnip,  and 
the  product  of  immense  industry  in  reading  the 
necessary  material  ;  but  some  of  its  judgments 
will  be  sharply  questioned,  and  its  style  has  all 
of  liie  irricaiing  mannerisms  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  in  Mr.  Ssintsbury's  writing.  Frofeasor 
Counhope's  volume,  whicli  representa  five  years 
of  lecturing,  is  a  dignified  production,  written  in 
the  most  admirable  of  academic  Enghsh,  and 
dealing  with  the  very  fundamentals  of  festhetic 
criticism.  The  writer  is  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  authority  of  criticism,  and  his  broad  training 
ninkcs  him  of  those  wlio  speak  with  authority 
Hpi)n  literary  art.  A  tiiird  work  which  may 
fairly  be  ranked  with  the  above  two  is  Prof. 
Ednarci  Dowden's  "Puritan  and  Anglican." 
At  first  glance,  this  book  aeema  to  be  merely  a 
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collection  of  esaaya  upon  anch  writers  aa  Hooker, 
Browne,  Vangbtui,  Milton,  and  others,  but  it  is 
really  more  than  that,  for  it  provea  to  be  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  contrasted  tempers  of  Puritan 
and  Churchman  in  the  aeventeenth  century,  and 
the  separate  essays  are  all  written  with  thia 
essential  purpose  in  view.  Considered  itself ' 
as  literature,  this  book  takes  a  higher  rank 
than  either  of  the  others  with  which  it  ia  here 
grouped. 

Among  coUectiona  of  miscellaneous  literary 
essays  from  across  the  sea,  three  volumes  occupy 
a  particularly  prominent  position.  The  "  Ephe- 
mera Critica"  of  Mr.  J.  Cburton  Collins  are 
essays  that  often  take  the  form  of  tirades,  and 
more  than  once  suggest  the  "physician,  heal 
thyself "  prescription,  but  their  learning,  vigor, 
and  general  soundness  of  judgment  are  undeni- 
able.    Mr.  Collins  is  deservedly  indignant  at  the 
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current  university  teaching  of  literature,  and 
what  he  says  on  thia  subject  should  have  a  wide 
hearing.  The  "Men  and  Letters"  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Paul  are  esaaya  that  have  a  certain  hard 
brilliancy  auggestive  of  Macaulay,  whose  manner 
the  author  emulates.  The  volume  into  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  collected  his  Ameri- 
can addresses  of  the  present  year  needs  no  fur- 
ther recommendation  than  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor. In  closing  thia  review,  a  word  may  bo 
spared  for  two  anonymously  published  books — 
■'An  Englishwoman's  Love  letters  "  and  "Eliz- 
abeth and  Her  German  Garden  " — which  proved 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  year,  and  which 
furthermore  occasioned  a  whole  train  of  the  pua- 
sitical  books— imitations,  parodies,  and  the  like 
— which  are  apt  to  follow  a  marked  literary  sno- 
cess  of  almost  any  kind. 


JOHN   REDMOND,   M.P.,   LEADER   OF  THE   IRISH 
PARTY. 
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ONSPICUOUS  among  1 


Ifall  the  lmr.).-n  ill  tli* 
years  to  come — llie  ri'pponsiI)iliti«s  thatar*;  ilrop' 
]jing  from  tli«  WiiHrici!  hands  of  tlicir  I'liims — if 
Mr.  Jolin  Rtidiiiomi,  tlie  It-mlcr  of  die  Irish  Pur- 
liameiitary  jiaity.  Anions  this  t'oiiiiiig  iiieo  ol 
British  politics,  no 
man  has  ah'eaily 
achieved  so  com- 
mandinp  a  i>ositioii . 
This  will  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one 
who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  run  over 
the  list  of  the  half- 
(ioaen  men  who  in 
the  next  twenty 
years  seem  likely 
to  be  tlie  makers 
iif  history  at  Wcst- 
iiiiiisier.  There  is, 
(or  instance,  Mr. 
Winston  Spencer 
Clmrchill,  heir  to 
the  genius  and  t)er- 
Itai^s  to  tlie  position 
of  iiis  father;  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the 
brilliant  and  inci- 
sive leader  of  the 
Welsh  Radicals; 
Lord  Iltifib  Cecil, 
who,  rai.iier  than 
Lord  C!  ran  borne, 
seems  destined  to 
be  the  iiilieritor  of 
the  characteristic 
faults  and  qualities 
of  his  family  ;  Mr. 
George  Wymlliani, 
the  {larliamentary 
Adonis;    Lord 

Grey,   who    stands  ""■  ■""' 

alone   as    the   only  (Leader  ot  the  IrlHl 

peer  who  possesses 

that  zeal  for  social  refonn  which  would  seem 
more  natural  to  the  Radical  enthitsiasit  ;  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  the  leader  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party. 

Of  all  these  men  of  the  future,  not  one  has  as 
yet  achieve.1  tlie  tiiatinction  ot  Mr.  John  Ked- 
mund.     For  he  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Irish 


National  party, — ho  is  the  leader  of  the  only  ef- 
fective opt>osition  that  exists  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  at  the  present  day.  In  that  position 
he  occupies  a  place  in  the  British  constitution 
only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  prime 
minister.  It  is  true  that  at  present  natiouil 
prejudices  some- 
what obscure  the 
trutli  from  tlieEng- 
lish  and  Scotch.  But 
in  the  House  of 
Coinnioiisthe  mem- 
bers, last,  sessiuQ, 
began  to  realize 
where  their  power 
lies,  and  repeated- 
ly, in  the  course  of 
the  debates,  Mr. 
Balfour  referred  to 
Mr.  Redmond  as  if 
be,  and  not  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- 
Ban  nerman,  were 
-  the  real  leader  of 
his  majesty's  op- 
position. Therein 
Mr.  Balfour  paid 
homage  to  facts. 
Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Banner  man. 
who  ia  titularly 
leader  of  the  op- 
position, has  so 
much  to  do  in  en- 
deavoring to  com- 
posethe  internecine 
difficulties  of  the 
small  butdistracted 
party  which  nomi- 
nally follows  his 
lead  that  he  has 
neither  the  energy, 
1  REDuoND.  mjj,    [jjg   time,  nor 

ParllameDtary  Partr.)  the  mind   to   spare 

for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  normal  duties  of  his  post.  The  first 
duty  ot  an  opposition  is  to  oppose.  The  first  duty* of 
Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Baniterman  is  to  prevent  open 
feuds  between  the  Asquiths  and  the  Greys,  who 
believe  in  Milnor,  and  tlie  majority  of  bis  partr, 
who  have  not  yet  apostatized  from  their  tratu- 
tional  faith  in  peace,  liberty,  mi  qeU-^T^^. 


JOHN  REDMOND,  M.P.,  LEADER  OF  THE  IRISH  PARTY. 
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The  forlorn  and  hopeless  plight  of  Sir 
y  Campbell- Bannerman  was  never  so  pita- 
displayed  as  when  the  vote  was  moved  for 
Bductiou  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  salary  at  the 
of  last  session.  The  task  of  raising  what 
d  have  been  the  closing  debate,  leading  up 
3  strongest  division  of  the  session,  was  in- 
?d  to  tiie  Master  of  Elibank,  who,  when  the 
il  nioincnt  canio,  could  not  be  found.  When 
lenry  lookeil  around  for  his  supporters,  he 
1  tliat  Mr.  Morley  had  gone  down  to  Ha- 
en  to  continue  his  researches  in  the  Glad- 
m  archives,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  was 
ing  himself  in  the  New  Forest.  What 
er,  then,  that  the  deserted  and  despairing 
r,  muttering  maledictions  upon  his  recreant 
vers,  <ieserted  the  stricken  field  and  left  the 
members  to  save  the  House  and  the  party 
the  disgrace  of  allowing  the  vote  to  pass 
►ut  a  division. 

E  ONLY  FREE  AND  UNFETTERED  LEADER. 

it  was  on  that  occasion,  so   it   has  been 

or  less  ever  since  the  war  broke  out.     And 

Icmry  Campbell- Bannerman  has  never  felt 

?lf  at  liberty  to  offer  that  bold,  uncompro- 

g  and  persistent  opposition  to  the  govern- 

wliich  tlie  country  expects,  and  without 
I  the  whole  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
goes  into  irretrievable  ruin.  In  the  midst 
3  debris  of  the  shattered  party  which  litters 
iiberal  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lould  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  leader- 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr. 
lond  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
,  at  least,  we  have  an  organized,  disciplined 
,  obedient  to  its  lea<ler,  undistracted  by  any 
[lal  feuds,  thoroughly  united  in  principle, 
;apable  of  constant  attendance  at  the  House. 
isli,  Scotch,  and  \V elsli  Liberals  in  the  con- 
;ncies,  who  are  sick  and  sore  at  heart  over 
pectacle  of  paralytic  impotence  presented  by 
lisorganized  and  distracted  ranks  of  their 
representatives,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
:•.  Redmond  the  only  leader  of  a  parliamen- 
party  in  the  House  who,  upon  the  great  is- 
f  the  hour,  represents  their  views  and  is  not 
1  of  giving  them  free,  full,  and  bold  ex- 
ion  in  debate.  Hence,  while  nominally 
the  leafier  of  the  Irish  National  party,  Mr. 
lond  is  really  the  only  leader  of  the  opposi- 
,0  the  government  in  the  countiy.     It  is  a 

position  for  so  young  a  man. 

REDMOND*S    QUALIFICATIONS    AS    A    LEADER. 

.  John  Redmond  is  th(i  first  Irish  leader 
:ias  given  the  world  any  token  of  the  pos- 
•n  of  the  qualities  which  made  Mr.  Pamell 


so  famous.  It  is  true  that  his  position  is  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Dillon.  The  work  of  solidifying  the 
party  after  it  was  shattered  by  the  great  explo- 
sion consequent  upon  the  fall  of  Mr.  Pamell  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  John  Dillon,  who  spent  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  weariless,  thank- 
less efforts  to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  Irish 
National  party.  Mr.  Redmond  himself  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  work  of  reconciliation 
and  consolidation.  As  the  leader  of  the  small 
group  who  called  themselves  Pamellites  and 
spent  their  energies  in  p^aralyzing  the  party 
which  Mr.  Pamell  formerly  led,  he  gave  little 
token  of  the  possession  of  those  qualities  that 
last  session  commanded  the  universal  respect  of 
the  House.  But  he  is  fortunate  in  having,  in 
Mr.  Dillon,  a  colleague  who  was  in  other  days 
sufficiently  self-sacrificing  to  allow  no  personal 
feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  attaining  the 
great  object  which  he  had  set  before  him.  After 
long  years  of  almost  heart-breaking  struggle,  he 
saw  the  desire  of  his  heart.  When  **  Tiger 
Tim  "  was  read  out  of  the  party  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  the  Irish  parliamentarians  became 
once  more  a  fighting  unit.  Mr.  Redmond  then 
being  called  to  supreme  command,  displayed 
qualities  with  which  he  had  hitherto  not  been 
credited.  His  readiness  in  debate,  his  self-con- 
trol, his  keen  appreciation  of  the  vital  points  in 
parliamentary  strategy,  speedily  made  bim  a 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  our  imperial  statesmen,  who  watches 
the  proceedings  in  t)ie  parliamentary  arena  from 
the  distant  post  in  which  he  is  serving  the  em- 
pire, declared  last  month  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Redmond  was  the  ablest  parliamentarian  ip 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Redmond 
is  a  politician  first,  a  politician  second,  and  • 
politician  third.  As  an  individual  entity,  he  is 
almost  unknown  to  any  except  his  intimates. 
But  he  has  brought  keen  intelligence  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  politics.  He  has  given  his 
mind  to  it,  and  spent  days  and  nights  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  all  the  niceties  and  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  He  is  embarrassed  by 
no  fear  of  mutinies  in  bis  rear,  and  he  is  con- 
scious of  being  armed  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Irish  race.  As  a  speaker,  he  is  effective,  fluent, 
and  eloquent.  If  sometimes  he  may  a]^pear  to 
forget  himself,  as  he  did  when  he  made  the  cele- 
brated declaration  concerning  his  desire  for  the 
victory  of  the  Boers,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  such  capital  at  Blenheim,  that  will  do  him 
no  harm  in  the  long  nm.  The  party  which  he 
leads,  and  the  alliee  upon  whom  alone  he  can 
reckon  in  the  future  in  this  country,  will  count 
that  declamtion  to  him  for  righteousness.  The 
great  Whigs  of  last  oentory  said  much  die  same 
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kind  of  thing  about  our  rovoltod  American  col- 
onists, and  men  will  rememhor  in  time  to  come 
this  declaration  of  Mr.  Redmond  as  they  now 
quote  the  outspoken  utterance  of  Chatham. 

A    CONTRAST    WITU    MK.     DILLON. 

Of  the  two  men  who  stand  foremost  in  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party,  Mr.  Dillon  is  much  better 
known  anil  loved  in  Knf^land  tlian  Mr.  Redmond. 
Mr.  Redmond,  indeed,  lias  his  spurs  still  to  win 
with  the  English  masses,  whereas  .John  Dillon  is 
a  name  to  conjure  with  among  all  who  esteem 
groat  public  spirit,  unselfish  devotion,  and  lofty 
idealism.  It  has  l)een  in  the  House  of  ('ommons 
rather  than  on  the  English  platform  that  ^Ir. 
Redmond  has  made  his  mark,  lie  is  now  about 
to  embark  upon  one  of  those  enterprises  which 
often  make  or  mar  the  p(^rtrait  of  an  Irish  lead(?r. 
He  is  on  his  way,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  greater 
Ireland  which  lies  beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  who  preceded  him  for  some  months  and 
is  acting  as  a  kind  of  pioneer,  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  make  smooth  the  paths  before  his  chief. 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  fervor  of  the  recep- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Redmond  will  be  wt'lcomed 
by  all  excepting  the  extreme  advocates  of  revolu- 
tionary violence.  This  is,  however,  as  it  should 
be.  Mr.  Redmond  represents  the  party  which 
seeks  to  obtain  the  rights  of  Ireland  by  constitu- 
tional means,  and  those  w-ho  despair  of  doing  any 
good  by  any  such  means  naturally  will  give  him 
a  cold  shoiUder.  They  miglit,  indeed,  be  more 
generous,  and  express  their  sympathy  with  a 
fellow-Irishman  who  is  leading  what  they  regard 
as  a  forlorn  hope  foredoomed  to  failure  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  thev  will  settle  with  their  own 
consciences.  As  for  Mr.  Redmond,  his  course  is 
plain.  He  appeals  to  Irishmen,  whatever  their 
views  may  be  concerning  the  methods  by  wdiicli 
they  wish  to  secure  iov  Ireland  the  right  of  self- 
government.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  even  be 
difficult  for  Mr.  Redmon<l  at  the  present  moment 
if  the  fiery  irreconcilables  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
were  not  conspicuously  to  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder.  The  American  public  is  at  present  in 
no  mood  to  give  countenance  to  the  party  of 
anarchy.  The  crime  of  Ozolgosz  is  too  recent  for 
Mr.  Redmontl  to  find  it  expedient  to  rub  shoulders 
with  a  party  of  the  dagger  and  of  dynamite.  His 
strength  lies,  not  with  these  violent  and  despair- 
ing men,  but  with  the  millions  of  nu'u  of  the  Irish 
race,  (lod-fearing,  law-abi«ling,  industrious  citi- 
zens of  the  great  republic,  whose  cities  are  very 
largely  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Redmond  has  won 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  personal  frien<iship  of 
many  leading  Americans  ;  among  others,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself.  But  this  he  did  when 
he  was  only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  faction.     He 


will  probably  command  a  much  greater  sac 
now  that  he  goes  to  America  as  the  accred 
leader  of  the  united  Irish  Nationalists. 

HIS    IDEAS    UP-TO-DATE. 

Immediately  before  sailing  for  Americft, ! 
Redmond,  addressing  a  mass  meeting  at  Mi 
borough,  Queen's  (>ounty  (Octol)er  20),  lo 
the  following  significant  declaration  : 

His  guidiug  principle  in  life  'was  perfectly  sim 
He  had  no  faith  iu  any  Eni^Hsh  political  party  a 
English  benevolence  toward  Ireland,  or  in  the  potfi 
ity  of  any  cliiss  of  the  population  getting  justice  in 
smallest  piirticular  from  mere  reason  or  argnment 
persuasion.  His  policy  was  to  make  English  fpm 
ment  in  Ireland  difficult  and  dangerous.  If  the  pec 
wanted  any  installment  of  justice,  they  must  m 
themselves  a  trouble  and  a  danger  to  the  goverDmci 

It  is  a  liumiliating  confession  for  an  Engl: 
man  to  make,  but  Magna  est  Veritas^  etc.,  i 
Mr.  Redmond  is  right.  The  English  ruleis 
Ireland  might  have  sat  as  the  original  model 
the  victim  of  the  importunate  widow  in  the  p 
able.  It  is  only  by  making  themselves  a  d 
sance  the  Irish  can  compel  a  hearing  for  th 
grievances.  It  is  all  wrong,  no  doubt.  Butt 
original  wrongness  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Ir 
have  to  ask  our  leave  before  they  can  get  « 
thing  done.  Under  the  system  which  prevs 
in  ail  other  parts  of  the  empire,  they  would 
free  to  do  what  they  needed  to  have  done  wi 
out  asking  our  permission. 

I  submitted  to  Mr.  Redmond,  just  before 
started  for  America,  a  series  of  interrogator 
to  which  ho  was  good  enough  to  reply  in  writii 
Ilis  memoranda  were  necess€u:ily  brief,  I 
they  were  clear  enough  to  enable  me  to  constn 
the  following  statement,  which  will  be  re 
with  interest  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  ai 
in  the  United  States  : 

I  am  going  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  ezpUinf 
to  our  people  the  reunion  now  happily  effected  b  I 
land  of  all  sections  of  the  Nationalists.  I  shall  t 
forth  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  ask  then 
give  8u)>stnntial  support  to  the  United  Irish  Leagne: 

My  course  is  not  completely  mapped  out  X( 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  the  only  dtiei  f 
which  definite  fixtnres  are  made  as  yet.  Bnt  vhci 
land  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  find  a  pivtty  oomp 
hensive  programme  all  complete.  I  shall  remain  in  ti 
Stat«s  till  December  11,  when  I  shall  retom  hfH 
Oceanic, 

^\y  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Irish  physical  for 
societies,  which  have  refused  to  welcome  me  to  Am 
ica,  is  clear  and  obvious.  I  have  no  quaml  with  ai 
man  wlio  honestly  thinks  his  way  of  froeiiig  Ifri« 
the  best,  and  something  akin  to  despair  of  fXuA 
tional  methods  is  quite  natural.  I,  however,  dD  • 
despair. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  what  we  lune  skM 
achieved  justifies  every  oonfldenoe  ttiai  we dMU  iM 
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our  end  by  the  constitutional  road.  Next  session  we 
shall  repeat  llie  tjictics  which  answered  so  well  last 
session,  and  in  tlie  end  you  will  see  Home  Rule  will 
come  of  itself. 

Our  party  is  the  best  disciplined  and  mast  united  in 
Parliament.  My  personal  relations  are  most  cordial 
with  all  its  niemlM»rs.  On  questions  of  policy  I  am 
in  comph'te  agreement  with  John  Dillon,  William 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Blake. 

The  Liberal  party  is  hopelessly  shattered  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  war.  What  I  expect  to  see  is 
a  definite  and  formal  split  l)etween  the  true  Liberals  and 
the  Liberal  Jingoes.  This  will,  of  course,  still  further 
weaken  the  argument  sometimes  used  in  favor  of  our 
tying  ourselves  up  with  the  Lil)eral8.  The  true  course 
is  to  avoid  any  entangling  alliance  with  any  English 
party.  In  election  time,  each  case  will  be  decided  upon 
its  merits.  No  Knglish  or  Sc()t<;h  party  can  count  upon 
the  Irish  vote  as  part  of  its  assets.  The  Irish  vote  will 
always  lx»  cast  just  as  it  suits  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

I  do  not  exi)ect  that  Ireland  will  receive  Home  Rule 
from  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  government.  To  begin 
with,  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  the  formation  of  any 
such  government  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of  the  two, 
Home  Rule  is  more  likely  to  come  first.  I  expect  that 
it  will  come  by  agreement,  as  local  government  came^ 
Two  years  l)efore  the  local  government  act  was  passed, 
who  expected  it?  It  looked  as  far  off  as  Home  Rule 
does  to-ilay.  It  was  a  half-way  house  to  Home  Rule. 
No  one  can  now  ^ay  that  the  Irish  are  incapable  of  gov- 
ernintr  themselves. 

I  .shall  plead  for  the  Boers  wherever  I  go  in  America, 
not  as  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  Irish  question  ;  I  shall 
plead  their  case  on  its  merits.  We  fought  their  battle 
in  the  House  hist  session,  and  I  am  convinced  that  our 
persistent  crit  icisms  were  of  enormous  value.  The  cause 
of  the  independence  of  nationalities  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen  nil  over  the  world.  So  dete.sted  is  the  war 
of  exterminati<m  which  is  Inting  waged  in  South  Africa 
that  recruiting  for  the  British  army  has  almo.st  ceased 
in  Ireland.  For  the  work  of  burning  the  farmsteads  of 
the  Boers,  no  Irish  will  apply.  Next  session  we  shall 
probably  lend  a  hand  to  the  tnsk  of  exposing  the 
scandalous  abuses,  jobs,  and  blunders  which  have  dis- 
tinguishefl  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  when  our  attack 
is  likely  to  Ik?  even  more  effective  than  our  exposure  of 
the  atrocities  which  have  been  committ4?d  on  the  Boers. 

I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  future  of  President" 
Roosevelt.     He  is  a  strong  man,  thon)Ughly  American, 
with  no  absurd  Anglomania  about  him.    He  is  a  true 
friend  of  Irish  freedom,  and  proud  of  the  Irish  blood 
which  flows  in  his  veins. 

Finally,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Gaelic  League.  My 
children  nre  learning  Irish.  I  am  with  the  movement 
heart  and  soul. 

THE    IMPRESSIONS    OF    A    PERSONAL   FRIEND. 

Tlie  facts  of  Mr.  Redmond's  history  are  only 
vorv  ))rioflv  sunimarizod  in  '<  Who's  Who."  He 
was  ])orn  in  1851  ;  son  of  the  late  W.  A. 
Redmond,  M.P.  for  Ballytrent ;  he  married,  in 
1883,  Johanna,  dan^liter  of  the  late  J.  Dalton, 
Esq. ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  bar- 
rister, Gray's  Inn,  1886  ;  Irish  barrister,  1887; 
M.P.  for  Now  Ross,  1881-85;  for  New  Wex- 
ford, 1885-91  ;  aiid  has  represented  Waterford 


ever  since  1891.  Such  is  the  brief  record  in 
**  Who's  Who."  As  I  have  only  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  Mr.  Redmond  on  two  occasions, 
I  have  but  little  to  say  that  is  based  on  personal 
acquaintance.*  1  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  supplement  my  own  impressions  by  the  follow- 
ing stray  notes  from  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Crook,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

I  first  made  John  Redmond's  acquaintance  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  ago  when  we  were  law  students 
together  at  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin.  It  will  surprise 
most  people  to  learn  that  my  earliest  impression  of  him 
is  as  a  temperance  reformer.  The  Irish  National  move- 
ment has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  drink 
traffic,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  Irish  Protestant 
home  the  two  are  closely  connected  in  thought.  It  is 
impo.ssible  to  convey  to  any  one  not  brought  up  in  that 
atmosphere  how  strict  is  the  caste  system  that  prevails 
in  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  England  ;  noth- 
ing like  it  anywhere  in  the  empire  except  in  India.  It 
wa.s  the  fact  that  Mr.  Redmond  was  almost  a  total  ab- 
stainer that  first  brought  us  together.  The  meeting 
was  in  this  wise  : 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  students  at  King's  Inns  to 
dine  in  messes  of  six.  A  fixed  quantity  of  wine  per 
bead  was  allowed  to  each  table,  and  thirsty  students,  of 
whom  there  were  a  few,  always  sought  diligently  for 
totiUly  abstaining  acquaintances  to  join  their  mess.  As 
I  did  not  drink  wine,  I  found  myself  in  great  demand, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  same  mess  captured  John  Red- 
mond also.  As  he  never  took  more  than  half  a  glass  of 
wine  at  dinner,  this  lucky  table  regarded  itself  as  hav- 
ing six  bottles  of  wine  for  four  persons— and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  lieing  introduced  to  Mr.  Redmond. 

HIS  LOYALTY  TO  FRIENDS  AND  COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  qualities  that  has  brought  Mr.  Redmond 
to  his  present  position  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  loyal  friend. 
One  day,  during  the  general  election  of  1886, 1  went  into 
the  Irish  headquarters  in  London,  then  located  in  Palace 
Chambers,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  to  see  Mr.  J.  J. 
Clancy,  M.P.,  about  a  meeting  I  was  to  address  that 
evening.  John  Redmond  was  there.  **  Look  here,"  he 
said  to  me,  **you  are  the  very  man  I  want.  George 
Russell  has  a  meeting  this  evening  at  Fnlham.  Very 
reluctantly  I  was  compelled  to  fight  against  him  last 
year.  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help  him  get  In 
this  year.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  speak  for  him 
to-night.  Tou  have  only  one  meeting.  I  want  you  to 
go."  I  went.  Mr.  Russell,  whom  I  did  not  theu  know, 
was  unable,  through  Indispoeition,  to  be  present.  His 
place  was  taken  by  his  father,  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
stately,  courteous  English  aristocrat.  As  I  chatted  to 
that  splendid  old  man,  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  honor,  I 
realized  »why  John  Redmond  was  so  anxious  for  the 
son's  success.  The  Iriah  leader  is  a  supreme  Judge  of 
men. 

Johh  Redmond's  capacity  for  loyalty  to  his  friends  la 
only  second  to  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  An  incident 
that  occurred  last  session  iUustrstes  both  character^ 
Istics.  It  was  a  very  busy  session  for  the  Irish  party. 
Four  days  a  week  the  Irish  leader  was  in  the  House  for 
twelve  hours  at  least,  from  noon  to  midnight.  Natural- 
ly,  his  Wednesday  evenings  were  preciona.  One  of  the 
Irish  organisations  in  the  metropolis  had  asked  me  to 
lectare  tox  them,  and  thej  asked  Jbhn  Redmond  to 
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preside.  No  other  leader  of  a  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  worked  so  hard  ;  none  other  would  liave 
come.  But  John  Redmond  came.  The  sul)ject  was 
"  Ireland's  Contributiim  to  Civilization."  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  seemed  rather  wearied,  spoke  only  a  few  minutes. 
But  in  that  brief  space  he  revealed  his  pa-ssionate  ad- 
miration for  the  great  dead  past  of  tlie  nice  of  which  he 
is  the  world-wide  figurehead,  the  uncrowned  king. 
There  was  no  not€  of  apology— only  ])urning  pride— in 
what  John  Redmond  had  to  say  of  the  civilizing  move- 
ment which  covered  western  Kurope  with  .seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  which  has  bi»fiueathed  to  aft4.»r  generations 
artistic  monuments  like  the  matchless  Book  of  KelLs. 
He  closed  with  a  few  words  of  hearty  appreciation  for 
the  work  tlie  young  men  are  doing  to-day  in  the  Gaelic 
League.  For  John  Redmond  always  appt^als  to  young 
men,  alike  to  the  cultured  youth  of  Oxford  and  the 
more  liery  spirits  of  Mayo  or  Chicago. 

HIS  IMrp:i4IALISM. 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Redmond  I  was  more  or  less 
of  a  Separati.st.  He  made  me  an  imperialist.  I  do  not 
use  that  word  to  designate  an  admirer  of  the  gorgeous 
Orientalism  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  nor  yet  a  follower  of 
the  narrowly  insular  polic}'  of  an  uneducated  IMrming- 
ham  tradesman.  Jolm  Redmond  knew  the  empire. 
His  wife  wjus  an  Australian,  and  even  when  I  first  met 
him  he  had  been  around  the  world.  The  great  free  com- 
munities—Canada, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  even 
the  United  States — were  to  him  in  large  part  Irish 
states.  Irish  brains  and  Irish  blood  had  heli)ed  them 
to  freedom  and  to  prosperity.  It  was  a  new  point  of 
view  for  me.  I  do  not  speak  with  authority  on  this 
point,  but  1  do  say  with  some  confidence,  that  never, 
while  John  Redmond  is  leader,  will  the  Irish  party 
(Consent  to  1)6  deprived  of  their  rightful  share  in  the 
government  of  their  empire. 

Strong  Nationalist  as  he  is,  John  Redmond  has  that 
touch  of  cosmopolitanism  that  is  peculiarly  Irish  and 
is  notably  wanting  in  the  average  Englishman.  A 
strictly  PuritJinical  training  has  prevented  me  from 
becoming  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  theater ;  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  I  have  broken  through  this 
rule,  I  went  to  see  the  "divine  Sarah"  play  "Hamlet" 
in  Paris.  John  Redmond  occupied  the  stall  immediately 
behind  me.  A  few  days  after,  we  met  in  a  carriage  on 
the  Underground  in  London  and  discussed  the  perform- 
ance. No  one  who  has  heard  the  Irish  leader  quote 
Shakespeare  can  ever  forget  it.  As  he  analyzed  the 
interpretation  by  the  greatest  actress  of  our  time  of 
Shakespeare's  immortal  creation,  or  criticised  the 
nuances  of  the  original  that  had  been  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation, I  was  compelled  to  say  to  mj'self,  "  Wliy,  Hamlet 
is  as  real  a  person  for  you  as  is  Arthur  Balfour."  This 
Jand  agitator,  barrister,  politician,  stat4?sman,  whose 
•eloquence  hml  compelled  the  Mother  of  .Parliaments  to 
unwilling  silence,  had  captivated  the  youth  of  Oxford 
and  of  Ireland,  and  on  whose  words  vast  crowds  in 
three  continents  had  hung,  is  a  student  and  interpreter 
of  Shakespeare  greater  than  most  of  our  professors  of 
English  literature — because  he  understands  men. 

LOOKING    AHEAD. 

Mr.  Redmond  spent  some  time,  before  starting 
for  America,   in  Auglinavanaglj,   an   old  shoot- 


ing-box of  Mr.  ParneH's.  Tbere,  on  the  top  of 
the  Wicklow  hills,  with  the  green  flag  of  Ireland 
flying  overliead,  he  has  recruited  energies  wLich 
had  been  somewhat  straineii  by  long  close  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Coniinons.  He  has  now 
gone  across  the  Atlantic  to  api>eal  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  who  dwell  in  the  greater  Ireland 
beyond  the  sea.     It  is  an  interesting  subject  for 

•speculation  whether  tlie  time  will  ever  come  for 
Mr.  Kedniond  to  cross  the  Atlantic  upon  another 
mission, — to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic  against  the  British  Government. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  contin- 
gency may  never  arise.  But  if  England  were 
persistently  to  pursue  the  impolicy  of  arrogant 
disregard  of  Irisli  aspirations,  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable tliat  the  Irish  might  some  day  turn  their 
eyes  to  Wasliington  and  invoke  tlie  memory  of 
the  intervention  on  behalf  of  tlie  Cubans  as  a 
precedent  justifying  their  hope  tliat  the  American 
Government  might  cast  the  broad  shield  of  iu 

•inighty  power  over  another  island  struggling, 
and  rightly  struggling,  to  be  free.  Tliose  who 
care  to  do  such  things  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  drawing  a  very  instructive  parallel  Itetween 
the  state  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Before  the  bar  of  history,  England 
stands  condemned  for  a  failure  in  Ireland  only  a 
few  degrees  less  scandalous  than  that  which  stood 
to  the  discredit  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies. 
After  the  report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  denj 
that  the  predominant  partner  has  used  his  pre- 
dominance in  overtaxing  the  impoverished  nation 
which  lies  at  his  doors.  While  every  other  part 
of  the  empire  has  increased  in  population,  the 
Irish  race  has  dwindled,  and  is  dwindling  still. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  the  Union,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  in  bitter  and 
silent  discontent  with  our  rule.  The  Irish  vote 
in  the  United  States  is  powerful.  The  spirit  of 
expansion  is  strong ;  the  memory  of  the  swift 
and  easy  success  which  they  achieved  in  Oiba 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  The  reit- 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  at  present,  happily,  close,  intimate, 
and  friendly.  Such  has  not  idways  been  thecaae. 
Those  who  look  furthest  into  the  future  and  an 
best  informed  as  to  the  stirring  of  imperial  am- 
bitions on  the  part  of  our  American  kinsfolk  ini 
bo  least  disposed  to  question  the  possibility  Hal 
our  relations  may  be  strained  in  the  distant  fntare 
so  severely  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  inoot- 
ceivable  that  an  American  party  should  entertaiB 
the  idea  that  it  was  acting  as  the  instramentoft 
righteous  Providence  in  undertaking  the  dinrt 
championship  of  the  Irish  oanae. 
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A  COLOSSAL  INQUIRY  COMPLETED. 


THE  THREE-YEARS'  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSION. 

BY  SAMUEL  M'CUNE  LINDSAY. 


THE  United  States  Industrial  Commission 
was  establislied  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment (June  18,  1898)  to  serve  for  two  years, 
but  its  term  was  subsequently  extended  until 
December  15,  1901.  Its  purpose  is  a  twofold 
one:  (1)  **To  investigate  questions  pertaining 
to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
business,'*  and  (2)  *'  to  report  to  Congress  and  to 
suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  on 
these  subjects."  The  law  elaborated  ihese  ob- 
jects still  further  by  saying  that  the  commission 
'*  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest 
such  laws  as  may  be  made  a  basis  for  uniform 
legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
in  order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  be 
equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  consumer." 


I._ORGANIZATION. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House  of 
Re[)resentatives,  appointed  by  the  presiding  offi- 
c(»rs  of  those  bodies,  and  nine  other  persons, 
ap[)ointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  methods  pursued  by  the  commission  were 
suggested  in  the  original  law,  as  follows:  **  Tlie 
commission  shall  give  reasonable  time  for  hear- 
ing, if  deemed  necessary,  and  if  necessary  it  may 
appoint  a  sub-commission  or  sub- commissions  of 
its  own  members  to  make  investigation  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  shall  have 
the  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
to  administer  oaths  and  aflBrmations." 

Money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, for  tlie  liiring  of  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  of 
witnesses  for  special  investigations,  and  for  the 
salaries  of  certain  members,  was  appropriated. 
Senators  and  Representatives  appointed  on  the 
commission  do  not  receive  any  salary,  unless  the 
term  of  a  Senator  or  Representative  should  ex- 
pire while  a  member  of  the  commission.  In  this 
case  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
commission,  but  may  serve  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  whicli  he  was  appointed,  and 
may  draw  pay  from  the  time  his  term  as  Senator 


or  Representative  expired  at  the  same  salary  re- 
ceived by  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President 
are  paid  a  salary  of  $3,600  each  per  annum. 

ORIOIK   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

The  idea  of  the  commission  originated  with 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  a  western  district  in  Pennsylvania,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens*  National  Bank  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  one  of  the  largest  individual  producers 
of  petroleum  in  the  United  Statea  Mr.  Phillips 
was  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  English 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  and  his  first  plan 
was  to  provide  for  a  labor  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States  relating  to  lab'or  ;  to  suggest  remedial 
legislation  intended  to  make  the  conditions  of 
industry  more  uniform  in  the  several  States,  and 
to  remove  existing  causes  of  discontent.  He 
presented  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term  which  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  On  December  6,  1897,  the  same  bill 
was  again  presented  by  Congressman  Grosvenor, 
of  Ohio.  In  its  consideration  by  Congress  the 
scope  of  the  commission  was  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  the  emphasis  was  thrown  upon  the  invest!* 
gation  of  industrial  conditions  affecting  both  cap* 
ital  and  labor  rather  than  upon  the  labor  side  of 
the  problem.  This  bill  passed,  and  was  signed 
by  President  McKinley  on  June  18,  1898. 

MEMBERS     OF     THE     COMMISSION  .     8ENAT0BB     AND 

BEFBB8BNTATIVB8. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  was  speedily 
provided  for  by  the  following  appointments : 
Vice-President  Hobart  named  Senators  James 
H.  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota ;  Boies  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Lee  Mantle,  of  Montana ;  John 
W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  Stephen  R.  Mai* 
lory,  of  Florida.  Speaker  Reed  appointed  Con* 
gressmen  John  J.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey; 
William  Lorimer,  of  Illinois ;  William  C.  Lever- 
ing, of  Massachosetta ;  Leonidas  S.  Livingston, 
of  Gheorgia,  and  John  C.  BeU,  of  Colorado,  as  the 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  appointments  followed  logically  from  the 
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organization  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  presented  little  diflficulty.  Senator  Kyle 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Senators  Penrose  and 
Mantle  were  members  of  this  committee.  Sena- 
tors Daniel  and  Mallory  had  identified  tliemselves 
with  discussions  of  subjects  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  appointees  repre- 
senting the  House  comprised  the  five  membt^rs  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Labor,  Agriculture,  and 
Capital.  Mr.  Gardner  was  also  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  on  labor. 

PRESIDENTIAL    APPOINTEES. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  select  the  Presidential 
appointees,  because  it  was  recognized  that  the 
burden  of  the  work  would  naturally  fall  upon  the 
paid  membera  of  the  commission,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  to 
its  work,  and  also  because  the  Congressional 
duties  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
probably  prevent  them  from  acting  in  otlier  than 
a  consulting  capacity.  The  President  construed 
the  law  strictly,  and  decided  that  he  could  ap- 
point only  persons  identified  with  business  or 
labor  interests.  The  names  of  many  persons — 
college  professors,  journalists,  and  others — whose 
special  training  made  them,  in  a  sense,  experts 
on  many  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
commission,  were  therefore  not  considered  eli- 
gible. The  leading  representatives  of  labor  were 
either  afraid  of  committing  themselves  to  the 
results  of  an  investigation  that  might  prove  hos- 
tile to  labor  interests  or  they  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  the  service  of  labor  organizations  to  be 
willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  this  work. 
The  salary  provided  was  too  small  to  secure  the 
services  of  successful  and  farsighted  business 
men  unless  they  could  be  appealed  to  from  the 
motive  of  public  spirit.  The  great  business  ex- 
pansion of  the  country  made  it  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  get  men  of  this  type  who  would  at  that 
particular  time  be  willing  to  curtail  their  private 
business  activities  by  accepting  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 

After  counsel  with  many  persons  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  commission,  President  McKinley 
finally  appointed  the  following  persons  :  A.  L. 
Harris,  of  Ohio,  former  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  State,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  a  probate  judge, 
previously  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  a  farmer  by  occupation  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment ;  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  former  Congressman  and  the  autlior  of 
the  first  bill  proposing  the  commission,  a  pro- 
ducer of  petroleum,  and  a  banker  by  occupation  ; 
Charles  J.  Harris,  of  North  Carolina,  a  graduate 


of  Yale  College,  a  lawyer,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  president  of  several  industrial 
corporations  ;   Ellison  A.  Smythe,  a  banker  and 
manufacturer,  especially  interested  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  ;  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, secretary  of  the   National   Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  editor  of  the  publications 
of  that  association,  and  an  expert  on  industrial 
statistics;  John  N.  Farquhar,    of    New  York; 
M.  D.  Ratchford,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers   of   America  ;   Eugene  D.    Conger,  of 
Michigan,  director  of  the  Grand   Rapids  Board 
of   Trade   and   publisher  of    the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,,  and  Frank  P.  Sargent,  of  Illinois,  grand 
master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Ljocomotive  Fire- 
men.    Mr.  Sargent  did  not  accept  tlie  appoint- 
ment, and  John  L.  Kennedy,    of   Washington, 
D.  C,  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union, 
was  appointed  in  his  place. 

WORKIXO   GROUPS. 

The  commission  as  thus  constituted  organized 
itself  with  Senator  Kyle  as  chairman,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips as  first  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Gardner  as 
second  vice-chairman.  It  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sackett,  a  journalist,  as  secretary,  and 
also  at  the  outset  organized  five  sub- commissions, 
each  composed  of  ^vq  membei^s  :  (1)  On  Agri- 
culture and  Agricultural  Labor,  with  Governor 
Harris,  chairman  ;  (2)  on  Conditions  of  Labor 
and  Capital  Employed  in  Manufacturing  and 
General  Business,  with  Mr.  Smythe,  chairman ; 
(3)  on  Conditions  of  Labor  and  Capital  Employed 
in  Mining,  Senator  Daniel,  chairman  ;  (4)  on 
Transportation,  Mr.  Phillips,  chairman ;  (5)  on 
Statistics,  Mr.  North,  chairman.  The  commission 
also  adopted  certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  drew 
up  topical  plans  of  inquiry  in  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  first  four  sub- commissions.  Both 
the  rules  and  the  plans  of  inquiry  have  necessa- 
rily been  modified  considerably  in  practice. 

CHANGES   IN   PEBBONNSU 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  has  also 
changed  somewhat  since  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion. When  Senator  Mantle  left  Congress,  in 
March,  1899,  he  resigned  from  the  commission, 
and  Senator  Bard,  of  California,  was  appobted 
in  his  place.  Senator  Kyle  died  in  July,  1901, 
and  his  place  on  the  commission  hsA  not  been 
filled.  Representative  Theobald  Otjen,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  taken  the  place  of  Represeotadn 
Levering,  of  Massachosetts.  Representatin 
Smythe,  of  South  Carolina,  resigned  in  the  Bum- 
mer  of  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  North,  om 
of  the  best-equipped  members  of  the  oomniiaiuii 
resigned  in  the  summer  of  1    19  in  otdar  to  ae- 
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copt  his  appointment  in  the  Census  Bureau  as 
chief  statistician  for  manufacturers,  and  Col. 
Allx^rt  Clark,  of  Boston,  was  appointed' in.  his 
place.  Colonel  Clark  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  commission  in  September,  1901,  succeeding 
Senator  Kyle.  Mr.  Ratchford  resigned  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  to  become  chief  of  the  Ohio 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Charles  H. 
Ijitcliman,  former  grand  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  appointed  to  fill  this 
vacancy.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  re- 
signed in  September,  1900,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  formerly  sociology  li- 
braiian  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  administration  and  finance  at 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  He  had  been 
employed  by  tlie  commission  in  October,  1899, 
as  economic  expt^rt,  for  tlie  purpose  of  editing  its 
reports  and  preparing  digests  and  indexes. 

SPECIAL    WORK    OF    MESSRS.     PHILLIPS    AND 

DURAXD. 

The  chief  work  of  direction,  and  the  largest 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  sustained  efforts 
of  the  commission  in  its  work,  have  rested  upon 
the  first  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phil- 
lips, and  upon  Secretary  Durand.  The  main 
cHMlit  for  the  valuable  work  which  the  commis- 
sion has  done  may  be  given  to  these  two  men 
without  detracting  from  the  honest,  faithful,  and 
eflici«'nt  service  of  the  other  members.  High 
purpose,  broad  sympathies,  and  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  have 
characterised  Mr.  Phillips*  directive  work,  and 
have  enabled  the  commission  to  secure  far  better 
results  than  might  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Dr.  Durand  brought  to  the  commission  trained 
service  of  a  liigli  order.  His  skill  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  digests  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  reviews  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  commission's  report,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  separate  reports  on  special  topics  prepared  by 
tlie  secretary  of  the  commission  or  under  his  di- 
rection. 

This  feature  is  a  model  for  Government  pub- 
li<-atio!is,  in  which  too  often  a  wealth  of  material 
is  liiiried  too  deeply  for  prompt  reference.  Dr. 
Diiraiurs  digests  of  testimony  give  in  brief  the 
essential  stattMiients  of  each  witness  on  a  particu- 
lar subject,  so  that  the  digest  can  quickly  be  read 
through,  without  reference  to  the  original  testi- 
mony. At  tlie  same  time,  page  references  to  the 
original  testimony  are  inserted  after  each  state- 
ment, so  that  any  point  can  be  verified  or  ampli- 
fied. The  review  of  the  evidence  consists  of  the 
sul>stance  of  the  digest,  but  condensed  and  treat- 
ed toj)ically  without  reference  to  the  order  in 
which  the  witnesses  testified.     The  review  also 


gives  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as 
to  the  general  results  of  the  evidence  presented. 
It  presents  this  consensus  without  criticism,  and 
without  drawing  any  conclusions.  It  is  simply  a 
summary  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  several 
questions  as  discussed.  Footnotes  indicate  the 
name  of  the  witness  representing  each  opinion 
expressed,  and  refer  to  the  place  where  his  testi- 
mony appears.  The  digest,  the  review,  and  the 
testimony  itself  are  fully  indexed,  and  frequent 
cross-references  make  the  whole  material  of  each 
volume  accessible  for  either  the  student  or  the 
practical  legislator  who  consults  its  pages.  Few 
of  our  Government  publications  include  these  im- 
portant details,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Industrial  Commission  will  in  the 
future  be  followed  in  this  respect  by  the  compilers 
of  all  of  our  Government  publications. 


II.— THE  COMMISSION  AT  WORK. 

To  make  wise  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
framing  of  laws  concerning  immigration  and  the 
interests  of  labor,  agriculture,  and  business  in  our 
great  country  is  a  task  which  requires  qualities, 
not  only  of  fidelity  and  of  scholarship,  but  of 
statesmanship,  insight,  experience,  and  personal 
honor.  We  have  reached  a  peculiarly  critical 
period  in  our  industrial  history.  With  every 
opportunity  opening  before  the  capitalist,  the 
farmer,  and  the  working  man,  there  are  yet  great 
social  and  economic  forces  in  play  which  must 
also  be  appreciated  in  order  that  not  only  our 
prosperity  may  continue,  but  also  our  national 
ideals  and  standards  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
our  large  sphere  of  activity.  Hence,  for  this 
task  it  was  practically  necessary  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  every  phase  of  opinion. 

Two  questions  had  to  be  solved  by  the  com- 
mission :  First,  whait  can  we  find  out  in  refer- 
ence to  these  interests?  Second,  what  legisla- 
tion will  remove  the  present  evils  incident  to 
rapid  industrial  evolution?  The  first  question 
was  solved  by  the  far-reaching  and  impartial  in- 
quiry carried  on  by  the  commission.  It  sum- 
moned representatives  from  many  different  walks 
in  life,  with  widely  varying  experience  and  abil- 
ity, with  differing  ideas,  needs,  wants,  and  theo- 
ries, to  testify  as  to  the  present  condition  of  im- 
migration, labor,  agriculture,  and  business  in 
the  United  States.  Great  capitalists  appeared 
before  the  commission,  and  the  plainest  work- 
ing men  ;  farmers,  labor  leaders,  business  organ- 
izers, and  financiers.  The  testimony  was  pre- 
served verhiUim^  and  forms  a  remarkable  social 
record,  foil  of  suggestion  and  information  to  any 
one  who  can  read  between  the  lines  the  sociid 
standards  And  conditions  and  desires  of  a  great 
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nation.  If  any  one  in  the  whole  country  had  a 
grievance  of  any  sort,  or  a  criticism,  or  an  in- 
spiration, or  an  idea,  it  was  a  possible  thing  for 
him  to  present  his  thought  anti  liave  it  consid- 
ered by  a  body  of  men  wliose  work,  for  the  time 
being,  was  to  suggest  remc^dies  for  every  indus- 
trial wrong,  and  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  every  citizen  whom  these  affairs  con- 
cerned. 

EXPERT    HELP. 

To  secure  information,  it  called  before  it,  not 
only  cursory  witneSvSes,  who  spoke  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  also  employed  a  corps  of  expei'ts  to 
further  the  completeness  of  the  testimony  by  sup- 
plementing it  with  s[)e('.ial  reports  containing 
data,  scientifically  obtained  and  classified,  bearing 
upon  individual  and  important  topics. 

In  addition,  it  drew  upon  the  vitality,  enter- 
prise, and  experience  of  j)rominent  business 
men  ;  upon  tlie  scholarship  of  the  universities, 
— their  specialists  in  economics  and  allied  sub- 
jects ;  it  engaged  educators,  workers,  and  public 
administrators.  In  fact,  in  every  department, 
tlie  commission  attempted  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  representative  body  of  thouglit,  not  from 
one  class  only,  but  from  every  class  whose  per- 
sonal interests  could  be  involved,  or  whose  in- 
tellectual outlook  was  specially  concerned  with 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

The  commission  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  at 
the  outset  the  services  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
investigations  of  trusts  or  industrial  combina- 
tions, to  which  subject  two  large  volumes  of  the 
commission's  report  relate.  The  plans  proposed 
bv  Professor  Jenks,  and  the  methods  of  work 
outlined  by  him,  proved  so  helpful  that  his  ser- 
vices were  retained  throughout  the  greater  ])art 
of  the  term  of  the  commission,  and  he  was  given 
much  latitude  in  the  selection  of  witnesses,  and 
in  their  cross-examination,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  special  reports. 

In  the  sul)ject  of  transportation,  the  commis- 
sion enlisted  Prof.  Kinorv  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoh>gy  ; 
l^rof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsvlvania  ;  Prof.  li.  11.  Mover,  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  R.  C.  McCrea,  and 
others.  In  the  subject  on  immigration  and  labor, 
Prof.  J.  R.  Commons  ;  Mr.  h\  J.  Stimson,  wlio 
also  acted  as  advisory  counsel  to  the  commission 
and  compiled  a  digest  of  labor  laws  ;  Dr.  Max 
West,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Dr. 
Kate  II.  Claghorn,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Edgerton,  late 
fellow  of  Cornell  Universitv,  and  others.  These 
special  reports  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  mate- 


rial at  first  hand,  presented  with  a  unity  of  treat- 
ment which  could  not  be  secured  in  the  verhaiiwi 
testimony  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  The  more 
extended  special  reports  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Prison  Labor,  by  William  M.  Steuart.  witb 
an  appendix,  compiled  by  Victor  II.  Olmsted, 
which  gives  a  digest  of  the  convict-labor  laws  in 
force  in  the  United  States  in  1898  ;  (2)  Trust  ind 
Corporation  Laws,  by  J.  W.  Jenks  ;  (3)  Labor 
Legislation,  by  Frederic  J.  Stimson  ;  (4)  Agri- 
cultural Boards  ;  (5)  Elevator  and  Warehouse 
Laws  ;  (G)  Taxation  of  Transpoilation  Compa- 
nies, by  li.  C.  McCrae  ;  (7)  Railway  Regulation 
lender  Foreign  and  Domestic  Laws,  by  B.  H. 
Meyer  ;  (8)  Taxation  of  Corporations,  by  Geor;ge 
(Mapperton  ;  (9)  Prices  of  Industrial  Securities; 

(10)  Cost  and  Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products; 

(11)  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  Oil,  Stit, 
Sugar,  and  Baking  Powder  ;  (12)  General  Sii- 
tistics  of  Immigration  and  Foreign- Born  Popula- 
tion, by  E.  DanaDurand;  (13)  Economic  Features 
of  Immigration,  by  John  R.  Commons  (this also 
includes  a  section  by  Kate  H.  Claghorn  on  the 
Foreign  Immigration  in  New  York  City) ;  (U) 
Asiatic  Labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Tbomas  F. 
Turner  ;  (15)  Condition  of  Foreign  Legislation 
Upon  Matters  Affecting  General  Labor,  by  Fred- 
eric J.  Stimson  ;  (16)  Labor  Organizations,  Labor 
Disputes,  and  Arbitration,  by  Charles  E.  Edger- 
ton and  E.  Dana  Durand  ;  (17)  Railway  Labor, 
by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay;  (18)  Industrial 
Combinations  in  Europe,  by  J.  W.  Jenks  ;  (19) 
The  Distribution  of  Farm  Products,  by  John 
Franklin  Crowell. 

TUE   FORM    OF   THE    REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  commission  will  consist  of 
nineteen  octavo  volumes.  Eighteen  volumes  are 
devoted  to  testimony  and  special  reports.  Tha 
nineteenth  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  final  report.  These  volumei 
probably  include  between  eighteen  and  nineteea 
million  words.  It  would  tisike  a  rapid  pabik 
speaker,  with  eight  hours  a  day,  at  least  ooa 
year  to  deliver  the  report ;  and  a  reader  would 
require  at  least  six  months,  devoting  ten  konn  a 
day  to  the  task,  to  read  it  through  I  One-third 
to  one  half  of  this  material  is  made  up  of  verhdm 
reports  of  the  testimony  of  witnesaea.  Nearij 
one-third  of  the  material  is  required  for  thespedil 
reports  of  the  various  experts.  The  other  toI- 
umes  are  devoted  to  the  digests,  reviews,  indexes 
summaries,  and  conclusions  of  the  commissioB. 

It  may  perhaps  aid  those  who  may  wish  to 
study  both  the  testimony  and  the  special  zsporti 
at  first  hand  to  give  the  foUowing  list  of  As 
titles  of  the  individual  volamea»  ^  *  '^" 
volumes  have  as  yet  ap]      "sd  is: 
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sional  edition,  but  Congress  has  provided  for  a 
large  <»dition  for  public  distribution  through  the 
usual  channels,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will 
be  readv  soon. 

I.  Preliminary  Report  on  Trusts  and  Indus- 
trial Combinations  ;  II.  Trust  and  Corporation 
Laws  of  the  United  States  and  several  States, 
and  Court  Decisions  ;  III.  Prison  Labor ;  IV. 
Transportation  ;  V.  Labor  Legislation,  National 
and  State  ;  VI.  Distribution  of  Farm  Products  ; 
\'ll.  Capital  and  Labor  in  Manufacturing  and 
General  Business  ;  VIII.  Chicago  Labor  Dis- 
putes ;  IX.  Transportation  (second  volume);  X. 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Labor  (testimony 
and  digest);  XI.  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Labor  (appendices  and  special  reports);  XII. 
Conditions  of  Capital  and  Labor  in  the  Mining 
Industries;  XIII.  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations (second  volume);  XIV.  Conditions  of 
Capital  and  Labor  in  Manufacturing  and  Greneral 
Business  (second  volume);  XV.  Immigration 
and  Education  (testimony,  digests,  and  special 
reports);  XVI.  Foreign  Labor  Legislation; 
XVII.  Labor  Organizations,  Labor  Disputes, 
and  Arbitration,  and  Railway  La'oor  (two  speciid 
reports);  XVIII.  Industrial  Combinations  in 
Euro|)e  ;  XIX.  Final  Report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

THE  TESTIMONY   OP  WITNESSES. 

The  taking  of  testimony  began  early  in  De- 
cember, 1898,  and  continued  until  June,  1901. 
The  regularly  organized  sub -commissions  did  not 
hear  testimony  apart  from  the  commission  as  a 
\('hole,  although  the  commission  at  times  dele- 
gated some  of  its  members  to  sit  at  Chicago,  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
large  centers,  in  order  to  secure  witnesses  who 
did  not  want  to  come  to  Washington.  The 
greater  part  of  the  testimony,  however,  was 
taken  at  Washington.  Little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  securing  the  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses the  commission  desired  to  hear.  They 
were  selected  with  great  care,  and  represented 
those  who  could  speak  with  authority  for  various 
departtiients  of  industry.  The  commission  prob- 
ably had  the  power  to  subpcena  witnesses  and 
compel  their  attendance,  although  this  point  was 
not  tested  in  the  courts  and  the  commission 
made  no  use  of  it. 

(1)    ON   TRUSTS. 

In  the  investigation  of  trusts,  those  interested 
in  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations 
naturally  made  up  the  great  majority  of  the  wit* 
nesses  heard.  Their  testimony  is  largely  de- 
scriptive of  the  methods  of  the  formation  of 
trusts,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  carry  on  their 


business.  In  a  few  cases  the  rivals  of  one  trust 
would  tell  some  of  the  secrets  in  which  the 
public  was  most  interested  which  were  not  re- 
vealed in  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  that  trust.  For  the  most  part,  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  of  the  public  were  neces- 
sarily represented  in  the  form  of  questions,  put 
either  by  the  members  of  the  commission  or  by 
its  expert  agents.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  industrial  life, — the  heads  of  great  cor- 
porations,— not  only  made  full  and  frank  state- 
ments, and  furnished  documents  which  were  re- 
quested, but  submitted  to  cross-examination  for 
hours^  and  apparently  sympathized  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission. 

Leading  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  trusts  were 
ex- Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  president  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ;  Charles 
R.  Flint ;  James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company ;  Daniel  G.  Reid, 
president  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company, 
and  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  list  also 
includes  prominent  corporation  lawyers  and  trust 
organizers  such  as  James  B.  Dill,  of  New  York  ; 
John  R.  Dos  Passes ;  E.  R.  Chapman  ;  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  submitted  a  written  statement 
on  his  affidavit ;  John  D.  Archbold,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  such 
well-known  economic  students  and  writers  as 
Professor  Huftcutt,  of  Cornell;  Professor  Gun- 
ton,  of  New  York ;  Edward  Atkinson  ;  F.  B. 
Thurber,  president  of  the  United  States  Export 
Association,  and  others. 

(2)    ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  testimony  on  transportation  topics  includes 
that  of  prominent  railroad  presidents, — John  K. 
Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ;  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central ;  Samuel  R. 
Callaway,  late  of  the  New  York  Central ;  £.  P. 
Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^, 
and  A.  B.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
em.  It  also  includes  representatives  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  including  Judge 
Knapp,  its  president ;  Charles  A.  Prouty  ;  E.  A. 
Moeeley,  secretary  of  the  commission  ;  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  brotherhoods  and  orders  of  railway  em- 
ployees, together  with  their  legislative  representa- 
tive at  Washington,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller ;  special 
students  of  transportation  topics,  including  ¥to- 
fessor  Seligman,  of  Columbia ;  Prof.  E.  R,  John- 
son, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  H. 
T.  Newoomb,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Da- 
partmoit  of  AgricoltorBy  and  Professor  Ripley,  of 
the  Maiacihuietta  Institate  of  Technology  at  Boa- 
ton,  Miai. 
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(3)    ON    LABOR    AND    INDUSTRY. 

The  testimony  on  labor,  manufactures,  and 
general  business  came  in  part  from  labor  repre- 
sentatives and  students  of  labor  problems  ;  from 
the  presidents  of  labor  unions  ;  from  factory  in- 
spectors, including  Miss  Florence  Kelley,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Miss  F.  B.  Ames  ;  Miss  De  Graffen- 
ried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  ; 
Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia  ;  James  M.  Gilbert, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Medi- 
ation of  New  York  ;  N.  F.  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  ;  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor ;  Daniel  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of 
New  York,  and  John  M.  McMackin,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  of  New  York  ;  representative 
business  men  like  John  II.  Converse  on  locomo- 
tive manufacturing,  Cliarlos  J.  Ilarrah  on  the 
steel  industrv,  Theodore  Justice  on  the  wool  in- 
dustry,  and  Charles  II.  Cramp  on  shipljuilding  ; 
students  of  labor  conditions,  including  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  on  the  unemployeil ;  Bishop 
Potter  on  arbitration,  James  B.  Reynolds  on  so- 
cial settlements  and  the  sweating  system,  Waiter 
A.  Wyckoff  on  the  conditions  of  common  labor- 
ers, and  Robert  A.  Woods  on  college  settle- 
ments. The  testimony  on  labor  organizations 
came  from  the  leading  men  elected  to  represent 
organized  labor  in  its  several  departments,  and 
incluiled  such  men  as  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, president  of  the  Unite<l  Mine  Workers,  and 
Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers.  The  testimony  on  agricul- 
ture included  the  representatives  of  the  State 
boards  of  agriculture  and  experts  from  the  fed- 
eral department  of  agriculture. 


III.— RESULTS. 

With  so  enormous  a  task  in  hand,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the 
Industrial  ("ommission  prove  to  be  more  notable 
in  the  collection  of  information  than  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  definite  and  positive  conclusions. 
The  information  collected  by  the  commission  is 
thoroughly  re[)resentative  of  actual  conditions, 
and  is  collated  in  a  form  that  makes  it  of  greater 
public  service  than  most  Government  inquiries, 
and  these  considerations  alone  have  more  than 
justified  its  existence.  From  the  very  construc- 
tion of  such  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
agreement  in  conclusions,  except  witli  reference 
to  very  plain  and  general  lines  of  public  policy. 
To  examine  critically  the  results  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  in  any  one  department  would  require 
more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  this  entire  ar- 
ticle ;  therefore,  we  can  here  only  briefly  sum-  . 


marize  a  few  of  the  more  notable  features  of  the 
commission's  report. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    TRUSTS. 

In  many  respects,  that  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  dealing  with  *  *  industrial  combina- 
tions "  will  attract  the  greatest  attention,  both 
because  it  has  received  tlie  largest  share  of  at- 
tention and  care  at  the  hands  of  tlie  commission 
itself  and  because  the  exceptional  growth  of 
trusts  in  the  three  years  covering  the  life  of  the 
commission  has  made  the  question  a  leading  one 
in  American  politics.  Two  large  volumes  of  the 
commission's  report  relate  to  industrial  combina- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  one  volume  to  in- 
dustrial combinations  in  Europe. 

TRUSTS    ECONOMIZE    PRODUCTION. 

The  desire  to  lessen  too  vigorous  competition 
is  pointed  out  as  the  chief  cause  of  industrial 
combinations.  In  some  cases  the  high  protective 
tariff  has  tempted  rivals  into  the  field,  and  it  has 
likewise  shut  out  foreign  competition,  thus  mak- 
ing easier  the  combination  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  control  pricetf.  These  combinations 
are  highly  economic,  and  better  adapt  the  supply 
to  the  demand.  The  better  control  of  produc- 
tion makes  it  possible  to  carry  smaller  stocks  of 
goods;  to  keep  factories  running  full  time  and 
labor  fully  employed.  Greater  uniformity  in 
standards  of  goods  is  secured,  and  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  superintendence.  Mr.  Schwab  calls 
attention  to  the  specialization  and  adaptation  of 
material  made  possible  where  one  concern  con- 
trols an  industry.  Substantial  economies  are 
effected  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen ;  by 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  advertising,  and  by 
safer  methods  in  the  extension  of  credit  Some 
economy  is  also  effected  by  shipping  goods  to 
customers  from  the  nearest  plant. 

The  form  of  organization  of  industrial  com- 
binations is  described  at  great  length,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  present  methods  of  promotion 
and  financiering  frequently  lead  to  overcapitali»- 
tion,  with  a  tendency  to  stimulate  high  phces 
and  to  create  other  evils  decidedly  against  pnUic 
interest. 

DIFFICULTIES   ENCOUNTEBBD   IN   B^ISmo   PBICU. 

The  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  rdpreaentativw 
of  trusts  agrees  in  the  statement  that  unless  a 
combination  has  either  some  natural  monopoly 
of  the  raw  material  or  is  protected  by  a  patent, 
or  by  some  popular  trade-mark  or  brmadf  aay 
attempt  to  put  prices  above  competitive  ntoi 
will  eventually  result  in  failure.  The  fmA  that 
export  prices  are  frequ  lower  tliaii  prieat 

for  the  home  market  is ;  id  «■:.  %  good  bolt 
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ness  practice  in  the  interests  of  home  industry, 
and  of  regular  employment  for  labor.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  social  results  of  the  growth  of  trusts, 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  very  many 
lines  of  industry  the  independent  manufacturer 
is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  combination, 
provided  he  shows  an  equal  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  large  combi- 
nations, the  most  notable  pointed  out  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  managers  and  superintendents 
to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  business  that  a 
private  owner  or  manufacturer  would  do.  There- 
fore, the  larger  concerns  make  a  practice  of  pay- 
ing for  such  service,  in  part,  at  least,  by  an  in- 
t(»rest  in  the  business.  Apparently,  few  legislative 
remedies  are  needed.  Even  publicity  regarding 
the  busin(?ss  of  corporations  is  opposed  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  as  an  unwise  interference  with 
business. 

PUBLICITY    RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  forecast  the  final  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission  on  these  points. 
The  commission  has,  however,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect investors,  recommended  legislation  requiring 
publicity  concerning  the  details  of  organization 
and  the  value  of  the  property  and  services  for 
which  stocks  or  securities  are  issued.  It  also  rec- 
ommends that  directors  of  such  combinations  be 
required  to  make  public  full  reports  of  their  finan- 
cial condition,  verified  by  competent  auditors  ;  to 
give  stockhoUlers  access  to  records  of  directors' 
meetings  ;  to  publish  lists  of  stockholders  and 
tlieir  holdings,  and  to  issue  annual  reports,  prop- 
erly audited,  showing  in  reasonable  detail  assets 
ami  liabilities,  with  profit  and  loss  ;  such  report 
and  audit  being  submitted  under  oath,  and  sub- 
ject to  Government  inspection. 

That  part  of  the  report  relating  to  industrial 
combinations  in  Europe  is  simply  a  summary  of 
facts,  and  does  not  contain  opinions  or  recom- 
mendations. It  shows  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  Europe  toward  the  formation  of  such 
combinations.  In  Germany  and  Austria,  this  has 
gone  quite  as  far  as  in  the  United  States  ;  in 
England,  not  so  far,  and  in  France  the  move- 
ment is  still  less  pronounced.  The  causes  for 
the  movement  are  substantially  those  found  in 
the  United  States,  but  industrial  combinations  in 
Europe  have  not  been  aided,  as  a  rule,  by  dis- 
crimination in  transportation  rates,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States  ;  nor  do  protective 
tariffs  seem  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
movement.  A  considerable  degree  of  publicity 
in  the  organization  of  corporations  has  been  at- 
tained in  Europe,  and  has  prevented  the  evils 
of  stock  •  wateritig.      European  legislation  has 


aimed  at  control  through  publicity  and  not  at 
the  extermination  of  trusts. 

TBANSPORTATION    QUESTIONS. 

To  what  extent  do  discnminations  in  freight 
rates  prevail,  affecting  the  distribution  of  indus- 
try and  the  welfare  of  localities  ?  What  effect 
have  transportation  charges  on  the  prices  of 
goods  to  the  consumer  ?  How  are  investors  in 
railroad  securities  protected  ?  What  share  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation  does  this  department  of 
industry  bear?  Under  what  conditions  does 
the  army  of  one  million  employees  in  railroad 
service,  with  perhaps  four  or  five  million  persons 
dependent  upon  their  earnings,  engage  in  an  oc- 
cupation next  only  in  importance  to  agriculture  ? 
How  are  they  protected  against  the  risks  inci- 
dent to  such  employment?  What  community 
interests  are  involved  in  the  consolidation  and 
capitalization  of  railroads  ?  What  of  the  move- 
ment toward  Government  ownership  or  control 
of  transportation,  both  by  rail  and  water  ? 

FREIGHT    RATES    MUST   BE    REGULATED. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  discrimina- 
tions in  i*ates  in  what  is  essentially  public  service 
exist,  and  result  disastrously  to  producers,  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  interests  of  different  localities. 
These  evils  could  be  overcome,  as  they  have  been 
in  Europe,  through  Government  ownership,  which 
might,  however,  result  in  a  loss  of  eflSciency,  and 
in  even  greater  evils  incident  to  political  manip- 
ulation. Government  control,  as  embodied  in 
the  existing  powers  of  -  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  proven  inadequate  ;  and  if  these 
evils  are  to  be  dealt  with  successfully,  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  be 
enlarged.  The  necessary  tendency  toward  mo* 
nopoly,  and  the  advantages  of  monopoly  in  trans- 
portation business,  including  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  are  very  evident,  and  attempts  to 
secure  active  competition  seem  to  be  unwise  and 
ineffective.  The  only  remedy  is  rigid  public  con- 
trol or  public  ownership.  The  interests  of  labor 
in  the  transportation  business  are  more  abundant- 
ly protected  by  labor  organization  than  in  other 
departments  of  industry.  They  would  be  bene- 
fited, however,  by  additional  legislation,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  employers'  liability,  and 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  employment.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  commission  will  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  anti-pooling  legislation, 
provided  that  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  made  more  effective.  The 
opinion,  apparently,  prevails  that  taxation  upon 
gross  receipts  would  bring  abotit,  in  this  industry, 
the  most  equitable  distribution  of  the  bardens  of 
government. 
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LABOR,    MANUFACTURES,    AND   GENERAL    fitTSIKKfiS. 

Much  interesting  information  supplementary 
to  thftt  contained  in  the  volumes  on  industrial 
combinations  Is  brought  out  in  the  volumes  re- 
lating to  the  smaller  manufacturing  industries 
and  to  retail  business.  Especially  interesting 
are  those  sections  relating  to  department  stores  ; 
to  the  conditions  of  industry  and  labor  in  the 
South;  the  building  trades  ;  the  textile  industries  ; 
the  boot  and  shoe  business.  Such  subjects  as 
the  effect  of  convict  labor  upon  business  inter- 
ests, the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  the  condi- 
tion of  industrial  training,  and  the  various 
problems  of  labor  organization  in  its  relation  to 
business  interests  are  also  discussed.  The  com- 
mission has  not  yet  made  any  recommendations, 
and  probably  will  have  few  to  make,  affecting 
the  conduct  of  general  business.  Tlie  condi- 
tions under  which,  in  its  thousand  varieties,  gen- 
eral business  and  manufacturing  is  conducted 
are  too  varied  to  be  met  by  general  legislation 
even  within  the  confines  of  a  single  State.  In- 
formation concerning  details  of  such  matters 
will,  nevertlieless,  be  appreciated  by  those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  business,  and  by  many  local 
legislative  and  administrative  authorities.  The 
conflicts  of  labor  and  capital  in  mining  industries 
are  discussed  at  some  length. 

LABOR,    IMMIGRATION,    AND    EDUCATION. 

These  topics  have  necessarily  been  treated  in 
numerous  reports  in  different  departments  of  the 
commission's  work.  Very  definite  information 
relating  to  labor  legislation,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  collated.  It  will  be 
possible,  from  the  commission's  reports,  to  study 
in  a  way  that  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  the 
history  of  organized  labor  ;  to  trace  its  strug- 
gles under  many  different  forms,  but  with  essen- 
tially common  elements,  in  different  industries, 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ;  to  get 
at  the  real  oujects  of  labor  leaders,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  aims  and  hopes  of  intelligent  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  will 
also  show  that  while  governmental  boards  of 
arbitration  have  in  only  a  few  instances  taken 
any  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, methods  of  arbitiation  and  conciliation 
do,  in  fact,  prevail  in  actual  business  life. 

IMMIGRATION   DOES   NOT  SERIOUSLY  AFFECT  WAGES. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
brings  out  some  of  the  fallacies  which  charac- 
terize popular  opinions  on  this  subject,  especially 
such  beliefs  as  that  emigrants  furnish  more  crimi- 
nals than  the  ratio  of  their  numbers  to  the 
general   population    would   justify.       Industrial 


depression  rather  than  immigration  affects  Wi^, 
atid  the  present  population  of  the  United  StaU0 
can,  it  10  believed,   at  the  present  time  better 
absorb   300,000   immigrants   than    our   smaller 
population  of  some  years  ago  did  absorb  500,000 
to  700,000  annually.     A  difference  of  opinion  is 
expressed    regarding  the  eflSciency   of  existing 
laws  to  restrict  immigration.     The  rccrthods  of 
inspection  are  explained.     In  a  special  statistical 
report,    the   secretary   of   the  commission,   Dr. 
Durand,  discusses  the  many  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  liet 
fifty  years  in  the  distribution  of  immigrants  ac- 
cording to  the  country  of  birth.      Up  to  1880, 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  came  mainly 
from  the  countries  of  western   Europe.     SiBca 
that  time,  immigration  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  has  rapidly  increased,    and   in   the  five 
years  from  1885  to  1889  such  immigration  con- 
stituted   54   per  cent,    of    the   total    incoming. 
Professor  Commons  discusses  the  economic  effects 
of  immigration,  and  shows  its  relation  to  partica- 
lar  trades,  to  housing  conditions,  and  to  sweal- 
shop  methods  of  production.     Many  immigrants 
are  coming  over  who  are   skilled    in    intensive 
methods  of  farming,  and  for  such  there  is  ample 
room.     The  particular  needs  of  different  States 
in  this  respect  are  outlined  in  this  report.     The 
present   legislation  on   immigration  is  confused 
and  ineffective,  and  the  changed  nature  of  the 
immigration  problem,  and  the  need  for  better 
legislation,  are  emphasized. 

AGRICULTUBB. 

Dr.  John  F.  Croweirs  special  report  deals 
with  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  It  dis- 
cusses the  movement  of  crops,  and  such  subjects 
as  the  milk  supply  of  cities  and  towns  ;  the  ef- 
fect of  cold  storage  in  the  distribution  of  dairy 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  the  relations  of 
the  grain- elevator  and  warehouse  business  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  farmer  ;  and  the  methods  of  mat' 
keting  live  stock,  cotton,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool 
In  the  two  volumes  relating  to  agriculture  and 
agricultural  labor,  the  testimony  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  organization,  and  brings  out  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  tendency  to  industrial  com- 
bination, as  illustrated  in  the  fruit  growers* 
associations,  is  almost  as  strong  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  as  in  that  of  manufacturing. 

The  final  volume  of  the  commission's  fepoit 
will  doubtless  summarize  the  chief  lesaona  to  be 
drawn  from  this  great  body  of  material.  How 
far  those  conclusions  will  be  suflBciently  definilt 
to  be  embodied  into  law,  and  how  far  the  Iqgn- 
lative  authorities  in  the  several  States  or  in  the 
national  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act  upon  thenii 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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COMMERCIAL  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

JMMERCIAL  Democrats"  is  the  term 
cliosen  by  their  cliief  spokesman,  Senator 
urin,  of  South  Carolina,  to  designate  those 
ern  members  of  the  old  Democratic  party 
lave  come  out  against  free  trade  and  in 
of  a  tariff  policy  a<iapted  to  the  develop- 
of  new  markets  for  American  products,— 
er  Words,  a  system  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
en  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
world. 

Ma  Korth  American  Revicio  for  November, 
3r  McLaurin  sketches  the  recent  industrial 
)pn]ent  of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
5  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
's  most  important  industries  liave  been 
[ally  benefited  by  the  existing  tariff,  as, 
stance,  the  lumber  interest  and  the  rice- 
rs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
t  need  of  a  duty  on  raw  cotton,  of  wliich 
},000  pounds  was  imported,  last  year, 
Egypt. 

ator  McLaurin  declares  that  the  Cottimer- 
>em()cracy  is  appealing  for  a  policy  that 
equally  l)enefit  the  whole  nation,  and  that 
;uch  a  policy  as  Calhoun,  Hayne,  Cheves, 
lowndes  advocated  many  years  before  the 
War.     Those    lenders    of    the  old   Demo- 
party  stood   for  commercial  and  political 
sion,   and    the   Commercial    Democrats    of 
advocate  the  same  principles. 

**TAKE    BUSINESS    OUT    OF    POLITICS.'* 

he  men  who  are  making  tlie  South  to-day 
ose  ^reat.  captains  of  industry  who  are  con- 
^  our  raw  material  into  the  finished  product, 
()  mawkish  sentimentality  should  be  per- 

to  interfere  with  this  grand  work.     What 

3d  is  less  politics  and  more  business.     One 

is  certain,  the  dollar  has  been  taken  out  of 

s.     That  is  settled,  like  expansion  and  free 

Xow  let  us  take  business  out  of  politics. 

all  be  Americans  only,  and  not  Democrats 
)uijli('ans,  on  measures  which  involve  the 
e  of  the  nation,  the  better  development  of 
sources,  the  extension  of  her  industry,  and 
pansion   of   her  commerce.      While  on  a 

sectional  (juestion,  like  wliite  supremacy, 
must  stand  by  his  own  people,  it  is  a  crime 
^  party  to  t(»si  party  fealty  by  those  broad, 
ditical  American  measures  wliich  in  their 
*  involve*  tin;  welfare  of  the  entire  nation. 
ent  Mc  Kin  ley  recognized,  as  I  heartily  be- 


lieve President  Roosevelt  Will,  thiit  property  and 
intelligence  mudt  control  thd  South  As  wiiewhefe, 
that  business  men  must  fill  the  offices  and  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  the  South, 
as  in  the  East,  the  North  and  the  West. 

*  *  The  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  The 
South  desires  to  share  in  the  opportunity  which 
is  l)efore  the  nation.  The  people  of  the  Old 
World  cannot  produce  food  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption. The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
producing  yearly  a  greater  and  greater  surplus 
of  those  products  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
uses,  and  for  which  it  is  paying  us  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gold.  If  properly  handled,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor  will  grow  heavier  from 
year  to  year  ;  if  we  sell  for  gold  all  that  we  sell, 
and  buy  for  gold  all  that  we  buy,  the  financial 
center  of  the  civilized  world  will  have  perma- 
nently passed  from  London  to  New  York,  as  it 
passed  from  The  Hague  to  London." 


I^RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  WORK« 

THE  December  Worlcts  Work  gives  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  the  President  as  he  ap- 
pears in  his  work  at  the  White  House,  showing 
the  exhilarating  vigor  of  President  Roosevelt's 
personality,  which  has  evidently  seen  no  waning 
in  the  position  of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  quick- 
ness  of  his  perceptions  : 

*«  Every  visitor  to  the  White  House  re^Seives  ft 
shock — an  invigorating  shock  of  frank  earnest* 
ness.  When  you  go  into  the  President's  recep- 
tion-room you  will  see  sottie  man  who  seeks  an 
office  for  a  friend  or  a  follower,  atld  lie  speaks  in 
a  low  tone  to  the  President.  The  President  an^ 
swers  or  questions  him  quickly,  so  that  everytjiodV 
in  the  room  hears  what  he  says, — ^he  is  an  audi- 
ble, not  a  whispering,  President.  Another  man 
approaches  him  and  speaks  hesitatingly.  *Tell 
me  what  you  have  to  say  quickly,  quickly,'  says 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  story  is  told  of  a  political 
visitor  who  came  to  seek  a  postal  appointment 
for  a  friend.  After  presenting  his  case,  he  said  : 
<  Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  number  of  papers 
bearing  on  the  subject.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
leave  them  with  the  Post  Office  Department' 

<*  <  No,  let  me  see  them.'  Then  as  the  Presi- 
dent hastily  ran  his  eye  over  them  he  laid  aside 
one  tliat  was  marked  <  Petition  ; '  then  another  ; 
and  a  third.  *  Petition,'  said  he ;  <  I  could  get  a 
petition  to  have  you  hanged,'  and  he  gave  theta 
back  to  the  visitor. 
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HOW    VISITORS    ARK    RECEIVED. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  comes  into  his  audience -room 
alert,  earnest,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
something  to  do.  There's  a  spring  in  his  step. 
There  is  candor  in  his  manner  and  a  natural  cor- 
diality, but  his  quickness  of  motion  and  of  mind 
gives  a  new  sensation.  Begin  to  make  to  him 
the  little  speech  that  you  had  thought  out  before- 
hand, and  you  soon  see  that  ho  is  outrunning 
you.  While  you  are  still  in  your  preface,  he  has 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  what  you  mean  to  say, 
and  he  answers  you  before  you  have  spoken  it. 
During  a  three-minute  interview  he  has  time  to 
rush  you  forward  with  your  story,  to  take  in  and 
digest  all  that  you  meant  to  say,  to  laugli,  to 
look  you  in  the  face  squarely,  to  give  you  an 
answer,  to  shake  your  hand  cordi»liy  ;  and  you 
are  gone  with  your  speech  undelivered,  but  ho 
has  perfectly  understood  you  and  your  errand. 
Before  you  are  done  thanking  liim  he  smiles  and 
waves  recognition  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room, — swift,  earnest,  cheerful,  no 
such  interviews  have  been  held  with  anv  other 
man  that  ever  gave  audience  in  the  White  House. 
As  unconventional  as  Lincoln,  as  natural  as  Grant, 
as  earnest  as  Cleveland,  and  swifter  than  any 
of  them  by  an  immeasurable  difference,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  graceful  but  fatal  violence  to  *  the 
Presidential  manner.' 

**For  there  was  a  Presidential  manner, — the 
manner  that  most  men  who  have  held  the  oflBce  nat- 
urally acquired  by  the  unnatural  experience  of 
spending  half  their  lives  in  giving  audience  to 
political  petitioners  and  to  the  makers  of  formal 
speeches.  The  great  man  came  in,  stood  im- 
passively, heard  you  till  you  were  done,  spoke  as 
if  by  formula,  and  said  little  ;  he  had  a  look  of 
cheerful  resignation  rather  than  of  alert  interest. 
To  the  infrequent  visitor  to  the  White  House, 
an  audience  with  most  Presidents  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing experience.  The  visitor  felt  as  if  he 
had  done  all  the  talking.  He  had  been  gracious- 
ly received,  but  he  had  brought  nothing  away 
with  him.  The  memory  of  an  official  shake  of 
the  hand  and  of  a  dignified  smile  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  human  touch.  He  had  talked  with 
the  President,  not  with  the  man. 

A  dp:mocratio  executive. 

<  *  Under  this  consulship,  the  two  are  one.  You 
see  the  President,  but  you  also  see  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  a  tlignity  really  the  greater  and 
the  more  impressive  because  it  is  not  oflficial,  but 
the  natural  manner  of  the  man.  He  does  not 
seem  weary.  He  is  busy,  very  busy  ;  earnest, 
very  earnest ;  but  he  has  the  manner  of  a  man 
who  likes  his  work.  You  recall  the  campaign 
Btory  that  was  told  of  him  when  a  sympathetic 


soul  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  had  i 
obliged  to  get  up  from  his  bed  in  his  car  and  n 
his  fourteenth  speecli  of  that  day's  journey 
to  shake  hands  with  another  crowd.  * 
said  he,  '  don't  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  like 
The  calling  of  the  President's  home  *  TheW 
House '  instead  of  *  The  Executive  Mans; 
and  the  omission,  at  the  reception  at  Yale  Uni 
sity,  of  the  old  custom  of  sliaking  hands  will 
whole  crowd,  are  significant  evidences  of  hisd 
common  sense  applied  to  the  Presidential  oflE 
*  *  Born  of  a  distinguished  family,  but  the  i 
democratic  of  men  by  habit  of  mind  and  by 
satility  of  action,  youthful,  physically  alert,  r 
in  thought,  earnest,  and  in  love  with  life 
work, — these  characteristics  of  the  President) 
already  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  the  pi 
mind.  The  moral  and  mental  effect  ofsw 
man  in  the  White  House  is  stimulating, 
highest  public  business  is  done  with  zest.  It 
long  been  efficiently  and  cleanly  done.  Bi 
touch  of  enjoyment  is  now  added  to  tlie  niai 
of  its  doing.  When  lunch-time  comes,  the  Pi 
dent  takes  to  his  table,  when  he  is  free, 
friends  that  happen  to  be  within  reach.  I 
the  White  House  is  full  of  children — full  of 
most  robust  enjoyment  of  life,  with  a  deep  seric 
ness  underlying  it,  but  with  a  contagious  ch< 
fulness  pervading  it." 


THOMAS  C.  PLATT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  December  McClure^s  there  is  an  elal 
rate  character  sketch  of  Senator  Thomas 
Piatt,  by  William  Allen  White,  who  has  pre 
ously,  in  McClure'sy  given  remarkably  excell* 
accounts  of  the  careers  and  personalities  of  B 
Bryan,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Croker,  and  Preside 
Roosevelt.  In  the  candid  and  vivid  picture 
the  man  and  the  poUtician,  the  sketdi  of  ) 
Piatt  is  the  best  of  the  series. 

SENATOR   PLATT   A8   A    BOT   EDITOR. 

Senator  Platt*s  father  was  a  country  lawyer 
the  town  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  T.  C.  Pl«tt« 
born  there  sixty- seven  years  ago.  He  went 
Yale,  but  delicate  health  interrupted  his  coik 
course,  and  he  came  to  Oweg:o  and  started  a  I 
erary  publication^  the  Si,  Nicholas  Jiap» 
Piatt  conducted  the  joke  department,  and  wr 
verse,  and  Mr.  White  gives  samples  of  hiipi 
ductions  in  both  humor  and  poetry  which  la 
force  one's  belief  that  the  author  made  no  milli 
in  turning  to  politics. 

MUSIC  MAKXS  HIM  ▲   POLZTXOIAV. 

But  it  was  another  weaknoss  for  moaie-A 
really  led  Mr.   Piatt  into    politiisa.     "Is  1 
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younger  days  lie  could  play — by  ear — several  in- 
struments, and  there  is  a  myth  in  Owego  that 
Tom  Piatt  was  handy  with  the  melodedn.  Being 
a  rhvmer,  the  inevitable  followed.  In  the  cam- 
paign  of  1<S5G — an  emotional  campaign  if  there 
ever  was  one — the  Abolitionists  had  Tom  Piatt 
get  up  the  Owego  Campaign  Glee  Club  and  or- 
ganize the  Republican  .party  in  Tioga  County. 
Old  nuM]  and  women  in  Owego  will  tell  you  that 
they  still  hold  in  their  memories  the  picture  of 
Tom  Piatt,  a  gaunt,  loose-skinned  youth,  rangey 
and  uncertain  in  the  joints,  standing  at  the  liead 
of  a  drove  of  wild-eyed  human  long-horns,  as  if 
to  keep  them  from  a  stampede,  waving  his  joist- 
like arms  in  rhythm  to  <  down-leftright-up-down- 
left- right-up  s-i-n-g  ! '  And  when  they  began  to 
sing,  the  clioirmen  would  huddle  together  like 
cold  sheep,  and  almost  bump  heads,  so  that  the 
harnu)ny  should  be  close  and  effective.  And  all 
the  time  Tom  Piatt  would  hover  over  the  group, 
keeping  time  with  a  foot  or  a  finger,  and  chopping 
out  tlie  words  of  the  song  with  his  long,  square 
flail  of  a  jaw,  full  of  deliglit  at  his  handiwork. 
For  the  words  of  the  song  were  his.  Here  is  one 
stanza  of  a  song  called  'The  Greeley  Pill,'  set 
to  tiie  tune  of  'Captain  Kidd — as  he  sailed.'  It 
is  the  Democrats  who  are  talking  : 

** '  ChII  uh  drtinkards,  liars,  knaves. 

We're  ho  sick— oil,  »o  sick  ; 
Call  UH  cowards,  traitors,  slaves. 

We're  so  sick. 
Call  us  murderers,  as  yoa  will. 
Kick  and  lash  us,  we'll  lie  still ; 
Dr.  Greeley,  just  one  pill— 

We're  so  sick.*" 

Mr.  AVhite  says  Mr.  Piatt  sang  in  his  church 
choir  until  he  was  fifty,  and  has  always  been  a 
regular  j^atron  of  the  opera. 

UIS    EARLY    CAREER    IN    POLITICS. 

But  music  was  a  weakness  with  Piatt,  and 
he  was  essential Iv  a  worker.  He  was  elected 
county  clerk  of  Tioga  in  1859  ;  afterward  he 
engaged  in  tlie  lumber  business,  successfully,  and 
in  Ohio  railroads.  **He  worked  with  Cornell 
and  Conkling  and  Louis  F.  Payn  to  give  Grant 
the  New  York  delegation  in  1868  and  1872.  As 
a  r(?sult,  he  got  the  Albany  habit,  and  became 
known  to  the  men  about  the  political  hotels  of  the 
capital.  .  .  .  In  1872  he  refused  a  Congressional 
nominaticm,  but  two  years  later  he  took  it,  and 
was  elected.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  watching 
his  business.  He  was  a  prominent  figrure  at  the 
banker's  convention,  wearing  a  Prince  Albert 
coat  and  side  whiskers.  Life  began  to  be  a  seri- 
ous business  with  Piatt,  and  it  was  a  great  con- 
cession to  the  amenities  of  friendship  when  he 
rela.xed  himself  to  make  a  pun,  a  mental  tipple 
of  which  he  is  exceedingly  fond  evw  now,  bat 


which  he  guards  lest  it  lead  to  the  inebriety  of 
geniality.  His  business  grew.  In  the  course  of 
things  he  became  interested  in  an  express  com- 
pany, and  was  elected  its  president.  Piatt,  who 
must  dominate  whatever  he  touches,  found  in 
Congress  neither  comfort  nor  profit.  So  he  left 
it,  and  snuggled  up  to  Conkling  and  Cornell  and 
Payn,  keeping  his  clutches  on  his  district  and 
gripping  another.  In  1877  it  was  that  he  pushed 
himself  into  the  king- row,  and  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  convention.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  pleasant-looking,  smooth- 
shaven,  delicately  built  man,  restless,  nervous,  ac- 
quisitive. He  had  a  hard,  shifty  eye,  with  a  sort 
of  left-over  twinkle  in  it,  and  his  long,  broad  jaw 
was  the  only  thing  in  his  face  to  prophesy  his 
career.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  double  ambi- 
tion,— to  be  a  rich  man  and  a  great  politician.  *' 

THE    METHODS   OF   THE   BOSS. 

Mr.  White  is  extremely  and  amusingly  oct 
spoken  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Piatt's  famous 
political  dealings  with  Conkling,  Blaine,  Garfield, 
Harrison,  Roosevelt,  and  Odell.  The  working 
of  the  Republican  State  machine  and  its  engineer 
Mr.  White  describes  as  follows:  <*From  con- 
trolling the  majority  party  in  the  Legislature, 
Piatt  has  wormed  his  way  into  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government.  During  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  tried  to  own  the  governor  and  the 
State  officers  as  well  as  the  Legislature.  Occa- 
sionally he  has  succeeded,  though  the  proposition 
is  difficult,  for  the  type  of  man  named  for  gov- 
ernor is  often  a  higher  type  than  Piatt ;  and 
governors  have  been  frequently  hard  to  curry. 
But  governors  were  mere  incidents.  It  is  the 
control  of  the  State  Central  Committee  that 
chiefly  concerns  Piatt.  That  is  his  firm  fortress. 
Through  the  State  Central  Committee,  Piatt 
reaches  legislatures  before  they  are  elected.  His 
method  is  simple.  As  a  rule,  a  man  running  for 
the  Legislature  has  no  money  to  spend  on  his 
campaign.  Piatt  furnishes  the  candidate  with 
money  for  election  expenses  through  the  agency 
of  the  State  Central  Committee.  How  Piatt 
gets  that  money  is  another  story,  to  be  told  later. 
But  the  candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Integrity  of  his  party  sees  no  harm 
in  accepting  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  or  one 
thousand  or  more  dollars  from  the  State  Central 
Committee.  And,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
candidates,  generally  this  money  is  spent  honestly 
— considering  the  standard  of  the  times.'* 

AS   UNITED   8TATB8  BEMATOB. 

••In  the  United  States  Senate,  where  PlaU 
has  served  since  1897,  he  cuts  a  small  figure. 
He  is  not  a  powerful  man   on  (he  floor  of 
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the  Senate,  nor  in  the  Republican  caucus.  He 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  logroller,  willing  to  vote 
for  this  man's  measure  if  tlie  man  will  help 
Piatt  with  some  patronage  sclieme.  He  takes 
no  active  interest  in  the  large  trend  of  national 
events.  The  social  life  of  the  Senate  bores 
him,  and  he  is  miserable  until  the  tedious  busi- 
ness of  the  session  is  done  and  he  is  back  at 
his  express  office,  or  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  gloating  over  his  power.  He  is 
closing  his  life  with  few  warm  personal  friend- 
ships. His  closest  allies  are  his  new  friends. 
For  lie  is  quarrelsome,  petulant,  and  suspicious, 
and  those  who  are  nearest  to  him  to-day  will  tell 
you  they  owe  him  nothing.  He  holds  men  by 
fear  rather  than  by  fealty.  He  has  a  tactless, 
repellent  manner  to  strangers  whom  he  does  not 
trust,  and  he  requires  absolute  subservience  from 
his  adherents.     He  is  not  an  '  easy  boss. '  '* 

plait's  clean  record  in  money  matters. 

'*  He  is  a  good  judge  of  human  weakness,  but 
he  cannot  comprehend  strength.  He  underes- 
timated Roosevelt,  Root,  and  Odell,  because  he 
has  no  sort  of  conception  of  that  part  of  a  man 
which  is  called  the  moral  nature.  And  yet  in 
money  mattera  Piatt  is  honest.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  pass  through  his  hands 
annually  for  political  purposes,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  one  penny  ever  sticks  to  his  fingers. 
He  has  never  made  money  out  of  politics.  His 
tastes  are  simple.  He  has  never  lived  extrava- 
gantly. He  is  proud  of  the  implicit  trust  the 
great  corporations  and  their  agents  put  in  his 
financial  integrity,  and  he  would  not  part  with 
that  pride,  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  self- 
respect,  for  all  the  money  in  Wall  Street.  His 
former  friends  may  say,  perhaps,  that  he  has  be- 
trayed them,  but  no  man  who  has  contributed  a 
dollar  to  buy  oil  for  Piatt's  machine  ever  has 
found  fault  with  Piatt's  investment." 

Mr.  White  tells  us  that  this  striking  figure  is 
gently  passing  from  the  public  stage, —  that  Mr. 
Piatt  is,  physically  and  mentally,  a  very  old  man, 
whose  powers  are  surely  failing. 


GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  COAL  EXPORTS. 

NOW  that  the  annual  output  of  American  coal 
exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain,  long  the 
largest  coal -producer  in  the  world,  it  is  natural 
that  the  possibilities  of  our  export  coal  trade 
should  loom  large  on  Europe's  horizon.  Our 
bituminous,  or  soft,  coal  has  already  found  mar- 
kets abroad,  and  within  the  past  two  months 
anthracite  has  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to 
Germany  and  France.  In  an  article  contributed 
to   the    December   number   of    the   Engineering 


Magazine,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Saward  sUtes 
the  first  full  cargo  of  anthracite  ever  shippe 
Germany  was  sent  in  the  British  steamer  Om 
from  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  on  Octobi 
1901.  He  also  states  that  tlie  freight  rates  wl 
can  now  be  secured  admit  of  successful  com| 
tion  with  Welsh  coal  of  the  same  characle 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  aad  Bordeaux. 

MIXING    BY    MACHINERY. 

In  discussing  some  of  the  advantages  posse 
by  the  American  operators,  Mr.  Saward  sayi 

*  *  The  industrial  supremacy  of  the  Ub 
States  is  being  increased  in  many  of  the  prod 
of  mine,  forest,  and  workshop,  and  in  none  i 
earnestly  than  in  the  matter  of  coal  ;  this  wij 
doubt  be  handled  in  many  of  the  foreign  port 
English  houses,  already  established  for  so  n 
years,  and  having  all  the  facilities  for  doing  1 
ness  in  the  Continental  and  other  ports,  and 
will  give  the  opportunity  for  tlie  conservatio 
British  coal,  which  is  produced  at  greater 
than  American  because  of  the  depths  to  whi( 
is  now  necessary  to  extend  the  workings  and 
greater  cost  of  labor  per  ton,  there  being] 
other  than  manual  labor  employed  in  the  ext 
tion  of  the  coal  at  British  pits.  On  the  contn 
a  large  tonnage  in  the  United  States  is  mined 
machinery  ;  the  great  increase  in  machine-mi 
product  in  the  United  States — i.e.,  168  per o 
in  the  last  five  years — ^is  the  best  evidenoe 
tainable  of  the  economic  advantages  thereby 
cured  in  raising  coal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  t 
British  collieries  would  derive  great  benefit 
following  the  American  example  in  the  m 
general  adoption  of  coal-getting  by  electric  or 
compressed-air  driven  machines.  The  nnoibei 
mechanical  coal-cutters  employed  in  the  Uni 
Kingdom  during  1900  was  only  311,  of  wh 
240  were  driven  by  compressed  air  and  71 
electricity,  the  quantity  of  coal  so  obtiii 
amounting  only  to  3,312,000  tons  ;  while  in 
bituminous- coal  districts  of  the  United  Su 
there  were  3,125  mechanical  cutters  nseditc 
lieries  employing  above  100,000  per80iu»  vk 
yielded  an  output  of  about  45, 000,  ODD  groatiB 
It  is  this  cutting  by  machinery  that  enablM  i 
American  producer  to  put  his  coal  on  on 
Pennsylvania  at  95  cents  a  ton,  and  in  W* 
Virginia  at  80  cents  a  ton. 

<'  The  striking  feature  of  this  developinaitii' 
evidence  it  seems  to  afford  that  the  ability  di 
workers  in  the  United  States  is  gzeater,  aaJ ' 
product  per  man  and  machine  in  ezomof  4 
thing  abroad  ;  the  output  per  employee^  ■i' 
coal  mining,  was  579  tons  in  1900,  wUi 
product  of  each  mining  machine  in 
13,000  tons  for  the  same  year.     Then 
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many  causes  for  this,  but  none  equal  to  the  intel- 
ligent labor  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  make 
use  of  the  most  advanced  appliances  in  every 
line." 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

INTERESTING  deductions  from  the  returns 
of  the  last  census  relative  to  the  nativity  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  presented  in 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  November. 

Of  every  1,000  persons  living  in  this  country 
in  1900,  it  appears  that  8G3  were  born  in  the 
United  States  and  only  137  outside  the  borders 
of  the  country.  In  1890,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
every  1,000  persons^  852  were  native  and  148 
foreign  born. 

'*  During  the  ten  years,  the  native-born  in- 
creased at  nearly  double  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  foreign-born,  tlie  former  increasing  22.5  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  only  12.4  per  cent.  If  we 
exclude  tlie  foreign-born  counted  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  at  military  and  naval  stations  abroad, 
in  the  United  States  itself  the  foreign  element 
increased  by  only  1,091,729,  or  11.8  per  cent., 
whereas  during  the  preceding  decade  it  increased 
by  2,5(j9,G04,  or  38.5  per  cent.;  that  is,  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  foreign  element  increased 
at  less  than  one -third  of  its  rate  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade.  In  absolute  numbers, 
there  was  an  addition  to  our  native-born  popula- 
tion of  12,081,637,  and  to  our  foreign-born  of 
1,151,994. 


»> 


WHERE    THE    IMMIGRANTS    SETTLE. 

The  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
foreign  born  inhabitants  throughout  the  sections 
and  States,  and  under  this  head  the  following 
facts  have  been  ascertained: 

^'  Four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade  are  found  in  the  States  constituting  the 
North  Atlantic  division.  Of  the  total  increase 
of  1,091,729,  as  large  a  proportion  as  874,619 
occur  in  this  section,  while  the  increase  in  the 
Soutli  Atlantic  division  is  only  7,505  ;  in  the 
North  Central  division,  98,360;  in  the  South 
Central  division,  35,834,  and  in  the  Western 
division,  75,41 1. 

*'  Tims,  of  every  thousand  increase  of  foreign- 
born,  801  are  concentrated  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  During  tlie  preceding  decade, 
however,  the  largest  share  in  the  increase  of  our 
foreign -born  was  found  in  the  States  consti- 
tuting the  North  Central  division — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  the  Dakotas,   Nebraska,   and  Kansas. 


These  States  then  showed  44.5  per  cent.,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  States  41.8  per  cent.,  of  the 
increase  in  foreign- born  during  the  ten  years. 

*♦  In  every  section  of  the  country  the  percent- 
age of  increase  of  the  foreign -born  for  the 
decade  has  greatly  diminished.  Even  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable loss  in  this  respect,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease for  the  foreign -born  for  the  ten  years  be- 
ing only  22.5  per-  cent.,  as  against  38.5  per 
cent,  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  decrease 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  North  Central 
and  the  Western  divisions,  in  which  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  foreign- born  fell  from  39.2  and 
54.2  per  cent,  to  2.4  and  9.8  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively. 

**In  each  section,  also,  excepting  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
foreign-born  was  less  than  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  native-born.  In  the  New  England  States, 
and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  the  foreign -born  have  increased 
a  little  faster  than  the  native-born — 22.5  per 
cent.,  as  against  20.5  per  cent. 

THE    CHANGING    CHARACTER    OF    OUR    IMMIGRATION. 

< '  The  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  immigration  of  late  years 
largely  accounts  for  the  recent  concentration  in 
the  North  Atlantic  division.  During  1891- 
1900,  3,687,564  immigrants  entered  the  United 
States,  one  and  one- half  million  less  tnan  in  the 
ten  years  preceding.  Of  German  immigrants 
during  the  past  decade  there  were  505,152, 
whereas  during  the  preceding  ten  years  there 
were  as  many  as  1,452,970.  Norway  and  Swe- 
den's contribution  during  1891-1900  was  321,- 
281,  as  against  568,362  during  1881-90.  The 
figures  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  show  a 
similar  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia  and  Poland,  during 
the  past  decade,  sent  over  1,846,616  immigrants, 
about  double  the  number  contributed  by  them 
during  1881-90. 

*'  Thirty  years  ago,  Canada,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  sent 
90.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  immigrants  entering  the 
United  States,  and  Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  and  Poland  a  scanty  1.1  per  cent.  In 
1880,  the  first  group  were  contributing  81.7  per 
cent,  and  the  second  group  6.4  per  cent. ;  in 
1890,  the  first,  73.9  per  cent.,  while  the  second 
had  grown  to  17.6  per  cent.  During  the  decade 
just  ended,  the  former  group  supplied  only  40.4 
per  cent.,  while  the  latter  furnished  fully  one- 
half,  or  50. 1  per  cent.  This  new  element  of 
Poles,  Italians,  and  Hungarians  have  settled  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
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manufacturing  towns  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  England.  They  now  form  tlie  ])ulk  of 
laborers  in  these  States,  having  superseded  the 
Irish  in  tlie  lieavy  work  of  digging  trenches  lor 
railways  or  sewers  aiid  in  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  roads.  No  lu'lter  (^xample  could  be 
cited  than  the  i)resent  work  of  digging  a  way 
for  tlie  underground  system  of  New  V'ork  City. 
The  majority  of  the  laborers  are  Italians  and 
Poles,  whereas  fifteen  or  twt^nty  years  ago  such 
work  would  have  been  mainly  done  by  Irishmen. 

**The  Census  Bureau  has  not  yet  published 
the  relative  components  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  int(^resting  to  note  the  nationalities 
that  make  up  our  total  immigration,  amounting  to 
1 0,1  ir),*2'2 1  in  80  y(»ars.  Germany  has  contributed 
over  one-fourth,  r),l)0i),*J8()  ;  Ireland  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth,  3,.S(><M>(;s  ;  (ireat  Britain  one-lifth, 
3,0*20,207;  Norwav  and  Sw(Mi(?n  nrarlv  oni*-(if- 
teenth,  1 ,2Hl,.'>r2  ;  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
l,0i9,i):{J)  ;  Italy,  1,010,457;  Austria- Hungary, 
1,027,  I*J.*),  ami  all  otlier  countries  about  one- 
tenth,  l,9n),GGl. 

*'  Frobai>ly  one- fourth  of  our  immigrants  have 
during  the  past  ten  years  returned  to  their  old 
homes.  Three  and  on(?-half  millions  are  recorded 
as  having  entered  the  country,  l)ut  there  is  an 
increase  in  our  foreign- born  population  of  only 
about  one  million,  conclusive  proof  that  many 
remain  in  America  for  only  a  short  period.'* 


BRITAIN  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

ONE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  magazines  this 
month  is  Mr.  Shaw-ljefevre's  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  Niuc- 
teeuth  Century,  lie  gives  a  V(;ry  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  that  great  cosmopolitan 
state  in  which,  until  recently,  the  British  held 
the  foremo;3t  place. 

Mtu'h  of  the  <lifficulty,  says  Mr.  Shaw-Ijefevre, 
which  Knglislimcn  have  m(»t  with  has  arisen  from 
want  of  courtesy  to  the  local  authorities,  and  from 
the  egotism  an<l  assumption  of  authority  which 
too  numy  of  them  exhibit  in  their  relations  to 
other  rac(»s.  The  voun<^  men  wlio  come  over 
dis})lay  absolute  belief  in  the  suprcMuacy  of  every- 
thing l^ritish,  a  certain  contempt  for  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  other  peo])l(',  and  the  most  ab- 
solute confidence  that  wliatever  Englishmen  (hj  is 
and  must  be  the  best ;  and  that  what  they  want 
others  must  want. 

ENGLISH    CAPITAL. 

All  the  railways  in  the  country  are  practically 
owned  by  British  capitalists  and  managed  by 
English  companies.  The  same  is  g(?nerally  true 
of  tramway,  teh?phone,  aiul  electric-ligliting  conx- 


panies.  The  principal  banks  and  loan  and  trait 
companies,  and  very  many  industrial  concenia, 
are  worked  with  British  capital  and  managed  br 
Englishmen  and  Scotcliuien.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
alone  there  are  IGO  miles  of  tramways  under  10 
different  companies,  all  of  which  are  financei 
from  England.  The  railway  companies  under 
British  management  can  raise  mouey  at  4  fr: 
cent.,  while  the  government  of.  the  Argentine 
has  to  pay  six.  There  is  an  !Euglish  colony  oi 
25,000  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  greii 
many  are  scattenjd  all  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
£250,000,000  (§1,250,000,000)  of  English  capi- 
tal is  invested  in  the  country.  The  laborers  are 
mostly  Italians,  the  English  being  men  of  busi- 
ness,— managers,  engineers,  clerks,  and  bailiflfe. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  describes  a  visit  to  one  estate 
as  large  as  an  English  county  managed  by  an  Ar- 
gentine of  American  descent,  who  employs  about 
<)0  Englishmen  and  250  employees  of  other  na- 
tionalities, including  Italians,  Basques,  French- 
men, (jermans,  and  Russians.  The  latter  appear 
to  be  Stundists. 

ENGLAND    LOSING    GROUND    TO    GERMANY    AND  TBI 

UNITED    STATES. 

A  few  years  ago  the  foreign  commerce  ol 
Argentina  w^as  in  the  hands  of  old,  woll-estalt- 
lished,  and  wealthy  English  firms.  This  stale 
of  things  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  Thej 
were  obstinately  conservative — tliey  persisted  in 
sticking  to  the  old  grooves.  German  competitors 
entered  tlie  field,  studied  the  wants  of  the  people, 
offered  a  greater  variety,  and  provided  cheaper 
goods,  better  suited  to  the  wants  and  means  of 
the  people.  They  issued  circulars  in  Spanish, 
with  local  prices  and  weights.  The  English 
firms  continued  to  use  English  circulars.  As  a 
result,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  driving  oat  of 
existence  nearly  all  the  British  firms. 

The  United  States  is  supplanting  England  in 
steel  rails,  locomotives,   and  cars.     The  nionej 
invested  in  the  railways  is  British,  but  the  orden 
go  to  the  United  States.     Wire  fencing,  of  which 
millions  of  miles  are  used  in  the  country,  is  al- 
most wholly  supplied  from  the  United  State& 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  says  that  when  he  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  Biitish  goods  he  was  always  told  the 
same  thing.     It  was  due,  first,  to  the  hideboniKi 
self-complacency  of   British  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and,  secondly,  to  the  grave  defects  in 
the  commercial  education  of  the  young  EngUrii- 
men  sent  out  to  the  Argentine.     Yonog  mei 
educated  at  universities  and  public  achoob  cum 
out  thinking  that  life  was  lajrgely  to  be  defotod 
to  cricket,  football,  golf,  and  polo.     Hr.  Iiofofn 
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quotes  a  statement  of  an  English  merchant  in 
Buenos  Ay  res  that  English  university  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  business  or  of  the  language  of 
the  country  were  accustomed  to  saunter  down  to 
the  office  at  10  in  the  morning  and  leave  early 
to  play  at  cricket  or  tennis  in  the  afternoon. 
Tho  (Jerman  clerks  began  business  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  stuck  to  it.  This  merchant  was 
sending  his  two  sons  to  England  for  education, 
but  he  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
send  them  to  English  public  schools  and  univer- 
ties.  He  considered  that  they  would  be  ruined 
for  purposes  of  business  by  their  education  and 
the  habits  they  would  pick  up  there. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

AN  interesting  statistical  study  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  American  young 
men  botw(»en  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty- 
fivo,  inclusive,  has  lately  been  made.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  select  certain  representa- 
tive cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  **  average"  blocks 
of  representative  city  wards  to  make  a  liouse-to- 
housii  (tanvass.  Uniform  question  blanks  were 
used,  and  in  this  way  much  important  informa- 
tion was  secured.  Taking  as  a  basis  for  his 
com])utations  figures  furnished  by  Chief  Statis- 
tician Hunt,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Michener  presents,  in  Association  Men  for  No- 
vember, the  following  data : 

*'  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the 
United  States  are  unmarried,  while  34  per  cent, 
are  married.  The  average  age  at  which  these 
young  men  married  was  twenty- five  years. 

'♦  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of 
the  United  States  live  at  home,  while  45  per 
cent,  are  boarding. 

''Only  1")  j)er  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  in 
l)usiness  for  themselves,  while  85  per  cent,  are 
em])l()ved  bv  others. 

"  Twenty- two  per  cent,  of  young  men  belong 
to  fraternal  orders.  Of  this  number,  70  per 
cent,  belong  to  one  fraternal  order,  24  per  cent. 
belong  to  two,  2  pcjr  cent,  belong  to  three,  3  per 
cent,  belong  to  four,  and  1  per  cent,  belong  to 
fiv(\  Of  the  men  belonging  to  fraternal  orders, 
67  per  cent,  are  church  mombers,  while  33  per 
cent,  are  not  church  members. 

''  P'orty-six  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  cities  of 
3,000  or  over  were  born  in  the  country  or  in 
towns  of  3,000  or  less.  Three  out  of  seven 
young  men  in  the  country  and  towns  of  3.000 
or  less  look  forwani  to  living  in  the  city.  Of 
the  population  in  towns  of  3,000  or  less,  one  in 
seven  is  a  young  man.     Of  the  population  in 


cities  of  25,000  and  over,  one  in  four  is  a  young 
man. 

*  *  In  the  country,  one  young  man  is  boarding 
to  every  six  living  at  home.  In  the  city,  five 
young  men  are  boarding  to  every  one  living  at 
home. 

*  *  In  the  country,  one  in  two  young  men  go 
to  church  regularly  ;  one  in  three  occasionally, 
and  one  in  fourteen  not  at  all.  In  the  city,  one 
in  four  regularly ;  one  in  two  occasionally,  and 
one  in  seven  not  at  all. 

*<  In  families  where  the  father  and  mother  be- 
long to  the  same  church,  78  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  are  church  members.  In  families 
where  the  father  and  mother  are  church  mem- 
bers, but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church,  only 
55  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  church  mem- 
bers. In  families  where  but  one  of  the  parents 
is  a  church  member,  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  are  members  of  churches.  Where 
the  fatlier  and  mother  are  both  Catholics,  only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  not  church 
members.  Where  the  father  and  mother  are  both 
Protestants,  32  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are 
not  church  members.  Where  one  of  the  parents 
is  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.  66  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  do  not  belong  to  a  church. 
Where  the  parents  are  members  of  Protestant 
churches,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  these  families 
are  not  church  members.  Where  one  of  the 
parents  is  a  Catholic,  44  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  do  not  belong  to  church.  Where  one  of 
the  parents  is  a  Protestant,  51  per  cent  do  not 
belong  to  church." 

•  — — — ■ 

CHRISTIANITT  AND  CHARITT  OROANIZATION. 

DOES  Christianity  leave  any  room  for  com- 
mon sense  in  almsgiving  ?  This  is  the 
question  raised  by  the  London  Spectator  in  a 
recent  article  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Devine's  little  book  on  "The 
Practice  of  Charity."  The  charity  organization 
societies  stand  for  discrimination  in  giving.  Dis- 
crimination, of  course,  implies  imvestigation. 
To  quote  Mr.  Devine's  words,  investigation  is 
undertaken  '<to  determine  what  help  can  be 
given,  from  what  source  it  should  come,  and 
how  these  agencies  may  be  brought  into  definite 
and  hearty  cooperation."  This  procedure  the 
Spectator  regards  as  nothing  else  than  common 
sense  in  charity.  As  to  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  subject,  the  Spectator  says  : 

<*  It  would  seem  labor  wasted  to  defend  such 
a  system  of  charity  as  the  one  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  sketch  were  it  not  that  there  does  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a 
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feeling  tliat  reason  and  cliarity  have  notliing  to 
do  with  one  another, — a  feeling  which  springs, 
we  believe,  from  a  secn^t  V)elief  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  charity  Christianity  an<l  coninion  sense 
are  at  variance.  Our  Lord  himself,  they  fancy, 
was  on  the  side  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 
What  <?lse  did  he  mean,  they  argue,  when  lie 
said,  ^  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  nut  av/ay  '  ? 
But  our  Lord  did  not  say  give  money  to  him 
that  asketh.  Ilis  disciples,  to  wliom  he  spoke, 
liad  no  money  to  give,  lie  must  have  meant 
give  help.  The  fact  that  he  left  the  nature  of 
the  help  vague  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
method  of  his  teacliing.  He  never  gave  minute 
rules  to  his  followers, — such  ruk^s  must  inevi- 
tably have  U.'come  o])solete  with  clumging  cir- 
cumstances, 'i'he  sentence  we  have  (juoted 
above  is  nut  a  din^'tion  for  almsgiving,  but  a 
])rinciple  of  charity  on  which  to  found  such  di- 
rections as  circumstances  might  make  expedient. 
His  words  proclaim  the  universal  obligation  of 
neighborliness,  juid  preclude  alike  the  ready 
excuse  of  the  uncliaritabh*  '  Am  I  mv  brother's 
keeper  ? '  and  the  ptjrfunctory  practic(j  of  offering 
an  inadequate  gift,  such  as  serves  only  to  soothe 
the  conscience  of  a  giver  wdio  desires  to  turn 
away.  In  fact,  our  Lord's  words  mean  that  we 
must  never  be  indiiT(^rent,  never  blind  and  deaf, 
to  the  claims  of  those  who  suffer  fn)m  want  and 
misery." 

8T.     PAUL    ON    SYSTKMATIZKD    CHARITY. 

The  Spertfifor  also  j)oints  out  that  some  sort  of 
system  for  the  organization  of  alms  was  part  of 
the  "care  of  the  churches,"  in  which  ^t.  Paul 
gave  many  directions,  especially  in  his  pastoral 
hater  to  Timothy. 

**  It  seems  that  indigent  widows  then  as  now 
were  a  source?  of  much  consi<leration  and  diffi- 
culty to  th(?  cliariiable.  Apparently,  kSt.  Paul 
d<M'med  It  inadvisable,  or  perliaps  it  was  impos- 
sible, that  all  such  shouhl  be  relieve<l  or  sup- 
ported out  of  church  funds.  '  Let  none  be  en- 
rolhnl  a  widow  under  threescore  vears  old,'  he 
advises.  '  having  be»,n  the  wif(»  of  one  man  ;  well 
rcjported  for  good  works  ;  if  she  have  brought 
up  children  ;  if  she  have  us(id  hospitality  to 
strangers  ;  if  slie  have  relieved  the  afllicted  ;  but 
.the  younger  widows  refuse.'  These  latter  are,  in 
St.  Paul's  eyes,  litter  o])jects  for  private  charity, 
and  he  adds  '  that  if  any  man  or  woman  that  be- 
li(;veth  have  widows,  l(»t  them  relieve  them,  but 
let  not  the  church  l)e  bunh^ned.'  St.  Paul's  ideal 
is  that  every  family  should  ])o.  self-supporting. 
'  He  that  ])rovideth  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
f<»r  those;  of  his  own  household,  hath  denied  the 
faith,'  he  declares.     Of  loafing,  the  apostle  had  a 


righteous  horror.  *  I  hear,  *  he  writes,  *  that  soma 
among  you  walk  disorderly,  workinfj  not  at  ilL' 
Such  men  he  commands  and  exliorts  *  bv  the  Lord 
Jesus  ('hrist  that  with  quietness  they  work  and 
eat  their  own  bread.'  It  is  evident  that  these 
drones  were  a  great  affliction  to  the  early  Church, 
and  finally  drew  from  St.  Paul  the  stem  s«- 
tence,  *  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.'" 

IS    CnARlTY    MERELY     **  PIOUS    SELFISHNESS '*  ? 

The  crux  of  the  whole   discussion    is  clearlT 

■ 

stated  in  the  Spectator\s  concluding  paragraph: 

**If  charity  is  nothing  but  a  meritorious  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  charitable,  its  admiuistn- 
tion  need,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  wiih 
reason.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  pious  selfishness,  and  no  self- 
ishness can  surely  be  part  of  the  two  great  com- 
mandments on  which  Christianity  hangs.  Of 
<  the  first  and  greatest*  of  these,  our  Lord  gave 
us  no  precise  explanation — no  doubt  because 
such  explanation  is  outside  the  power  of  lan- 
guage— but,  according  to  his  custom,  he  threw  a 
light  upon  ilis  words  by  means  of  a  similitude. 
*  The  second  is  like  unto  it,*  he  said.  If  these 
two  ideals — the  service  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man — are  alike,  they  must  be  pursued  in  like 
manner  ;  that  is,  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
pursuer's  mind,  as  well  as  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  soul." 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CALVINISM. 

THE  Rev.  F.  Piatt  contributes  to  the  L<md(m 
Quarterly  Review  a  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  paper,  lieaded  *  *  The  Renaissance  of 
Calvinism."  Granted,  he  says,  that  Calvinism 
as  a  system  is  dead  ;  yet  it  was  a  life  before  it 
was  a  system  ;  may  not  the  life  be  restored? 
He  asks  : 

**  What  is  the  value  of  the  fact  that  the  mother 
principle  of  Calvinism,  the  absolute  supremacj 
of  (rod  in  human  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  is  finding  a  restatement,  and  this  largelj 
in  teachings  wliich  decline  to  receive  its  logiodlj 
elaborated  system  ?  .  .  .  Can  we  detect  indica- 
tions that  the  cry  of  our  generation  <  Back  to 
Christ  *  is  being  succeeded  by  the  cry  *  Back  to 
God, '  back  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  low 
and  the  absolute  will  of  the  Eternal  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  manifestation  and  exponent  in 
time  ?  " 

An  affirmative  answer  is  suggested  bymodh 
that  the  writer  advances. 

The  essence  of  Calvinism  is  declared  tobe,iioi 
])redestination,  but  the  <*  profound  asaeitioB  of 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  divine." 
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<*  Whether  its  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereign- 
ty is  defined  in  terms  of  righteousness  and  of 
glory,  as  Of  old,  or  in  terms  of  love  and  grace,  as 
most  agreeable  to  its  modern  exponents  ;  whether 
it  moves  in  the  severity  of  strictly  judicial  limita- 
tions or  seeks  its  august  sanctions  in  the  sanctities 
of  fatherhood,  it  is  still  the  setting  forth  in  solemn 
and  reverent  cadence  of  the  entire  dependence  of 
the  liunian  upon  the  divine,  not  only  for  the  ori- 
gin, but  for  the  achievement,  of  all  spiritual  en- 
deavor.     *  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.'  " 

THE  DOMINANT  CREED  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

Its  past  is  sketched  in  these  glowing  terms : 

*'  Its  keenest  critics  admit  that  it  has  been  the 
most  dominant  creed  of  Christendom.  Students 
of  history  with  increasing  unanimity  recognize 
that  it  created  a  region  of  human  life  entirely  its 
own.  The  highest  stages  of  development  in  the 
modern  world  have  been  reached  by  Calvinistic 
peoples,  and  by  Calvinistic  peoples  only.  Strength 
and  iirogress  have  marked  its  peculiar  movements 
in  society.  It  created  Scotland  ;  it  liberated  Eng- 
land ;  it  gave  an  heroic  nationality  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  it  is  enshrined  in  the  noble  romance  of 
the  Huguenots  ;  it  sailed  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  became  the  impulse  of  the  marvelous  civiliza- 
tion  of  tlie  western  world." 

Mr.  Piatt  is  sure  that  history  will  revive  the 
interest,  if  not  the  influence,  of  Calvinism.  The 
depreciation  of  materialism  will,  he  thinks,  lead 
to  the  appreciation  of  (Calvinism  ;  natural  selec- 
tion paves  the  way  to  divine  election  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  heredity  makes  original  sin  more  credi- 
ble ;  and  the  doctrine  of  conformity  to  type  is 
akin  to  the  claim  of  *' final  perseverance."  The 
writer  anticipates  a  speedy  reaction  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic direction  from  flabby  ethics  and  soulless 
politics  and  humanistic  theology. 

This  herald-blast  of  reviving  Calvinism  is  the 
more  significant  in  that  it  appears  in  the  organ 
of  Methodism. 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  SNOW  ON  MORMONISH. 

SHORTLY  before  his  death,  the  late  head  of 
tlio  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Iiatter- 
Day  Saints,  President  Snow,  prepared  for  publica- 
tion a  statement  of  the  tenets  and  purposes  of 
Mornionism.  Tiiis  statement  appears  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  the  Cali- 
fornia magazine  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
publication  of  the  kind  authorized  by  a  Mormon 
president. 

After  a  review  of  the  achievements  of  Mor* 
monism,  social,  economic,  and  religious,  Presi- 
dent Snow  summarizes  the  present  activities  of 
the  Church  in  the  following  paragraphs : 


<<  Out  of  deference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
after  much  suffering  in  the  premises,  it  has  laid 
aside  the  practice  of  one  of  its  principles — that  of 
patriarchal  or  plural  marriage — by  which  it  had 
hoped  to  further  demonstrate  some  of  its  ideas 
respecting  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  re- 
generation of  the  race  ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
all  the  prmciples  and  doctrines  taught  to  the 
Church  by  its  founder  are  in  force  and  are  still 
practised  by  it.  The  preachwg  of  the  Qospel 
goes  on,  and  the  gathering  of  Israel  likewise  con- 
tinues. From  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
missionaries  are  kept  in  the  field,  traveling  and 
laboring  unsalaried,  at  their  own  expense,  and, 
wherever  permissible  under  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try they  visit,  without  purse  or  scrip,  which  has 
been  our  practice  from  the  beginning.  This 
practice,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Apostles  anciently,  while  a  severe  trial  to 
the  elders,  has  proved  a  most  excellent  discipline, 
causing  them  to  put  implicit  trust  in  Gkxl,  and 
clothing  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  their  calling. 
Every  worthy  male  member  of  the  Church  holds 
some  ofBce  in  the  priesthood,  and  is  exercised 
either  at  home  or  abroad  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  administering  its  ordinances. 

<*  The  Latter- Day  Saints  in  all  the  world  num- 
ber about  300,000,  mostly  dwelling  in  the  Stakes 
of  Zion,  of  which  there  are  49,  all  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  A  stake  is  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized subdivision  of  the  Church,  and  is  in 
most  cases  coextensive  with  a  county.  There 
are  30  stakes  in  Utah,  8  in  Idaho,  4  in  Arizona, 
3  in  Wyoming,  1  in  Colorado,  1  in  Oregon,  1  in 
Canada,  and  1  in  Mexico.  The  outside  missions 
number  14,  and  comprise  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  globe.  A  new  mission  in  the  Orient- 
Japan — ^is  projected. 

TBI  MISSION  OF  THE  8AIKT8. 

<<  One  of  the  features  of  the  Mormon  polity  is 
the  care  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  for  which 
purpose  the  perfect  organization  of  the  Church 
— conceded  to  be  the  most  complete  and  effec- 
tive in  existence— is  supplemented  by  the  Relief  ^ 
Society,  an  organization  composed  entirely  of 
women,  and  having  a  membership  of  30,000, 
with  branches  in  all  the  settlements  of  the  Saints, 
as  well  as  in  the  outside  missions.  Oar  Sunday- 
school  Union  is  also  doing  a  mighty  work,  with 
a  total  membership  of  120,000. 

<<  Mormonism  is  pursuing  its  traditional  policy 
— <  minding  its  own  borinees  *  and  doing  unto 
others  as  it  would  be  done  by.  It  decs  net 
spend  its  time  berating  and  abusiBg  otter  cinirohes 
and  religions,  dl  of  which  it  recof&iiae  as  dexag 
good  in  their  variont  spheres.  It  silMy  pro- 
dainis  itself  as  a  greater  measure  of  tfoBii  at 
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IS  THE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAHD  POSStBUI 

THE  eiiitor  of  tlie  November  PaUHallU* 
ziitf  prints  a  verbatim,  translation  of  ip^ 
written  liy  -'a  well-known  French  officer,"  Li 
tenant- Colonel  Delauney,  on  the  question  of 
possibility  of  invatiing  England. 

Lientonaut- Colonel  Delaimey  says  it  would 
childish  not  to  confess  that  certain  pans  of 
recent  western  maneuvers  were  intended  ' 
sliow  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of 
Cliannel  tliat  we  are  thinking  about  a  pOK 
conllict  witli  them,"  and  also,  he  adds,  tbit  1 
are  taking  steps  accordin|cly-  He  is  no  put 
of  war  with  England.  "We  may  be  "Mt 
thetical  and  troublesome  to  the  highest  degr 
but  the  vital  interests  of  France  and  EngUnc 
not  clash,  and  our  disagreeableness  does  not 
tify  war.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Delauney  H 
Jiis  thumb  back  to  the  East.  Still,  Kng 
wonld  figlit  France  to-morrow  if  elie  thoi 
jirofwr  ;  antl  if  she  succeede<l  in  destroying 
French  navy,  her  "power  would  knownobou 
It  is  our  fleet  alone  which  saves  Europe  from 
yoko  of  England." 

ENGLISH   QOALTTY   VERSCS    FRENCH    gUiLIT 

Even  admitting  the  greater  numbers  of 
English  ships,  Colonel  Delauney  still  thiol 
more  ttian  counterbalanced  by  the  French  oE 
and  crews,  the  good  quality  of  French  K 
plates,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  their  n 
guns,  and  he  "cannot  help  feeling  the  gret 
hope  for  the  day  when  our  navv  may  h»vi 
measure  its  strength  against  that  of  Great  Briti 

Firat,  says  Colonel  Delauney,  if  the  Fn 
conquered,  England  would  be  entirely  at  t 
raercy.  Secondly,  if  it  were  a  drawn  contest 
the  ships  on  either  side  being  disabled,  or  b 
repaired,  England  would  be  almost  as  badly 
The  sea  being  thus  free,  a  French  anny  «• 
go  across  the  Channel  quite  unhindered.  Tbii 
supposing  the  French  to  be  beaten  on  sea, 
England  complete  mistress  thereof,  can  wetl 
asks  Colonel  Delauney,  still  dare  to  dream  ol 
vasion  7     He  answers  : 

' '  The  unanimous  opinion  of  naval  men 
'Yes,  the  thing  is  possible,  and  has  every cbi 
of  succe^.'  An  admiral  whose  statements  >r 
great  niithority  has  given  me  his  opinion  ia  tJ 
short  terms  :  '  To  land  in  England  is  the  m/i. 
a  moonless  night  I  "* 

AND   ATTKB   LAKDINO  ? 

Evidently,  there  ia  great  difference  of  opi 
as  to  how  an  army,  once  landed,  could  be  | 
visioned.  Colonel  Delauney,  howovsr,  thi 
this  difficulty  far  from  insuperable,  aod  poiat 
the  Boer  habit  of  living  upon  their  vatrnj  < 


(President  of  the  Mormon  Church.) 

the  fullness  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  ;  facing 
fearlessly  all  creeds,  all  systems,  and  inviting 
comparison  between  its  doctrines  and  theirs.  Our 
Tabernacle  and  other  public  buildings  are  open 
to  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  to  lec- 
turers and  speakers  in  general. 

"  What  Mormonism  aims  to  do  lias  substan- 
tially been  told.  That  it  will  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing Zion,  in  building  the  Holy  City,  in 
gathering  out  the  rigliteoiis  from  all  lands  and 
preparing  them  to  meet  the  Lord  when  he  comes 
in  his  glory,  no  faithful  Latter-Day  Saint  doubts. 
To  this  end  it  aims  to  institute  what  is  known  as 
the  United  Order,  a  communal  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  early  as 
February,  1831,  bntwhich.  owing  to  the  Church's 
frequent  migrations  and  other  causes,  has  never 
been  fully  established.  The  purpose  of  the  order 
is  to  make  the  menibers  of  the  Church  equal  and 
united  in  all  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to 
banish  pride,  poverty,  and  iniquity,  and  intro- 
duce a  condition  of  things  that  will  prepare  the 
pure  in  heart  for  the  advent  of  the  world's 
Redeemer." 

President  Snow  names  as  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  Mormonism  its  spiritual  triumphs, 
manifest  in  its  effects  upon  the  lives,  characters, 
and  dispositions  of  its  converts,  and  in  tlie 
religious  awakening  that  has  taken  place  in  their 
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killing  him  with  his  own  ammunition.     His  de- 
liberate conduBion  ia  : 

"Tlie  invasion  of  English  territory  by  a  French 
army  ia  a  simple  and  easy  matter,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  such  an  operation, 
even  if  admitting  the  rather  improbable  case  of 
the  Eiiglisli  fleet  being  still  the  mistress  of  the 
.^eas.  Tlic  anny  of  invasion,  once  landed  in  our 
ni'ighboi's'  country,  covild,  if  it  were  victorious, 
do  without  any  oulsiile  help,  and  find  in  England 
the  necessary  resources  for  living  and  fighting." 

THE  TELEGRAPH  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

SIR  W,  H.  PKEECE  contributes  a  very  lucid 
and  interesting  article  to  Si.  Martit ' 
Grnnd,  in  which  he  tells  the  history  of  the  dO' 
veloptiiL'tit  of  telegraphy  in  England  since  1851. 
In  187(1,  the  government  purchased  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  telegraph  companies  for  £7,000, 
000  (*3,j,«00,OUO).  Of  this  transaction,  Sir  W. 
II.  I'reece  says  : 

"it  ia  aumsing,  after  this  length  of  time,  to 
ri'ad  llie  aigiiinimts  ihat  were  adduced  against 
till!  absor[>tiun  of  the  telegraphs  by  the  stAte. 
Every  reason  has  been  proved  wrong,  every 
[irophecy  has  remained  unfulfilled.  I  can  say  this 
ivitli  a  good  grace,  for  I  was  one  of  the  prophets." 

The  tables  of  comparison  tell  their  own  tale 
ai:d  give  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  strides 
ni'de  tlian  anything  else.  From  these  we  learn 
that  : 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  the  gross 
receipts  of  tlie  Telegraph  Department  were  £612,- 
3(11  ;  at  the  close  of  1886,  they  werejei,787,284; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  (1900- 
1!)(IU,  £3,4^9, ,353.  The  number  of  messages 
transmitted  in  18(19  was  6,000,000;  in  1900- 
lUOl,  there  were  89,570,961." 

In  1870,  it  was  possible  to  transmit  80  words 
a  iniinite  ;  in  18!)n,  450  words  was  easily  accom- 
plished. This  increase  is  due,  not  only  to  im- 
provenient  in  the  design  of  the  apparatus,  but  to 
the  steady  examination  of  every  defect  and  its  re- 
moval in  the  instrument  and  in  the  line. 

It  was  in  ISfil  tliat  the  first  cable  was  laid  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  Now  there  are  nearly 
'.!0<i,()00  nautical  miles  oE  submarine  cables, 
which  have  al)3orbcd  a  capital  of  approximately 
£50,000,000  («250,000,000). 


The  telegraphic  press  rates  are  very  low, 
averaging  about  4  cents  per  hundred  words. 

"  Tliis  entails  a  loss  to  the  department  rough- 
ly estimated  at  £400,000  a  year,  which  is  the 
amount  the  public  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
press.     It  ia  doubtful  whether  Puliamiaat  knew, 


when  it  passed  this  low  rate,  thftt  it  virtually 
meant  a  subsidy  to  the  press." 

The  average  number  of  words  supplied  to  each 
newspaper  averages  12,000  a  day  in  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  and  20, 000  in  the  session.  The 
following  numbers  are  interesting,  showing  the 
huge  total  of  words  sent  out  in  a  single  night : 

"April  8,  1886. — Mr.  Oladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill,  1,050,500  words.  No  single  night's 
work  since  has  equaled  this. 

"April  16,  1886.— Land  Purchase  BUI,  841,- 
SOO  words. 

"June  7,  1886. — Irish  Oovemment  Bill  (di- 
vision), 863,700  words." 


THE  AmS  OF  THE  BRITISH  IHDEPENOEHT 
LABOR  PARTY. 

fR.  KEIR  HARDIE  contributes  to  the  New 
Liberal  Rtvievi  a  series  of  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him.  The  Independ- 
ent Labor  party,  he  says,  will  pursue  the  same 


M" 


(LM^r  of  the  ladependent  Labor  panr  of  Qreat  Britain.) 

policy  which  it  has  always  done.  How  many 
candidates  it  will  run  at  the  next  election  he  does 
not  know.  Its  members  are  against  war,  and 
will  be  favorable  to  a  good,  thoroughgoing  anti- 
war Liberal,  unless  be  be  brought  out  to  oppoee 
one  of  their  own  oandidMee.  The  line  to  be 
taken  in  those  constitnenciee  where  they  have  bo 
oudidatas  is  to  be  dedded  by  a  special  o^fer- 
•noe  hehl  <«  the  eve  of  ageneral  eleetioa. 
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On  the  question  of  policy,  the  Independent 
Labor  party  and  Socialists  generally  divide  their 
demands  into  two  heads — the  desirable  and  the 
essential.  They  wish  to  concentrate  opinion  in 
favor  of  tlie  essential  reforms.  These  are  (1) 
state  or  munici]>al  organization  of  work  for  the 
unemployed  ;  (2)  a  legal  eight-hour  working- 
day  ;  (3)  pensions  for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  for 
widows  and  children  ;  (4)  an  act  enabling  muni- 
cipalities, without  recourse  to  Parliament,  to  un- 
dertake any  form  of  industry  in  which  private 
companies  may  engage,  including  housel)uilding, 
the  owning  and  farming  of  land,  the  opening  of 
workshops  and  public  iiouses,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  insurance  companies,  tramways,  etc. ;  (5) 
state  ownership  of  railways  ;  (G)  a  graduated  tax 
upon  all  forms  of  unearned  increinent. 

Mr.  Ilardie  anticipat(\s  a  sei'ious  depression  of 
trade,  which  will  be  not  caused,  but  accentuated, 
by  the  J^oer  war.  He  says  ''all  Socialists  are 
eligible  for  membershi|). "  Many  of  their  candi- 
dates come  from  the  mi«ldle  class.  They  do  not 
expect  to  reach  their  ultimate  goal  all  at  once, 
but  thev  think  a  band  of  stalwarts  in  Parliament 
would  keep  the  Socialist  ideal  steadily  in  view 
and  exercise  a  great  quickening  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  and  liasten  the  coming  of  the 
social  state.  *  *  Our  struggle  lias  hitherto  been 
long  and  severe,  but  the  worst  is  over."  After 
the  next  general  election,  when  quite  a  number 
of  Independent  Labor  party  men  will  be  returned, 
there  can  be  but  two  parties — labor  and  anti- 
labor. 

Mr.  Ilardie's  paper  is  followed  by  another  on 
<*  Liberalism  and  Labor,"  written  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Foulger,  who  thinks  that  a  national  labor  party, 
in  any  effective  sense,  is  impossible  at  present. 
The  Liberal  party  has  no  future  except  as  a 
democratic  and  labor  party. 


LIFE  IN  ROUMANIA. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  must  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  secured  a  new  con- 
tributor. To  the  reviews  whicli  have  no  illustra- 
tions, it  is  very  imporlant  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  writers  who  will  sui)])ly  ])apers  which  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  review  what  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tion in  medieval  missals  is  to  the  text.  Such  a 
writer  Mr.  Bunting  has  secured  in  Mile.  Helen 
Vacaresco,  whose  paper  on  *♦  Life  in  Koumania" 
is  a  charming  picture,  full  of  poetry  and  color, 
which  supj)lies  a  welcome  element,  standing  as  it 
does  between  Mr.  Houlger's  *' Chances  of  Habi- 
bullah  "  and  Mr.  Hogan,  M.P.'s  *'  First  Steps  of 
the  Australian  (-ommon wealth."  Mile.  Vacaresco 
is  the  friend  and  companion  of  Carmen  Sylva ; 
but,    unhke   the  Queen  of   Jtoumania,   she  is  a 


Roumanian  born,  and  therefore  much  better 
qualified  to  interpret  the  true  f^^enins  of  her  coun- 
try than  the  German  princess  who  has  adopted  it 
as  a  second  Fatherland.  An  ancestor  of  Mile. 
Vacaresco,  one  of  the  ancient  ])ovars  of  the  conn- 
try,  was  the  hero  of  one  of  tlie  grim  and  mysteri- 
ous tragedies  which  were  not  uncommon  m  Wal- 
lachia  in  the  days  when  tlie  power  of  tlie  Sulun 
still  e.xisted  to  blight  the  lands  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube. 

THK    LINK    WITH    ANCIENT    ROME. 

But,  like  all  true  Roumanians,  Mile.  Vacaresco 
goes  further  back,  and  she  revels  in  the  traditions 
which  link  the  modern  Roumanians  with  the  an- 
cient Roman  colonists  established  by  Trajan  as  i 
bulwark  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  this  day, she 
says,  the  sentiment  of  watcliing  as  a  sentinel  over 
civilization,  and  guarding  modern  Europe  from 
Asiatic  <larkness,  is  upi)ermost  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanian  peasant,  al- 
though ignorant  of  all  classic  law,  still  calls  the 
oxen  which  he  harnesses  to  the  plow  bv  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome.  Cassius, 
Caesar,  and  Brutus  survive  in  Roumania,  if  only 
as  the  names  of  oxen. 

TRADITIONS    OP    TRAJAN. 

The  Emperor  Trajan  is  revered  as  a  kind  of 
tutelary   deity.     The   Milky  Way,    to   the   Rou- 
manians, is  Trajan's  Road.     Mile.  Vacaresco  re- 
calls that  last  January,  on  one  snowy  wintry  night, 
she  heard  a  beggar  moaning  in  a  doorway,  as  he 
shivered  in  the   snow,  <<  Father  Trajan,  Father 
Trajan,  the  land  you  have  brought  us  to  is  fair 
in  summer,  but  in  winter,   .  .   .   Father  I'rajac, 
you  should  have  led  us  to  milder  climes.*'    The 
bands  of  dancers  who  descend   upon   the  cities 
from  the  hills  every  springtime  shout  words  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  students  declare  that  these  inarticulate 
sounds  are  a  kind  of  phonographic,  unintelligent 
reproduction  of  the  shouting  that  accompanied 
the   Pyrrhic   dance.     To   this   day   the   ancient 
j)agan  customs  prevail  in  the  countiyside.     The 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  capture  is  faithfully 
kept  up  in  the  villages,  and  a  death  libation  of 
oil  and  wine  is  poured  upon  the  grave- mound. 

OCCIDENTAL   BUCHAREST. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  careful  cultus  of 
the  traditional  past,  Bucharest  and  Roumanian 
society  are  becoming  Occidentalized.  So  befora 
it  is  too  late  Mile.  Vacaresco  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve for  our  infoiToation  a  pict£ire  of  Rouuianun 
life  in  the  time  of  the  boyars,  and  of  coantrylifa 
with  its  almost  mythical  shepherds  and  its  monki 
who  seem  to  be  a  curious  cross  between  h^n"^ 
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and  brownies.  Roumania  and  the  Roamanians 
ap])eai'  to  liave  a  great  charm  for  those  wlio  visit 
ihe  country.  In  winter,  autumn,  and  early 
spring,  however,  the  rain  and  snowstorma  and 
mud  prevent  outdoor  intercourse,  and  compel 
tlie  inhabitants  to  spend  monthit  in  almost  com- 
plete seclusion.  But,  when  the  sunny  days  re- 
turn, the  corn  begins  to  ripen  the  wold  : 

"  Roses  are  in  blootn  ;  nothing  lovelier  can  be 
imagined  than  our  landscapes,  bathed  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  OrienUl  skies.  The  swift, 
glittering  rivers,  rapid  as  torrents,  glide  quickly 
between  the  trees  ;  the  maize  is  higli,  and  of  a 
bright  green  color.  The  peasants'  gay  costumes 
and  silver  belts,  the  women  with  their  floating 
veils  of  gauae  bespangled  with  gold,  add  to  the 
luxuriant  charm  of  the  scene.  The  Roumanian 
peasant  is  of  a  dreamy,  poetical  nature,  and  I 
will  hen;after  endeavor  to  relate  all  I  have  learned 
to  know  of  the  weird,  deep  soul  of  the  race." 

The  article  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  an  ex- 
cursion made  into  the  mountains  in  the  company 
of  Carmen  t^ylva  where  the  roya!  party  found  the 
Valley  of  Death  open  into  the  Vale  of  Paradise. 
The  Vale  of  Paradise,  however,  was  tenanted  by 
recluses  wlio'were  more  like  mischievous  Niebe- 
lungen  shapes  than  monks. 


trstion.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  hold  daily 
public  audiences ;  all  the  heads  of  departments 
have  submitted  to  him  their  dispatches  and  re- 
ports, and  since  the  year  1897  he  has  had  control 
of  the  state  treasury  and  exchequer,  and  has  been 
the  ^supreme  court  of  appeal  from  all  courts,  ec- 
olesiaatical  and  secular.     He  acted  as  regent  for 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  AFOHANISTAH. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  on 
the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  reviews  tlie  immense  progress  and  changes 
etfecieil  in  Afghanistan  by  Abdur  Rahman,  and 
naturally  approves  of  the  Ameer's  methods. 
A  fglian  indejiondence  ought  to  continue  to  be  the 
ci^nttir  of  Hritish  policy.  In  regard  to  the  late 
Ameer's  internal  policy,  he  points  out  that  the 
severe  punishments  which  the  Ameer  subjected 
offenders  to  were  no  more  barbarous  than  the 
punishuienla  inflicted  by  English  law  a  very  short 
time  ago  ,  and  considering  the  difference  in  civili- 
zation, the  Ameer's  methods  cannot  be  called 
barbarous. 


THE    NEW    AUEER. 


Of  the 


w  Ameer,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  saya  : 
"  I'ossilile  rivals  are  so  few  and  insignificant, 
and  the  danger  of  foreign  interference  is  so  re- 
mote, that  there  is  every  probability  that  the  suc- 
cession of  Ilabibuliali  Khan  will  be  unopposed,  or, 
if  there  be  ioi-al  risings,  that  they  will  be  of  no 
serious  im]>nrtance.  Uf  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  the  most  vital  factor  is  the  personal 
character  of  the  young  prince,  who  is  now  about 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  care- 
fully trained  by  hia  father  to  carry  on  creditably 
all  departments  of  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 


<Tha  mw  AmMT  of  Afahaniitan.) 

his  father  during  his  prolonged  absence  in  Tnr- 
keatan,  and  diatinguished  himself  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  sobriety  of  hia  administnttion.  No 
training  could  have  been  more  exhaustive  and 
complete.  He  ia  reported  to  be  liked  by  the  peo* 
pie  and  popular  with  the  army.  He  knows  Eng- 
lish fairly  well,  and  ia  aaid  to  entertain  very 
friendly  sentiments  toward  the  British  Oovem- 
ment." 

Sir  Lepel  Qriffin  passes  in  review  all  possible 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  None  of  them  does  he 
regard  serionaly,  and  he  saya  that  Ishak  Khan  is 
cowardly,  debauched,  and  cruel. 

THZ   OLD   AMKKB. 

Colonel  Hanna  merely  reviews  the  Ameer't 
life,  and  does  not  apeculate  as  to  the  future.  Ws 
quote,  however,  the  following  aamming-up  of 
the  Ameer  as  a  ruler ; 

"  The  progress  of  hia  people  toward  civilin- 
tion  was  Abdur  Rahmaa'i  one  object  and  aim } 
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and  if,  in  seeking  to  realize  it,  he  struck  down 
the  rebellious  and  lawless  without  mercy,  he 
never  ceased  to  toil  at  building  up  a  state  in 
wliich  the  peasant,  the  merchant,  and  the  crafts- 
man could  la])or  in  peace  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  Within  that  state  he  wanted  no  i41er8, 
and,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  he  taught 
tlie  lesson  that  all  useful  work  is  worthy  of 
lionor.  When  he  introduced  foreign  artificers 
into  his  cities,  he  himself  learned  their  trades  or 
encouraged  his  relatives  and  friends  to  learn 
them,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  become 
teachers,  and  the  strangers,  richly  rewarded, 
might  return  to  their  own  place.  For  at  the 
root  of  his  scheme  of  government  lay  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  permanent  foreign 
elements  from  Afghanistan.  No  European, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  he  allow  to  ac- 
quire land  within  her  borders,  or  to  have  any 
interest  in  her  industries  or  her  mineral  re- 
sources ;  and  none  could  enter  his  territories 
save  by  his  invitation,  or  with  his  consent." 


ti 


A  Migrhty  Ruler  of  Men. 
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The  Monthly  Review  devotes  a  few  pages  to 
the  late  Ameer  as  an  introduction  to  a  transla- 
tion of  a  treatise  upon  Jehad.  The  writer  says 
tiiat  Abdur  Rahman  was  a  mighty  ruler  of  men, 
but  just  as  cynical  and  inconsistent  as  most  of 
his  compeers.  The  treatise  is  a  dissertation  as 
to  the  duty  of  all  true  believers  to  be  ready  to 
die  for  their  faith,  and  to  regard  their  religion 
as  their  honor  rather  than  the  honor  of  their 
wives,  the  latter  being  a  heresy  which  had 
gained  some  hold  upon  the  Afghans.  The  con- 
cluding moral  is  that  people  have  no  right  to 
make  objections  to  or  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
their  Ameer,  because  God  and  his  Prophet  have 
delivered  affairs  to  him,  and  he  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  the  good  and  bad  results  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  as  he  lias  been  appointed  to  be  the 
shepherd  of  God's  creation. 

A  Sensible  Warning:  to  the  Press. 

Maj. -Gen.  Sir  E.  Collen,  late  military  mem- 
})er  of  the  Vice -Regal  Council  of  India,  discusses 
in  tlie  Empire  Revieio  the  British  position  on  the 
northwest  frontier  of  India.  There  is  only  one 
paragraph  which  need  be  noted  : 

**it  would  be  well  if  the  press  of  both  coun- 
tries would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
avoid  sensational  writing  about  matters  which 
are  of  little  importance,  i>ut  which  may  be  dis- 
torted out  of  all  proportion.  In  this  way  they 
would  help  to  accomplish  what  they  profess  to 
desire — a  pacific  understanding  between  Russia 
and  England.  That  Russian  garrisons  on  the 
frontier  should  be  on  the  alert,  at  the  present 


time,  is  merely  to  say  that  they  are  adoptii 
most  necessary  precaution,  and  that  Gen 
Kouropatkine,  the  minister  of  war,  should  ' 
the  trans -Caspian  army,  Kushk,  and  other  f 
tier  posts  is  no  more  than  if  the  commande 
chief  in  India  and  the  military  memben 
council  were  to  visit,  as  they  have  often  d 
the  garrisons  and  outposts  of  the  northwest  i 
tier  of  India." 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  LABRADOR. 

MR.  W.  T.  GRENFELLi  describes,  for 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  Blackwood^ 
in  Labrador.  It  is  a  country  which  seems  c 
late  enough  ;  blocked  by  ice  from  the  rest  ol 
world  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  with  no  < 
als,  no  fruit,  no  kitchen  produce  ;  with  only 
cow,  with  no  sheep,  and  but  few  goats.  T 
are,  indeed,  a  profusion  of  wild  berries,  thai 
abundant  being  the  small  cranberry.  But 
the  question  rises  :  Why  do  men  continue  to 
in  such  apparently  God-forsaken  places  wher 
Canadian  cities  are  so  near  and  offer  such  sa 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  seaboard  is 
ted  over  with  an  ever -increasing  population, 
could  easily  leave  if  they  wished. 

**  It  is  always  those  who  are  best  off  who 
most  loyal  to  it,  and  quite  a  number  who  have 
and  earned  a  more  easy  living  in  Canada  and  M 
real  have  returned  to  its  isolation  and  its 
cold.  In  fact,  for  the  settler,  and  especiallj 
the  visitor,  it  has  many  special  charms. " 

The  fascination  of  bising  thrown  on  one's  < 
resources  is  one.  The  writer  cites  a  Uving  il 
tration  : 

<  *  For  instance,  here  lives  an  old  Englishi 
from  Devonshire.  There  he  was  merely  an  t 
cultural  laborer  at  eleven  shillings  a  week,  \ 
with  no  hope  of  bettering  himself-  Here 
chose  a  splendid  spot  for  his  house,  felled 
timber,  and  built  it ;  commenced  his  fishing  i 
a  boat  he  built  himself ;  meshed  his  own  ne 
reclaimed  a  small  garden  ;  built  a  winter  ha 
in  the  woods,  secure  from  the  sea  breeze  in 
winter  ;  cut  himself  a  <  fur  path  ; '  made  mo6t 
his  own  traps,  snares,  and  deadfalls  ;  saved  so 
money,  or  'furs,*  which  mean  money,  in«ni< 
and  had  children.  His  sons  followed  in  his  fc 
steps,  and  built  a  small  settlement,  both  for  so 
mer  on  the  coast  and  for  winter  in  the  woo 
No  less  than  seventy-six  grandchildren  now  1 
around  him.  His  former  kitchen,  the  room 
ways  used  on  the  coast  as  parlor  as  well,  h»  li 
to  be  doubled  and  now  trebled  to  acoommod 
his  continuous  stream  of  visitorB.  A  band 
flour  a  week  is  said  to  disappear  in  hiBhon 
The  table  seldom  wants  fish  in  aommer,  tmoli 
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Bcabirds  in  the  spring,  and  willow  grouse  and 
veuison  in  plenty  all  winter.  Unlimited  forests 
round  him  afford  a  blazing  log'fire  without  stint 
of  fuel." 

Hunting  of  deer  and  bears  and  wolves,  seal- 
fishing,  salmon -fishing,  cod-fishing,  are  other  at- 
tractions.     Tho  writer  aska  : 

"Are  not  our  <laily  avocations  considered  in 
Europe  recreations  so  choice  that  unlimited 
money  is  spent  to  procure  them  ?  And  then  they 
are  only  in  the  reacli  of  the  few," 

Another  charm  is  rare  elsewhere  : 

"  If  anywhere  in  the  world  a  community  of 
goods  on  a  workable  basia  cjciats,  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  Labrador.  If  one  Eskimo  kills  a  seal,  be 
shares  it  with  all  hands  and  goes  hungry  iiimself 
to-morrow." 

ANDERSEN  AS  HAN  AND  POET. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  the  chil- 
dren's fiiend,  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  the  famous  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brandes,  in 
the  Deulsclie  Rundschau  for  October.     Andersen 
the  man  is  described  by  Brandes  as  a  simple, 
lovable  pc^i-sonality,  childlike  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  with  the   faults  of  character  of  a  sensitive 
child  ;  always  ready  to  read  his  stories  to  who- 
everwould  listen,  and 
hungry  for  applause. 
"  He  was  gentle  and 
tender-hearted,  read- 
ily touched  by  joy  aa 
well  as  sorrow ;    an 
easy  victim   for  the 
practicaljoker;  quick 
to   make  friends  ;    a 
man  of  sentiment  be- 
cause of  his  kindness 
and   compassion  ;     a 
II.  c.  ANDEHRKN.  "'*'^   "'  reasou    be- 

cause of  bis  extreme 
sautiousnes.'!.  .  .  .  From  the  first,  his  one  domi- 
nant characteristic  was  an  insatiable,  overpower- 
ing ambition  which  never  left  him  for  one 
nioraent  of  his  long  career,  and  from  which 
sprang  nparly  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  long 
life,"  To  become  famous,  to  be  recognized  and 
have  honors  heaped  upon  him,  was  his  one 
thoughi  while  be  was  yet  unknown,  and  after  he 
had  achieved  an  international  reputation.  As 
Andersen  frankly  stated  himself,  "My  heart  re- 
joices only  in  being  universally  admired.  If  oven 
the  most  insignificant  person  denies  me  this  ad- 
miration, I  fed  hurt."  Hence  arose  his  endeavon 
not  to  make  any  enemies  and  his  joy  at  being 
distingiiiRhi>d  by  pnncely  personages.  This  one- 
sided development  of  the  amiable  and  gentle  An- 


dersen, says  BrandeS)  was  largely  due  to  his  posi- 
tion in  Denmark  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  society,  he  was  looked  down  upon  as  a 
fool.  His  tall,  somewhat  ungainly  figure  was 
greeted  with  a  smile  ;  his  vanity  had  become  pro- 
verbial, and  made  him  the  subject  of  innumera- 
ble true  or  invented  anecdotes.  This  opinion  of 
him  at  home  changed  only  after  it  became  known 
how  great  his  reputation  was  abroad  ;  then  sud- 
denly he  who  had  been  the  butt  of  universal  satire 
was  held  inviolable. 

AKDKBBEK    AS   A    LITEBABT   ABTIBT. 

Andersen's  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
Denmark  as  well  asof  the  Continent  is  insignificant 
compared  to  that  of  other  great  writers  and  poets 
of  his  time,  as,  for  instance,  Oehlensch lager, 
Grundtvig,  Kierkegaard,  and  Heiberg;  if,  never- 
theless, says  Brandes,  "he  is  the  only  one  of 
these  men  whose  name  is  of  international  repute, 
this  is  due,  not  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
intellect,  but  to  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
artistic  gifts,  by  reason  of  which  he  influenced  us 
all  in  our  earliest  youth.  In  the  field  in  which 
he  first  made  his  reputation,  the  maerchen,  he  was 
simple  aa  no  other  Danish  writer,  childlike,  orig- 
inal, eminently  human.  This  is  the  first  reason 
why  the  matron  are  known  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  second  and  decisive  reason  is  found  in  his 
artistic  workmanship,  which,  at  first  unconscious, 
was  later  carefully  elaborated,  while  always  pre- 
serving it«  simplicity.  This  enabled  him  to 
achieTB  that  rare  product,  an  immortal  work." 

HOW   AKDXBBUr  OOHFOBED   HIS  TALBS. 

'  <  Frequenting  circles  in  Copenhagen  where  be 
found  children,  he  made  friends  with  them,  and 
told  them  stories  that  he  partly  invented  and 
partly  paraphrased.  The  manner  of  telling  them 
was  undoubtedly  his  own,  which  by  its  liveliness 
and  erratic  invention,  accompanied  by  the  many 
grimaces  and  gestures  of  the  narrator,  so  attracted 
and  delighted  the  children  that  they  often  broke 
out  into  wild  exclamations  of  joy.  As  the  poeta 
of  antiquity  chanted  their  poems  before  commit* 
ting  them  to  writing,  so  Andersen  narrated  hia 
stories  and  thereby  formed  their  pictorial,  laugh- 
ing, dancing,  slapping  style  before  he  attempted 
to  conjure  up  the  emphasis,  the  smile,  the  frown, 
the  melodies,  and  the  gestures  of  his  prose.  He 
thus  created  a  new  form  of  pictorial  and  musical 
story- telKng,  which  served  later  as  model  to 
Bjomstjeme  Bjomson." 


' '  The  typical  work  of  art,  among  Andersen'i 
tales,  is  'The  Ugly  Duokling,'  that  short  stoiy 
of  »  faw  pages  vhioli  hs  wrote  at  the  age  OC 
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forty,  and  which  contains  in  imperishable  form 
all  that  may  rightly  be  called  *  The  Story  of  His 
Life,*  a  story  that  gained  nothing  by  being  diluted 
in  the  large  volume  bearing  that  title.  ...  *  The 
Ugly  Duckling'  is  undeniably  one  of  the  pearls 
of  the  world's  literature  that  will  never  be  de- 
preciated. For  it  contains  the  quintessence  of 
its  author's  character  :  the  ambition  that  domi- 
nated him  ;  the  melancholy  that  defined  his  tem- 
perament ;  the  martyrdom  which  his  poetic  career 
assumed  in  his  eyes  ;  that  gratification  which  in 
spite  of  his  humility  he  felt  on  being  appreciated 
and  honored  ;  and  especially  that  gift  of  obser- 
vation, tliat  scintillating  wit  and  lively,  trium- 
phant humor  with  which  he  revenged  himself 
for  the  stupidity  and  malice  that  refused  him 
recognition, — in  short,  all  those  gifts  that  com- 
bined to  form  his  genius." 

Andersen's  position  as  poet. 

*<He  is  the  child  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Danish  people,  tiiat  grew  into  a  poet  and  genius  ; 
that  is,  the  mariset?,  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  personified 
in  him,  so  that  he  became  heir  to  all  the  sagas 
and  tales,  all  the  terrible  and  humorous  inven- 
tions and  stories  which  this  people  had  produced 
and  adapted  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years. 
He  took  up  this  material,  changed  it  in  accord 
with  his  personality  and  his  time,  and  added  to 
it  similar  inventions  of  his  own.  Finally,  Ander- 
sen is  not  only  the  personified  intellect  and  wit 
of  the  people  ;  as  no  other  Dane,  he  possessed, 
because  of  his  singularlv  pnmitive  temperament, 
the  gift  of  entering  in  '.  the  child's  mind  and 
assuming  in  imagination  the  child's  point  of  view. 
Thus,  he  became  the  great  story-teller  beloved 
by  children.  And  as  the  work  that  he  produced 
fell  naturally  into  a  symbolic  mold,  he  became 
at  the  same  time,  and  still  remains,  a  poet  for 
mature  minds." 

Andersen  died  in  1875,  but  editions  of  his 
works  liave  multiplied  since  that  time.  There 
are  at  least  a  doz(»n  English  translations  of  the 
tales,  not  to  in(»ntioii  school  editions  and  brief 
selections.  It  is  saia  that  the  German  versions 
are  the  best.  The  principal  biography  of  Ander- 
sen is  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain  (London,  1895). 


SIAMESE  TWINS. 

• 

IN  one  of  the  ro("ont  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  M.  Suni  writes  an  article  upon  freaks 
of  nature  such  as  the  Siamese  twins.  He  declares 
that  these  cases  of  what  he  calls  <*  double  chil- 
dren " — namely,  twins  coupled  together  by  some 
natural  physical  link — are  far  from  being  as  rare 
as  people  imagine. 


THE   CHINESE    BROTHERS. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  studied  by  a 
French  doctor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  observe  in  Vienu 
the  Chinese  brothers  who  formed  one  of  Bamuni 
&  Bailey's  great  attractions  some  years  ago. 
These  brothers  were  very  intelligent,  and  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  The  bit  of  flesh  and 
cartilage  which  united  them  allowed  them  to 
have  a  certain  independence  of  movement,  but 
they  undoubtedly  exercised  upon  each  other  a 
great  influence.  For  example,  when  one  of 
them  had  smallpox,  the  other  developed  it  on 
the  following  day.  More  remarkable  still, 
when  one  of  them  drank  whiskey,  they  both  be- 
came intoxicated,  and  the  one  who  had  not 
drunk  the  whiskey  was  worse  than  the  one  who 
had.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  them  went 
to  sleep,  the  other  did  not  necessarily  go  to  sleep 
too,  and  in  the  same  way  their  desire  for  food 
was  not  necessarily  simultaneous.  The  doctor 
who  had  them  under  observation  in  Vienna  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
separate  them  by  an  operation. 

ROSALINA-  MARIA. 

During  his  residence  at  Rio,  this  doctor  had  an- 
other interesting  case  of  a  similar  kind — namelj, 
two  little  Brazilian  girls  who  were  joined  together 
in  this  mysterious  way.  Although  the  parents 
of  Rosalina -Maria,  as  the  girls  were  called,  were 
extremely  poor  peasants,  they  had  no  idea  of 
condemning  their  offspring  to  a  life  of  public  ex- 
hibition, but  demanded  that  a  surgical  operation 
should  be  performed,  if  possible.  In  this  case 
the  junction  between  the  two  children  was  so 
small  as  to  make  life  in  common  very  painful  for 
them.  Fortunately,  the  operation,  which  was 
performed  in  May  of  last  year,  was  relatively 
successful,  as  one  of  the  children  survived  it 

**QUIS   SEPARABIT?" 

M.  Suni  suggests,  though  be  does  not  follow  it 
up,  a  very  fruitful  topic  of  discussion  when  he 
asks  whether  the  parents  should  have  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  saying  whether  their  childrai 
accidentally  joined  in  this  manner  should  be  sep- 
arated or  not.  There  is  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  Siamese  brothers,  Chang  and  Eng,  wboemed 
a  good  deal  of  money,  if  they  did  npt  actually 
make  their  fortunes,  by  being  publicly  ezhibitei 
If  they  had  been  separated  in  infancy,  they  woold 
probably  not  have  had  so  easy  a  lifel  As  it  wM, 
they  married  two  sisters  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
sixty- three,  apparently  in  the  utmost  bappinen. 
Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  twins  who  an  con- 
nected have  only  one  heart,  which  is  aomatiiBM 
the   case,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  sepsntioik 
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BADICA-DOODICA. 

M.  Suni  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  two  little 
Hindu  girls  who  were  born  on  the  outskirts  of 
Calcutta  in  1899.  Their  parents  were  made  the 
victims  of  the  ferocious  superstitions  which  this 
unusual  birth  aroused  in  the  minds  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Tliey  had  to  fly  into  the  woods  for  refuge, 
and  there  the  father  endeavored  to  separate  his 
<iaug]itei's  by  a  somewhat  primitive  operation  ; 
Lor  this  he  was  prosecuted  for  illegally  acting  as 
a  surgeon,  and  also  for  abuse  of  his  paternal 
authority.  The  family  were,  however,  protected 
from  violence  by  an  Indian  oflBcial,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  baptized  under  the  names  of  Radica- 
Doodica,  two  Hindu  divinities  who  symbolize 
fraternal  union.  The  children  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  temple,  where  the  priestesses 
wished  to  promote  them  into  goddesses,  but  they 
made  no  difficulty  about  giving  up  the  children 
for  pecuniary  consideration.  Radica  -  Doodica 
were  not  much  inconvenienced  by  being  linked 
together.  They  could  sit  down  easily,  and  could 
sleep  if  one  lay  upon  her  back  and  the  other 
upon  her  side,  while  they  were  able  to  walk  with- 
out mucli  difficulty.  Tlieir  parents  always  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  be  separated. 

DIFFICULT    CASES. 

Those  cases  of  junction,  of  which  the  capital  let- 
ter II  may  stand  as  a  symbol,  are  relatively  easy  ; 
it  is  when  the  junction  is  so  close  as  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  X  or  Y  that  the  greatest 
surgical  difficulties  occur,  which  usually  defy  the 
utmost  skill.  There  have  even  been  cases  which 
may  be  described  as  two  human  beings  as  far  as 
the  waist,  or,  in  other  words,  one  individual 
with  two  heads  and  shoulders  and,  of  course, 
four  arms.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
Northumberland  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  under  whose  protection  they  were 
brought  up,  taught  several  languages,  and  showed 
great  musical  talents.  They  did  not  live,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  age  of  twenty. 

STATISTICS. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Suni  considers  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  these  double  births.  It  appears 
that  an  autlioiity  named  Porak  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  double  birth  for 
every  100,000  ordinary  births — that  is  to  say, 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  there  would  be  about 
two  double  births  every  week.  The  professional 
showmen  believe  that  there  is  more  chance  of 
procuring  these  valuable  monstrosities  in  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Galicia,  and  South  Germany  than 
in  any  other  countries.  It  seems  also  that  most 
of  these  double  births  do  not  long  survive,  which, 
no  doubt,  explains  their  extreme  rarity. 


THE  DYNAMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  Entwick- 
elungsmechantk  der  Organismen^  published 
in  Leipsig,  gives  an  account  of  studies  in  de- 
velopment made  by  Dr.  Hans  Spemann  upon 
mutilated  eggs. 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  the  eggs  of 
the  Triton,  a  water-newt  and  a  relative  of  the  frog. 
The  eggs,  which  are  attached  to  the  leaves  of 
water  plants,  do  not  have  a  hard  shell,  but  ar3 
surrounded  by  a  tough  gelatinous  substance  that 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  the  egg 
proper,  so  that  it  is  a  favorable  object  for  experi- 
ment. 

The  experiments  are  famous  by  which  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  was  over- 
thrown, and  it  has  become  an  established  truth 
that  every  animal,  large  or  Small,  develops  from 
an  Q^g,  the  size  of  which,  so  far  as  the  living 
portion  that  develops  is  concerned,  varies  only 
within  narrow  limits  for  different  animals,  al- 
though there  may  be  more  or  less  food  material 
present,  forming  the  yolk  of  the  Qgg^  which  has 
no  vital  powers.  But  no  matter  how  large  the 
adult  animal  may  be,  the  egg-cell  is  that  animal 
in  potentiuy  and  contains  rudimental  elements 
which  have  the  power  of  stamping  their  charac- 
teristics upon  assimilated  food,  and  so  forming 
all  the  various  organs  of  the  adult. 

The  vital  portion  which  develops  into  the  com- 
plete animal  appears  alike  throughout  under  the 
highest  magnification  that  can  be  obtained  with 
the  present-day  microscopes,  and  neither  does  the 
structure  of  the  vital  part  appear  to  vary  in  the 
ova  of  different  animals  although  the  external 
markings  and  form  may  vary,  leaving  us  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  there  can  be  in  the  organization  of 
the  egg  that  should  produce  such  widely  different 
results  from  beginnings  apparently  so  similar. 
Are  there  ultra- microscopic  differences  of  struc- 
ture that  form  the  basis  for  the  different  organs 
found  in  any  animal,  or  is  all  the  material  alike 
at  first,  any  portion  being  capable  of  forming  any 
organ  ? 

The  early  phases  of  development  are  the  same 
in  the  eggs  of  all  vertebrate  animals.  At  first  an 
egg  consists  of  a  single  mass  of  living  matter 
called  a  cell ;  this  divides  into  two  equal  parts 
connected  with  each  other  by  threads  of  the  same 
substance  and  easily  separated.  Each  of  these 
equal  parts  again  divides  so  that  four  cells  are 
formed,  each  of  these  then  divides,  and  so  on, 
each  cell  growing  and  dividing  until  a  large  num- 
ber of  cells  are  formed,  which  become  differen- 
tiated and  rearranged  to  form  all  the  organs  of 
the  animal. 

Normally  only  one  individual  develops  from 
one  egg,  but  daring  the  process  of  division  the 
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cells  may  easily  be  separated  from  each  otiior  liy 
sliakiiig  or  cuuiiij;,  or  by  drawiiiK  line  thruails, 
sucli  us  may  In'  obtained  by  iinravdliiif;  a  bnttei-- 
fly's  cocoon,  along  the  furrows  sciMiraling  the 
cells. 


Dr.  Spemann  experimonleil  ujion  upward  of  a 
thousand  eggs  in  the  earlier  stages  of  devi;]up- 
ment,  when  the  vital  material  was  divided  into 
two  or  fouroqual  parts,  and  over  a  hundred  tiiat 
had  developed  to  the  furiii  of  a  cellular  sphere 
called  a  blastula.  By  separating  the  halves  of 
the  egg  when  it  Wiia  in  the  two-celled  stage  of 
development  two  individuals  wore  obtained  from 
a  single  e^rg — -one  perfectly  normal,  wliich  de- 
veloped gills  and  was  active  ;  the  other  abnor- 
mal,  but  its  condition  proliably  due  Id  injury 
received  when  the  egg  was  nsmoved  from  its 
enveloi>e.  Another  egg  iiaving  lieen  divided  in 
the  same  way,  one  cell  formed  all  the  organs  of 
the  individual  nonually,  but  stopped  growing  be 
fore  it  i-oadied  its  full  development^  while  the 
otlier  lacked  the  elements  necessary  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  other  organs, 
showing  a  difference  in  the  potentiality  of  the 
two  cells,  the  lirst  furrow  api)arently  dividing 
the  substaiice  of  the  egg-cell  into  two  parts  un- 
like in  potential  elements,  although  no  dilTerence 
of  structure  could  be  detected  witli  the  micro- 
scope. In  some  instances  this  first  furrow  seems 
to  determine  the  future  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  animal ;  in  other  instances  the  egg  substance 
is  divided  into  the  ])arts  which  are  to  forru  tjio 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  animal. 

Cutting  the  organism  when  it  had  developed 
to  the  formation  of  a  many-celled  sphere  pro- 
duced similar  results.  Some- 
times a  whole  embryo  would 
form  from  each  halt,  sotnc- 
timus  only  from  one,  while 
the  other  wonid  lack 
system,  vertebral  coli 


In  several  instances,  when 
the  cellular  sphere  had  l>een 
divided,  each  half  became  a 
normal,  free-swimming,  ac- 
tive organism,  with  large 
branched  gills  and  the  nor- 
mal number  of  toes  ;  and  al- 
thougli  one  individual  miglit 
l>e  smaller  than  the  other,  all 
parts  were  rightly  propor- 
tioned. Or  one-half  would 
grow  normally,  while  devel- 
opment of  the  other  half  was 
arrested  and  nervous  system 


and  vertebral  column  were  lacking,  although  the 
cells  of  wliich  the  organs  were  built  up  were 
normal  and  blood-vessels  were  formed.  Cutting 
through  the  cellular  sphere  witliout  completely 
dividing  it  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  ia- 
divi<lual  with  two  heads.  A  sli^^bt  cut  produced 
no  effect  on  the  future  animal. 

The  writer  assumes  that  the  unorganized  siih- 
stance  of  the  egg-ciiU  has  none  of  the  structurrt 
of  the  future  animal,  but  that.it  contains  organic 
mutter  having  the  power  of  differentiating  itself 
into  such  structures  and  into  other  cells. 

During  the  early  development  of  the  organism 
it  rea^ljusts  itself  most  readily  to  the  changes  ia 
development  required  after  mutilation,  but  later 
sui'h  readjustment  is  more  difficult  when,  after 
rejieated  division  of  the  protoplasm  the  potentiil 
elements  of  the  various  structures  of  the  body 
have  lieen  somewhat  diffeivnliatcd  from  each 
other  am)  concentrated  in  certain  places. 
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THE  BOER  FRISOKEBS. 
At  Bermuda. 

0  the  Pall  Mall MagazinK  for  November,  ' 


Kesident,"  and  not  a  pro-Boer,  contributea 
an  intere-sting  article  on  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the 
lialf-dozen  islands  of  the  Bermudas,  Four  of 
these  islands  ' '  are  divided  into  two  by  barbed- 
wire  entanglement  fences,  on  one  aide  being  tha 
Boer  inclosure,  and  on  the  other  the  encampment 
of  the  guard.  Each  island  is  occupied  by  seven 
to  nine  hundred  men,  according  to  its  «» 
— one  military  boll-tent  being  allowed  to  seven 
men."  A  fifth  island  is  used  as  a  hospital,  and 
on  a  sixth  any  prisoners  who  die  will  find  a 
last  resting-place.     Some  of  these  men  have  il- 
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ready  been  there  nearly  two  years.  The  writer 
says  : 

*'  The  prisoners  while  away  their  time  in  many 
ways.  They  utilize  anything  they  can  lay  hands 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  and  by  the  aid  of  their 
penknives  or  an  old  rusty  nail  tiiey  make  many 
toys  and  curios.  A  grocery  packing-case  that 
goes  inside  the  Boer  lines  never  comes  out  again 
— at  any  rate,  in  the  shape  of  a  packing-case." 

These  trifles  they  are  allowed  to  sell  in  the 
town,  thus  making  a  slight  break  in  their  monoto- 
nous life.  They  are  very  ready  to  speak  of  their 
former  life,  and  even  to  tell  how  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  where.  **  They  sometimes  speak 
warmly  of  the  bravery  of  the  English  officers  and 
men,  but  they  do  not  lose  an  opportunity  of 
criticising  their  methods  of  fighting." 

BOER    COMMANDERS    DARE    NOT    MAKE    TERMS. 

"  A  Resident  "  says  : 

'*  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
them,  but  on  one  point  the  prisoners  all  agree  : 
'  Tliere  is  no  chance  of  our  side  ever  being  ready 
to  surrender,  or  to  make  terms,'  they  say. 
'  'J'hings  have  gone  too  far,'  said  one  man  to  me, 
*  and  not  long  ago,  when  there  was  some  talk  of 
Botha  considering  terms  of  surrender,  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  life  would  be  taken 
by  his  own  men  if  he  carried  out  his  proposal. 
The  Hoer  commanders  know  well  that  for  their 
own  safety  tliey  dare  not  make  terms  of  peace, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so  themselves.'  " 

About  President  Kriiger  there  seemed  still 
greater  diversity  of  opinion,  Steyn  being  the 
man  selected  to  have  succeeded  him.  '*  A  Resi- 
dent "  particularly  remarks  on  the  embittering 
effect  of  the  Jameson  raid. 

At  St.  Helena. 

Lieut. -Col.  A.  L.  Paget  concludes  his  remi- 
niscences in  this  month's  LongmuTi's  of  his  ex- 
perience as  commandant  of  prisoners  of  war  at 
Deaiiwood  Camp,  St.  Helena,  1900-1901.  In 
contradiction  to  Mrs.  Green,  he  declares  he  re- 
ceived dozens  of  petitions  from  prisoners  offering 
to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining release  and  returning  home.      He  says  : 

*'  Not  a  few  of  the  prisoners  of  war  would  be 
quite  ready  to  go  back  now  and  form  a  burgher 
police  force  to  fight  against  their  own  people  and 
try  to  compel  them  to  put  a  stop  to  further  use- 
less and  hopeless  resistance.  Numbers  of  these 
prisoners  have  told  me  tliat  they  never  wished  to 
fight,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so,  and  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  there 
are  many  hard  cases  of  this  description. 

'*To  be  in  daily  contact  with  prisonera  of  war 
of  this  kind  is,  to  my  mind,  most  depressing  ;   it 


is  not  as  if  they  were  soldiers  of  a  countiy  with 
which  we  are  at  war,  but  here  we  have  the 
whole  male  population  of  vast  districts,  old  and 
young — tlie  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind — 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  even  some  who,  by  the 
effects  of  the  long  confinement  and  from  brood- 
ing over  their  misfortunes,  are  losing  their  rea- 
son. One  is  but  human,  after  all ;  and  with  a 
large  section  of  them  great  sympathy  must  be 
felt.  But  not  so  with  their  leaders  in  the  field, 
and  their  ex-President  in  Europe,  who,  through 
their  obstinacy,  have  brought  so  much  desolation 
and  misery  on  their  fellow -men.  There  are 
many  old  men  in  the  camp  who,  with  their  long, 
flowing  beards,  remind  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  and  may  be  described  as  nature's  gentle- 
men. Charming  in  manner,  civil  and  courteous 
to  a  degree,  whatever  their  political  views  may 
be,  when  the  time  comes  they  will  accept  the  in- 
evitable, and,  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
will  become  loyal  and  good  citizens.  Many  of 
tliese  have  lived  under  the  British  flag  be- 
fore." 

The  writer  quotes  with  some  indignation  a 
prisoner's  letter,  who  suggested,  as  the  only 
terms  of  peace  feasible,  leaving  the  Boers  their 
country  and  securing  reasonable  rights  for  new- 
comers settling  in  the  Transvaal,  adding,  as  a 
conditio  sine  qud  non,  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  ! 


a 


THE  LATEST  IN  FLYINO  MACHINES. 

OVER-SEA  BALLOONING"  is  the  title 
of  a  short  but  extremely  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  Cramptons  Magazine  for  November. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Sterling  Heilig,  and  his  paper 
is  devoted  to  Count  de  la  Vaux's  all  but  success- 
ful attempt  to  cross  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Heilig  has  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the 
subject  with  Lieutenant  Tapissier,  who  accom- 
panied the  count.  The  count's  attempt  was  un- 
dertaken for  scientific  purposes,  and  not  merely 
for  notoriety,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  De  la  Vaux  balloon  was  spherical,  and  filled 
with  hydrogen,  and  it  contained  an  internal  bal- 
loon into  which  air  could  be  pumped  at  will,  thus 
insuring  the  fullness  of  the  balloon. 

TWO    NEW    INVENTIONS. 

But  in  addition  it  had  two  novel  contrivances, 
the  stahilisattur  and  the  deviator,  which  Mr.  Heilig 
describes  in  detail.  The  stahilisateur  was  merely 
a  long,  heavy  rope,  which  trailed  in  the  sea. 
When  owing  to  change  of  temperature  or  loss  of 
gas  the  balloon  begins  to  sink,  the  rope  sinks 
also,  and  thus  diminishes  the  weight  of  the  bal- 
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loon.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  if  tiie  balloon  tends 
to  rise,  the  i-opo's  rising  also  incrfasos  tho  liul- 
last,  and  by  tins  means  the  balloon  can  Im  kept 
at  a  perfectly  unifonii  level.  Tlift  other  instru- 
ment, the  thvialor,  was  invented  for  eleoring. 
It  consisted  of  a  series  of  parallel  eoneave  plates, 
fixed  two  and  two  by  rigid  steu!  plates,  and  con- 
nected with  the  balloon  by  two  steerage  cords. 
On  one  cord  being  shortened,  the  plates  of  the 
ileoiii/ur  turn  obli(]uely,  and  tiic  lialloon  moves  to 
the  right  or  left  accordingly.  Hv  this  means  a 
change  of  ilirection  to  unv  [wint  siiunted  under 
the  wind  witliin  (ifi  ur  To'  degrees  could  be  of- 


Mr.  Ildlig  idsn  describes  M,  Goddavi's  project 
for  crossing  the  Aihintic  in  a  balhi'in.  This 
balloon  will  have  ii  capai-itv  of  no  less  than 
11,000  ciil>ii-  met.-i::!.  or  nearly  fortv  liniCK 
greater  than  the  smaller  French  militjiry  Ud- 
loons.      It  will  carryifu  persons  if  leiiuircd.  and 

This  voyage  will,  of  wmi'se,  Iw  inliiiilely  more 
ha7.ardoiis  than  the  Mediterranean  atleii:pt.  The 
Meiliterninenn  is  evorywhero  covered  with  ship- 
ping, and  in  case  of  need  rescue  is  therefore  al- 
most certain.  Bnt  the  majority  of  the  Atlantic 
traffic  follows  narrow  ocean  iinex,  and  outside  of 
those  are  great  solitudes  of  sea  where  a  Hoating 
balloon  basket  might  ivmuin  for  months  without 
being  seen.  M.  (Joddard  is.  however,  going  to 
carry  a  small  petrolenm  lannch. 

Lieulenant  Tapissier  lays  stress  on  the  military 
utility  of  balloons  by  citing  the  case  of  Santiago, 
wliert?  for  some  time  our  naval  officers  were  un- 
able to  .iiflcover  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was 
hidden  behind  high  hills. 


IN  the  t)clolri;r  J/..»-W/,  I'rof.  Cesare  Loin- 
broso  reverts  to  hi.-  lliory  of  genius.  He 
has  pi-eviously  ilbislraied  the  natitre  cif  genius, 
Lut  ugre<>8  with  the  <-riticisni  th;il  he  ]i:is  not  e.\. 
plained  the  existenci-  of  iis  varieties.  !!<■  essays 
to  supply  [his  defect  by  saying  : 

'■  There;  is  another  faclor  of  utmost  injportance 
to  whicli  iM'Iongs  The  |u-inci|,al  jiavt  in  ihic  deter- 

iind  thepec\!liar  iiaiureuf  genius  are  cintpenitiirs  ; 
that  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  a  strong  im- 
pression received  at  puberty.  He  wlio  analyzes 
biographies  of  great  men  will  lin.i  that  in  most 
casea  tlie  determining  cause  of  creulive  dii'eetion 


lies  in  the  combination  of  individual  tendendti 
with  a  very  sti-ong  sensorial  iinpreasion  madeati 
time  not  far  from  puberty. " 

The  professor  cites  a  large  number  of  inelancei 
in  support  of  this  thesis,  and  then  proceeds : 

"  The  great  essential  in  tiiese  instances  iitb« 
they  all  belong  to  chddhood  or  pubescence.  Xow, 
men  are  undergoing  external  influences  and 
strong  sensations  at  any  time,  but  without  tuch 
ii  reaction  as  they  show  at  puberty.  Puberty 
ha.s  a  tremendous  impoi'tance  for  one's  meatj 
development,  on  account  of  its  greatest  impra- 
sionaiiility  to  external  catises.  Youth  is  then  in 
11  condition  of  latent  explosibility,  ready  to  buret 
DUt  under  the  pressure  of  every  influence,  wliotber 
of  scieniilic  liieories  or  of  artistic  cnthusiism, 
or  of  misfortune,  or  of  strife." 

Possibly  with  something  of  a  shock,  the  letder 
comes  on  the  next  pai-agrupb  : 

' '  A  very  impoitant  proof  cf  this  truth  appean 
in  Kitarbuck's  '  IWhology  of  Religion.'  Ths 
author  ]H'rsonally  investigated  the  cause  of  cca- 
version  of  many  hundred  students  in  seminariM 
iind  up|ier  schools  of  America,  with  the  following 
results :  'I'lie  line  representing  the  number  of 
men's  conversions  in  relation  to  their  agesbn 
three  maximuma — one  at  sixteen  years,  anotlwr 
at  twelve,  and  a  smaller  ouo  at  nine." 

The  cases  of  genius  receiving  decisive  impulie 
much  earlier  or  much  later  than  the  period 
specified  the  professor  conveniently  disposes  of  bjr 
invoking  the  aid  of  two  words^'*  precocity " 
ami  -latency." 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BT  BOBEBT  BQIRl 

"TV/TACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE"  paNiibe* 
-^Vl      for  the  first  time  a  poem  of  six  TOM 

by    Robert    Hums.      The    vers — —'■ — ''- 

found  among  some  papers  b 
Uerringl^n,  of  Monmouthshlr 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  Mra 
Mrs.  Curre,  who  died  in  1823 
(irst  and  the  last  two  verses  : 

Uli.  liHik  iiu.  yiiiiiiK  Liiule.  sac  Boftl 

(III,  Hinlle  iiH,  yuunsIjAMl*,  MM  B« 
Tlii-if's  imuslit  wnnr  to  bear  tban  t 

Wlicii  Brief  nirclls  the  heart  and  I 


WK  gltrilliiH  Bern  wl'  nausht  to 

.  the  bliiHli  iiiid  tlio  Hmlle  and  Um 
lirlzi^a  tliiMii  tlie  malBt,  thar  war 
fnr  k'Hs  (lie  loss  of  stc  beantjr  b 
'vriia  the  love  thai  alls  boT*  BW  t 


ILLUSTRATED   HOLIDAY  EDITIONS. 


THE  special  holidar  editions  lor  1901  do  not  show 
any  very  riotous  omauieutntion  in  cover  design  ; 
nor,  imlecil,  is  tlii're  any  very  strikiii|{  ftpptaranee  in 
iiewcliHratterilluntrtitiun,  The  publiHlient  have  seemed, 
on  the  HVoniKe.  to  give  th(^ir  ntt«ntiini  more  to  tiie 
nmkinK  "f  volnmes  nbkh,  without  miy  extrnordinary 
departure  in  piL-torial  enilK-Uishinent,  n'ill  (ci  ve  th<^  max- 
iinum  coniCort  in  haudliiig  and  reading.  A  very  grate- 
ful itijni  in  lh)a  fftitrt  Uiwaril  iiwtuluess  U  the  lialilt  of 
uhIdk  jMipf  r  o(  very  ll^ht  wnlght,  iu  proportion  to  Its 
bulk,  which  gives  mime  uf  the  special  holiday  books  an 
RKreeable  eoutrast  to  thu  very  lieavy  cnanieled  jwiper 
hicli  hiLlf-tune  priutiiit^has  brought  into  tusli ion 
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six  volumes,  though  o[  a  uio>lerato  octavo  size,  are 
niarveloUHly  light,  and  the  type  page  ia  exceedingly 
attractive. 

IStill  another  edition  of  Alexander  Dumas'  stories  ap- 
jiears  this  yenr  in  an  illustrated  set  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Cruwell  &  Co.    There  is  a  sketch  of  Dtuuas 


Of  the"hnndy"ty|w  of  illustriited  sets  of  fiction,  J, 
^I.  Ih-iic  &  Oo.'s  new  preNentaliuu  of  Charlotte  Urolith's 
works  is  an  excellent  Ki>cclmen.  Kach  volume  weigh- 
ing only  a<»nple  of  ounct-H.  and  Hnitill  enough  to  Hlip 
into  a  not  very  large  jHirket,  yet  witli  clear  type  and  a 
fuirly  open  page,  thiii  collection  of  Currer  Bell's  works 
is  convenient  mid  tnvitinfi  tu  a  degree.  There  ure 
frnnlispiitie  ill  nst  nit  ions  in  photogravure  by  W.  L. 
Coils.    (In  America,  the  Uaemillan  Company.) 

From  the  muiik  house  comes  a  new  eilltlon  of  the 
"  Anibinn  Nights,''  profusely  Illustrated  with  one  hun- 
dred pictured  in  photogravure  liy  Stanley  Wood.  The 
trauidatiou  from  tl)e  Arabic  Is  by  a.  \V.  I^ue.    The 


by  Adolphe  Cohn,  and  introductions  to  each  story  by 
J.  Walker  McS[Midrten,  who  has  done  the  translation  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  French  text.  Tbe  lllus- 
tratioELM  are  by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  who  has  selected  six 
or  eight  scenes  from  each  story,  together  with  the  most 
famous  personages  flguring  In  them,  as  subject-s.  The 
publishers  have  selected  the  following  stories  as  those 
most  unmistakably  the  real  issues  of  Dumas'  pen,  and 
as  iH^nriiig  most  clearly  the  hall-mark  of  hifi  genius. 
The>ie  novels  are  "The  Connt  of  Monte-(,'risto,"  "Tbe 
Three  Musketeers,"  "Twenty  Tears  After,"  "The  Vi- 
comte  da  Bragelonne."  "The  Forly-Five,"  " Margue- 
rite deValols,"  and  "The  Dame  de  Monsoreau."  These 
RtDries  are   given  In   the   ten   handsome  volumes  t>e- 
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The  publishers  iif  the  new  eil 
Bon's  wc)rk>s  J.  »,  Upiiiiicrott 
ne«>KHHry  tn  ]iiyia  uiiie  vulniiic 
rliwa  I[)irl(>we."    The  set  U  >• 
utncM.  There  nre«Kr<'iit 
iiiiniber   ut   illiiMrn^ 
lionHot  scenes  tn>ni  the 
fitorieH,    repnMliKiil 
from    eiitfrnvJTiKs    by 
Tliunus  Stothnnl,  iuiil 
eiich  novel  hn.s  an  int  r<>- 
fliittiiinby  KtlMflAI.M. 
McKeiMiii. 

IkleiiNrs.  Dinibli'iliiy. 
Pftge&Cii.s  new  "  IVr- 
noiinl"  Killtion  ot 
Geiiivu  Kliiit.  in  twehe 
rolunicH,  is,  iih  the  lillu 
for  the  f<Iitii>n  wmild 
imply,  piililifliMl  wi(l) 
a  HiM-eiitl  view  uf  liriiiff- 
liiK  uut  the  i  11(1  ivjil mil 
charstteristiCK  of  the 
author  i 


n  of  Snniiii'l  Uichnnl-  Inrge  type,  beantiful  printing,  ami  efTective  nibricitloBi 
i|Hiiiy.  hiive  fiiuiiil  it  in  reil,  in  the  scheme  of  illiiittriition,  "RDCiquBmnud 
to|HiKmphieiii,"  as  the  pjiblinliers  chnrAOteriu  it 

lliilmc  ciiniex  to  us  id  Htill  nnother  edition,  "Tit 
Pocket  Ilaluie,"  rrom  Little,  Bmwn  &  Co.  The  lni» 
latioa  is  lliHt  mode  well  known  nlrenily  througli  tUi 
houxe,— Kntliarine  Presccitt  ^Vormeley'ti.  The  bookiot 
this  HelectJon  are  eaaily  handled,  and  the  coveruofi 
uulMtiintial  churacter,  whieli  ivurks  n'ell  in  real  md' 
lug.    The  bet  la  cumplet«  in  thirty  volumes. 


MiiH  < 


1  rnim  "P*. 


there  is  a  l>ii>);rap1iiciil         i{.i.ii>iiiiii'utc<'uiiiiKiiiyi. 
fketcli  ns  nti  intitMliiis 

trion tueaoli viilunie,  fiinilnheil  liy  .\[rs.  Kst licr WoikI.  In 
tiie  many  illuntrations  this|H-m)iiiii  idm  is  lint  lost  night 
bf;  there  arc  pictures  of  (ii-orKe  Klint,  lier  iiiiitlier 
and  father,  biT  liiime,  and  tliereal  pi-uple  who  were  the 
oriffinulsof  some  of  the  most  fiimoiiH  ehnnicters  in  tlie 
novels,  and  of  scenes  from  the  stiiriiw  theniseiven.  Tlie 
Idea  of  the  set  la  an  excellent  one.  and  adds  (jiiite  suffl- 
clent  Interest  til  justify  the  new  edition.  The  viilnnics 
are  handsome  and  subslnnlially  bound  In  n  «>rm\  quality 
of  buckram,  with  Terynllmctivc  li-iitliertillif-pliUeKon 
the  back.  Sir.  John  Lane's  new  edition  of  Kliot  de|>ends 
for  Its  distinction  i:Iiieny  on  the  form  of  mnntifacture. 


It  h 


with 


PLEASANT 

Conceited  Comedie 

CALLED, 

Loues  labors  loll. 

Aitavraprefnttd  iKfint  herHidiiKl 
diii  lifl  ChiiUnw. 
Jtmlrcai 


of  "Adam  Hede"  Is 
I'litirely  ci.ntiilned  in 
one  liKht,  diiinly 
bcKik.  Hniallcnough  to 

prK'krt. 

Hi^hly.inrpeHblct« 
the  eyi^  and  'to  the 
hnnd  is  tin;  new  eili- 
l.ioii  of  Sliakespcare. 
edir.fl  by  Israel  (iol- 
lant-K.  (In  AnierLca. 
till'  MfK'iriilliin  I'oui- 
piiiiy,lTli..pnl.lishfrs 

tli<'|>reviil1lnj(rH»lii.>n 
of  tiny  v..luii».H.eH.'h 
ri>iiliiiniiitf 


the 


I  |.l'.y,  ' 


n  lith 


ly  books  on  abt  BUBJKcra. 
One  of  the  hundBomest  books  of  the  acai 
volume  devoted  to  "Rugs"  (A.  C.  McClurg  _ 
hftiidliook  for  ready  reference,  by  Rosa  Belle  Holt  I** 
auUior  explains  the  history  and  technical  prooen*' 
riiK-weavlng,  and  then  taken  up  la  tarn  the  dilwtf 
viirieties  of  the  products  of  Egjpt,  Fenla,  Twikis- 
fJreece,  and  other  Oriental  iMiuatrle^  flnlshlni  wHk 
wmie  comments  on  Western  rae-wesTlDg  and  np- 
'I'lie  book  Is  lieantifully  manntactarvd  and  pMA 
with  very  wide  margins,  and  Is  espedallj  nouUt li  At 
colored  fulUpage  plates  showing  tba  Intricate  and  nti^ 
K'lteil  desiguHof  a  number  of  fanunwm^.  TIimi|W<* 
are  wonderfully  well  done;  and  that  the  dWari" 
artistic  softness  of  hue  of  *'''~  -mllj  twrlftil  irfp* 
Oriental  rug  shonld  be  raprodnoed  witb  mdi  ■■HMtk 
a  remarkuble feat  Tt  iaaTolame  that  «tci7MI«** 
liasany  tJisteforthisdepartnMBtof  art:  "  — " 
want  to  pomesH. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS. 


Mr,  Browneil's  weliknown  Hoi-k,  ■'  FreDcli  Art,"  h«s 
be«n  brought,  out  in  a  new  Hiid  eiilnryiil  editioi'  lu  ibe 
most  suni|ituous  form  by  Cb«rles  Stcibuer's  Sons.  Mr. 
Brownoll's  treatise  L-overs  both  claseicnl  and  coiitem- 
pomry  iiaiiitiiij;  mitt  sculpture  iu  France.  To  tlie  pres- 
ent edition  liiis  been  added  a  new  chapl«r  on  Rudln  and 
the  Institute,  which  pives  tbe  author  an  opportunity 


1  tlie   X 


lell  h 


i.>id- 


er(Hl  that  iiiiy  01 
of  Fren:;h  art  has  come 
to  the  front  within  tbe 
decaile  worthy  of  an  ad- 

The   notable   tentui 


this 


a  the 


Dolly 


illutitration,  oonsiHtiii^ot 
more  than  lifty  fiill-pii){e 
pfaotographn  of  tlie  most 
fHmoii.1  pnintingi*  of 
French  product  ion. 

With  tbe  aid  of  a  hos- 
pitable type  puKe,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  CumniinBis 
who  in  one  of  tbe  nioHt 
distinguished  American 
architects,  has  been  able 
to  compress  bin  valuable 
treatise  on  "  Architec- 
ture in  Italy"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)^  with 

nr&rly   five    hundred    il-         drawn    by  Howanl    Chandier 
lostrations,  into  two  dig-         Christy  (R.  n.  Uu-tobII). 
nifled  and  yet  not  bullty 

volumes.  Mr.  Ciimmiogs  recojfiiizes  that  the  complete 
hlstoryof  architecture  in  Italy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  and  he  haa  only  aimed  to  produce  a  narrative 
and  descriptive  history  which,  if  nece.isarily  incomplete 
from  the  stanilpoint  of  the  architectural  encyclopedia, 
wilt  lie  of  service  to  the  student  of  architecture  and 
nlao  to  the  geneial  reader  who  may  take  a  particular 
interest  in  thi^  field. 

A  second  e<Htio[i  is  publislied  in  this  country  hy  the 
Macmillan  Company  of  Mr.  Percy  Bate's  account  of 
"The  EnKlish  Pre- Kaphae lite  Painters."  Tbe  work 
aims  to  jiive  in  tbe  letter-press  and  illustrations  a  brief 
review  of  the  artists  who  have  painted  uniler  the  Pre- 
ttapbaelite  inspiration,  and  of  their  productions.  An 
o|iening  cliapter  Rives  an  account  of  tbe  formation  of 
tlie  Pre- Ku|ihar lite  BrotherlioiHl,  followed  by  achapter 
on  Foni  Miulox  IJniwn,  tbe  founder  of  Prr-Raphnelism, 
iitirl  then  K|)et.'iiil  chiipters  on  Hoinmu  Hunt,  Millals, 
Ko-tseiti.  Burne-.Tones,  and  tlio  other  notable  niemlters 
iif  tbe  brotherhocid.  Tlie  half-tone  reproductions  of  the 
typical  paint iuKH  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  are  mi- 
iiierous. — suflicienlly  inclusive  togive  the  general  reader 
n,  (.iinipreheiisive  idea  of  the  net  reiult  <if  the  movement. 
Prt.t.  -Inines  >t.  Hoppin,  who  fi>r  more  thiin  a  score  of 
years  held  the  chnir  of  art  In  Yule  University,  publishes 
■  his  autumn,  thriHigh  Iloughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  his 
volnmeon  "Great  KikjpIis  iu  Art  History."  The  work 
embraces  Italian  religious  piiiiitlng,  the  works  of  the 
Greek  sculptor  Ski>|Mis,  the  development  of  French 
Gothic  architecture,  and  the  Knglisb  Pre-Kaphaelites. 
There  are  hiilf-tone  re|iri«iiic lions  of  a  few  of  the  very 
greatest  works  of  art  in  ciich  e|iocli. 


VARIOUS  ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  PtTBLICATIONa. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  fetching  "  Dolly  Dialogues  "  are 
brought  out  this  autunin  by  H.  H.  Kussell  in  a  holiday 
edition  furnished  with  the  striking  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Howard  Chandler  Christy,  whose  conceptions  and  pen- 
stroke  have  proved  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  por- 
trayal of  tbe  piquant  Lady  Mickleham. 

In  S.  G.  Tallentyre's  "The  Women  of  the  Salons" 
(Longmans,  Green  8c  Co.)  there  are  successive  cbapt«rs 
giving  sketches  of  each  of  the  French  women  who  made 
the  Salon  period  brilliant,  logetlier  with  a  description 
of  the  famous  and  pious  Dr,  Tronchin.  Tbe  author's 
style  ia  easy  and  anecdotal,  and  his  task  is  aided  by 
many  beautifully  printed  t)ortralts  of  the  women  of 
whom  he  writes.  Indeed,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  charm- 
ingly dressed,  with  fine  paper  and  e.\cellent  letler-press, 
and  unusually  well-executed  photogravure  pictures. 

Tbe  very  ornamental  volume  of  Mrs.  BhLshfield's 
plas's,  "Masques  of  Cupid"  (Charles  Scrihner's  Sons), 
is  illustrated  most  pvofusely  and  sumptuously  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  I-Mwin  H.  Blashfield,  the  result  being 
a  book  mostBdniirably  fitl^d  for  holiday  and  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  There  are  four  dramas  contained  in  the 
octavo  volume;  "A  Surprise  Party,"  with  a  modern 
setting;  "The  I.«sser  Evil,"  a  medieval  drama;  "The 
Honor  of  the  CL-ftiuy,"  a  French  play  of  modern  times, 
and  "In  Cleon's  Garden,"  a  drama  with  its  scene  laidin 
ancient  Athens. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  publish  this  autumn  a  very  hand- 
some  and  thcjroughly  illustrated  edition  of  Motley's 
"The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  with  an  introduo- 
tion  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  professor  of  history 
at  Chicago  University.    There  is  a  most  comprehensive 
and  well-arranged  index,  and  the  type  is  distinctly  clear 
and  handsome.    The  unusual  feature  of  the  set  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  number  of  illustrations,  consisting  chiefly 
of  portraits  of  tbe  his- 
torical characters  con- 
cerned in  Motley's  mas- 
terpiece. 

Mr.  C,  D.  Gibson  ap' 
pears  in  the  sixth  an- 
nual volume  of  his 
drawings  in  the  series 
published  by  R.  H. 
Russell ;  the  present 
year  has  produced  "A 
Widow  and  Her 
Friends,"  in  which  the 
Inimitable  Gibson  char- 
acteristics are  used  to 
exploit  the  adventures 
of  a  fascinating  young 

A  most  imposing  and 
elaborate  volume  is  re- 
quired to  set  forth  the 
pniLTP  II  " Other FamousHomes 

of   Great   Britain  and 
(Sertnoedl  from   "Tlie  m«  of  ihe       ^1,^,^    Stories,"   edited 

ih'I^'p  Mgtiey  (t'  T.  Crawell  4  ''^  ^""^  ^-  ^-  Malan, 
Co.^.  and  published  by  G.  P, 

Putnam's    Sons.    A 
dozen  of  the  most  famous  homes  of  Great  Britain  fur- 
nish the  subjects  of  the  present  book  and  its  profuse 
illustrations. 
An  exceptionally  dainty   pocket  set  of  the   "Ijirk 
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Claiwics"  iB  offered  this  ChrUtmnit  by  Uoxey's,  Tbe 
eight  volumes,  containing,  reftpectively.  "  The  Story  of 
My  HcHrt,"  "  The  Lovt^  Suiiuebi  ot  Proteun,"  "  I^us 
Veneris,"  "The  Kubaiyat,"  " Barrnck-Kin)Mi  llalladK," 
"  Departmental  Ditties,"  "  Shakespeare'M  Somif  ts,"  «iid 
"  Ijove  1jett«ni  of  n  VioliiiiHt,"  are  bound  in  liniii  leather 
cuven*  o(  variegnteil  hues.  Tlie  type  U  litr^  Hiiil  clear, 
and  the  pretty  little  set  in  HtrikJu{{1y  well  iidHjitetl  for 
ChristniuH  prexeiitft  and  such  uriiaineiilal  purixneH. 

The  wurka  of  ThoninH  llulflnch  have  lieeu  retniblislied 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Go.  in  a  charniintf  trio  of  little  vul- 
nnieM  containing  "The  Age  of  Fable,"  "The  Age  o( 
Chivalry,"  and  "  IjegendK  of  Charlemagne."  BalHnch'H 
efforttogivetheHvemiceEngliKh  reader,  both  young  ami 
old,  the  real  feeling  for  medieval  und  mythological  lore 
itt  now  claanic.  Thin  lateit  form  of  thiH  highly  useful  and 
entertaining  work  is  extremely  convenient  iind  proiNtr. 

MeserH.  Crowell  &  V.o.  have  commemorated  the  aix- 
handredth  anuiverHnry  of  the  <leath  of  Chaucer  by  a 
new  e«1itioii  of  IiIh  works  in  two  volumes  in  which  we 
have  the  text  approveil  by  FrofcHKOr  Skeat.  The  intro- 
duction Ih  by  the  dlntlngutshed  (Chaucer  xcbolar,  I'ruf. 
T.  K.  IjOuiiHliury.  and  the  present  eililiim  is  equipped 
with  a  full  and  carefully  cilil«cl  gUiHsary  of  ol>Kolete  and 
archaic  wonls.  Thereareanunilierof  interentlng  iUns- 
trntiouB,  portraits,  and  reproductions  of  old  manuscript 
pages. 


Nearly  uniform  In  nine  and  mnke'ijp  with  tlu  Olm 

cer  volumes  are  the  complete  poetical  works  of  B(' 

Burua,  also  from  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Nathan  HmU 

Dole   contrifaaW  t 

conaiderableU). 

ftraphical  sketch,  od 

some  pfaotognm 
portraits  of  Hnrii 
sod  his  charartm, 

Henry  T.  COatHt 
Co.  have  done  i 
worthy  thing  ii 
bringing  ant  a  dcv 
and  revised  editiosit 
the  three  noveli  bf 
Gliiuibetb  Stoddni 
"The  MorgcMn,* 
*'  Temple  HouK.'ud 
•■Two  Men,"  »hicl 
captared  the  tAm» 
tion  of  Lowell  ai 
!'stad<lard  Hawthorne  a  groen- 
(Henry  T.  Coaws*  Co.).  Won  ago.     We  rtfO 

dac«  the  intcmdai 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Stoddard  from  the  f  rontlttplece  <A  "IW 
Morgesons,"  taken  from  an  old  dagaerreotype. 


(rpdiHwI)    [rom  "The 


SOME   BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 


IT  is  not  ofMu  that  the  members  of  a  scienlific  e.t- 
ploriug  expeilltion  are  able  to  have  the  results  of 
their  lalrars  presented  to  the  public  in  so  attractive  a 
form  as  is  the  case  with  the  Harriman  Alaska  Kx|ie<li- 
tiun  of  16tW.  The  pnblicnrion  of  the  two  beautiful  vol- 
nmea  which  narrate  the  travels  of  the  KClentistH  who 
went  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  K.  11.  Harriman  to  Alaska,  and 
describe  the  wunderriil  [latural  featnres  of  the  country 
which  they  visili'd,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  same 
muniflccni-e  which  fitted  out  the  expedition  and  con- 
ducted It  to  a  succetwfnl  close.  Other  more  technical 
papers  are  promised  for  later  publication  ;  but  fn.the 
present  volumes  only  tojiics  at  general  interest  are 
treated.  In  a  manner  very  far  removed  fniiii  the  ped- 
antry of  pufuiln  science.  The  cditiirslili)  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  l>r.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  wliile  the  prin- 
cipal fM>ntrihutions  wen-  made  by  Messrs.  John  Uur- 
roughs,  John  Mulr,  lli-oige  Bird  Griniiell,  William 
Healey  Dall,  Charles  Kccler,  ISernliard  V..  Ferniiw, 
William  II.  Brewer,  an.l  M.  h.  Wiwlibuin. 

The  natarid  scenery,  the  glaciers,  and  the  natives  of 
the  region  are  descri lied  in  these  chapters,  and  (hen'  are 
special  papers  on  the  binls  cif  Aliisks,  the  salmon  llsh- 
crius,  fox  fanning,  and  nther  intereHtirig  nnilters  wliich 
came  within  the  olwenatiun  nf  the  party  on  ils  two 
months' cruise.  Si-veial  "f  ilie  tiic-nils-rs  of  thi' I'xpeill- 
tiuu  contrilmteil  to  thcM' vuliinirs  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  pen.  The  a^ti>.t^,  Mr.  H.  Swiiin  ({ilTord,  Mr. 
Fred  S.  ]>.'llem)auKh,  .ind  .Mr.  I.i.uis  A.  FiuTl-cs,  w.-ra 
able  to  paint  the  portniiis  nf  viirions  niemliers  of  the 
animal  kingtium  ns  yet  little  knoivti  to  American  Hci- 
cnf  ists,  as  well  as  to  reprtsiiice  many  strikiiiK  feat  urea 
o(  natural  scenery.  Some  of  their  work  has  lieen  Km-- 
cessfully  reproduced  in  the  plates  which  are  lilsiriLlty 


tntersiiersed  through  the  volumes.  Many  photogra^ 
were  taken  by  members  of  the  party,  and  tt— 
are  also  utiliEed  iu  the  Illustration  of  the  wort.  Ii 
these  volumes  the  scientiQc  material  gathered  by  tta 
expedition  Is  made  available  to  the  wider  puUicinflib 
country  which  la  Interested  iu  all  that  perteim  to 
Alaska,  while  scientlflc  bodies,  niusewna,  and  nBlnr- 
slties  are  brought  into  touch  with  a  vast  range  ot  so 
and  important  facts.    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

Two  other  books  on  Alaska  have  Just  appeared.  Hr. 
Eugene  McElwaine's  "  The  Truth  About  Alaska*  gli« 
much  Information  about  the  gold-mining  IntaMU  of 
the  territory,  including  a  full  account  ot  C^pe  X<aM 
and  the  beach  mining  nt  that  place.  (Bradford,  h.: 
The  Xorth  StarPublishlngCo.}.  " Toniing  Aladvad 
the  Yellowstone,"  by  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  (PhilaU 
pfala ;  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.l,  haa  many  auggatioM 
for  the  traveler  intending  to  follow  the  Iwtter-kMnn 
lines  of  communication.  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  gital  ntiM- 
ber  ot  interesting  photographs  of  Alaakan  seeDMT. 
which  are  drawn  upon  to  illascrate  fala  book. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  late  Captain  Wel]bj,irftta 
British  army,  although  he  headed  a  si 

tion  ot  a  year's  duration  through  the  a 

known  land  iif  Abyssinia,  brought  bacfc  many  iw«.Im 
tiftc  tacts.  BisconcernwaschieflywiththepcapleaftM 
wild  region,  and  he  seems  to  have  aucoMided  lawtanlv 
tlietr  confidence  and  in  getting  to  anderatandlMrUto' 
syncrasies  as  no  other  Brltiah  offloer  «vrr  had.  Chpldi 
Wcllby's  little  party  was  made  up  entirely  otS^Hl^ 
Soudanese,  and  Abysalniana.  There  weia  only  tatf- 
fuiir  of  them,  and  they  served  their  iMidar  UlfefdlT 
Hnd  shared  with  him  the  adventnm  and  pchtf^ 
which  necessarily  accompany  aoch  a  JoanwyMhaMrii 


^ 
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through  portions  of  "Dnrkewt  ACi'icn."  The  printipnl 
value  of  liJH  book,  wa  Lliiuk,  lies  in  cho  insight  it  giv«s 
into  the  niiuinerHiinil  charactvristicH  of  Llio  untiveR.  The 
moot  intcresliiiK  ejiiaode  ilescriiied  by  Cnptnln  Weltby 
is  bis  meeting  with  King  Meiielik  and  liis  army  of  flfty 
thousand  AliysHiniiins.  Thi!<  ezpetHtton  through  "Un- 
known AbyHitinin"  nsH  m.ide  In  1300.  The  lollowinK 
yenr,  Captain  Wellby,  liiiving  n-juintil  IiIh  regiment  In 
South  Africa,  receiveil  vrounils  from  which  he  died  at 
Paardekop.    (HiirperH.) 

A  great   denl    of  iiiformntion   iilioiit   the    Madeira 
Inlnuds  has  been  incor|>orated  in  two  volumes  entitled 
"  The  I  Jind  of  the  Wine,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle 
(PhihidelpliJH  ;   Drexel  Biddle),     Wliile  these  islands 
linve  commonly  been  closely  assoeiated  with  Portugal 
OH  a  mother-country,  Mr.  Bitidle  detMirts  from  the  gen- 
eral cnstuin  of  previiiiia 
writers  in  treating  thtir 
history  as  dihtinct.    Oiv- 
iDg  to  the  fiict  tbat  tlie 
^fadeiriin  rncea   received 
a  btrge  admixture  of  for- 
efgD  blniid  througli  inter- 
iDari'iiige  of  the  original 
settlers  with  colonists 
fi-om  mnny  countries,  the 
tijitiveH()f  the  present  day 
differ    in    language,    ap- 
pearance, and  racial  char- 
ncttristics  from  the  Por- 
tuguese proper.    Mr.  Bid- 
die  has   ]nH<le   extensive 
researches  in  the  liistory 
of  the  ixlands,  and  has  dis- 
covered  miiny  curious  •■-'".  h.  b.  iveli.bv. 
tacla.     His  work  is  illus- 

trateil  from  pholiigraphs,  many  of  which  were  tuken 
by  the  author  himxelt. 

The  latest  Ixmk  of  Egyptian  travel  is  a  volume  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Bacon  describing  the  voyage  of  a  house- 
boat on  the  Nile  In  the  late  tall  of  1BB9  and  the  early 
weeks  of  1300  {Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  The  round 
trip  of  the  houseboat  covered  almut  400  miles  lietween 
tbe  first  and  second  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Besides  the 
experiences  which  other  travelers  In  Egypt  have  related, 
Mrs.  Bacon  has  a  story  of  her  own  to  tell  alwnt  the 
[leculiardifflcultlex  incident  to  fittingontacrnft  ofthls 
uniiue  description  and  navigating  the  uppiT  Nile  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  water  knowti  for  linndre.l'!  of  years.  A 
dozen  111  tlstrat ions  are  supplietl  fur  the  book  from  tlie 
water-color  ixiintiiifis  iif  Mr.  Biicon, 

"Footing  It  in  Franconia."  by  Briidford  Torrev 
(Houghton.  Jlifflin  &  Co.],  is  the  title  of  a  series  (if 
nature  studies  ma^lc  in  the  Fraiiconia  region  of  New 
Hanit>shire.  Spring,  siinimor,  mid  iintnnin  nrc  n>tii-p- 
aented  in  these  studies.  Kvery  While  Mimiitiiin  pnlhu- 
siast  will  recogniKe  in  Ilii>ni  many  a  description  of  fa- 
miliar scenes  and  phLces.  The  lMH>k  basan  interest  also 
fur  those  who  rare  for  the  smaller  things  in  the  nnimnl 
creation,  and  many  of  the  pases  inight  have  l)een  writ- 
ten from  tbe  Held  notes  of  a  naturalist. 

In  avcdnme  entitled  "S|>ort  Indeed"  (Philndelphia  : 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.).  Mr.  Thomns  Martiudale  re- 
counts nunierons  hunting  adventnres  in  Mainland  the 
great  Northwest.  The  illustration  of  his  iKiok  is  sup- 
pliwl  by  photouraphs  tnkcm  by  the  author  liimself. 

Mr.  George  Ilorton.  in  "Afoilern  Athens"  I.Scrlbnersl, 
not  only  describes  the  centerof  Tirecinn  civilization,  hot 


gives  not  a  little  information  a: 
Into  tlie  surrounding  coimtry.  He  offers  suggestionts 
for  example,  regarding  several  wheeling  tours  that 
may  be  taken  from  Atliena  ;  "for  instance,  to  Marousi, 
KephlB.sia,  Kleusia,  Marathon,  Corinth."  "Tot'torinth, 
sixty  miles,  about,  la  a  mostsaCisfactory  and  interesting 
run  (or  a  devotee  of  the  wheel."  The  author  warns 
wheelmen  against  the  dogs  of  the  country,  but  says 
that  one  will  have  no  trouble  it  be  dismount  and  drive 
them  off  with  a  stone.  The  drawings  which  accom- 
pany the  text  arc  tlie  work   of    Mr.   Curwiii    Kniipp 

A  volume  on  "Tlie  Desert,"  by  Prof.  John  C  Van 
Dyke  (Scribners),  supplements  that  author's  " Nature 
for  Its  Own  Sake"  in  giving  further  "studies  In  natural 
appearances."  The  liook  has  to  do  with  the  vast  region 
stretching  across  Arizona  and  Sonora.  down  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  scene  that  has  more  than  oiice  been  dismisseil  by 
travelers  as  a  barren  one,  but  which  is  full  of  s'lgges- 
tions  to  one  approaching  it,  as  Profe.'isor  Van  Dyke 
<loeH,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Among  tbe  topics 
treated  in  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  chapters  are  "  The  Make  of 
the  Desert,"  "Desert  isky  and  Clouds,"  "Illusions," 
"(Cactus  and  Grease  Wood,"  "Desert  Animals,"  "  Me- 
sas ainl  Foot-Hills,"  and  "  Mountain  Barriers."  Taken 
as  A  whole,  the  book  affords  an  excellent  description  of 
a  portion  of  our  country  too  often  treated  with  disdain 
by  the  Impatient  globe-trotter. 

Dr.  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  tor  thirty  years  a  missionary 
in  Turkey,   has  written  an   important  book   entitled 
"Constantinople  and  Its  Problems"  (Revell).    In  this 
volume,  Dr.  Dwight  not  only  pictures  the  city  and  its 
people  as  they  may  be  seen  hy  the  observant  traveler  of 
to-day,   but  he  discns.ws 
many  problems  in  Turk- 
ish  social  and   religious 
life,  and  analyzes  modem 
conditions  as  they  are  re- 
Tealed  in  the  Turkish 
metropolis.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
kish  I 


KChOI 


Dr. 


D  wight's 
the  Turkish  educational 
system  afford  much 
gronn<l  for  encourage- 
ment regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  the  people. 
The  latest  volume  of 
Mil.  .*,  J,  oHBKSL  ninnr,i.  Professor   lAnciani's  ar- 

chfeologicnl  studies  Is 
entitled  "New  Tales  of  Old  Rome"  {Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.).  It  contAlns  parts  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Seotland,  In  m99-19n0.  As 
in  the  case  of  I>anclani's  earlier  publications,  the  new 
volume  is  richly  illustrated.  This  series  of  works  Is 
IlidiKpenaable  to  all  who  are  following  the  trend  o( 
recent  research  In  historic  Rome. 

Many  readers  of  Mr.  John  Miiir's  admirable  sketches 
of  our  national  parks  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Atltintlf  Mtinthlii  will  be  grateful  for  an 
illustrated  volume  In  which  these  various  essays  have 
l>een  brought  together.  Mr.  Muir  has  written  with 
especial  fullness  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
tbe  Yoseniite,  but  the  other  parks  of  the  far  West  are 
deserihiil  in  tbe  opening  paper,  and  there  Is  a  separate 
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chiiptfr  on  the  Seqnnin  ntiil  <ii>neral  Gntiit  Natioaiil 
FurkH.    (TIouKiiton,  ^[iffli^  &  Cu.) 

"The  We«iex  o(  TU'imjw  lUnly"  is  the  title  at  n  new 
roliiiuu  written  \iy  Itcrtram  C.  A.  Wiixllu  taiA  illiis- 
Initiil  hy  Kilniunil  II.  New  (Jiiiin  Liiiie).  TliJH  iiiti-rest- 
Ing  iHHik  In  nuule  ii|i  nFnwrii's  iitileHcriptlonH  of  llie 
liienlitii-H  of  Air.  Hnnly'H  iinvel/t.  Tlii>  iiliistrator  wenis 
to  liiive  c(i<>iHTate*l  uircrlivfly  witli  tlii.-  antlior  in  t)i« 
minute  explorntioii  of  tlii-Hn  vnrioiis  Willi  ties.  AA- 
inireiNodliinb-Hwril- 


t  tlie  Rcetii 
the  (lilTerent  tiileH 


■  \\\ 


volume. 

Aneut«rtaiuin({ti>m- 
pitiiiiin  for  the  viKitor 
toth^RiiKlixhliikeilis- 
trict  i«  t%  volume  hy 
Mr.ArthnrD.Ilrailley. 
entitled  "]Ii|;liw»yH 
nn<]  HywayH  iu  tlie 
].Akp  DiHtrif.-t"  (Mac- 
mlltnii),  with  illUHtrH- 
tlons  by  JiiK«-pb  Peii- 
nell.  TlifH  book  is  full 
of  historicul  lore,  aciil 


Is,  besides,  proTidtdiritt 
A  niAp  designed  wHk 
special  reference  to  tbe 
needs  of  the  cyc1i*tDTp» 
destrian. 

Thraagh  a,  series  (■(»• 

tertaining  books  on  Ed- 

ropean  travel,  Mr.  Clillon 

Jobnson's  lit«niT7  nwth- 

otls   have   became  tiiirlj- 

well  knan-n  totheAnm. 

lean  reading  public   Mr. 

Johnson  makefi  murbof 

first   inipreiwjons.    Cran- 

las  to  H  country  for  the 

Br»t   time,   be  jot^  doirD 

jui.  CLiFTUx  JOHKBOS.  ni)teH  ou  tbc  people  and 

tile  itiHtltutioDaasbeHM!^ 

them.    His  view  is   franklj-   from    tbe   outaiiie;  kcA 

u'linCever  may  be  xald  of  the  fanlt-s  of  nucb  a  view,  it 

iTrtainly  ban  tlic  positive  merit  of  originality.    Ai  Mr. 

.Tohnson  deMcribes  bis  experiences  abroad  we  becoiw 

inure  and  more  interested  In  them    because  of  thfir 

FreshnmH  and  freedom  from  conventionality.    Itshoold 

lie  wiiil,  alMi,  that  the  pliotograpbs  with  which  Mr. 

JuhnMtu*M  works  are  always  liberally  illustrated  Bt  «i 

inirubly  Into  the  general  plan  of  bis   books.     Ur.  John- 

sou's  latest  boc)k  is  an  account  o(  tearing  in  Ireland, 

entitled  "  The  L<1«  of  the  Shamrock."    (Macmillan.) 
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THE  new  volume  in  the  Rev.  Cyril."  T.  Bi-ady's  serii's 
ofIiattl('nari'iitiveMiKdcvute<lto"Cnliinial}''i(;hls 
nudFiKhtcrH''(MeClare,  Philli|)s&Cr>.).  ItineludesHe- 
couulsof  many  of  the  imifortant  eii^aKementa  fimghc 
oil  the  American  continent  prior  to  the  War  of  the 
Kevolution.  A  Qoteworthy«feature  of  this  book  is  the 
author'H  eHtlmnfe  of  Ueneral  nmddock,  whose  mi^fni-- 
tune  it  ■v.-a.n  to  be  known  w*  the  central  lixure  in  a  dis- 
aiitruiis  dcfitat  sustaineil  by  the  EngliKh  an<l  Amerk'uu 
armieR  in  the  French  and  Iinlian  War.  Air.  Brady  ad- 
mits that  llroildiick  had  KerlmiH  fanlti ;  thiit  he  was 
"  arrottiinl,  imperious,  slublKini.  self-willed,  and  hanl ; "' 
but  be  hiilils  that  these  faults  are  more  than  counter- 
iNilauced  lij  his  virtues,  and  that,  as  the  lirMt  llritish 
offii»?r  to  (imiluet  »  camjudKii  aKnlrist  Indiniiii  in  the 
Aiiiericaii  wllderiieHts  he  was  iK-rforce  dooinHl  to  defeat 
nnleiaiponwsHedof  the  genius  which  would  enable  bim 
to  adapt  himself  to  unknown  and  itufamlllar conditions. 
Mr.  BrailyKlvi'snn  aeeolint  of  ( General  Bnulduck's  lon^ 
and  distlnguisheil  sen-Ue  In  Ihe  British  arniv,  and.  in 
view  »r  th<-  lenienny  exti'iidiil  to  (ienernl  Biiller  for  his 
recent  mi^'rortuni'tin  South  Africa,  it  would  s<-eni  lliat 
BraddiH-k  xas  lianlly  iles(>n-{ngof  the  obloijUy  lo  which 
l»th  the  Kiigllsh  ami  the  Americans  Iotik  "»I<>  cniisittni'd 
liis  memi>ry. 

One  of  the  Vale  liicentcnntal  pulilicjit  ions  is  a  viilnnie 
of  "Essays  In  Historical  (^ritinism,"  by  I'nif.  E.iwiird 
G.  Bourne  (StTibner;-).  Of  thesi>  essays  Ihe  loiijri"-!  "n'l 
most  jmiiortiiiit  is  ['nlith'il  "The  J.t'Kciiil  of  Miircus 
Whitman,"  and  is  devoliii  tr)  an  atti-inpt  to  ^•llc>^^■  (he 
unreality  of  the  fniinilatinn  on  ivliii-h  Itiis  rcsf.il  fur 


popular  belief  that  Marco*  Whitawn, 
more  than  any  other  one  man,  wu  iv 
s[K>usil)le  for  saving  the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  Unlwd 
SiiiCes.  Profeswor  Bourne  presents  in  tnll  tfae  licnwy 
history  of  the  story  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed.  The 
same  ifround  has  recently  been  traversed  by  anotker 
historical  schotar,  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry  ("Ntfcni 
Wliitman  and  the  Early  Days  of  Oregon"),  who  ix- 
rives  at  [liametrieally  opposite  conoluslona  from  tlKM 
of  I'rofessor  Bourne.  The  testimony  which  toaeccplcd 
as  reliable  by  Dr.  Mowry  is  examined  and  put  aside  M 
unworthy  of  credence  by  Professor  Bonmo.  The  whole 
enseisonereqniringanicety  of  discrimination  anchM 
few  historical  students  posaeaa,  not  to  speak  of  tte 
iiuiltitiide  of  Americans  who  have  read  what  Praftnar 
Itourne  calls  the  "Whitman  Legend"  In  so  many 
iKHiks  and  magazinea  for  so  many  years  that  they  taM* 
rc'ine  to  accept  it  as  biftorical  trath.  To  thooe  whoeu 
divest  themselves  of  bios  In  the  matter,  PrafMaae 
Bourne's  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  wxA 
w  ritten  on  both  sides  of  tbe  qneatlon  win  fas  of  liM- 
e.'^t,  even  if  it  fails  to  conrinoe. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Somnel  Adams  DnkA 
"  N'ew  F^ngland  Legenda  and  Folk-Lore  "  (Llttla,  Bnn 
&  Co.)  there  have  been  Incorporated  fifteen  adilllliwal 
leuc>iidH.  Among  these  is  the  legend  of'TOeTdbd 
.Minister,"  the  origin  of  Hawthomv's  atoiy,  "The  iB^ 
inters  Black  Veil."  In  another  chapter  te  giTB  tka 
oriftinof  Hawthorne's  tale  of  "Tha  Great  CkA  '' 
From  first  lo  last  the  book  oontalna  »  Bf^'t  >■ 
miliar  New  Biiglnnd  stories  which  wUl  faa  n 
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by  Yankees  in  every  clime.  Many  important  additions 
hnve  also  Iteen  iimde  W  the  illustrations,  especially  in 
thv  way  of  plinti^vapliic  reproductions. 

A  new  Huliject  hHs  l>pen  hit  upon  by  Mary  Sltton  Pep- 
per in  tlie  volume  entilled  "  Maiduand  Matrons  at  New 
Krance"  (I,illle,  Brown  Sc  Co.).    In  Miss  Pepper's  opin- 
ion, the  piiitieer  women  of  Canndn  do  not  suRer  by  com- 
parison with  their  New  England  contemporaries,  the 
I'ilgrini  niolherH  and  the  women  who  helped  in  found- 
ing the  settlement  of  .^[llssnchusetts  Bay.    Miss  Pepper 
dt-Heriljes  in  dim  the  pi- 
oneer women  of  Acadia, 
Ihoseof  (ji]e>)ecand  Mon- 
treal, and  tlie  women  wlio 
cnme  to  New  Krance  af- 
ter   tlie    ndvuiil     of    the 
Carinmm  Rviriment. 

In"Thf  French  Bevo- 
liitionaiid  Heligioiis  Ke- 
form"  iScriimers),  Pn>(. 
William  M.  Sloane,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  gives 
an  account  iif  ecclesiart- 
tlcal  legislation  and  it« 
influence  iin  nlfairs  in 
P'rancp  from  17t«  lo  USU. 

Professor   Sloane    lias  cbof.  wm.  ii.  bioank. 

tnaile  a  study  of  thi>  orig- 
inal authorities  on  tjils  ppi-iod,  and  his  text  is  anno- 
tnled  with  references  to  these  authorities.  The  work  is 
luirtienlarly  suggestive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
nni'lern  movement  in  France  tor  the  dispossession  of 
the  weiiUliy  religious  orders. 

The  fullest  anil  most  authoritative  account  o(  the 
Tower  of  Jjondon,  written  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  W. 
llepworth  Dixon,  is  presented  in  a  new  holiday  library 
e<liti<in  of  two  volumes  iCrowell),  with  many  |>ortraits, 
«ngraviiigs,  and  other  illustrations.  Mr.  Dixon,  by 
fureful  search  o(  the  Tower  records,  was  able  to  glean 
luitiiv  facts  relating  to  stale  prisoners  that  had  not  l>een 
where.    Tliese  volumes  are  full  o(  sidelights 
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a  full 
11  of  1900,  which  he  en- 
iLtles  •■China  in  Couv.dsion"  (Kevell).  Dr.  Smith's 
iildliry  lis  an  interpreter  of  Chinese  life  had  been  recog- 
nixeci  ill  liiis  enmitiy  long  l>e[ore  the  disastrous  out- 
tn-eiik  whh'ti  fiinns  the  subject  of  these  volumes.  As  a 
repreM'nl.ii  ive  Ajntrii'iin  missionary,  longon  the  ground 
1111(1  I'oiinlj  familiar  with  ihe  situation,  un  one  per- 
liiips  i~  lii-tli'r  ({iialilieil  tu  write  a  truthful  and  impar- 
tiiil  nariiitive  of  events  as  he  saw  them.  Dr.  Smith  is 
aide  from  his  own  knowleiige  to  contribute  im|>ortant 
fai'is  rehii  i\\-  lo  the  long  chain  of  circiuii stances  which 
led  11])  to  the  llnxer  outbreak  in  the  spring  of  KNIO. 

Another  valuable  iKiok  on  China  has  come  from  the 
iwn  of  Dr.  W.  A,  P.  Martin,  president  of  Ihc  Chinese 
Imperial  University.  This  is  "The  I^>re  of  Cathay" 
(Hevell).  a  sul}staiitiul  volume  treating  of  the  intellec- 
tiiiil  life  of  China,  a  sllliject  which  has  heretofore  been 
iii"-ii  im|">ifetrlyundi'rstooil  by  Western  nations.  "The 
IjiiTf  of  Ciitli;iv"  coiiiplemeDts  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay." 
in  which  Dr  M:irliu  presents  the  active  lifeof  the  Chi- 
nese. Dr.  M^irtio  writes  from  knowledge  such  as  few 
Western  mi'U  ijossess  on  such  topics  as  "  China's  Con- 
tribution tu  Arts  atid  r-ciences,"  "Chinese  Literature," 
and  "  Kellgiun  and  Philosophy  of  the  Chinese.'' 


The  volume  entitled  "South  Africa  a  Century  Ago" 
(DiHld,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  made  up  of  letters,  hitherto  un- 
published, written  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
years  I7UT-1S0I  by  tlie  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  The  letters 
were  atldressed  to  Lord  Mtlville,  who  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible tor  the  annexation  of  Cape  Colony  by  the  Brit- 
ish. These  letters,  l>esidea  giving  vivitl  descriptions  of 
South  Africa,  offered  many  suggestions  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  an<1  the  conciliation  of  the 
Uutch. 

Mr.  Frederic  W,  Unger  is  a  young  newspaper  man 
who  had  the  unusual  experience  of  representing  an 
English  newspaper,  Mr.  Peai'son'a  D<iily  Expreag,  with 
the  Boer  army.    For  some  time  before  this,  however, 
Mr.  Unger  had  accompanied  the  P'nglish  troops,  and  had 
made  many  friends  among  the  oflicers  and  correspond- 
ents attached  to  I^ord  Kolierts'  forces.    After  he  joined 
the  Boers,  Mr,  Unger  acknowledged  a  change  in  his 
personal  sympathies  in  the  conflict.    He  was  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  Boer  leaders,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  i^illiculty  at  times  for  him  to  resist  the  Boer 
appeals  to  bis  American  patriotism.    The  volume  in 
which  Mr.  Unger  hiin  recounted  his  experiences  is  en- 
titled  "With   Bobs  .ind 
KrUger"   (Henry  T. 
Ccates  &  Co.),  and  is  il- 
lustrated from  photo- 
graplis  t.akeD  by  the  an- 
thorhimself.    One  of  the 
brightest  chapters  in  the 
liook  is  an  account  of  Mr 
Unger'a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  good  one-volume 
history  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Everett 
Tomliusou  (I>oubleday, 
Page  &  Co.).  Mr.  Tom- 
liuson  has  had  experi- 
ence as  a  lecturer  on  his 
REV.  cvHirs  T.  BHADV,  thcmc,  and  has  learned 

what  topics  most  Inter- 
est the  general  public.  He  has  wisely  avoided  the 
tendency  of  many  writers  on  the  Revolution  to  con- 
flne  tliemselves  to  the  deeds  of  the  leaders,  but  has 
sought,  on  the  other  hand,  t«  present  as  graphically  as 
possible  the  experiences  of  the  people  themselves  in 
fighting  the  war.  I'he  illustration  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  reprmliictions  of  old-time  engravings. 

The  general  plan  and  purpose  of  the  series  of  "His- 
turic  Towns"  (Putnams)  has  been  set  forth  more  than 
once  in  this  magHBine,  in  connection  with  notices  of  the 
separate  volumes  as  they  appeared.  The  series  Is  now 
brought  to  a,  close  by  the  issue  of  the  fourth  volume, 
devoted  to  "Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  States." 
This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  was  projected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev,  I.yman  P,  Powell,  while  the  chap- 
ters on  the  several  towns  were  contributed  by  especially 
igualifled  writers.  The  class! Hcati on  of  Minneapolis, 
at.  Paul,  Kaii,sas  City,  Denver,  Spokane,  and  Portlaod 
among  "historic"  communities  may  slightly  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  conservative  Down-Easter.  But  if 
tliese  towns  can  boast  of  little  history  in  the  traditional 
sense,  they  are  at  least  intimately  associated  with  the 
making  of  liistory,  for  are  they  not  landmarks  of  Amer- 
ican national  expansion  f 


BIOGRAPHIES   AND   MEMOIRS. 


WHIIjE  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  the 
personality  of  Rol)ert  I^juis  Stevenson  is  best 
revealed  in  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  published  let- 
ters, all  admirers  of  Stevenson  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Grahum  Halfour  for  his  elal>orate  two-volume  life 
of  Steven8(m,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press  (Scrib- 
ners).  Mr.  Halfour  has  adhered  to  the  old  and  ai>- 
proved  custom  of  making  the  subject,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, tell  his  own  stouy  through  extracts  from  letters 
and  other  materials.  His  task  in  the  main  has  been 
that  of  collecting  and  bringing  t^)gether  the  biograph- 
ical fragments.  The  public  may  well  Ixi  thankful  that 
this  work  has  .fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  genuine  lit-er- 
ary  arti.st,  as  well  as  one  whose  relations  to  Stevenson 
were  such  as  to  insure  a  just  and  appreciative  biog- 
raphy. While  from  one  point  of  view  there  was  possi- 
bly less  need  of  siu'h  a  work  in  Stevenson's  case  than  is 
commonly  true  of  men  so  distinguished  as  Stevenson, 
it  is  still  a  satisfaction  to  liave  a  connected  and  well- 
wrought  record  of  the  all-t(Kvbrief  life  of  that  gifted 
Scot. 

Another  piece  of  literary  biography  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  *' Alfred  Tennyson"  (I)odd,  Mead  &  Co.).  So 
far  as  biographical  detail  is  concerned,  this  little  vol- 
ume could,  of  course,  add  nothing  to  the  elalwrate  two- 
volume  biography  by  Lord  Tennyson.  Mr.  Lang's  ef- 
fort has  been  rather  to  interpret  Tennyson's  poetry. 
It  is  by  his  poetry,  rather  than  by  his  opinion.s,  as  Mr. 
Lang  views  the  matt<er,  that  Tennyson  must  live  in 
history.  In  8up|)ort  of  this  view  he  cites  the  case  of 
Milton,  whose  poetry  has  certainly  survived  his  ideas. 
Mr.  I/ang  has  for  many  years  ranked  among  the  first  of 
the  English  critics,  and  it  is  for  his  critical  estimate  of 
Tennyson  that  the  present  volume  will  be  chiefly  valued. 

The  letti^rsof  John  Richard  Green  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
(.Macmillan).  The  author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the 
English  People"  died  in  middle  life,  before  his  extremely 
useful  work  as  lnt<?rpreter  of  English  history  had  l)een 
completed,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  that  he 
could  have  written  would  have  a  more  enduring  fame 
than  the  one  work  which  first  gave  him  reputation,  and 
which  is  now  regarded  almost  lis  a  classic  in  two  con- 
tinents. Little  has  been  known — in  America,  at  least — 
concerning  the  historian's  personality.  Tlie  numerous 
letters  now  publisheil  serve  t^>  give  us  vivid  impressions 
of  the  personal  (piality  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  literary  excellence  of  "  A  Short  History  of  t  he  Elng- 
lish  I'eople." 

Perhaps  the  interesting  volume  by  Arthur  Granville 
Bradlej',  entitled  "Owen  Glyndwr  and  the  ijast  Strug- 
gle for  Welsh  Independence,''  would  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  biograpiiy,  so  little  of  personal  detail  being  known 
relative  U)  the  hero  of  the  book.  The  hero's  deeds,  how- 
ever, have  lived  in  history,  and  a  peculiar  glamour  at- 
t4iches  to  his  name  as  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  soldier-patriots  of  Wales.  Mr.  Bradley  has  wisely 
included  in  his  volume  a  brief  sketch  of  Welsh  history 
*is  an  introduction  to  the  presi^ntation  of  the  period  in 
which  Owen  is  the  central  figure.  Owen's  career,  it 
may  l^e  j-aid  for  the  sake  of  locating  liini  in  English  his- 
tory, occupied  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
first  sixteen  j'ears  of  the  fifteentii  centuries. 


''  F^nelon,  His  Friends  and  His  Enemies,  1051-1713." 
by  E.  K.  Sanders  (LongmanH),  is  the  latest  attempt  to 
present  the  striking  facts  in  the  life  uf  the  great  French 
prelate.  Although  F^uelon'S  celebrated  work,  "Tti^ 
nuuiue,"  is  of  a  semi-political  character,  most  of  bis 
writings  were  purely  theological.  It  was,  indeed,  for 
suspected  heresy  that  F^nelon  sufTured  banishmeBt 
from  the  French  court  in  the  time  of  religioas  intole<- 
ance.  F^nelou  will  always  be  remembered  asopposiiig 
conversions  by  force,  and  as  dealing  gently  with  lU 
accused  of  heresy. 

A  new  life  of  Peter  Ab^lard  has  been  written  by 
Father  Joseph  McCabe  (Putnams).  This  is  the  fiiit 
complete  presentation  of  Ab^lard^s  career  that  hasbccii 
made  in  the  English  language  since  the  work  of  Beriog- 
t'jn,  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century.  Father  Me- 
(.'alje  is  well  equipped,  by  reason  of  his  monastic,  scho- 
lastic, and  ecclesiastical  experiences,  as  an  interpreter 
of  Al>^lard'8  personality.  The  pathetic  story  of  AMhud 
and  H41oi.se  receives  judicious  treatment  at  the  h«Dd$ 
of  Father  McCabe.  In  judging  of  Ab^lard-s  monl 
delinquencies.  Father  McCalie  is  more  charitable  tbaft 
most  Engli.sh  writers  have  lieeu. 

From  the  press  of  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York,  we  hive 
received  a  new  edition  of  the  new  life  of  Dante  which  iii 
translated  and  illustrated  by  Dante  Gabriel  Roseetu. 
This  remarkable  autobiography,  or  ''autopsycboloey,'' 
as  Rossetti  has  termed  it,  covers  Dante's  youth  till 
about  his  twenty-seventh  year.  The  work  isfamilitr 
to  all  students  of  Dante,  and  even  before  the  present 
translation  was  made  it  had  been  known  to  English 
readers  in  part  through  partial  translations. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
biographies  that  to  write  a  new  one  at  this,  late  div 
which  should  contiun  any  fresh  material  of  consequeiue 
would  seem  a  hoi>eless  undertaking.     To  write  a  formal 
biography,  however,  was  not  the  task  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis  .set  before  himself  in  the  preparatioo 
of  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson"  (Lippincott).    Mr. 
Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  departed  about  as  £v 
from  the  lines  of  the  conventional  biography  as  oonld 
l)e  imagined,  altliough  he  has  utilized  as  much  bio- 
graphical material  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  br 
more  than  most  of  them.    His  treatment  is  topical 
rather  than  chronological.     Such  chapter-headings  as 
''Jefferson  as  a  Farmer,"  ** Jefferson  as  a  Lawyer.* 
"Jefferson  in  Office,"  'Meffersonian  Simplicity,"  "Jrf- 
ferson's  Friends  and  His  Enemies,-'  "  Founder  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,"  "Jefferson  as  a  Poiittcian," 
'Mefferson^s  Religious  Views,"  and  *'  Jefferson^  Serriee 
to  Sc*ience"  serve  very  well  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
something  of  the  method  of  Mr.   Curtis*  book.   The 
large  use  which  he  makes  of  anecdotal  material  abo 
gives  a  unique  interest  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Nornian  HapgoocVs  "George  Washington"  (Mi•^ 
millan)  is  characterized  by  an  unusual  amount  of  "]>* 
dicious  quotation,"  and  also  by  many  pages  of  gnphk 
narrative  and  description.  It  has  not  been  dUtomaiT 
heretofore,  in  brief  biographies  of  eminent  men,  to  ptf 
the  reader  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  Boaroaa  of  U^ 
tory.  In  this  case,  however,  the  method  adopted  Iv 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  not  only  greatly  enhanced  tha  U^ 
topical  value  of  his  work*  but  haa  at  the  aanM  ttoM 
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Hdded  to  its  intrinsiu  Interest.  We  sbouM  like  Ui  see 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Hapgood  followed  by  oClier 
bioijrapherH  uf  our  natioiml  worthii^s. 

Within  H  few  weeks   tliere   have  appeared  the  bi- 
ographies nl   two  Ainerican   wonien    who   years   ago 
achieved  nnlional  reputatioas,  each  in  her  own  sphere 
It  happens   also,    that    the    public  careers   of    these 
distinguished  women  were  almost  conterminous.    Miss 
Mary  A.  I)o<lge  tvas  known  to  the  American  public 
n  quarter  of  a,  century  ago  as  "Gail  Hamilton,"  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  little  group  ot  newspaper 
correspondents  who  made  known  to  the  world  the  foi- 
bles of  our  public  men  in  the  period  succeeding  the 
Civil  War.    In  the  two  voluniesjust  published,  entitled 
"  Gail   Hamilton's   Liife 
ID  Letters,'' edited  by  H. 
Augusta  Dodge  (Lee  & 
Shepard),   a  large  maas 
of  Miits  Dodge's  private 
find   family  correspond- 
ence  haabeen  made  pub- 
lic.   The  interest  of  the 
reikding  pulillc  will  at- 
tAch  more  especially,  we 
think,  to  the  sec<ind  vol- 
ume, in  which  the  years 
ol  Miss  Dodge's  Mojourii 
at  the  national  capital 
are   covereil.      In    these 
familiar  letters  there 
are    innumerable   refer- 
ences to   the  statesmen 
and  lawgivers  of  the 

perioii,  and  a  special  in-  "'^^  mauy  a.  dodoe. 

<lex  of  prominent  names 

has  l>een  appended  to  the  volume.  In  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  (she  died  in  1896),  MJss  Dodge  was  busily  en- 
Kage<l  in  preparing  the  biography  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
who  was  a  distant  relative. 

Miss  Clara  Morris,  although  some  years  younger  than 
Miss  Dodge,  wou  renown  as  an  actress  early  in  tlie  sev- 
enties, just  at  the  time  when  "Gail  Hamilton  "was  be- 
coming famous  as  a  Washington  correspondent.  The 
career  ot  Miss  Morris  as  an  actress  is  related  in  a  vol- 
ume entitleil  "Life  on  the  Stage,"  being  her  personal 
experiences  and  recollections  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.). 
Ciiusual  literary  ability  is  revealed  in  these  recollec- 
tions.  The  story  Is  skillfully  told,  and  the  book  throwa 
much  light  on  the  progress  and  deve!()pment  of  the 
drama  in  this  country,  especially  In  the la.sl third o(  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  a  child.  Miss  Morris  had  acted 
in  the  same  conipitny  with  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the 
ansassiti  of  Linmln.  This  is  one  of  the  gloomy  episodes 
In  the  volume,  but  there  are  plensanter  pages  In  which 
she  gives  delightful  reminiscences  ol  Edwin  Booth, 
with  wliom  she  "starred"  in  later  vears. 

Mr.  Fred  Mather's  "Men  I  Have  Fished  With,"  an 
inimitable  series  of  sketches  originally  contributed  to 
Fiirent  and  Sti-Kiim  and  afterward  reprinted  in  book 
form,  haa  been  followed  by  a  second  series  ot  sketches 
entitled  "My  Angling  Friends"  (New  York:  Forest 
and  Stream  Publishing  Company).  Tliese  friends  of 
Mr.  Mather  fnchide  a  numlwr  of  very  well-known  an- 
glers—President Arthur,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Con- 
Bressman  Cumniings,  Ned  Buntline,  and  otiier  distin- 
guished devotees  of  the  rod.  Headers  ot  Mr.  Mather's 
humorous  contributions  to  FnrrM  und  stream  will  also 
be  grateful  for  a  tevt  pnges  of  biogrnphical  matter  con- 


cerning Mr.  Mather  himself  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume. 

The  life  ot  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  famous  paator 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  by  his  son.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  will  be  read  with 
eager  interest  by  admirers  of  the  great  preacher  in  two 
continents.  Beginning  with  boyhood  days  in  Ireland, 
the  son  treats  of  his  father's  career  as  student  and 
preacher,  as  a  commissioner  of  education  at  Dublin,  and 
as  one  ot  the  foremost  representatives  of  Irish  Protest- 
antism. Then  came  the  journey  to  the  United  States 
which  resulted  In  the  call  to  the  New  York  church  sod 
his  acceptance,  followed  by  thirty  years  of  distinguished 
service  and  leadership  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  story  throughout  is  of  unusual  personal 
interest.    (Revell.) 

The  latest  issues  in  the  "  Riverside  Biographical 
Series"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  are  sketcbe.4  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  by  Henry  W.  Boynton. 

Thesecond  edition  of  "Who's  Who  In  America"  (Chi- 
cago :  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.)  has  been  almost  universally 
commended.  It  is  a  larger  book  than  the  iirst  edition, 
containing  11,551  names,  as  against  8,803  in  the  first. 
Many  improvements  have  been  introduced,  notably  the 
inclusion  ot  parentage  in  the  life  sketches.  A  special 
effort  has  also  been  made  to  secure  complete  lists  ot  all 
the  published  books  of  authors.  It  is  believed  by  the 
editor  that  the  present  edition  ot  "Who's  Who  in 
America"  contains  the  most  complete  list  of  living 
American  authors  and  their  works  which  is  now  extant. 
,  The  plan  of  the  great  "  Dictionary  ot  National  Biog- 
raphy (Macniillan),  as  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the 
late  George  Murray  Smith,  excluded  the  sketches  of  all 
persons,  however  eminent,  who  were  living  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  ot  the  work.  The  publication  was  In 
progress,  however,  for  fifteen  years,  and  during  that 
time  many  eminent  meu  and  women  died  after  their 
due  alphabetical  place  was  reached.  This  fact  has 
made  proper  and,  in  a  sense,  necessary  the  publication 
ot  a  supplement  containing  sketehes  of  many  recently 
deceased  celebrities.  The  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
has  also  seen  fit  to  in- 
clude in  the  three  vol- 


as  a  supplement  the 
sketches  of  some  two 
hundred  persons  acci- 
dentally omitted  from 
previous  volumes. 
Among  the  important 
sketches  are  those  ot 
Matthew  Arnold, 
Archbishop  Benson, 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
Richard  D.  Black- 
more,  Mrs.  Catherine 
■  Booth,  John  Bright, 
Robert  Browning,  Sir 
Edward  Bu rue- Jones, 
the  Duke  ot  Argyll, 
HISS  ci.ARA  Moaais.  T)tia.a  Church,  Lord 

Randolph  Churchill, 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Ijord  Coleridge,  Wllkie  Collins, 
Bishop  Creighton,  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  ("Lewis 
Carroll"),  George  Du  Maurier,  Edward  Augustus 
Freeman,  James  Anthony  Fronde,  William  E.  Glad- 
stone, and  Liord  Herschel. 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN   AND   YOUNG    PEOPLE 


"P'HK  output  of  bookn  fur  clijldren  anil  young  people 
1  hns  been  tui  viist  hihI  Tiirii-il,  iiinl  il  jkhi  tlie  whole 
■w  excellent,  tor  Hevi-rn1  years  jmst  tlial-  it  is  hnrcUy  to 
lie  t>xpecte(l  that  eovli  HiK'i'cnliiiK  ytar  nlioulil  coittinue 
ti>  show  improveuieiit  ovi-r  its  precli'tessurs,  A  K"oA 
iiiBiiy  or  this  sensoii'H  •■iiivciiiles"  arf  liiylily  iiraine- 
worttiy ;  but,  taken  nu  a  whole,  those  of  laHt  year  or 
the  yeur  liefore  were  lielter.  Il  is  slill  true,  of  {iiurKe, 
that  all  the  best  new  lemUncieH  in  AimTlniii  life  and 
eiluc&tion  aru  refleciiil  in  llie  literHturt-  prtjinriMl  for 
the  young.  Our  protrresH  in  art  ipwr-  ns  inueh  exeel- 
lent,  ami  chaniiinK  iilustralliin.  Kiit<-  lirei'niiway.  of 
whom  Mr.  KnaufTt  wriles  tor  uur  remiers  in  another 
part  uf  thlH  niiidcaKine,  lias  |uisM'i1  away  ;  hut  she  Iirr 
been  RUCceediHl  by  muny  syiii]iiitliett<'  anil  well-trained 
arl.tHtH  ivho  know  how  to  niiike  pii'Inres  of  children 
ADil  tor  children.  The  ont[)nt  of  historical  iHxiks  for 
yonliK  [ivople,  whctlier  in  llie  Ruisi'  of  ptorien  or  other- 
wine,  reflects  t ho  hitjlier  Klandiirds  of  hiitlorieal  Hliidy 
Hi)d  knowledfce  tlint  have  come  to  pi-evail  in  tliis  i:<iun- 
try.  Tiie  nature  iHMkx.  moreovt-r,  conlinun  to  show 
tlie  ndnilrahlc  new  tendency  of  Americans  to  study 
aulmaln,  binla,  plant  life,  and  everytlilnx  out-nt' 
doorn.  Ks[iecinlly  lu  be  coiriinendMl.  hIhii,  is  lliat  im- 
proved literary  sense  and  judgment  retlectml  in  the 
work  of  culling  and  etlitinic  llie  liest  And  must 
appropriate  thin^  in  the  establUliect  literature  of  all 
countries  and  all  ages  for  the  use  ot  the  nurnery,  the 
HclioolriKim,  and  the  family,  tjclvlug  us  the  old  cls-ssicn 
and  modern  masterpieces  in  fi'esh  bindintpt  with  charni- 
jng  pictures. 

NEW   EDITIONS  1>E  RTAXnAIlD   DIKIKB. 

Thiia,  Messrs.  Th[>nias  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  this  year,  In 
a  series  called  "Children's  Fnvoriie  t'lassies."  isnue 
Church's  well-know:i  "Stories  from  Homer"  and 
"  WtorleB  from  VltKil,"  abridgments  of  "Dim  Quixote" 
Mnd  "  (TuIUver'H  Travels."  Kdmotidu  de  AinivU'  (ainoua 
"School  Boy'M  Journal," and  .lean  Ingelow's  "  Moinut  the 
Fairy."  Messrs.  1>.  V.  Iloalli  &  Co.  are  to  l»e  especlHlly 
commended  tortheadmirnlde  manner  in  which  they  have 
contitiiied  to  Isaue  their  series  of  "  Home  and  School 
ClBiwics,'"  the  work  of  si>lei-tion  and  v<1itorial  annota- 
tion beltlR  ilone  In  nil  cases  by  [leople  esiM-ciiiUy  qimli- 
Aed.  Twenty-eljilit  numliers  have  a|ipfFired  up  to  the 
present  time.  M'wt  of  them.  In  |m|H'rliindin)(,ciw(oi)ly 
ten  or  llfteen  cents  each  :  in  cloth  hindim;.  of  course, 
the  price  is  more.  'I'lie  wi'ies  is  made  iiji  of  literary 
masterpieces  thai  shouiil  Is'  read  ami  reread  as  [lart  of 
the  home  educathin  of  chihlreii. 

AmouK  reissues  of  iHHikv  of  estnhlislied  tame  must  lie 
mentioned  an  mtrai-tive.-dition  of  "Alli-e's  Adventuns 
in  Woiiderlimil"  whic-h  tlie  Harjiers  have  brolltclil  out 
with  as,.Hesof  illii-tniti..ns  liy  .Mr.  I-eler  Newell.  The 
late  Sir. lohn  'IVmii.-l  had  niiiiiy  yeiirsiif-o  in  liis  early 
days  illustrated  tlie  ..riniiml  Hlillou  nf  Lewis  Carmirs 
famous  iKiok.  and  Sir  .lolin's  jilrrur.'-  will  always  pnd)- 
ahly  remain  llie  slandanl;  Imi  IMer  N'ewell  coulil  not 
be  otherwise  than  droll  aiidoriifitml.  .Xnotlierls-auiirut 
new  eilitiiin  of  n  standanl  work  is  .lohn  Ijute's  '■  Don 
Quixote."' retold  by.Iudm>  I'mry.  wilh  Iwautifiil  illi 
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artlst^lc  Illustration,  comes  Charles  Klagsley's  "TIb 
Henies,"  with  lieautiful  drawings  by  M.  H.  Squire  ud 
K.  Mars.  Mesani.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  wisely  olTti' 
luK  the  young  people  of  the  present  sensoa  some  of  ibt 
Irnoks  of  Ijouisa  M.  Alcott  In  new  editions,  and  tli? 
also  publish  plays  for  clilLdren's  amateur  theatrictli 
bitseil  upon  "  Little  Women  "  and  "  Ijittla  Men,"  dnilM- 
tized  hy  KliKabetli  I^incoln  Gould. 

IS  THE  IlisToltlcAL  VEIN. 

There  is  a  decided  lull  in  the  prodnctioo  of  btatatlMl 
stories  for  young  people,  e8|iecially  those  blued  npOB 
American  Colonial  and  Kevolutiouary  life,  of  which  «• 
bad  HO  large  a  crop  two  or  three  years  a^K>.  Flomee 
ItasK  baa  a  good  collection  of  "Stories  of  Pioneer  Lite* 
llleath),  which  deal  with  the  period  of  exploration  ud 
settlement  In  the  Ohio  Kiver  Valley  and  that  re0aa. 
Ciiurles  Ileiiistreet  tells  "The  Story  of  .ManbatUa* 
(Scrlbners)  in  a  readable  and  iDstructire  way,  bcgls- 
nintt  with  the  arrival  of  Henry  Hiidsou  and  brinf^Bf 
llie  history  of  New  York  City  down  to  rooeiit  tinwi. 
Mary  Catharine  Judd  ventures  a  volume  entitled 
'■  VViKwnm  stories"  (Uinn  &  Co.),  which  tell  historteiJIr 
and  ilescriptively  about  the  life  of  various  tribetof 
American  Indians,  her  information  being  latKelyderitii 
from  the  accurate  stitdleBoftbeSmithaon  Ian  InstltotlM. 
"()ldIndiAnI«gends.''retoldbyZltkala^lslbeiiaM 
of  a  volume  having  to  do  especially  with  tbe  Dakota 
Inilians  and  their  traditional  lore.     (Stan  A  Co.) 

"A  Hoy  in  Early  Virginia,"  by  Edward  RoUM 
(I'iiiladclpbla ;  George  W.  Jacobs  3f  Co.),  rvconnta  tks 
ailventiires  of  Capt.  John  Bmlth  and  his  ■rr—'-'** 
■'.Moruan'H  Men."  by  John  Preston  True,  does  not  lAr 
to  tliK  famouH  Confederate  ralclets  of  the  CMl  WK 
hut  is  a  story  of  the  American  ReTolation  In  tbe  OaitK 
andlsaseijuelto  "ScaatluBtorWaiBfalnstoD."  Itdnb 
with  the  eaniiiaign  of  Cowpeiw,  in  which  the  BillJ^ 
undei'  1'arleton,  were  defeated.    (Uttle,  Bnwn  k  Cb) 

.Mr.  (i.  A.  Heuty,  the  Inditstrlona  Ka^lali  wriMfll 
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historical  stories  tur  young  people,  has  one  tblx  year  on 
General  Clive'a  campaign  in  India,  entitled  "At  the 
Potut  o[  the  Bayonet."    Another  of  Mr.  Henty's  new 
historical  stories  ia  entitled  "  To  Herat  and  Cabul,"  and 
recounts  the  experiences  ol  a  boy  In  England's   first 
Afghan  cnm[>aign.    From  these  earlier  adventures  in 
th«  history  of  the  British  empire,  Mr.  Henty  jumps  to 
one  o(  the  latest,  of  which  the  title,  "  Wth  Koherts  to 
Pretoria,"  is  KUiBcieiitly 
descriptive.   (ScribnerH.) 
Mr.   Henty's  is  not  the 
onlycurrentj  uveui  le  tale 
of  the  Boer  war.    A  sur- 
geon ot  the  royal  navy, 
Gordon   Stnbles,  deals 
n'ith   that  subject  in  a 
book  entitled  "On  War's 
Red  Tide."   (Boston  r  A. 
1,  Briidley  it  Co.)    "The 
Princess  of  the   Purple 
Palace,"    by   William 
Murray    Graj-don    (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  is 
a   story  of  the  siege  o( 

Peking  ot  last  year.   The  mil  o.  a.  hentt. 

hiiro  is  seventeen   years 

old  and  hu  American  boy.  He  has  exciting  adventures 
in  reaching  n  place  of  safety  with  the  legation  quarters, 
which  he  ilnds  surrounded  by  the  Boxer  hordes,  and  he 
has  a  part  in  rescuing  the  heroine,  who  is  called  the 
Princess  of  the  Purple  PiilHce. 

Mr.  Henty's  American  rival  in  the  art  of  working  up 
national  history  in  the  form  of  story-books  for  buys  is 
Mr.  Kdward  Stratemeyer,  and  anionghis  latest  volumes 
we  note  one  entitled  "  With  Washington  in  the  West." 
This  belouBs  to  the  period  of  Washington's  adventures 
as  a  young  surveyor,  and  to  the  French  and  Indian 
warH.  Mr.  Strati-nieyer's  recognition  of  more  recent  oc- 
currences is  embodied  in  his  Philippine  story,  "Under 
MacArthur  in  LuKon,""  and  in  his  "American  Boy's 
Life  of  William  McKinley,"  Just  issued.  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ar<l.)  "Fmm  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,"  by  Byron  A.  Dunn, 
in  the  latest  issue  of  "  The  Young  Kentuckian  Series" 
(A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.),  and  tells  ot  the  adventures 
of  two  you[ig  federal  ofHcers  during  Sherman's 
march.  , 

"Little  Arthur's  History  of  Greece,"  by  Arthur  S. 
Wiilpole,  appears  in  a  very  ueefnl  and  attractive  series 
which  hHH  already  included  the  histories  ot  England, 
France,  and  Rome.  (Crowell.)  Norse  mythology  is 
embodied  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Asgard  Stories,"  by 
Mary  H.  Foster  and  Mabel  N.  Cnniniinga.  (Silver, 
Bnrdett  &  Co.)  Eva  March  Tappan,  whose  last  year's 
l>oiJk  was  entitled  "In  the  Days  of  Kind  Alfred  the 
Great,"  now  supplies  a  companion  volume,  "In  the 
Days  ot  William  the  Conqueror."  (I-ee  &  Shepard.) 
Frances  N.  Greene  hn-t  a  volume  of  thirteen  excellent 
short  stories  ("I*Kendsot  King  Arthur  and  his  Court") 
in  which  the  more  famous  niiventures  of  Arthur  and 
his  knights  are  simply  and  directly  recounted.  (GInn 
A.  Co.)  "  The  Story  of  the  Cid,"  by  Calvin  Dill  Wil.ion, 
tells  us  of  the  Mooi's  in  Spain  on  the  basis  of  Southey's 
well-known  translation  of  a  famous  Spanish  book.  (Lee 
&  Shepard.)  "Marmot"  Is  a  charming  story  for  girls, 
with  an  accurate  aii<l  careful  historical  background,  the 
little  heroine  being  the  daughter  of  a  French  Huguenot 
family  in  the  time  of  Ijouis  XIV,,  who  comes  to  America 
and  has  many  adventures  In  the  wilderness,    Mrs.  Mil- 


TALES  OF  FAIRIES  AND  MAGIC. 

Every  Christmas  season  brings  a  new  collection  of 
fairy  tales  edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  This  year  tt  li 
called  "The  Violet  Fairy  Book"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Ck).),  and  contains  a  nUlanye  ot  traditional  tales  derived 
from  many  countries  and  translated  from  many  lan- 
guages. Another  collection  of  fairy  stories  is  called 
"The  Reign  of  King  Cole,"  and  is  edited  by  J.  M.  Gib- 
bon. (Macmillau.)  It  includes  the  more  tauiiliar  tales, 
some  of  them  being  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
and  others  from  the  Grimm  brothers,  and  still  others 
from  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  A  modern  fairy  story  en- 
titled "The  Magic  Key,"  by  Ellzalxjth  S.  Tucker,  re- 
counts the  experiences  of  a  small  boy  who  liudsa  magic 
wand  and  other  magic  articles  in  a  magic  chest  and 
proceeds  to  perform  the  old-fashioned  magic  tricks. 

A  much  more  up-to-date  and  ingenious  book  is  entitled 
"The  Master  Key,  an  Electrical  Fairy  Tale"  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Company),  which  tells  the  amazing  adventures 
of  a  boy  whose  father  supplied  him  with  materials  for 
electrical  experimentation,  with  the  result  that  the  lad 
discovered  a  method  of  electricnl  propulsion  by  means 
of  wliich  he  could  travel  rapidly  through  the  air.  This 
American  lad,  with  the  ordinary  name  of  Rob,  has  ad- 
ventures In  cannibal  islands,  among  buccaneers,  with 
Turks  and  Tartars  and  shipwrecked  mariners,  and 
overcomes  all  difficulties  through  his  use  of  electrical 
inventions.  Mark  Twain  used  an  idea  of  this  kind  in 
his  "  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur ;" 
but  Mr.  L.  Frank  Baum,  author  ot  "The  Master  Key," 
goes  much  further  iu  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the 
possibilities  of  new  electrical  discoveries. 

It  is  very  pleasant  indeed  to  have  from  a  Chicago 
publisher  (Davis  Sc  Co.),  under  the  title  "A  Real  Queen's 


Illustration  (reduoeil)  from  "  Tlie  Violet  Fairy  Book."  by  Andrew 

Fairy  Tales,"  a  volume  of  the  delightful  juvenile  stories 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Koumania,  whose  pen  name  is 
Carmen  Sylva.  This  is  a  real  addition  to  our  available 
juvenile  literature, — beautiful  in  tone  and  spirit,  and 
full  of  appeal  to  the  interest  of  children.  An  unusual 
proportion  of  the  best  juveniles  are  from  Western  houses 
this  year ;  and  two  more  from  McClnrg's  are  Anna 
Wahlenberg's  "  Swedish  Fairy  Tales,"  which  are  simple, 
good,  and  wholesome,  and  Jane  Pentzer  Myers' "  Stories 
of  Enchantment," — full  ot  harmless  and  pleasant  fan- 
cies, and  sure  to  win  great  acceptance  in  the  nursery. 

An  extremely  clever  book  for  children  is  Carolyn 
Wells'  "Folly  in  Fairyland"  (Philadelphia:  Henry  Al- 
temus  Company).    Folly  is  a  little  girl  about  nine  years 
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old  whoM  real  name  is  Florinda,  which  has  goniehnw 
been  shortened  to  Folly.  She  had  received  a  Ug  binik 
oF  (airy  taleti  lor  Chriuttiiaa,  and  she  went  to  slr«-p  rend' 
lug  it,  and  her  dreums  nccordlngly  toolc  tlie  form  of  ail- 
ventiirex  in  fairyland.  She  made  the  ncqiiHiiitnnce  of 
the  Habes  ij  the  M'ood,  had  experienccH  with  Jock  the 
Giant  Killer,  WS9  allowed  to  go  through  the  houHe  that 
Jack  built,  had  a  conversation  with  Cinderella  at  home, 
made  friends  with  Simple  Simon,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  book.  "Lucy  in  Fairyland,"  by  Sophie  May  (!*« 
&  Shepard),  deals  witli  some  children  already  well 
known  by  reason  of  former  books,  who  in  the  present 
volnme  visit  the  moon,  and  meet  vnrlons  fairies  and 
aprites, 

BOOKS  ItELATINO  TO  ANIM.VLS. 

Those  who  wish  to  llnd,  tills  year,  any  systematic 
lNK>ks  for  cliilclreu  iin  animal  or  plant  lifv,  ur  other 
phases  of  nature  study, 
muRtitrawtheir  supply 
from  the  many  exwl- 
■H  pulilisbcti  last 
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whicli  ouglit 
not  to  lie  allowed  to  go 
ontof  print.  There  are 
some  good  books  in  this 
year's  output,  however, 
that  encourage  n  right 
Btjite  of  mind  toward 
animal  friends  ami  or- 
ganic nature,  while  also 
afTording  clue  enter- 

»  '_,  ^4.  XT1.S.UI..  .^^...^  Cover  dottlirn  ire<luc«l)  from  "In 
tamment.  Highly  com-  the  i.^vk  «f  A«di.bo..-M.r  tl«e. 
mendable,  forinstnnce,  kl»h  Bucwrwurch.    |R.  AppleKra 

Is  Mr.  Hezekiali  Butter-         a  Co.) 
worth's  "In  the  Days 

of  Andubon,"  which  is  further  entitli-d  "  A  Tale  of  the 
Protector  of  Binls"  (Appleton).  Tliis  is  a  l«iok  that 
should  be  read  by  young  people  all  over  America. 

"Jjady  Lee  and  Other  Animal  Stories"  (McClurg)  is 
a  collection  of  ten  tale.'*  by  the  late  Herman  T^ee  Kiisign. 
The  opening  story  is  the  a<M:oiitit  of  Che  noble  life  and 
tragic  death  of  a  iwautlfui  horse  ;  the  other  nine  tales 
deal  with  unusual  and  interesting  piiasejt  in  the  lives 
of  domestic  animals,  and  will  apiieal  to  youug  and  iild. 
Mr.  Ensign  loveil  and  studied  animals  in  his  lifetime, 
and  liis  feeling  tor  them  will  be  jierpetuated  through 
these  stories. 

An  unusually  interesting  Iiook  is  one  Iiy  W.  A,  Fra- 
ser  called  "The  Outcasts,"  these  Is'ing  the  mongrel 
offsprings  in  Muntann  ol  dogs  that  have  unnti  wild  and 
joined  packs  of  wolves,  (ricri liners.)  The  btmk  tells  of 
tlieir  mo<le  of  life,  and  uf  the  enemies  and  friends  ihey 
meet.  "Heastsof  the  Field8"nnd  "Fowls  of  the  Air" 
Are  the  names  [>(  ciimjianiiin  rolumeK  by  William  J. 
l^ng.  <Glnii  &  Co.).  Tlie  names  given  to  lieastH  and 
birds  in  these  Isiok.s  are  those  o(  B  certain  Indian  Irilie ; 
and  children  are  permitted  to  know  what  these  birds 
and  beasts  say  and  do  and  think  in  their  native  haunts. 
In  the  multiplication  ol  Imoks  of  this  cliaracter  much 
is  due  to  the  imiM-'lns  given  by  Mr.  Kipiiiiginhis.runnie 
books. 

For  younger  children  are  to  Is-  comriiended  "  A  Jolly 
Jat  Tale,"by  Amy  Brooks  (Lee  &  Slie|Mir<i),  "The  Story 
of  a  Donkey,"  translated  fnim  the  French  by  ('liiit-leH 
Welch  (Heath),  and  "Pussy  Meow,"  by  S.  Louise  Pat- 
tewm,  (Philadelphia :  George  W.  -lacote*  &  Co.).  this  be- 


ing especially  designed  t«  lend  children  t 
and  hjnd  treatment  of  the  domestic  cat. 

What  we  must  call  a  very  remarkable  book  is  entilM 
" ZanEibar  Tales,'  told  by  natives  of  the  east  cnut  A 
Africa  and  translated  from  Swahili  by  Ueorge  W.  Bu*. 
man.  (.Mct'lurg.)  Mr.  Bateman  aays  in  his  prataee 
that  these  tales  were  told  to  him  iu  Zandbar  ""br 
negroes  whose  ancestors  told  them  to  them,  nho  Ixd 
received  them  from  llieir  nnceatont,  nnd  so  back."  Tlx 
first  is  about  "  The  Monkey,  the  Shark,  and  the  Wadui. 
man's  Donkey  ; "  the  second  about  "  The  Hare  uid  tb 
Lion,"  and  the  others  are  mostly  talex  of  animaUiI- 
tiiough  one  or  two  are  stories  of  magic.  Theremiutlx 
great  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  folklore. 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford's  "More  Animals"  is  a  hard  book 
to  classify.  Ita  drawiugn  are  clever,  and  so  an  ill 
rhymes,  which  are  somewhat  cynical  and  irrerertnt. 
The  pictures,  we  sliould  say,  are  for  people  of  all  igK 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Friable,  of  the  Minneapolis  JovrfuA,fai 
Mr.  Charles  Bartholomew,  of  the  same  p*per  (he  "^ 
draws  the  political  cartoons  that  are  signed  "BhI'L 
understAiid  children  as  well  as  they  do  [ 
Frisbie's  verses  bear  the  nuraery  tea 

Bart's  illustrations  are  qiiit«  as  good.  It  not  \.. 

This  year  their  l)Ook  is  called  ■'  The  E>irata  Ik^W 

Other  Tales"  <Kand,  .McKally  &   Co.]-     All  A^Mfai 

boys  between  tile  agea  of  four  nnd  eeTen  oo^it  I*  iMi 

It.    ThaaaiMpilii- 


BT  design  (reduced). 


haa  knotkerCMD- 
wogg  bcMA  tMdrr  tt* 
name  of  It  Maf  "  ni 

Cart'»  (T iiini— ^ 
Gr«Mi  *Ca}.  edl- 
woggHid  Uit  IM* 
doUahaTabMOMtlf 
moat  rtalt/tanrnt 
peraoaasaa.  Ollnr 
Hertord'a  **0r•^ 
heard  in  tb*  Oaita* 
(Scrilni«»)batall» 
Mod  of  Tarsal  aad|i» 
tares  that  wtllamMi 
childND.thon^tMt- 
ly  aimed  at  the  subtler  comprehenaloii  of  their  sMihMt 
eated elders,  "Mother  and  Baby,"  by  MarrD.  J 
a  collection  of  Inilaby  poems  illDstral«d  bj  n. 
tions  of  famouH  Madonna  pictures.     (H.  H.  TItiwtl ) 

"Kids  of  Many  Colors"  Is  the  nnhapfdly  i  ~ 
of  a  collection  of  poems  by  Giaoe  DulBe  B 
pictures  by  Ike  Morgan,  (Cbloago  ;  JamiH 
Co.)  These  are  about  children  of  all 
lullabies  from  various  Honroea.  "Hlstaiy  In  lihj  — 
and  Jingles,"  by  Alex.  Clarenoe  Flick  tflsalflfiMXh' 
great  roun<l-up  of  chronologloal,  Uographkal,  asl 
iiiher  information  In  venllied  form,  with  lllmwilr* 
to  matcli.  "The  Owl  and  the  WoodAnek"  (Aai 
McNulty  &  <'«.)  is  a  aoiw«tory,  eomUtd^  Mi^ 
music,  and  pictures  all  In  a  mcait  mmislns  viv,lli 
anthors  being  William  Harold  NeldllngBr  and  WUk 
Bolibett.  "Toydom  A  B  Q"  by  C  S.  Blstr  ~  " 
W.B,ConkeyCompaDy),lMBanaaii   ' 
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letter  of  the  alphabet ;  "Memoirs  of  Simple  SlmoD,"by 
D.  B.  Keeler  (K.  H.  Russell),  la  mode  up  of  clever 
noDsense  rhymes :  "  Jlngieman  Jack,"  by  James  O'Dea 
(Akron,  Ohio:  Saalfielil  Publish ing Company),  seta  forth 
In  rhymex  and  piclui'eathe  callings  and  crafts  of  our 
own  time;  "How  Tommy  Was  Cured  of  Crying,  and 
Other  Rhymes"  (New  York  :  The  Abbey  Press),  is  the 
name  chosen  forn  collection  of  amusing  poems  (or  little 
children  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Mitchell  Waite  ;  "  Cupid 
In  Grandnm's  Garden,"  by  Mrs.  David  O.  Page  (The 
Abbey  Press),  is  a  charming  little  narrative  poem  ; 
"The  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,"  by  Isaac  Taylor  Head- 
land (Revell),  tells  us  much  about  Celestial  child  life ; 
"Cat  Tales  in  Verse,"  by  Elliot  Walker  (The  Abbey 
Press),  are  sulTlciently  described  in  the  title  o(  the  book, 
iiud  "Yankee  Doodle  Gander,"  by  Oscar  Hunt  von 
Gottschalk  (Russell),  lias  rhymes  and  pictures  that  are 
likely  to  please  children.  Finally,  "Merry  Jingles,"  by 
Sarali  L.  Moore  (New  York  :  Zimmerman's),  has  much 
in  it  to  amuse  juveniles,  and  is  illustrated  in  part  with 
balC-tone  piintograpliic  pictures  of  real  children. 


.     (H.  IV 


veil  Compuiy.) 


Few  iKtoks  of  the 


r  will  be  so  well  liked  by  little 
cliildreii  as  the  vohinie  of  illuttrnted  conundrums  tn 
clever  jingliiii;  rhymes,  entitleii  "Guess,"  by  L.  J. 
BriiigMian.  The  answer  Ui  ench  conundrum  is  found 
by  turning  over  ii  leaf.  The  illustrations  are  most 
artistic  and  amusing.     (H.  M.  Caldwell  &  Co,,  Boston.) 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 
It  Is  worth  while  to  note  that  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
(;o.  are  publishing  a  numt^er  of  story-bookn  called 
the  "  Nine  to  Twelve  Series,"  prepareii  by  the  most  com- 
petent writers,  (or  children  who  are  too  old  for  mere 
liur.iery  literature  but  nut  oUl  enough  for  the  books 
that  are  read  by  young  folks  in  their  teens.  Right  good 
books  in  this  series  are  on  our  table  this  year,  aud  the 
names   o(   the   admirable   and  accomplished  literary 


workers  who  have  prepared  them  are  a  sufflcient  guar- 
antee that  they  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  names  of 
these  eight  books  and  their  writers  are  as  follows : 
"  Little  Dick's  Son,"  by  Kate  Gannett  Wells  ;  "  Marcia 
and  the  Major,"  by  J.  L.  Harbour ;  "  The  Children  of 
the  Valley,"  by  Hari'iet  Prescott  SpoRonl ;  "How  Dex- 
ter Paid  His  Way,"  by  Kate  Upson  Clark ;  "The  Flat- 
iron  and  the  Bed  Cloak,"  by  Abby  Morton  Diaz;  "In 
the  Poverty  Year,"  bj  Marian  Douglas;  "Little  Sky 
High,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  and  "The  Little 
Cave-Dwellers,"  by  Ella  Farman  Pratt. 

To  be  rend  to  much  smaller  children  Is  a  story  by  Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine  called  "The  Little  Ijidy— Her 
IJook"  (Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Company),  in 
which  are  told  the  simple  experiences  of  a  little  child 
as  she  goes  from  city  to  country  and  back  again,  and 
Anally  begins  her  school  life, 

"Stories  of  My  Four  Friends,"  by  Jane  Andrews 
(Ginn  Ss  Co.),  might  perhaps  better  be  classified  with 
nature  books,  inasmuch  as  they  have  principally  to  do 
with  flowers  and  the  relation  of  the  change  of  seasons 
to  out-of-door  life,  "The  Travels  of  a  Water  Drop," 
by  Mrs.  James  EWwln  Morris  (The  Abbey  Press),  is,  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion,  devoted  to  matters  in  na- 
ture about  us  that  appeal  to  the  obsen'ing  eye  of  child- 
hood. Still  another  in  this  vein  is  Charlotte  M.  Vaile's 
"Two  and  One"  (Crowelll,  the  "two"  being  a  pair  of 
children,  and  the '■one"a  grown-up  person  who  teaches 
the  children  about  nature  and  outdoor  things. 

"In    the   Fireflies'  Glow,"  by  Alice  Rogers  Moore 
(Neelyj,  contains  one  group  of  original  tales,  and  an- 
other group  of  translations  from  the  modem  German, 
all  adapted  to  young  children.     "Ihe  Wouldbegoods," 
by  E,  Nesbit  (Harpers),  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures 
of  an  English  family  of  boys  and  girla  who  form  a  so- 
ciety whose  name  the  book  takes,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  aid  them  in 
their  praiseworthy  ethi- 
cal  aspirations.     "The 
New  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson," by   Helen    Pom- 
eroy  (The  Abbey  Press), 
is  another   story  of   an 
English  family.     This 
family   bss  Inherited 
some  land  in  South  Afri- 
ca, and  it   searches 
through  unexplored 
places  to  find  the  local- 
ity,  with   ample  adven- 

"Four  on  a  Farm,"  by 
Mary    P.    Wells    Smith 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is 
a  book  in  which  are  de- 
Cover  design  (reduced).    (Lee*    scribed  the  doinga  of  two 
Shepard.)  boys  and  two  girls  who 

Spend  the  summer  on  a 
farm  called  Hilltop,  and  who  enjoy  country  life  and 
scenes.  "Boy  Donald,  and  His  Chum,"  by  Penn 
Shirley  (l^ee  &  Shepard),  is  another  tale  shout  an  es- 
tablished favorite  of  the  nursery.  The  smalt  tads  will 
be  glad  to  hear  about  Donald's  friend  and  the  white 
mice.  "The  Story  of  Teddy,"  by  Helen  Van -Anderson 
(New  York  :  Alliance  Publishing  Company),  Is  another 
tale  of  a  winsome  little  boy  who  has  a  beautiful  St. 
Bernard  dog,  and  who  learns  to  be  thoughtful  and  kind. 
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"Galopoflf,"  by  Tudor  Jenks  (Henry  Altemus  Com- 
pany), is  the  story  of  a  talking  pony,  with  which  two 
little  girls  have  delightful  talks  and  experiences.  Amy 
E.  Blanchard's  '*  Dimpled  Dallas"  (George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.),  recites  the  further  fortunes  of  the  little  girl 
told  about  in  '*The  Book  of  a  Sweet  Little  Maid." 
Emily  Guillon  Fuller's  '*The  Prize  Watch  "  (S^ialfield 
Publishing  Company),  is  the  story  that  a  mother  writes 
for  her  small  daughter  to  tell  of  the  doings  of  her  own 
childhood.  ''Only  Dollie,"  by  Nina  Hh«Kles  (Lee  & 
Shepard),  is  the  st4>ry  of  a  little  girl  whose  life  of  neglect 
and  drudgery  is  happily  changed  by  the  solving  of  the 
mystery  of  her  birth. 

STORIES   FOR  OLDER   BOYS. 

Certain  boys'  stories  which  are  l)asetl  upon  historical 
or  military  action,  and  art;  meant  principally  to  give 
authentic  information,  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  an  earlier  heading.  "Lem,"  by  Dr.  Noah  Brooks 
(Scribners),  is  the  story  of  a  New  Kngland  boy  of  some 
fifty  years  ago  who  was  a  straightforward,  energetic, 
typical  little  Yankee,  with  the  traditions  of  hanl  work 
and  plain  living,  by  virtue  of  which  he  suc(reeds  in  life. 
"My  Friend  Jim,'-  by  Martha  James  (Lt*e  &  Shepard), 
tells  of  a  great  friendship  which  .sprung  up  between  tiie 
sou  of  a  mechanic  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  who  is 
staying  at  Sunnyside  Farm  for  his  health.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  life  and  fun,  that  instills  the  principles  of  man- 
hood and  honor. 

"A  Year  in  a  Yawl,'-  by  Russell  Doubleday  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  l)ook  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ence. It  recounts  the  remarkable  trij)  of  four  lK)ys  in  a 
30-foot  yawl  of  their  own  construction.  Starting  from 
Lake  Michigan,  they  sailed  by  way  of  canals  and  rivers 
to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi,  then  coasted  around 
Florida  and  up  the  Atlantic  to  Norfolk,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  ;  then  up  the  nuds<m  and  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes  to  their  home,  after  a  7,000- 
mile  journey.  , 

*' Three  Young  Ranchmen,*'  by  C^^apt.  Ralph  Bone- 
hill  (Saalfield  Publishing  Company),  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  three  brothers  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  a 
lonely  ranch  situated  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Idaho.  They  have  a  hard  time  making  a  living,  are 
visited  by  horse  thieves,  and  (drcumvent  a  crafty  pros- 
pector who  tries  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  lainl. 

Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser,  in  a  volume  called  "Ten 
Boys  from  Dickens,"  presents,  partly  in  her  own  lan- 
guage and  partly  in  the  original,  as  ten  se[)arate  stories, 
the  lives  of  Tiny  Tim,  Oliver  Twist,  Tommy  Traddles, 
"  Deputy,''  David  C'opperfield.  Paul  Dombey,  and  one 
or  two  others.  '*  A  Boy  of  Old  Jaj)an,"  by  H.  van  Ber- 
gen (Lee  &  Shei)ard),  throws  much  light  on  Japanese 
home  life  and  the  changes  that  came  about  with  the 
introduction  of  Western  itleas,— all  this  in  connection 
with  tlie  growth  to  manhood  of  the  hero. 

Arthur  II.  Windeld,  in  "A  Young  Inventor's  Pluck'' 
(Saalfield),  narratt;s  the  adventures  of  a  wideawake 
American  lad  of  a  mecthanical  turn  of  mind.  "(Mty 
Boys  in  the  Country,''  by  Clinton  Osgood  Burling  (The 
Abl)ey  Press),  is  a  story  which  manages  to  convey  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  lake  and  stream  fish- 
ing, trapping  and  hunting  small  animaN,  the  habits  of 
various  wild  bird.s,  and  much  else  of  a  kindred  sort. 

"Jack  Racer,"  by  Henry  Sommerville  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  a  Western  boy  wiio  be- 
comes a  lawyer,  goes  into  politics, .is  the  victim  of  a 


plot,  and,  of  course,  clears  himself  in  the  end,  gaining 
the  respect  of  his  town.  *'  On  Doard  a  Whaler,'^  by 
Thomas  West  Hammond  (Piitnams).  is  the  story  of  a 
crui.se  through  Southern  seas,  and  descriljes  with 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  the  life  on  the  old-timr 
whaling  ships  that  went  out  from  our  New  EDgUmd 
seaports. 

"  Pine  Ridge  Plantation,''  by  William  Dnrsdalf 
(Crowell),  is  a  Southern  story  whose  hero  is  a  yonng 
farm  drudge  who  finally  acciuires  a  .small  cotton  patcb 
of  his  own,  and  then  ))y  skill  and  industry  Ijeccnies  a 
large  and  prosperous  planter. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.  give  us  a  new  edition  of  Harriet 
Marti neau's  "Crof ton  Boys,"  this  being  a  pictnre  of 
English  school  life.  Fred  A.  Ober,  in  '•  Tommy  Foi- 
ter's  Adventures"  (Altemus),  t<*lls  of  several  w«k-< 
spent  b}'  his  hero  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  soutb- 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  '*  The  Golden  Ar- 
row," by  Ruth  Hall  (Houghton,  MifTlin  &  Co.),  isa  storr 
of  the  New  F]ngland  of  Roger  ^Villiams'  time. 

STORIES  FOR  OLDER  GIRLS. 

"Teddy:  Her  Daughter/'  by  Annie  Chapin  Raj 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a  sequel  to  "Teddy:  Her 
Book,"  and  seems  to  be  adapted  to  older  readers.  There 
is  a  wholesomeness  and  high  tone  about  these  boob 
thatsuggest  Miss  Alcott's  writings  for  girls.  **  Rita,"  by 
Laura  E.  Richards  (Boston  :  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.),  is  the 
story  of  a  Cuban  girl  who  is  compelled  to  endure  many 
privations  during  the  recent  Cuban-Spanish  war. 
''  Fernley  House "^  (Dana,  Estes  &  Co.)f  by  the  same  au- 
thor, is  another  story  for  girls  that  introduces  the  same 
characters  found  in  ^*  Rita." 

**Caps  and  Capers,"  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackaon  (Hem; 
Altemus  Company),  is  a  story  of  boarding-school  life, 
full  of  the  kind  of  performances  that  boardiDg^faool 
girls  regard  as  exciting.  ♦*  Betty  Seldon  :  Patriot,"  by 
Adele  E.  Thompson  (Lee  &  Shepard),  is  the  stoiyofi 
bright  Connecticut  girl  whose  father  was  a  captain  in 
the  Continental  army ;  and  the  historical  events  to 
which  allusion  is  made  lead  up  to  the  surrender  ai 
Yorktown. 

"Her  Sixteenth  Year,"  by  Helen  Dawes  Browa 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  the  a^creeable  aeqtiel  to 
the  story  of  ''  Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay."  <*  Randy^  Win- 
ter," by  Amy  Brooks  (|.«ee  &  Shepard),  in  like  manner, 
is  the  successor  of  *'  Randy's  Summer,**  a  story  whicfa. 
if  we  mistake  not,  appeared  last  year.  These  are  storitf 
of  a  community  awakened  into  a  ne^v  life  bytliee0brt» 
of  a  young  woman  who  first  entered  it  as  a  BDmaer 
visitor.  '*  Rook's  Nest,*'  by  Izola  ]j.  Forrester  (George^- 
Jacol)s  &  C^.),  is  the  story  of  some  orphaned  yoaof 
people  who  are  left  with  a  little  piece  of  properly  ia 
Illinois,  to  which  tl^y  remove,  and  which  they  eall  tk 
''Rook's  Nest."  How  they  work  out  their  lives  tbov 
is  what  the  story  tells.  **Brenda*B  Summer  at  Bock- 
ley,"  by  Helen  Leah  Reed  (Little,  Brown  &  Ga),  b  aa- 
otlier  book  in  a  well-known  series.  It  aaaembles  certaii 
girls  who  make  pilgrimages  to  hlstorio  spots  in  3laBi- 
chusetts.  **  Maggie  McLanehan,"  by  Gulielma  SoUia- 
ger  (McClurg),  is  the  story  of  a  yoang  Irish  giri  wte 
makes  her  own  living  and  that  of  a  little  diild  throsgk 
courageous  effort,  though  thrown  upon  her  own  le- 
sources  at  an  early  age.  "  Jeasioa^  Trlumphy"  by  Gmv 
Le  Baron  (Lee  &  Shepard),  is  the  inrrcwor  to  s  ffnrr 
l>ook  in  which  the  same  charaotavs  aie  iatntai^ 
This  tale  t<;ils  how  Jessioa  beoama a \ 
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THE  HOLIDAY  MAGAZINES. 

THE  December,  or  Christmas,  issues  of  the  Ameri- 
can illustrated  magazines  show  for  1901  a  tend- 
ency to  depart  somewhat  from  the  more  conventional 
forms  of  celebrating  this  season  with  contributions  of 
distinctively  Christmas  stories  and  Christmas  poems, 
and  the  stereotyped  reproductions  of  famous  Madonna 
themes  in  art.  To  take  the  place  of  these  time-honored 
insignia  of  the  holiday  season,  the  magazines  have  be- 
fore them  the  new  resources  of  color  illustration,  which 
is  becoming  a  regular  feature  of  several  of  the  higher- 
priced  monthlies. 

THE  CENTURY,   SCUIBNER'S,   AND  HARPER'S. 

The  chief  usfe  of  color  work  in  the  illustration  of  mag- 
azines of  extensive  circulation  is  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Century,  ScrUmcr'Sy  and  Hnrper^s.  One  rarely 
finds  a  number  of  these  magazines  nowadaf^s  which 
does  not  have  some  more  or  less  novel  adaptation  of 
color  illustration,  and  in  the  advance  Christmas  sheets 
before  us  this  feature  is  especially  elaborate  and  promi- 
nent. The  most  marked  innovation  is  introduced  by 
the  December  number  of  Harper- 8  Magazine  in  the 
brilliantly  colored  romantic  pictures  by  Albert  Sterner 
illustrating  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  story,  *'The  Heart's 
Key."  These  full-page  pictures  are  printed  on  a  heavy 
paper  of  a  texture  analogous  to  Japan  paper  and  inserted 
in  the  magazine,  producing  a  highly  novel  and  piquant 
effect.  Harper's  Magazine  also  gives  a  number  of 
brightly  colored  illustrations  from  Mr.  Smedley's  pen, 
in  Bret  Harte's  new  story,  "  A  Ward  of  Colonel  Starbot- 
tle's  ;"  and  the  third  feature  embellished  with  bright 
colors  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin's  "Other  People's  Children," 
while  a  delicate  tint  aids  to  heighten  the  effect  in  the 
appreciation  of  pictures  by  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  Century  for  December  begins  with  the  printing 
of  Milton's  "  L' Allegro,"  with  the  most  striking  col- 
ored full-page  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Max- 
field  Parrish,— four  of  them, — forming,  in  their  dense 
masses  of  strong  color  and  the  bold  composition  of  this 
artist,  quite  the  most  noticeable  effort  of  this  sort  in 
the  magazines  of  the  month.  Madame  Blanc's  account 
of  "Chistmas  in  France"  is  embellished  with  pictures 
by  Boutet  de  Monvel,  printed  in  a  weird  yet  delicate 
tint ;  and  the  elaborate  Christmas  poem,  "  The  Steeple- 
Builders,"  by  Anita  Fitch,  has  also  the  help  of  color 
in  its  full-page  designs.  Elizabeth  C.  Waltz's  Christ- 
mas story,  "The  Mystery  Play,"  is  aided  by  the  clever 
line  drawings  of  Charlotte  Harding  to  bring  out  the 
quaintness  of  the  rural  characters  ;  and  these  draw- 
ings, too,  are  aided  with  splashes  of  color  wherever 
these  may  serve  an  artistic  purpose.  With  Clinton 
ScoUard's  illustrated  poem,  "The  Chri.stmas  Angel," 
printed  on  a  delicate  straw  background  ;  the  tinted  il- 
lustrations by  Frederic  K  'mington  for  Mr.  Hough's 
chapter  iu  "The  Scttlemoi.t  of  the  West,"  the  colored 
pictures  for  Miss  P^dith  Thomas'  "How  the  Christmas 
Tree  Was  Brought  to  Nome,"  with  still  more  color 
work  in  Mr.  James  Grant  Wilson's  article,  "  Thack- 
eray in  the  United  States,"  and  Charles  Dexter  Allen's 
discussion  of  book  plates,  and  in  the  illustration  for 
Mr.  Frank    R.    Stockton's   story,   "Blackgum   Agin' 


Thunder,"  the  Century  has  probably  made  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  colored  illustrations  than  has  been  seen 
in  any  previous  issue  of  a  magazine. 

Four  contributions  to  the  December  Scribner^s  are 
brightened  with  colored  pictures,  the  most  notable,  Mr. 
Andrew  Castaigne's  drawings  for  the  poem  "  Thyreus." 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  in  his  drawings  accompanying 
the  travel  sketch,  "A  Forgotten  Pilgrimage,"  aids  his 
sketches  of  a  picturesque  comer  in  the  southwest  of 
France  with  tint  work  ;  Miss  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  uses 
brilliant  hues  to  brighten  the  pictures  for  Mr.  William 
Henry  Bishop's  fairy  tale,  "The  Last  of  the  Fairy 
Wands,"  and  the  charming  drawings  from  photographs 
accompanying  Mr.  John  R.  Spears'  nature  study, 
"When  the  Snow  Falls  in  the  Adirondacks,'*  are  glis- 
tening cold  in  a  blue-green  background.  The  opening 
article  in  the  Christmas  Scribner^s  is  an  essay  on 
"American  Portraiture  of  Children,"  with  half-tone  re- 
productions of  the  best-known  of  the  portraits  of  Cecilia 
Beaux,  John  S.  Sargent,  Sergeant  Kendall,  William  M. 
Chase,  John  W.  Alexander,  George  De  Forest  Brush, 
and  others. 

M'CLURE'S. 

Even  the  magazines  sold  at  ten  cents  are  beginning 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  brightness  of  color  work,  and 
the  Christmas  McClure'8  uses  a  striking  straw  tint  to 
soften  the  photographs  of  the  masterpieces  of  Michel 
Angelo,  illustrating  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  story  of  the 
greatest  of  known  artists,  with  which  the  magazine 
opens.  Mr.  Stewart  E.  White  begins  his  story  of  ad- 
venture in  the  forests  about  the  Great  Lakes,  under  the 
title  "  The  Forest  Runner."  A  fairy  story  by  Herminie 
Templeton,  "Darby  Gill  and  the  Good  People,"  adds  a 
holiday  flavor  to  the  number,  and  there  are  other  short 
stories  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  George  M.  Martin,  and 
H.  A.  Crowell.  Mr.  William  Allen  White's  character 
sketch  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt  we  quote  from  in  another 
department. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN'S  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  opens  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  his  Cosmopolitan  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  "give  their  Christ- 
mas Day  a  tone  of  active  Christianity  "  by  sending  a 
petition  to  "our  English  brothers"  to  join  with  us  in 
asking  the  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Queen  of  Holland  as  arbitrators  to 
whose  judgment  should  be  committed  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  affected  by  the  South  African  dispute, 
and  that  meanwhile  hostilities  shall  cease.  Mr.  Walk- 
er's appeal  is  followed  by  an  article  by  Allen  Sangree 
on  "  The  Boer  War  to  Date,"  which  concludes  with  the 
opinion  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  South  African 
struggle  will  tell  "  either  of  a  united  South  Africa  or  of 
a  struggle  desperate  as  of  a  victim  and  executioner, 
hatred  unquenchable,  *  no  quarter,'  and  death."  Mr. 
Gustav  Kobbd  writes  of  the  artist  Helleu  under  the 
title  "An  Etcher  of  Beautiful  Women,"  C.  D.  Hess 
gives  an  account  of  "  Early  Opera  in  America,"  and 
Bret  Harte  has  a  story  of  "The  Adventures  of  John 
Longbowe,  Yeoman." 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

In  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly^  after  his  discus- 
sion of  **  Expansion  Through  Reciprocity,"  Mr.  Jolin  B. 
Osborne  concludes  that  "  reciprocity  is,  tlierefore,  tlie 
only  safeguard  against  a  war  of  retaliatory  tariffs,  de- 
structive to  commerce  and  prejudicial  to  international 
comity."  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  Page  shows  how  the 
phrase  "Judge  Lynch"  originated,  and  how  the  name 
of  a  simple  Quaker  gentleman,  a  brave  pioneer,  a  right- 
eous judge,  a  good  soldier  and  statesman,  now  st>ands 
for  organized  sjivagery.  Mr.  Hemsen  Whitehouse  con- 
siders the  question  *'  Will  Italy  Renew  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance ?"  and  thinks  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  Italian 
doubt  whether  Italy  may  not  And  a  more  advantageous 
political  and  commorrdal  combination.  There  is  a 
Christmas  poem  by  Julia  C.'R.  Dorr,  an  essay  on  *'The 
Literature  and  the  Civil  War,"  and  other  contributions 
of  fiction  and  hcUcs-lettrcs. 

TUK  WOKLD'S  WOUK. 

The  most  considerable  article  in  the  December 
WorUVs  Work  is  the  account  of  *'The  Rebuilding  of 
New  York,"  the  making  of  a  new  city  of  steel  founded 
uprm  a  rock,  the  digging  of  the  greatest  subway  in  the 
world,  and  the  huge  bridges,  tunnels,  rest^rvoirs,  parks, 
piers,  boulevards,  sky-scrapers,  and  vast  apartment- 
houses  that  make  New  York,  according  to  the  World's 
Woi%  the  most  ccmvenient  city  in  tlie  world.  W.  F. 
McClure  describes  the  process  of  "  Making  Long 
Trolley  Lines,"  and  cr)nsiders  the  iM)ssibility  of  through 
trolley  cars  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Emory  writes  on  the  commercial  expansion  of  the 
country  as  a  social  force  and  the  building  of  a  new 
American  civilization  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
industrialism.  Mr.  II.  11.  T^iwis  tells  "  A  Day*s  Work 
of  a  liocomotive  Engineer,"  and  there  are  other  articles 
on  *'The  Romance  of  the  Fur  Trade"  and  *'The  Boer 
War  to  Date,"  and  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins,  the  forceful  young  American  who 
has  recently  become  a  partner  in  the  great  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  We  have  quoted  in 
another  department  from  the  WorUVs  Work's  sketch 
of  President  Roosevelt  at  work. 

OTIIKU  DECKMBKU  MAGAZINES. 

Evcryhody'8  Magazine  for  December  gives  a  most 
beautiful  example  of  the  resources  of  photographic  illus- 
trations for  a  magazine,  especially  in  the  articles  on 
"The  Vast  Business  of  Flower-(i rowing,"  "HezekiaVs 
Tliird  Wife,"  and  "  The  Haunts  of  the  Beaver."  In  the 
last-named  article,  by  Mr.  Dngmore,  there  is  the  most 
fascinating  photognipliic  illustration  we  have  ever  seen 
of  the  life  and  work  of  a  very  shy  and  rare  si)ecies  of 
animal. 

Frank  Leslie's  is  full  of  color  work  in  pictures  for 
Mr.  Bostock's  account  of  wild  animals  in  captivity, 
"The  American  Diary  of  a  Jax)anese  Girl,"  and  various 
Christnuis  stories  ;uid  poems. 

The  handsome  issue  of  the  Ladles^  Home  Journal  for 
December  tells  of  "The  People  Who  Help  Santa  Claus" 
and  "What  a  Girl  Does  at  College,"  shown  in  remark- 
ably fine  photographs ;  and  there  are  Christmas  stories 
])y  Elizabeth  McCracken,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Elliott 
Flower.  Mr.  Rudyanl  Kipling  is  the  bright  particular 
story-teller  of  the  number,  in  his  neolithic  fairy  tale, 
"  How  the  First  Letter  Was  Written."  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  "  Kim,"  one  cannot  fail  to  delight  in  this 
pi-etty  bit  of  child  play. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  November  number  of  the  North  Ameritttk 
Iteview  opens  with  an  article  on  "Cooquend 
Territory  and  the  Constitution  "  by  ex-Minister  Huab 
Taylor.  Regarding  the  goverument  of  the  Philippine^ 
Mr.  Taylor  directs  the  attention  of  Congress  to  reoot 
Euro[>ean  exi)erience  in  Africa.  Many  EuroiieaDgD^ 
ernments  have  established  African  protect  orates,  which 
differ  from  colonies  in  that  the  protected  community 
neither  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  protecting  sUte 
nor  surrenders,  except  to  a  certain  extent^  the  ri^t  to 
exercise  internal  sovereignty.  If  the  L^nited  Statu 
should  proceed  on  such  lines  in  dealing  with  the  Philip 
pines,  Mr.  Taylor  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  he 
siived  from  many  of  the  burden. s  that  would  result  fron 
any  attempt  to  e.stablish  a  more  strictly  organized  sjt* 
tem.  Our  occupation,  he  thinks,  should  be  limited  to 
the  coast  cities,  where  the  navy  could  be  most  effectiTe. 
and  where  the  problem  of  government  could  beredooed 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  few  municipal  systems. 

LEO'S  LONG  PONTIFICATE. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Next  Conclare,"  Signor  De  ' 
Cesare,  a  nieml)er  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depntiei, 
brings  out  some  interesting  facts  re^^arding  Leo  XIIL 
It  seems  that  130  cardinals  have  already  died  duriog 
Leo's  pontificat-e,  a  number  not  equaled  during  any 
preceding  ]:K)iitiflcate.  Four  of  these  136  cardinals  wen 
created  by  Gregory  XVI.,  60  by  Pius  X.,  and  all  the 
others  by  I^o  XIII.  himself.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
Pope  has  ever  witnessed  the  death  of  so  many  cardinals 
of  his  own  creation.  He  was  croi^'ned  Pope  more  than 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  is  now  ninety-one  years  of 
age.  He  is  the  only  Pope  who  has  ever  exceeded  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  rinded 
St.  Peter  himself  in  length  of  rule.  Among  the  90 
Popes  the  Church  has  had,  Leo's  leng^  of  reign  has 
been  exceeded  by  those  of  only  two, — Pius  VI.  and 
Pius  IX.  ;  but  within  a  year,  if  he  lives,  he  will  ban 
exceeded  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VL  Signor  De  Cesaie 
thinks  it  possible  that  he  will  survive  the  three  remafii* 
ing  cardinals  of  Pius  IX.,  one  of  whom  is  sizty-eig|it 
years  of  age,  another  is  seventy-three,  and  the  third  ii 
seventy-nine. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ANABCHISTS. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  "  Detective  SorveiUaiitt 
of  Anarchists, '^  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  advocates  the 
establishment  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ot  aa 
anarchist  colony,  *'a  place  where  every  person  who 
wants  anarchy  can  have  it."  This  colony  should  te 
thoroughly  equipped  with  appliances  for  tilling  tte 
soil  and  with  all  necessary  conveniences,  and  it  ahonld 
be  left  altogether  to  the  resident  anarchists  to  govorn 
themselves,  or,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  refrain  from 
governing  themselves,  as  they  see  fit.  Care  shonld  bi 
taken,  however,  that  the  anarchists  remain  on  tte 
island.  This  might  be  assured  by  establiahlDg  a  system 
of  patrol  boats  around  it. 

SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTSBVEinEE  IN  TUBKITf 

M.  Urbain  Gohier,  the  French  Journalist^  ccmtrilmtai 
an  article  in  which  he  advises  tiie  United  States  Gof- 
ernment  to  assert  itself  fordhly  at  Constantinople^  aaA 
to  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  senalbilltieB  of  thi 
European  powers,  nor  to  the  Jealoiuies  of  thoae 
on  the  subject  of  intenrention  In  Torlwy,  The '. 
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's  having  declined  to  intervene  and  punish  the 
[1  for  the  Armenian  massacres,  M.  Gohier  asks  why 
lid  not  be  a  worthy  endeavor  for  the  United  States 
empt  what  Europe  has  declined  to  do.  In  his 
»n,  there  would  be  no  ambiguity  in  such  an  inter- 
in,  for  the  disinterestedness  of  the  United  States 
L  be  manifest.  **  And  the  name  of  war  need  not 
be  pronounced.  The  American  navy  is  powerful, 
a  Turkish  navy  scarcely  exists.  Where  is,  then, 
►ssibility  of  war  ?  There  must  be  two  to  make  a 
To  show  the  blood-stained  Sultan  some  battle- 
and  to  warn  him  that  every  human  head  that 
mder  the  knives  of  his  assassins  will  be  paid  for 
}  destruction  of  one  of  his  palaces, — this  would  not 
5  work  of  a  conqueror,  but  the  action  of  a  noble 


a 


An  Italian  View  of  Humor.'*  In  another  department 
we  have  quoted  from  Senator  McLaurin's  paper  on 
'*  The  Commercial  Democracy  of  the  South.'' 


n 


THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  FOOTBALL. 

ddent  Charles  F.  Thwing  writes  of  football  in  its 
1  relations  and  functions.  He  formulates  five 
;  of  what  he  terms  "the  ethical  Calvinism  of  foot- 

These  are  :  (1)  Football  represents  the  inexo- 
embracing  things  that  must  be  done  at  specific 

places,  and  in  specific  ways ;  (2)  football  illus- 
the  value  of  the  positive  in  the  building  of  char- 
;  (3)  it  represents  the  value  of  a  compelling  inter- 
l)  football  embodies  the  process  of  self-discovery ; 
inally,  it  develops  self-restraint, 
(ident  Thwing  admits  that,  as  played  in  American 
BS,  the  game  is  subject  to  very  serious  evils  ;  but 
evils,  in  his  view,  relate  rather  to  the  conduct  of 
me  and  to  incidental  conditions  than  to  its  essen- 
ements. 

SHOULD  THE  CHINESE  BE  EXCLUDED? 

opos  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  exclusion  act 
xpire  by  limitation  in  May  next,  and  that  Con- 
Bvill  be  asked  to  renew  it.  Mayor  Phelan,  of  San 
isco,  raises  the  question  whether  there  has  been 
past  ten  years  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
ittending  Chinese  immigration  or  in  the  sent!- 

of  the  people.  He  affirms  that  on  the  Pacific 
there  has  been  no  change,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
the  lapse  of  time  has  made  still  more  evident  the 
wsirailative  character  of  the  Chinese  and  their  un- 
bilty  as  citizens.  He  declares  that  the  exclusion 
Chinese  has  liad  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  trade 
en  the  two  countries.  The  resident  Chinese  here 
t  for  their  own  consumption  dried  fish,  pickled 
tbles,  and  rice.  These  commodities,  according  to 
stom-house  records,  have  not  fallen  off  since  1881. 
ime  is  true  of  other  imports.  When  the  Chinese 
:o  this  country  they  know  little  else  than  manual 

but,  according  to  Mayor  Phelan,  they  soon  ac- 
a  skill  which  enables  them  to  compete  with  the 
d  American  working  man.  In  his  view,  therefore, 
linese  become  the  great  potential  danger  to  skilled 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

rules  Roche  writes  on  "The  National  Debt  of 
e;"  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  on  "American  Op- 
lities  and  Education;"  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Brady 
he  Services  of  Electricity,"  and  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  the  threat- 
European  war  against  American  manufactures. 
V,  G.  Wells  contributes  his  sixth  paper  on 
xdpations,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  his  second  on 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  opening  article  of  the  November  Forums  on 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  calls  at- 
tention to  the  facts  that,  although  the  youngest  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  more  comprehensive  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  than  had  any 
of  his  predecessors  ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  Presi- 
dents possessing  a  proficient  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  that  he  is  the  only  President  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  great  departments. 

DELAWARE'S  EMPTY  SENATE  SEATS. 

Mr.  Willard  Saulsbury  contributes  an  article  on  the 
Delaware  situation  entitled  "Preserving  a  State's 
Honor."  Speaking  of  the  two  vacant  chairs  of  that 
State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Saulsbury  de^ 
Clares  that  the  people  of  Delaware  "point  with  pridei 
as  silent  but  irrefutable  witnesses  to  the  purity,  incor- 
ruptibility, and  steadfast  honor  of  our  people,  willing 
to  withdraw  from  the  high  places  of  distinction  rather 
than  barter  their  State's  good  name.  These  chairs  may 
remain  a  long  time  vacant ;  this  fight  will  go  on  until 
we  are  victorious  or  overpowered.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  claim  great  credit  for  our  State  because 
she  has  honored  those  who  by  their  valor,  worth,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  ability  reflected  back  that  honor  upon 
her,  and  have  written  their  names  high  among  their 
contemporaries  upon  the  roll  of  patriots  and  states- 
men ;  and  no  one  has  cared,  after  time  has  mellowed 
the  feeling  personal  clashes  have  produced,  whether 
they  were  Federalist  or  Republican,  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat. But  now  we  are  in  a  dogged,  determined,  hand- 
to-hand  contest  for  a  semblance  of  clean  political  life, 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  there  will  be  a  surrender 
by  the  respectable  elements  of  society  in  Delaware." 

CUBA'S  SUGAR. 

In  his  article  on  "  Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies,**  Mr. 
C.  A.  Crampton  shows  that  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba 
is  slowly  reviving,  the  acreage  having  been  increased 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  for  next  season  is  estimat- 
ed to  reach  between  600,000  and  700,000  tons.  In  Mr. 
Crampton's  opinion,  the  entire  abrogation  of  the  duty 
on  Cuban  sugar  would  mean  practically  a  free  gift  of 
more  than  the  crop  itself  is  worth.  He  thinks  that 
American  growers  are  quite  justified  in  opposing  such 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  concession  as  is  al- 
lowed the  British  West  Indies  by  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  treaties — 12)^  per  cent. — would  be  a 
matter  of  the  plainest  equity,  and  the  very  least  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  friends  of  Cuba.  A  differ- 
ential of  25  per  cent.,  involving  a  reduction  of  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  i>onnd  upon  sugar  of  average  po- 
larization, could  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than 
a  very  modest  demand ;  while  a  reduction  of  88X  per 
cent.,  or  a  half-cent  per  pound,  would  allow  Cuba  bat 
one-third  of  the  advantage  granted  to  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  would  costless  than  $1,000,000  in  duties. 

ETHICS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ATHLETICS. 

Mr.  Price  Collier  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
codes  of  honor  in  ancient  and  modem  athletics,  taking 
as  a  basis  Y iigil's  famous  aoooont  of  the  gamfis  in  the 
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fifth  book  of  the  ^neid.  Mr.  Collier  concludes  thnt 
the  standards  of  to-day  are  far  higher  than  those  of 
ancient  times.  Sport  now  ministers  to  the  moral  and 
mental,  as  well  as  physical,  development  of  our  young 
men.  Mr.  Collier  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ancient  Grecian  athlete  has  been  overlauded. 

THE  SMALL  COLLEGK  AM)  THE  LARGE. 

Readers  of  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Pearsons,  **  the  friend  of 
the  American  small  college,"  in  the  November  nunilM»r 
of  this  Review,  will  1k'  interested  in  President  ('.  F. 
Th wing's  discussion  of  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  small  and  large  colleges  in  tlie 
November  Forum.  President  Thwing  thinks  that  no 
positive  affirmation  of  the  superiority  of  either  the 
large  or  the  small  college  can  Ix?  safi*ly  made.  "  To 
ask  which  is  superior  is  like  asking  whether  one  prefers 
purple  or  golden  sunsets.  The  answer  arises  from  the 
personal  equation."  President  Thwing,  however,  is 
not  blind  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  while  he 
hesitates  to  make  an  affirmation  on  the  subject,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  *' whether  the  small  college  is  not 
better  fitted  to  make  thinkers,  and  the  large  to  make 
scholars  ;  the  small  In'ttrr  litted  to  teach  men,  and  the 
large  better  fitted  to  teacli  subjects;  the  small  better 
fitted  to  train  the  individual,  and  the  large  better  fitti'd 
to  discipline  the  democracy  ;  and  the  small  In^tter  fitted 
to  improve  and  enrich  jwrsonal  character,  and  the  large 
to  disseminate  truth." 

TAXES  ox  STKEET-RAILWAY  FRANCHISES. 

Recent  utterances  of  Mayor  Tom  Ij.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  granting  of  franchisits  to  street-railway 
companies,  have  called  attention  to  the  Ixjnefits  U)  the 
community  derived  from  the  spread  of  improved  trans- 
portaticm  facilities.  The  argument  against  taxation  of 
street-railway  franchises  is  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Allen  in  this  number  of  the  Forum.  Mr.  Allen  shows 
that  in  return  for  the  right  to  occupy  the  streets  the 
railway  gives  compensation  in  the  form  of  increased 
opi)ort unities  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  and  the  relief  of  congested  jwpula- 
tions  in  our  urban  centers. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Dodge  writes  on  **The  Government 
and  Good  Roads;"  Mr.  Karl  Blind  on  *'Crispi  and 
Italian  Unity;"  the  Hon.  (Miarles  Denby  on  "Agricul- 
ture in  China  ;"  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid  on  "The 
Political  and  Conuiiercial  Future  of  Asia." 


thp:  AHENA. 

THE  November  Arcnti  is  especially  strong  in  jwlit- 
ical  and  social  philosoi)hy.  The  numljer  opens 
with  a  discussion  of  anarchy — "the  gospel  of  destruc- 
tion." Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  treats  the  subject  in  its 
evolutionary  aspects,  and  hints  at  a  moderate  course  in 
dealing  with  the  disease.  He  thinks  that  the  sincerity 
of  the  exponents  of  anarchism  .should  be  recognized, 
and  that  they  should  be  reasoned  witli  and  made  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  chief  falhicy  of  anarchism, 
in  his  view,  is  contained  in  the  idea  that  "the  privi- 
leges of  primitive  barbarism"  can  ever  be  transferred  to 
so  complex  a  social  state  as  that  in  which  we  now  live. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Harvey  Rolwrts,  in  prescribing  a  cure 
for  anarchy,  attacks  the  **  whole  system  of  individual- 


ism, based,  as  it  is,  on  private  proi>erty  and  i 
by  class  or  private  law,"  as  in  itself  anarchy 
simple.  The  root  of  the  whole  trouble  is  in 
istic  conceptions  of  self-interest-,  fostered  by 
nomic  teachings.  The  antidote  is  to  be  fbnnd 
government,  self-know  lecUce-,  and  self-expreni 

The  Rev.  James  Hoflfnian  Batten  contribo' 
say  on  " The  Failure  of  Freedom"  in  which  b 
pessimist  ie  picture  of  our  modern  political  li 
nated  by  corporate  interests.  A  much  man 
view  is  taken  bv  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  in  his  i 
"  Causes  of  the  Political  Movement  of  Our  Tin 
fessor  Parsons  Ijelieves  that  the  movement  ton 
mocracy,  union,  and  civilization  "  will  continni 
the  unclerlying  causes  of  the  movement— "a 
invention,  thought  development  and  diffnsioi 
lil)erty  and  justice,  sympathy,  and  .•«enseofrig 
more  iwtent  to-day  than  ever  before. 

"The  Futilities  of  Reformers"  is  the  snbj 
suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Mi 
closes  with  this  reflection  : 

"  We  will  have  corrupt  government  as  longi 
do  not  understand  that  the  true  function  of  gov 
is  not  the  reformation  of  the  individual,  bnttfa 
tion  of  rights.  Every  man  feels  in.<(tinctively 
hiis  a  right  to  drink  as  he  likes,  to  spend  his  i 
he  likes ;  he  resents  the  impertinence  of  gov 
interference— and  in  the  main  he  is  right.  Git 
will  be  not  better  men,  but  worse,  and  pnblM 
istration  more  corrupt,  by  every  renewed  att 
suppress  or  regulate  the  inevitable  vices  and 
men,  nearly  all  of  which  spring;  from  misgOT 
and  the  denial  of  man^s  inalienable  rights." 

THE  CRIMINAL  NEGRO. 

In  this  number,  Miss  Frances  A.  Keller  o 
her  series  of  articles  on  "The  Criminal  Xegr 
investigation  shows  that,  with  reference  to 
soil,  food,  and  economic  and  social  oonditioiu 
eral,  the  negro  is  more  disadvantageonsly  plac 
any  other  class  in  America  ;  that  Southern  pen 
tutions  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  reveno 
than  to  lessening  crime  ;  that  the  physical  and 
conditions  of  the  race  should  not  disoonragi 
tional  effort,  and  that  the  environment  in  thel 
favorable  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  negroe 

DEATHS  IN  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

The  editors  comment  on  the  facts  brought  off 
last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commii 
garding  the  waste  of  human  life  on  the  railnad 
Unite<l  States  during  the  year  covered  t^ths 
They  say  : 

"  The  fact  that  7,865  persona  were  killed  in  «  7 
over  50,000  were  injured  by  the  railways  of  tUtc 
ought  to  call  forth  an  indignant  and  persistflnl 
from  millions  of  Americans — a  protest  so  dete 
and  pronounced  that  the  Government  would  c 
the  rescue  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  an 
on  the  railroads,  and  compel  thn  managenwat 
vide  ways  and  means  for  the  material  diaUai 
this  frightful  slaughter.** 

OTHER  ABTICI.E8. 

Mr.  J.  Buckley  Bartlett  writes  on  "BIMai 
Land  Question,"  Mr.  Stanton  K.  Davison  "^Ihi 

of  the  Preacher,*'  and  Ella 
Ancient  New  Women." 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

RHAPS  the  most  timely  article  in  the  IntemOr 
tional  Monthly  for  November  is  a  discussion  of 
kes  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Strikers,"  by  Mr. 
:  A.  Foster.  This  writer's  sympathies  seem  to  be 
decidedly  with  the  labor  unions.  At  any  rate, 
servations  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  tend- 
of  labor  unions  is  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
se  the  number  of  strikes.  He  says  :  *'Paradox- 
5  it  may  seem,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
unionism  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
aion  of  a  large  strike  fund  promotes  a  disposition 
ir  upon  strikes.  ResiK)nsibility  breeds  conserva- 
ind  it  is  notable  that  the  financially  strong  unions 
B  most  cautious  about  appealing  to  the  arbitra- 
)f  the  industrial  battlefield,  while  the  more  newly 
zed  and  less  stable  unions  are  apt  to  precipitate 
elves  into  conflicts  for  which  they  are  compaia- 
unprepared." 


?> 


EL'IIOPEAN   "TRUSTS. 

his  number,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
Tj  presents  some  material  gathered  by  him  in 
B  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
ission  on  the  subject  of  industrial  combinations, 
sor  Jenks  lias  found  that  in  Germany,  England, 
a,  Belgium,  and  France,  as  in  the  United  States, 
idency  toward  combination  is  exceedingly  strong  ; 
le  movement  has  advanced  much  further  in  Ger- 
England,  and  Austria  than  in  France  ;  and  that 
y,  Spain,  and  the  Balkan  states  only  the  begin- 
of  such  a  movement  seem  to  have  been  made, 
facts  seem  to  confirm  the  general  impression  that 
•inciple  of  industrial  combination  exists  in  all 
ies  in  wliich  industry  has  passed  beyond  the 
ive  stages.  Professor  Jenks  even  goes  so  far  as 
that  up  to  a  certain  point  one  can  almost  measure 
2:ree  of  industrial  progress  by  the  extent  to  which 
fferent  industries  have  become  organized  into 
rial  combinations  of  some  form  or  other. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GOLD  SUPPLY. 

.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  contributes  an  inter- 
paper  on  "The  Future  of  the  Gold  Supply." 
jf  into  account  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
lis  of  vein  mining,  especially  through  the  inter- 
1  of  power  drills,  more  effective  explosives,  better 
g  systems,  and  more  efficient  methods  of  treating 
'S,  Professor  Shaler  estimates  that  on  the  average, 
ns  of  hihor,  it  probably  does  not  at  present  cost 
rd  as  much  to  win  and  treat  a  given  amount  of 
from  underground  mines  as  it  did  in  1850.  Still 
r  cheapening  may  be  looked  for  by  the  application 
tricity  produced  by  water  powers.  Then,  too.  the 
al  improvements,  particularly  the  cyanide  pro- 
ive  operated  to  increase  greatly  the  field  that  can 
itably  exploited.  Professor  Shaler  ventures  the 
on  that  at  anything  like  the  present  prices  of 
:he  yield  from  tlie  underground  mines  is  likely 
twenty  years  to  exceed  five  hundred  millions  per 
,  and  to  be  maintained  at  this,  or  an  even  greater 
►r  many  decades.  A  far  greater  increase  in  the 
ipply  is  to  be  looked  for,  however,  from  the  al- 
ieposits.  The  effect  of  the  augmentation  in  the 
tion  of  gold,  such  lus  there  seems  good  reason  to 
ate,  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increase  in  prices, 
mlting  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  gold  w^ould. 


of  course,  tend  to  lessen  the  profits  of  such  operations ; 
and,  at  some  point  in  the  moyement,  a  balance 
would  be  obtained  which  would  check  a  further  incre- 
ment in  the  supply.  Professor  Shaler  think.s,  however, 
that  much  disturbance  of  values  would  be  brought  about 
before  this  automatic  brake  would  operate.  ^*  All  debts, 
though  their  face  value  would  be  unchanged,  would  be 
as  effectively  scaled  down  as  though  a  despot  had  for 
his  profit  debased  the  coinage  of  the  civilized  world.*' 
Thus,  the  very  results  which  were  predicted  by  the 
gold-standard  men  in  1896  as  sure  to  follow  the  adoption 
of  free  silver  may  for  similar  reasons  be  expefcted  to 
follow  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  world's  gold 
currency. 

M.  Marillier  writes  on  "  Ernest  Renan  and  the  Soul 
of  the  Celt,"  Prof.  Hugo  MUnsterberg  concludes  his 
survey  of  American  democracy,  Siguor  Cortesi  contrib- 
utes **  A  Political  Survey  of  Francesco  Crispi,"  and 
Prof.  Dana  Carleton  Munro  begins  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Christian  and  Infidel  in  the  Holy  Land." 


T 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

HE  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  contains 
two  articles  upon  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
one  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  the  other  by  Colonel  Hanua, 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

MILITARY  CRIME. 

Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths  writes  on  "  Military  Crime 
and  Its  Treatment."  He  mentions  that  such  crime  was 
most  prevalent  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Boer  war, 
and  that  that  was  owing  to  the  lenient  way  in  which 
it  was  treated.  This  lenient  punishment  was  soon 
changed,  and  after  a  time  offenders  were  sent  home  to 
convict  and  other  prisons.  The  percentage  of  court- 
martial  sentences  for  serious  crimes  diminishes  steadily 
every  year. 

SHOOTING. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.  P.,  writes  on  shooting,  deal- 
ing with  many  sides  of  the  sport.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

*'■  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  better  the  shot,  the 
less  the  cruelty ;  the  worse  the  shot,  the  greater  the 
cruelty  ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  no  one  ought  to  shoot 
until  he  can  shoot  well.  The  good  shot — unless  wick- 
edly tempted  by  his  proficiency  to  fire  very  long  shots 
—kills  far  more  often  than  he  wounds ;  the  bird  flies 
into  the  center  of  the  charge.  The  bad  shot,  on  the 
other  hand,  wounds  as  often  as,  perhaps  more  often 
than,  he  kills,  for  he  catches  the  bird  with  the  outside 
pellets,  he  hits  it  behind  and  below,  and  not  in  a  vital 
spot.  Moreover,  he  is  more  likely  to  misjudge  dis- 
tances ;  or,  on  the  off-chance  of  killing,  to  indulge  in 
that  gratuitous  form  of  cruelty— the  long  shot.  This 
comparison  holds  true,  I  verily  believe,  except  when 
birds  are  coming  at  a  terrific  rate  down  wind ;  then, 
while  the  bad  shot  does  not  touch  a  feather,  the  good 
shot  wounds  a  larger  proportion  than  usual." 

MAETERLINCK  AND  JUSTICE. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Flemish  mystic,  writes  an 
article  of  a  dozen  pages  upon  what  he  calls  ^*The  Mys- 
tery of  Justice,"  the  essence  of  which  is  that  there  is  no 
providence,  that  there  is  no  justice  in  the  universe  out- 
side ourselves.  It  is  not  in  things,  but  in  us,  that  the 
justice  of  things  resides.    We  ascribe  to  the  universei 
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to  an  unintelligible  eternal  principle,  a  part  that  we 
play  ourselves.  When  we  say  that  justice,  Heaven, 
nature,  or  events  are  rising  in  revolt  against  us  to 
puuLsh  or  to  avenge,  it  is  in  reality  man  who  is  using 
events  to  punish  man.  It  is  human  nature  that  rises 
in  revolt  and  human  justice  that  avenges. 

OTHEK   AUTICLKS. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman  writes  on  Madame  de'Se- 
vign6.  The  editor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  examines  Mr. 
Pinero's  *'  Iris."  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  reviews  "Sir  Richard 
Calmady  "  very  eulogistically. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  publishes  the  .second  installment 
of  his  *'  Religion  and  Science  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.''  This  month  he  deals  with  Father 
Maher's  "  Psychology,"  but  his  treatment,  though  very 
interesting,  is  not  suitable  for  quotation. 


THE  COXTEMPOHARY  REVIEW. 

MR.  ERXEST  NEWMAN  writes,  in  the  November 
CoutciniHprary,  on  "English  Music  and  Musictil 
Criticism."  He  thinks  that  English  music-hall  critics 
are  a  very  poor  lot,  and  he  concludes  his  pajHjr  with  a 
reflection  that  in  the  next  ten  years  there  may  be  a  vig- 
orous contemporary  school  of  P^nglish  music,  hampered 
and  impeded  by  a  music-hall  criticism  fifty  or  sixty 
years  l)ehind  the  times. 

There  is  a  long  article  by  Richard  Heath  on  "Protes- 
tantism in  France."  Mr.  Heath  says  that  the  broad 
fact  is  that  the  Protestant  spirit  has  the  confidence  of 
tlie  French  people,  while  they  are  indifferent  to  Prot- 
estantism as  an  organized  religion. 

Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane  protests  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
timent that  torpedo-]x)at  destroyers  must  Ihj  made  per- 
fectly .siife.  He  asserts  that  the  dang(  .•  has  been  exag- 
gerated, and  that  "damn  danger"  is  the  right  motto 
for  a  destroyer  flotilla. 

Mr.  Patrick  Geddes,  in  his  bright  and  su^/estive  dis- 
sertation upon  the  Glasgow  fixhibition,  notes  as  a  sig- 
niflcant  fact  tliat  France  and  Rus.siawere  the  powers 
wliich  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, wliile  Germany  and  the  United  States  did  nothing 
at  all.  Mr.  Geddes  di.<iCourses  mitre  fiuo  upon  the  po- 
litical and  social  lessons  which  the  exhibition  is  calcu- 
lated to  t(?ach. 

Capt.  Elliott  Cairnes  writes  on  "The  Future  of 
Drill,"  "A  Russian  Publicist"  on  "The  Austro-Rus- 
sian  Ajrreement,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Harley  on  "The  New 
Social  Demof-racy." 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  an  article  on  President 
Roosevelt,  dwelling  especially  on  the  new  President's 
former  public  services  and  his  attitude  in  relation  to 
various  problems  in  national  politics. 


THE  NIXETEEXTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Ninctt'cnth  Ccntvry  for  November  is  a  capi- 
tal number,  with  hardly  a  dull  article  in  it, 
and  with  so  many  good  ones  that  it  is  impossible  to  no- 
tice them  as  they  deserve. 

THE  NEW  HAltBOR  WOUKS  AT  DOVER. 

The  deputy  chairman  of  the  Dover  Haflx)r  Board 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  new  harlK)r 
works,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  Dover  the  great 
port  of  call  for  all  the  German  and  American  liners,  as 
well  as  many  British  lines.    When  the  new  works  are 


completed,  the  sea  passage  across  the  Channel  wH 
reduced  to  less  than  an  hour,  so  that  only  five  andft 
hours  will  separate  the  capitals  of  En^^and 
France.  The  Channel  steamers  will  ere  long  be 
to  come  up  close  to  the  railway  platform,  so  thai 
pa.ssengers  can  pass  from  pier  to  steamer  as  caail 
they  do  at  Calais.  A  first-class  buffet  for  limd 
and  dinners  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  eveiy 
will  be  provided.  The  harbor,  when  complete,  wiO 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  ($17,500,000),  au 
works  are  to  be  finished  within  six  years. 

CAN  THE  SEA  BE   FISHED  OUT? 

Mr.  K.  B.  Marston  answers  this  question  in  the 
ative.  Every  second  in  every  month,  in  every  d 
the  year,  more  fish  are  produccnl  in  the  sea  tha 
humanity  combined  could  devour  in  the  same  i 
Dr.  Hjort  has  proved  thtit  there  are  great  qoantiti 
edible  fish  in  the  oc*ean  depths  where  it  was  bel 
that  no  fi.sh  could  live.  A  year  ago  it  was  though' 
possible  that  the  young  of  cod,  haddock,  coaUfish 
whiting  could  live  out  in  the  open  sea,  but  Dr.  I 
has  demolished  this  theory  and  proved  that  tber 
many  million  times  more  young  iish  in  the  sea  tha 
had  any  idea  of.  In  his  article  he  mentions  two 
ous  facts — one,  that  within  the  last  year  or  ti 
countless  army  of  octopu.seH  has  advanced  aloof 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  has  absolutely  desti 
— for  a  time,  at  least — the  crab  and  lobster  firiu 
The  other  fact  he  mentions  is  that  the  annual  ha 
of  the  North  Sea  in  fish  is  estimated  at  eight  mil 
sterling  ($40,000,000),  of  which  more  than  one-hi 
reaped  by  Englishmen. 

THE  FREXCH  ASSOCIATIONS  LAW. 

Mr.  Wilfranc  Hubbard  describes  the  law  irhid 
brought  about  the  great  exodus  of  religious  orde 
France  from  the  anti-clerical  point  of  view.  He i«( 
the  majority  of  the  religious  orders  as  sworn  enem 
the  state,  whose  one  idea  was  to  destroy  the  repi 
He  regards  the  action  of  M.  Waldeck-Konssean 
justifiable  measure  of  self-defense.  He  thinks  tha 
Jesuits  practically  admit  in  their  parting  mani 
that  they  are  flying,  not  so  much  from  the  tyrmn 
the  government  as  from  future  subordination  t 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fact  that  so  i 
leligious  orders  have  applied  for  aathorization  ao 
maiii  in  France  proves  that  it  would  not  have  ben 
po.ssi  ble  for  many  of  those  which  are  now  scattered 
Europe  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  having  pubUcly  annoi 
that  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  repicwnl 
of  Ireland  is  to  be  adjourned  until  the  session  befoi 
next  general  election,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  i 
the  article  which  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  oontribatci  t 
National  Review  for  November  under  the  title  of' 
Due  Representation  of  England.**  He  snggeBta  tk 
stead  of  giving  England  the  85  members  to  whMi 
entitled  in  a  directly  proportional  system  of: 
tion,  the  English  members  should  b^left 
and  those  of  Ireland  reduced  from  10608  68 ;  of  Soot) 
from  73  to  68 ;  and  of  Wales,  from  80  to  8&  ThIiW 
reduce  the  number  of  the  members  of  tlis 
Commons  by  46, 
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FURTHER  LESSONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  contiuues  his  essay  under  this 
title.  ^  He  declares  that  the  army  is  shackled  with  red 
tape,  and  that  the  present  system,  by  which  no  responsi- 
bility is  fixed  beforehand,  and  the  treasury  is  allowed 
to  refuse  the  money  demanded  by  the  war  office,  makes 
for  failure,  defeat,  and  disaster.  He  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  use  of  artillery  fire  in  modem  war  and  the 
question  of  frontal  attacks,  gives  a  plan  of  Spion  Kop, 
and  discusses  the  lessons  of  that  fatal  fight,  ending  up 
by  declaring  that  Lord  Wolseley's  dictum  in  the  "Sol- 
dier's Pocket-Book" — that  an  officer  in  command  who 
abandons  his  post  as  long  as  one-third  of  his  garrison 
remains  effective  should  be  shot — should  be  given  out 
as  an  order. 

A  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  AND  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

SCHEME. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Haig  suggests  that  instead  of  the  state  un- 
dertaking to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  everybody, 
endeavors  should  be  made  to  induce  everybody  to  pay 
Is.  6d.  (37X  cents)  a  week  from  the  time  that  they  are 
tijventy  years  of  age,  in  return  for  which  they  could 
secure  a  life  insurance  policy  of  £120  ($600),  payable.at 
deatli,  or  £280  ($1,400)  at  the  age  of  fifty-one;  or,  if  they 
wished  to  take  it  in  cash,  an  old-age  pension  of  6s. 
($1.50)  a  week  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  If  the  insurer 
began  at  thirty,  he  would  pay  Is.  7d.  (39  cents)  a  week 
and  draw  his  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty;  or,  if  he  paid 
Is.  83'dd.  (42  cents)  a  week  when  he  was  forty,  he  would 
draw  a  pension  of  7s.  9d.  ($1.93)  a  week  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  a  brief,  amusing  article 
entitled  "Did  Shakespeare  Write  Bacon?**  Mr.  A. 
Maurice  Low  descants  upon  the  virtues  of  President 
Roosevelt.  The  author  of  "An  Absent-minded  War" 
sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  canteen  and  mess  socie- 
ty, by  which  a  canteen  would  always  be  run  on  co- 
operative principles.  Mr.  G.  C.  S.  Street  solemnly 
admonishes  those  recreant  Jews  who  wish  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  Gentiles ;  and  Mr.  Cripps  explains  how  he 
would  reform  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  for  November  opens  with  a 
translation  of  a  little  book  by  the  late  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  on  Jehad,  which  is  followed  by  a  very 
good  article  by  Mr.  Haldane  on  "Education  in  Qreat 
Kritain  and  German j'."  These  papers  are  noticed  else- 
"wrhere. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

An  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Stat  Nom- 
inis  Umbra"  passes  in  ^review  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
present  British  Government,  and  condemns  it  almost 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The  writer  declares  in  sub- 
stance that  the  government  has  aggravated  all  the  evils 
-which  it  ought  to  have  removed,  and  he  is  almost  as 
dissatisfied  witli  the  policy  of  the  government  in  rela- 
tion to  university  education  and  local  government. 
J  lis  net  conclusion  is  that  the  cqndition  of  Ireland  is  in 
some  respects  worse  than  it  was  even  in  the  time  of 
Parnell,  and  distinctly  wor.se  than  it  was  in  1895.  The 
mainstays  of  England's  authority  have  been  probably 
fatally  weakened,  and  all  that  is  best  in  Irish  opinion 
has  fallen  away  from  the  government. 


THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  TAMMANY  HALL. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  a  review  of  Gustavus  Myen? 
history  of  Tammany  Hall,  explains  how  it  is  that  Tam- 
many Hall  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  in  New  York. 
He  says  that  the  secret  of  its  internal  efficiency  is  to  be 
found  in  discipline  and  in  its  individual  accountability. 
But  its  outside  iK)pularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
club,  a  church,  a  center  of  charity  and  beneficence. 
Tammany  is  good  to  the  poor.  It  takes  hold  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant,  watches  over  him,  some- 
times pays  his  rent  or  his  doctor's  bills,  gives  him  & 
start  in  trade,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  a^  chance 
in  life.  If  he  is  '*  hard  up,''  Tammany  will  advance 
him  money.  If  he  is  in  difficulties  with  the  police, 
Tammany  will  pull  him  through.  If  he  is  out  of  work, 
Tammany  will  find  a  job  for  him.  Small  wonder  that 
to  thousands  and  thousands  Tammany  is  a  sort  of  in- 
finitely multiplied  Santa  Glaus. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  ITALY. 

Signor  L.  Villari  has  a  long  but  not  very  luminous  , 
paper  upon  "Wealth,  Poverty,  and  Socialism  in  Italy." 
He  admits  that  the  Socialists  have  a  very  good  pHmd 
facie  case  to  show  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  reform 
in  the  general  corruption  and  illicit  government  pres- 
sure which  finds  favor  with  the  governing  party.  But 
he  doubts  whether  the  peasants  really  understand 
Socialistic  theories,  or  sympathize  with  them,  excepting 
so  far  as  they  use  them  against  the  landlords.  The 
Socialists  have  made  great  progress  in  the  large  towns, 
but  he  thinks  that  they  stray  from  the  right  path  in 
demanding  greater  powers  from  the  government  and  in 
the  development  of  class  hatred.  The  Socialist  party 
in  Italy  is  become  a  purely  parliamentary  and  political 
faction.  It  is  being  run  by  opportunism  and  demoral- 
ized more  or  less  by  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Cleri- 
cals. Socialism,  in  spite  of  its  great  numerical  increase, 
is  already  showing  signs  of  weakness. 

THE  MODERN  THOROUGHBRED. 

There  is  a  long  and  copiously  illustrated  article  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Cook  on  "  The  Past  and  Future  of  the  Mod- 
em Thoroughbred."  The  pictures  are  interesting,  es- 
pecially the  last  two,  which  bring  into  sharp  relief  the 
contrast  between  the  way  in  which  a  race  is  painted  by 
painters  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  photographed  by  an 
instantaneous  camera.  Among  the  many  photographs 
with  which  the  article  is  illustrated  are  those  of  Per- 
simmon, Ladas,  Bend  Or,  and  Lord  Roberts'  famous 
white  Arab.  Mr.  Cook  is  rather  despondent  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  thoroughbred  stock, 
which  he  attributes,  apparently,  to  the  extent  to  which 
betting  has  spoiled  the  turf,  and  partly  to  the  need  for 
recruiting  the  exhausted  stock  by  thoroughbreds 
reared  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  As  the  result 
of  the  present  system,  or  no  system,  Mr.  Cook  thinks 
that  while  England  may  have  the  best  racers  in  the 
world,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  has  still  the  best 
hacks,  the  best  cavalry  horses,  the  best  coach  horses, 
and  the  best  hunters. 

WANTED— DEPUTY  MOTHERS. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Cooper,  in  an  article  entitled  **The 
Nurseries  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  suggests  that 
the  evolution  of  modem  society  renders  it  necessary  to 
create  another  provision— that  of  the  deputy  mother, 
the  guardian  with  plenary  powers,  the  mother's  help 
enlarged  and  glorified  into  a  lady  with  authority  over 
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goverDesses,  nurses,  and  dressmakers,  with  power  to 
refuse  the  requests  of  aunts  and  to  send  the  princess' 
carriage  empty  away.  This  proposal  applies  only  to 
the  cases  of  intellectually  or  socially  busy  women  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  salary  required  by  a  reilned  lady, 
with  experience,  resolute  will,  patience,  and  tact. 

MAXIME  GOUKT. 

Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Russian  author  who  chose  the  name  of  Maxime 
Grorki,  which  is  the  Russian  for  Maximus  Bitter.  It  is 
only  eight  years  ago  since  Gorki  offered  his  first  story, 
'*Makar  Chudra,"  to  a  newspaper  in  Tiflis,  but  in  the 
eight  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he  has  made  his 
name  a  household  word  in  Russia,  and  mure  criticisms 
have  been  devoted  to  him  than  to  any  other  Russian 
writer,  except  Tolstoy.  He  is  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  Nishni  Novgorod,  lost  his  father 
and  mother  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  set  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
wandered  all  over  Russia,  undergoing  such  privations 
and  sufferings  that  on  one  occasion  he  tried  to  commit 
suicide.  At  last^  after  herding  with  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds and  tramps  both  in  P^urope  and  in  Asia,  he  dis- 
covered his  vocation,  and  gained  recognition  tlirougli- 
out  Russia  as  a  short-story  writer,  who  is  the  prose-poet 
of  the  pariah  and  the  vagabond.  He  is  a  kind  of  Rus- 
sian Rudyard  Kipling  of  the  outcast.  Mr.  Bain  at- 
tributes the  bitter  note  and  Neitzscheianism  of  his 
writings  to  his  dire  experiences  in  his  early  youth.  He 
says  :  "  Maxime  Gorki  emerged  from  ten  years  of  hor- 
rible misery  with  the  irritation  of  rage  and  resentment 
biting  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  the  conviction  that  in 
this  world,  at  any  rate,  might  is  always  right  and  weak- 
ness always  contemptible."  Mr.  Bain  follows  up  his 
article  with  a  translation  of  Gorki's  lirst  story. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

AJ.VERY  instructive  discussion  of  past  and  possible 
exploration  of  the  South  Polo  is  started  in  the 
Quarterly  for  October.  The  contrast  between  the  North 
and  South  poles  is  thus  concisely  stated  : 

"At  the  South  Pole,  then,  there  is  a  continent  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  more  northerly  land  masses  by 
an  ocean  in  which  the  soundings  indicate  that  the  shal- 
lowest water  exceeds  two  geographical  miles  in  depth. 
At  the  North  Pole  there  is  a  deep  sea  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  the  great  oceans  by  a  ring  of  continental 
laud,  the  Arctic  Sea  being  separated  from  the  Pacific 
by  a  submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  are  less 
than  100  fathonis,  and  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  similar 
submarine  barrier  on  which  the  depths  are  less  than 
400  fathoms." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  article,  the  Russian  admiral 
Makaroff  is  cited  as  saying  that  both  expeditions  are 
half  a  century  behind  the  times,  and  ius  urging  the  use 
of  great  ice-breakers  like  the  Ennark  in  polar  research. 
The  reviewer  suggests  that  the  Czar  might  send  the 
ErmacTi  to  the  Antarctic  seas  next  season. 

WILL  XOVKLS  LAST  ? 

A  paper  on  Charlott-e  Mary  Yongo  touching  on  her 
prospects  of  literary  immortality  asks  "whether  the 
novel  is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  form  of  literature." 

"As  we  know  it,  it  has  hardly  been  in  existence  long 
enough  for  us  to  say  how  this  will  be.  At  present,  the 
indications  are  rather  unfavorable.  The  novelists  of  the 


eighteenth  century  are,  we  suspect,  a  good  deal  mon 
talked  about  than  read.  Scott  still  holds  his  own  witii 
young  people  of  the  educated  classes,  and  puUiBhai 
seem  to  find  it  worth  while  to  bring  out  new  edition 
of  him  ;  yet  somehow,  if  one  finds  any  one  reading  one 
of  the  Waverley  novels,  it  is  usually  in  one  of  the  older 
editions.  The  romance  may  stay  ;  but  the  mannen  of 
one  generation  so  soon  become  obsolete  to  its  sucoenon 
that  the  novel  of  manners  quickly  becomes  difllcolt 
reading.  Those  will  probably  last  longest  which  an 
based  on  the  broadest  and  healthiest  views  of  hnnna 
nature,  rather  than  on  studies  of  its  more  morbid oosdl- 
tions  or  strained  points  of  casuistry." 

THE  GKEATEST  OF  WELSH  POETS. 

"  A  Welsh  poet  of  "  Chaucer's  day  "  is  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym,  whom  George  Borrow  pronounced  to  be  "one 
of  the  some  half-dozen  really  great  poets,"  and  whom 
the  reviewer  describes  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Welsh  bards  of  the  Renaissance.  With  all  hisamorou 
verse,  says  the  writer,  "Nature,  after  all,  was  his  reel 
mistress.  It  was  her  moods  and  caprices  that  above  tO 
things  he  loved  to  study,  and  her  voice  it  was  that  eTcr 
held  him  in  Instaiit  and  inevitable  spell.  Herein,  indeed, 
lies  Dafydd's  distinction,  standing  as  he  does  well-nigh 
without  kinsman  among  all  the  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  freshness,  the  freedom,  the  wild  and  frolio- 
some  delight  of  his  intercourse  with  nature." 

IS  SCOTLAND  DOOMED  t 

An  article  on  the  origin  of  modem  Scotland  ends 
with  this  blending  of  fact  and  forecast : 

"In  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century  Seot- 
land  appears,  from  the  census  returns  and  the  sacoeee 
of  an  exhibition  which  has  an  assured  'surplus'  tf 
large  as  her  entire  revenue  at  the  time  of  the  Unkn, 
more  energetic,  prosperous,  and  hospitable  to  strangen 
within  her  gates  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  Bat 
the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  Scottish  coal  fleldi 
hangs  like  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future ;  and  Ur. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  latest  and  most  generous  of  Sool* 
tish  millionaires,  has  prophesied  that  the  *old  conntiy' 
is  destined  to  become  the  playground  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nice." 

A  BLACK  LOOK-OUT  FOR  HUNGABY. 

The  national  conflict  in  Austria-Hangary  leads  the 
reviewer  to  advise  the  nations  of  Austria,  and  above  all 
the  Germans,  to  remember  that  they  are  Aostriaai 
first,  and  their  Fatherland  a  living  necessity.  Hunga- 
rians, are  pictured  as  "  storming  along"  on  the  road  to 
absolute  independence.  That  is  their  goal ;  bat,  e^i 
the  reviewer,  it  will  lead  to  "  the  utter  annihilation  of 
Hungary." 

*^The  day  of  Hungary's  independence  will  be  the  diy 
of  revolution  for  the  nations  subjugated  by  her:  fnaa 
that  day  will  date  the  beginning  of  her  downfalL" 

A  most  instructive  map  shows  the  dlstrlbatloa  d 
peoples  and  languages  in  Austria  and  in  Hnngaty. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

AN  article  in  the  Edinburgh  tor  October  on  "Tit 
Macedonian  Problem  and  Its  Faoton"  d«ta 
with  the  complex  question  of  the  fature  of  that  ooo^ 
try.  The  only  power  that  gains  l^  tha- Internal  dli* 
union  of  Macedonia  and  tha  Jealonay  of  Buria  mI 
Austria  is  Turkey.  The  Gre^  propaguida  la 
donia  is  carried  on  mainly  1^  lUMUUi  oC 
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Their  schools  flourish  everywhere.  The  Greeks  have 
therefore  an  intellectual  superiority,  and  they  hold  in 
their  hands  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  The  Bulgarian  agitators  prefer 
terrorism  as  an  instrument.  The  rivalry  between 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  is,  however,  only  one  element 
in  Macedonians  disunion. 

"The  struggle  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  in  the 
middle  zone  of  Macedonia  flnds  its  counterpart  in  a 
similar  struggle  between  Bulgarian  and  Servian  in  the 
north,  and  between  Servian  and  Albanian  in  the 
northwest,  while  still  farther  to  the  west  the  latter 
maintains  an  equally  lively  feud  with  the  Montenegrins. 
How  this  war  of  races  will  end  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  prophesy.  They  all  aspire  to  supremacy,  and  they 
all,  each  according  to  their  means  and  lights,  work 
keenly  for  the  acquisition  of  proselytes." 

CONSUMPTION  AND  ITS  CURE. 

"The  Fight  Against  Consumption"  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  dirt,  bad  air, 
and  insanitary  buildings  are  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
sumption, which  is  therefore  easily  preventable.  We 
quote  the  following  paragraph  : 

"Much  of  the  prevailing  ill-health  of  towns  depends 


on  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  i)article8  of 
dust,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  in  the  air  breathed. 
At  Montsouris  Observatory  the  number  of  microbes  in 
a  cubic  meter  was  found  to  be  75 ;  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
750  ;  in  rooms,  about  eight  times,  and  in  hospitals, 
twelve  times,  as  many  as  in  the  open  air.  The  curves  of 
mortality  in  different  places  correspond  to  a  great  extent 
with  those  for  the  number  of  microbes.  One  gram  of 
dust  from  rooms  contained  2,100,000  germs.  Experi- 
ments in  London  showed  very  large  increases  whenever 
the  dust  of  a  room  or  hospital  was  stirred,  and  the 
number  falling  on  one  square  foot  per  minute  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  was  raised  on  Whitmonday 
from  196  to  1,662.  In  a  railway  carriage  containing  four 
persons,  with  a  window  partly  open,  there  fell  the  enor- 
mous number  of  8,120  per  minute.  In  a  full  third-class 
carriage,  with  windows  closed,  as  they  generally  are  in 
winter,  this  figure  would  be  greatly  exceeded." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Courthope's  "Life  in  Poetry  and  Law  in 
Taste  "  is  the  subject  of  another  article.  There  is  an 
article  upon  "  Russian  Music,"  one  on  "  The  Scandina- 
vian Novel,"  and  another  on  "The  Glasgow  School  of 
Painting." 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  first  number  of  the  Revue  dc8  Deux  Mondcs 
f(;r  October,  M.  de  Noyer  passes  in  review  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  con- 
trasts the  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  to  the  Presidential 
chair  with  the  long  delays  of  the  Presidential  election 
in  ordinary  conditions. 

M.  de  Noyer  goes  on  to  describe  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  White  House  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, and  he  brings  out  some  interesting  differences 
from  the  ordinary  procedure  in  France.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  that  there  is  no  prime  minister  in 
the  United  States,  that  office  being  practically  dis- 
charged by  the  President  of  the  republic. 

M.  de  Noyer  notes  that  as  a  rule  those  Presidents  who 
have  obtained  a  second  term  of  office  have  been  those 
of  the  strongest  personality,  who  used  their  powers 
most  energetically,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  people,  fascinated  though  they  may  be 
with  their  liberty,  nevertheless  love  to  feel  the  hand 
which  governs  them. 

THE  COLONISTS  OF  ALGERIA. 

M.  Rouire,  after  a  description  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  great  mistakes  of  French  official  colonization  in 
Algeria,  propounds  a  scheme  of  his  own.  France,  he 
says,  must  first  of  all  definitely  abandon  the  official  sys- 
tem. Parliament  has  already  begun  the  work  of  aban- 
donment by  cutting  down  the  grants  from  $4,400,000  in 
1878  to  $1,800,000  in  1897.  M.  Rouire  would  boldly  sup- 
press this  budget  altogether,  and  he  advises  a  system 
of  sales  of  land  which  brings  colonists  who  stay  in  pref- 
erence to  the  type  of  concession  which  brings  colonists 
who  only  come  to  buy  and  then  go  home  to  France  se- 
cure of  having  made  a  good  investment.  The  system 
was  actually  enforced  from  1860  to  1871,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  Admiral  de  Gueydon,  who  wished  to  plant 


colonists  in  a  hurry  on  the  territories  which  had  just 
been  seized  from  the  natives.  Subsequent  attempts  to 
reintroduce  the  system  of  government  sales  have  met 
with  much  opposition. 

ENGLISH  CARICATURISTS. 

M.  Filon's  interesting  article  on  English  caricaturists 
is  continued  with  a  paper  on  the  political  caricatures 
dealing  with  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  George 
III.,  Fox,  and  Pitt.  M.  Filon  evidently  prefers  the 
broad  pencils  of  Sayers,  Rowlandson,  and  Gilray  to  'the 
cartoons  of  "Ape"  in  Vanity  Fair  some  eighty  years 
later.  *'  Ape,"  he  complains,  makes  Disraeli  look  like  a 
provincial  street  hawker,  and  his  John  Bright  is  a  York- 
shire farmer ;  but  Sayers  and  his  contemporary  cari- 
caturists put  the  whole  character  of  the  man  in  every 
design. 

In  the  second  October  number  there  is  an  appreciative 
review  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  autobiography 
from  the  pen  of  Th.  Bentzon  (Madame  Blanc). 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  there  is  an  article  dealing 
with  the  curious  and  complex  personality  of  the 
late  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  who,  though  one  of  Eng- 
land's bitterest  enemies,  was  born,  and  in  a  great 
measure  brought  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  prince's  premature  death  has  certainly  deprived 
France  of  a  man  who  might  have  become,  much  as  did 
his  great-grandfather,  Louis  Philippe,  in  due  course 
King  of  the  French.  He  was  brilliant,  brave,  and  un- 
scrupulous, popular  with  the  Republicans  as  well  as 
with  his  cousin's  party,  and  connected  by  blood  with 
many  reigning  royal  families,  including  those  of  Eng- 
land, of  Denmark,  of  Portugal,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain. 
Prince  Henri,  who  was  a  great  traveler,  died  at  Saigon. 
It  was  his  dream  to  see  France  become  a  really  great 
colonial  nation ;  and  probably  his  intense  dislike  to  the 
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British  empire  and  to  the  British  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  wherever  he  went  he  found  the  English  flag  se- 
curely planteil. 

VICTOR  HUGO  ON  TASTE. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  Itcvnc  is  given  to  a  long 
disciuisition  on  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  taste, 
written  by  Victor  Hugo  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  From  a  literary — but  only  from  a  literary — point 
of  view  are  these  pages  interesting.  Hugo  winds  up  a 
curious  es&iy  with  the  observation,  surely  often  dis- 
proved, that  genius  and  taite  are  closely  allied. 

AN  OLD  r.USSIAN  RELIGION. 

• 

M.  Strannik  contributes  an  account  of  the  historic 
Russian  sect  known  as  the  Doukhobors,  who  flourished 
in  the  eigliteenth  century,  and  who  held  almost  exactly 
the  same  t^-nets  as  seem  to  hold  Count  Tolstoy.  Their 
catechism  was  short  and  clear.  *'  In  what  cross  do  you 
believe  ?''  **  In  voluntary  iK)verty.''  "In  what  consists 
your  church?"  *'Tn  union  in  faith;  in  love  without 
liypocrisy  ;  in  the  tiiaching  of  t  rue  merit ;  and  in  respect 
for  the  holy  mysteries."  "Have  you  any  chapels?" 
"Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  God;  our  souls  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God."  ''Have  you  a  sacrifice?" 
"Our  prayers  are  a  sacrifice  ever  ascending  to  God." 
The  D(Jukhobor8  consider  themselves  descended,  appa- 
rently lineally,  from  Ananias,  Azurias,  and  Misael,  who 
refused  to  rec<jgnize  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  first  the  sect 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  flourish  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government ;  in  fact,  in  1818,  Alexander  I. 
paid  a  formal  visit  to  their  little  colony,  which  con- 
sisted of  nine  villages,  and  which  wa.s,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts,  admirably  managed,  the  Douk- 
hobors being  honest,  charitable,  and  of  exceptionally 
good  morality.  Members  of  the  sect,  like  Tolstoy,  had 
a  peculiar  horror  of  war,  and  always  refused  to  fight ; 
accordingly,  in  1829,  Nicholas  I.  made  up  his  mind  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  and  he  exiled  a  great  nuukber, 
while  others  emigrated  to  Turkey.  A  certain  num))er, 
however,  settled  down  in  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
were  left  in  peace.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  they 
have  again  been  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile,  prin- 
cipally, again,  because  the  men  absolutely  refused  to 
join  the  army.  The  English  and  American  Quakers, 
acting  in  concert  with  Count  Tolstoy,  have  arranged 
with  a  certain  number  of  Doukhobors  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  settle  in  ('yprus.  Others  have  migrated  to 
Canada. 

THE  FUTURE  OV  CHINA. 

Baron  Anthoiiard,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Peking,  has  a  right  to  be  listened  to 
with  respect  ;  he  has  lived  three  years  in  China,  and 
Iwlieves  that  China,  in  spite  of  her  senility,  is  slowly 
rousing  herself  with  a  great  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  He  says  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  regard 
China  as  a  barbarous  country;  <m  the  contrary,  large 
sections  of  her  population  are  highly  civilized.  He 
would  like  to  see  France  play  a  careful  and  judicious 
role,  acting  as  independently  as  po.ssible  from  the  other 
l>owers. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvcllc  licvuc  is  gradually  obtaining  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  French  reviews,  owing  to 
it-s  determination  to  cater  to  the  general  rather  than  to 
the  exclu.sively  literary  and  political  public. 
Of  almost  painful  interest  to  the  French  public  at 


large,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  to  readers  of  otber  na- 
tions, is  Dr.  Tabary'a  strikinj^  paper  entitled  "Tubw^ 
culosis:  The  New  Social  Danger."  Cousuniptioii, 
formerly  considered  a  peculiarly  British  danger,  doy 
carries  off,  among  the  nations,  a  larger  proportion  of 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  the  deaths  due  to  tubtt^ 
culosis  amounting  in,  France,  to  150,000  every  year. 
Whereas  certain  diseases,  notahly  the  plague  acd 
leprosy,  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disappeared, 
consumption  is  increasing  rapidly.  A  brief  but  iD^t^l^ 
tive  account  of  many  so-ciilled  cures  which  have  be« 
tried  during  the  last  hundred  j^ears  forms  not  the  lead 
valuable  portion  of  the  article. 

Dr.  Tabary  devotes  some  space  to  the  open-air  cure :  he 
seems  to  have  been  completely  convert4?d  to  this  method 
of  combating  consumption  by  having  seen  the  resultfi, 
and  even  the  cures,  brought  about  by  a  more  or  leas  long 
sojourn  in  one  of  the  many  open-air  sanatoria  which 
are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  Continents  He  poiDts 
out  that  in  Germany  alone  the  prevalence  of  sanatoria, 
including  the  state  hospitals  of  the  kind  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  very  poor,  has  immensely  reduced 
the  yearly  mortality  from  consumption,  and  in  this 
connection  he  gives  some  figures  dealing  with  the 
sanatorium  of  Dannenfelds,  where  out  of  100  pa- 
tients—all workmen— treated  between  the  mouths  of 
September,  1893,  and  March,  1899,  21  were  entirek 
cured,  16  were  sufficiently  cure<l  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 
work,  12  have  become  half-timerss  15  left  before  theeud 
of  the  treatment,  25  became  neither  better  nor  worse 
4  died,  3  are  still  under  treatuient»  and  4,  after  hav- 
ing  been  discharged  as  cured,  were  compelled  to  renew 
the  treatment.    France  is  a  long  way  behind  Germany. 

GIANTS  AND  DWARFS. 

M.  Caye,  apparently  inspired  by  the  eccentric  indi- 
vidual who  left  the  town  of  Rouen  a  sum  of  over 
11500,000,  in  order  that  there  might  be  given  «ich  year  t 
prize  of  100,000  francs  ($30,000)  to  "a  pair  of  married 
giants,  in  order  to  assist  the  regeneration  of  the  linmaa 
race,"  contributes  an  amusing  article  concerning  giants 
and  dwarfs.  He  lays  down  certain  general  principles- 
notably,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  height  the 
smallest  peoples  are  the  Eskimos,  the  Lapps,  the  Ne- 
gritos, and  the  Akkas  of  mid- Africa.  North  America, 
Kngland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Poland,  Manchuria,  and 
China  count  among  their  peoples  the  tallest  member* 
of  the  human  race  ;  very  tall  men  and  women  are  aL-so 
to  be  found  among  the  Patagonians.  On  more  thaa 
one  occasion  there  have  been  rumors  that  skeletons  far 
surpassing  the  usual  height  of  modem  man  have  been 
discovered  amid  prehistoric  remains,  but  these  stoxto 
are  not  substantiated. 

M.  Caye,  however,  admits  that  the  world  has  aeen 
many  real  giants,  quite  a  number  of  these  haTing  at- 
tained the  extraonlinary  height  of  twelve  feet.  Such  a 
giant  was  Maximilian  Miller,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  then  there  is  a  legend  concerning 
a  native  of  Rouen  who  certainly  would  havtf  been  eli- 
gible for  the  town  prize,  for  he  measured  over  ten  feet; 
and  in  the  Munich  Mnseum  is  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
who  must  have  measured  eleven  feet.  More  receutly- 
in  fact,  some  twenty  years  ago— Pftris  was  visited  Iqr  • 
Cliinaman  named  Chang  who  was  just  seven  feet  tail; 
while  thirteen  years  ago  an  even  taller  Austrian  abo 
excited  much  interest  among  the  Parisians.  The  talM 
modern  giantess  was  considerably  over  eight  lieel»  bil 
she  died  young.    Somewhat  shorter  is  a  prettj  S«i« 
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girl,  Catherine  Brockner,  who  is  rather  over  seven 
'feet. 

Curiously  enough,  the  parents  of  giants  are  generally 
of  a  normal  size,  and  it  is  quiSe  usual  for  a  giant  to  have 
a  numl)er  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  of  normal 
height.  What  is  stranger  still  is  that  the  children  of  a 
giant  and  giantess  are  generally  both  small  and  delicate, 
and  oftener  than  not  there  is  no  issue  of  such  a  marriage. 
Frederick  the  Great  formed  a  regiment  of  giants,  no  man 
being  less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and  then  compelled 
a  certain  number  of  them  to  wed  giantesses,  but  the 
results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  he  had  hoped. 

Nowadays  a  dwarf  is  comparatively  rarely  seen  ;  but 
in  the  Middle  Ages  children  were  artificially  stunted, 
for  every  court  had  its  corps  of  dwarfs.  In  1556,  a 
Roman  cardinal  offered  his  friends  a  banquet,  and  on 
each  guest — thirty-four  in  numl)er — waited  a  dwarf. 
Not  till  Louis  XIV.'h  reign  did  "the  King's  dwarf"  dis- 
appear from  the  French  court  never  to  return.  In 
Russia,  dwarfs  were  at  one  time  held  in  high  honor, 
and  the  sister  of  Peter  I.  gave  a  great  fete  in  honor  of 
the  empire's  "  little  people."  Sixty  accepted  her  invita- 
tion, and  they  arrived  at  her  palace  in  fifteen  miniature 
carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  tiny  ponies. 

Of  modern  dwarfs,  the  most  noted,  Greneral  Tom 
Thumb  and  his  wife,  are  said  to  have  earned  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  showing  themselves  to  a 
curious  public.  Paulina  Murbtas,  who  only  measured 
five  inches  when  she  was  born,  and  who  at  the  age  of 
seven  was  only  a  foot  high,  is  mentioned  ;  and  a  certain 
Russian  dwarf,  who,  though  only  three  feet  tall,  has 
an  important  post  in  the  Russian  civil  service,  and  is 
married  to  a  lady  dwarf.  A  Moscow  doctor,  some  ten 
years  ago,  was  able  to  make  a  close  study  of  a  dwarf 
family.  The  father  and  mother  were  of  normal  size, 
buu  of  their  nine  children  eight  were  dwarfs ;  they  all 
stopped  growing  at  the  age  of  four. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  second  October  number  is 
j^iven  to  a  touching  and  vivid  account  by  that  veteran, 
the  late  Jules  Simon,  of  the  eventful  Fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Commune. 
The  historical  student  will  find  in  it  much  that  is 
worth  noting. 

M.  Jadot  contributes  a  long  account  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Germany,  pointing  out  that  the 
German  Emperor  has  now  become  the  British  empire^s 
very  good  friend,  though  he  is  Incessantly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  England's  complications  to  score  for  Ger- 
many's benefit. 

In  another  article,  M.  Suni  turns  into  ridicule  the 
present  microbe  craze,  declaring  that  those  who  live  in 
fear  of  microbes  must  give  up  eating  and  drinking, 
coughing  and  sneezing ;  they  must  shave  their  heads, 


give  up  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  only  meet  their 
neighbors  in  an  atmosphere  of  antiseptics  1  Every 
doctor  interested  in  the  question  has  a  different  theory 
concerning  the  microbes  of  dififerent  diseases.  M.  Suni 
admits  that  microbes  exist,  but  he  considers  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  'Hhe  microbe  theory**  mak- 
ing way  for  some  newer  idea  or  discovery. 


LA  REVUE. 

AN  anonymous  writer  contributes  to  La  Revue  for 
October  a  scathing  indictment  against  the  present 
social  and  economic  condition  of  France.  Frenchmen, 
he  says,  must  learn  that  literature  and  art  are  not  all- 
important,  nor  even  sufficiently  imi>ortant  to  absorb  ' 
most  of  the  best  intellect  of  any  country.  No  nation 
can  maintain  its  greatness  without  maintaining  its 
wealth.  France  has  got  into  deep  economic  ruts  of 
conservatism.  The  writer  divides  the  causes  for  this 
into  moral  and  material.  The  moral  causes  are  lack  of 
scientific  spirit  and  lack  of  initiative,  with  its  conse- 
quences—a taste  for  cutrand-dried  government  appoint- 
ments rather  than  for  fresh  enterprises.  The  material 
causes  are  the  competition  of  new  countries,  the  poor- 
ness of  France's  coal  supplies,  her  heavy  weight  of  debt, 
and  the  tendency  of  her  population  to  physical  degen- 
eration and  consequent  lack  of  energy.  Under  the 
First  Empire,  France  underwent  a  **  reversed  selection," 
the  fit  being  weeded  out  and  killed  in  Napoleon's  wars,  so 
that  only  the  more  or  less  unfit  were  left  to  carry  on  the 
race,  with  consequences  that  might  have  been  foreseen. 

JAPANESE  WOMEN,  BY  A  JAPANESE. 

M.  Hitonmi  contributes'  a  pen  portrait  of  the  Japa- 
nese woman.  Her  chief  vice  seems  to  be  that  instead  of 
holding  herself  erect  she  perpetually  stoops  forward.  If 
she  did  not  do  so  she  would  be  thought  "  stuck  up."  A 
little  frivolous  as  a  girl,  she  is  a  most  faithful  wife  and 
devoted  mother.  In  the  larger  sphere  of  life  which  is 
now  opening  to  her,  she  excels  as  a  teacher.  One  modern 
Japanese  woman  was  a  talented  novelist,  and  many  are 
becoming  artists.  Women  professors  of  the  art  of  ar- 
ranging fiowers  and  preparing  tea  are  daily  getting 
more  and  more  pupils.  Japanese  women  also  make  ex- 
cellent heads  of  offices  or  companies.  In  telephone  and 
post  offices,  chiefiy  women  are  employed ;  and  they  are 
first-rate  bookkeepers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Simond  discusses  the  rapid  development  of  the. 
newspaper  press  in  the  Argentine.  Dr.  Romme  has  a 
wonderful  article  on  modem  surgery.  Two  beautiful 
illustrated  papers  treat  of  children  in  French  modem 
paintings. 
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H.  T.  Bailey,  NEng. 
BuU-Figiit,  Portuguese,  J.  Baker,  Case. 
Camp,  The  Autumn,  H.  Kephart,  O. 
Canada,  City  Government  in,  S.  M.  Wiokett,  Can. 
Canada,  Duke  of  York  in,  J.  T.  Clark,  and  N.  Patterson,  Can. 
Canada,  Trip  Across,  J.  Berry,  RRL. 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  Scenery  of  the,  O.  H.  Watsoo, 

PMM. 
Canteens  in  Armies,  NatR. 
Carneri,  Bartholomew  von,  the  Ethlcist  of  Danrlnlsm.  P. 

C^arus,  OC. 
China: 

Agriculture  in  China,  C.  Denby,  Fomm. 

Boxer  Movement:  Did  It  Help  or  Hurt  China?  MlsR,  Go- 
to ber, 

China's  Intellectual  Life,  W.  Rice,  Dial,  November  L 

Education  in  China,  G.  S.  Miner,  MisR,  October. 

Future  of  China,  Baron d^Anthouard,  RPar,  October  Ui 

(^irl  Slavery  iu  China,  Ida  Kahn,  MisR,  October. 

Hieroglyphics,  Chinese,  E.  O.  Tewksbarv,  Ghaut. 

Tai  Ping  Rebellion,  S.  W.  Williams,  OC. 

Railways  in  China,  G.  Cagniard,  RSoc,  October. 
Chinese  Kx<:lusion  Act,  AngA. 

Cliinese :  VV  by  Tliey  Should  Be Ezclnded,  J.  D.  FImImuHAB. 
(Mirihtian  Mythology.  J.  Weller,  West. 
(Christianity  and  Sanity,  R.  Dodge,  ICRNT. 
Christianity :  What  Is  It?  W.  Uo   ' 
Christmas  Island,  liomance  of,  8« 
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,  Orlffliiallty  of.  B.  Pic 
Why  S 

i^iam,  I.HJ. 
cities  and  Their  Fntare-II.,  L.  Wnarfn,  B\j.  uu«. 

Cities,  BeauUtylna  of,  C.  H.  Caffln,  WW.  OStobw. 

Cllles,  OvercrowdTne  In,  A.  F.  Wlnnlnglon-Ingnini,  Cos. 
Cltv.  Great,Huraaii  Waste  of  a.  W.  iTliawley,  Gnnt, 
Civil  War.  ParBonal  RecolleetionB  of  the,  W.  T.  Filch,  Con^ 

SepCembpr.  IIBB. 

Ctapp.  Henry  Austin.  Reminiscences  of- IV.,  Atlant. 
College,  The  Small,  and  the  Laree,  C.  F.  Thwlng,  Fornm. 

Conjuring.  Indian.  Explained.  FrofeBSor  Hoffman,  Cham.  t,  Mn.  K. 

ConnecHcat,  Blue  Laws  of,  B.  J.  Hendrlok.  FrL. 
Constitution.  Conquered  Territory  and  tlie.  U.Taylor.NAR. 
Consumption,  Fight  Against,  Edin.  October. 

Consumptives,  State  Hospitals  for,  W.E.  Fisher.  9an.  an. 

Convict-Lease  System  In  the  South.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  MlsR, 

October.  x,  O. 

Cook,  Joseph :  My  Unshaken  Faith.  Horn.  October,  EL 

Cotton  Crop  of  IWI.  J.  M.  Leveque,  NatM. 

Cotton,  Realm  of,  T.  C.  Smith.  Frl..  

Cougar  Hounds.  With  the— II.. T.  Koosevelt,  Scrlb.  Forest  Keserves,  Proposed  Appalachian,  W.  J.HcOee,  WW. 

Creation  of  Development.  H.Bavinck,MKNV.  France: 

Cricket  Season  of  imi.  J.  E.  Hall,  Chu.  Associations  Law,  W.  Hubbard.  NtneO. 

Criminal  Ncgro-Vlll.,  Frances  A.  Kellor.  Arena.  I>ebt,  National.  J.  Roche,  NAR.  ■ 

Crispl,  Francescn.  H.  M.  Flamingo,  Mac;   P.   Uarus  and         Economic  Progress  In  France,  BttP,  October  IS. 

Blsnor  ttaquenl,  OC.  Fates.  French  Countir.  E.  C.  Pelzotto,  Cos. 

Crispr,  Francesco,  and  Itatlan  Unity,  K.  Blind,  Forom.  Franco- Russian  AlllaDce.  A.  Flbray.  BPP,  October. 

i'^ — 1  IB T...ii.i_.ic .  ..!  r.„...„i  i_»M  ProlestantisminFrance.R.  Heath,  Contem. 

Republicans  and  the  Elections  of  I9(H,  KPP,  October. 
Women  and  Domeslicity  in  the  Large  Towns,  A.  del  CIl- 
lenls.  Rets,  Ottol^r  1. 
Frederick.  Empress,  tilt.  October. 

Delaware,  Preserving  the  Honor  of,  W.  ^aulsbury.  French  IJLnguage  laEnKland,  Decadence  of  the.  F.  Herbert, 

Democracy,  American— III..  H.  MDnsterljerg,  liitM.  BRP,  November  1. 

UliiE.  President  Porflrio.  C.  F.  Lummls,  Out.  French  Language,  New  Dictionary  of  the,  U.  Paris,  RDM, 

Dickens  and  Modern  Humor,  Mac.  October  fli. 

Dinners  and  Diners,  Mac. 

Diplomacy,  American,  Formative  Incidents  In— II..  E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chant. 
Dogs  In  Wartime,  M.  Foster,  Ev. 

Domesticity,  Feralnlrip,  .Mine.  Vincent.  RefS.  October  1. 
Doukhobnrs,  The.  J.  Straniiik.  RPar.  October  15. 
Dover.  Englsnd,  New  Harbor  Works  at.  W.  H.  Crondall 

snd  W.  Moivll,  NineC. 
Dnimn's  Tendency  Towards  the  Unintellectaal,  R.  Steams. 

"DucUei 

Dachoeul.  l^uls,  E ,  - 

DucklDKBoataonMany  M 

Duelling  In  the  Time  of  BrantO: , 

Dunkers,  Among  the.  N.  Lloyd.  Scr 

Eastern  Question,  Three  " '  " 

Economics,  Orthodox.  I 

Education  :  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Americau  History.  Preparatory  Work  tn,  H.  B.  Learned, 

American  Opportunities  and  Education.  H.  W.  Mable, 

NAR. 
Arithmetic  In  Early  Ne-v  England,  W.  H.  Small.  Ed. 
Child  from  Eleven  to  ':ighteen.  Education  of  a,  E.  H. 

tirlggs,  LHJ. 
Bducatiun,  Five  Evidences  of  on.  N.  M.  Butler,  EdR. 
Electlves  In  the  Small  High  School,  S.  D.  Brooks.  School. 
English  Compusltiuii,  Tendencies  In  Teaching.  Qertruda 

Iturh,  EdK. 
Englioli  Uerund.  J.  S.  Snoddy.  Ed. 
Forestry  In  High  ScIiihiI  Instruction 


"SSS' 


, I  to  the  Formation  of  Character,   E. 

Van  D.  R(>l>l[iMin,  School. 
-Hoole,  Charles.  ScliolaBtlcDisciplIneof.F.  Watson. School. 
Music.  School.  A  Few  ThonghU  on,  Mus.  October. 
Mythology.  Function  of,  Alice  S.  Kundsll.  Ed. 
NationalConln)!  of  Education,  J.  E.  Gonit,  Pops. 
Vacation  Schools.  F.  L.  Cardozu.  Jr..  Ed. 
Women,  Higher  Education  of,  Celestia  S.  Parrlsh.  EdR. 
Zoology  for  llie  Higli^School  and  College  Curriculum,  H. 

L.<£born,  School. 
Egj'pt,  French  Eipedlllon  to,  in  1T9».  EdIn,  October. 


Euj'pt,  Recent  Discoveries  in,  NatGM. 

Electrical  AppurutDS,  Standardization  of,  J.  T.  Broderick. 

ElectriS'lty  in  Uie  Service  of  Man,  A.N.  Brady.  NAR. 
Electrlc-Powcr  Insinuations  of  Italy.  E.  Blgnaml,  Eng. 
Ellswortli.  Oliver,  F.  K.  Jones.  GBag. 
England:  see  Great  Britain. 
England.  Lost  Land  ot.  Str. 

Eplsironal  Bid  for  a  Reunion,  J.  W.  Brathwalte,  Cath. 
Essay,  Voman  and  the,  Edith  DIcksoD.  Dial.  November  1. 
■•  Eucharist,"  Canon  Gore  on  the,  H.  I.  D.  Ryder.  Dub,  Oo- 

Europe  and  America.  S.  Brooke.  Atlant. 
European  War  Against  American  Manafactnna,  O.  P.  Ana- 
Un,  NAR. 
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Horses  of  Kinj?  Edward  VII.,  O. 

Hfmseliold,  Problems  of  the,  YW. 

Houzeau,  Jean  Charles,  the  Belt;ian  Astronomer,  J.  E.  Gore, 

(ient. 
Humor,  Modern  Italian  View  of— II.,  W.  D.  Ilowells,  NAR. 
Humor,  lietrospect  of  American,  W.  I*.  Trent,  •ent. 
Hunter,  Robert  M.  T.,  Memoir  of,  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cons,  Sep- 

temi)er. 
Husbands  as  Portrayed  by  Women  Novelists,  Nina  R.  Allen, 

Mo<r. 
Hymns  as  Literature,  F.  L.  Knowles,  MHNY. 
Incubation,  Artificial,  MyHtericKof,  ll.  Russell,  Cham. 
India,  Glimpses  of,  Bella  H.  Hassett,  Mod. 
Indian  Handicraft,  Nevnda  I).  Hitchcock,  Mod. 
Indo-China,  Manual  Lnbor  in,  E.  Jnng,  Non,  October  1. 
Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe*,  J.  W.  Jenks,  IntM. 
Industrial  Works,  Kn^inecrinK  Manaj^ement  of,  W.  I).  Ennis, 

Eng. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evoluticm  of-  IV.,  F.  X.  Maude,  USM. 
Infantry  Tactics,  French,  History  of,  Lieutenant-t-olonel 

Bazin,  USM. 
Insect  Weapons  and  Tools,  J.  J.  Ward,  PMM. 
Inspiration  Not  Invalidatel  by  Criticism,  G.  H.  Bennett, 

MRNY. 
Inttdlect,  Human,  Evolution  of  tbe,  E.  L.  Thorndikc,  PopS. 
Invention,  Mmlern,  Marvels  of.  (i.  B.  Wnhlron,  McCl. 
Iron  and  Steel  in  Sweden,  R.  W.  Hunt,  Cas  iM. 
Islam,  Empire  of,  Declineof  the,  S.  G.Wilson,  Mis  R, October. 
Italian,  Pronunciation  of,  (i.  I).  Kellotre,  Cliaut. 
Italy  and  the  C!hinese  Question,  G.  V.  del  Ferro,  RPL,  Octo- 
ber 15. 
Ito,  Maniuis,  the  Great  Man  of  Japan,  F.  Palmer,  Scrib. 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  M.  Komatz,  WW. 
Japan,  Home  Life  in,  A.  H.  Ford,  Out. 

Japan,  Self-Destruction  iti,  J.  11.  l)eFon«8t.  MisR,  October. 
Japanese  Woman,  J.  llitomi,  RRP.  October  15. 
Jesus  Christ,  Miraculous  Birth  of,  M.  S.  Terry,  MRNY. 
Jew,  Paradox  of  the,  (i.  S.  Street,  NutR. 
Judicature,  Enj^lish,  Century  of— IX,  Van  V.  Veeder, GBag. 
Justice,  Mystery  of,  M.  Maeterlinck,  Fort. 
Kafer,  John  Chri^tian,  Sketch  of,  W.  L.  Cathcart,  CasM. 
Kearney,  liev.  Laurence  F.,  Ros. 
Kindc*!  gn  rten : 
Goodness,  Development  of,  Mary  G.  Trask,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Questionnaire,  Virginia  E.  Graeff,  Kind. 
Sense  Training  in  Detroit  Kindergartens,  C'lara  W.  Min- 

gins,  KindR. 
W  isconsin.  Kindergarten  Movement  in,  Nina  C.  Vande- 

walker.  Kind. 
Woman's  Education,  Kinder^rurten  in,  Caroline  T.  Haven, 

KindR. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  Photograph  i  .;k  t  he,G.  St  ratton-T*orter,  O. 
Klondike,  Woman's  Trip  to  tlie,  Emma  L.  Kelly,  Lipp. 
Labrador,  Life  in,  W.T.  (irenfell.  Black. 
Lake  Champlain,  Battle  of,  J.  E.  Tuttle,  Oui. 
Land  Questions,  Ethics  of  the,  J.  B.  Bartlett,  Arena. 
Lanier,  Sidney,  G.  L.  Swiggett,  ( -ons,  September. 
Lavoisier  and  tKo  Reform  in  (-nemistry.  Dr.  Fitti<;a.  Dent. 
Lemon-Iianchingon  the  Pai'.ilic  Slope,  I).  Wingat.e,  Cham. 
Liberty.  Personal,  and  Morals,  S.  F.  Scovel,  Horn,  October. 
Life,  Future,  Atheniati  C't)nceptions  of  a,  D.  Quinn,  Harp. 
Life:  What  Is  It  V  A.  E.  Bostwick,  Ev. 
Lighthouses  on  the  Coast   of   England,  Gertrude  Bacon, 

LeisH. 
Literature: 
Art  of  the  Future, P.  Barnitz,  PL,  September. 
German  Romance  in  1SX)1,  RRP,  November  1. 
Literature,  Pra<;ti<'al  Side  of,  L.  Meade,  (iunt. 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial,  Octo- 
ber I«. 
World  Literature,  Dial,  October  1«. 
Lo<;omotive,  American,  Aliroad.  M.  G.  Cunniff,  WW. 
London  at  Niglit,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Mac. 
London,  Greater,  Rustic  Spots  in,  Cass. 
Loudon:  Rebuilding  of  tlie  Old  Bailey,  F.  Watt,  PMM. 
I^ndon,  Sunday  in,  Mary  S.  Warren,  Str. 
Long  Island,  C-limate  of,  Le  G.  N.  Denslow,  Snn. 
Lowell,  James  Russell.  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial,  N(>vember  1. 
Lumbering,  Columbia  River,  H.  A.  Darnall,  Mod. 
Ma(^Carthy,  Charles,  A  Rhode  Island  IMoneer,  T.  H.  Murray, 

Ros. 
McC'lellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  as  a  Creat  Commander,  I.  R. 

Peunypacker,  Dial,  Novembe.  i. 
Macedonian  I'roblem  and  Its  i- actors,  Edin.  October. 
Machine  Tools,  Some  Modern,  E.  C.  Amos,  ( 'asM. 
Machine-SliopPra(.'tice,  American,  P.  Ltlders,  Eng. 
Machinery,  British  C^argo  Boat,  J,  F.  Walliker,  ('asM. 
McKinley,  President  William,  H.  T.  Peck,  Bkman ;  J.  D. 

Long*  Cent;  F.  Barton,  Chant ;  F.  A.  Munsey,  and  R.  H. 

Titherington,  Mun;    W.  W.  Astor,  1>MM;  l»ear;  B.  J. 

Ramage,  and  J.  B.  Uenneman,  SR,  October. 
Marriage  Nowjulays,  C.  C.  Adams,  A  ins. 
Married  Life,  The  Beginning  of,  E.  Bo'-.  LHJ. 
Martyrs,  English,  Relics  of  the,  D.  B.  C<.  'im.  Dub,  October. 
Mason,  William,  Reminisi-ences  of,  W.  F.  Apthorp,  BB. 
Masson,  Prof.  David,  Couversation  wiUi,  W.  Archer,  Crit ; 

PMM. 


Maxim Ite.  tlie  Explosive,  H.  Maxim,  JMSI. 
Measurement,  Worbl's  Standards  of,  R.  S.  Baker,  Pear. 
Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  E.  E.  Hale,  Out. 
Memori«*s,  Phenomenal,  E.  S.  Holden,  Harp. 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  United   States,    P.  de  Boosien, 

Itl'ar,  November  1. 
Mexico,  Patron  Saint  of,  Clara  S.  Ellis,  Ros. 
Mexico,  Western,  Prosv)e<*ting  in,  T.  S.  DeLuy.  Eng. 
Mii'robe  Question,  M.  Snni,  Octol)er  16. 
Military  Crime  and  Its  Treatment,  A.  Griffiths,  Fort. 
Mine,  Utica,  Story  of  the,  B.  Millard,  Ev. 
Mining  Development  of  Gilpin  County,  Colorado,  T.  Tonga, 

Eng. 
Missions: 
American  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  tbe,  J. 

Smith,  MisA. 
Ashanti  Land,  In  Blood-Stained,  J.  Johnston,  Mi8R,0c1o> 

ber. 
Foreign  Missions,  Some  Home  Problems  of,  A.  T.  Pienon, 

MisR,Oct4)ber. 
(Jiving,  Cliristiiin,  C.  H.  Daniels,  MisH. 
Mass  Alovements  Toward  Christianity,  W.  H.Campbell. 

MisR.  October. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Augustus  C,  MisH. 
Turkish   Empire,  Christian  Forces   at  Work  in  the,  E. 

Riggs,  MisR,  OctolHsr. 
Missis^ippi  Valley  Organized,  J.  K.  Howmer,  Atlant. 
Montenegro,  Sights  and  Scenes  in,  V.  Goedorp,  WWM. 
M(M><ly,  Dwight  L.,  Life  of,  by  His  Son,  J.  D.  Barrel  1,  Horn, 

October. 
Morality,  Truth  in  Ascetic  Theories  of,  H.  W.  Wright,  Phil 
Mr)rocco,  Spanish  Mission  to,  R.  MitJana.  EM,  October. 
Mountaineering,  Midnight,  J.  Fenwick,  Fear. 
Mountebanks,  Strolling,  A.  Castaigne,  Harp. 
Murder,  A  Religion  of,  QR,  Octol)er. 
Murder,  Study  in  tlie  Fine  Art  of,  H.  G.  ChapIn,  GBa{(. 
Murder  Trials,  Modern,  and  Newspapers,  C.  £.  GnnneU, 

Atlant. 
Music   and   Musical   Criticism   in  England,  E.  Newman. 

Contem. 
Music  in  Fiction,  C.  W.  James,  Com. 
Music,  Recent  Russian,  in  England,  Edln,  October. 
Mutiny,  Great,  Tale  of  the— A  I.,  W.  H.  Fitchett.  Com. 
Naples  During  the  Terror,  17W-1800,  M.  d^Ayala,  NA,  Octo- 

ber  16. 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  R.  H.  Titherington,  Man. 
Nations,  Law  of,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Chaut. 
Navy,  United  States,  R.  P.  llobson,  AMonM. 
Newfoundland  Dilemma,  True  Origin  of  the,  W.  B.  Dultteld, 

NineC. 
Newman,  Cardinal,   Recollections  of,  R.  Blennerhanett, 

Corn. 
NewspaiK'r,  Daily,  Problem  of  the,  M.-M.  SnelU  Cons,  S«^ 

temlwr. 
New  Testjiment,  Demonology  in  the,  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Bib. 
New  York  City: 
Campaign  for  Decency,  H.  Davis,  Mun. 
Literary  Center,  New  York  as  a,  Anne  0*Hagan.  JunM. 
Low,  Set h,  Anti-Tammany  Candidate  for  the  MayoraltT, 

J.H.  Canrteld,  AMRR. 
Mayoralty  Election,  G.  Gnnton,  Gnnt. 
Municipal  Campaign,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  AMRR. 
Municiual  Misgovernment  and  Corruption,  F.  Moos,  OiMk 
Naturalization  of  Aliens,  L.  P.  Clover,  JunM. 
New  York^s  Vice  and  Crime  ?  Are  the  Rich  Responaibli 

for,  1*.  S.  Grant,  Ev. 
Poor  of  the  West  Side,  Among  the,  Margaret  E.  Jordan, 

Ros. 
Shepard,  Edward  Morse,  Tammany  Candidate  for  the 

Mayoralty,  G.  F.  Pealnvly,  AMRR. 

Tammany  liall :  How  It  VVins,  L.  J.  Lang,  FrL; 

Tammany,  Plain  Description  of,  A.  Goodrich,  AVW. 
Niagara  Falls,  H.  Davis,  JunM. 
Nile  Cataracts,  Shooting  the,  F.  M.  Edselas,  C-ath. 
Norway,  Impressions  of,  G.  do  S^gur,  RPar,  November  1. 
Novel.  The  Scandinavian,  Edin,  October. 
Old  Testament,  Humanitarian  Element  in^II.,  C.  F.  Kent. 

Bib. 
Opera,  Prima  Donnas  of,  G.  Wahth.  Mod. 
Oratory,  E.  A.  Parkyn,  West. 
Organs  and  Organists,  American,  F.  Dean,  JanM. 
Palestine,  Christian  and  Infidel  in,  D.  G.  Manro,IntM,  * 
I'aleKtine,  Modern,  Dress  in,  E.  W.  G.  MaBtermam  Bib,  OefeiK 

ber. 
Pamphlets.  Uses  of,  F.  Weitenkampf,  BB. 
l*an-American  Congress,  Second,  American  Intemntkiiinl 

Law  and  the,  J.  P.  de  Guzman, EM,  October. 
Papal  Conclave.  Next.  R.  de  Cesare,  KAR. 
Patriotism  and  Oimosition,  G.  B.  Chandler,  AdkA. 
Pearsons,  Dr.  I).  K.,  the  Friend  of  the  Ammlcaii  8i 

lege,  G.  P.  Morris,  AMRR. 
Persian  Gulf— the  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  P.  MartaLBU. 
Petra,  "  The  Strong  City,"  A.  Forder,  Bib. 
Philadelphia  Campaign  Against  "Maohlna**  Bala.  OL  B» 

Woodrnflf,  AMKR. 
Philippme  Problem,  Oar,  B.  J.  MoOlamand, 
PhilippiAQ  KebeUion^Last  f><ta990t  Um,  J.fl, 
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ines :  Viewi>oint  of  the  Filipinos,  H.  L.  Hawthorne, 

RR. 

,  Stephen,  C.  F.  Smith,  SR,  Octoher. 

•uphy: 

Intensifler,  R.  Namias,  WPM. 

Istry  for  Photographers,  M.  B.  Punnett,  PhoT. 

Portraiture,  Notes  on.  J.  A.  Tennant,  WPM. 

Eloom,  Development  of  a,  C.  H.  Rotharaley,  WPM. 

Eioom  Illuminants.  A.  D.  Pretzl,  WPM,  October. 

)w  Photographers,  WPM,  October. 

iiflcation  and  Reduction,  H.  C.  Delery,  PhoT. 

rn-Slides,  Warm-Tone,  G.  E.  Brown,  WPM. 

i.  New,  WPM. 

e  Photography,  H.  Erichson,  PhoT. 

tures,  Carine  Cadby,  WPM,  October. 

Jng  Photographs,  Method  of.  WPM. 

?raphy.  Fine  Art,  O.  W.  Hearn,  NatM. 

otype  Defects  and  Their  Remedy,  WPM. 

unoL  Paper,  Permanency  of,  G.  Jones,  APB ;  WPM. 

tudy.  Educational  Value  of,  C.  O.  Reed,  Mus,  Octo- 

of  Old  Boston,  Last,  W.  Packard,  FrL. 

Tlie,  QR,  October. 

enets,  Self-Styled,  A.  M.  Hyamson,  Gent. 

3rigin  of  Sex  in,  B.  M.  Davis,  PopS. 

4ar  Allan,  Plea  for,  G.  L.  Swi^gett,  PL,  September. 

Life  in,  and  Law  in  Taste,  Edin,  October. 

odern  Dutch  and  Flemisli.S.  Rederus.PL.September. 

sploration.  Present  Condition  and  Problems  of,  F. 

sen,  PMM. 

I  the  Way  to  the— III.,  Marquis  von  Nadaillac,  Deut. 

le  South,  QR,  October. 

ace  for  the,  F.  Nansen,  FrL. 

I  Movement  of  Our  Time,  Causes  of  the,  F.  Parsons, 

I  a. 

Malta,  Mrs.  R.  Boyle,  Bad. 

ico.  Charity  Work  in,  (t.  M.  Wells,  JMSL 

.  Caube  and  Cure  of,  E.  B.  Randle,  MRNY. 

'roblem.  Future,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  CasM. 

r  and  His  Message,  E.  V.  Du  Bois,  MRNY. 

r.  Office  of  the.  S.  K.  Davis,  Arena. 

ig  in  Mediaeval  Times,  L.  Johnston,  Cath. 

jts.  Tombs  of  Our,  F.  M.  Palmer,  Mun. 

ys terns— I.,  J.  Carol,  RPar,  November  1. 

Lry— Ancient,  Mediieval,  and  Modern,  F.  L.  Hills, 

jrs'  Methods,  Some  Changes  in,  AMRR. 

and  Hegelian  ism,  S.  F.  MacLennan.  Phil. 

ruction  Period— I.,  Slavery  and  the  War,  F.  A.  Ogg, 

d,  John.  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

rrs,  Futilities  of,  J.  D.  Miller,  Arena. 

and  Science  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

W.  H.  Mallock.  Fort. 
,  Magic  and,  Edin,  October. 
,  Philosophy  of,  F.  Aveling,  Dub,  October. 
ilrnest,  and  the  Soul  of  the  (^.elt,  L.  Marillier,  IntM. 
ce.  Value  of.  G.  Hihbard,  Cons,  September, 
ob  A.,  Autobiography  of,  W.  T.  Elsing,  BB. 
rood.  Government  and,  M.  Dodge,  Forum. 
L'atholic  Literature,  Century  of— IV.,  W.  H.  Kent, 
October. 

td  tlie  Novelists,  Edin,  October. 

It,  President  Theodore,  A.  Shaw,  Contem;  J.  B. 
cer,  Cos;  A.  M.  Low,  Forum;  W.  A.  White,  McCl; 
ibold,  Mun. 

.t.  President  Theodore,  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  J.  B. 
fr,  Crit. 

,  Charles  Dante  Gabriel,  Recollections  of,  H.  H.  Gil- 
t,  Li  pp. 

.  Edmond,  H.  James,  Corn ;  Crit. 
lid  Family,  J.  de  Mezeray,  RHP,  October  15. 
ia,  Life  in,  Helfcne  Vacaresco,  Contem. 
Season  of  19()1,  R.  K.  Barker,  Can. 
nd  the  Nations,  H.  Norman,  Scrib. 
he,  and  the  Land  Shark,  C.  Hovey,  Ains. 
I,  Kear-Admiral  William  T.,  I.  N.  Uollis,  WW. 
in  Plaster  of  I^aris,  Str. 
jn.  Home,  Martlia  Van  Rensselaer,  Chaut. 
Ira  D.,  tlu"  Gospel  Singer,  C.  Moffett,  LHJ. 
Practical  Value  of,  YM. 
The  Old,  and  tlie  New,  E.  W.  Adams,  Gent. 
I,  31  odern.  Origins  of.  QR.  October. 
1 :  The  C'rof  ters  of  Skyc,  C.  Johnson,  Out. 
1  It  Hq  Fished  Out?    R.  H.  Marston,  NineC. 

Bottom  of  the,  C.  C.  Nutting,  Harp, 
t^rvice  Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  O.  Tristram,  Fort. 
iceptof  the,  J.  D.  Stoops,  Phil, 
eare :  Did  He  Write  Bacon  ?    L.  Stephen,  NatR. 
cure's  Ahtronoiny,  W.  S.  Kennedy,  PL,  September, 
le  Farms,  H.  I.  llazelton,  NEng. 
Iconomical  Speed  of,  E.  H.  Tennyson-D'Eyncourt, 

Railway,  Journey  Over  the,  A.  Stead,  RRL. 
Mrs.,  the  English  Actress,  H.  S.  Wilson,  Gent. 
Anti-.  Publications,  Some  Early,  F.  H.  Hodder,Dial, 
smber  L 


Social  Democracy,  The  New,  J.  H.  Harley.  Contem. 
Social  Settlements,  P.  Escard,  RefS,  October  1. 
Social  Work,  Reform  Tli rough,  T.  Roosevelt,  Fort. 
Society,  Functions  of,  Elia  W.  Peattie,  FrL. 
Sociologists,  Russian,  O.  Louri6,  RSoc.  October. 
Soldier,  American,  in  tlie  Tropics,  O.  F.  Kenan,  JMSI. 
Soldiers,  Pay  of,  A.  M.  Stevens,  West. 
Soath  Oarolina,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary,  D.  D.  Wallace, 

SR,  October. 
South,  Commercial  Democracy  of  the,  J.  L.  McLaurin,  NAR. 
South,  Hours  of  Factory  Labor  in  the,  O.  Gun  ton,  Guut. 
Southwark,  England :  Old  St.  Saviour*s,  C.  E.  Russell,  Harp. 
Space  and  Time,  Doctrine  of— V.,  G.  S.  Fullerton,  Phil. 
Spain,  Wealth  of,  Cham. 
Spanish  Language,  Reform  of  the,  M.  de  Unamuno,  EM, 

October. 
Spiritualism— I., Its  Religious  Message,  J. M.  Peebles;  IL, 

Its  Scientific  and  Moral  Aspects,  H.  D.  Barrett ;  III.,  Its 

Ethics  and  Economics,  W.  J.  Hull,  Mind. 
Steam  Engineering,  European  and  American,  P.  Dawson, 

Eng. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  at  Butaritari,  W.  M.  Clemens, 

Mod. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Ethics  of,  Juliet  W.  Tompkins, 

JunM. 
Story,  Short,  On  the,  H.  S.  Canby,  Dial,  October  16. 
Strength,  Tests  of,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 
Strikes,  American  View  of  the,  H.  E.  Highton,  Over. 
Strikes  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Strilcers,  F.  K.  Foster, 

IntM. 
Submarine  Boats,  Cham. 
Submarine  War  Sliin,  J.  R.  Spears,  JunM. 
Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies,  C.  A.  Crampton,  Forum. 
Sultan  as  a  Financier,  G.  Gaulis,  RPar,  Novemlier  1. 
Sunday  School,  Ministry  of  Teaching  in  the,  T.  D.  Anderson, 

Bib,  October. 
Sunday-Scliool  Work,  Preacher  and,  J.  H.  Vincent,  Hom, 

October. 
Tammany  Hall :  see  New  York  City. 
Taxes  on  Street  Railway  Franchises.  W.  S.  Allen,  Forum. 
Temperance,  The  Bible  and,  W,  M.  Patton,  Bib. 
Tesla,  Nicola,  E.  Lord,  JunM. 
Theater  of  the  Elite  and  Its  Future,  E.  Schur6,  RRP,  No- 

vember  1. 
Theater,  Prince  Regent,  at  Munich,  E.  Hofmann,  Mus,  Oc- 

tober 
Thomas,*  Isaiah,  the  Patriot  Printer,  F.  R.  Batchelder. 

NEng. 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  G.  C.  Edwards,  SR,  October. 
Torpedo  Boats,  Seaworthiness  of,  F.  T.  Jane,  Contem. 
Tours  with  Its  Ancient  Marmoutier,   Mary  MacMahoxi, 

Cath. 
Traction  Engine,  Modern  Type  of,  D.  A.  Willey,  JunM. 
Transvaal :  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  the  Boers,  M.  D.  0*Brlen,  West. 
Boer  Prisoners  at  Bermuda,  PMM. 
Burnham,  Fredfrick  R.,  the  Scout,  C.  Brown,  Pear. 
Comedy  of  Proclamations,  Fort. 
Delagoa  Bay,  With  the  Fleet  at.  Black. 
English  Proclamations  and  the  Annexation  of  the  South 

African  Republics,  D.  B.  Poortugael,  RDM,  November  1. 
South  Africa,  Native  Life  in,  Edin,  October. 
War  of  Piracy,  British,  W.  J.  Corbet,  WesU 
Troubadours,  Modern,  QR,  October. 
Trusts:  Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe,  J.  W.  Jenks, 

IntM. 
Trusts :  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Truth  ?    Are  There  Fresh  Revelations  of,  H.  Wood,  Mind. 
Tuberculosis,  Figlit  Against,  L.  F.  Flick^WW. 
Tuberculosis,  Problem  of,  H.  R.  White,  West. 
Tuberculosis:  The  Social  Danger,  Dr.  Tabary,  Nou,  Octo- 
ber 1. 
Turkey,  American  Intervention  in,  U.  Gohier,  NAR. 
Turkey  Raising  in  Rhode  Island,  U.  R.  Palmer.  LHJ. 
United  States :  Colonies  and  Nation— XL,  W.  Wilson,  Harp. 
United  States,  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Color  of  the  People  of  the, 

G.  H.  Grosvenor,  NatGM. 
United  States,  Signs  of  Decadence  in  the,  F.  Smith,  Cons, 

September. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Venice,  Gondola- Ride  through,  O.  Kuhus,  Chaut. 
Vision,  Limits  of,  E.  Holmes,  PopA. 
Wages  Boards,  Victorian,  S.  Mauger,  and  F.  T.  Derham, 

RRM,  September. 
Warfare,  Guerrilla,  in  Spain,  T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 
V/ashington,  George,  and  General  Greene,  Correspondence 

Between,  NEng. 
Washington  Society  Etiquette,  J.  D.  Watkins,  Jr..  LHJ. 
Water,  Recent  Advances  in  the  Physics  of,  C.  F.  StradUng. 

San. 
Webster,  Daniel,  S.  W.  McCall,  Atlant. 
Webster,  Daniel,  as  an  Orator,  S.  W.  McOall«  OBag. 
Welser,  Philippine,  A.  Ridgeway,  LeisH. 
West,  Settlement  of  the:  A  Study  in  Transportation,  E. 

Hough,Cent. 
Whipple,  Bishop,  the  Friend  of  Uie  Indian,  W.  W.  Fdlwell, 
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WintOT  Ramble,  A.  8.  Hnrtmnnn,  IIi»rp. 

Wlti-hcrnfC  In   Old   StMU  Criminal  Law,  II.  T.  Brawn. 

(IBbk, 
Womftnln  Emotional  Eiprmnlon,  Lnoy  C.  Ball,  Harp. 
WiiTOHn's  Faci;.  MubIk  of  a,  (i.  K.ihW.  Cnn. 
Wbmpn.    EducaUHl.    Employmuut    uf,   Loulxe    CrulKhton. 

NlneC. 
Women,  Xew,  Some  A 


t,  Ella  a.  Stewart, 


Women,  Political  Electorate  of.  E.  Datlurit,  BcO,  0* 

her  IB. 
WonlH  In  Antumn,  Nora  A.  Bnilth,  Mod, 
Yacht  IXBlRners.  Amprlcan.  W.  P.  Stcpbena,  O. 
Yar'htlnu  Seasiin  of  IDOl,  F.  J.  CompbeU.  Can. 
YiloBti-niitennlal.Oat. 
YorisB,  Ubarlotte  Mary,  QR.  Ootob«r. 


[AlUhsartlclealathelea'lliiicrin'lH' 


mportoiat  articles  lo  thaoUior  n 


m.J 


AJT. 
ALIt. 


■w.l'lilU. 
-    Historlrsl  Itevlew, 

Journal    nf     Pocl- 
liHi)',  <;i>l<-Jik-i>. 
irrlc-un    Jiniri^al    at    The- 

■llHBO. 

I^w   RpvIbw,   St. 


S.  Y. 

Anitri.-! 

nil 


^Vn^ 


uh.V. 


AMKR.  AmiTli-a 

RevlHii-s..^.  1. 
ASat.     Am^rhN.iiNalurnll-1.  R.«tn,i. 
AnvA.     Amdo-Amtrkuii    J[i.i;i.Ktur 

Annali.  Aniinlsaf  tin  Amnrli'iin  A<-ntl 
«myo(  I'ol.Binl.~'iH\Hcii>mc 
Phhit. 

APB.  AntlM-riy'R  PliotoKraplili'  Bui 
lerin,  S'.  V. 

Arrh.      AiTliWfc^tnriil  Record.  N.  A  . 

'  V,S.  Y. 

„ „..._.'.  ^.'v. 

AJ.         Art.lnurnal.  Liuiduii. 
Art.        Artlut,  LoikIdii. 
AtUnt.   AtlnnllP  Mirtillily,  Honton. 
Bad.        Bail  mint  nil,  l^iidmi. 
BankL.  Bankent'  Mittrnzlix-,  I-""?""- 
BankNYBanltprH-  Mairnxliif.  N.  \ . 
Bill.  Bll.llr.ll  Wiuld,  t-|.i.-niP>. 

una.       HlliUr.tliiH-a  Smni,  DlK-rlln.  O. 
BU.         Blhll>'ll.ti|iiuUi.lviT«.lli,Liiu. 

Blftck.     .  "'""' 

J^k1lViy.-r.>'.^ 

Bkmaa.  Bonkniun,>..  \. 


Ch«M. 
<^atli. 


iVlllollo  World,  N.  Y. 

Vntiiry  MiiKi.Kinc  N.  Y. 

linmUira'H    Journal,    Ed  In 

Imnili.  ,      ,   „ 

rliaat.    Chmiiantinan.  Clereland,  O. 
(Juim,       '.'.iTiMTVutlvu  Review,  WiikIi 

Inatnn,  „     , 

Con  tern.  Ciinti-n.porHry  Review,    I.iir 

Corn.      Comlilll.Lonilon. 

Cob.  iVwiniujilllan.  >.  Y. 

Crtt.         tJritic,  N.  Y. 

*■-  ■        Ilrutw-I.K  Ui'vne,  Stuttitart. 

DiHl,(U.I<-Hini. 

1)11 1. 1  ill  K>'vl.>ir.  DnbUn. 

K.liii1rtin(li  ](rvl.>iv.  London. 

Education,  Boston. 


Dial. 
Dull. 
Kdln. 


Erlnrnllonal  Rnvlew,  N.  Y. 
Kniiiii.iTiniiMuKaxIne.N'.Y. 
KKiiana  Jluderiia,  Slailrld. 
Kvro'lnlv'a  MatCaxIne,  N.Y. 
ForliiiKlitiyltevlew,  Ltaidoa. 

t'rank 'U-Hlie'M  Monti,  ly,  N.  Y. 


tluiiton'H  MBKHKlne.  N.  Y. 
llariirr's  MaKaxiiie,  N.  Y. 
IlHrtfonI  Mamillary    Record, 


•Tiiatioiul      journal 


1    Monthly,  Bnr- 


laland,  N.  Y.  H, 
JPEcon.Jfliirpalot  Political  Economy, 

JiinM.     Junlr'.r'.flunBcy,  N.  Y. 

tvtiul.      KlridiTxarlen  Mutfazine.  CIil- 

KlndR.    Kliin.-rKarten  Beview.Sprlng- 

ll.'ld.MHHH. 

Krln,  KrlTiKMjaa,  Chrlhllanla. 

I,.I1J.  Ladli-s-  Home  Jc.iir.ial,  Phila. 

U-isl{.  I^isnru  Hour,  Loiidmi. 

Lilip.  Iilpi>liicott-e  MHicnxliic.  Piilla. 

L(J.  1^111 1  Ion     fjuarturly     Kevluw. 


Maiiazlne  of  Art.  London. 

M.-lhrxiitit  Review.  NBHlivltle. 
■.  MctlHKliBtRevlow.N.y. 

Mind,  N.  V. 

Jl  Isi'loiiary  HemW,  Boston. 

M  l^Hil.nHry  Review,  N.  Y. 

M<Kli;riil'ultun;,Clsveland,0. 

MoniNt,  UhicHCO. 

Monthly  Review, N.Y. 
.    Mutil<-i|ml  Affnlrs,  N.  Y. 

M  iinwy'K  Mmiastne,  N.  Y. 

MiiHlc.  OldcUKO. 
t.  Natlii.ial    tieournplilc    Man- 
Ktnc,  WashlnKton.  D.  C. 

Xntlnnat  M^taalne.  Bostc- 


New  EngUBd  MiVldii^  ■■ 

.    Nlnetsmth  t>ntnir,  IMIia 
North  AmerliTSti  BsTlMjL' 
Nouvella  Ravue,  Fuk. 
Kaon  Antolasta,  RoM. 
Open  Coart,  CnloaaD. 
Oatlng   N.  r 


Pall   Mall  Ma«ullic.  Lgata. 
PearHin'B  Miu[asltiOt.  T. 
Phlioiwplilc»rRevlev.  .S.  I. 
Photosraphio  Tlnm,  >'.  I. 
Poet-Core,  Boatea. 
Political    aofenca  Qoartnlr. 

Popalar    AsttniiaiDy,  Kuctb- 


Preflby  terlau  Qnarterly.CbB' 


Quarterly  ttevltnr,  Loodoi 
RaascKiiBi  Nazionale,  Fin* 
Rdforme  Mnctale.  Parta. 
Review  of  KeviewH.  I^ala 
Review     of      Revlow*,    J 

Revue     dea    Deux    Hob 

Paris. 
Revue  da  Droit  Pnblk,  ft 
Revue  UAn^rale.  BriuKli. 
Revue  de  pHria.  Pari-. 
Revue  Polltlqueet  Parlaa*- 


Temp. 
U8M. 


WW. 
Tale, 
YBL 


»???$€€« 


J 


till'  itiiirfil  ami  iii(.>tital  »i-ate  of  a 
for  all  of  us,   yoiin;;  o 


SOMEHOW  I  think  you  will  reail  this  letter, 
he<:a,iis(.'   it  concerns  your  boys  ami  girls, 

Do  you  like  to  see  them  well  fed,  well  bred, 
and  well  read  '/ 

Ob,  yes.  we  all  do.  Audi 
carefully  to  llie  firet  two  c 
alwuttlJp  thiid— th.!  "well-read"  point?  Is  not 
much  importance 
i  the  meals  or  the  ' 
■■  feeding,  high  breeding,  we 
t)inyi  add  right  reading.  We  are  too  apt  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  our  full  duty 
when  we  have  sent  the  youngsters  off  to  a  well- 
reconimended  school.  But  we 
Oood  Scliooline  cannot  shift  all  our  resnonsi- 
Ca  Isfor  <iooU      i;i„-  „        ,1       ,„  „i       '        r* 

you  are  a  reasonalde,  well-bal- 
-seiise  Houl,  I'm  sure  you  will 
few  of  us  sufficiently  realize  the 
ving  brain  for  wholesome  reading 
u  and  not  a  task. 

IT  that  this  reading  is  to  be 


need  of  the  gro 

that  is  a  pleasu 

.\nd  do  vou 


found  in  its  highest  perfection  between  the  covers 


of  r 


,  Nic 


No' 


wall  a  min 


1  a 


not  writing  to  paienrs  or  others  who  already  sub- 
scrilx"  to  that  magazine.  If  you  ire  a  subscriber, 
stop  reading  this  letter,  please,  for  it  isn't  meant 


for  you,   and  you  wouldn't  read  other  people's 
letters,  would  yon  ? 

But  to  yoii  who  are  not  yet  subscribers,  again 
I  wish  to  remark — and  mv  lan- 

for  voung    The  Best  Read- 
*    ins for Boys and 
.'**"■    Olrts. 
tertaining,  and  mstrnctive  read- 
ing to  be  found  anywhere  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  editor,  Mary  Mapea  Dodge,  and  her  staff 
of  energetic  assistants  have  made  and  still  make 
it  their  life  work  to  gather  the  very  best  fruit  of 
the  best  available  talent  in  tlia  world-wide  field 
of  literature  and  art.  And  they  have  lived  and 
worked  right  up  to  this  ideal  too — but  more  of 
that  later.  First  let  me  quote  the  opinions  of  a 
few  well-known  writers  whose  very  names  stand 
for  wisdom  and  integrity. 

The  poet  Whittiersaid  :  "St.  Xicholas  is  the 
best  child's  periodical  in  the  world." 

The  lion.  John  Hay,  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State,  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  any  publi- 
cation where  a  bright-minded  child  can  get  ao 
much  profit,  without  the  possibility  of  harm,  as 
in  its  fascinating  pages." 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  said:  "I  never  pick 
up  a  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  without  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  my  boyhood,  which  had  no  such  wholfl' 
some  and  delightful  magazine." 
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Cooi-jto  \V.  Cul.le  saiil:  '■Notliiiip  that  lias 
cv(.-r  cdtiie  into  my  Iioiim-IioIiI  of  ciiiMivn  1ms  bc'ii 
ill  fqunl  degree  tim  stitiiiihis  to  thtnv  artii^lic  and 
litonirj-  tasifS.  " 

Indeed,  scorns  of  noted  [lersiJiis  and  jiapers, 
grave   and    gay,    from    Lord    Ti-nnysixi    to   llin 


Londui 


•  Til 


'  f'luidi, 
ndell  llohi 


:  h-l 


Appreciative 

Worils  from 

Distinguished  ,     , 

Feupie.  i"""3   '■'"I™    "[    "" 

liress,  have  given  St.  Nk^hoi-as 
ml  nnquulilied  pruiso.      .And  ns  tlie  best 


of  a 


a  sho 


headed,  frii-kle-faued  boy  I  know,  who  looked  up 
Ci'oin  reading  a  prosix^ctcis  of  the  maga/.ine,  and 
said:  "I  say,  Aunly,  you  know  ail  these  high- 
fidiitin  things  the  bi^  bugs  sav  about  St.  Nicho- 
las ?     Well,  by  Jii.iiiiy  I   they'i-e  all  hue." 

And  perhaps  you  du  not  kuow  lliat  St.  Nicho- 
las has  stood  the  ti-st  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
lias  held  its  jilace  against  all  cum pi't iters.  Indeed, 
it  has  calmly  al-sorbed  other  yining  jK-ople'a 
magazines,  and  now  oceiipies  the  lield  alone,  a  line 
examiile  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

?'rom  the  sTiirt  the  magazine  has  included 
iiieniorable  work  from  ihe  very  Ijest  autiiors  of 
the  dav.  \'i'leran  readers,  uow  [H'rhaps  forty 
years  old.  will  r.-i.iember  when  Louisa  M.  Aleott 
wrote  serial  stories  lor  St.  Nioholas.  (Uliers.  in 
their  thirties,  were  [K^rliaiis  inlrudneed  to  the 
magazine  while  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  stories,  or 
those  of  Mavtie  Keid  and  of 
Memorable  Friuik  11.  Stockton,  held  uroiiii- 


Contrlbutions       „  .„,  ,,1. 

from  Famous        ',         ''' 

Authors.  I'"''''    '" 

Durolhv 


■  then 


ad 


Still  othei-s, 
'  l)onald  and 
was  running 


seriidly.    or    "Liiile    Lord    Fauiitl 

al>o  was  written  iwpeciallv  for  this  magazine. 

Later  neweotiu-rs  met  Mark  Twain's  "Ton 
Sawver  Abroitd,"  Tlioiiias  Nebon  I'age's  "  Tw, 
Linie  CouCcdenifi's."  or  Kudyard  Kipling's  nov 
world -famous  "Jungle  Stori.'s." 

Well,  the  li.=t  sitriply  includes  the  best-knowi 
names  of  two  liemispherei;,  ami  runs,  chronologic 
ally,  from  TerHiys..n,  Thomas  Hughe.*,  and  Mnym 
Reid,  TO  liOwiK  Carrtdl.  Stevenson,  and  Kijiling 


in  Enfiland  ;  and,  in  America, 
Bayard  Taylor,  John  G.  Whit 
Uret  Ilarle,  Edmund  Clarence 


mk    R. 


liailey    Aldri 

Hodgson  Burnett,  W.  D.How. 

Roosevelt. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
of  the  United  States  when,  wii 
t'libot  Lodge,  he  wrote  "Her 
Tales  from  American  History 
for  St.  Nioholas;  but  he  wa 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  And.mort 
over,  he  was  Governor  of  the  | 
York  when,  only  two  years  1 
straightforward,  inspiriug  St. 
"What  We  May  Expect  of  th 

And,  by  the  way,  1  have 
prophesy  to  assert  that  some  f 
the  United  Slates  —  yes,  and 
of  his  (or  her  !)  Cabinet— are  j 
tic  readers  of  St.  Nicholas — 
several  defeated  candidates  ! 

And  you  needn't  think,  deai 
and  others,  that  to  reach  the 
excellence  wliieh  the  editors  se 
an  easy  task,  "  Fur  fruinniit  1 
Somebody  said.  But  St.  Ni 
mined  elTort,  has  succeeded  in 
that  pleases  and  pleasure  that  i 

The  geographical  range  of  it 
stones  of  travel  and  adventur 
is  limited  only  by  the  limits  o 
the  known  world  ;  the  scienttG< 
range  ot  its  instructive  article 
shar]  )ly,  too — by  the  compreheni 
normal,  inquisitive  young  mind 
funny  stories,  jingles  and  pictai 
anil  interest  of  its  art  work  are 

Furthermore,  I  must  Dot  f 
about  its  departments.      One  ol 
of  all  these  has  been  that  ot  '•  Ji 
which,  conducted  by  the  prlitrw 
herself,  for  more  than  twe 
years  gave    to   the   readers 
St.  Ni(;iiolas  valuable  and  1 
tioii  and  inspiring  glimpses  01 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


Buc  St.  Nicholas  now  gives  much  more  space 
lian  forim:riy  to  departments,  and  as  the  magft- 
iiie  is  lli«  very  incarnation  of  youch  and  Iresh 
ir,  ilif;  iiLlroiliiclioii  of  tlie  new  department 
'  Xatiivn  iiud  Si'ietice"  was  an  especially  happy 
lie.  Mr.  Edward  V.  Bigelow  kas  it  in  charge, 
nd  as  it  is  Ids  custom  to  take  parties  of  young 
leopli'  out  into  tlii^  woods  to  study  nature  trotii 
:ourse  lie  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 


place. 

As  t 
LeajjiK 


ler  department,  the  "  St.  Nicholas 
an  organization  of  reatlers  who 
ly  for  prines  in  drawing,  photog- 
raphy, and  litt'rary  cotii[)osition.  Look  at  the 
■work  of  the  League  boys  and  girla  in  any  num- 
ber of  Ht.  Nunolas,  and  you  will  be  atnazed. 
Artists  ihvmsi'lvo.'i  appreciate  the  remarkable 
promise  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  drawings,  Howaid 
Pyle  ofli'rcd  u  fi-cf-  scholarship  to  the  boy  who 
sent  the  ]>irtnro  that  won  a  recent  League  prize. 

.-\iid  iiuw.  for  the  coming  volume,  the  editore 
annonm-e  a  new  dfpartnvp,  nothing  more  norlesa 
than  til  print-  "si^rial  stories,"  each  complete  in 
miinlifr.  its  ilu-y  might  say  in  ould  Ireland.  The 
busy  wi-hool-cliildren  of  to-day  get  tired  of  the 
exasperating  ''to  be  contimied"  from  month  to 
month,  and  so  Ht.  Nicholas  is 
The  Coming  K'>ing  to  print  in  every  or  near- 

Volume,  iy  every  number  a  long  story 

wliich,  if  published  serially, 
would  hiLvo  to  run  tlirough  several  issues.  And 
thia  without  raising  the  price  of  the  magazine  or 
lessening  tlu'  vjitiely  of  contents  in  tiie  volume, 

I  have  siiid  liiudly  a  word  about  the  pictures, 
but  if  yon  will  persuade  some  good-natured  news- 
stand to  lend  or  sell  yon  a  copy  of  the  magazine, 

I  free; 


you  will  see  the  worth  of  the  pictures  at  a  glance. 
They  are  il  hist  rations  that  illustrate  ;  and  please 
observe  the  names  of  the  well-known  artists. 

Now,  dear  fathers  and  mothera,  why  have  I 
written  you  this  long  and  delightful  letter  ? 

Why,  Just  to  place  before  you  fairly  and 
squarely  the  advantages  of  giving  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Maqazink  to  your  children,  or  to  the  children 
in  whom  you  are'interested.  It  costs  but  *3  a 
year  ;  that  is  less  than  a  cent  a  day,  and  less  than 
the  price  of  your  morning  paper. 

Don't  you  think  you  owe  a  cent's  worth 
of  happiness  each  day  to  the  chiidren  ? 

If  you  feel  that  you  can't  afford  such  extrava- 
gance, then  you  are  not  the  one  I  am  writing 
to,  and  I  trust  you  may  soon  see  brighter  days  ; 
for,  in  plain  truth,  I  pity  any  American  boy  or 
girl  who  has  to  grow  up  without  the  vital  help 
and  comradeship  of  this  magazine. 

And  you  "others," — uncles  and  aunts  and 
grandmothers, — who  worry  and  think  and  wonder 
what  to  give  the  children  for  (-'hristmas,  just  try 
a  year's  subscription  to  St.  Nicholas.  You  will 
be  at  least  twelve  times  rewarded  if  you  watch 
their  faces  as  they  get  it  each  month  throtigh  the 

Yours — and  theirs — sincerely, 

Carolyn  Wklls. 

P.S.  Being  a  woman,  T  claim  my  postscript 
right  to  add  this  hint :  I  do  believe  that  if  you 
don't  qult«  like  to  borrow  j-our  neighbor's  copy 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  will  send  a  post-card  to  the 
Century  Company,  33  East  1 7th  Street,  New 
York,  with  a  request  for  a  sample  copy,  they 
would  send  it  to  you  gratis  and  at  once. 
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eJ  o  h  n 


LL  England  has  been  talking,  lat- 
terly, about  King  Alfred, — partly 
on  account  of  the  "  Millennial."  but 
chiefly  because  s/oty-wrhers  have 
seized  that  occasion  to  snatch  him 
from  the  /ii's/ory-writers  and  make 
a  real  man  of  him  instead  of  a 
wooden-faced  image. 

That's  the  fault  of  most  histories: 
facts,  facts,  facts, —  dry  as  dust 
and  dryly  told  ;  no  spark  of  imagi- 
nation, no  touch  of  fancy.  And 
when  you've  thrown  the  book  aside 
with  a  yawn  it  isn't  live  men  you"ve 
been  reading  about  but  sodden, 
bloodless  dummies,  worked  visibly 
by  strings  and  springs,  with  never 
a  rag  of  real  human  clothes  to 
cover  them. 

Few   people   hunger  after  that 

sort  ot  history-reading,  but  ezu-ryoiie  devours 
•■  Ridpath "  with  eager  appetite.  For  Dr. 
Kidpath  was  instinctively  a  i/ifrj-.teller  though 
he  was    a   most    faithful   historian,    and  his 

hisiorj'   tales  vie  with   the   most   fascinating 

Ridpath's  people  go  trooping  through  hi* 
pages  full  of  bounding  energj-  and  voiceful 
with  human  impulses  and  human  passions. 

They're  living  beings.  Brutus  can  laugh 
and  eat  as  well  as  mouth  his  stilted  periods 
in    the    Roman   Senate.     Louis    XVI    has  a 
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ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


Old  Time  Gardens 

A  Book  o'  the  Sweet  of  the  Year 

Newly  set  forth  by  Alice  Morse  ,Earle,  author 

of  "Home  Life  in   Colonial   Days."  "Child 

Life  in   Colonial   Days."   **  Stage-Coach   and 

Tavern  Days."  etc.  Profusely  illustrated  from 

many  beautiful  photographs  collected  by  the 

author.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

This  will  be  a  very  attractive  book,  with  its  many  in- 
teresting pictures,  its  fair  typog^raphv  and  quaint  bind- 
ing. A  delightful  excursion  into  the  archaeology  and 
lore  of  flowers  and  gardens. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  above 
work,  consisting  of  350  copies  on  large  paper 
with  many  photogravure  plates,  and  hand- 
somely bound.  The  price  of  this  beautiful 
book  will  be  $20.00  net. 

The  Making  of  an  American 

An  Autobiosjaphy 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  of  "How  the  Other 

Half  Lives,"  etc.    Profusely  illustrated. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $2.00  net. 
He  has  overcome  obstacles  which  few  youths  encoun^ 
ter  and  still  fewer  can  stand  against  in  their  effort  to 
adjust  themselves  to  American  life. 

William  Shakespeare 

Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author  of  "My 
Study  Fire,"  '*  Under  the  Trees,"  etc.  Fully 
illustrated  with  8  full-page  and  100  text  illus- 
trations.   A  new  edition  at  a  popular  price. 

Cloth,  i2nio,  $2.00  net.  Postage  20  cents. 
"  Mr.  Mabie  has  endeavored  to  portray  Shakespeare 
as  a  man  living  in  an  intensely  interesting  age  and 
among  an  active  and  growing  race;  a  man  first  and 
foremost,  as  his  contemporaries  knew  him." — New  York 
Herald. 

George  Washing^ton 

A  Biography 

By  Norman  Hapgood,  author  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln :  The  Man  of  the  People,"  etc.  With 
interesting  portraits  and  facsimiles. 
Also  in  box  uniform  with  **  Abraham  Lin- 
coln :  The  Man  of  the  People."  Half  leather, 
gilt  top,  crown  8vo,  $1.75  net. 

^  Mr.  Hapgood  has  tried  to  put  into  a  volume  of  handy 
size  a  life  of  the  first  President  which  shall  pay  an  at- 
tention to  his  human  side  in  due  proportion  to  that  of 
his  already  well-known  political  life,  llehind  the  grand, 
simple  strength  of  the  man  as  it  has  been  idolized  in 
the  popular  accounts  lay  less-known  forces  which  were 
moulded  in  vouth  during  a  life  full  of  the  roughest  kind 
of  backwoods  experience. 


Italian  Sculpture  of  the 


By  Lucy  J.  Freeman.    With  45  full-page  plates. 

Cloth,  8vo.    Just  ready. 

Well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  more  intelligent  reader. 
A  useful  book  on  the  general  tendencies  of  fine  art,  and 
especially  of  sculpture  as  well  as  on  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual artists. 

Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 

A  Study  and  a  Biography 

By  A.  L.  Baldry,  author  of  "Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
Bart.,  P.R.A. :  His  Art  and  Influence."  ''  Al- 
bert Moore :  His  Life  and  Works,"  etc.  Lim- 
ited Edition.    Fully  illustrated. 

Imp.  8vo,  cl..  net,  $i5.oa 

■A  book  which  deals  fully  as  much  with  the  personal 
life  of  the  artist  as  with  the  work  he  has  produced. 
The  exquisite  buckram  binding  is  from  one  ot  his  own 
designs. 

French  Furniture  and  Decora- 
tion of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

By  Lady  Dilke,  author  of  "  The  Renaissance  in 
France,"  "  French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  about  65  gra- 
vures  and  half  tones.  Cloth,  8vo,  $io.oa 

The  third  portion  of  Lady  Dilke's  work  on  French 
Art  in  the  i8th  Century.  Private  collections  in  Pkris 
and  England,  as  well  as  the  Garde-Meuble-National, 
have  been  laid  under  contributicm,  and  over  twenty  of 
the  finest  pieces  in  the  Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford 
House  have  been  reproduced. 

The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock 

By  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of  "Along  French 
Byways,"  "  Among  English  Hedgerows,"  etc 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.00  net.    Postage  15  cents. 

In  this  most  recent  addition  to  his  series,  Mr.  John- 
son depicts  the  rustic  life  of  Ireland  in  many  localities, 
from  the  beautiful  Lakes  of  Killarney  in  the  south  to 
the  wild  crajgs  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  north 
coast  He  visited  not  only  the  pleasanter  sections,  such 
as  "  The  Golden  Vale  "  ot  Limerick,  but  the  forbiddmc 
boglands  of  Connemara  and  DonegaL 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient 

Rome 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuftients. 
By  RoDOLFO  LANaANi,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Topography,  UnivcrsiW'  of  Rome. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cloth,  $1.50  net 

Postage  II  cents. 

The   latest   issue  of  the  Handbooks  of  Arckmoiogy 

and  Antiquities. 


Books  published  at  net  prices  are  sold  by  booksellers  everywhere  at  the  adverHstd  net  Prkes. 
When  delivered  from  the  publishers^  carriage,  either  postage  or  exprtssage,  is  am  txtm  €kargg. 
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NEW  STANDARD  SETS 


The  Temple  Pocket  Balzac 

Balzac's  work  complete  in  forty  handy  pocket 
volumes,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in 
cloth  and  limp  leather,  with  an  etched  frontis- 
piece in  each  volume. 

Sets  only.    i6mo,  cloth,  $30 ;  leather,  $40. 

The  standard  edition,  edited  by  George  Saintsbury,  in 
a  new  and  particularly  charmin£[  form.  The  first  vol- 
ume contains  a  Reneral  introduction  and  a  classification 
of  the  novels,  while  each  has  its  special  prefatory  essay 
and  etched  frontispiece. 

The  Temple  Pocket  Bronte 

The    works    of    Charlotte,    Emily,    and    Anne 
Bronte  in  twelve  volumes. 
i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents ;  limp  leather,  75  cents. 

Jane  Eyre,  2  vols.  Shirley,  2  vols.  Villette,  a  vols. 
Wuthering  Heights  and  Agnes  Qrey,  a  vols.  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hali,  a  vols.  The  Professor,  i  vol. 
Poems,  I  vol. 

Novels  in  two  volumes  sold  only  in  sets. 


The  Works  of  Thackeray 

Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Walter  Jer- 
ROLD.  The  set  will  be  complete  in  thirty  vol- 
umes. Each  volume  to  contain  eight  illustra- 
tions by  C.  E.  Brock,  together  with  portraits 
and  views  in  photogravure.  Cloth,  i2mo. 


NOIV  READY 
VANITY  FAIR.    3  volumes 
PENDENNIS.    3  volumes. 


$3.00. 
In  Press. 


Lane's  Arabian  Nights 

Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
In  six  volumes.  With  100  photogravure  il- 
lustrations by  Stanley  Wood.  An  entirely 
new  and  very  handsome  set  of  this  famous 
collection.    Crown  8vo,  $9.00;  leather,  $14.00. 


American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 

Cloth,  8vo,  4  vols.    Each,  $2.00. 


.Vol.  I.  Era  of  Colonization  (1403-1689). 

Vol.  II.  Building  of  the  Republic  (1689-1783)- 


Vol.  III.  National  Expansion  (1783-1845). 
Vol.  IV.  Welding  the  Nation  (i845-i90o). 


NEW  CHUDREirS  BOOKS 


THE  TRUE  ANNALS  OF  FAIRY-LAND 

The  King  Cole  Fairy  Book 

By  J.  M.  Gibbon.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Rob- 
inson. Profusely  illustrated.  Decorated 
cover.  i2mo,  $2.00. 

This  is  Volume  II.  of  "  The  Annals  of  Fairyland,"  of 
which  *'The  Reign  of  KinR  Herla"  was  the  first  volume. 
A  very  charming  series  both  by  reason  of  the  stories 
themselves  and  the  exquisite  illustrations  and  decorated 
covers. 

The  Reign  of  King  Heria 

Edited  by  William  Canton  and  illustrated  by 
Charles   Robinson.     With  colored   frontis 
piece,  vignettes,  etc..  besides  a  profusion  of 
drawings  in  black  and  white. 

i2mo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  $2.00. 

"  Charming  to  the  eye     .     .     .     and  delightful  to  the 

mind." — The  Outlook. 


The  Youngest  Girl  ii  tie  School 

By  Evelyn  Sharp,  author  of  "Wymps"  and 
other  popular  fairy  tales.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

'*  The  author  treats  her  girls*  school  in  much  the 
frank  spirit  so  noticeable  in  '  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,' 
and  convevs  an  ideal  of  the  office  of  teacher  similar  to 
that  which  has  made  *  Tom  Brown '  so  famous." — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

"  A  girl's  book,  yet  boys,  women,  and  men  will  find 
no  diflficulty  and  probably  much  pleasure  in  reading  it" 
— Post  Express,  Rochester. 

The  Boy's  Odyssey 

By  Walter  Copland   Perry.     With  illustra- 
tions by  Jacomb  Hood. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Published  at  the  q>ecial  request  of  several  Head-mas- 
ters of  Preparatory  Schools  who  desired  to  use  it  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  admirable  prose  translatioa  by 
Butcher  and  Lang. 


These  titles  are  selected  from  the  new  Sook  Ust 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS 


Mr,  Crawford^s  New  Novel 

Marietta : 

A  Maid  of  Venice 

By  F.   Marion   Crawford,  author  of  "Sara- 


cmesca, 


tt  (( 


In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  A  love  story  and  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  pro- 
duced .  .  .  picturesque  and  exciting.  It  is  all  de- 
lightful."—TA*  New  York  Tribune. 


God  Wills  It: 

A  Tale  of  tlie  First  Crusade 


By   William    Stearns   Davis^  author   of  "A 
Friend  of  Caesar."  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  adventures  of  a  young  Norman  cavalier  whose 
bride,  a  Byzantine  princess,  was  stolen  from  him  in 
Syria,  and  regained  romantically  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Calumet  "  K  " 

.By  Mer WIN- Webster,  authors  of  "The  Short 
Line  War,"  "  The  Banker  and  the  Bear." 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  A  novel  with  several  elements  of  rather  unusual  in- 
terest. As  a  tale  it  is  swift,  simple,  and  absorbing,  and 
one  does  not  willingly  put  it  down  till  it  is  finished." — 
Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York. 

"  An  inspiration  to  success." — Republic,  St.  Louis. 

The  Real  World 

By  Robert  Herrick,  author  of  "  The  GJospel 
of  Freedom,"  "  The  Web  of  Life,"  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  chief  woman  in  this  new  novel  by  Mr.  Herrick  is 
the  daughter  of  an  Ohio  manufacturer,  and  the  plot  is 
developed  through  the  story  of  a  young  man's  life. 


By  the  Author  of  "Elisabeth  and  her 
German  Garden** 

The  Benefactress 

Three  large  editions  sold  in  the  first  ten  davs  of 
publication.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  Not  a  book  to  skim,  but  one  to  read  and  linger 
over  with  delijght  It  is  a  book  which  it  is  as  great  a 
pleasure  to  give  to  others  as  to  read  one's  self." — 
Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

New  Canterbury  Tales 

By  Maurice  Hewlett,  author  of  "The  Forest 
Lovers,"  "  Richard  Yea  and  Nay,"  etc. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  With  each  successive  volume  there  is  added  proof, 
if  such  proof  were  needed,  that  for  real  fineness  of 
touch  and  true  artistic  instinct  Mr.  Hewlett  stands  quite 
bv  himself  in  his  country  and  generation." — Commercial 
Advertiser. 

The  Athenaeum  (London)  speaks  of  Mr.  Hewlett  as 
"  the  prince  of  literary  story-tellers." 

The  Garden  of  a 

Commuter's  Wife 

Recorded  by  the  Qardener 

Crown  8vo,  with  eight  photogravure  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  $i.5a 

A  channing  story  of  New  England  cotmtry  life. 

The  New  Americans 

By  Alfred  Hodder,  author  of  "The  Adversa- 
ries of  the  Sceptic/'  etc  Cloth,  $i.5a 

The  story  turns  on  the  clashing  of  the  new  generation 
of  Americans  with  their  elders — so  characteristic  of  the 
upper  classes  especially. 

Evidently  written  by  a  very  acute  thinker."— Com- 
mercial  Advertiser. 


In  its  fourth  hundred-thousand.    Cloth*  $i,50. 

THE  CRISIS 

By  Winston  Churchill.     Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

''It  is  full  of  brilliant  bits,  clever  epigrams,  flashing  analysis,  and  displays  withal  abroad  grasp  upon 
the  meaning  of  things  as  they  stood  related  to  events  and  to  history  in  those  dark  years  of  the  nation's 
travail.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  novel  founded  on  the  civil  war  period  that  has  yet 
been  published." — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

**  EASILY  THE  BEST  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON."— JJwum^  Post,  Chicago. 


Ii 


These  titles  are  selected  from,  the  new  book  list. 


A  compUU  Ust  will  be  sent  on  ap^Ucetthn. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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AN    OPPORTUNITY! 


Review  of  Reviews 

<Por  One  Year) 

.  Masterpieces 


For    oniy    50 

cent^  dottfn 
and  SO  cents 
per  month  __for 
ete-Ven   months 


^ELEC  TlO/f.J' 

Toe 

F«ll  of  the  Kau»  of  Uiher-Lleela— 
The  Caik  of  Amontillado -The  Auig- 
nation-MS.  Found  In  «  Boiile-The 
Black  Cat-The  Gold  Buj. 

lrs)ing 


low-The  Devil  and 
Voyage  — Weitmlna 

ford-on-Avon-Tht  I 

XlUebsfer 


Id  of  Sleep 


Hoi- 
er-The 


-The  Qray  C 

UhacKfiray 


—  The  Oreat  StODc  Fact 


Speec 


n  —  "Llacoln'a  Loit 


FranKfin 

Autobiography  —  Poor  Rlehard'a  Al- 
manack—Selected Ewayi— Leiten. 

Cariyle 

Eaaaya-Llfe  of  Sterllni-The  French 
Revolution  -  Cromwcll-a  Lettera  and 
Speeches  —  Sartor  Reaartua  -  Pan  and 
Preaent. 

Macaulc^ 

Eaaaya- Klatory  of  England. 

The  Two  Boyhoodt-The  Slave-Shlp— 

~ n  Gloom -The   Mountain 

:e;    Bt.    Mark'a-Art   and 
Mystery  of  Life-Peace. 


Olor 


Lamb 

The  Two  Raeeg  ofMen-Nev 
Sympathlea  -Dream— Childrei 
•ertatlon  Upon  Roaal  Plg-O 


The  Sup 


Twdve  Beurtiful  Volumes  of  the  Worid'i  Cfaoc- 
esl  Productions  in  &i^ish  Liieraim 
WE  PAY  THE  EXPRESS  CHARGES 


|HE  Utile  Muterpiece  Library  ii  edited  by 
PR.OF.  BUSS  PER.R.Y.  fonnerly  of  Princeton, 
now  editor  of  the  AlUntie  Mentblj.  It  it  no 
hastily  selected  compilation  for  in  cphentenl 
The  editor  has  chosen,  with  the  greatest  care  ud 
ise  cbefi  d '  auvres  of  the  greatcit  Eng- 
lish-speaking writers  which  are  of  such  beauty  and  value  u 
to  be  at  the  foundation  of  Englith  culture. 

Yit  bote  many  feepU  tan  laj^  tbat  ibtj  have  tbwrtigb- 
/y  aiiimilated,  ar  tven  banUy  read,  every  erne  tf  tbese  m- 
rnortal  werh  T 

The  binding  and  printing  of  the  voliunea  are  beand- 
fully  executed.  The  uze  and  shape  are  so  convenient  that 
the  books  fairiy  invite  the  reading  that  every  intelligent 
American  would  want  to  have  as  a  part  of  hii  or  her  utd- 
lectual  culture.  Each  volume,  bound  in  handaome  red 
cloth,  contains  a  beaud&I  photogravure  irontia[uece  of  die 
celebrated  writer  whose  masterpiece  it  coniaina. 

A  more  charming  addition  to  a  library,  one  that  will 
be  really  read,  could  not  be  imagined. 


2>e  Qaincey 

The  Affliction  of  Chlldbood  — I 
llab  Opium-Batar:   Tba   PI* 
Pain*  of  Opium -On  tha  Knocklnc 
Macbeth— The  Bullali  Hall-Ca^: 
With  Victory,  —  ^"  ■         "-    "■ 
and  Onr  Laoii 


a  Bui  tail  Hall 
— la  Vlaf  qo  of " 


Ettcb  ifolumm  has  an  Inrrwlaellen  by  Vt^SS  rEHttSr 
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^he  Christmas  T^roblem 

^^ ^\  M»M  \^^  ^m         ^*  "Axit  dainty  volumes  are  not  numbered,  etch  one 
^^^f      ^^'^^^^?%C  makes  r  rdidcous  Christmas  present — happily  combining 

the  requisite  qualities  of  thorough  good  taste,  real  useful- 
ness, and  ssthetic  value.  In  what  other  way  can  one  procure  twelve  charming  Christmas  presents  for  one's 
friends,  to  be  distributed  according  to  th«r  respecdve  tastes  in  literature,  at  such  an  insignificant  cost  f 


^he  One    tOay  to  "^ludy"  Lrterafure 

One  could  late  courses  of  smdy  in  English  literature  for  years  and  not  get  the  understanding  of 
the  best  English  style  that  will  come  when  one  has  been  persuaded  by  this  tempdng  library  into  really 
reading  and  loving  the  style-making  maalerpieces.  In  this  way  the  set  is  of  indispensable  value  in 
every  household  where  there  are  young  people  with  literary  tastes  and  styles  to  be  formed.  They  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  chance  of  running  across  the  divine  passages  of  the  great  English  writers  in 
necessarily  rare  examinations  of  costly  "complete  edidona  "  of  special  authors. 

^/>e  Edition  de  Lujce 

We  wish  to  say  in  advance  that  the  Review  ot 
Reviews  Company  would  for  no  consideration  use  a 
combination  of  shiny  paper  and  gaudy  binding,  etc., 
to  dignify  such  an  edition,  as  is  often  done  for  an 
ephemeral  sale.  We  have  printed  a  limited  number 
of  sets  of  these  books  on  English  hand-made  paper, 
with  wide  margins,  and  bound  them  in  really  beaud- 
ful  half-green  morocco  and  marbled  boards,  and  if 
(he  subscriber  prefers  he  may  choose  this  set  and 
make  the  several  payments  $\    each,  instead  of  50 

cents.  These  great  masterpieces  of  literature  can,  of  course,  be  dressed  in  this  luxurious  style  with 
peculiar  propriety,  and  a  handsomer  or  more  tasteful  holiday  pft  could  not  be  conceived.  The 
beauiiliil  binding  and  the  cosdy  paper  of  this  eJithn  dt  luxe  are  diose  used  with  books  generally  sold 
for  tivo  to  five  or  more  dollars  per  volume.  Undervor  plan,  when  the  subscription  price  of  the  maga- 
zine is  deducted,  even  this  ediuon  costs  you  less  than  80  cents  per  volume. 

Ghe  R^exfietstr  pf^  ^^e-Otettfj 

To  judge  from  the  trebling  of  the  Review  of  Reviews'  subscription  list  in  the  past  two  years,  the 
magazine  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  one  indispensable  monthly  journal.  Every  intelligent  man  and 
ivoman  nowadays  wants  to  have  some  accurate  comprehension  of  important  public  affairs  and  men,  of  po- 
litical happenings,  the  great  educational,  reform,  scientific,  and  Uterary  movements  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
best  of  what  the  hundreds  of  periodicals  arc  giving.  These  things,  in  text  and  numerous  pictures,  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  gives.    From  hundreds  of  like  comments  we  quote  two  recent  opinions  of  the  magaanes: 

'■  The  most  interesting,  the  most  Instructive,  and  the  I            "  I  know  tbat  throii(h  Ita  cohimns  views  bave  been 

most  vsLuBble  m>E"in«  printed  in  the  UnltEd  Sute*  Is  praseoted  to  me  tbat  I  could  Dot  otfaerwis*  bav*  bad  ac- 

■The  Amerlcsn  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.'    Anyone  caaa  to;  becauae  all  caraestand  Ihonchtfiil  iud,  no  nat- 

who  is  inclined  to  doubt  this  icatement  Is  rcspEctfully  tt.  I    ter  how  widely  tbeir  Ideaa  diverge,  are  (Iveo  tns  Dttar- 


»*.*,*,  r,,..:„r  ,l„.  h,r.i,  „•  f.r.h,  .nd  ,h,   „,'"■""    <l—  •"HI  *•  •-.-i.d  ...  /..r. 

The  lepilic  pilce  foritie  Review  op  Reviews  odc  rcii  snd  ThiLittls  Mt.xtiM. 
riEcic  LlsUAKV.Iltg.TO,  ind  il  il  sn  iicieillngly  Los  piici.     B;  CDtllDf  OHl  thli  offcl  SBd 

Ibr  biLince  of Ibc  pafinenl  cmn  br  CDDpleled  by  ■cndlnr  fo  centl  s  laasEh  for  ticven 
montbl.     A  coin-cird  will  b«  .em  e^cb   manlh  id  miihe  toe  remllEmnceB  cuoveBienl.     If 


pftem"    ^fmr.      /ne/ej«tf  yAirf 
SO  otmtj.  mjr  htMal  pajnmm*. 


THE  HEVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  U  A>lor  riaxe.  New  York 
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The  best  thing  you  can  give  yourself  this  Christmas,  and  the  best  present  you 
can  make  to  some  one  else,  is  a  Membership  in  The  Wanamaker  Century  Club. 
A  Membership  costs  one  dollar  only. 

It  entitles  the  holder  to  a  set  of  The  Century  Dictionary  &  Cyclopedia  8e  Atlas 
at  half-price,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  a  little  at  a  time,  if  preferred. 

It  means  an  actual  money-saving  of  ^60,  or  more,  depending  on  the  style  of 
binding  you  like  best. 

It  means,  also,  that  the  complete  set  of  ten  large  volumes  and  the  handsome 
polished  oak  bookcase  will  be  shipped  at  once. 

Can  you  make  any  other  of  your 
Christmas  dollars  bring  as  much,  or 
save  as  much  ? 

Can  you  think  of  any  other 
Christmas  present  that  would 
be  as  universally  acceptable  as 
a  set  of  these  volumes — the 
greatest  reference  library  in  the 
world  ? 

It  is  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  passed  over — a  decisive  in- 
stance of  Wanamaker  value- 
giving — with  real  Wanamaker  ^ 
worth  in  every  one  of  its  ten 
thousand  pages,  with  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  with  a  Wan- 
amaker purchase  in  each  day 
of  it  use — and  a  money-sav-  , 
1^     -^.  ing  in  it  that  is  the  inevita^ 

^      ^^^  ble  Wanamaker  climax. 

To  be  certain  of  delivery  before  the  holi- 
days, send  the  co  jpon  on  this  page  with- 
«^      out  delav.     Enclose  one  dollar  and 
write  your 
f\8Lme  and 
tk-ddress 
plek-jnly. 


Jtart/M  U(  Amiric 


I  MoatMg  Bnltm  af  ffi 
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There  are  only  a  few  reasons  why  you  would  wish  to  buy  a "'  reference  work;"  there 
are  a  hundred  practical,  personal  appeals  to  your  own  interest  in  owning  The  Century. 

It  is  for  every  member  of  the  femlly,  for  all 
classes  of  people  who  read,  or  think,  or  work ; 
for  artisans  as  well  as  students — for  the  mer- 
chant no  less  than  for  the  professional  man. 

And  certainly  if  there  is  a  child  in  your 
house  no  other  work  that  we  know  of  will  be 
of  as  great  a  value  to  him.    At  his  lessons  he 
can  consult  this  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge as  easily  as  the  grown-ups,  so 
simple  the  language  throughout;  and 
better  than   his    text-books    are    the 
easily  understood  explanations 
of  the  things  he's  apt  to  stumble 
over  in  his  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  the  like. 

It's  not  all  a  study-book  for" 
him,  either.     He  will  use  it  in 
preference  to  all  his  other  won- 
der-books— for  its  stories  of  bat- 
tles and  heroes,  of  myth  and 
legend,  its  pictures  of  ships  and 
strange  customs,  its  accounts  of 
animals  that  fly  and  of  birds  that 
don't,  of  fishes  that  climb  trees,  and  all  the  other  paradoxes 
that  nature  and  boys  delight  in.     And  its  tales  are  better 
for  him  than  most  sorts,  for  they're  not  twisted  into       .-^^L 
fantastic  shapes ;    they're  "  true-stories,"  the       yj^    g 
kind  he  likes  best.     If  you  think  of  The 
Century  only  as  the  best  Dictionary,  let 
us  send  you  (free)  the  book  shown  on 
this  page.     You'll  receive  a 
copy  if  you 
send  vs 
this  coupon. 
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Thli  !•  ■  nlnlatiin 

of  ■  large  book  that  i 


ufbldlata 


FOR    CHRISTMAS   GIVING 

Bsoki  freieni  ibe  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Christmas  preblem.      N» 
ether  inexpensive  prtsenis  tan  be  teUeled  with  iu<b  eertainty  of  giving  pUaturt. 


NEW  FICTION 

A  T  RARE  intervals  the  routine  production  of 
love  stories  and  romantic  novels  is  varied  by 
the  appearance  of  a  book  that  compels  attention 
on  account  of  its  genuine  inspiration  and  power. 
Ensign's  "Lady  Lee  and  Other  Animal  Stories" 
is  a  book  of  this  kind.  They  arc  true  stories  of 
animal  intelligence  and  heroism,  and  their  most 
appealing  charm  is  due  to  the  tenderness  and  af- 
fection with  which  they  are  written.  There  are  a 
number  of  beautiful  illustrations  in  photogravure.     (Price  £2.00.) 

T7*oR  some  readers,  however,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  dra- 
matic  excitement  and  the  clash  of  swords.  Miss  Maty 
Imlay  Taylor's  new  story  of  Colonial  Massachusetts  has  plenty 
of  the  former,  and  an  actual  historical  interest  as  well.  The 
heroine  of  "Anne  Scarlett"  has  been  wrongfully  accused  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  story  of  her  peril  and  final  release  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest.  (Price  £1.25.)  Another  romantic  novel 
with  all  the  elements  of  popularity  is  "A  Parfit  Gentil  Knight," 
by  Charlton  Andrews,  the  first  book  of  a  new  writer  of  promise. 

The  "parfit  gentil  knight"  in  this  case  is  a  young  Hugue- 
not, and  there  arc  enough  deeds  of  chivalry  and  daring  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  admirer  of  romance.  (Illustrated, 
gl.50.) 

FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 

^TTiTH  the  increasing  interest  in  the  study  and  collectioil 
of  fine  rugs  has  come  a  demand  for  more  available  liter- 
ature on  the  subject.   A  work  which  goes  far  toward  supplying 
this  need  is  *'Rugs,  Oriental  and  Occidental,"  by  Rosa  Belle 
Holt,  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  and 
writes  with  authority  and  clearness.     The  volume  is  a  large 
quarto,  with  thirty  full-page  plates,  twelve  of  which  are  in  color,  reproduc- 
ing with  remarkable  lidelity  the  tone  and  texture  of  the  nigs.    The  ipeci- 
mens  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  from  well  known  collections,  ind 
may  be  considered  representative  types.    The  artistic  binding  completers 
volume  of  marked  beautv  and  practical  value.     (Price  $5.00  net.) 

IbMfwi  till  AiMilaa  Monthly  Rnltm  of  hmliiit  l»  mrtUt 


AN  UNUSUAL  LOVE  STORY 

T^o  one  has  been  able  to  present  so  successfully  the  atmosphere  of 
-^~  Modern  Greece  as  Mr.  George  Horton,  and  his  latest  story,  "The 
Tempting  of  Father  Anthony,"  has  achieved  the  popularity 
which  is  the  natural  right  of  any  book  that  conducts  its  readers 
away  from  the  beaten  path.  *^As  original  and  witty  as  Don 
Quixote,"  one  reviewer  writes,  and  "delightfully  simple  and 
idyllic."  (Illustrated,  price  $1.25.) 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

TlyT  iss  Marguerite  Bouvet's  laige  circle  of  enthusiastic  young  admirers 
■*■       will  not  be  disappointed  in  "  Bernardo  and  Laurette,"  the  story  of 
two  little  people  of  the  Alps,  illustrated  by  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong. 
(Price  |i.oo  net.)     Miss  Armstrong  has  also  made  some  charming  draw- 
ings for  "Swedish  Fairy  Tales,"  a  fairy  book  by  Anna  Wahlenbei^,  in 
which  every  story  has  an  original  touch,  something  which  makes  the  book 
different  from  the  many  that  have  come  before.  (Price  ;Si.oo  net.)  Another 
book  which  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  its  illustration  is  "  Maigot,  the 
Court  Shoemaker's  Daughter,"  a  Huguenot  romance  for  young 
people,  by  MilHcent  F.  Mann,  with  pictures  by  Troy  and  Mar- 
garet Kinney.    (Price  ^i.oo  net.)     Nothing  seems  to  delight 
young  readers  more  than  stories  of  animals  endowed  with  con. 
versational  powers,  and  George  W.  Bateman  has  discovered 
among  East  African  folk-lore  some  rare  material  of  this  kind 
which  he  has  made  into  a  remarkably  diverting  book  called 
"  Zanzibar  Tales,"     The  pictures  by  Walter  Bobbctt  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever.    (Price  Ji.oo  net.)  "Stories  of  Enchantment,"  by  Jane 
P.  Myers,  are  twelve  delightfully  simple  and  direct  little  stories  intended 
for  children  of  ten  years  or  so.  (Illustrated,  price  <i.oo  net.)  In  strong 
contrast  to  these  imaginative  tales  is  "Ma^ie  McLanehan,"  by  Guliclma 
Zollinger,  a  story  of  every-day  life,  with  an  excellent  lesson 
suggested. 

iy  Trs.  Catherwood's  recent  success  lends  interest  to  a  new 
■^  ■*■  edition  of  "The  Story  of  Tonty,"  just  issued  in  a  new 
form  (illustrated,  jSi. 25);  and  the  growing  popularity  of  Mar- 
garet Honon  Potter  recalls  "  Uncanonized,"  "  one  of  the  most 
powerful  historical,  romances  that  has  ever  appeared  over  the 
name  of  an  American  writer." 
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The   Road   to   Ridgjeby** 


pilhoi,  and  geDuine   hnmor,"  wriM 
Elia  W.  PettttTe  in  Ihe  CUc^gm  Tritm. 

"Agood*toiT,">»a  TMtBmt 
•  •  and  one  tb*t ahonlanot  ba  loM 


How  a  noble-hearted  girl 
kept  her  great  secret  is  told 
in  a  remarkably  interesting 
story  entitled 

**  The  Road  to  Ridjeby's,'* 
written  by 

Frank  Burlingame  Harris. 

SMALX.   MAYNARD   A   COMPANY.    Boaton. 


"  Unqneitloiiablj  otw  of  tiM  brt 
novels  o!  Ihe  Tear,  and  as  addMfcw  ts 


The  ,Prize 

on 

Sylvia's  Head 
M  $500 

Sylvia  is  the  heroine  of  a  new  novel  entitled 
"SVLVIA:    THE  STORY  OF  AN  AMERI- 
CAN  COUNTESS."  She  lived  abroad,  indii  de- 
scribed as  the  moat  beutlfal  woman  !■  Earape. 
Twelve  aitiscs,  known  for  their  types  of  beautiful 
women,  have  each  made  a  picture  eipressing  his 
idea  of  theheroiue.     Their  pictures  are  all  in  the 
bouk.     Every  one  who  likes  a  good  story  and 
admires  beautiful  women  is  now  invited  to  give 
an  opinion  of  the  types  represented. 
The  person  whose  choice  comes  nearest  to  the  choice  of  the  majarity  will  receive  A  PRIZE  OF  FIVE 
HUNDKLD  DOl.LAKS.      The  book  itself  is  a.  charming  and  clever  love  stor^.      Each  volume  COntaill* 
foil  particulars  about  the  voting  and  a  slip  on  which  the  reader  is  lo  register  his  choice. 


ijser.-'. 


C.AIUm 
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i  SYLVIA:  The  Story  of  an 
by  AJbeti  D.  BkBhficld,  Cuie  J. 
Camp.  John  Ellioll,  C.  Allan  GlU 


AMERICAN  COUNTESS,  by  Ei 

Blenner,  J.  Weli)  thjunpney.  How 
=n,  Albtn  Herler,   Henry  Hull.  All 


i  Chudler  ChriRy,  Laoiie  Coa,  Jcaofa  Di 

Batber  Stephana  A.  R  WbdmJL 

Order  through  the  book-stores,  or  send  $1.50  to  the  publishers.     Bottt  pictures  copyrighted  Iif 

SM ALU   MAYNARD   &   COMPANY,    Boston. 
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Magazine       1902 

vkjid  literary  expression  of  American  UJe,  energy  and 
and  human.  The  price  at  which  the  magazine  is  sold  has 
jit  one  dollar  a  year  it  is  the  greatest  bargain  of  the  day. 


■William  Allen  White  will  write  of  men  of 
the  day,  Qjiay,  Plait,  and  otbers,  without  the 

partisan  bias  of  the  day.  That  he  can  do  this  he 
has  shown  in  his  portraits  of  Bryan,  Croker, 
Hanna,  and  Roosevelt.  Mr.  White,  clcar-eycd, 
honest,  forceful  and  genial,  presents  with  a 
matchless  literary  skill  the  real  man  who  stands 
misunderstood  between  the  admiration  of  hia 
fticnds  and  the  prejudice  of  his  enemies. 

John  La  Farge  on  the  Old  Masters 

'T'HE  foremost  American  artist  will  write  with  the 
authority  and  understanding  of  a  great  painter, 
and  the  clearness  and  charm  of  a  literary  artist,  on 
the  old  masters — Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Rem- 
brandt, etc. — whose  traditions  he  continues  in  his 
own  work.  Mr.  La  Farge  oversees  the  illuatrations, 
which  will  be  reproductioni  in  tint  and  black  of  the 
world's  greatest  paintings. 

Newest  Science  and  Exploration 

With  Baldwin  to  the    Pole.      With  the 

niost  completely  organized  expedidon  ever  eent 
out  E.  B.  Baldwin  hopes  to  reach  .the  Pole  dur- 
ing the  year.  McClare's  Maga-zine  vril\  publish 
the  account  of  his  success,  as  well  as  any  other 
important  tidings  he  may  send  back  ia  the  mean- 
time.     Nansen  says  he  cannot  &il. 

A   New   Race   of   Forest    Dwarfs  (not 

merely  a  new  tribe)  has  been  discovered  in 
Central  Africa.  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston, 
the  discoverer,  will  describe  these  strange  men ; 
his  own  photographs  and  drawings  will  be 
reproduced. 


Marconi's  Latest  Discoveries  iti  Wire- 
less Telegraphy,  u  told  by  himself,  will 
disclose  some  matters  never  before  revealed  to 
the  public. 

Pioneer  Fights  and  Fighters 

QYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY  will  fiimish 
^^  articles  on  Daniel  Boone,  David  Crockett,  Sam 
Houston,  Kit  Carson,  George  Rogers  Clark,  John 
Sevier — the  men  who  built  the  foundations  of  the 
present  United  Statei  and  carried  the  frontier  ^u^er 
■nd  ftrther  west. 

Fiction 

Radyard  Kipling.     Hew  Storia  in  the  tHi  tirile  minncr. 
Geo^e  Ade. 
P.  Hopkinaoi 

Joel   Chandler   KMria.      Tales  of   Soutlimi   Lite   mid 

duncter. 
Hamlin  Qarland.     Indian  Storia,  picturo^ue  and  realiatie. 
Octave  Tbaoet.  Western  Storia  Oax  icir  with  Wenem  ipirit. 
Jack  London.     AdTentura  in  [he  wild  Nonhweit. 
Joiepbine Dodge Daskam.  MoreSiotioofBoyiindGirlt. 
Oeoige  Madden  Martin.     Emmy  Lou  Storiet. 

Among  the  other  short-story  writers  will  be : 
Anthony  Hope,Sarah  Orae  Jewett,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Robert  Barr,  Heniy  van  Dyke,  Haiy  B. 
Wilkins,  Mary  Stew&rt  Cutting,  Maurice  Hewlett 

Art  in  the  Magazine 

TOURING  the  coming  year  the  following  artitu 
^^  will  draw  for  McClure'i  Magazine:  Pyle, 
Sterner,  Loeb,  the  Misses  Cowles,  Glackcns,  Christy, 
Hambidge,  Steele,  Varian,  Keller,  Hutt,  Lowell, 
Blumenscbein,  Heming,  Charlotte  Harding,  F.  Y. 
Cory,  C.  L.  Hinton,  Howard  Giles,  Louis  Betu, 
A.  Mftcbefert,  C.  S.  Chapman,  etc.,  etc. 


A    YEAR 


Send  subscriptions  and  inquiries  to 

THE  S.  S.  McCLURB  COUPANY 

162  E«st  ^tfa  St..  New  Yorli,  N.  Y. 
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Coloniat  Fights 

and  Ti^hter^s 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

With  Id  /nil-fan  lltftirmtitmt. 
be  Colonial  period  was  undoubLEdly  the  most  pictUTesqoe  in 
113(017.  ''  ^^^  ^'^°  ^  iigbling  period,  but  warfare,  explora- 
and  adventure  were  so  conoected  that  Mr.  Brady  has  in- 
d  them  all  in  his  second  book  oC  stories  of  our  Battle  His- 
"The  book  reads  like  a  vivid  drama  with  no  nraitsbetweeD 
CIS,"  says  the  Brooklyn  BagU.     %\.ta  net ;  postpaid,  (i.JS- 

^he  Firebrand 

S.  R.  CROCKETT'S  LATEST  NOVEL 

he  scene  is  Spain,  the  land  of  romance  ;  the  hero,  a  young 
:hnian  who  plays  a  dashingpart  in  a  Carlist  plot.  Brigands, 
;s,  soldiers,  and  fair  senoritas  figure  in  the  atofy,  which  is 
if  Crockett's  best.     $1.50  postpaid. 

STORIES    OF    COMMER.CIAL    LIFE 

E&oh  Book  In  IM  Seoond  Edition 


Held  _f or  Order j 

BY  FRANK  H.   SPEARMAN 


Tal, 


These  st 


.  fulfill  a 


^J  JAfe. 


n,  for  they  recognize 

is  of  brave,  competent,  resourceful  men, 

Iribute  has  long  been  due.     The  scene 

lion  in  Ihe  far  West,  where  thrill- 

...^ 5. e  of  frequent  occurrence.   Among 

the   characters    are    liuck 


the  characters  are  liucks,  McTerza,  McGrath 
Shockiey.  and  other  magazine  favorites.  With  S 
illustrations  bv  Tav  Hamucuuk.     Si.ro  Da<itD3 


IS  by  ;a' 


S1.50  postpaid. 


XOatt  direct  Stories 

By  EDWIN  LEF&VRE 
'■  There  are  always  stories  in  Wall  Street.  Usu- 
ally (hey  are  good  onei.  Therefore.  Eilwin  Lefcnt 
in  his  'Wall  Street  Stories'  has  every  chance  V> 
make  a  good  book.  He  has  done  It." — Nrm  Yark 
IVcrld. 

This  quotation  sunu  up  the  book  briefly  and  ef- 
fectively :  "  Considered  as  a  practlod  mannal 
alone,"  says  Thi  Littrary  Dipit,  "  the  little  book 
is  the  best  primer  of  Wall  Street  that  haa  yet  a^ 
peared."    fl.aj  postpaid. 


NOTE 
F  OENSLOW'S  "mother  ooose"  were  printed  in  the  first  eottion.    wc  ark  now  pm- 

IHO.    OENSLOW'S  ART  AND  DENSLOW'G  NAME  MAKE  IT  THE  ftEBT  SELLiMS  JUVENILE  OF  THE  VUlt 
PRICE,  tl.50  POSTPAID. 
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A    QREAT    CHANCE    FOR    HOLIDAY    QIFT 


Mark  Twain's 


I.     Huckleberry  Finn 
3.     Life  on  the  Mississippi 
3,    Connecticut  Yankee   in    King  Ar- 
thur's Court 


OUR  OFFER  ':::r:: 


The  Prince  and  the 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad 
The  Man  that  Corru] 
burg 

volumes,  splendidly  illustrated 
n-ith     gilt     tops     and 


In  order  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  tis  during:  these  mooting 
you  FREE,  ExGfinning:  at  once,  a  year's  sufascriptioa  to  dther  Ht 
zinct  Harper's  Weekly  or  Harper's  Bazar,  at  no  addhional  cost 
soon  as  the  first  Dollar  reaches  tis  the  six  books  are  Kot  to 
periodical  also. 

If  you  do  not  Hkc  the  books  send  tliern  bick  at  our  expense  and  we  will  retnnt  tha  i 
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T^vo  Note\i^orthy   New^  Novels 


SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY 

By  Lucas  MaJet 

Author  of  ''The  Wages  of  Siiu'^ 

**  It  is  not  only  interesting  from  first  to  last,  but  it  is  thoroughly  well  written. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  English  novel  of  the  last  twelve  months  which  so  thoroughly 
deserves  respectful  treatment  as  does  *  Richard  Calmady.'  It  is  strong  and 
tender,  and  it  will  place  the  author  very  high  up  on  the  roll  of  LIVING 
ENGLISH  NOVELISTS."— W.  L.  Alden  in  N.  Y.  "Times." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration  for  the  high  quality  of  this  STRIK- 
ING STORY.  It  cannot  but  enhance  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  few 
masters  of  fiction  still  left  to  us." — ^The  5pealcer. 

**It  is  an  ABSORBING  STORY,  and  no  reader  will  dream  of  skipping  a 
single  page. " — Jeannette  L.  Qilder. 


Cloth,  680  pages,  $1.50. 


WARWICK  op™  KNOBS 

By  JoKn  Uri  Lloyd 

Author  of  **  Stringtown  on  the  Pikc*^ 

**A  powerful  novel.  The  style  is  strong,  terse,  picturesque.  The  tale  is 
not  only  original  and  dramatic,  but  it  is  extremely  well  told.  It  touches  upon 
the  stirring  events  of  the  Civil  War  in  a  frontier  country,  and  one  is  made  to  com- 
prehend the  widely  divergent  points  of  view  of  the  North  and  South.  Much  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  mistaken  notions  in  regard  to  the  North  with  which  the  South 
entered  into  the  war.  *  *  ♦  Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  us  a  fine  piece  of  literary  work- 
manship/'—N.  Y,  Times. 

**  So  full  of  pathos,  so  human,  so  thoroughly  characteristic  and  dramatic,  that 
it  is  destined  to  live  in  literature.  It  gives  to  the  world  a  vivid  picture  of  an  in- 
tensely earnest  life;  a  remarkable  study  of  human  emotion  with  a  setting  of  a 
wondrous  land.  ♦  *  *  Undoubtedly  the  strong  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR." — 
Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Cloth,  Illustrated,  $i.50. 


Dodd,  Mead  <St  Company,  ^^^[^ 
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Holiday  and  Gift  Hoof^ 


i 


Candle  Lightin'  Time 

hy  Paul    Laurence    Dunbar.     8vo,   cloth,   fully 

illustrated,  mt  $i.  50. 

A  book  of  poetry  much  in  the  line  of  "  Poems  of  Cabin  and 
Field."  Illusirated  from  characteristic  photographs  by  the 
liainpton  Institute  Camera  Club. 


Norse  Stories 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Re- 
vised edition,  with  10  illustra- 
tions in  color.  i2mo.  cloth,  wr*/ 
$1.80. 

Mr.  Mabie  has  here  retold  the  old 
stories  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  which 
have  ber'i  repeated  for  years  by  the 
Norse  uresides. 

Ink  Flings 

By  Flora  Carleton  Fagnani. 

i2mo,  cloth,  nc/  $1.00. 

A  most  amusing  collection  of  pictures, 
accompanied  by  verses.  The  pictures 
are  made  by  ''flinging"  a  prnful  of  ink 
upon  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
folding. 

Essays  of  an  Ex- 
Llbrarlan 

By  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  au- 
thor of  "A  History  of  Italian 
Literature."     8vo,  fu/  $1.75. 

Includes  "  On  Translatint;  Homer," 
"The  Poetry  of  Coleridge,"  "Shelley 
and  I^rd  Beaconsficld,"  "Thomas 
Moore,"  "Matthew  Arnold,"  "Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,"  etc. 


Three  Handsome  Gift  Books 


A  Child  of  Nature 

By  IIa.mii.ton  W.  Mabie.  Small 
8vo,  cloth,  photogravure  illus- 
trations, »<*/  $1.80. 

A  descriptive  story  of  a  man  of  poetic 
nature  with  the  gift  of  imagination,  who 
ripens  into  a  beautiful  and  rare  charac- 
ter.   Handsomely  illustrated. 

Romantic  Castles 

And  Palaces.  Edited  by  Esther 

Singleton.    8vo,    cloth,   fully 

illustrated,  net  $1.60. 

From  the  great  writers  have  been  se- 
lected descriptions  of  famous  castles  and 
palaces.    Illustrated  from  photographs. 

Love  In  Literature 
and  Art 

Edited  by  Esther  Singleton. 
8vo,  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  net 
$1.60. 

A  collection,  from  the  great  dram- 
atists and  novelists,  of  scenes,  avowals 
and  moods  of  love  and  the  varieties  of 
expression. 


Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A. 

By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery,  Ireland.  With  70  photogravures. 
lAmited  edition.  Special  net  (probably)  $2S.oa 
An  impressive  art  book. 

Hypolympia;  or,  Tbe 
Gods  In  the  Island 

(An  Ironic  Fantasy).  By  Ed- 
mund GossE,  LL.D.,  author 
of  "Gossip  in  a  Library," etc 
i2mo,  cloth,  net  $1.00. 

The  Queen's  Comrade 

The   Life  and   Times  of  Sarah, 

Duchess  of   Marlborough.    By 

Fitzgerald  Molloy.    2  vols., 

8vo.  illustrated,  net  $6.50. 

I'he  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough  be- 
came the  most  intimate  friend  of  tbe 
Princess  Anne.  In  this  recM^  of  her 
life  pictures  are  given  of  the  courts  in 
which  she  figured  and  the  charKteis 
that  played  important  parts. 

Life  and  Letters 

Essays  by  W.  Robertson  Nic- 

OLL,  M.A.,  LL.D.    I2mo,clotfa, 

net  $1.75. 

This  widely  known  Enelish  critic  has 
recently  gathered  together  a  ooUectioa 
of  his  papers,  essays,  etc.,  many  of  vhidb 
appeared  under  his  well-known  pse»> 
donym,  Claudius  dear. 


author    of 
etc.       i2mo. 


Miscellanies 

Second    Series.      By    Austin    Dobson, 

**  Eighteenth    Century    Vignettes,' 

cloth,  net  $1.00. 

A  new  volume  by  Mr.  Dobson  supplementary  10  the  volume 
of  "  Miscellanies"  issued  some  time  ago. 

A  Little  Girl  In  Old  New  Orleans 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author  of  the  "  Mildred 

Keith"  books.      l2mo,  cloth,  net  $1.20. 

A  companion  volume  to  *•  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  New  York," 
••  A  Little  (Jirl  in  Old  Boston,"  "A  Little  Oirl  in  Old  Philadel- 
phia," etc. 

George  Eliot's  Works 

THE  WARWICK  EDITION-12  VOLUMES 

The  Volumes  consists  of  from  600  to  900  pages,  and 
bulk  only  about  one-half  in  h  each.  The  page 
measures  4x6^  inches  Cloth,  limp,  gilt  top, 
$1.00  per  volume.  Leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  $1.25 
per  volume. 


Wanderings  In  Three  Continents 

By  the  late  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.    8vo, 
cloth,  net  (probably)  $3. 50. 

This  volume  covers  the  most  fruitful  year*  of  Burton*s career, 
and  gives  m  the  explorer's  own  words  a  survey  of  his  most  10* 
portant  expeditions. 

Patty  Fairfield 

By  Carolyn  Wells.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  net 
$1.10. 

a  charming  »tory  of  a  motherless  Southern  firl  who  n  wt 
North  to  spend  three  months  with  each  of  An*  four  aunt*- 
Illustrated  by  F.  V.  Cory. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Huguenots 

By  Elizabeth  W.  Champnby,  author  of  the  "  Witch 

Winnie  '*  books.  i2mo,  cloth » iilustnted,  net  $i.3S- 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Mfflca  of  **DAm«»  and  Dtovhtn 
of  the  Colonial  Days."    Written  in  Mm.  ChampB^TiM* 

charming  manner. 


Postage  extra 
on  **neV*  books 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Publishers^ 
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The  Lady  of  Lynn 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  author  of  **  The  Orange 

Girl/'  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn  is  a  young  heiress  against  whom  a  con- 
spiracy  is  carried  out  to  secure  her  fortune. 


Light  Freights 

By  W.    W.    Jacobs,    author   of 


*'  Many  Cargoes,' 
cloth,  $1.50. 


etc.     i2mo, 


A  new  book  showing  the  life  of  the 
sailorman,  in  Mr.  Jacobs's  inimitable 
style. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune 

By    Neil     Munroe,    author    of 

••John  Splendid,"  etc.     i2mo, 

cloth,  $1.50. 

The  hero  of  this  story  inherits  his 
nndf 's  so-called  "shoes  of  fortune,"  and 
.:>  led  by  them  to  do  many  deeds. 

A  Dream  of  Empire 


l>y  William 


Henry  Venable. 
121110,  cloth.  $1.50. 

a  most  vivid  picture  of  Aaron  Burr 
»nd  his  associates  in  the  attempt  to 
luund  an  empire  in  the  Southwest. 

Young  Mrs.  Teddy 

By  Barbara  Yechton,  author  of 

•  •  A  Lovable  Crank,"  etc.   i2mo, 

cloth,  $1.50. 

The  story  of  an  impulsive,  rich  West- 
ern girl. 

The  World  and  Winstow 

By  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  charminjs:  story,  located  in  the  quaint  old  English  town  of 
Winstow,  and  in  London. 

Forest  Folk 

By  James  Prior.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  life  a  hundred  years  ago,  dealing  with  the  people 
in  that  part  of  England  known  as  Sherwood  Forest. 

The  Prophet  of  Berkley  Square 

r.y  Robert  HicHENi-:.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  "  prophet"  is  a  young  man  who  studies  the  stars  and 
ventures  to  make  two  prophecies,  both  of  which  come  true. 

A  Man  of  Millions 

By  S.  R.  Keightley.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  romance  dealing  with  an  enormously  rich  man  who.  after 
years  of  absence,  returns  to  his  native  town  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  man  who  ruined  his  youth. 


Three  Strong  Novels 

Warwick  of  the  Knobs 

By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of 
*•  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  powerful  story  of  Kentucky  during 
the  Civil  War.  Warwick,  the  central 
figure,  is  a  character  unique  in  fiction. 

Sir  Richard  Calmady 

By  Lucas  Malet,  author  of  **  The 
Wages  of  Sin,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Deals  with  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman subjected  to  very  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  literary  sensation  of 
the  year. 

The  Lion's  Whelp 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of 

•*  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon," 

etc.     i2mo,    cloth,    illustrated, 

$1.50. 

A  romance  brin^;iiig  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  close  touch  with  the  reader.  Mrs. 
Barr's  best  book. 


Cinderella 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  *' Joan  of  the  Sword 

Hand,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  a  young  girl  who  is  arrested  for  the  theft  of  what 
are  really  her  own  jewels  and  later  vindicated. 

Toung  Barbarians 

By  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of 
"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, net  $1.35. 

A  story  of  life  in  Muirtown  written  in 
Dr.  Watson's  most  charming  manner. 

Love  the  Harvester 

By  Max  Pemberton,  author  of 

••  Pro  Patria,"  etc.   i2mo,  cloth, 

$1.50. 

Shows  how  Nancy  Dene  outwitted 
her  cousin,  who  had  schemed  to  defraud 
her  of  her  nome  and  property. 

Love's  Idylls 

By  S.   R.  Crockett,  author  of 

*'Joan  of   the  Sword  Hand,** 

etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  portrayal  of  some  of  the  varying 
phases  of  **  the  divine  paarion,"  a  theme 
of  which  we  never  grow  tired. 

Unconscioas  Comedians 

By  Caroline  King  Duer.  z2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  characters  are  interesting  and 
never  lack  the  right  word  at  the  right 
time. 


The  Year  One 

By  John  Bloundelle  Burton.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  stirring  romance  laid  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  Million 

By  Dorothea  Gerard.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

An  Austrian  notary  amasses  a  large  fortune,  and  then  tries 
to  arrange  a  brilliant  nuuriage  for  his  daughter  against  hear  will. 

Angel 

A  Sketch  in  Indian  Ink.     By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  a  yotug  girl  brought  up  in  the  home  of  an  Indian 
magistrate. 

Mama's  Mutiny 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mama  is  a  young  woman  who  mutinies  when  her  father  mar* 
ries  ^*a  most  objectionable  person,'*  and  in  a  short  time  is  her- 
self wooed  and  carried  away. 
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OLD  SONQS  FOR  YOUNQ  AMERICA 

llloitntcit  by  B.  05TERTAO. 
nosle  Arraneed  by  CLARENCE  FORSYTKE 
The  Outlook  says — "  Thla  Is  one  of  the 
mosl  artistic  and  fa.acinatiag  volumes  of  chil- 
dren's folk-lore  that  has  yet  appeared.  Thirty, 
six  of  the  oldest  every-day  'classic'  rhymes 
known  to  the  childhood  of  several  generations 
are  here  gathered  and  set  to  Che  original  airs, 
while  [he  text  is  enhanced  by  the  most  charm- 
ing of  coiored  pictures.  Miss  Ostertag's  work 
in    illustrating    the     rhymes     deserves    high 

Prtc*,  aet  S2.00 
•'  Three    Dukes    a>RldJog,"     •■  Scotland'* 
Burning,"    "Baby   Bunting,"   "Bobby 
Sbaftoe,"  "  Lucy  Locket,"  etc.,  etc. 

ALAS 


THE  MAKING  OP  A  COUNTRY  HOME 

Bji  "J.  P.  M." 

The  author  tells  of  the  experiences  of  % 
young  cily  couple  who  were  determined  to 
establish  a  home,  with  all  Its  dreamed-of  per- 
fections, away  from  the  clangor  of  city  fife, 
and  the  tribulations  they  passed  through. 
One  is  intensely  Interested  in  every  move,  and 
can  but  wonder  at  the  genius  which  tran>> 
forms  the  every-^lay  things  of  life  into  mattera 
of  absorbing  moment  and  keen  deligbL 
CiMrailBiij'  decaratad,  net  f  1.50 
By  (A0  Subs  Aathor 

A  JOURNEY  TO  NATURE 

"  This  is  not  a  book  of  the  year  ;  it  is  a  book 
o(  the  years." — Thb  Critic, 

"A  beautiful  hook."— Rich akd  LkGallibhiib. 
UnHora  with  above,  net  S1.W 


The  Results  of  the 
HARRIMAN 
ALASKA 
EXPEDITION 


Its  Natives,  Bird  and  Animal 

Life.  Trees  and  Flowers,  and 

Resources 

Wrra  40  SUPERB  COLORED   PLATES 
AND  SS   PHOTOORAVURBS 


John  Burroofh* 
John  Mulr 
CHaitHentaa 


-Sump 
"Thefi 


■New  York  Txlbgkam. 

"  Nothing  approaching  the  pictures,  in  range,  variety,  and  beauty,  bas  ever  been  obtained 
before.     The  most  beautifully  illustrated  work  of  travel  ever  Issued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic" 

— The  Nation. 
"  Chaste  and  elegant  in  design  and  execution,  artistic  from  every  point  of  view,  lavisbty  and 
exquisitely  illustrated. " — The  Dial,  Chicago. 

■0;   iMBcs,  aboat  500:   blndloi    doth,  decontad;  Uhutratloas,  40  In  color,  SB  phatafravarw. 


I.  F.  5.  Del 


;   para,  aboat  500:   blndlox    doth,  decontad;  Uhutratli 

Is  troni  photatraphi  and  palatlnys  by  LomIs  AbossIi  f 
knbaiigh,  etc.j   »  vols.;  price,  aet  115.00. 


,   Chulu  K 


WRITINGS  OF  WM.  BYRD,  1674-1744 
"of  Westover,  in  Virginia.  Esq." 

Col.  Byrd.  "the  most  accomplished  and 
wittiest  Virginian  of  his  lime,"  was  without 
doubt  the  greatest  man    of   letters   previous  to 


Price,  net  SIO.OO 


CAMERA  SHOTS  AT  BIO  GAME 

BY  MK.  AND  MRS.  A.  a  WALUHAN 
Theouokb  Roosevelt  has  written  an  appf^ 
dative  introduction  to  this  striking  collection 
of  wild  animal  pbotographs — a  collection  abso- 
lutely unique,  comprising  pictures  at  dote 
range  of  mountain  lions,  deer,  bear,  elk,  and 
nearly  all  the  wild  animals  of  our  great  West, 
taken  in  their  native  haunts  by  the  authors, 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

Over  100  lorfa  octavo  page*,  with  SO  |ABtogTa*VTaa 
■Dd  hatf-tona.  Bet  SICM 


Pholocropliy  as  a  P 

HAKLBS   H.  Cafvih. 


EUqoetteloi -  __ 

ByMrs.BuRTONKiNcsLAHD.  A^e/ti.y>  By  Uha  L,  SiLsaaaAO.     (i.jo 

For  net  booka  aeut  by  mail  add  xo  per  cent,  f^  list  price  for  pottage 


Bt  Harold  MacGbath.    ti.ig 

tlM  Trw  StOTT  o(  Capt.  John  Salth 

By  KATHAsniB  Pbamoh  Woooa 

lUuitrsied.    Jftt  fi.ja 

Tba  Black  TarMaa 

Bt  Pudiice  Villkl    ft.JD 


DOUBIEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Cnlon  Sgnare,  WEW  YORK 
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PERlODIGALb 


Country  Life  in  AmericaL. 


IN  November  we  began  a  new  magazine  for  all  who  love  the  country. 
It  is  lo^  X  15  inches,  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper  throughout, 
and  will  positively  excel  any  magazine  ever  published  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  illustrations.     They  are  very  large,  and  of  the  best  engraving  to  be 

obtained  at  any  cost. 

The  editor  is  Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  a 
well-known  authority  and  writer  on  rural  and 
agricultural  subjects.  Everything  will  be 
treated  which  may  be  of  interest  or  profit  to 
country-lovers,  as  well  as  country-livers. 


JOHN     BURROUGHS 
says: 


"It  is  easily  the  most 
beautiful  publication  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  this  country,  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  do 
much  toward  making  our 
people  genuine  country 
towns." 

THE  ASSISTANT  LI- 
BRARIAN, PUBLIC 
LIBRARY,  San 
Francisco,  says: 

"It  is  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring— like  reading  one 
of  Wordsworth's  praises  of 
nature — full  of  beautiful, 
peaceful  trees  and  meadows, 
brooks  and  streams.** 


PARTIAL   CONTENTS    of   the 
FIRST  TWO  NUMBERS  ARE: 


The  Abandoned   Farms 

An  Outlook  on  Winter 

EUerslie^  an  American  Country 
Seat 

Pleasant  Homes  and  Gardens 

Chesterbrook  Stock  Farm 

Shrubbery    in   the    Home 
Grounds 

Christmas  Greens 

For  All  the  Blessings  That  Are 
inline 

A  Home-i^'laker's  Yard 

A  Plea  for  Gay  Little  Gardens 

The  Life  Story  of  a  Fro^; 

A  Flower  of  the  Million  and 
of  the  Millionaire 


Country  Life  Photographs 

American  Apples 

Fishes  Photographed  from  Life 

Plant  Growing  in  Garden  and 
Field 

How  to  Make  a  Qardcn 

Bulbs  for  Spring  Bloom  Out- 
doors 

Bulbs  for  Winter  Bloook  la- 
doors 

How  to  Grow  Chrsrsanthe- 
mums  at  Home 

Protecting  Plants  for  VTia- 
ter,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Storing  and  Keying  ol 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Palms  for  Hoooie  Groiwing 

Specimen  Plant%  (Edftor) 
Lavishly  Illuatratod 
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"THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE 
CE/fT^  yi   XiJJM'BE'R;    ^J.OO  yi 
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TrlCLl  Subscription. 


TKls  COUPON  Is  Worth  50  C«i\ta 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Union  Sq.,  New  York : 

Please  send  me  ''Country  Life  in  America  "  for  four  months^  for  which 

I  enclose  ^o  cents. 

Name 


Address- 


R.  R.,  12,  *•!. 


DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &     CO. 

34      UNION       SQUARE,      E.,       NEW      YORK 


IfMt/Ofi  the  AmertcaM  Monthly  Rwiew  of  Rooiowt  Im  mrtt     r  to  4      1 
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Fleming    H,    'Re-Oett   Company'^    Jfeto    SooK.'T 


Ralph  Connor's  Most  Conspicuous  and  Substantial  Work 

TKe  Man  fronv  Glengarry 

A  Tale  of  the  Ottawa.    12ino»  cloth*  $1.50 

To  have  written  "  Black  Rock  "  was  to  demonstrate  genius.  To  have  written  "  The  Sky  Pilot "  was 
an  achievement  worthv  of  a  great  literary  master.  But  *'  The  Man  from  Glengarry  "  is  Ralph  Connor's  most 
magnificent  effort — thrilling,  inspiring  and  ennobline.  It  is  easily  first  among  the  author*s  works— he  has 
come  to  full  maturity.    Everywhere  is  evident  his  subtle  wit  and  pathos. 

FIRST  EDITION.  60.000  COPIES 


DR.  ARTHUR  H.  SMITH'S  LIPB  WORK 

CHINA  IN  CONWLSION 

The  Origin;  The  Outbreak;  The  Climax;  The  After- 
math. Over  IOC  illustrations  and  maps.  2  vols., 
$5.00  netf  carnage  extra. 

The  final  authority  on  the  most  significant  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Far  East.  Dr.  Smith's  style  is  always  virile  and  vivid,  clear 
and  exact,  pithy,  pointed,  racy  and  piquant. 

DR.  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN  ON  THB  INTELLECT  OP  CHINA 

THE  LORE  OF  CATHAY 

In  Five  Parts :  Arts  and  Sciences,  Literature,  Philosopby 
and  Religion,  Education,  Histoiy.  Illustrated,  $3.50 
net  (postage  20c. ). 

"Of  China's  Intellectual  Life  no  one  has  more  qualifications  to 
write  than  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  University.  It 
summarizes  the  scholarship,  philosophy,  and  religious  thought  of 
am  empire." — The  Dial. 


By  MARGARET  B.  SANQSTER 

WINSOME  WOMANHOOD 

New  Edition  de  luxe,  8vo,  doth,  $3.50  net  (postage 
20C.).  With  illuminated  pages  and  many  Extra  Illus- 
trations.   Original  Edition,  lamo,  doth.  $1.35. 

Its  rentarkable  popularity  has  caused  the  publisners  to  issue  a 
specially  artistic  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  embodying  all  of  the 
latest  improvements  and  excellencies  of  nuxiem  boolcmaking.  It 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  acme  of  this  art 

By  MARGARET  B.  SANGSTBR 

LYRICS  OF  LOVE 

Of  Hearth  and  Home  and  Field  and  Garden.     Pages 
printed  in  two  colors.    Decorated  1  amo,  doth,  $1 .75 
net  (postage  9c.). 
The  book  is  in  keeping  with  the  poemSf  dainty,  rcstftil  to  the  eye 

and  comfortable  to  hold.     Soft-tinted  paper  and  quiet  yet  rich 

ornamentations  make  it  a  most  attractive  gift-book.    **Ainong  the 

t>est  of  our  living  poets." — Boston  Traveler. 
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B>^  THB  A\/TH07<  OF**THB  CATTA.I/f  OF  THB  JA./flJBA.'RIBS^ 

^      A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES 
m      OF  JUDAS  MACCABAEUS 

By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW.    lUtutrateA  12mo.  Ctofh,  ^1.30 

*'The  most  interesting  and  instructive  historical  novel  1  have  ever  read." — Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

*'  Clean,  felicitous,  dignified  and  graphic — a  revelation  only  too  long  delayed." — *Book  Units*  Weekly^ 

*^  A  notable  success.  It  would  almost  bear  the  title  of  Romantic  History,  so  true  is  the  frequent  employ* 
ment  of  historic  characteis,  events,  and  places  in  this  fasdnating  storv.  His  heroine  will  take  her  pUioe 
high  among  the  women  of  fiction.     ...    It  is  absolutely  refreshing.'* — Bishop  John  F,  Hurst, 


fi 


By  HUGH  BLACK,  author  off  "iPrieodshlp 

CVLTVRE  AND  RESTRAINT 

i2mo.  Decorated  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50  net  (postage  12c). 

Mr.  Black's  art  that  conceals  art.  as  Robertson  NicoU  character- 
izes it,  is  here  manifest.  Vigorous  in  thought,  incisive  in  style,  prac- 
tical in  application,  unique  and  eflective. 

By  NEWBLL  DWIOHT  HILLI5 

DAVID.  THE  POET  AND  KING 

Illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead.     i6mo,  75  cents  if// (post- 
age 7c.). 

*' An  essay  giving  the  result  of  careful  and  intelligent  study  of 
the  career  of  David.  All  the  romance,  tragedy,  and  pathos  oi  his 
ctreer  are  graphically  related  in  clear-cut  narrative  style." 

New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 


By  ISAAC  TAYLOR  HBADLAND 

THE  CHINESE  BOY  AND  GIRL 

With  over  1  <>o  illustrations,  quarto,  boards,  decorated  in 
unique  Chinese  style,  $1.00  mt  (postage  16c.) 

ompanion  boolcto  "Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,"  of' 


Rhymes,"  of  whkh 
**A  wonderful  revelation  of  home  Ufs  in 


A  companion 
the  Evening  Post  said: 
China.  .  .  .  Will  delight  every  one  who  loves  children." 

By  FRANKLIN  WBLLB5  CALKINS 

MY  HOST,  THE  ENEMY 

And  Other  Tales  jf  the  Northwest,      lamo,  doth, 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 

**  By  a  nun  with  Theodora  Roosevelt's  love  of  hunting,  wild 
adventures,  and  hair-breadth  escapes.  From  a  round  of  exciting 
experiences  he  writes  these  tales  or  tlM  pndrle,  fireth  and  crisp  and 
intensely  interesting.'* 


SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRA7BD  aOUDAY  idST^PROS  TO  ANY  AimRBSS 

FLEMING   H.   RCVELL   COMPANY*   Publishers 

New  York :  1 58  Fifth  Ave.     Chicego:63W— hliigtoflStt     Tiirontota7Wciwiead5t>,W>^ 
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The  Saalfield 


New  Books 

The  Sign  of  the  Prophet 

Hy  iht  mulhor  of  ■■  Kalph  Marlowf,"     A  hi«1 

Jingleman  Jack 

By}As.<yUii.\:  iUiiUmciby  Ukuny  K.Kn: 
"iKhl  d'i"in.t  .'nlun;  "»."Ts?  '" 

History  i 

Hy  Alkka% 


Rhymes  and  Jingles 


The  Otrter  Parallel 

?,LL«r"  A'"Jn«i«l'  'bi'.l^^plly''  .Y  N"h"'l 
CLolh,K"ld«i.lliprd.  Ii.oo, 

Discovery   and   Conquest   of   the 
World 

Kdii'd  by  IIhnj.  Ri  .sh  Davinhoht,  wiih  introd 
MfKAT  tltLsiHAii,  Cloth,  (j.h;  half  monw 
full  mnroic..,  »,.«,. 

Dr.  Gunn's  New  Family  Physici 

Or,  HoHKBwKoi'HEAi.t-H.  A  neo  and  RviM 
«'c,    ao"K/'»],*S^j''.h«prS6'«''''''*''""'''   "" 

Delights  of  Delicate  Eating 

B^  Elijabbth  R™||-j^Pfi«s^A.^^  SuKCJlign^  f. 

Winged  Arrow's  Medicine 

Or.  The  Mass^ukr  av  Fokt  Phil,  Kbabhsv.    I 

Rescued  by  a  Prince 

A  Talk  .ix  thk  U.tr,SAi,H  Islanobbs.      By  Ci 

ELDHItlUR. 

Three  Young  Ranchmen 

Or,  DaRINO  AliVENTlHKS  IN  TIIK  GbBAI  WeST.      B) 

A  Youog  Inventor's  Pluck 

A  Tale  oi  a  Manvfaltibin,!  Town.    By  Amu 

The  Prize  Watch 

"  clolh,  Kold'c'^r.d?",™^*'  E'riU^'.Kh.'i..™. 


Kreuz  und  Quer  Durch  Amerika 

By  John  L.  ST.pimAKi,,    Tht  Nr»  Crmiin   EdI 


4.  A  Xour  Thnxigh  Nartlicm  Enfta* 


The  White  House  Cook  Book 

By  Hugo  ZiBMAHM  and  Mbs    F.  L.  GlLL»mu     TlUm-l 
ftr/,ctcMkbtakn^fHili.h,d.     «i.)5. 

The  Madonna  and  Christ 

lly  Kkakklin  Edsoh  Bbldih. 


Werner's  Universal  Educator 


Manner's  Standard    Hone   and   Stock 
Book 

The  nuHt  cDoipleM  vocfc  of  In  Uod.    doth,  («.«;  liall 

Thirty  Yean  of  Wh 

By  Eli  Pkhkiiu.    Cladi,  goM  MwBped,  ti-*a ;  fVV,  jk. 


The        (field  Publishing  Company,  Akn  hi,  Ohio 

HmMtn  U«  AmMtam  MantMlg  atuhm  of  Htvltmt  Im  mrOlKg  tt  tun 


It  Amtrleaa  Hontklf  Rtulta  of  Stvhm*  In  arUIng  ta  uivtrtltm. 
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BOOKS  FOR 

THE     LAST     OF     THE     KNICKERBOCKERS 

By  Herman  K.  VielI,  author  of  "The  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon."  I2m9t  cloth,  fl.JO. 
A  novel  of  to-day,  with  the  principal  scenes  laid  in  New  York  City.  The  heroine  of 
Mr.  Viele*s  novel  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  literary  creations  which  has  appeared  in  i 
number  of  years,  and  the  book  will  have  a  ready  sale  among  the  author's  large  following. 

ANIMALS 

By  Wallace  Rice.  Illustrated  in  color.  Octavo ^  cloth ^  $2.00  net.  A  book  which  describes  for 
both  old  and  young  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  wild  animals  in  a  most  entertaining  and  breezy 
way.  It  makes  them  alive  and  vivid  to  the  imagination.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  book  is 
the  splendid  collection  of  animal  portraits.  These  illustrations  are  included  in  the  volume  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Nature  Study  Co.,  who  furnished  the  illustrations  for  **  Bird  Neighb(ns.'* 

THE  INDiANS  OF  TO-DAY 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  fifty  full-page  portraits  of  the  most  famous  Chiefs,  4t9, 
S^.OO.  There  is  hardly  a  feature  of  Indian  life  and  history  which  is  not  taken  up  and  discussed 
by  one  who  has  made  the  matter  a  life  study,  and  who  knows.  It  required  years  to  secure  the 
data  from  which  the  work  is  written.  As  an  addition  to  libraries  of  Americana,  the  volume  is 
indispensable.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  remarkable  series  of  photographs,  taken  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Rinehart  during  the  Congress  of  Indians  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

By  Lewis  Melville,  ff^ith  portraits,  facsimile  of  handwriting,  and  several  drawings,  many  rnw 
printed  for  the  first  time.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $^.$0.  Although  five-and- 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  his  death,  until  now  there  has  never  been  published  a  life  of 
Thackeray  which  has  had  any  pretensions  to  finality.  The  present  work  has  been  written  to 
fill  this  void  in  the  literary  history  of  the  century.  It  is  a  complete  record  of  the  career  of  the 
great  novelist,  and  throws  many  new  lights  upon  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  life.  Thackeray 
is  presented  as  novelist,  poet,  artist  and  art  cridc,  and  his  fiiendships  and  tastes  are  recorded. 

THE    COMPLETE    WORKS     OF     EDGAR    ALLAN     FOE 

Newl'^  collected,  edited,  and  for  the  first  time  revised  after  the  author's  final  mammscrift  corrtC" 
tions,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  and  George  Edward  Woodberry,  with  many  portraits, 
facsimiles,  and  pictures  by  Albert  Edward  Sterner.  This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Poe's 
works.  The  entire  writings  have  been  revised  ;  innumerable  errors  have  been  corrected ;  quota- 
tions have  been  verified,  and  the  work  now  stands — for  the  first  time  as  Poe  wished  it  to  stand. 
The  editors  contribute  a  memoir,  critical  introductions,  and  notes ;  the  variorum  texts  are  g^ven 
anxl  new  matter  has  been  added.  The  portraits  include  several  which  have  never  appeared  in  book 
form  before,  and  the  printing  has  been  carefully  done  at  the  University  Press,  in  Cambridge,  on 
specially  made  deckle-edged  paper.  In  fine — the  edition  aims  to  be  definidve,  and  is  intended  alike 
for  the  librarian,  the  student,  and  the  book  lover.  The  ten  volumes,  cloth,  together  in  a  box,  f  1 5.00 
net ;  half-crushed  levant,  ten  volumes,  $40.00  net ;  or  the  five  volumes  of  tales,  fao.oo  a  set* 

TublUhed  by  HERBERT  S. 
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BOOKS 


CHUISTMAS 


GRAUSTARK:     THE     STORY     OF     A     LOVE    BEHIND   A   THRONE 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon.  J2mo9  cloth,  $1.^0*  GRAUSTARK  is  the  first  book  of  a 
new  author.  GRAUSTARK  is  already  in  its  one  hundred  and  tenth  thousand.  GRAUSTARK 
is  to-day  ^t  fourth  best  selling  book  in  the  United  States.  GRAUSTARK  is  to-day  the  best 
selling  book  in  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a  large  edition  has  been  placed  in  Great  Britain. 
GRAUSTARK  has  been  dramatized  for  Miss  Mary  Mannering,  and  will  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Autumn.  GRAUSTARK  has  been  dramatized  for  Miss  Julia  Ncilson,  who 
will  produce  it  in  England  in  the  Autumn. 

TWO       GENTLEMEN       IN       TOURAINE 

By  Richard  Sudbury.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  Sj.JO,  A  delightful  account  of  the  wanderings 
of  an  American  gentleman  and  a  member  of  the  French  nobility  through  the  historical  chateaux 
of  France.  These  buildings  are  to  be  classed  among  the  great  architectural  achievements  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  author  has  given  a  lightness  and  variety  to  his  narrative  which  are  unusual  in  books 
of  this  kind.  He  gives  the  stories  of  the  various  castles,  ancedotes  of  the  famous  people  who 
lived  in  them^  and  admirable  descriptions  of  the  country. 


S     I     R 


ARTHUR 


SULLIVAN 


His  life  story,  with  letters,  reminiscences,  and  many  illustrations,  by  Arthur  Lawrence.  The 
authorized  biography  of  the  great  composer.  Prepared  under  his  personal  supervision  and  revised 
by  him  in  proof.  It  contains  many  of  his  letters,  and  much  intimate  personal  matter  of  great 
interest,  8vo,  cloth,  $j.^o.  The  volume,  fully  illustrated,  as  it  is,  with  letters,  portraits,  and 
musical  scores,  is  an  ideal  gift  for  any  one  interested  in  music.  The  **  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  " 
operas  have  such  a  firm  place  on  the  stage  of  our  time  that  a  close  acquaintance  with  one  of  their 
authors  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  a  large  part  of  the  public. 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UNCROWNED  QUEEN 

An  important  work  by  W.  H.  Wilkins,  the  author  of  **The  Romance  of  Isabel,  Lady  Burton." 
Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of  George  L,  and  her  Correspondence  with  Philip  Christopher,  Count 
Konigsmarck  (now  first  published  from  the  originals).  A  new  edition,  complete  in  one  volume. 
8vo,  $2.00  net,  **  Now  that  the  public  curiosity  aroused  by  *  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters* 
has  been  somewhat  satiated,  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  work  which  is  more  deserving  in 
the  interest  of  that  world  that  loves  a  lover.  Some  time  ago  Messrs.  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
published  a  book  entitled  *  The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen,*  which  for  pure  passion  and 
genuine  emotion  and  pathos  far  surpasses  in  human  interest  the  fictitious  and  artificial  'letters'  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  tyranny  of 
caprice  that  elects  one  book  for  popularity  and  neglects  another  without  any  sane  regard  for  their 
respective  merits  and  demerits  than  the  public  excitement  over  'An  Englishwoman's  Love 
Letters  *  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  utter  lack  of  interest  in  *  The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen ' 
on  the  other." — The  New  Tork  Times  Saturday  Review, 

STONE  <a  CO.,  ^rr  Chicago 
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^/ Slutkesp<a, 


THE  EDINBURBH 
SHAKESPEARE 

Edlied  by  W.  B.  HENLCT 

In   Ihcfle  days   of  nolBbl«    and 
comely  Ixwks,  the  Polio  hai  lome- 

it  has  evec  been  Ihe  pride  and  llie 
dellKhi  of  the  true  book-lover. 
In  Ihe  beliel  Ihat  here  i:^  a  misulte. 
Ihe  Edinburgh  Folio  editioii  of 
Shakespeare  mill,  ilia  hoped,  prove 
a  lype  and    eiemplar  of  modem 

Much  0/  Iht  besttrinling  af  oar  time  comet  from  Edim- 
burgh .-  and  Ike  fact  IhiU  fkis  Skaiespeare  will  be  Ik* 
tifecial  effort  of  Ike  Mesirt.  Coitatable,  ivkote  example  kas 
teen  'il  is  not  loo  muck  lo  sari  an  mipiration,  is  eraugh  to 
thaa  Ikat   its  purpose  and  effect  will  be  largely  tyPo- 

The  Edinburgh  Polio  will  be  illustn.teii  hv  iei>  autheiilic  por- 
trails- several  of  Shakespeare  himself,  and  others  of  Jonson, 
Fletcher.  Burba^*.  Southampton  and  Pembroke. 

Tbe  edition  will  consist  or  i,ooo  copies,  of  which  only  j6o 
■re  for  sale  in  America.    Each  set  wilf  be  numbered. 

Thecosl  ofeu;h  part  will  be  ti.ooMA  but  the  work  will  h* 
■old  onlv  in  complete 

The  first  pa"  "»»  ■ 
will  be  issued 


iblished  in  October.  1901. 
in  Que  sequence.  Iwo  patts  in  each  n 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
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ow  Country  of  the  ^iouth.     III1 
Upward  of  1,000  plants  are  ii 


A  new  nature  booh  in  a  kakerto  unexflortd field. 

SOUTHERM  WILD    FLOWERS  AMD 
TREES 

By  Alice  LMiNkBEftRV 

™.,.<uviea    u     -.»t..  ...e.  ....     ue  >»..™  ''""^^ 

Thereare'iS  colored  plaies,  which  show  Ihe  Iwauly  of  the  re- 
markable Southern  flora,  iS  enxraviiiES  from  wash  drawinjjs, 

■!d  great"ly  m  Sieir'fdentil^aMon!  ""Man"  of"lhe  ^aiita^icTur^ 

"itel^x'slnchs.clolh*  .        .  'ti^inet'   P^tpaid,  Jj.aa 

An  epic  OH  a  tkeme  tkat  never  loses  interest. 

BEOWULF:    A   POEM 

By  SAMUEL  HARDEN  CHURCH 

Authorof  "Oliver  Cromwell;  a  History  "  and  "John  Marraa- 
dulte:  a  Romance." 

Mr,  Chur.:h  has  laken  theancient  Anjtlo-Sason  minstrel  tale, 
"Bwiwulf"— that  rnidefiisl  relic  of  the  Old  English  Mieratnri. 

oily  new  and  oriKii>a1  Stan  of  love  and  adventun 
...icbr  Beownlfwhnt  Tenanon  did  for  Kine  An 
Svo.  cloth,  illustrated  by  A.  6.  Rdnhatl.  ti.75  net. 
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'esling  sketch  by  a  competent  autkoritj. 

MAUDE  ADAMS 

By  Acton  davibs 


critic  ol 


:  sketch 


ormation    net   found 


A  toorh  ctniatning  m 

NAPLES,   PAST 
AND    PRESENT 

By    Arthur     H.    Norwav 

Author   of    "Highways    and 
r. i-  ^. —  ,n^   Corn- 


taken 


™ll.''el 
n   Ihtsv 


k  Mr. 


Norwa 


has 


orld  of  Ihouf  hi  aud 


he   information  given  In   tbcm. 
rhere  is  a  very  uaeTuI  appendix, 

lowever.wilhblntiaudsnnicalloiu which  wlUald  the 
'his  new  maierul  ngardlnc  one  of  the  most  lot 
s  of  the  world,     nnipeli.  t^il,  uid  oilier  pcti 


engnvinga. 


Postpaid.  t(4 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MARCHIONESS 

By  FRANCES  HOIMROM  BunnCTT 

The  first  work  in  twoyeanby  tbe  aatborofALady  oTtet 
ily,"  ■'  Little  Lord  Pauntleroy."  etc 

A  deliKhlful  romance  in  the  aulbor^  inoM  channlu  lA, 
Tkis  beak  kas  keen  manufactured  In  nut  a  ftrfiiatua- 

--'  tkat  it  will  make  a  beautiful  Chrittma*  Aft. 


_  kind  enough  „  . 

blishera  on  receipt  of  a  copyof  thi. 

"The'makineofihebook'  Is  chamini 
lluBlraled   with  TiBlf4one  eiigiBvini  -        ' ' 

:h   tall-pieces,     decorallve    borden,    

lutifully  printed  and  daintily  bound. 

amo,  cloth,  Kilt  top  .         ti- 10  met.    . 

GOOD  FICTION 
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Tlw  Vhtlora  1   A  Story  of  To-day.      By  Kounr  &ua. 

ally  the  inanairement  of  a  greet  drpartinent  aiorc'  and  aba 
hrinis  in  another  "  live  Issue  "  in  "cErlsUan  Sdcncc."    iBHk 

Tha  Qrsat  OtMl  BwcGSM.  By  John  Gkahah.  A 
slrlkinK  novel  with  a  modem  joarnatiM  u  the  hero.  An  o- 
posl tion  of  "  vellow  Joarnalism  "  as  it  eilita  to-du.  An  eMirdy 
original  work,    iimo.dolh.  Ii.jd. 

CICBMnthia.  ByA.B.W.M«K>H.  A  ddiffatfbt  naaace 
of  the  earlr  pan  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  atahw  af 
"  M  Iran  da  of  Ihe  Balcony.'*^   iimo,  cloth.  S1.50. 

Th*  l»y  HMMBB.  By  MAMiLTOit  DwvMwaa. 
Aiithorar"AKin£'BPawn."  Aro«ancc  thatUeDdatheFnch 

and  Italian  schooli  In  ■  in-  ' ■" - 

■i.jB  Htl.    Postpaid,  11.41. 
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theme  that  Mrs.  Cralfii 

ijmo,  cloth,  Ji.a5. 

ForLomori 


intenaUns 
■•BrJositi 


Womi 


,  cloib,  • 


>Iew  York  Evening  Sun 

book  will  be  welcomed  by  lovers  of  the  stajte.""  Witii'phoifr 
BTKVure  frontispiece  and  24  half-lone  enrravlngs. 
lamo,  cloth. gilt  top     .  .     |i,io  net.    Postpaid.  li.iS 

FOR    SALB     BY    ALL.    BOOKSKLL 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  fret  to  any  address  an  dfPlicatiKt. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  5      7  I 
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XMAS  BOOKS 


FOR 
ADULTS 


A  fiiBtnUt  iooi  that  apptaii 
le  adiUts  at  well  at  tt 

THE  SNOW  BABY 

By  JolEPHIME  D.  PCARV 


"TMe  Great  Night"  inle 
viliick  she  came,  the  strange 
surroundiiigt  and  the  Strang* 
people  are  all  described  in  a 


Mh«  most  iiiiercsiinjc  fstorca  of  the  first  auminer  >pm( 
by  in  American  bahv  nmr  the  North  Pole. 

The  beet  is  profusely  iUuttrated  xaith  mast  rcir.ar»abU 
flutograpkt  taien  by  Lieutenant  and  Mrs,  Peary,  and 
civsen  witH  reference  ta  their  interest  tv  young  people. 

4to,cl«h ti.»ivC.    Postpaid,  Vlss 

Three  beautiful  celor^ieeht  depleting  child  life. 

Bm6HT  DAYS  THROUGH  THE 
YEAR 

Wilhu  reproductions  of  wBlet-colordeBigni  by  putDERICK 
M.  8PIECLE. 

These  show  children  at  p/ay  at  different  periods  of 
the  year  For  example,  one  picture  represents  them  on 
St  Valentine's  Day.  another  en  the  Fasrth  of  July,  a  third 
en  Christmas,  and  a  fourth  on  Thanisgiving  Day. 

Accompanied  by  appropriate  text  hy  Miss  Mabel  Humphrey. 
The  slie  of  each  color-plate  Is  sjiii  inches. 

HAPPY  DAYS   FOR  LITTLE  FOLK. 
LITTLE    HOLIDAY-IHAKERS. 

These  bmks  are  made  up  of  "  Brigh 
Year,"  each  co-.taining  jusl  half  the 
In  Ihe  lamer  volume. 

Each,  ilo,  boards,        .  Bo  cents  net.    Postpaid,  <a  c< 

The  fun  of  the  Arctic  described  /*-  children. 

URCHINS  AT  THE  POLE 

By  C.  B.  COiNS  AND  M.  O.  CORBIN 


I  to  Lhe  ! 


rayed    r 


'•  Urcl 


irchlns 


f  the 


Oblong.  4I0,  cloth,    .       ,       .        %i.oo  net. 

IN  THE  FAIRYLAND  OF   AMERICA 

By  hehbeht  Quick 

imniishedth 

^origins 

:hiidren.    fhi 


»id,«i.i 


mingly  impossible  task 


.....  _ _._.    ..It'len.     Indian  ftiriesire lhe 

subjects  of  this  charminetaie,  which  cannot  (ail  lo  appeal  to 

i^res"'^d  'frienlTol 


(i.io  n^.    Pottpald,  (1,40 


IK  from  a  country 


NEIOHBOURS  OF 

RELD,  WOOD  AND 

STREAM 

cy  MoRYON  oniNNCLL 

A  hook  of  country  life  that 
puasrSKS  a  ml  Interest  rorcountry- 
dKielleisor  viaitors.  Ill  charmclers, 

hahits  ol  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
fidilt,  swamps   uid    forest*,  thni 

lit  natnrai  kiitory  it  accurate,  and  its  facts  are  given 
setateitainingty  that  t lie  reader  fetleais  the  stery,  quite 
nneonsciout  thai  he  it  being  inttructed.  For  the  Saah't 
purposes,  the  birds,  btasis  and  fishes  are  endetued  utith 
ktaitan  intelligence  and  speech  se  that  thtir  actions  and 
the  malives  that  govern  them  are  mad*  vivid  te  tha 
reader,  and  tk«  charaaers  become  actual  pertanalitias. 

The  illuBlratlons  are  trom  life  or  the  author's  specimens 
placed  with  ibeir  natural  snrroundlngs.  and  so  become  ob|eci 

iimo,  cloth,  illustrated  (1.30  n*t.    FoMpald,  ti.45 

Taio  deHghiful  books  by  a  popular  kumeritt 

THE  BUROESS   NONSENSE   BOOK 

By  OEunr  BUNSEa* 

A  collecKon  of  Mr.  Burrns's  notiacnse  vem  andstorltt, 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Lark  and  other  pnbllcatloal, 
toKelhei  with  his  qualm  arid  orJeinal  lilustistlooi. 

Small ito,  cloth,  lUnstminl      .      %i.\^net.    Pottpild.  ti.jj 

THE  HOHSENSEALMANACK  FOR 
1802 


\i.  ■Imanack  and  calendnr 
iiilngs  In  bbck  ii  '  '" 
\\.fi  provertM,  etc. 


while,  with 
most  origlna 


lined.  Contains  14 bnmc 

(^kln"a( 


mlns.  db- 
elly. 


THE  SURPRISE  BOOK 

By  HtXX.  K.  MCKLHONI 

nius(ratslby?4n.  A.it.WfaeelBn.    With 
toneenffTu^liiga,  with  an  appropriate  vcrte  toi  cku-    /i  w^ 
to  dtllfiiit  andcfaann  all  young  children. 

C>blong4to,  cloth  J1.M  n^.    PoMpaid.  (141 

Srigki paturts  and  clever  itorietfer  ekBdnn 

THE  OUBPY  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN 

tigers.    Profusely  '"■-- ■ ' ' — "—  "■ ■'•— 

A  Oat  book. 

Knight.    With  18  ilinstnillons  In  color. 

A  HonOE  BOOK.    Bv  Makv  TotiETBL.    Contains  lw*Mr> 

four  iildures  Tn  color,  cr-"- '-^  ' — »— 

wriuea  in  a  simple  uani 

EBch.janB 


A  by  verw 
fOGcntaiMf.    FoMpaid,43 
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A  Descriptio*  Catategtu  tent  fret  lo  aity  addrett  an  dpphtaHem,   Mhrntton  Xmirw,' 
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THE  BEST  GIFT  BOOK  IS 


HOME 
THOUGHTS 

By  "C" 


If  you  have  not  read  "  Home 
Thoughts  "  you  have  missed  the  lit- 
erary treat  of  the  year.  A  notable 
critic  compares  its  style  to  that  of 
Washington  Irving  and  George  Wm. 
Curtis.  It  isn't  a  continuous  storyy 
you  can  read  a  chapter  at  a  time.  Ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  every  line,  it 
touches  deeply  that  which  is  nearait 
and  dearest  to  us  all.  The  relih 
tions  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  and  the  broad  field  of 
home  life  give  the  chief  themes.  No 
recent  book  is  so  valuable  as  a  help 
to  right  thinking  and  right  living  as 
"  Home  Thoughts." 

FOURTH  EDITION  IN  PRESS.  CLOm^IJi 


OTHER    EXCELLENT   GIFT  BOOKS   ARE 


Legends  of  the  Rhine 

By  H.  A.  Querber 


Who,  having  seen  the  Rhine»  will  ever 
forget  it  ?  All  the  wealth  of  story  that  hovers 
over  the  enchanted  river  is  found  in  this 
charming  book.  FOURTH  EDITION. 

CLOTH,  ILLUSTRATED,  S1.M  net,         PostpaM,  %\ja 


Annals  of  Switzerland 

By  Julia  M.  Colton 


Entertaining,  instructive  and  valuable.    His- 
torical    facts     are     tersely    and    interestingly 
presented,   supplemented  by  beautiful  illuatrt- 
dons. 
SECOND  EDITION.  CLOTH,  IIJBI 


Mistress  Content  Cradock 

By  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull 


A  thread  of  love  and  romance  runs  throo^ 
this   charming   colonial   story,  rendered  most 
pleasing  by  the  author's  bright  and  attractive 
style. 
THIRD  EDITION.      CLOTH,  ILLUSTRATEa      %VM 


Mammy's  Reminiscences 

By  Martha  S.  Qielow 


A  collection  of  plantation  R>lk-lore  and  diar- 
acter  sketches  that  give  correct    and   natunl 
pictures  of  the  colored  folk  '*befb*  de  wah." 
Illustrated  with  pictures  drawn  from  life. 
SECOND  EDITION.  CLOTH,  $1JI 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  SENT,  POSTPAiQ,  BY 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OUR  CA  TALOGUE  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRSSS 
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...  A    THRILLING    NARRATIVE  .  .  . 

With  "Bobs"  and 

By   FREPERIC   W.    UNGER 

War  Correspondent  of  the  'London  Daify  Express  on  both  sides.     Illustrated  with 
more  than  150  Half  Tones  from  the  author's  own  photographs  in  the  field. 

Crown  SvOf  cloth  extra^  f  j^.oo 

"  The  best  of  aU  the  books  published  along  the  same  lines.  It  is  absolutely  unbiased.  ...  We 
recommend  Mr.  Unger's  book  above  all  others." — Public  Opinion, 

**  A  concise  and  vivid  statement  of  personal  experiences  with  both  Britons  and  Boers ;  more  inteiest- 

ing  to  the  general  reader  than  a  history  of  the  war." —  The  Outlook, 

"  A  breezy  narrative  of  personal  experiences  that  is  interesting  throughout,  which  holds  our  attendon 
from  start  to  finish.     This  book  will  command  attention. "-t-Joseph  Rogers  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

**  The  feeling  of  weariness  with  which  the  usual  narrative  of  a  South  African  war  correspondent  is 
taken  up  dissipates  itself  quickly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Unger's  entertaining  and  instructive  book.  There  are 
scores  of  entertaining  anecdotes  in  the  book." — John  J.  Holden  in  The  Dial, 

**  An  absolutely  truthful  account." — Neiu  York  World. 

**  For  stirring  narrative,  keen  interest  and  truthful  detail,  it  is  the  most  distinctive  book  that  has  as 
yet  been  published  concerning  the  war  in  South  Africa." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 

-CAPTAIN   BLUITT:  A  Tale  of  Old  Turley 

By   CHARLES   HEBER   CLARK   (MAX   ADELER) 

Author  of   **Out  of  the   Hurly-Burly."   etc. 

**  Persons  with  long  memories  and  delicate  sense  of  humor  will  be  delighted  by 
the  announcement  of  a  novel  by  *  Max  Adeler  '  (Charles  Heber  Clark).  The  author 
is  almost  the  only  humorist  of  twenty  years  a^o  whose  books  are  still  in  large 
demand,  and  he  is  the  only  humorist  of  that  period  who  has  for  twenty  years  refused 
to  be  funny — in  print.  *  Captain  Bluitt  *  is  a  delightful  compound  of  wit,  wisdom, 
sentiment  and  sense.'*  i^mo^  cloth  cxtn,  illustrated^  $m.so 


6th  THOUSAND 

A  Summer  Hymnal 

By  JOHN  TROTWOOD  HOORE 

Marion  Harland,  in  a  signed  review,  writes: 
* '  For  we  have  in  the  *  Hymnal '  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pastorals  of  American  life  ever  written. 
It  is  an  Idyll — a  *  Reverie,*  than  which  nothing 
more  charming  has  been  offered  to  our  reading 
public  since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school  of  his  own 
fifty-one  years  ago.  Our  *  United  Country*  is 
proud  of  the  State  that  has  given  us  within  a  dozen 
years  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  and  this  later  and 
gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.** 

ijtno,  illustrated,  $i.:^s 


lath  THOUSAND 


In  Search  of  Mademoiselle 


By  aeoRaB  aiBBs 


It 


The  New  York  Pre**  says:  "It  is  a  gem. 
*  Richard  Carvel.'    It  dims  the  lustre  of  *jfaB>oe  Bfereditli.' 
Mr.  Gibbs's  style  is  unapproachable.** 


6th  THOUSAND 

The  Tower  of  Wye 

By  WILUAM  HBNRY  BABCOCK 

lUostratcd  by  Gbokgb  Gibbs 

"  The  narrative  is  thriUinflrand  eiithnU]iiv."r-iV.  K.  WwrttL 
"  The  story  fascinates  from  betgioiiiiif  to  eiMl."- 

Literature,  N.  Y, 
"  WeU  done  and  delightfoUv  told. 

interest  and  power."— £Mf£rtr£ASr  Tim 
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Longmans,  Green  &  Go.'s  New  Books. 


NE  W  NO  VELS 

COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

A  Romance  of  the  Court  of  France. 

BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN, 
Author  of  '*  A  Gentleman  of  France,'*  **  Under  the 
Red  Robe,'*  **  Sophia,"  etc.,  etc.     With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  price,  $1.50. 

[December  i. 

The  Fiery  Dawn. 

By  M.  F.  Coleridge,  author  of  **The  King  with 
Two  Faces,'*  **Non  Sequitur,'*  etc.    Crown  8vo, 


$1.50. 


Cynthia's  Way. 


By  Alfred  Sidgwick,   author  of    **The    Inner 
Shrine,'  "  The  Grasshopper,"  etc.     Crown  8vo, 

$1.50. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  experiences  of  an  Enf^lish 
girl  of  good  breeding  who,  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  took 
service  as  a  governess  in  a  middle-class  family  in  Germany. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  romance  in  the  tale,  which  ends  happily 
for  all  concerned.      

A  Winter  Pilgrimage. 

Being  an  account  of  travels  through  Palestine, 
Italy,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  undertaken  in 
the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With 
31  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo,  363  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

The  War  of  the  Civilisations. 

Being  a  Record  of  a  '*  Foreign  Devil's  "  Experiences 
with  the  Allies  in  China.  By  George  Lynch, 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Sphere^  etc.  With 
Portraits  and  21  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  Musical  Basis  of  Verse. 

A  Scientific  Study  of  the  Principles  of 
Poetic  Composition. 

By  J.  P.  Dabney.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xi-269,  cloth, 

$1.60.* 

Contents— I.  The  Inherent  Relation  between  Music  and 
Verse— II.  The  Arts  of  Sound— III.  Differentiated  Motion— 
IV.  Melody— V.  Metric  Forms— VI.  Heroic*— VII.  Beauty 
and  Power — Index. 


The  Violet  Fairy  Book. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    With    8    Plates   in 

Color  and  Numerous  Other  Full-Page  and  Text 

Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

full  gilt,  $1.60  net.     By  mail,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  new  collection  of  Fair^  Stories  in  continuation 
of  the  series  of  which  **The  Blue  Fairy  Book  "  was  the  initial 
volume.  A  new  feature  in  this  year's  book  is  found  in  the 
orifftnai  drawings  in  color  by  Mr.  Ford  which  have  been 
added  to  the  bUi^-and-white  pictures  usually  provided. 


The  Golliwogg's  Auto-Go-Cart 

Illustrated  in  Color  by   Florence   K.    Upton. 

With  Verses  by  Bertha  Upton.    Oblong  4to, 

boards,  $1.50  n:t.     By  mail,  $1.65. 

"  The  startling  realities  of  the  *  Golliwogg '  and  the  gro- 
tesque attitudes  of  his  feminine  retainers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
entertaining  doggerel  upon  which  the  pictures  are  threaded, 
will  exert  an  almost  inexhaustible  influence  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  four  years  old  and  five.^  For  absolute  individuality 
and  tenacity  of  charms  there  is  no  one  to  compare  to  the 
great  black  *■  GoUiwogg '  and  his  Dutch-doll  friends." — Littr^ 
ary  World  (Boston). 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 

By  Andrew    Lang.     With  Portraits  and  other 

Illustrations.     8vo,  $5.00  net.     By  mail,  $5.22. 

Illustrated  with  portraits,  pictures  of  historic  scenes, 
colored  designs  from  contemporary  drawings  and  caricatures, 
facsimiles  of  handwritings  (bearing  on  the  question  of  forgery 
of  the  Casket  letters),  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  with  photographs  of  the  famous  Casket  at  Ham- 
ilton Palace. 

Lamarck. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  EVOLUTION :  His  Life  and  Work, 
with  Translations  of  His  Wrttlnffs  on  Organle 
Evolution. 

By  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 

of  Zoology  and  GeoIoc:y  in  Brown  University, 

Author  of  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  etc. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     Large  crown 

8vo,  pp.  xiv — 451,  $2.40  net.     By  mail,  $2.57. 

This  volume,  the  outcome  of  the  author's  special  study 
during  a  recent  residence  in  Paris,  provides  a  more  extended 
sketch  of  Lamarck  and  his  theory,  as  well  as  of  his  work  as 
a  philosophical  biologist,  than  has  vet  appeared.  It  seeks  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  greater  familiarity  with  Lamarck's 
real  views  and  work,and  should  interest  students  in  every 
department  of  natural  science. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  91-98  Filth  Avenae,  New  TorL 
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CMNE  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  TOPEM,  KM. 


good  Books  hm  Come  out 

of  m  me$L 

And  they  will  continue  to  come.    Some  of  them  are  in  our  list  of 

NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Colorado  Colonel,  and  Other  Sketches.    By  W.  C.  Campbell ^  Ji 

A  fasclDatlnff  romance  of  the  Rocky  Moantalna.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Oolorado,  the  Brl|^t  Angel 
Trail,  and  other  famous  places  of  interest  are  here  painted  by  a  master  hand. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Insect  Life.    By  S.  J.  Hunter. 1J| 

An  Intensely  interesting  book ;  300  illustrations ;  scholarly,  up  to  date. 

Commercial  Geography.   By  W.  H.  Olin IJt 

The  worid^s  commerce  classified  and  arranged  for  intelligent  study.  A  rast  amount  of  the  latest  In- 
formation, prepared  for  supplemental  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Will  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
modem  books. 

A  Revolution  In  the  Science  of  Cosmology.    By  George  Campbell IJi 

This  work  stirs  the  church  and  scientific  worlds  as  no  recent  book  has  done.  It  shows  the  harmonj 
existing  between  the  Bible  and  science — shows  that  the  Bible  ia  science. 

Life  of  Charles  l^binson.   By  F.  W.  Blaakmar 2Jt 

A  biography  of  the  first  Governor  of  Kansas  after  it  became  a  State. 

WORKS    or   THE    LATE    COL.   HENRY    INMAN  I 

The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.    Illustrated  by  Remington $2Jt 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  TralL  Illustrated  by  Clarke 2J$ 

Bufffato  Jones'  Forty  Years  of  Adventure.  Illustrated 2M 

Tales  of  the  Trail.   Illustrated IJi 

The  Delahoydes.    Illustrated Iji 

A  Pioneer  from  Kentucky.    Illustrated .71 

A    FEW    or    OUR    MISCELLANEOUS    BOORS: 

John  Brown;  The  Story  of  the  Last  of  the  Puritans.    By  Connelley. $IJi 

Birds  of  Kansas.    By  Col.  N.  S.  Goss.    Profusely  Illustrated $M 

Rhymesoflronqulll  — the  Poetical  Works  of  Eugene  F.Ware LM 

Story  of  Human  Progress.    By  Blackmar IJf 

Tom  McNeaPs  Fables— Western  Fables  up  to  date IJi 

Economics— a  work  on  Political  Economy.    Blackmar |j| 

Winning  Orations  of  Inter-State  Oratorical  Associatton |  J| 

lUilroads;  their  Construction,  Cost  and  Operation.    Hardesty J$ 

We  publish—  " 

Popular  and  ITIerltorlous  School  Books. 

The  l¥ooBter  Primer,  the  best  American  Primer. 
The  famous  Iloenshel  Grammars. 
The  Ferrell  Arithmetics. 

Books  prepared  Specially  to  aid  Teaehenk 
We  publish  aU  the  Kanaaa  Iaw 

SEND    FOR    OUR    GENERAL    OR    SPECIAL   CATALOQUCS. 


CRANE  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  TOPEM, 
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AND 

By  IRVING  BACHSLLER  AMfaor  of  EBEN     HOLDEN 

Eight  Drawings  by  F.  C.  Yohn 

Price,  ^1.50 

Hon.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR  (U.  S.  Senator)  says : 

*'  I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure  and  approvaL  Your  pictures  of  the  Yankee  country- 
men of  the  elder  generation  have  nothing  of  exaggeration  or  caricature  in  them.  I  was 
bom  and  bred  among  such  people  in  old  Concord. 

Rev.  T.  De  WITT  TALMAGE  says: 

'*  *  D'ri  and  I '  is  a  rare  book,  in  style  vivid,  in  thought  elevated.    Its  influence  will  be 

healthful. 

*'  I  wish  every  yo\mg  man  and  woman  might  read  it  for  the  lesson  of  its  love  motive.    It 

makes  you  see  clearly  the  difference  between  true  and  false  love :  you  feel  the  peril  of 

the  one,  the  beauty  of  tne  other.     All  who  are  approaching  that  supreme  moment  upon 

which  a  word  may  change  their  aestiny  for  good  or  evil,  may  get  wisdom  out  of  this  book." 

EBEN  HOLDEN 


265    THOUSAND 


By  IRVING  BACHSLLER 


Price,  #1.50 


<  i 


THE    LORNA    DOONE    OF    AMERICAN    FICTION.** 

—THE  IKTERIOR. 


DEVLIN 


BOSS 


A  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

By  FRANCIS   CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS 


Price  I1.50 


MARION  HARLAN  D 


says: 


"  I  have  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover,  every  sentence,  every  word.    In  epite  of  n^nelf,  in  spite  of 
I  had  to  like '  Jimmy.'    1  congratulate  joa  most  heartily  opon  Having  done  so  fine  a  p&ece  of  work.*' 

GYRUS  TOWN8END  BRADY  says: 

*' Jimmy  is  a  most  engaging  rascaL  Yoa  like  him.  Yon  want  him  to  win.  The  book  is  a  remarkable  per- 
formance. There  will  be  thousands  who  will  admire  it.  As  a  book  it  may  march  in  a  rank  ahead  of '  The  Houp 
orablc  Peter  Stirling. '  ** 


THE 


POTTER 


AND 
THE 


CLAY 


By  maud  HOWARD  PETERSON 


Poor  Drawings  by  Crarlottb  HAuniia 


Price  $1.50 


(( 


MARGARET  E.  8ANQ8TER  says 


This  rare  book  is  not  for  one  season,  bat  for  many.    fVom  tfie  opening  charter,  wfaidi  togs  at  the  heart,  to 
the  close,  the  charm  of  the  book  never  flags." 

BOSTON    BVBNINQ   TRANSCRIPT   Mys: 
"  *The  Potter  and  the  Clay'  is  a  thoroughly  good  story,  thoroughly  well  told,  natnral  in  Incident,  pore  in 
atmosphere,  and  of  genuine  literary  quality." 


LOTHROP      PUBLISHING      COMPANY.      BOSTON 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOK5 

4  Park  St.,  Boston ;    85  Filth  Ave.,  New  York 

Am  attract tvt  List  of  New  Books ^  beaut i/ui!y  printed  and  illustrated^  with  cover  tm  C0iars^   semi  yret  to 

sending  address. 


JAMBS  RUSSBLL  LOWELL 

A  Biography.     By  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  and  Bibliography.      2   vols.      Crown    8vo, 
$3-50  ^'^^;  postage,  29  cents. 

**  Undoubtedly  the  great  American  book  of  the  season." — JV.  K  Mail  and 
Express, 

**  Certain  to  take  its  place  among  the  leading  biographies  of  English  and 
American  writers.'* — Boston  Transcript. 

**A  complete  presentment  of  the  man  in  his  various  aspects." — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 

**Must  take  rank  as  the  most  important  work  of  its  class  to  be  issued  this 
year. " — Richmond  Times. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

By  Lyman  Ahbott,  D.l).     Crown  Svo,  $1.30  mt; 
postage,  16  cents. 

In  this  study  in  20th  century  problems  Dr. 
Abbott  has  embodied  the  fruits  of  lonj^j  experience 
and  much  learning;.  He  treats  nearly  all  the  con- 
ditions and  relations  of  men,  with  special  reference 
to  America's  present  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  command  much  serious 
attention. 


NEW  TALES  OF  OLD  ROME 

By  RoDOLFO  Lanciani.  Profusely  illustrsted,  with 
maps  and  drawings.  Holiday  binding  in  red 
and  white.  (Inbox.)  Svo.  $5.00  m^//  postage, 
25  cents. 

A  record  of  the  recent  excavations  and  discoveries 
in  Rome,  full  of  the  keen  zest  of  pursuit  and  the 
pride  of  success,  and  written  with  unquestioned 
authority  and  scholarship.  II is  account  of  the 
finding  of  the  national  monument  of  Romulus  has 
a  subdued  exultation  that  is  quite  infectious. 


AMERICAN  TRAITS 

By  Hugo  MCnsterberg.     Large  crown  Svo,  $1.60 
net  j'  postage,  13  cents. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  German,  Professor 
MUnsterberg  contrasts  character,  scholarship,  and 
domestic  life  in  Germany  and  America.  The  tone 
of  his  essays  is  light  and  entertaining  and  reflects 
his  keen,  original  personality. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

By  John    Muir.      Illustrated   from  pbotogimphs. 
Large  crown  8vo,  $1. 75  net/  postage,  16  cents. 

Mr.  Muir,  who  is  a  scientist  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation, here  gives  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
marvelous  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  great  public 
reservations  in  the  West, — the  Yellowstone,  Yosem- 
ite.  General  Grant,  and  Sequoia  National  Parks. 


THE  FIELD  OF  ETHICS 

By  George  H.  Palmer.    i2mo,  $1. 10  /i^/y  postage, 
II  cents. 

Professor  Palmer  has  set  down  in  the  limits  of  a 
small  volume  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  his 
lifelong  study  of  philosophy.  With  his  usual  grace 
and  urbanity  of  style  he  outlines  clearly  the  6eld  of 
ethics  and  fixes  its  relation  to  other  human  interests. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

A  Short  History.     By  jAMBS  K.  HosiCER.     IDns- 
trated.     i2mo,  $1.20  ftet;  postage,  12  ce&ti. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  early  pioneers  in  tins 
great  region,  Mr.  Hosmer  describes  the  immeme 
industrial  and  commercial  actiTities  which  give  tiie 
valley  to-day  an  interest  as  keen  as  it  had  in  ill 
romantic  days  of  exploration  and  conqoMt. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


THAT 
WILL 


Sura  to  Please 


-A  Lily  qy  France 

A    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    ROMANCE 

By  Mrs.  CAROLINE  ATWATER  MASON 
Impressions  of  some  reviewers: 


**  Intensely   dramatic." — TAe  Press^ 

Philadelphia. 

**This  exquisitely  told  story  is  even 
more    than    good." — Dr.     Floyd    W. 

TOMKINS. 

**  Far  and  away  above  the  average." 
—  The  Book  Buyer. 

**Cold    facts    molded     into    living, 
burning  fiction." — The  Standard, 


**  Accurate  and  fascinating  history.  ** 
— Book  News, 

**  A  recital  of  surpassing  interest .  .  . 
superb  character  drawing. "  —  Chicago 
American, 

**  Brilliantly  written.  '*—N,  Y,  Observer. 

"Throws  a  clear  light  into  a  corner 
of  history  hitherto  deep  in  shadow." — 
The  Inter-Ocean, 


456  pages »  ILLUSTRATED      PRICEy    $lalO    NET       PostfMld.  Si.as 


^he  Great  f^oef^  and  Their 

Uheolo^ 

By  President  Augustus  H.  Strong.  Large 
i2mo,  531  pages.  Price,  $1.85  net ;  post- 
paid, $2.05. 

*'  We  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  not  recently  met  a 
book  more  worthy  of  being  commended  to  people  who  want 
to  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  great  poets." — Tkt 
London  Spectator. 

ChrUf  in  Creation 

By  President  Augustus  H.  Strong.  520  pages. 
Price,  $1.85  net;  postpaid,  $2.05. 

A  number  of  important  and  suggestive  papers, 

chief  among  which  are  the  title  articles  and  that 

on  *'  Ethical  Monism." 

*^  Altogether,  this  is  a  book  of  solid  worth  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  given  it  excellent  form." — Tkt  WutminUer, 

Hickey  Tiobuny 

An  Autobiography  of  a  Bird.   By  Virginia 

S.  Patterson.     Beautifully  illustrated.     192 

pages.      Price,  45  cents  net ;    postpaid,  50 

cents. 

'*  It  will  interest  both  old  and  young  and  makes  a  de- 
lightful gxil.^'— Presbyterian  Journal. 


Wind  Fiofouer 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.    290  pages. 

Price,    75    cents    net;    postpaid,   85  cents. 

Beautifully  decorated,  cloth  binding,  uncut 

edges,  gilt  top. 
"  One  of  the  strongest  stories  of  this  or  any  other  year. 


It  is  a  story  of  great  tenderness  and  extreme  pathos,  yet 
without  one  note  of  weakness.  "-^i4r/  Education, 

IShe  Quiet  K^in^ 

A  Story  of  Christ.  By  Carounb  Atwater 
Mason.  Ten  illustrations  from  masterpieces. 
i2mo,  304  pages.  Price,  $i.xo  net;  post- 
paid, $1.25. 

"A beautiful  piece  of  bookmaking."— rA/  CaliftmU 
Voice, 

**  A  book  of  rare  interest.  "~ril#  Christian  W&rk, 

'*  Keenly  interesting.  "^>d/(MifV  Evening  Post, 

"  Simple,  reverent,  ttadtt,**'~Ba^tist  Union, 

beautiful  Joe 

An  AutoMosraptiy*  By  Marshall  Saun- 
ders. 360  pages.  Illustrated  holiday  edition. 
Price,  $1.25.  Over  300,000  copies  sold. 
That  fine  tale  of  an  ugly  dog. 

**  It  surpasses  anything  I  have  read  in  its  touching  and 
ropriate  appeal  to  all  sorts  of  people  on  behalf  of  the 


anunal  creation."—^.  Fay  Mitts^  Pawtnckoty  R,  /. 


PUBUSHBD  BY 

THE  GRIFFITH  AND  ROWLAND  PRESS 


For  Sale  by  All  Leading  Booksellers 


1420  Chettttttt  St.,  PhOsdelpliift,  Pia. 
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THACKERAY'S  STRAY  PAPERS 

By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Being  Stories,  Reviews,  Verses,  and  Sketches  (1821-1847}. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Lewis  Melville,  author  of  ^^The  Life  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray. ^^  In  large  crown  8vo.  492  pages.  Handsome  cloth,  gilt  and  gilt  top. 
With  numerous  illustrations,  including  some  of  Thackeray's  own  drawings.     Net,  $2.00 ;  by  mail, 

$2.20. 

All  who  possess  editions  of  Thackeray's  works  will  welcome  this  volume  of  interesting  matter  from  his  pen,  not  hitherto 
gotten  together  in  an v  book.  Mr.  Melville  has  made  a  careful  selection,  and  included  only  such  of  the  famous  writer's  contribn- 
tions  as  seemed  worthy  of  being  preser\'ed  in  volume  form.  Mr.  Melville's  notes  are  helpful  and  interesting,  written  as  th<rf 
are  by  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  his  subject. 


TOURING    ALASKA  AND  THE 
YELLOWSTONE 


••Vaca- 
i2mo. 


By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  author  of 
tion  Days  in  Hawaii  and  Japan,"  etc.. 
Cloth,  (jilt  top,  deckel  edge,  with  36  full-page 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
Net,  $1.60  ;  by  mail,  $1.75. 

A  tourist's  hook  written  in  a  chatty,  conversational  style 
and  delightfully  describing  the  scenes  through  which  one 
tourist  passed  in  these  wonderfully  interesting  regions. 


SPORT  INDEED 

By  Thomas  Martindale.     8vo.     Cloth.     With 

24  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs  taken 

by  the  author.     Net,  $1.60;  by  mail,  $1.82. 

These  outing  have  taken  him  through  the  rivers  and 
forests  of  Mame,  over  the  provinces  of  the  r'-aM/ii^ii 
Northwest,  among  Cape  Cod  folk,  in  West  Virginia,  and«  ia 
short,  everywhere  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  where 
there  is  good  shooting  and  fishing  to  be  found.  His  object 
in  printing  his  reminiscences  is  to  arouse  his  fellow-men  of 
business  to  the  folly  of  keeping  their  noses  forever  to  tha 
grindstone. 


LOVE  TALES 

American  Love  Tales  En8:lish  Love  Tales  Scotch  Love  Tales 

Qerman  Love  Tales  Irish  Love  Tales 

i6mo.     Cloth.     With  dainty  cover  design  and  photogravure  frontispiece.     Cloth,    net,    50  cents  per 

volume  ;  by  mail,  55  cents.     Limp  leather,  net,  80  cents  per  volume  ;  by  mail,  85  cents. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  a  love  story,  especially  if  it  is  a  good  one  ?  Each  of  the  above  five  volomes  contains  eiffht  or  more 
stories  by  representative  writers  of  that  particular  country,  and  as  the  selection  has  been  carefully  made,  we  feel  suite  they 
will  commend  themselves  to  every  one  upon  perusal. 


PUSSY  MEOW 
The  Autobiography  of  a   Cat 

By  S.  Louise  Patteson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated.    Net,  60  cents  ;  by  mail,  70  cents. 

This  book  aims  to  do  for  the  cat  what  "  Black  Beauty  " 
has  done  for  the  horse  and  '*  Beautiful  Joe"  for  the  dog. 
Highly  commended  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Elbert 
Hubbard,  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  and 
others. 


365  BRHAKPAST  DISHES 
A  Breakfast  Dish  for  Every  Day  in  tiie  Year 

A  compilation  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lebicke, 

Table  Talk,  The  Boston  Cooking  School  Maga^ 

t;t«^,  and  others.    i6mo.   Cloth.    Net»  40 cents; 

by  mail,  45  cents. 

Compiled  by  one  who  ia  familiar  with  the  needs  of  good 
cuisine,  this  little  book  contains  just  such  information  a«iriU 
be  helpful  smd  invaluable  to  every  housekeeper. 


HER    QRACE'5    SECRET 

By  Violet   Tweedale.     i2mo.     Cloth.     Illus- 
trated.    Net,  $1.00  ;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

A  beautiful  and  a  powerful  story. — Public  Opinion, 
A   brilliant  English  societv  novel  with  a  splendid  plot. 
The  book  contains  sound  truths  and  shows  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  human  nature. 

—  TAe  Bookseller y  Newsdealer,  and  Stationer, 


PRIDB  OP  RACE 

By  6.  L.  Farjeon.    i2mo.    Cloth.     lUustnted. 

Net,  $1.00  ;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

Mr.  Farieon  has  taken  for  his  plot  the  onion  of  Che  daogli* 
ter  of  an  English  peer  with  the  son  of  a  Jew  who  has  riaea 
to  great  wealth,  and  the  mental  developments  df  this  onioa, 
the  pride  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  English  aristocrat,  have 
afforded  scope  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  low  stofiei  o( 
modem  times. 


THE    FALLEN    GOD 
And  Other  Essays  in  Literature  and  Art 

By  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L. 
Limited  edition,  printed  on  hand-made  paper. 
With  seven  full-page  photogravure  illustrations. 
8vo.  Handsomely  bound  in  half  ooze  sheep. 
Net,  $2.50  ;  by  mail,  $2. 7a 


THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  BIRTHDAY 

BOOK 

Compiled  by  Ernest  Gkorob  Harickr.     lama 

Cloth.     Gilt  top,  printed  in  two  colon.     llVith 

12  illustrations.    Net,  $x.30 ;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

This  book  comprises  sn  snthcdosv  of  lentcnoes  spoken  or 

written  by  her  Iste  Msjest jr QueenVictoris,  here -'~^ 

with  daily  events  in  the  Ufs  of  her  koe 

family. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  OR  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


MtHUoH  the  AmerlooH  Mo     (g  Rmitew  of  ItntowM  l»  mrttlKg  U  «Aitftt 
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1^  Parmelee  Library 

In  Constant  Operation  for  Nearly  Twenty  Years 
Represented  in  every  Stale  in  the  Union 

Uoston    l!:,-:'"!'    KcttJ  l^otfe     ^^R    ^^^^^^^    ^^o^C    ©cnttct 


AND    ALL    LARGE    CITIES 

Heed  Office,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Now  Offers  the  Most  PerfeB  Service  m  the  World 

Among  its  privileges,  few  of  which  obtain  elsewhere  arc  the  following 
You  get  the  New  Books  as  Published,  Delivered  to  your  Residence 
You  have  them  Neat  ai^d  Clean,  Each  Delivered  in  a  Reading:  Case — 
You  get  Exactly  the  Books  you  Want  at  the  Time  you  Want  Them 
You  keep  Them  as  Long  as  you  Like 


This  Service         •'SSiXTSjS.M"  $5  per  year 

Ihot  Mitiiint<ilea((l«ar"'ly>ubienp11eii>)nunfBlii1r»t.<» 
llwy  lol  you  (to.oo  Id  (40.00. 

You  are  Delivered  the  Popular  Magazines 

You  become  familiar  with  all  the  Best  of  the  New  Books  and  Periodicals 

You  Borrow  from  us  and  Build  Up  Your  Home  Library  by  Purchasing 

You  Have  Access  to  Fifty  Distinct  Reading  Courses 

You  are  Supplied  "Selected  Books  for  Topic  Readings" 


THIS  SERVICE  ^ d... ,.».-_„.__.m ■  ..,..,„.   ^7.50  PER  YEAR 


TERMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Manherdup  Indmlei  ull  Prii-iltgn;  Oii^iheii.s,  liutlttim  and  Reading    Courui 
NO    EXTRA    FEES 

ROOKS    OR    M-ldAZiyEX,    EITHER    OR    BOTH,    FOR    ONE    YEAR'S   SERyjCR 

One  a  week  -        $5.00     I     Three  a  week        -        -         $10.00 

Two  a  week       -        -  7,50     |     Five  a  week  -        -  15.00 

Two  every  other  week,  books  only     -      $6.00 

K-.<  -r  .,-.t.L   1  '|.i.  II.-.. I,,  .;rl„f.r.,  i,.;.rlir mcnihcr.,  l.ily  .■!  Counlrv,  Jl.oo  for  on.  moii.h-,  >eiTlce 

HOOKS  o.yi.v.  i=or  oxe  yeaks  service 
Four  a  month,  $7.50;  Eight  a  month,  $15.00;  Twelve  a  month,  $20.00 
LOCAL   LIBRARIANS 


THE    PARMELEE    LIBRARY, Boston,  New  York,  Chic»BO.  Deii«r 

li.  <•:. I  •■:••::■ —S,t:,!   iiu-  J>,!n,\-!i',ir'  ;/' v.iir  Ilsme  Lilirarv  avd  terms /or  thts  city, 
X.-:-  _        _     . Cih 

Da- —     -Si, ..I .    . State 


^  BOOK5 


CROWELUS    HOLIDAY 
TWO-VOLUME    SETS 

Specially  and  handsomely  made :  newly  printed ;  finely  illustrated ; 
bound  according  to  original  designs  in  our  own  bindery. 

Each  set  g^iven  below  comes  boxed  in  two  voiumeSy  gilt  tops,  and  sells  as 

follows :  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7.50. 


The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 

By  John  Lothrop  Motley.    With  introduction  by  John  Franklin  Jameson,  Professor  of 
History  in  Chicago  University.     New  Holiday  Library  Edition  from  new  plates ;   illustrated 
with  numerous  reproductions  from  rare  portraits  and  famous  paintings,  and  with  colored  map. 
"  Undoubtedly  the  finest  edition  yet  prepared  of  this  immortal  history" 

General  History  of  the  World 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Duruy,  Member  of  the  Academy.    Edited  and  brought 

down  to  date  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Professor  of  Modern  Governments  in  Amherst 

College.     Special  Holiday  Edition ;   liberally  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  rare  portraits 

and  celebrated  paintings,  and  with  colored  maps. 

"//  has  the  rare  advantage  of  being  interesting  without  too  great  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and 

of  the  scientific  spirits* 

The  Tower  of  London 

By  W.  Hep  worth  Dixon.  An  inner  light  thrown  on  English  History  through  the  records  of 
its  famous  prison.  Interesting  as  a  romance.  New  Holiday  Library  Edition  ;  extra  illus- 
trated from  rare  portraits,  paintings  and  diagrams. 

"  Of  permaneni  historical  worth,  and  indispensable  to  a  well-kept  library" 

Flowers  from  Persian  Poets 

Edited  by  Nathan  H.  Dole  and  Belle  M.  Walker.  With  short  biographies  of  the  seven 
greatest  poets.  Cover,  title-pages  and  borders  designed  by  Goodhue ;  and  photogravure 
illustrations  of  Persian  scenery. 

*A  study  of  distinct  and  increasing  value" 


ti 


Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days  and 
Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  Young  Republic 

By  Geraldine  Brooks.   Interesting  sketches  of  an  interesting  period.   Excellent  gift  for  women. 
With  photogravures  by  Ogden  and  Copeland,  printed  tissues,  and  rubricated  title-pages. 

**Has  an  interest  quite  apart  from  its  literary  merit" 

Twenty  Famous  Naval  Battles 

By  Edward  Kirk  Rawson,  Superintendent  Naval  War  Records.    From  Salamis  to  Santiago. 
With  maps,  diagrams,  rare  prints  and  portraits. 
"  What  Creasy*  s  ^Decisive  Battles  *  has  done  for  the  land,  Rawson  has  done  for  the  sea" 

For  sale  by  booksellers  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogne 


THOMAS   Y.   CROWELL  &  CO. 

426-428  West   Broadway  NEW   YORK 


M9Ktivk  ik»  Am9rt§M  ihtiUU§ 
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BOOK5 


■  <t^  9nl*w  In  mrttltg.  t«  m<a*rUttn. 


ca  BOOK5   r 


This  ii  ■  qaestion  that  every  Book-I.over  is  constantly  (rrappling  with.  The  Union  LJbfary  AuodMki 
solves  this  perplexiog  question  in  an  ideal  manner,  for  the  Association  was  organized  for  the  diitinct  pnqMtrf 
money  saving  to  boot-buyers  everywhere. 

In  short,  the  Association  is  a   Union  of  Book-Lovers,  Readinc  Clubs,  and  Public  LJ1irariH,iM. 

ciated  together  lor  the  purposcof  money-savinfr  in  buying  boolcs,  the  Association  acting  a*  wholesale  panbBf 
agents  for  Its  members,  procuring  whatever  they  may  desire  in  the  Book,  Stationery,  or  Periodical  line. 

TktMlminglllUr  viU trstahlr  liflain  trllir  mtml  Hr  AiixialiirH  i,  itdne/ir  i,^*-tiirrrM  /An*  MrMiVM  -4** 
at/lit  M»  /■  limiud  •tac,.  II  i./r,m  Mr.  W  A.  Ltwin.  Ikt  Virginit  rt^rmnlalivi  tXMtttrx.John  £.  HmnlVQ^ik 
larpu  WkilaaU  Dry  CikHi  hnu  in  Ballimtri.    Wriling/nn..  Ballimsn.  Md..  umlrr  Oaltn/Mar  islk,  igoi.  Jutaji: 


bwluihroufh  the  AiiocUilon  lo  m  iiiiir<<irle»  ciieni  forlhc  put  tfttiB  r'in|  In  rtcl,  hIeboii  trcr  iIdce  tt  wusnului. 
"  Dmlin  t  recml  vliit  I    Nn    York        made  ■  coniidcriUc  pnichiic  of  boaki  frsm    Ihc  Ausd.Ilau,  ■■/ ijtk*^ 

•a  BllllmsK,  wrolt  for  pritttlo  foui  of  ttc  iiciil  book-ieLLn^  eilibliiliiBeDIi  Id  New  York,  iBclBdlDalva  Dtpmam 
sioKi.iSecoiid.Haiiil  EiiiMiihmeiit  iiiil  tntalu  Book  SIOR,  MjIMlfmatl^arTtdl  arlHrn  ST4.N  ■B^aaMi^V 
I  |M  btm  nr  ■!  Iki  tear  ihicm  »is  ttlM,  WBILf  TME  ASSOCUTKINT  PMCGS  AOORBOATCO  ONLY  UiJt*.    Mr  M 

mid*  bj'  buylni  <liiou(li  llii  AmocUiIod,  aftdMj  u  ihi  pilcn  quoted  w  ae  bjr  Ike  Auodf" — ' ■"—  ■ 

AuocUdon  would  eiKBd  loany  Mbtr  nember,  Irhif  iltilr  nfalir  CaHkpt  laMs. 

*'Ilui>c«i(flillT  waickedikctrowikorik   AukIuIob  fron  ■  •■dl  lHilnBlD(  ap  to  Ici  , 

nenben, I cu hllji ttt  CMidtillMi^ ncaaad teaktSTKi  li ul  part* •! Ikg cMrtr ta bK«aa 


MEMBERSHIP   FREE— Z^WW  Offer. 

we  WANT  10,000  MORE  MBMBERS  BY  JANUARY  iM,  iBd  In  conwqiiencc  we  offer  RKVinr  of  llBvm*  n^m  • 

raimbtrtklp  ■biolutdf  Ittz  II  tbcr  will  oiiri  froia  at  iny  one  of  the  rollawliiK  best  MlllnE  book*  of  thcday.     Tkcr  an,  af  nuKAr 
reKuler  copyilflKed  ediliom  puUiibed  by  Kick  leadinf  hoiuei  >•  Hirpel  &  Bnx.,  Cbu.  Scrlbntl't  S«Bt,  Tke  MbcbIUu  Ca.,«e.    OmtUt 

'                                 '                                                                                                  Ke(idar  price.  Hembenkto  fib  Batt  f 

The  Crisis.    By  Wlnitun  Churchill,     iimo,  cloth,  lll'd ti.j*  tj.oo            |«^ 

The  Rallni  Pawlon.    By  tttnry  Van  l>yke.     lamo,  clolh.  lll'd 1.50  l.oa              ■!* 

D'riAI.    BylrvlnEBachdler.    1  a  mo,  cloth SO  s.ao              ■.■• 

Warwick  ol  the  Knob*.    By  John  UrI  Lloyd,     iibo.  cloth,   ...                              Lga  j.oo              1.M 

Qranatark.     By  tlco,  B.  ncCulchcon.     lano,  Gluth I.BO  j.oa              I  J* 

BIcanerhaMCtt     By  Chu.  Pelton  PI  jin.     ismo.  cloth,  lll'd l-so  j.oa              iS 

Alice  of  Old  VlBC^nu      By  rUurlccThorapaon.     laoio,  lU'd i.BO  s.o«              ill* 

The  eternal  City.    By  Hal' Calne       amo,  clpth 1.50  ■.«•              iJa 

The  Rliht  ol  Way     By  QllbenLr-arkcr.     lima,  clotb, ■■u  s.oo              l.at 

The  Lives  o>  the  Huat:d      B-    Brneat  Seton.ThoBpwin.    8vo.  doth,  lll'd.    Net,     .        1.78  3.0m              IM 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come.    By  QeorKc  Croly      Bvo,  cloth,  lll'd.    Net 40  a.oa              1.4a 

Kim.    By  Rudyard  Klp-lnc.    ■arao,  cloth,  lll'd,                     SO  j.oa              i^ 

ThtAboe  Books  in  all  caiei  id  be  itni  (Kistasc  DrexprcaaaBC  paid  bf  ibe  Auacidian.    IiwlUnBdIlr  be  acea  ksw  Ukaid b 
wken  you  will  be  tnabttd  to  pii:c^ii   inv  of  \ht  lena  ol  tboiuands  of  other  booka  11  wholssali  price  wlik  aha  ampdH  7i5 

HOLIDAY  CATALOaUE. 

Tbe  Aiioclaiion  wMe  rem  1(0  lBiu|urDied  1  (erlei  of  SPECIAL  SALES,  iBd  layaa  aonal  Spatial  Bala  ratal  or—  (ror  tw 
wbkh  are  tent  free  lonenbera.    Oat  Holiday  Cililofuc  li  now  itadr  and  costalBi  all  tkc  iHat  dedmbla  Haliday  Ba^  a/te 

STATIONERY, 

DDd  Fiitniihei  all  kind!  of  wrltlof  paper*,  weddlni  Invltatloni,  and  oihtt  aBirarcd  iraik  ai  akalaailc  rata,  aar  pikai  Ubot 

caitt  btln|onlr  about  nnt-btlf  Iboii  chai(td  b)>  othri  hDuiti.    Horeovet,  otdetifbt  alTlhc  Icadlsf 

PERIODICALS 

itl  caici  on  ibe  lowerit  wholeiile  haili.    Wholeiale  Caulogn  ftee  10  all  aeBbaii,     Alaa  ■argala  OaH^ 


xial  Ascn-lce,  or  anr  of  ike  'eadliiK  pnbUiketi  In  Ndw^Torfc, 


I  and  froB  aU  star  Iht  w«U.    Tba  P._,. 

I  snasilii  fl1llfliMnillai*raBtiii     OwB 
I  Bf  (ht  beat  t^iilppad  sad  badaal  la  aUaf  bMp  - 


-  -    .-     Our  JiuHaMm  wafk,  fr.t  I,  U 

<lf  lUttrr  Aiiii-ii*  (*«  o  (■■/•iiiin  H  fidlr  larrf  ml  -    -* 


THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSCXIATION,  91  &»Flfili  AvcNnrYoifc 


f 
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THE    T'ROOF 

OF    THE    T\rD'DI/fG   IS   I/f    THB    EA.TI/fG 

On  the  opposite  page  The  Union  Library  Association  mxi?ta  general  statement  of  what  it  can  do  for  its  mem' 
hers.  On  this  page  we  are  specific  and  give  a  list  of  a  few  ff  the  bargains  we  are  offering  to  our  members  while 
stock  lasts.  Most  of  the  quantities  are  limited^  and  if  you  ''it  sire  these  books  it  is  important  that  you  become  a  mem- 
ber and  order  at  once.  All  of  these  books  appear  at  the  following  prices  in  our  most  recent  Catalogue^  and  are 
simply  examples  of  the  hundreds  of  good  bargains  we  are  able  to  offer  to  Book  Lovers  in  Standard  Library  Books, 
It  also  illustrates  our  comprehensive  style  of  describiKg  books  as  they  are. 


6en.  Wallace's  "tbe  fair  6od."   a  TaU  of  the 

Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Lew  Wallace.  Ed'.tion  de 
Luxe.  Illustrated  by  Eric  Pape,  2vo'4^  printed  from 
large  type  on  fine  paper ^  handsome iy  b^und  in  cloth^ 
gilt  tops^  in  a  box.  Price ^  per  set,  f/ly.ooj;  to  mem- 
bers, $2.g^.  Published  by  Hough* jh^  Mifflin  <5r»  Co, 
By  mailt  j6  cents  extra. 

The  Association  has  purchased  a  large  Aurober  of  sets  of  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace's  famous  book,  "The  Fair  God,"  in  the  illustrated 
edition  de  luxe^  at  a  genuine  bargain  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  books  that  has  ever 
been  turned  out  by  the  famous  Riverside  Press.  There  are  over 
200  illustrations,  including  head-pieces,  tail-pieces,  and  rubricated 
initials,  a  great  many  of  the  illustrations  bemg  /ull-page  ^hoto- 
gyai'ures  especially  designed  for  the  book  by  the  well-known 
artist,  Eric  Pape. 

In  offering  this  book  we  recommend  it  to  any  one  desiring  a 
fascinating  story  ;  to  any  one  desiring  a  standard  library  work  ^  to 
any  one  who  is  fond  of  editions  de  luxe  ;  to  any  one  who  admires 
finely  illustrated  books,  and  to  any  one  who  wishes  a  handsome  set 
0/  books  at  a  low  f  rice  /or  gi/t  purposes. 

Intimate  Cl)ina.  The  Chinese  as  I  Have  Seen 
Them.  By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  author  of  *'A 
Alarriage  in  China.''  IVith  120  illustrations ,  many  of 
them  full-page.  Printed  from  large  type  on  fine  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Originally  published  at 
$^.00,  and  now  brought  out  in  a  new  edition  from  same 
plates  at  $2.00.  Price  to  members,  g^  cents.  Hutchin- 
son <5r»  Co.,  London,  igoi.     By  mail,  21  cents  extra. 

If  we  were  asked  to  recommend  the  most  readable  book  on 
China,  the  one  that  would  acquaint  the  reader  best  with  the 
manners,  customs,  and  home  life  of  the  Chinese,  their 
morals,  religion,  superstitions,  etc.,  etc.,  there  is  but  one  book  we 
could  name,  and  that  is  the  recently  published  volume  entitled 
*'  Intimate  China."  There  is  no  phase  of  Chinese  life  left  unnoted 
in  "  Intimate  China,"  which  was  written  from  the  author's  own 
personal  knowledge.  The  120  illustrations  add  much  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  volume.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  buy 
at  a  remainder  price  a  limited  number  of  copies  at  very  much  less 
than  the  cost  to  import,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  our 
members  such  a  good  book  at  such  a  bargain  price.  To  be  able 
to  offer  a  standard  desirable  book  like  this  at  a  bargain  price  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  the  book  business  very  pleasant  to  us, 
for  it  insures  our  always  pleasing  our  customers  and  friends. 

JlrtCmUS  Ward.  Complete  Comic  Writings  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Eli  Per- 
kins. Large  j2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  printed  from  large 
type  on  fine  paper.  Price ^$ 2.00  ;  to  members,  $r.20. 
By  mail,  16  cents  extra. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  edition,  printed  from  new  plates  made 
from  large,  clear  type.  Contains  28  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  photogravure  frontispiece.  Artemus  \Vard  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  that  ever  lived,  and  his 
works  to-day  are  quoted  by  public  speakers  more  than  any  other 
humorist's  writings. 


Biograpbp  of  James  6.  Blaine.  By  Gail  Hamil- 
ton, 8vo,  cloth,  printed  from  good  type  on  fine  paper ^ 
and  with  numerous  illustrations,  Price,$2.y^ ;  to 
members^  g^  cents.     By  mail,  2j  cents  extra. 

The  Association  has  purchased  at  a  bargain  price  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing works  of  biographer  ever  written.  As  is  well  known,  Gail 
Hamilton  was  Mr.  Blaine's  sister-in-law  and  private  secretary, 
and  was  probably  in  closer  touch  with  him  than  any  other  per- 
son. Miss  Dodge  is  widely  known  as  a  brilliant  writer,  and  h^r 
work  on  this  volume,  being  a  labor  of  love,  shows  her  at  her 
best.  The  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Blaine's  per- 
sonal correspondence,  which  makes  most  entertaining  reading, 
especially  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  certain  critical  periods 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  career.  The  correspondence  between  Blaine 
and  Garfield  is  especially  interesting,  as  showing  how  cabinets 
are  made. 

Ilobson's  Sinking  of  tl)e  ''  IQerrimac."  By  Lieut, 

(now  Captain)  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson^    U,S,N, 

With  over  ^o  illustrations,  including  maps  of  Santiago, 

showing  the  positions  of  troops  on  the  last  days  of  the 

siege,      j2mo,  cloth,  printed  from  large  type  on  fine 

paper.    Price,  Si -SO  ;  to  members,  jo  cents.    Published 

by  The  Century  Co.     By  mail^  12  cents  extra. 

No  incident  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  or  in  recent  war- 
fare, is  more  thrilling  or  was  more  daring  than  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son's  adventure  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  3d  of 
iune,  1898,  when  he  sank  the  U.  S.  Transport  Merrimac.  Mr. 
[obson's  forte  has  been  naval  construction,  but  he  seems  equally 
at  home  in  story-building,  for  one  of  the  most  entertainingly  told 
stories  we  have  ever  read  is  his  personal  narrative  of  hisexperi-, 
ences.  The  volume  is  especially  interesting  to  young  men,  but  is 
worthy  of  perusal  by  every  one.  We  feel  like  specially  recom- 
mending the  volume  because  it  is  one  that  deserves  a  place  in 
every  library. 

Dioersions  of  a  Diplomat.    By  Samuel  s,  Cox, 

formerly  American  Minister  to  Turkey,  Fully  illus- 
trated, including  fine  steel  frontispiece  of  the  author. 
Printed  from  large  type  on  good  paper,  8vo^  cloth. 
Price,  $3.^0  ;  to  members,  95  cents.  By  mail^  ag  cents 
extra. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  volume  on  Turkey  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language  is  Mr.  Cox's  Diversions  of  a  Diplomat  in  Turkey. 
The  volume  contains  a  description  of  Mr.  Cox  s  arrival  in  Con- 
stantinople, his  reception  by  the  Sultan,  social  life  at  Constanti- 
nople, a  compendium  of  Ottoman  History,  and  is  very  full  in  the 
matter  of  the  customs  and  religions  of  the  East.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  phase  of  Turkish  life  that  has  not  been  treated  in  Mr.  Coz's 
entertaining  volume.  Mr.  Cox  is  widely  known  as  a  humorist, 
and  although  this  volume  is  not  a  book  of  humor,  at  the  same 
time  it  bristles  with  humorous  incidents.  The  volume  contains 
nearly  700  pages,  and  is  unquestionably  a  big  bargain  at  the  price. 
It  is  a  suitable  volume  for  every  library,  and  interesting  reading 
for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  readers. 


We  name  postage  if  books  are  to  be  mailed.  Ordinarily  they  go  cheaper  by  express,  except  to  very  far  dis- 
tant points.  These  few  offerings  are  simply  to  demonstrate  that  the  Association  is  in  a  position  to  back  up  its 
statement  that  it  sells  books  cheaper  than  any  Book  Establishment  in  the  United  States.  Do  not  delay,  but  send 
your  order  for  membership  at  once  and  get  our  Holiday  Catalogue.  Remit  by  Post  Office  or  Express  Money 
Order,  New  York  Draft,  or  Registered  Letter.  If  any  of  above  books  are  not  as  per  our  descriptions  they  maybe 
returned  and  money  will  be  refunded.     Address 

THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  *'  "^^  ^ZS^^ 
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DRAWN  BV 
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h 


Balzac's  Complete 
Dramatic  Works 

Five  delightful  dramas  and  comedies,  teeming 
with  intense  human  interest.  Written  at  the  height 
of  Balzac's  brilliant  career.  Most  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  his  inimitable  character  creations. 


First  ana 
No  set 


only  EntflisK  ▼< 
»t*  witbotit  tiki 


Balzac's  dramatic  writings  are  the  most  fascinating  of 
his  masterpieces :  they  grasp  and  retain  the  reader^s  rapt 
attention  from  beginnmg  to  end ;  they  depict,  in  vivid  and 
charming  style,  the  motives  and  emotions  of  the  human 
heart:  they  are  bright,  crisp,  witty  coDTenttiontl  noTeli. 

Now  ready.  Two  12mo  volumes,  English  ^^  &fk 
cloth,  deckle  edges,  gold  tops,  in  a  box,  v^«3V 

Of  all  booksellers,  or  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

LAIRD  <  LEE.  Publishers.  CHICAGO 


ART 


WtlR 

STUDENT 


Contains  elementary  illustrated  iaitractkm  in     _ 
to  Draw,  Learning  to  llliutrBto,  and  Book  GoyorOS 
signing,  by  the  editor,  BRNBST  KNAUPPT.  tHnctor  of 

the  Chaauuqoa  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

H.EBE  la  WMAT  SOMJB  1901  MXAM. 
SAY  ABOUT  IT t 


PHII»,  PA.,  MAK.   II, 

^  Enclosed  ||i.oo  for  another  year.    I  aa  very  nock  ii 
in  your  basswood  cuts."  C.H.W. 

DIKB,  IOWA,  MAT  1{,  1901. 

I  would  be  sorry  not  to  receive  thb  akt  STtnMnrr,  ■•  I 
find  it  very  interestlDg  and  helpful."  I.W. 

LA  GRANGB,  mo.,  mat   JO,  1901. 

*"*■  I  have  been  trying  to  keep  up  with  thb  akt  STVBBirr.  I 
never  realized  how  much  was  in  thb  akt  STVimrr  tSI  I  tiM 
to  put  all  of  its  suggestions  into  practice.  It  does  opca  •■•*§ 
eyes  wonderfully  to  make  a  design  and  then  try  and  cut  it  ■■ 
basswood."  JJ, 

MiLLviixB.  o.,  jvLT  tg,  igof. 
**  Enclosed  you  will  find  $i  for  one  year  s  •abscriptloB  to  ymt 
great  journal.    I   find  your  journal  invalnablai  It  iMwhcs  As 
student  to  think  for  himself."  C.F.R. 

GRA.^  VALUCT,  CAL.,  AUO.  O^,  I90I. 

*M  more  than  enjoy  thb  akt  studbmt  aad  m  dovtr 
imbibing  it."  B.II.T. 

The  Ntvtmbtr  mnd  Dtumhtr  nmmt§rf  will  €mtmlm  jmwmhutUt 
instruction  for  making  artistic  Chrlstmmi  prastrnMs  St 
Sftcial  Offer  n*t  g—d  afttr  Jmmmmry  /• 

24  conaecntlTe  bmck  namkers  (Not^^wt* 
1899,  to  October,  1901)  and  1   jmmsf^  wtT 
acrlptlon  rrom  NoTeiiiber»  190I»    98*S<« 

THE  LITTLE  ARTIST,  only  2$  ceats  B  Tear.    DrA' 
FOR  Printbrs  (a  text-book  with  over  lOO  lUastratioBS, 
|2.oo),  with  THE  ART  STUDENT,  I  year,  and  TBI 
TLE  ARTIST— aU  for  $3.35  I 

THE  ART  STUDENT. 

132  West  23d  Strwt.  HEW  YOBK. 


Color  Prints  by  Ernest  Knatifft^ 

Carefttlly  printed  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  designer,  suitable  for  interior  dccoratioa* — far  dcai^  faalii^clc. 

''GRACE''  (7  5-8x7  J-2  inches) unframed,  $0.75 

"MAUD"    (6  1-2  X  8  t-4  inches) "  .75 

"THE  RED  HOOD"  (22  x  J2  inches)      ...  «  ZOO 

U  you  wish  to  examine  these  prints  send  us  the  name  of  your  art  dealer  and  we  wiU  lend  fbcm  to  Ubbi 
SO  that  you  may  examine  them  without  obligation  to  purchase^  or  order  dSrcct  from 

GEORGE  BUSSE,    J2  WEST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THREE    BOOKS    WORTH    NOTING 


*'  Memory  is  the  Friend  of  fVit^ 
A  NEW  WORK  ON  MEMORY.     In  iimo,  cloth,  gilt,  $i.oo. 


HOW  TO  REMEMBER:    Without  Memory  Sys- 
tems  or  With  Them.     By  Eustace  H.  Milks,  M.A. 

Extract  FRr)M  the  Prepack. — "  My  plan  has  been  to  find 
undoubted  examples  of  things  which  all  or  most  of  us  remember 
very  easily  or  surely  ;  to  examine  why  we  remember  them  ,  and 
then  to  see  what  mrthodi  and  means  of  remembering  may  be  sug- 


Juit  What  Ev9ry  Bridgt  Fltj^  Wrnnu* 

John    Doe's   BRIDGE   IMANUAL. 

An  intelligible  course  of  I nttnicuon,  and  nlde  to  tlM 

of  the  Game ;  with  Lawa,  and  actaal  Eanda  pl«Tc4«  friutdte 
red  and  black.     Second  largt  Bditiw,    isao,  clock,  ||it 
Price  $1.2$. 

"  Get  it  if  you  don't  know  Brldce  tad  with  to  ban  It 
get  it  if  you  know  Bridge  and  insli  to  lajpffovo  yoar flay 
cent."— To- D«/. 


gested  by  these  examples."     {Prospectus  free.) 

How  to  live  long^  and  hafpilj.     In  iimo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  ^.00. 

DIET    IN    RELATION    TO   ACE   AND   ACTIVITY. 

With  Hints  conccriiinK  habits  ConduriTe  to  LongeTity.    By  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  F.R.CS.  (Londoa),  etc. 

*4t*    Almost  unique^  as  the  gifted  author  is  now  in  his  8zd  year,  and  has  embodied  in  the  above  Tolamo  Ua  tXj 
and  advice,  extended  to  such  an  extreme  period  as  the  ninth  decade.     {Prospectus  free.) 


V 


Of  ail  booksellers,  or  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  published  price,  by 

F,   l¥AHNIi:  Ac   <:0.9    103    6tli   Ave.,   New  York. 
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A  Digest  of 

The  World*s  Encyclopedias 

A  Condensation  ot  the  most  notable  Bncyclopedims,  with  particulmr 

attention  to  American  Subjects 

It  economizes  the  time  of  those  possessing  voluminous  encyclopedias, 
it  husbands  the  means  of  those  who  need  an  up-to-date  work  containing 
the  substance  of  many. 


20,000 
SUBJECTS 


Send  No  Money 


2000 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Send  your  name,  address,  and  occupatiun  and  we  will  send  you  by  express,  prepaid,  this  massive  volume 
handsomely  bound  in  Cloth, yi'r  c.r^i/M/mi//V>«.  If  you  like  it,  send  us  $3.00 ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  return  it. 
(If  you  prefer  Half  Morocco  binding,  the  price  will  l>e  f4.(N>.)  You  run  no  risk  whatever.  Anybody  able  to 
read  pUin  English  can  use  it,  as  the  style  is  simple  though  forceful,  and  the  articles  are  srranjj[ed  slphsbet- 
ically.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  many  purchasers  to  be  g(x>d  value  for  $25.  Yours  to-day  {jaj'ter 
lion)  for  only  $3. 


IT  IS  A 

TIME-SAVER 


E.  R.  Du  Mont,  Publisher 

303-303  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SaLvings  for  Book  Buyers 

ANY  BOOK  SUPPLIED  AT  DISCOUNTS  UP  TO  80  PER  CENT. 


The  CO'Operative  Book  and  Supply  Association  Sells  Its  Members 

^J^       I  All  $1.50  Novels  for  94  Cents  |    ^"^^^ 

Eternal  City,  94c.  Warwick  of  the  Knobs,  94c.  Crisis,  94c 


Any  other  titles  94  cents  each 
If  sent  by  mall  add  14  cents  for  postage  for  each  book 

The  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  book  buyers  from  all  over  the  oountrv  who  bor 

all  their  books  and  supplies  through  the  Association  at  wholesale  prices. 

IT  IS   THE   PLAN   OF   CONSOLIDATION  AND  CO-OPERATION 

Every  one  knows  that  to  buy  cheaply  nowadays  consolidation  is  necessary.  Ten  people  can  each 
buy  a  b(K)k  in  one  name  much  cheaper  than  each  one  individually;  our  members  through  us  secure 
wholesale  rates. 

MEMBERS'  PRIVILEGES 

Besides  the  extraordinar}'  discounts  on  Hooks,  we  supply  members,  at  from  'ao  to  50%  disooimta 
Stationery,  Engraving,  OfHce  Supplies  and  all  Home  Supplies  such  as  Furniture,  etc.     We  Issue 

FIVE  CATALOGUES  A  YEAR  SENT  TO  MEMBERS  PRBB 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER  READY  NOVEMBER  \% 

We  irive  Discounts  in  New  York  Department  Stores 

STECIA.L    JO-'DA.y    OFFETt 

A  5-year  membership  certificate  entitling  yuu  to  all  members'  privileges  for  fiftj  oenta.     This  tAmgga  MbbIv  ans 

postage  on  catalogues  mailed  you  from  time  tu  time.     Thus  you  secure  practically  .  ^^ 

A  FIVE-YEAR  MEMBERSHIP  FREE 


No  other  dues  or  assessments.    No  liabilities. 
Make  money  orders  payable  and  remit  to 


When  you  send  for  membership  you  can  order  any  book  at 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  BOOK  AND  SUPPLY  AS 

41  EAST  aist  STREET  (near  Broadway) 
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594  BEST  AND^TERSEST  WRITERS  jjlllliltlm 

All  Mwfed  In  "THE  WORLD'S  BEST  ESSAYS."  Compmloi  Wa^ 
HON.   DAVID  J.   BREWER,  Ji»li«  U. S. 

Endorsed  as  "the  best  book  ever  publlBbed  for  real  Intrtnalc  worth*'  br 

The  louDdation  and  ker  !□  Kistoiy,  ReliEiaa,  Art.  Science.  Literature,  etc.,  et( 
limes.    A  neceasilv  in  every  hame,     Tbe  motber's  (lieDd.     A  New  WOrL 
New  Text.     INew  iriustratlanit.     Flrst-ClMO  In  Every  Particular.    Take 
into  this  marvelous  colleclioTi.   Ten  Sumptuouo  VoiunMS,  4100  pasea.    The 
existence,    PrintedoaspeciallrinBdeiniler-matked  DecUe-edgepopet.  SOJai 

An  Extraordinary  Offer  ^1^ 

■me  WHOLE  SET  SENT  ON  tNSPBCTION  oa  paymeat  i 


^^^^^^^  *..  ...v^  ^.  ,., w.  ^.^.^ ,....  ..»,.. .^.  jcconliu  to  bindjnff.    NoclBbfe 

oat  and  oul  busineis  propaBltioQ.    Thrtt-QtiaHtr  Itmao  StmJimf  rteamu 

DELUXE  AGENTS  I  :MjLiS''a 


a  BOOK5-Ea 


Purity  Books 

The  nix  lo  purity  is  ihrouch  knawledgc. 

The  Self  & 
Sex  Series 


Di,  Jouph  Oook, 
Bar.  Ohu.  H.  Shaldn 
&ty.T.B.Mtja, 
Si.  Tbeo.  L.  Onyla. 
Di,  FiuDli  E,  OUlk. 
Blihop  Tinomt, 
AnthsD;  OoiuWDk, 
"Pmij," 

FruioBt  B.  TIIIsnI, 
Lkdy  E.  SomtiMt, 


■iPkjiidi 


gt  OttM 


Youni  Mai 
What  a  Young  Huaband  Ought  (r>  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 
BOOKS  TO  WOHEN.    "1  <"•  u.rj vmiiieo, HJi. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Knoi 


What 


\,Ln  Ought  to  Know. 


What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

Prbx,  $L  per  mpj/.  pmrt/ree.  Send  for  table  qf  amUnlt. 

Vir  Publishins  Company,  J^u"^'.  ^^TK 


1     0W9  UVIRfl  METHOD  FOB  LUUIUfl 

How  to  Think 

in  French. 

Sent,  poMpald,  on  receipt  of  Si.oo. 

«1  .0  be  i»  purpo«.  ■■-!.«(.  JuTm  WTSrtgit.  Joha. 

How  to  Think 

"^,7Xr  in  Qerman. 

'>A>  a  piti.tial  buck  to  aid  in  quickW  acqairisg  tbc 
pnwcr  oi  corrcci  and  Huent  ipnkinE  of  ihe  GiraiMii  Un- 

How  to  Think 

ri,7^r^-r  in  Spanish. 

'■  The  learner  ii.  not  obliced  to  think  of  nUa  or  of  Eu. 

ProtCtIAS.F.KItOEIl,i        raadPMhkv. 

Steven  1       ale  of  TactMl        ■'  'n,  K,  J. 

■M  MontUf  Hviha  nf  ffnr/aM  Im  wrlUaf  to  ■*W«iW 


BOOK5 


OUTING  i 


u  the  great  chxon  ■ 
of  out-of- 
door  fact  utd  the 
great    magazine   of  out-of-door    ficdoo. 

OUTING  is  made  for  the  nun  who  lovei  to 
leave  the  land  of  mechanical  time ;  and, 
with  the  Bun  for  hi;  watch,  to  take  to  the 
woodi,  where  the  dayi  are  long  and  the 
nights  only  minutes;  or  to  tour  the  moun- 
tains where  an  age  is  only  an  atom  of  time 
and  an  alom  of  time  it  an  age ;  or  to  let 
out  the  line  to  a  lively  bass  till  a  half-hour 
seems  a  week. 

OUTING  if  made  for  the  woman  who  is  not 
afraid  of  the  open  air ;  whose  arms  are 
browned  by  the  salt  and  the  sun  ;  whose 
grace  is  nature's  own,  acquired  by  nature's 
methods. 

OUTING  b  the  sport-lover's  hand-book  afield ; 
it  it  good,  lively  reading  for  any  healthy- 
minded  man  or  woman  on  indoor  evenings. 

Tb«  December  Number  of  Outiho  (now  on  the  RaruK) 
u  the  belt  number  in  the  luKory  of  the  maguine. 
Bu^  it  from  the  news  man. 

If  you  [hinkyou  would  be  IntenUed  in  future  numbert, 
il  plana  for 


NEW    YORK. 

VALVABLU   NEW   BOOK    ON    BGXPT 

THE  BOOK  OF  TUB  DEAD 


■nd  Kouircclion.  ind  on  Ibe  gencial  conlcnl.  of  7*.  B«*  ./ (*• 
D'Ad.    E>cTyIhlnt,  In  ricl,  bai^cen  doDt  to  place  wiihiii  Ibc  reach 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  GENESIS 

Thl>  booku  alianiluJoBDribtlnlrodoctioniDProfeuor  GsdIuI'i 

TtaE  Ctmmniitr  luelflt  a  ne*  ITiniJiilM  and  aipUMtloD  of  GcBcaii, 
— ■  bulky  book,  and  In  iti  Cicrmin  rorn  of  coane  aceenlMe  onlr  lo 
Auricin  and  EntUib  •cliolari,  and  not  to  Ih*  ftncral  paMlc.  Th* 
preicnt  hlrtjMrlltit  contlini  iKe  glil  of  Pioreuol  Cankel'l  Cuamii- 
ur,  ornponiion  of  The  laicii  (eicarchei  OS  G«Be^  la  tbc  ll{bl  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVIL 

Pike,  f6.oo  (}».). 
"  It  II  a  learned  and  accntate  iketcb  of  (be  doillMic  phiie  wUcb 

■camly  emef (c Duiieliei.  YourdtftDceoftbe  Dcrll  lithe  b«i  ihai 
could  be  produced  foilbit  much- miligned  fellow ."—GdJiId'^MiIJi, 

THE   OPEN   COURT   FUBL1SHIK6   CO. 

834    Dearborn    Street  -  -  Cfeleaco 


THE   SALT-BOX   HOUSE 


Br  JASB  DB  FOKBST  SHELTON 

Eiableenlh  Century  Life  in  a  New  England  Hill  Town. 

Beauiilully  tttuitrued  wiih  >ii  iull-paKc  drHinn  by 

JoHH  MiHUERSOH  BiTTS,  ol  Philadelphia. 


WOODLAND   AND    MEADOW 


higheat  an  of  phoiogtaphy  will 


THB  ajggj;  *  TAYLOK  CO., 


TBB   NKW  XDIXIOH  OP 

tARNED'S  HISTORY  FOR 
^    READY  REFERENCE 


ScvtKd  aoii  Enluved  tai 
Bmnalil  ap  to  date  <Wth 
New  Mapa  ud  New 
Plata  tbrouchonl 


pHBei 


id  the  compiele  blutary  of  the  w 
e  close  of  the  century. 
The  contents  of  theoe  vi 
"Titalnthe  ver" 
fstoryotaUco 
.  Jl  baa  been  cai  _ 
Byatemlaed. » that  bl 
m»r  be --•-'■•■■--' 


mar  beqalckly  found,  thus  eavint  time,  tobor,  and  tbougbt 
byltaplan  of^'Readr-SeferenceT" 

It  b  elmptr  tuappfQw;habIe  In  the  follovlnB  featureai— 


n.  The  Slmpikltr  and  Efflcleocr  of  lU  Ualqoc 
Srrtca  of  Rcadr  and  Cioaa  RefcKace. 


tiefinv  occupied. 

It  hu  proved  ItKlf  a  boon  to  the  atudeol  ud  a  dellaht 
to  the  lover  of  the  best  Uterature,  and  ia  used  In  all  tba 
leading  Khools.  colleges,  and  unlvcraltits  of  the  United 
SUCea.  It  la  a  worklor  the  years  to  come  and  elvea  the 
conleuta,  by  ipedflc  quotation  or  distinct  reference,  of 
more  than  twetva  thonaand  volumei  of  hlatory. 
,  Write  for  drcolar  and  aamide  pasea  glvlns  full  In. 
f^"°°-    B>Mritacc4  SoUdtM  EavloTfd. 

tx»  C  A.  KzcBou  Co.,  SpriagfleU,  Xm*. 


MaUoa  t*a  Aminmm  u 


:5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCWV55inED. 


Beacon  Lights  of 
^1%;  History. 


EDITION. 


><-- '  II  glveB  the  cBHiicB  of  CtvUlKBllon  ■   ths  ] 

V$,   ■  lll«  BwAZ-i  fTial  m,H  and  ,«cm.n,  >nd  Ihc  tra,  and  intlitu 

^X^  WIIVdMUhiiMritnunduorivBlw 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT,  47  &  Tenth  St,  NEW  VORK. 


;5TANDARD-ART1CLE5-UNCUV55IFIED, 


BeaWriterEP 


AlTHORSi^i 

BASTKKN  PCB.  TO,,  61  Court  Strtet,  BoHton 


GAe  American  Boy 


IsiekliU)  BaCtennnh  nn--  II  enWn  Into theit  IU», 
Trial:  3  months  for  10c. 
Regulari  $1.00  &  yesLr. 

Io"t  IhB  thing  (or  the  Boy's  ChrlnniM,     Olsui, 


montfa-  Bfw  It  BDd  Iw  lorpriiad  M  tha  f»ut 
nd  tbLoga  for  ch&t  bor. 

AMmt,  SntAQUE  PimLISHINa  CO. 
lUlMIc  blhllii.  Ddnlt.    Mkk. 


act  the  Best 

BROWN'S 
FAMOUS 
PICTURES 

OMCcatbcL        laiwtLN 

Kcprodudion*    of    Ibc    wntVi 


Q.  P.  BROWN  4  CO.,  Beverly,  Miss. 


LANGUAGES  »^g 

OQRTINA'S  MBTHOD  (cempletei  IIJ* 
THE    inEAL    METIIOU.     dmluijib.,   •■   'I^J-J 


FREE  BROOKS 

or  AU  LLUNN6  PUBUSHERS  AT  BK  MSCOUnS 

W«  rtUll  It  wbtkMla  yrkn.   if  yas  cdcIok  laccmi 

PERMNS  BOOK  CO..  296  Brwttdwy.  NEW  TOWK 


The  Philomath 

tor  the 

Study  of 
Languages 


A  new  devin 
litate  Herle-  . 
S€lt    gall     in 

itudy  of  lutu 

<l«I^Scndfo^°1iI)ll^ 
phlcttoTkenrf*. 
nut&CB.,  djnftk 
Are.,  Kew  Yt-"- 


UNITIRIIN  PUBLIUTIORS  tNtfm 

Add,,.  P.  a  M..  UDlUriu  Ctarcl,  J-.^^~. 


.     EA    WANTEV 

THE  HOME  DELIVERITLIBRARY. 
tlG.00  to  ttO.OO  ft  WMk  u4  '' — l^iB 

■AI^RT  FAIB  WKKKIiT. 

W«  cut  BM  onlr  moi  of  hlihcB  v»^tm.  ^oMm 
pcmuucnt.  Our  Bono  DcUren  Lilimy  k  mlr^dr 
thoroughly  oubluhcd  OH  orw  U.  S.  Bo^i  oUnM 
wccUvfioniccDtiBlaaGe  to  local  bronelmawl  M>»mii 
uperlnicnd  diHribulion  tbnw^  im— ingMa  to baasal 
membcn.   Speeiil  1  eatvrc*  of  oar  nrMem  1 1.  all  th*  Nnr 

th<  book,  they  ukfM.    No  dclar-    «.Noo»a5S^ 

no  due*  nor  fioa.    4.  Muuiu  [Bnitalwd  k* XZ^IE 

unul  coiC     Send  Ithm  ^ntna  abafty  aod 

IMl-IW  Wakaik  ATWaa,        ■« 
Al»  BouoOjPDrtluid,  Nov    •  v  k. 


w  ilHvhm  IfntUrir  «»'»  o/  Bmiltmt  l»  wMMf  «• . 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 
ROYAL  VICTORIA   COLLEGE. 

McQill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 


A  residential  College  for  the  Women  Students  of  MoGOl  Unl- 
▼erslty.  Full  undergraduate  courses  (four  years)  In  Arts  and 
Science.  Music.  For  particulars  of  matriculation,  scholarships, 
courses,  degrees,  terms  of  residence,  etc.,  address 

THB  WARDEN, 

Royal  Victoria  Collese. 


Ceacbers 
College 


Maplewood. 


Columbia  Univbrsity— New  York  City. 

Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to 
$&,750  annually.  Degree  of  B.S.  granted  on 
completion  of  a  two  years*  Collegiate  Course 
followed  by  a  two  years'  course  leading  to 
the  Diploma  in  Elementary  Teaching,  Kin> 
dergarten,  Fine  Arts,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  or 
Manual  Training.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  Higher  Diploma, 
Diploma  in  Secondary  Teaching,  or  to  the  Degrees  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.  D.    Catalogues  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Box  106,  N.  College  Ave.  A 

2l8t  St. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pa. 

52d  Annual  Session.  Four  years'  curriculum.  Laboratory 
courses.    Clinical  Instruction  and  Quizzes  in  all  departments. 

Clara  Marshall,  Sld.,  Dean. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

32nd  year.  College  and  College  Preparatory  Courses,  Schools 
of  Music  and  Art.  Physical  Culture,  Golf,  Tennis.  Beauty  and 
space  of  country  with  city  advantages.    Address 

Rev.  Chalmers  MARTIN,  D.D.,  President. 

Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 

Connecticut,  Brookfleld  Center. 

The  Curtis  School. 

$500.  Twenty-six  years.  Twenty  boys.  You  want  experience, 
reputation,  succem  in  the  school  for  your  boy.  Our  booklet  wiU 
indicate  them.    No  new  boy  taken  older  than  13  years. 

Frederick  8.  Oubtis. 

Illinois,  Woodstock. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  SJ^^JSTiSSSi 

near  Chicago.  Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public  school 
age.  Located  in  most  elevated  town  In  IlUnois.  No  serious 
sickness  in  fifty  years.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send  for 
prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us.  NOBLE  HILL,  Prin. 

Maryland,  Easton. 

Nautical  Academy. 

A  School  where  boys  are  happy.  Preparatory  for  Annapolis 
and  the  colleges.  Swimming,  Kowlng,  Sailing,  Cruialiig,  Boat 
Building,  Horsemanship.    Send  for  Register. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School. 

19th  Year.  8  Years'  course,  classes  limited  to  15.  No  subordi* 
nate  teachers ;  pupils  continuously  under  head  teacher  in  each 
department.  Exceptional  facilities  for  fitting  for  Hlarvard. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  scientific  school,  college,  or  business.  Individual 
teaching.    Elementary  classes.  F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B. 

Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 

Williston  Seminary.  ^S^^^SS'ftftiSE'SSl 

oratories  in  Blologyj  Physics,  Chemistry.  Oyxnnaslum  and  ath- 
letic field  with  W-mile  track  and  buildings  recently  confltnicted. 
61st  year  began  Sept.  1901.      Joseph  H.  Sawtsh,  MJL,  Prin. 


Academical  and  Prepa/raUyry, 

BOYS. 
Masrachueettb,  Woroester. 

Worcester  Academy.  ^Il'^^^^x.'^^. 

logs  of  modem  oonstmctlon.  New  Science  Hall,  7  groups  of 
laboratories.  Manual  training.  Infirmary.  OymnMdum.  Oval 
and  cinder  track.   68Ui  year  began  Sept  190L 

D.  w.  Absrobombib,  LL.D.,  Prin. 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hllla. 

P#%#*1r  PiHo*^  TTall  offers  all  the  studies  which  lead 
I^OCK  I^ia^C  nail  ^  entrance  at  the  best  coUeges 
and  scientific  schools.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  fit  bovs  for  the  grei^ 
responsibllitiee  and  oiq^rtonities  of  American  life.  For  cata* 
logue,  address  Dr.  O.  B.  Whitb,  PrindpaL 

MiCHiOAN,  Ann  Arbor. 
D<»^1»«w<»«-#1  D^««e  Ib  your  son  classed  at  his  school 
BaCKWara  Boys,  with  boys  half  hU  age?  Does  it 
seem  impossible  to  teach  him?  My  circular  may  help  you. 
Miss  Kimball's  Intbbmbdlatb  School  fob  Bots.  Number 
of  pupils  limited  to  six. 
Rerarence,  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

MtCHiOAN,  Detroit,  Elmwood  Ave. 

Detroit  University  School  SSi^^ASinS^rSt: 

ed  Preparatory  and  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys.  Home  De- 
partment for  Forty  Boys  in  new  building.  Laboratories,  shops, 
gymnasiums,  athletic  field.  For  Calendar,  address  Sec*y  D.XJ.S. 

Fredebick  L.  Bliss,  PrindpaL 

New  Jekset,  Essex  Fells,  Caldwell. 
Tr«Mn-c»lA««   C#«t«A^1      Boys  8  to  16  years.   22  miles  from 
JVingSley   OCnOOl.    New  York  dty.    Address 

J.  R.  Campbell,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

New  York,  Seneca  Falls. 

Mrs.  Sanford's  Home-School  for  Little  Boys. 

Number  limited  to  twenty.  Prepares  pupils  to  enter  the  best 
secondary  schools  without  conditions.  Parents  and  guardians 
will  find  this  a  model  school  for  young  boys.  Superior  home 
infiuences.  Boys  must  be  seven  years  of  age  to  be  admitted. 
Write  for  further  information. 

Pbnnstlyania,  ConoordTllle. 

Able  professors.  40  boys  prepared  for 
business  or  college.  Gymnasium,  Ath- 
letic field.  Location  beautiful,  derated,  healthful.  40th  year. 
t2Q0.  Under  18  years,  $244.  Every  year,  bojrs— failures  In  other 
schools— become  with  us  successful  students.    No  tobacco. 

J.  Shobtlioob,  (Yale)  A.M.,  Prin. 


FBNNSTLTAinA,  OomwelhKm-Delaware,  Bucks  Co. 

Comwell's  Preparatory  School. 

Home  school  for  boys.    Seventh  year.    $400.    Address 

Headmasteb. 

■ 

Military. 

Connecticut,  Cheshire. 

The  Cheshire  Academy. 

lOeth  Year.  A  Preparatory  School  of  the  highest  order,  for 
college  or  for  business.  Specnal  attention  given  to  mechanical 
drawing.   Good  chemical  and  physical  laboratorr. 

B.  D.  wooDBUBT,  M.A.,  PrindpaL 

New  Yobk.  ComwallKm-Hndson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

Near  West  Point.  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Now  represented 
by  graduates  In  the  army,  navv  and  twenty'Slx  colleges  and 
universities.   For  catalogue,  address  the  Sitpbbintbndbnt. 

New  Yobk,  OsslnliigKm-Hndson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

87th  year.  References :  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hamilton  W. 
MaUe,  L.H.D..  Charles  B.  Hnbbell,  fbrmerlv  President  Board 
of  Education  New  York  City.  For  beautifully  Illustrated  year 
book,  address  Thb  Pkinctpa  ls. 

New  Yobk,  Poughkeepsle. 

RivervieW  Academy,  reason,  iSd  equips  them 
with  a  physliiae  which  enaUee  them  to  win  success  m  ooUege 
or  In  tranneak  Oatalogue  Ulustrates  syrtem,  mUlterr  drlu, 
sodalllfto  sad  buildings.  Addreas    J.  B.  bibbbb,  AJL,Prln. 


llMtIo*  Iftf  Amm%mi  IhfMfi  HmOm  9f  H&hm  §»  mHtki§  U 
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Military. 


Peekskin  Military  Academy 


rHbtm-w-itiN*, 


IBtb.  PcepttcealoiCoUegM 


PiNKSTLVAXIA.  CLwl«r. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Wth  Y(«r.  Ctvll  EnKln»r1ii|i  iC.E.l,  Chomlstrj-  (B.B.I,  Arl 
(A.H.).  ThonniKli  rri'pantory  (.'ourwH.  rnfuitry,  Artlllcr; 
C»valry.    OULogmwof  Col.  V.  E.  Hyatt,  PrHsldftit. 


PlCN!IBTLVAMA,OKOn». 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

sylvlnll'slewllnE  pirnaralary  liiianl In K-»chwjl.  under  Cbe  nilll- 
tarr  aFHtrm.    VMt'a  -i,»w<>r  Srhixil,  iiOi;  Upper  School,  mw. 

Hampton  Roads  Military  Academy. 

Incorponited.  On  HliOmic  IlHinpUin  KoiuIk,  am  Old  I'olnt 
ConifnrL  PnpamtfortMlftnHiuiclOnviM-nmfiicScliuulii.  C^aii- 
dcal,  fldmiUnc,  Enollnb.  and  (^mnwn-lKl  Onimw.  HDmund- 
Inip  Imiiurul.  hraVChrol,  Kflnsd.  MnWti  cnnTpiilcneea  bihI 
•qulMnrnt.    ('mIh  CMnren  CnmniliHlnnitd  lir  (tnrrrniir.    BiiBt- 


Norwich  University.  '' 


CatAlotiue  on  H|i|illi 


Academical  ami  Pfepfwatori/, 


Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls. 

biikl<llniES>at«amlieat,lnrfindesc#nt]1tcht.  Clyninuiliim.  n 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

aOi yMr.    Certincste adailW u> leodtiis CDllpgii-.    sneflal ad- 


Aeademical  and  PrepaTotory^ 


CuNSKCTirrT,  W»lllnBford,  it  AMdemy  stmt. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Vounsf  Giris 

ThoTDUXb  EnxllAh.  lAngiu«pg.  Kiulc.    Tnd)Tldn«]  ntt-rtt^ 
UIH  Saka.  S.  Fhki.iv  EimT. 


Chevy  Chase   Frencb  and  English  School 

furnirln.    FiiibnrbarWuhlneHiti.    Fivnch  tbe  laiwiBn  of  tlH 
liouiw.  Mllf.  L.  31.  BoITMONy.Prlncliiia,<%eTyC'luwP.a,lU. 


Girton  School. 


I  mllsa  from  ChlcacDl. 

»IHUI.      HlBhoit 

>  Hlmlla  to  rollev 
umi  BTimndi.    F< 

H  Kino  Cookb.  } 


lA,  NoCrelNuns. 


St.  Mary's  Academy,  gfja? 

I8A&.    ThDTDUffh  EnellBh  and  Clajatcal  Kducat 

iPKlste  nwirewi  In  Prei 


Ccndnctod  br  tbe  SUbnK 

"■-"-'-•■ k    CbuWnd 

RfVDliirCiil- 

, JiK.'Ph^tciirjiKbdCbeinlialLahin' 

n>  well  equltnied.    aaaenrnXorv  at  Music  uid  School  of  lit 
iiiiuluni  undrr  dliwUnn  at  OmduBle  of  Boatoa  Nond 

oQlof OymnAalj™.    CauJoKiiB Ifr—      ■'- 


Mahtlakd,  Baltimore,  CharleaSbvetAvenne. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland.  SiSSlSj'K 

puratorySchooltarOlrla.  TeBctienSpeclallBCKlnmrTdciiiul- 
inrnc  I.«ctur«  at  natlinul  nputoUon.  SjKem  of  rdncaHoo 
thnmngli  and  provnoalTe.    RfVnlar  and  «]eeclv«  oonnea    El* 

SpaclnuH  bulldlnKB,  com^etaty  equipped. 


Ma  kvlahd,  Elllcutt  City, "  Dundee." 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Baird  Chenoweth's  School 

FuB  TwrsTT  OiRLB.    lodlrldnal  care.    Band  tor  booUat. 


MAHBArHL-BEtTS,  Bostfln,  91  Huntlncton  fliMiim 

Boston  Normal  School  o,f  Gymnastics. 

( RatatillBhail  In  ISSB  by  the  late  Mra.  JlABT  HumwAT.) 
Hn(iinS«piemlMrM,llWl.    Nnmber  ut  nadenia  limited. 

HUbAmt  Mohkib  Roiiakb.  DlniMr. 


MABSACIIIJSnTB,  Canton,  near  Boston. 

Sherman  HalL    Horn*  School  for  GliU. 

Collige  Preparatory  and  Bpedal  Cooraea. 


HARBACRDsam.  Breenflald. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

■■" -  year,     arsdnata,  eleotlTB,  and  ooUaca  pi*- 
wry  couraca.     Etinnratad  alniiilai\ 
M liH  Ida  F.  roBTiL  1  _^ 

MlH  CABOLnra  a.Oi.ABX,  f^'*"*' 


Mahsachuhkttb,  LowoU. 

Rogers  Hall  School  Sai!;S".l3B  S1ES 

v»H»Br.  Wellasley.  and  Wella.  Special  piapaiMlan  Iks-  tt*  Mr- 
u«rd,  Bryn  MawrandBadellgeenunlBMIoM.  FlneoppiKtBBMr 
[urathleU<«.   Pnar  acm  of  Eimnd  tor  oatOoar  nortn.    mlili^ 


P.  UnDkaHILl,  If . 


i'^Cm 


MAgSAcnrBETTS,  Natlok. 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls.  ' 


nialSoKAVTMdM 


^GHOOL!)  6  COLLEOB^a 

Academicetl  and  Preparatory^  Academical  and  Preparatory f 


Siw  JIRSIV,  EnslewD 


J«w  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hiidwii.    "THE  CASTLE.** 


Dwight  School  for  Girls.  Miss  C'  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

Thirteenth  year.  Certiacatoiulnilta  la1eiuIlnEciille««.  «  mlnnl««  from  New  York  City,    Send  for  OaUIovoe  D. 


Q 


Vkw  Yokk,  Pelham  Uanor  (luir-bour  rrom  New  Tork). 

Mrs.    Hazen's    Suburban    School    for 


The   Henry  C.  de  Mille  rcir'^o°°l*.  Girls.     Amngcmenti  for  Young  Children. 

V  J  £S'I^S"'*'?3CISS  The  Balliol  School,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

"" "'«;.  J*Qi""tSd'(«5ilSr  D8^mn™i'  for  girls.    CoUeBe-proi»™ioiT  Mid  eeneml  cour»fc 

irainlnKliiHen'ins.caokliiE,  and  house-  LouiBi  SHsmiLn  Bkownku.  Saitmiieks,  A.B.,  P 


New  jEHSBr  South  Oranas  Ohio,  Toledo,  BIB  AehUmdAip. 

Montrose  School  for  Girls,  ^h^^f^^r^lol.":     The  Misses  Law's  f;;r^U.'"i«?K5!;t2^ 


[inff.     Medical  fiupervlBLori.  permnia] 
p  oma        ««.  jj^j^^  ^  j^^^  jj^    p^^ 


Walnut  Lane  School  *^" 

■^ttiisfprliicliial. 


Pnporee  tor  all  Collecee.    Academlcan* 


HIsg  Saua  Louibi 


Pbhhstlyania.  Utlti,  Lancaster  Co. 


nEH-  loBR.  i^ona  isiana,  uaraen<_iiy.  »  ■     j  u     il    o 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.         '-'°,5°  """Seminary 

A  Uoraviaa  Boafding-School  for  Girls. 


n  New  Yorl 
rlnclpaL 


FUnoded  17M.  Bev.  Cuab.  D.  Kaiinut,  PMnolpal. 


The  Bennett  School. 


•  ,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lue. 
a  (15  mlaat«  from  New       MatShall    Seminary.      L2mS;"'Ac^^'!S'"'and 

Sfntio  DepKitmenla.    Collw  Preparatory  and  Special  Oonneg. 

llonlimi,  add™.  "hIh.  B.'s'mahbha'l^'^ 

MIhUay  P.  BiNHcrc.  P«mi8Ti,vASiA,OBont» School  P.O. 

— — —     Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

ic«  trom  N.  Y.  city.  ^Twang  mlnuM  f rom_^  Phlladolphta.  two  bouni  from  New 

t  J.  Eabthan.  PrtndpaL 


The  Lockwood  Collegiate  School  oS,V     Torr'^..";,  cook?." 

B«aotirtil  home ;  thorough  initructlon.    Special  and  prei 
lory  wnrk-     Cerhflcateh*  received  at  Vamar,  Well^eley, 


NkmYouk,  ScwYorkC1ty,13*iSW.«thai.,ContnUPBrk. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's 


Aeti,demic€d  and  Preparatoryf 


College  Pi 


I,  LanKuaHC  Art.    Krom  Primary  throofh 


New  YUHK,  New  York,  30,  3!,34EastFirtT-eeTenthBtreeL 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 


Mrs.  Dorr's  hot 

k  city,  aos  Woet  loath  St.,  adloinlDS 
i«  and  Day  School  for  Qirli. 

Heopened  October  U. 

Do  Not  STAMMER 

You  Can  Be  CURED 

so  TEASS  A  STAHHEREK 

RlTerside  School  for  Girls.  ?™J  S  ".S  SsS 'SScHSeS^^S? 

nudenta.  ElementHry  and  advanced  elective couraea.  Special  Dr.E.S.Jghiiitini."  Rehn  hy  iiermlsiloii  u  Blibin  c.  D,  Pow  ud  d 
rrcnch.Oennan,Mn«lcand  Art.wlth  preparation  rnrtrarel.  Bam-  H.  Fi»ler,(irH.E.  CNoai:  Hm.  Joha  Wuuiakn.  Di.  RioxUH.CinaieU 
merclaiaealn  Europe.    Mm.  Editu  L«ILA  COOPKU  HaKTMAH.         Sj.A'.'^-  gghnt^E^^PMlM.  Jt  ranaiWlphfa.  who  h«Te  km  »pi^IUa. 

New  York,  Kfw  York.  Hi venldeDriTe.SSthaodStthSaMta. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 


PHI  LA  DELPHI*    IMBTITUTE    WW    ■TAMMEKjtM 


Mtmthm  at  Amtrimm  JtartVf  **MO  tf  Mmhmi  to  mWmf  U  1IW*ll»> 


^GH00L5  6  COl 


Correnpondence, 

Study        By  Our 
I    A  ^U  Improved 
I    H  ■■  Concise 
fc^  WW    Method. 

reacAtnr  iad  Hecltittg  Prirmtetj 

Car  ill  buciamlnulDDiiiiidriuticc.  LmA 
PonniHt  Kbgiil — duIt  obc  In  Ike  *iiilil 
•  — Meni  teaitt—ltiHtaatMt  CMtfi  -* 
i  hr  IcjiTprsrcBlan.    Allayed  l< 

iloiuc  ind  fall  pinlculin. 

Doul 


LEARN  f  MOFRE  ADING. 

son  OOBBIBPOKDBH'OI  SOHOOl,  miitdilphl* 


Law  and  Medielna  :.rl~'z,'."„°'."™/.«= 

Advertising  Ef  1=«;' 

^^^—  — ^^^— O     mi[  house  need!  a 


up  into  the  thouBBEidH  and  pcniliiina 
irntleman  whu' 


livna  and  pirpared  copy  '<ir  nuny  nf  the  greut  advcniHTr  of  the 
iiintry,  and  who  trwiay  holdi  iine  of  ihc  must  impunani  pmitiont 
ihiallne.  will  Rive  penmnaKnatmctiim  by  mail  tiia  limited  nil  ID- 
r  of  yiiuni;  mm  and  wtmcn  urbo  d">re  to  fit  ihem«lv.>s  (or  the 
Ivprtwitli!  pfofr**i'in,  with  theaMiiranctof  impunanl  perN^nalaid 
Kcurinv  1"t  them  positLc>iii4  whrn  thvyurrcMmprtent,  Addrew, 
DTIMATOU,  nr*  i.  ■.  Bliakntart,  111  Htm,  ilnrt,  fhlofh  IJ. 


m 


jummxTiNG 

Taught  Bv 
.k  COOilfSPONMNCt. 

^_r  UMdllHi  I*^  aad  bfadaa  niaantti«,  IMMag 


XATIONAL  PCBOOL  OF  ILLCBTRATINS  (!■> 

ta  PuMB.  u..  ■■aiBwiMiim  r.  s,  a. 


3GH00L5  6  COLLEGES 


Correspondence. 


\muble  ^fp 


Our  free  booklet,  "Are  Your  Hands 
Tied"  tells  you  wbat  to  do  and  bow  to 
do  It.  Tbousands  bave  already  doubled 
or  largely  Increased  tbelr  salaries  by 
following  our  plan.  I.  C.  8.  Text  Books 
make  it  easy  for  tbose  already  at  work  to 

LEARN  BY  MAIL 

Meehaale«l  or  Blectrieai  BiiflB««ria>|  Drawfaif  t  Archll*«tvf«| 
Book-k««plBf  I  Ornaaeatal  DMint  Oeraajii  SpaaUhi  rrwack, 
etc.    Circular  free.   State  subject  tbat  interests  you. 
iBtemmtloaal  Correspondenee  Sekools,  Bos.  M9 « Seraataa,  Pa, 


LAW 


TAUGHT  BY  MAIL.  Moft  thorough  cor- 
respondence  course  ever  given.  Hon.  Chat. 
A.  Ray  (late  Chief  JoJtice  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana)  Dean  of  Law  Department.  Send 
for  our  Law  Catalogue  No.  47,  Colnnblaa 
Correspoodence  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ELEGBaPHY 


taught  at  EASTMAN. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Address 
Box  691. 


Stenocraphy,    Typewrit- 
ing,   Bookkeeping,    Pen- 
manship,  etc.,   thoroughly 
Positions  obtained  for  graduates. 

C.  O.  GAIIVES,  President, 

Poughkeepsle,  IV.  Y. 


Academical  and  Preparatory ^ 

BOTH   SEXES. 

STAMMERINC. 

A  physician's  knowIedp:e  of  the  nervous  and  physical  condi- 
tions, many  years'  experience,  and  a  recent  observation  of  the 
methods  employed  in  Europe,  enable  Dr.  Bryant  to  afford  those 
placed  within  his  care  the  most  advanced  and  approved  methods 
of  treatment. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  outline  of  treatment  and  refer- 
ences from  eminent  men  and  pupils  sent  free. 

P.  A.  BRYANT,  M.D.,  105  West  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Rhodr  Island,  Providence. 

Friends*  School. 

Founded  by  Friends  over  a  century  ago;  but  open  to  all  de- 
nominations. Endowed.  Eighteen  States  represented  last  year. 
IdcHl  combination  of  schixil  and  home  life.    9^410  a  year. 

AUGUSTINE  Jones,  LL.B.,  Principal. 

LANGUAGES 

'* 'rhf  Berlitz  Method  U  the  systematized  form  of  lenming  a  Ian- 
giuige  in  a  foreign  country  by  its  actual  lue."    Four  Medals  at 
I'aris  Exposition.    Best  Native  Teachers.    Moderate  Fees. 
THE    BBRLITZ   8(^I100L    OF   LAIVGUA6ES. 

Head  Okkick  :  Madison  Square,  New  York. 

Philadelphia:  Loder  Bldg.    Boston:  132  Boylston  St.   Chicago: 
Audltorluni.    San  Francisco:  Liches  Bldg.    St.  Louis:   Odeon. 
Buffalo:  Elllcott  Square. 
175  Branches  in  the  principal  European  and  American  cities. 

List  of  Schools  and  Catalogue  of  Boolcs  sent  free. 


FREE 


OUR  190M902  CATALOGUE 
advertising  at  Wholesale  Prices 

20,000  BOOKS 

sent  free  to  your  address.  Postage  5c.  All  books  carried  In  stock. 
One  price  to  evervb(Hiy.    We  save  you  money. 

THE    BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
266-868  Wabanh  Ave Chleaffo. 

Largest  Mall  Order  Booksellers  In  the  World. 


Teachers^  Agencies. 


T^5  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager. 

New  York,  Albany,  81  Chapel  Street. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency. 

Provides  schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  teachers.  As- 
sists teachers  in  obtaining  positions.  Rents  and  sells  School 
Property.  Haulan  P.  French,  Proprietor. 


A  VI  A<yoPl/^lf  *^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
#^■1  #^p%wflwY  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va- 
cancies and  tells  X  1^2^41  Is  something,  but  if  it  is  aslced  to 
you  about  them  L I ICl  L  recommend  a  teacher  and  rec- 
ommends you,  that  is  more.  Ours  D  ^^^«^^  w«  mm«  ^  ««  ^  ^ 
C.  W.  BABDEKN,8yracn8e, N.Y.  tt CCO 111  iTI G 11 Q 8 


New  York  City. 

KELLOQQ'S  BUREAU 

HAS    EARNED    ITS    REPUTATION   THROUGH   THE 
QUALITY   OF   THE  TEACHERS    SUPPLIED. 

HIGH    GRADE    TEACH KKS    NOW    WANTED    FOR    ALL 

KINDS   OF    POSITIONS. 

Is  there  a  iKwition  open  in  your  school  ?  Do  you  want  a  better 
position  or  know  where  a  teacher  is  wanted?  If  so,  write  full 
particulars  at  once.  Every  letter  confldential.  Reference  manual 
and  form  for  stamp.  H.  S.  KELLOGG,  MANAGER. 

No.  61  E.  9th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Unclassified. 


American  Academy  off  Dramatic  Arts 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President. 

A  practical  training  school  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Chas.  Froh- 

man's  Empire  Theatre  and  travelling  companies. 

Apply  to  E.  P.  STEPHENSON,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


New  York,  New  York,  81  Fifth  Avenue. 

Stanhope-Wheatcroft  Dramatic 

QrVinnl      Practical  stage  Instruction.    Private 
oi.iiuui.    lessons.  Highest  indorsement.  Public 
matinees.    A  select  stage  preparatory  School.    Pro- 
spectus.    Adeline  Stan  hope- Wheatcrovt,  Dlr. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  308  &  310  West  59th  St. 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ic-ii  I7rliflr»*i4'i/\ri  **'^'''^^**®'^^y™°*®*^""*  -A.  two 
ICai  CrUUCailun  years*  course  of  instruction  designed 

to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to 
become  teachers  of  physical  training.  Teaching  schq^rsnip 
awarded  to  second-year  pupil.    For  circulars,  address 

W.  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President. 


Too  Late  for  Classification. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  3129  Rhodes  Avenue. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 

^•a.^\  ^c  r^u:^M^<%    Til      The  fortieth  annual 
pital  01    UniCagOy  ill.    course  of  lectures  com- 
menced September  12,  1901.    New  college  building.    Equality 
In  sex.    New  hospital  of  226  beds  now  open.    Send  for  announce- 
ment. R-  Henry  Wilson,  M.D. 


I  AUff  TAUGHT  BY  MAI l^  Lessonsprepared 
I  AaV  under  the  direction  of  Howard  N.  Ogden, 
■■•■■  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pre8.  of  III.  College  of  Law 
(largest  Law  School  in  Chicago).  University  methods. 
Credit  given  by  resident  school  for  work  done  by  mail. 
Write  UBhrcfittyExtearioE  Law  School,  Dcft*  B,  ll2CtoricSt,Clii«gt. 


UMtion  the  Ameriean  Monthly  Rwhw  of  Boolowa  Im  mrHIng  to  adoortiaors, 
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Co  rrespondence. 


Correspondence, 


I*  M(M«u  KutUfy  Ht^m  9f  ttvltmt  hi  avAAv  to  atwtrtltm 


lRAYELn>.D  RECREiTlO;. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence -aSt>>  Vear 

Gazes  Tovrs 

EflYPT,  HOLY  UMD, 
SOUTH  OF  FRANCE,  ITALY 

76  DAYS,  $620  93  DAYS,  S740 

104  DAYS.  SBSO       122  DAYS.  $979 

icttd  TbrvBilKiiil,  loclmllai  ill  t*tttu 


HENRY    GAZE   <&   SONS 

R3  Broadway,  Nmv  York.  120  S.  dark  SL.  Ckka«a.  lU. 

C  H.  Adun,  AgL,  K2I  nibert  St^  PhlMelpWa,  Pa. 

^^M  W.  H.  Eav»,  Agt.,  20 


,Sili-LI  Pany  [<.r  EOVPT,  Ihe  NILE, 
PALESTI^E.  SYRIA,  TURKEY, 
UREECE.  ITALY,  the    RIVIERA, 

TOUR  SPECIALLY  COMPLETE 
IN  ALL  DETAILS.    Addrru 

Mrs.  n.  A.  CROSLEY, 

SOI  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  \.Y. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT. 


PINE  F0RE5T  INN 

PINE  FOREST  INN,  Snmmerville,  S.  C.  aa 
miles  from  Charleston.  Opens  Nov,  30,  igol.  Easj 
of  access  by  Sou.  Rway.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Plant 
Hyslem,  and  Clyde  Line  steamers.  Delightful  climate. 
Hotel  is  handsomely  appointed  and  strictly  modeni. 
Elegant  golf  links  (iS-hole)  and  line  hunting.  Write 
for  booklet. 
.F.  W.  Wagoner  &  Co.,  Propriaters. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Travel  wilh  ledum  and  Kbolarlji  (uldance. 

HOLIDIY  IRT  TOUR 

TO  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  AND  WASHHTCTOII 
SPItING  TOVRS  TO  ITALY  AND  GRECCX 

SUMMER  TOURS 

to  4ll  partaoE  Europe.     All  louTi  are  letnveljr,  ecooDinical  lod 
cunducled  on  The  hiRheit  plane  of  culture  uid  elbcieocy. 
All  Pmrtiea  ttrietl^  limited  to  tirea^ ilii  1 1 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL.  Ifluci,  N.  Y. 


e:uropean  travel. 


Mi»  Weldon  will  take  ui  joant  ladle*  abnwL    RcMrii 
Hi(h»i  Relerence*.    Addren  (or  Pniapectui  o(  the  Trip 
Mm  VBLMH, 

"  The  HMringa,"  Homid,  ta. 


SaTRAYEL  AND  RECREAM 


Before 
Subscribing 

for  your  year's  publications 
you  should  see  our  catalogue 
containing  a  list  of  2500 
periodicals  and  clubbing  of- 
fers. We  have  one  of  the 
largest  subscription  agencies 
in  the  world,  and  believe  we 
can  quote  you  prices  that  will 
interest  you.  At  all  events 
it  will  cost  you  nothing  for 
the  catalogue — nothing  but 
a  postal  card  with  which  to  i 
ask  for  it.  We  do  the  rest.  # 
Address 

I.  M.  HINSON'S  MIGIZIKE  UENGT 

ITS  Hanson  Block, 
LEXINGTON,  KENTUOKT 

WINTER  TOURIST  RATES.       . 

SEASON   1901-1903. 

he  Southern  Railwa;,  the  direct  route  Us  the 
iter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Caralinas 
I  the  South  and  Southwest,  aanoniicea  excursloa 
;ets  will  be  placedon  sale  to  April  30th,  withOnal 
it  May  31,  1002.  Perfect  Dinlog  and  Pullman 
vice  on  all  through  trains.  For  fnll  partlcnlRn  | 
arding  rat«,  descriptive  natter,  call  on  or  ad-  | 
ss  New  York  Office.  2<1  and  IIBS  Broadway,  or  ', 
I.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1166  ' 
ladwa;. 


a  pursnance  of  its  anuual  custom,  the  Passenger 
jartment  of  the  PenUNylvania  Railroad  CompBof 
'■  just  issued  an  attractive  and  comprebenslTe 
ik  descriptive  of  the  leading  Winter  resorts  ot 
fiaat  and    South,   and  giving   the   rates   and 


mbiQiLt 


1    of 


vel.  Like  all  the  publications  of  the  PeDnsyl- 
lia  Railroad  CompHuy,  tbJH  "Wint«r  Excunton 
}k"  is  a  model  of  typographical  and  clerical 
rh.  It  is  bound  in  a  handsome  and  artistic 
er  in  colore,  and  conlains  much  valuable  infor- 
tlon  for  Winter  touriHta  and  travelers  in  general. 
lan  be  had  tree  of  charge  at  the  principal  ticket 
ces  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  or 
1  be  sent  postpaid  upon  application  to  Geo.  W. 
yd,  AsBiatant  Genernl  Paaaenger  Agent,  Brand 
«et  Station,  Philadelphia. 


riRAVELAND. 

"The    Rennert" 

The  Foremost   Hotel  of  the  South 


Ibe  Amiiican  HJinirlir  of  the  Rdqiih  Cmlh^k  Chmcli, 
GlUiry,  Johm  Hopliiiu' KoaplllZ  WuUbiUh  MsnuQKDI, 
Mirylind  tniiitnic,  Six  Thnlcn,  uul  Dnid  Hill  Fnik  villi 

ViUcy  I    b'i lilmoii  ii  convenient'' Is  WuhlnpanTonfr  u 


"Of  b11  Inventlona,  tlie  alphabet  and 
prliitliiK  vrvaa  nli>ni'  eicepu^.  tliose  Inven- 
tlniiH  wlilt-li  Hhrlilup  ilislance  have  done 
must  rurclvllluilluii." 

—Maeaata]/. 

MAP  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

LINES. 

A  system  of  10,453  miles  of  railway 
.  in  the  |)opulous  territory  east  of 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
furnishint,'  luxurious  am!  rapid  trans- 
portation faeilitits  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  po[)ulalion  of  the 
United  States. 

Details  ijf  rates  and  trains  given  by 
any  New  York  Central  ticket  agent. 

road,  Uraail  Central  tttatlao,  New  Vorli. 


JtarCAw  U*  Amtrleia  MoMilg  Rnhm 


■TRAYEllANDRECRMfiONl 


m  tf  fcriMw  to  mtUlm  «■  a^mVttn. 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATlONj 


n  MaaUlg  Hnlia  of  SMUwa  In  mrltimg  te  atinrtit*rt- 


fTRAVEL  AND  RECREATION; 


Mmtlim  Of  Amnion  HemUg  Utthm  4f  Mthma  M 


fTRAYEL  AND  RECREATION. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  POPUL^Ut 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTH 

From  New  Yoikf  Onrinnati,  Washington,  LouiaviQe, 

St.  Louis,  Chica^  and  Memphis,  to 
FLOR.IDA.    CUBA.    A.nd     CHIEF 
SOUTHERN  CITIES  and  RESORTS 

SOUTHERN  PALM  LIMITED,  most  lozori- 
ous  train  In  the  world,  between  New  York  and  St 
AugtJstine,  begins  service  early  in  January.      J*      ^ 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  b  direct  line  from  all 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  points  to  CHARLES- 
TON INTER-STATE  AND  WEST  INDIAN 
EXPOSITION  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  opening 
December  ttt.        *        *        ^        ^         J^         * 


].  M.  CULP,  T.  M. 


W.  A.  TURK,  A.P.T.M. 
WASHINOTON,     D. 


S.  H.  HARDWICK,  6.  P.A. 


■M3TANDARD-ARTICLK-UNCbfr55iflER 


ID  SILVEK  ONLT, 
LITV.  ^  nNE[ 
:    BEARING   OVK 


WHITING  M'FG  CO., 

Silversmiths, 


,  ..„  ■»,»..  Broadway  &  i8th  St. 

,D  .,T..T,c  „.„r.  NEW    YORK. 


3TANDARD-ARTlCLE!)UNCbfr!)5inED] 

Mail 


Free 


Chair  Cushions 
Window  Cushions 
Quaint  Cosy  Corners 
Church  Cushlms,  etc. 

Kcrs  from  men  nnd  »rmKn  of 
ying  lo  Ilie  positive  menu  of 


termoor 

Stic     $|r 
tress,  Iwt 


iide  Express  Charges. 

lb*.    .    $  8,3Sl 

■0.00  All 

lbs.  •        11.701  6lt.3ln. 


Reduced  Prices 
on  Suits  and  Cloaks 

"-tly  in  Oclobet   a 

ms  willing  to  m»ke 
lis  finest  woolens 
insiderable  reduc- 
,  if  we  would  give 
a  large  enough 
r  to  keep  his  mill 
ing  during  dull 
in.  We  gave  him 
rder  for  the  newest 
cs  for  Winter  and 
'  Spring  wear,  and 
make  these  goods 
suits,   skirts   and 

al  one  -  third  lets 
regular  pHctt. 
Nearif  all  of  our 
styles  and  male- 
rials  share  in  this 
Sale. 

Note  these  re- 
ductions: 
Solta  In  the  ncwesl  modeli,  made  of  up-lo-datc  nat^ 
rials  and  lined  throughaut.sulUblelDrWInUr 
and  early  Sprinc  wean  former  price 
tio,  reduced  to  S0.67. 
Si9  SulUreduced  to  SS.  $13  Sul 

tas  Sulta  reduced  to  Sit 
Handsome  Coslumea,  made  ol  Vel' 

and  Velvet  Cord*— the  very  newest  materials; 

lormer  price,  Sai. 50,  reduced  toSi^.u. 

S14  Costumes  reduced  to  ti6, 

$17  Costumes  reduced  to  tiS, 

Latast  deslins  In  Skirts,  with  |ust  the  proper  style 

to  them-,  former  price  t5>  reduced  to  >3-34> 
f6  Skirts  reduced  lo  S4.      S7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  Is- 

Sio  Skirts  reduced  to  f  6.67. 

Long  Outer  Jackets,  with  a  touch  of  Paris  about  tUCBU 

former  price,  tio,  reduced  to  S6. 67. 

SiflJackets  reduced  to  Sio. 

I18  Jackets  reduced  to  Sia. 

RalnyDay,  Oolf  and  Travetlns  Skirts.  Indispensable 

for  wet  weather ;  former  price  S6.  reduced  to  $4- 
(7.50  Skirts  reduced  to  tg.      Sp  Skirts  reduced  to  M, 
Reduced  prices  on  Rainy-Day  5ulto,  Traveling 
Suits,  Ra<n>prool  Coats  and  Skirls. 


ts  reduced  to  S>0 


:»Li«,(i.lii(iB« 


AMj,f< 


THE   NATIONAL  CLOAK   COiWPANV 

.  119  and  HI  Wert  a3d  Street.  New  York  ^ 

Uulna*  In  mrtttHg  te  adnrtlMn. 


:n  MtmUlif  Knltm  of  KibI 


[^  ^   ^    GLASS WARE_^@^^ 


Menllwi  till  American  HoBWy  Ki 


Vocalioi\  Church  (Si  Chapel  Organs 


The  Vocation   Organ  is  Distinctive 
in  the  Exquisite  Quality  of  Its  Tone 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 

WE  HAVE  never  had  a  caller  in  our  Vocalion  wareroomi  who  hat  not  ezpretsed  hinuelf  u 
delighted  wiih  Vocalion  Organ  lonn,  and  few  who  have  not  frankly  admitted  that  the  tones 
were  a  perfect  revelation  to  them,  both  aa  to  quality  and  power.  It  would  be  intereuing,  had 
we  the  space,  to  print  enthusiaadc  preat-noticea  and  lecten  from  cuitomert  to  show  that  the 
Vocalion  Organs  have  won  their  place  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  Investigation,  however, 
will  show  you  that  ai  any  price  under  f  3,00a  you  can  procure  a  Vocalion  Organ  which  will  please  you 
more  and  give  you  belter  service  than  any  pipe  or  reed  oi^an  obtainable  at  simiUr  figures.  Jf  you  need 
an  organ  for  your  church  or  your  music-room,  you  want  the  best  you  con  get  for  your  money.  If  you 
will  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  the  Vocalion  Organ,  there  u  no  doubt  u  to  yoor 
dcasion. 

Full  citiloguc  (c)  of  regular  (tylet,  ibowing  daigiu  and  •pedfiatkiiu,  on  TB|uat. 

Speciil  drdgiu  lo  meet  the  Rquirementi  of  iruiindual-cburch  orgut-tBCXMti,  or  fer  frinte  anuk-niomi,  glvflj  nibimttid. 

R.egul&.r  Chtt.pel  Styles  $225  to  $525.      L&rgttr  ■tyles.  $525  upwe^rd 

THE      VOCALION      Of   CAN      COMPANY 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Twi     i      h  Street,  New  Yoik 


""^^  MU5IC  •^*^  SES3 

WHAT  the       .  AOI-A 

1?£AZ.I,3;    IS,   AND 

Why  Musicians   in- 
dorse   it  (So*  nou  on  oppolM  pui) 


T: 


^HE  PIANOLA  was  designed 
to  simplify  the  playing  of  the 
piano.  Not  to  play  the  piano 
of  itself,  as  a  machine,  but  to  serve 
as  a  faithful  conductor  of  the  moods 
and  passions  of  the  human  mind  con- 
trolling it. 

This  is  the  excuse  for  its  being, 
and  the  secret  of  its  ready  acceptance 
in  the  highest  circles  of  musicians. 

The  performer  does  not  play  the 
Pianola.    With  the  Pianolas  assist- 
ance he  plays  the  piano,  though  he 
may  not  know  one   note  from   an- 
other.     By  a  slight  movement  of  a 
lever,    the    nimble    little   fingers  of 
the  instrument  that  are  pressing  the 
piano-keys  are  made  to  vary  the  force  of  their 
attack.      A  touch  on  another  lever,  and  they 
hesitate,   stop,   bound    forward  again   in    their 
marvelous  play.       No  mechanism  is  apparent, 
and  the  player,  forgetting  the  Pianola,  forgetting 
the  keys  and  complicated  action  of  the  piano, 


can  WcnfAJ«  Rmiui  s/  nmltmi  I 


6#?BK>      MLISICL      -^ilN* 


is  absorbed  in  the  wonderful  eiFects  he  is  pro- 
ducing from  the  instrument  before  him. 

Here  is  absolute  mastery  of  the  piano  without 
the  necessity  for  years  of  practice  to  make  steel 
springs  of  the  human  fingers.  Genius  and  a 
wonderful  mechanism  saved  that. 


Opinions  of  the  NOTE^ — Probably  thk  k  the  ben  inttipreouioa  of  tbc  KuMb  erer  put  into  woidt.     It  un- 

World's   Greei,t-  <loubtcilly  cocreca  xnnc  wrong  imprcMaiu  u  to  tbc  nature  ind  mioKin  of  the  PiaDoli.      It  ibowi  tiut 

—  the  perien  pLijing  [he  Piinola  ii  the  real  producer  of  the  muac,.  ind  chic  the  EHuioli  iUilf  ampljr 

est  ft&niSIS  ^,  j„  uriking  the  right  nota.     To  guide  and  direct  the  eipranoa  of  mitdc  without  UiikiDg  the 

li  li  pcrrccilDQ.  notes  with  the  human  fingera  wenu  incompnhennbie  and  impoaiMe.     Yet  the  greateit  piaoim  teiti^ 

I-  J.  Paoihbwski.  '^^  '^  ^^^  be  done  with  the  Raoola,  and  it  Li  In  this  reason  that  th^  endone  it. 

Ccnainly  the  Pianola  ougbt  to  be  beard  by  every  one — or,  latber,  the  piano  ihould  be  baid  when 

PUBohi'  ii>a^ mi^mm  ?^J'^  '"'^  **"  aaiistance  of  the  Ranola's  dextams  felt-coveraJ  fingen.      For  this  reason  we  gree  ■ 

picuurc  (Din  I  hSTc  kad  ^^  of  our  prindpal  agena  in  the  UniOd  Stato,  whse  the  Pianola  is  on  cxhiUtion  and  for  sale.     Every 

fromtliooundiaria-ciUed  one  is  wel<:c>me.     The  merely  lutiooi  ut  auund  the  arat  attention  ai  the  intending  putchiuer. 

tieais  ol  piiDisiic  cJIon,  Catalogue  (  M )  mailed  upon  request. 

The  piinola  queiiioD  ii  an  Imponant  Dn(.    If  rao  hsre  ■  ^SBolIla  VDrlb  TBDi  iBuaedluc  altcDtlai. 
Any  one  hidden  In  a  Iiseoit  li  bat  $2M,  andil  ein  be  lwu|bt  by  nrnderaie  mosilijj  paysialsiCdiaind. 

piSlil  THE     AEOLIAN     COMPANY 

MAU..C.  MosinowsK..  New  York,  1 8  West  Twenty-third  Street 

ro'h™  iVrp'snoli'DiIJI  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  500  Fulton  Street  Cmdimati,  O.,  1 24  Eui  Fourth  Street 

iht  Cbopin  »udr  at  a,f 

awn  lempo.     I  feel  qulII  PtlUdd^la.  C.  J.  HcppeASon  nkCl 
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V.  Dt  PacHMANH. 
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WEARING  APPARED 


BOOK5  B3 


-SSi 


^^iij^avj 


m  BOOK5,  ffl 


^  PERlODIGALb 


THE,  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION. 

IT  is  a  Rift  whose  beanty  and  usefulness  Bud  power 
delight  increase  as  the  year  goes  by,  each  weekly  iaa 


Iiringiiig  new  and  fascinating  stories,  articles  on  topics 
special   interest  by   famous   men   and   women,   miacellu 
liuniorous  anecdotes  and  an  abundance  of  other  good  lei 
ing,  richly  illustrated, 
A  compltli  Aanoinicr'ntnl  of  lln  ^HrocHv*  Ftatmti  ofVu  Com 


A  CHRISTMAS  OrrER. 


Every  Hew  Subscriber  who  wril  meniloii  ihli  puhlJcatloii  or  ml  oat  thU  >H| 
■Dd  send  ii  11  once  with  nimeudiddiTHiiul  SI. 7B*Ulncaf*B 
TREE  —  All  the  Issues  of  Tbe  ConiDSfllan  for  ihereiiulnlniveckaot  IMl 
rRCe  —  The  Thinksflvlni.  Chriilmii  sod  New  Ynr'i  Donbto  NaBbM* 
TREE  — The   Companion   Cilendir   tar  1902,    lllhofnplied   Ib  tnXn 

And  The  Companion  for  52  weeks  of  I90Z,— mora  thin  200  atoria,  M 

■peclil  ■nicies,  eic-rrom  now  until  Jiotunr,  lMI3,f0rtl.TS 

THE  YOUTH'S  COnPRNlON,  Boston,  Mass. 


«  a*  Am»n»aii  Ihathti  Rtvltm  «f  Bnltmt  to  mrMtf  tm  i 


«   FINANCIAL  «^ 


HtmOoa  a*  AmtrtMM  M 


^TOBACCO  ^ 


tfurt/on  tJH  AmtrlMn  MtntUt  lUsltm  tf  MvM**  M  wmUf  M  MMrtMN^ 


fSJOTERWARES-JEWELRYl^  | 


WEARING  APPAREL 


m  Annrltoji  MQnthlji  KibIih  of  a»Bl*m*  At  writing  (a  adotrtlMI 


WEARING  APPAREL 


ffRAYEL  AND  RECREATION 


^   TALKING  MACHINE    W 


'.^•|^U5ic  •"*^?£I3 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS. 


TH 


Colonist  Renaissance, 

pHIS  model  (style  No.  231  —  illnstrated 
here)  represents  oue  of  our  new  case 
designs  prepared  for  our  trade  the  coining 
winter.  The  origiDal  of  this  piano  was  built  to 
order  at  considerable  expense  for  our  exclusive 
Boston  trade.  Our  adopting  it  as  a  catalogue 
style  bri[]gs  the  price  within  a  comparative!; 
modest  figure.  The  quality  remains  the  same, 
—  Ivers  &  Pond  quality, —  the  best  that  can  be 
had.  We  believe  a  high-grade  piano  like  the 
Ivera  &  Pond  should  be  a  true  art  product, 
embodying  not  only  musically,  but  in  construc- 
tion and  case  architecture,  the  most  advanced 
ideals  of  the  day.  While  our  first  effort  is  to 
produce  a  musical  instrument  superior  to  any 
ever  made,  we  strive  unceasingly  to  secure  the 
most  refiner!  .iiui  artistic  casings  fur  our  creations.  To  attain  this  end  we  employ  the 
Ijest  trained  talent  of  Europe  and  America,  changing  our  case  designs  each  year.  Thus 
purchasers  of  Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos  get  not  only  the  best  results  musically,  but  the  latest 
thing  in  style  of  case?;.     Our  beautiful  catalogue  mailed  free. 

HOAV  Trt  Rl  TV  Whcrfvsr  In  the  Cniird  SlateJ  no  deKler  «eT1»  them,  we  send  Iwr»  &  Pond 
IIV^VV  I  V/  D»J  ¥  ,  Pianos  on  trial  al  our  ri«k.  If  Ihf  Ptano  falls  loplMK,  it  returns  at  our  eiptnie 
for  railway  fitiKhls  bolli  whvs.  May  wc  send  you  our  catalogue  ((ree).  quote  lowest  prices,  and  eiplafn  onr 
unique  ensv  pay  pliini?  We  can  thus  praqlleally  bring  Boston's  largeit  piano  esUiblishmept  lo  your  door, 
tbougli  it  be  in  the  smallest  and  most  remote  village  In  the  country.    Wilte  oa  to-day, 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO.,  lo9  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

w  (•  wriUw  to  odNrtfitra. 


2  El)l«  Dl  CaM. 


^GH0bL5  6  COLLEQly 


TOILET  ARTI 

'1- 


..   Ob. 


Ifnitran  Ma  Amtrlaan  Maathlg  Htalaa  of  Utakmt 


;51NDARJ-ARTlCLEyUNCL-fr55inED] 

/ITALIZED  PHOSPHITES  '     '     '     '^ 


Embryo  of  Wheal, 

acknowledged  by  scientists  the  besi  curative  agent 
t  discovered  for  nervnus  prostration,  brain  exhaus- 
m.  and  for  the  prevention  of  all  weaknesses  caused 
'  nervous  strain,  worry,  mental  overwork,  or  excesses 

any  description.  It  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
e  lite-sustaining  power.  There  is  no  secret  about  it, 
e  formula  is  on  each  label.  Remember.  VllalllCd 
HMpbllei  is  not  a  iiieiiieine,  it  is  a  speeial  Food  to 
ain  and  nerves.    Write  for  free  descriptive  pamphlet. 


If  not/oujul  al  Iii~uM\jMii\  Kut  liy  mail  Ifuiu). 
CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 


■  Amirlcan  Monthlg  Ktvltm  Pj 


The  oalf  pocket  camen  vllb  tndb  nleate, 
■utomatic  ibutter  ■nd  Irii  '"■i*T«  U  dH 
No.  3 

FOLDING  VENO  HAVK-BTB. 
"  All  goa  ta  Uu  ffodM." 

•88 


PHOTOORAPHIC  0UTF1T5^ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFlBl 


I  In  mrttlng  to  aittrtlun. 


3NDARD-ARTICLE5UNCbfr551FIED. 


Great  Sport 
Perfect  Health 


5TANDARD-ART1CLE50NCL-A-5!>1FIED] 
Exercise 


flf] 


"NEW" 
Punching  Bag 

NOISELESS 

Lyn  hr  iiKMiiilciI  DD   Window,  I><>»r 
erslnihi's.     Wflghl,  7h"ll^  '"^^ 

ProfcMtonal  ••  New  "  Bag  $G.9S 

(The  Nt*  ll-K,  »5.95) 


[ft  MonWg  KtBluii  of  Knltmi  In  writing  to  adetrtlttrt. 


:5TANDARDARTICLE5UNCL-ft55inED. 


Esamrae  it  Carefully— NOVELTY  KNIFE  BLADES  ARE  ORDUND  FLAT 

Ihan  ..n  bllilU  III  ..ilHT  knives.  '  Vnur  photograph  bental'h'onr'adc  of  the  huidle  will  make  It  A  M 
CHRISTMAS  IIIFT  to  an  icqiuinlance  or  kin.  VOU  CAN'T  MAKE  A  MISTAKE;  Che 
Iram  the  Iwot  miiii  sKel;  all  trstcri  -  warnnttd  tnr  <ii  itiDntlii  to  be  peifed  in  temper.    Vm 


We  Want  Acenta  'BTKryvrbtm, 

NOVELTY  CVTLERY  CO^        -        .    37  Baj  Street,  J 

Mmtlai  M*  Amnleaii  MmtlHy  Rnlia  of  Rtalmt  la  mm       (•  < 


:3TANDARD-ARTICLE!)UNCL-fr!)51fIEDJ 


WRITING  MACHINES^ 


■  WRIT  INO  HACHlNE5^!^i 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


A  GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

m  YOUR  OFFICE 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


DUPLICATING 
MACHINES 


Vilto  oaljr  «ie  aapy— •ttb«T  by  kaat  «r  •■  tl» 


Rotary  ITeostyle 

Thfi  ■""•*'■■?  prints,  eouiti  and  diichaicM  IkB  ikMla 
■otonutlcall;.  I>a^k«tw  tba  c«pr  UMcttj  at  tta 
nttof 

60  Per  Iffinate 

by  hand  power—mo  by  slacttle.  W«  otlwi  waf  U  m 
rapid,  to  utlilactoiy,  lo  ebup.  Vat  an  ofioa  ikoald 
be  wjtbont  one.  In  miB7  olBCM  tli«  VsMtyto  vlll 
Mve  IM  CMt  In  a  week.  Aak  for  a  book  aboM  It. 


Neostyle  Co.,  96-X02  Church  St.,  New  York 


225  Dearborn  Street,  Cliicago 


146  FrankUn  Street,  Boaton 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


Calling    in 
Outside  Aid. 


Those  Newspaper  Clippings 

All  An 

scrap  excel- 

books  lent 

9}i  X  Christ- 

llii  mks 

Inches  ^ift. 

ftnd  other  p&peri 

that  you'll  wnnt  lo  refer  to  again,  and  which  are 
Miru  Li)  be  losi  if  tlu-y  are  laid  on  yourdcsli,  will 
he  ki'iH  safi^  iiTiil  c'liivcnient  for  ready  reference 
if  tliey  arc  ■^lii.[it-d  in  the  pockets  of  the  Perfect 
Scr&p  Book.  Kor  One  Dollkr  we  will  send  you 
a  24-pa^e  (72  piK'kt-is)  Perfect  Scr&p  Book  in 
Mill-.  1:1  111 ial  hiilf  lintn  hiiiEUiiB:.  Library  edition, 
204  pockets,  half  Mon.cco.  $3.00.  College  edi- 
lion.  120  pockers.  half  Morocco.  $2.00.  A  trial 
size  portfolio — 12  puckels— for  20  cents.  Car- 
riage prcp,iid. 

(.v,,-/„fy-..v  ,..,  y,:,~.-sl.      fading .lalS0ntr,,  m- 

me  PERFECT  SCRAP  BOOK  CO^ 

Depi.  A,  150  Na.1sa.11  SIreet.  New  York  City. 


Mtiitlo''  tte  American  Moathli/  Umltm  ef  Huhm*  to  mrithg  to  aivrtlttn. 


STIFFORD'S 

on  appreva" 


Desks  $S  and  up. 

PA  f^TORV^PHIt' BB. 


•  bMNweeoecooeeeaeeeeoeuooooooo 
OIL—SMELTER— MINESi 

Douglas,  Lagey  &  Go. 

66  BROADWAY  ft  17  NEW  ST.,  NEW  YORK.        > 
1  iBanJtof^,  Spolr»ps,fZ»oafitaonto>    I 


DtvMiia-PmylnB  mialtto,  OB  mud  Smmhmr  ) 

i     «oii*a,  Itmlmd  mud  Unllmtmd  our  SumolmlOr.  l 

(        ItoDlileli  Klilnn  oar  tnrreHfnl  plan  or  [HliiUiii  the  linra  i 

f   .  tuUcTlpUoii  Uanti,  cull  purtli^ulm.  etc,  hhi  Ii«  to  uij  ' 

8DDlllPIIK^w"«>-^t>'«>Mp)il»,  rhlraiio, nrifUndJn- 
_  dnMbnUi  ctautl,  M.  Lontirliilllninn.  WuMDjrton. 
I   'PlttrtonuWii«Kn%™«^Arli;  I^  AhiKtefcC.l:rH"l- 

(  OCOOOO©OOftBCOOOOO©OGOOOOOOOCOO  I 

Meatloa  tht  Amtrltan  Mmthln  Htvltw  ef  Km 


Tbe  Pacific  Coast  Press  CHppliiK  Bata 

Reads  ncwspapeia  pnblUicd    la   tbe    Far  Wot  fi> 
rrofcssional,  Society,  ud  lltenrr  people  <m  jwiiii 
able  terms.     For  particnlan,  eddren  at  abote. 
Box  BSt*,  Mmm  WwrnmUmmmt  OaL 


FOR  THE  OFFICE 


SHORTHAND : 


II.  M.  l-ERTilN.  Auihur,  DKTROIT,  MICH. 
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I  PRICE  ,     ICED^ 

•4.Oo"OuiiMiia0i*"  Vapor aaOiOUtaK 

Our  SIXTV-IMY  Kill  TnMt  MOM.  ttO  26 

Batter  Tban  Ew  and  Bimt  S* 


$10.  Doubls-Wallid  "Quk8LVI^MMt.»^ 


D£iE 


ud  H«^  Nobca  II iliiwil 

mH««rtllgB  rtficoTiiij  ^Dr.Te»* 
iU-ism  BoMon  Aah£   UmBiiJ 


FHONO  PiraCMO  THU 


nMOTmugnf^ 


n  MaiiMfy  Ara/iu'  of  H> 


Bili'FALO  LITHIA 

Water 

In  Uric  Acid  Conditions— Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Calculi,  etc.    A  Powerful  Nerve  Tonic. 

,  The  late  Hunter  McCuIre,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,/^„„  ,„„v„,  ,w  ^ 

fisior  of  UintcaC  i,urgcry.  University  Colltgt  of  Mtdicint,  Richmtmd,  Va^  and  Ex-Prtsident  of  thr  American 
Mediial  Aisocialion,  layi  r 

*  '  RliniKIil  I  tmiM  lltelTD  ^  '"  ^l^'lKe  diuretic  is  invaluable.  In  Uric  Add  Gravel, 
.  ,rT.,,f^^  ,?""*"'*'"■  *"''•  ^"'ieed.  In  diseases  generally  dependent  upon  b  Uric 
Acid  Diathesis.  It  Is  ■  remedy  of  extrsordinary  potency.  I  have  ptescribeJ  it  in  cases  of 
Rheumatic  Oout  which  bad  resLsied  the  ordinary  remedies,  with  wonderfully  good  results.  I  have 
used  It  also  In  my  own  case,  being  a  great  sufferer  from  this  malady,  and  have  derived 
more  benefit  from  It  than  from  any  other  remedy.  This  water  has  never  failed  me  as  a  power- 
ful  nerve  tonic  when  I  have  prescribed  it  as  such,  producing  a  decided  calming  effect  in  men  and  women 
whose  broken-down  nervous  system  had  kept  them  In  perpetual  motion,  who  could  not  sleep, 
and  who  could  not  rest.  I  someiimes  think  it  must  contain  HVPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIMB  AND 
SODA,    Itactsasthat  compound  does— aa  a  tonic  and  alterative." 

Spring  No.  1  U  both  a  NERVE  and  a  BLOOD  TONIC,  and  in  PALE,  FEEBLE,  and  AN/CMIC 
SUBJECTS  is  to  be  pieferred.    In  the  absence  of  these  e;mptoms,  No,  3  is  to  be  preferred. 

BUmiLO  LfnOlllHffrQi  Is  for  aale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generaUj. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  Imputation  or  questions  setit  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR   BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS.  VIRGINIA 


WARM  FEET 

More  people  die  every  year  in  consequence  of  cold 
feet  and  limbs  than  from  any  other  cause.  To  keep 
the  feet  warm  is  to  protect  the  whole  body.  Our 
Magnetic  Foot  Batteries  will  warm  the  feet  in 
five  minutes,  and  keep  a  comfortable,  genial  glow  in 
the  feet  and  limbs  ail  daylong.  These  Vitaliiing  Koot 
Batteries  increase  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  feet  and 
limbs,  relieve  the  tired  sick-headache  caused  by  too 
much  blood  upon  the  brain.  These  Magnetic  Koot 
Batteries  work  out  a  change  for  the  whole  body,  cure 
Rheumatism,  Aches  and  Pains  in  the  Keet  and  Limbs, 
remove  Chilblains  and  cause  a  pleasant,  agreeable  feel- 
ing of  life,  vigor,  and  warmth  equal  to  the  soft  rays  of 
sunshine.  Magnetism  is  "  Bottled  Sunshine."  H  you 
would  have  warm  feet  send  for  these  Insoles.  $i  a 
pair;  3  pairs  for  $2.  by  mail.  Send  stamp  for  our  new 
bock,  "A  Plain  Road  io  Health." 

THACHER  MAGNETIC   SHIELD   CO. 
I40fl  MmoiHc  TemHe,  CHICAOO.  ILL. 


ISTANDARDARTICLESWbfr^lRED. 


MORPHINE 

$10,000.00  a  Year  Is  the  Salary  of  a  Man  Who 

Was  a  Victim  of  the  Morphine  Habit  Up 

to  Two  Years  Ago  and  Was  Cured 

by  the  St.  James  Society. 

CURED  FREE 

This  Society  Will  Send  Absolutely  Free  a  Trial 

Bottle  of  This  Wonderful  Medicine  to 

Any  One  Addicted  to  the  Morphine 

or  Other  Drug;  Habits  —  The 

Trial  Bottle  Has  Cured 

Hany  Light  Cases. 

The  fiillowlnK  Iiitrn-stlnK  sturj'  told  hir  this  ^ntle- 
mnn.  wlicinowli()l(l»nn  iiiipurtrtiit  position  in  one  of 
the  Iar((('st  liHiikinx  hoiisef  in  N«\v  Yiirk.  f«  a  fiilr 
siini[>Ie  of  Mil-  tliiiiisnniiB  of  letters  iweived  from 
ICTHtefiil  patients  who  have  been  lifte^l  from  t.he 
Klouftli  of  ilespond  by  thp  St.  James  Society.  The 
Btiiry  JH  tnlil  ill  tlie  gentliritiHn'H  own  wordK  : 

"  AhouitenyptimnKO  1  liHftnlnngKpellof  fllcknexK, 
and  to  eiiiie  my  siifferinu  our  family  phyniclAn  in- 
jected morphine  into  me  four  timen  a  day.  The 
Teaiitt  WHH  thedrii)i:hHliit  iiTi'wan  me  until  I  fell  I 
could  not  icet  aloiiK  itnleHs  I  wnx  full  of  morphine  or 
cocaine.  I  loxt  my  poettlon,  wiiich  I  hail  held  for 
fifteen  yearH.  My  frit-rids  fontook  me:  mytamilybe- 
cnme  ho  ashamed  of  me  they  pmcFically  disowned 
nie;  In  fact,  I  had  giy^a  up  all  hopes  of  ever  Iwlng  of 
iMiy  use  to  myHflf  or  any  one  else.  I  lost,  my  vifjor 
and  my  nmhil^on.  I  became  depressed  and  was  h  total 
metital  and  pbysieal  wreck.  Alioiit  two  years  ago  I 
heardof  uniimlierof  i)eople  who  were  just  as  Intdaa 
I  And  had  lieen  cnreil  by  the  St.  JHiuesSixriety,  and  I 
maile  no  my  mind  iftliia  society  could  do  fur  me  what 
it  did  [or  tliese  men  whom  I  knew  I  would  Kive  its 
remedy  a  trial,  so  I  sent  for  a  trial  bottle,  which  the 
doctor  sent  me  free  of  charge,  and  before  1  had  taken 
all  the  trial  liottle  I  felta  change  come  over  me — In 
fact,  tlie  FKEK  TKIAL  almost  cured  me  of  the  de- 
sire for  drngs,  and  the  St.  .iHiiies  Society  gave  me  the 
only  coiiifort  and  encotira^ment  I  had  received  in 
tlve  years.  1  immediately  sent  for  a  supply  of  the 
medicine,  and  inside  of  two  monllis  I  was  entirely 
cured.  My  appetite  became  bettt-r,  my  strength  ro- 
turned  and  I  was  fully  rest'jred  iHit.li  nieutally  and 

Iihysieally.  I  did  tiot  think  it  |Hissiblc  for  any  nied- 
L-lne  in  the  worlil  to  do  for  a  human  l)einK  what  this 
medicine  ilid  for  me.  Within  tliree  muntlis  after  1 
was  cured  I  secured  my  old  i«i.sition  and  am  to-day 
drawing  (I0,IMMI.0|)  a  year,  which  is  more  than  1  was  I 
getting  wlien  1  lost  my  position.  ThiH  society  is 
truly  a  Godsend  ti)  tlniso  poor  sufferers  who  have 
fallen  into  tlie  use  of  morphine  or  other  drugs." 

TliB  Kt,.  .lames  Society  has  a  clean,  sure  remedy, 
which  was  discovered!)}- cine  of  the  most  skilled  phy- 
sicians after  years  of  ex[>erience.  it  is  a  tunic  and 
ntimnlant;  It  hullds  up  the  svslem,  soothes  the 
iierveH,  invigorates  the  liriiin  und  kills  the  dealrC  tor 
morphine,  ciK-aine.  lauilaniim  or  any  drug  the  pa- 
tient may  liave  lieen  uning.  Uver  4.0IXJ  doctars  ore 
now  preseribini;  this  reiiiedy  with  gieat  success. 

TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE. 

Ab evidence  of  their  implicit  confldence  In  their  medl- 


TO  ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROH 

5PINAL  Deformities 

8«  PBKCBtfT.  CHBAPER  THAN  TltB  OLD 


....,_  .  .  cuird  Mr.  F.  B.  Sbct- 

THKOW  AWAY  THE  CUMBERSOME  AND  EXPENSIVE 
PLASTEIU)F-PAnS  AND   SOLE-LEATHER   JACEEn. 

Our  ApplimKC  il  light  in  weiaht,  dnrmblc  imd  COBfonaslaEk 
bodjr  u  nai  In  rvidcBcc  thai  ■  luppart  ■■  won,  Ii  i*  coamneui 
on  iirictlyKicnliGcautoniulprinciplci,  luadii  trolTa  iiiilBrf 
In  mIL  nulTeren  from  ipiiial  troulilc*,  male  or  frmafe.  wc  fba 
'iftc  Apptlucc*  for  prDtnidin. 


THBPaiLO  BCBT  MTCt.  CO. 


;e.  In  plain  paokBge,  In  any  one  who  will  write  the  St. 
mei  Society,  Sulle  «a3,  iifti  and  iiSa  Broadway,  New 
irk,  and  luentlon  havinu  si-cn  ttiis  liberal  offer  In  the 
EVIEW  or  ItHvinni.   The  inmnlnuneM  of  this  nfler  in 


York,  !._._ 

BiviEW  or  ItHvinni.   The  iptnnl 

falljr  BUaninlerd  by  the  nuhlliiher.   Anyni 

with  piTfnct  f  reediini  to  the  diiclnr>>,aiiall  CO 

)b strictly con&ilentUl ai  *'    - 


Mintlim  at  Anurltan  UmtUy  ffss/W  </  Rtaltm 
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H6e  INTERNAL  BATH 

More  Important  than  the  External 

IF  cRterD^  cltiDllEieH  !■  uieniijl  To  heilth,  boir  nacb  more  importiiDI  [i  inrerntt  dcflnUncu  I 
Bv«ry  diBcbr  aritu  fiom  Ihe  rtlcnTion  of  wute  ind  rorvign  mailer  in  the  irmni — Nilarc^l  drdntie 

J.   B.   L.  Cascade 

Thii  ireitnciil  ii  •  iovcrcI|;n  itrntj)'  for  »nd  preveiHion  of  90  OM  mhi.  of  •][  DigtMii*  ileriiiB- 
minti.    111.  bJjitnJc,  ■cientific,  indlngiciii.    II  1>  ■  perfect  tonic,  wilh  no  mftei  depfodiiii.    Ill  aclTDn 

Prevents  and  Cures  Appendicitis 

Biliousness,  Dyspepsia,  Otwsity,  Headaches, 

Constipation,  Etc. 

St.tt  Bd,  of  H^TlTlh"  ilf  "Httm™"'.  Bolilll  Prof.  Pnl-G../i«K'H"JiJi!,  N.  v';  Dr.  W.  B.  dTc>i^o| 


oa  onanlulln  ku  kad  Ikcarulot  ■rowth  orikte     Eomptliiied  by  Ibe  "J.B,  l«  Cuc« 
LION  ^EHBF.RH  Til  UOUHROrT  THE   WORLD.     Pmioii  lo  fn  uc  I  m  In  very 


■dotted     ncu.  EoMI<[anlaa. 
Ii.  W*/,  T».  War,"  "hich  we 


TYRRELL'S  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE.  Clerk  ID.  1362  Broadway.  New  York 

Varicocele  Cured  by  a  Safe  Method. 

In  the  field  of  Pelvic  and  Progressive  Associated  Dis- 
eases, Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson,  of  Chicago,  has  originated 
and  perfected  scientific  methods  of  cure  that  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  old  method  of  radical  sui^ery  which  he 
formerly  employed.  In  his  extensive  practice  is  ex- 
emplified the  tendency  of  modern  methods  toward 
quicker  and  better  results.  Through  his  discoveries  the 
old  time-consuming  methods  of  treating  Varicocele  and 
resulting  nervous  maladies  have  been  superseded  by  a 
shorter  and  better  way. 

He    cures   Varicocele    by    modified    natural    forces, 
applied  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  five  days  be- 
ing the  average  time  required  to  complete  a  cure.     Those 
now  obliged  to  wear  suspensories   can   discard  these  un- 
comfortable appliances  and  be  cured  of  Varicocele  by  the  modern  method. 

To  every  man  who  earnestly  desires  to  become  informed  as  to  his  true  condi- 
tion and  will  write  fiilly  describing  his  case.  Dr.  Richardson's  new  book,  together 
with  a  professional  opinion  of  the  case,  will  be  sent  free.  Write  name  and  address 
carefully  and  enclose  ten  cents  in  postage  if  book  is  to  be  sent  sealed. 

SPECIAL:— Tho^e  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  Dr.  Rkhardson  at  an  early  date  can  arrange 
to  come  during  the  holldaye,  taking  advantase  of  vacations  and  reduced  railroad  rates. 
D.  D.   Richardson,  M.D.,  115   Michigan  Ave.,  Cor.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

V  /«  arrH/jw  to  ai 
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A  FR|HTJRUL  DjEATH  RATE  IS 


6(M 

lis  iMlLdiMl  br  B«i 


DRIMKIMU  WATKM.     I^ 
tjvliatd  iialeai  yoa  arluk 


I.    rr.>iii  (hn  tboDWDdiotOxUmiultbToiir 
I*.    N<.t  unly  li  our  DrlnUof  WkMr  jailaUi 

t  JriMllr  ^rw.  Hlcrob**  u4  Mwlf 


EVER  EXAMINE  THE  WATER  YOU 

DP  do  yon  rlas*  yonr  er#a  And  vwAllow  It  d4 
orwhatltronUtlBBt    Think  or  drinking  >  ■rrinUni 

•l^Tb'ra  •nu"^  m»n"timrV  Vrl%r]lh  •!)  "hlil'hM  b« 
prrxii  t  it.  otth  nil  tiA  fKU  Uld  lArc,  unil  pmlttia  piwt 

'  th™l'irH'«y. "  ThMO  ta  onlr  un«'w™to  bm'puni'^ "lu 

^URITAN    VATER 


dolUhiM.  Uh 
illoiiiaIlr.il  r-L 
r  funlli'  DM.  th 


iin«npertllDn--«f>ia»lTpla 
Ild.«tl»r»t.wfti;«it 


ffj^'^^:; 


I'M  BKADY  FOK  ITS] 


tko  HtlU  •«•«  v*«r  £ 
M  «BrBlBkM_pbB«r  « 

SrkllnimDdMiDlDU.  AUlMBBVl 
>r  mlnnali  mr*  r<m>Taa  and  la 

TBI*.    Ko  BlnDblBC    A  child 

iKd  In  funlilH.  dTDMlMa,  duel 


'mamtn  ■■latOB  Heitlth  C 


r  ror  hmlllv,  Inruu.  e 


iXS!»i 


>  water.    Un  It  t«i  du*  and  nm  i 
[■Natnn'igiMtartiDlnBt.    It  wi 


DBSrRIFTIOII : 


p  lp*aM«i.  (MutI*  llln,  mslArl*.  voB*llBBtI«>.  *11h.  <v*pa]r>  * 

__01l:    OarSllltaanhandKnialTaiidduraUrnadv.bMtnaMrtal*.    Btria  ITo.  •.  SalM 

lor  rnrg,  «b.uu.  Mirif  Hn.  7,  Tin.  te-OO.  Sent  uirwhtn  wflh  plain  dlreellaai  m>  anvodt  «an  OMrata, 
Ordar,  Dr.fl.  rbn-l.  ..r  RrnlntfrRl  l,-ll»r.  Mon«  r*fiindrd  ■tl»r  TO  <Ur>'  ■«•  It  not  Jtut  aa  daacrlbid.  Totf 
Ae^HTM  WASTKD-H«iaiidWai>»>a1wg-ni»ll>ble,c>1dllrm.  CaplUI *tim.lin).«>.  ShIPVRiDiM: 
•SO.OO  to  SOO.OO  «  EipruHia  WMkLr.  WrLlaanrwaT.  avA  TKlaahl*  B**kl*t  Hat  V^K; 
HARRISON  MFO.  CO.,  MS  HARRISON  BUILDII 


/  wJ'Sfi:"«sni''  is^^STHsJrr?;;3i'h.*s~\ 
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Drink 

Craving 

Stopped 


If  you  crave  for  drink  take  the  » 
treatment  which  has  cured  more  ca 
than  all  the  old  time  "  drunk  cur 
None  of  the  old  time  injurious 
jections.  But  beneficial  at  once  i 
body  and  mind.  Reasonable  : 
price  and  within  reach  of  all.  Wri 
or  call ;  conhdentia)  secrecy  g 
teed  in  all  treatments  eit 
office  or  at  home.     Addn 


The  Bartlett  Cure  Co.,  «-«•"•• "» 
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MtnUirn  U>  AMtrleoK  MaitUf  Htultm  of  gttimn  /■  mrOlnr  t9  lUttrtiMn, 
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:5TAN»A§ICL 
'  Prof.R 

ORIGINAL  SO 

Williwl  ih(  UK  of  I 
heCRiL.WAHRnL 

ioliii' 

A   |-o:<itive  and 
Indigestion,  and 

PraL  R.  UeONIDe  W> 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY, 
95  Colonto  St..  AlbujF,  N.  V. 


RAT'S  NEW  DIPPINS  PBOCEH 

■n  Jallr.  I>a  slntricItT,  diBBH*  I 
OUB  DBMAKD  FOB  RE.PLATU 
iwrf  bin  iiKidi  u  IH  ptuHl.  TOD  wan 

toflXmn.   PKOriTl  EHOKHOm. 
MakeilTH.   Oi*ttiaaiOO,OM.    Luimiii'- 
LET  US  8TABT  YOD.    l>i™'l*«W.«i-'- 
eee  E  WIUTK  TODAY  M  uw  rr 

Hwtliut  tit  Aiairlcan  Monthlg  Rnliw 
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%"ii;s:=.;;";;r-  American  desk  &  stool  co.  ""■"'Ki.^is"^"""' 


•  UnqiuUllcd  PralM  tc 


larch  Malleable  Iran  ud  Steel  Ranges 

ai?  lined  wiihlonK-fitMrubcnos  board.  Malleable  Iron  Frames  rendei  all  Kami  air- 
j<i~Iii«)i<.  'nd  ^u-tight.     Neither  Have  putly  nor  bolls  are  used.    Thry  cannoi  crack 

entire  cost.  Mt>narch  Ranges  meet  all  Mquiremcnts.  May  have  reservoir  at  either 
and  choice  c.i  shelf  or  cIomi.  The  Monarch  waterfronl  for  heating  preoure  boiler  is 
wvelior  quiet  wort.     Sevenly-five  styles  and  liies.     They  burti  equally  well  hard 

Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


FREE -Handsome  Calaloane  nllh  Wbolesale  Ptlna  mud  Fall  ParllenlBn. 
TEBRELL-S  TUBULAR  HEATINO  STOVES  tar  ritktr  caal  tr  ntt  v*  tcttvr  tkai  a  kiM  kiner  it  tM-tUrd  Ike  nptm. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  COMPANY,  las  Lake  Street.  BEAVER  DAM,  WIS. 

Ktntlon  tht  Anttrtten  Moathlg  Aw/aw  of  Bmltmi  In  mrltlug  te  aiatrtitn. 
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The  Perrj  Pietures ' 


■    01  joArtCittu™, 

in   saMlldoDUS,  Haly  Ftmilica, 


(P)  '5  Piclui 


^  U).  (h) 


■  »  Perry  Picmm,  ]Kbrl,ki 
1]  Perry  Picians,  EnnSii^B 


in  Cuiui*.  The  Perry  MicuiBe  ((un)  ■! 

Deccmlxr,  ™»pt        (y«E.).  "W  far  »i.ooiiidiBt» 
nd  (o|.    Order  bjr       «•"  i 


i-Binli, 
1i)  Oiw''Dl'uuf'An''Huaklrl*. 

Pictures  may  also  be  ordered,  assorted,  from  our  Catalog  at  one  ceol  each  for  Q 
or  mure.  I2'i  for  $t.oo.  and  the  Extra  Size  a(  5  for  35c..  II  for  50c.,  33  for  $l.ax 
Send  IHO^ent  stamp  for  Catalog  aud  "  Sislinc  Madonna."      Scad  to^daj. 

THE    PERRY    PICTVRES    COMPAKY,  Bos   33S.    MsMmv  Mam. 
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R  Mantlilt  Hmlt"  "f  R*vhmi  In  wrHlKg  to  aaatrUMn. 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

,       HoUoivay 

Restful  Reading^  Stand 


Holds  bookiiDdnai- 
«siiie3  open  in  uj  (o- 
mtion.  for  ntfta^  * 

Malies  nading  deUght- 
fullj  comfonabk  *ad 
restful.  Nolindan 
Dta  BtTunedefe*. 

'  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


in  this  and  fnop 
coantilet.  SoiuU 
for  jpontli  cr  wc, 
hooie  or  eftce.   U- 


hundreds  of  uosoltdted  tt 


lotli   cdl 

i>,  frae. 
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Whist  Lessons  Free. 


from  your  dealer.  Write  us  for  particulars.  Our 
booklet,  "Simple  Whist,"  teaches  principles  of 
the  game  in  an  evening.    Mailed  for  2c.  stamp. 

Paine's  duplicate  whist  Trays. 

—Com  pact— Durable- 
most  satisfactory  for 
lying  Duplicate  Whist, 
I  which  skill— not  luck, 
vins  Caidsare  easily 
inserted  and  securely 
held.  Every  detail  pat- 
,un  .iu>.  ented.     Infringements 

Sold  b7  dealers,  or  BddreBg  Will  be  prosecuted. 

The  U.  S.  PlayiD£  Card  Co.,  Dcin.  jz.  ciKiiixi.  u.  s.  a. 


MUSCLES    LIKE    THESE 


DOWD'S 
HEALTH 
EXERCISER 


C.    F.    JORDAN,  Prop.. 
Room  930,  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


W.  O.  LOCKE'S  PI&.IJnum 

Dog  Studies  PholoKraphed  from  Vitr. 
P»rfa:tin««vd«a,L  l1yuu..«o»ntd. 
rarcd  for,  or  admired  a  dog,  you  will  warn 


Itl3  1inlt*merj  An..  CINCINNATI.  O. 


SmitD^sTrrcags 


si 

andTaiLSluWRITEoB.     Utdt 

■in 

A,<MI 

u»d  by  American  Cii™  Cm,,  New  Yoi 

14.000  1.«dbyS[mn,on.H»rdi. 

areCo.,  St.  Louis. 

Ca 

slog  and  Price  List  FREE.    Bamp 

eTuBjCenti. 

Dept.  D,  Chas.  C  Smith,  Mfr., 

Exeter,  Neb. 

Capadino  Agenxj,  Graad  Sc  Toy,  Ud 

Toronui. 

Sitting  bull  Card  Back. 

An  authentic  likeness  of  this  most  noted  of 
Indian  chiefs.  A  companion  to  the  famous 
Rookwood  Indian  design  —  printed  in  the  rich, 
mellow  colors  which  have  helped  to  make  the 
Rookwood  back  so  popular.    Found  only  in  our 

Congress 
Playing  Cards 

(Gold  edges.)  Thin,  crisp,  elastic.  Preferred  by 
wise  entertainers,  who  know  that  handsome  cards 
do  much  to  make  the  party  a  success.  Booklet, 
Entertaining  with  Cards,"  illustrates  all  the  popu- 
lar backs,  such  as  Rookwood  Indian,  Spinning 
Wheel,  Good  Night,  George  Washington,  Mill, 
Rube,  Delft  and  many  others     Sold  by  dealers. 

Adjudged  "perfect,"  and  accorded  highest  possible 

award,  Pan-American   Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901, 

and  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  189 j. 
Awarded  "Grand  Priii'*  against  all  nations,  Paris, 

1900;  the  only  Playing  Cards  ever  deemed  worthy 

a  "Grand  Prix." 


OureuMMtiotUitrti 


CUT  THIS  Oirr  and  send  wfth  2c. 

stamp  and  we  will  mail  you  sample 
Sitting  Bull  card  and  above  booklet, 
describing  an  Indian  and  many 
other  novel  card  parties. 

THE  u.  S.  PuYiNG  Card  CO. 


Dqwrnnenl   15, 


i(  Amtrlean  Hautmt  Rtvha  of  Bnltan  In  writlitg  t»  aimrtl—n. 


andaam.  Oblo. 
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-      - — , r-» -"  ■•ke  BpthcriablliB 

lit  iM|irn  in  Hhicta  an  apprapriMtoa  VMM  pra*c  Ibc  »lfM  ■- 
veiinii'ni,  a  iKwipapCTilinctDnkaB  tadtaaia^Uc  nqBin^^K. 
The  Amrriian  WeinMiper DiiiieMiT htfc*  liitnAmm^tmfH— 
eirr  publiihcd  in  i&a  worid.  Admtlw,  BdvntfaiBi^iiu 
(diioni,  poliiirkM.  and  th«  dep|BW»MI«  af^Uw  CnjiiaMiiii  nlf 

ivii.  imuc  coDuioi  totaUr  nnid  < 
papcn  and  tiada  puMieatlqa*  pabU 


its. 


i^r-^a«&« 


n  MoHtlilg  Smiiw  of  Htulmi  Im  m 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Nobody  else 
but  me  puts  his 
name  on  lamp 
chimneys— there's 
mighty  good  rea- 
son for  that. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  yotrr  address.  Ill  send  you  the 
Index  to  Lamps  antl  their  Chimneys,  to  tell  you 
what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


SENSIBLE    PR.ESENTS 

F(ti2'''l<!VALl)ll>.    Wo   mikc   a    laiet   vjrietr   of  rtrvleei  t« 

*  FOk'bAiIK   inTERH.     HapMBl'a  RtmmiIc  S^dcH  sf 
HrTlocn  F*P  Rnlll  Workcrn  eiulicuix  mir  uniliiited  Bill  KFiriat 

OE(MMEF.SASOENTCa,mSP*iinfeAT.(MxllMSt)NcwT«cfc 


ONE  MONTH  FREE! 

IHE  "UTTIE  tmrnaEMT' 

ARC  LIGHTS 

FOB 

STORES,  HALLS  AND  FACTORIES. 


COSTS  l-J  CENT  PER  HOUR. 

600  (ACTDAL^  CAia)tK  POffEB. 

No  installation  required.  Total  cost,  (9.80. 
Self-generators  oE  hydro-carbon  gas  from  gaso- 
line. A  great  improve  men  I  upon  the  ordinary 
gasoline  lamp.  Ca.n  be  used  just  as  well  withoul 
globe  or  glassware  of  any  kind.  Simple,  handy, 
guaranteed.  Certificate  with  each  light.  Have 
met  with  all  insurance  requirements  for  safety — 
other  gasoline  lamps  have  failed  in  this. 

It  is  time  for  light  at  5;30o'clock  these  fall, 
winter  and  spring  evenings,  and  we  can  make 
your  store  the  brightest  feature  of  your  street,  at 
the  same  time  saving  you  more  than  half  (prob- 
ably saving  two-thirds)  your  present  COsI  of 
lighting. 

Made  especially  for  stares — light  too  power- 
fnl  for  homes — and  unequaled  forchurches,  halls, 
cafes,  billiard  rooms,  etc.  Try  this  light  and 
you  will  undoubtedly  adopt  it.  We  lake  all 
chances  of  your  experiment.  You  risk  nothing. 
Rare  chance  for  agents:  it  sells  itself  with  little 
trouble.  We  back  agents  in  the  month's  trial 
plan;   it   always  wins — absolutely   not  a  case  of 


TURNER  BRASS  WORKS, 


FOR  T+IE  HOUSEHOLD 


Do  You  Drink 
Coffee? 


'Marion  Harland" 

COFFEE  POT 


eit>M.  ItnmkMthfCnfh* 
briant  anil  «lp>r  wlthDnt 
eiiiiaranrtkliiKelMi.  Tkc  : 
Votm  roU  an  all  Nlrkal- 
platHl,  and  Ihcy  an  the  , 
luudMiBUt  aad  Ixat  thai  can  br  purnluHcl  »  nnv  price.  I 

II  yoar  deakr  canwn  supply  you.  ihr  iiianufaclunn  wUt  •end  j 

«Mo"t£rM'iS™p^Wd'»c™i/i!dditi<"ff'*tewh1;re°.i™ 
lowlnjl  Ipccial  pricci  lor  /mU  uicliti'flalid  I'elt,  utiilaclioD  i 
Kuannteedt 

Tonaliciquiit,     (CupfcSi.ss.    To  make  j  qtiari..  Scupii.li.sj.  I 

Tomalit.iquan».iieii(H,ti.ao.    Tomakf  .qtia.is.  ■6ci.S,L,,ft  i 

HAUIO^I  HARI.Jtim  writes:  "Inmy  opTnlon  It  Iwinuequal." 

SI  LVER&'cO.'r'iEiyj.grg.'- 

Illtiitl«n  tM  Amtrttan  Monthly  Rviha 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


S^vtnUen  fai 

arki  making  15. 

000  diiigns.  and 

mploying  6.000  skilled 

Famous 

itien  (Incorpontid) 

realiiing     VJftfMIja/ 

Furniture 

Made 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids  Furnihiri  Astoei 

Qrtmi  Rapids,  M 

When  thi<  trade-mack  (in  nit)  al  iht  Crsnd 

publicly.  looked  thmw^r:                       ^ 
Laitr  ■  few  thoughtful  buytra  ol  fumhurr 

duilion«  of    (inni  compojing  tht  Asucialion 
Ktmlly  Kg«rd  in  lignificanct  (through  ripr 

rtaliM!    thai    ihc  Crystal lliid    Eiptrirnce   o( 
ThcHCEHcrationsnf  Thoughtliil  ljibi>r  isci- 

■pd  worth  enlaceci  and  coDiinufs  lo  enlarge  in 

'^ 

Ask 

rour  dealer  for  nirnltnrc  bearing 

this  1  radf^mark. 

THE  STANDARD 

Sectional    Book  Case 

PrkcptrMctl«i.«lIhMl4oor,Ml)tl.H 
wllbioor,  II.7S 

.^ARD  MFG.  CO..LIltle  Falls.  N.  Y. 


f  rarr  H«MM  Hmmdm 

G«ni  Ironing  Maohlnt. 

tI  BecaaasltmakealronlPiieuT. 
lata  per  hour  lobeubygutirrawi- 
J  back  If  natB«U>(Mtory. 


UtiMm  tin  Amtrlcmi  MoHtMn  Knltm  »} 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


THE 
IMPROVED 


W 


IsbaeH 


LAMP 

is  the  ideal  light  for  the  home;  unequalled  for 
brilliancy,  steadiness  and  economy. 

The  Welsbach  Lamp  bums  any  kind  of  gas, 
and  costs  but  a  trifle  to  operate. 

Many  styles,  costing  from  $5.00  to  $50.00, 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  our  booklet. 
sent  free. 

WELSBACH  aOMPAMY, 

BumotmR,  H.  J. 


Fire  Proof 

Am  ABSOLimi  PRorKmoR  aealnst  loss  \>j  fire  tor  Deedii. 
Slock!!,    Bonds.   Coniracts.   Notes.   UorUraces,  lasuruioe  > 
Policlea  uitl  other  valuable  papers. 


Be 


PRICE  »8.00.    Freight  prepaid  last  ef  DnaiT.  I 

Approilmate  wclHbt.  SO  Ibn.  FiTst.«lnss  lock,  dupllrata 
keys.  Imslile  (lilIl^n^ions.  10  In.  loim,  0  in.  wide.  1  itt  deep.  . 
Space  tor  holdlcm  lU  I>ecd;a  or  Insuruace  Potlciea. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  fe  LOQC  CO.  Dot.  22 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


n  a>  Amtrloan  MwMlii  Rtvlia 


le  &on(  and  >n  ablnl  IMWB  [or  Iha  bora,     kljili  gnds  jraoiy  ui 
ur  H-lia  Budvood  beDsh  nukea  onult     tool!  and  nillu7  Mi 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


You  Write  Ads? 

■FREE. 


BTNDICATB.  Coluablw,  O. 


STANDARD-ARTlCLKUNCbftSMn^fj 


CHRISTMAS  "^ 


Parker  "Lucky  Curve"  ^^T^" 


Prices:  $1.50.  $3.00,  S3.50,  $3.00. 

$4.00,  $5.00,  S6.OQ  and  $10.00.    Palmer  Pen*,  fl.oa. 

ivoiirrfcalcrfor  The  Parker:  Bccfpt  no  «uhititute,or»hichalBri[«TpTofitl»ni«dt  ~^'  "'^^K^^^^^ 

uu  are  lliinking  ul  buying,  iln  mil  t^il  la  sFTid  fai  benutilully  illuilraled  aUloxBC,  PKBB.  ^I**^ 

The  Parker  Pen  Company,  38  Mill  Street,  Janesvllle,  Wis. 
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Fine  Violins 

An  (nporttuitf  to  cat  ft  J^ 


varii]£Ga«rnMlt 
beintlfnl  atala> 
leal  akatohn  el  9 
troiu  1510;  lIliH 
daaeriptiTaUttof 
tone  and  eoatlns 
tiflcateotCtaDaIn 

ASPEct 

■pproral  «nd  ftU 
LYOH  *  MP 

n  NoflU/y  Rnleic  of  R»Bluit  /■  wW 


Six  New  Volumes  of 
Little    Masterpieces 

At  the  request  of  many  of  the  20,000  subscribers  10  the  Master- 
piece Library,  «e  hate  had  prepared  an  additional  series  of  "  Lilde 
Masterpiece?."  selected  and  edited,  as  were  the  others,  by  Mr.  Buss 
Pf.hri'.  formerly  I'rofessor  of  Belles  Leltres  in  Princeton,  and  now 
Editor  of  the  Atlantic  M.mthly. 

This  new  scries  of  the  Library  is  not  less  attractive  and  useful 
than  the  first.  The  authors  whose  masterpieces  have  been  collected  in 
the  second  scries  are  : 


ilf    „/  matt. 


Emerson      Goldsmith 

Milton        Swift        Bacon 

Samuel   Johnson 


The  six  volumes 
are  now  on  press 
and  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  De- 
cember 15,  in 
time  for 


^  Cl)e  Bolidaps  m- 


We  found  with  the  first 
«et  that  our  offer  to  take 
the  books  back  it  not  sat- 
isfactory was  scarcely 
necessary,  as  people  did 
not  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  It,  but  we  are 
glad  to  repeat  It  with  this 
second  series. 


presents. 


In  the  dainty  and  yet  very  substantial  red  cloth 
binding,  the  six  volumes  may  be  had,  tof^ether  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  for  50 
cents  with  tlie  order  and  50  cents  a  month  for  7 
months,  or  a  check  for  $4  will  close  lh«  transaction. 
In  the  luxurious  leather  bound  edition,  printed  carefully 
on  special  paper,  the  price  is  %l  down  and  f  i  per  month 
for  7  months,  ora  check  for  87.  BOcloscs  the  transaction. 

The  entire  six  volumes  will  be  delivered  on  receipt 
and  the  subscriber  will  at  once  begin 
receive  the  Review  of  Reviews  regularly. 

Each  Volume  a  Dainty  Christmas  Present 

Each  of  these  volumes  tnakcs  a  charming  Christ 
mas  present.      The  books  are  just  published,  and 
subscribers  now  ordering  will  have  copies  of  ih 
hrsl  edition.     The  volumes  are  not  numbered, 
and  single  books  can  be  used  for  Christmas 
choosing  the  author  and  contents  according  ti 


:e  of  the  i 

The  leather  bound  edition  U  really  lumptuauj  In 
eteeance   of  manufacture   and  apprapriatencsr   '-- 
holiday  gift,  and  whetber  one  Is  purchu'-- 
volumc*  for  one'*  self  or  one's  children 
(Ift.  It  U  comforting  to  knc 

within  lg  the  greatesl  and  ni 

the  Engl  I*  h  language  ha*  produced. 

The  Review  of  ReWews  Co.,  'fj 

«*n(/w  the  Amtrican  MohUIm  flnJw  ef  Hniimt  It 


^^ma 


m  BOOK5  ffl 


FOOD  PRODUCT!) 


WEARING  APPAREL 


«   YEARS 

the  Standard  of 
Excellence  ^> 

I  '  Only  Tinm 

I      SauHary  Undmna^mmr 

ALL  WEISHTI  FOR  ALL  WUIt 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUK  F 


BM  PnltOD  8l 


iuSU 


WEARING  APPAREL 
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tfMt/on  On  Annlaut  MaaUtg  Unlim  ef  Ihtltwi  In  wrHI»g  to  UatrUnt* 


Profitable  Investment 
Successful  Operation 

Mexican 
Development 


FINANCIAL 
r 


Rubber 
Vanilla 
Baaanas 


Coffee 

Tobacco 

Oranges 


Chocolate 

Pineapples 

Qlager 


Shares  for  Sale 

Paid    0"..  1*1 


in   Monthly   Payments 

year'*  development 


B.  Bailey 

River  Forest,  Oak  Park,  II 


You  Work  \t, 


YEAR 

AFTER 

'  AR 

For  On*  Hundred  Dollari  Par  Month 

Or    less,    when   an    invcslmenl  of   a    verj'    few 
dollars  will  DOl'lil.KTHEUKSll.T. 

tnjK,  payoble  S?  per  month,  will  insure  you 
all  the  prolitN  for  life  tli.-it  c:in  be  (.Town  (rum 
six  iii-reK  of  land  plaiiK-il  in  the  \tTv  choiceM 
■      ■   '     ■  -  $10  per  m'nnlh.   will 


j«f  of  1 1 


ioubU' ; 


D  the  eati 


Our  Plan  is  Purely  Mutual. 


mipany 


ii.-nrpnr 


:t  wilb   li 


of  OVKH  A  (jUAkTlOk  OK  A  MILLION 
DOLLARS. 

Wu  have  Ihe  besl  proposition  offiTfd  the 
investment  world  to-d.iy  and  invite  legitiniale 
iiivrsligation. 

NO  SCJIKMK.  but  an  honorable  business 
enterprise  whiuh  will  dii  all  we  cbim.  ( ine  great 
commercial  company  sjiys  of  us  :  '■  The  com- 
pany is  engaged  in  a  safe  and  leyiliniate  venture, 
well  located,  and  enlitlrd  to  onlidence." 

Call  or  write  us  for  particulars. 

Tehuantepec  Mutual 
Planters'  Company 

700  Journal  Bide.,    •      -    CHICAGO 


HEIR.S  OF 
UNION    SOLDIERS 

who    homestouled  ] 

less  than  1 60  acres  j 

before    June     22,  3 

'74   (no   matter  if  j 

abandoned),areen-  j 

titled  to  additional  j 


;  Homestea.d 


Rights  j 


There's  Money  at  the  capital 
for  such  soldiers  and  their  hdrs 
— and  a  liberal  reward  to  any 
one  who  will  furnish  their  names. 
Do  not  write  if  the  soldier  never 
made  a  homestead  entry. 
Address 

HENRY  N.  COPP. 

WoLsKington.  D.  C  j 


J      Cllpplni  Newtpapers  !■  oar  BotIw, 

T       \v.  (..™i.i.  >i.„M...,ri.  nt  h„._  people  wilh  On 


thus  P 


3  Wc  furnish  thnuundi  of  bu>)r  people  wilh  IIk  bat 
fl  ihingm  primed  on  any  puticular  ■ubject,  or  all  thai  ■ 
J    puhlT>hrd  (bout  It  rverrohere.     Sead  f ar  baaUcI  wliU 

J  COMSOUDATED  PRESS  CLIPPfUM  CO. 

1  IDO  Laka  St..  Chkaca. 

!r-WewillteI" 
about   MB 


and  iU  vondarful  p 
you — tho  ffrowinE  of  rubbar  b 
lemons,  limes  and  all  othar  trO) 
will  show  how  smail  invaBtnu 
great  percenta^M  in  diridand 
can  have  a  sbara  in  »  profit 
where  your  monay  will  tmn  ^ 
50%  to  100%  while  you  alM 
Tha  rapd  inoraaaa  in  ttw  1 
eecuritias  juatifias  an  a 
will  be  made  within  tb*  n 
tMxt  and  laat  uriaa. 


«    FINANCIAL  ^ 


8  Per  Cent.  Dividend  '"^  ™*  '^'^ 


I  Coffee  Crop  Alone 


Owned  by  the  LACUNA  CHICA  PLANTATION   CO.,   now  has 

180,000  Coffee  Trees  in  Bearing  3,000  Orange  Trees 

30,000  Coffee  Trees  in  Nursery  500.000  Banana  Plants  in  Bearing 

3,500  Lemon  Trees  60,000  Pineapple  PlanU  in  Bearing 

EACH   SI 00   SHARE   WORTH   $143 

Tbis  if  ihr  Kcond  crup,  and  tbal  ol  ncil  year  Bh>>ul<l  \>r.  nearly  iirice  hi  Ihuci'bd  conilnuini-  <or  many  years  ta  cotne. 

Kor  the  purpiHe  of  ethiIhh  ■  CanainN  Fnclory  tut  canninK  Ihe  Pmcapplet,  and  develouinK  Ihe  balance  at  ihe  pro 
■  Un>il.'U  amoDDt  ul  Ihe  TreaHlir  Stock  i>  .iflered.     Stiarea  (too  each. 

TKHIII(l.-t™per»hareca<h,  oroniniwlltnentiIi,™perm.>olh(Dr  fifty  monlhs.    Slock  purchased  now  to 

PAT  *IIIIU«L  DIVIDENDS  OF  FROM  50  TO  100  PER  CERT. 

rjibaHHlril.     Hbrn  thU  amiitf  halnurr  ha*  hrrH  aoM,  Ltioiina    cAltn   Stock  trill   br  n'lranr<-il  to 
-—'  "  ■       -    -    —■ ,    ..      _  .        ...    J  „t  n  lowfr  figun  than  U 

Laguna  Chica  Plantation  Co.»    804  rullerton  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


5% 

ALL  ^o  TIME 
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W 


OODorNE 
WorKcrs 


kVS:/ 


m  ff  MAHllWMATOB.  'SfiTS 


,[? 
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I*  AuMrltan  MentMg  Btelia 


'a  arltlnt  to  atMrilttn. 


rOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


EM' 


i    WATCHES  i 


Mtntlan  U*  Amtrtvan  Maitthly  RiBltm  af  (Itiilttn  In  writing  to  aOvtrtlnn. 


DTANDARD-ARTICLK-UNCbftb^lFIEDj 


